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"Common  Sense  About  the  War" 


By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

I. 


"  Let  a  European  war  break  out — the  war, 
perhaps,  between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente,  which  so  many  jotirnaliata 
and  politicians  in  England  and  Germany  con- 
template with  criminal  levity.  If  the  com- 
batants prove  to  be  equally  balanced,  it  may, 
after  the  first  battles,  smoulder  on  for  thirty 
years.  What  will  be  the  population  of  Lon- 
don, or  Manchester,  or  Chemnitz,  or  Bremen, 
or  Milan,  at  the  end  of  itt  "  ("The  Great 
Society,"  by  Graham  Wallas.     June,  11)14.) 

(Copyright,  JOli, 
By  The  New  York  Times  Company.) 

THE  time  has  now  come  to  pluck 
up  courage  and  begin  to  talk 
and  write  soberly  about  the 
war.  At  first  the  mere  horror 
of  it  stunned  the  more  thoughtful  of 
us;  and  even  now  only  those  who  are 
not  in  actual  contact  with  or  bereaved 
relation  to  its  heartbreaking  wreckage 
can  think  sanely  about  it,  or  endure  to 
hear  others  discuss  it  coolly.  As  to  the 
thoughtless,  well,  not  for  a  moment  dare 
I  suggest  that  for  the  first  few  weeks 
they  were  all  scared  out  of  their  wits; 
for  I  know  too  well  that  the  British 
civilian  does  not  allow  his  perfect  cour- 
age to  be  questioned;  only  experienced 
soldiers  and  foreigners  are  allowed  the 
infirmity  of  fear.  But  they  certainly 
were — shall  I  say  a  little  upset?  They 
felt  in  that  solemn  hour  that  England 
was  lost  if  only  one  single  traitor  in 
their  midst  let  slip  the  truth  about  any- 
thing in  the  universe.  It  was  a  perilous 
time  for  me.  I  do  not  hold  my  tongue 
easily;  and  my  inborn  dramatic  faculty 
and  professional  habit  as  a  playwright 
prevent  me  from  taking  a  one-sided 
view  even  when  the  most  probable  re- 
sult of  taking  a  many-sided  ore  is 
prompt  lynching.  Besides,  until  Home 
Rule    emergfes    from    its    present    sus- 


pended animation,  I  shall  retain  my 
Irish  capacity  for  criticising  England 
with  something  of  the  detachment  of  a 
foreigner,  and  perhaps  with  a  certain 
slightly  malicious  taste  for  taking  the 
conceit  out  of  her.  Lord  Kitchener 
made  a  mistake  the  other  day  in  rebuk- 
ing the  Irish  volunteers  for  not  rallying 
faster  to  the  defense  of  "  their  country." 
They  do  not  regard  it  as  their  country 
yet.  He  should  have  asked  them  to 
come  forward  as  usual  and  help  poor 
old  England  through  a  stiff  fight  Then 
it  would  have  been  all  right. 

Having  thus  frankly  confe.«sed  my 
bias,  which  you  can  allow  for  as  a  rifle- 
man allows  for  the  wind,  I  give  my 
views  for  what  they  are  worth.  They 
will  be  of  some  use;  because,  however 
blinded  I  may  be  by  prejudice  or  per- 
versity, my  prejudices  in  this  matter  are 
not  those  which  blind  the  British  patriot, 
and  therefore  I  am  fairly  sure  to  see 
some  things  that  have  not  yet  struck 
him. 

And  first,  I  do  not  see  this  war  as 
one  which  has  welded  Governments  and 
peoples  into  complete  and  sympathetic 
solidarity  as  against  the  common  enemy. 
I  see  the  people  of  England  united  in  a 
fierce  detestation  and  defiance  of  the 
views  and  acts  of  Prussian  Junkerism. 
And  I  see  the  German  people  stirred  to 
the  depths  by  a  similar  antipathy  to 
English  Junkerism,  and  anger  at  the 
apparent  treachery  and  duplicity  of  the 
attack  made  on  them  by  us  in  their 
extremest  peril  from  France  and  Russia. 
I  see  both  nations  duped,  but  alas!  not 
quite  unwillingly  duped,  by  their  Jun- 
kers and  Militarists  into  wreaking  on 
one  another  the  wrath  they  should  have 
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spent  in  destroying  Junkerism  and  Mili- 
tarism in  their  own  country.    And  I  see 
the  Junkers  and  Militarists  of  England 
and    Germany    jumping    at   the    chance 
they  have  longed  for  in  vain  for  many 
years  of  smashing  one  another  and  es- 
tablishing  their   own    oligarchy    as    the 
dominant  military  power   in  the  world. 
No    doubt   the   heroic   remedy   for   this 
tragic    misunderstanding    is    that    both 
armies  should  shoot  their  officers  and 
go  home  to  gather  in  their  harvests  in 
the   villages   and   make   a   revolution   in 
the   towns;    and   though   this   is   not   at 
present   a  practicable   solution,   it   must 
be    frankly    mentioned,    because    it    or 
something  like  it  is  always  a  possibility 
in  a  defeated  conscript  army  if  its  com- 
manders push  it  beyond  human  endur- 
ance when  its  eyes  are  opening  to  the 
fact  that  in  murdering  its  neighbours  it 
is  biting  off  its  nose  to  vex  its  face,  be- 
sides   riveting   the    intolerable    yoke    of 
Militarism  and  Junkerism  more  tightly 
than  ever  on  its  own  neck.    But  there  is 
no  chance — or,  as  our  Junkers  would  put 
it,  no  danger — of  our   soldiers   yielding 
to    such   an   ecstasy   of   common    sense. 
They  have  enlisted  voluntarily;  they  are 
not  defeated  nor  likely  to  be;  their  com- 
munications are  intact  and  their  meals 
reasonably  punctual;   they   are   as  pug- 
nacious as  their  officers;  and  in  fight- 
ing  Prussia   they   are   fighting   a   more 
deliberate,  conscious,  tyrannical,  person- 
ally insolent,  and  dangerous  Militarism 
than  their  own.     Still,  even  for  a  volun- 
tary professional  army,  that  possibility 
exists,  just  as  for  the  civilian  there  is 
a    limit    beyond    which    taxation,    bank- 
ruptcy,   privation,     terror,     and     incon- 
venience cannot  be  pushed  without  revo- 
lution or  a  social  dissolution  more  ruin- 
ous than  submission  to  conquest,   I  men- 
tion all  this,  not  to  make  myself  wan- 
tonly disagreeable,  but  because  military 
persons,  thinking  naturally  that  there  is 
nothing  like  leather,  are  now  talking  of 
this  war  as  likely  to  become  a  perma- 
nent   institution    like    the    Chamber    of 
Horrors   at   Madame   Tussaud's,  forget- 
ting, I  think,  that  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion    maintained     by    modern     military 
operations  is  much  greater  relatively  to 


the  highest  possible  rate  of  production 
maintainable  under  the  restrictions  of 
war  time  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  European   settlement  at  the  end 
of  the  war  will  be  effected,  let  us  hope, 
not  by  a  regimental  mess  of  fire-eaters 
sitting  around  an  up-ended  drum  in  a 
vanquished    Berlin    or    Vienna,    but   by 
some  sort  of  Congress  in  which  all  the 
Powers  (including,  very  importantly,  the 
United  States  of  America)   will  be  rep- 
resented.   Now  I  foresee  a  certain  dan- 
ger of  our  being  taken  by   surprise  at 
that  'Congress,  and  making  ourselves  un- 
necessarily   difficult    and    unreasonable, 
by  presenting  ourselves  to  it  in  the  char- 
acter  of   Injured   Innocence.     We   shall 
not  be  accepted  in  that  character.     Such 
a    Congress  will  most   certainly  regard 
us  as  being,  next  to  the  Prussians  (if  it 
makes   even   that   exception),   the  most 
quarrelsome   people  in  the   universe.     I 
am  quite  conscious  of  the  surprise  and 
scandal     this     anticipation     may     cause 
among  my  more  highminded    (hochnae- 
sig,  the  Germans  call  it)    readers.     Let 
me  therefore  break  it  gently  by  expatiat- 
ing for  a  while  on  the  subject  of  Junker- 
ism and  Militarism  generally,  and  on  the 
history   of   the    literary   propaganda   of 
war     between     England     and     Potsdam 
which  has  been  going  on  openly  for  th« 
last   forty  years  on   both   sides.     I   beg 
the  patience  of  my  readers  during  this 
painful    operation.      If    it    becomes    un- 
bearable, they  can  always  put  the  paper 
down  and  relieve  themselves  by  calliflg 
the  Kaiser  Attila  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
a  traitor  twenty  times  or  so.    Then  they 
will   feel,    I   hope,   refreshed   enough   to 
resume.      For,    after    all,    abusing    the 
Kaiser  or  Keir   Hardie  or  me  will  not 
hurt   the    Germans,    whereas    a    clearer 
view  of  the  political   situation  will  cer- 
tainly help  us.     Besides,  I  do  not  believe 
that    the    trueborn    Englishman    in    his 
secret  soul  relishes  the  pose  of  Injured 
Innocence   any  more  than   I   do  myself. 
He  puts   it  on   only  because  he   is  told 
that  it  is  respectable. 

Junkers  All. 

What  is  a  Junker?     Is  it  a  German 
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officer  of '  twenty-three,  with  offensive 
manners,  and  a  habit  of  cutting  down 
innocent  civilians  with  his  sabre?  Some- 
times; but  not  at  all  exclusively  that  or 
anything  like  that.  Let  us  resort  to  the 
dictionary.  I  turn  to  the  Encyclopae- 
disches  Woerterbuch  of  Muret  Sanders. 
Excuse  its  quaint  German-English. 

Junker=Young  nobleman,  younker, 
lording,  country  squire,  country  gentle- 
man, squirearch.  Junkerberrschaft  =: 
squirearchy,  landocracy.  Junkerleben= 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  (figura- 
tively) a  jolly  life.  Junkerpartei^^coun- 
try  party.  Junkerwirtschaft^doings  of 
the  country  party. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Junker  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Prussia.  We  may 
claim  to  produce  the  article  in  a  per- 
fection that  may  well  make  Germany 
despair  of  ever  surpassing  us  in  that 
line.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  a  Junker  from 
his  topmost  hair  to  the  tips  of  his  toes; 
and  Sir  Edward  is  a  charming  man,  in- 
capable of  cutting  down  even  an  Oppo- 
sition front  bencher,  or  of  telling  a  Ger- 
man he  intends  to  have  him  shot.  Lord 
Cromer  is  a  Junker.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  an  odd  and  not  disagreeable 
compound  of  Junker  and  Yankee:  his 
frank  anti-German  pugnacity  is  enor- 
mously more  popular  than  the  moral 
babble  (Milton's  phrase)  of  his  sancti- 
monious colleagues.  He  is  a  bumptious 
and  jolly  Junker,  just  as  Lord  Curzon 
is  an  uppish  Junker.  I  need  not  string 
out  the  list.  In  these  islands  the  Junker 
is  literally  all  over  the  shop. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  is 
not  either  a  Junker  or  a  successful  bar- 
rister to  get  into  an  English  Cabinet, 
no  matter  which  party  is  in  power,  or 
to  avoid  resigning  when  we  strike  up 
the  drum.  The  Foreign  Office  is  a  Jun- 
ker Club.  Our  governing  classes  are 
overwhelmingly  Junker:  all  who  are  not 
Junkers  are  riff-raff  whose  only  claim 
to  their  position  is  the  possession  of 
ability  of  some  sort:  mostly  ability  to 
make  money.  And,  of  course,  the  Kaiser 
is  a  Junker,  though  less  true-blue  than 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  much  less  auto- 
cratic than  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who,  with- 
out consulting  us,  sends  us  to  war  by  a 


word  to  an  ambasBador  and  pledge*  all 
our  wealth  to  his  foreign  allies  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen. 

What  Is  a  Militarist? 
Now  that  we  know  what  a  Junker  is, 
let  us  have  a  look  at  the  Militarists.  A 
Militarist  is  a  person  who  believes  that 
all  real  power  is*  the  power  to  kill,  and 
that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions.  The  most  famous  Militarist 
at  present,  thanks  to  the  zeal  with  which 
we  have  bought  and  quoted  his  book,  is 
General  Friedrich  von  Bernhardi.  But 
we  cannot  allow  the  General  to  take 
precedence  of  our  own  writers  as  a  Mili- 
tarist propagandist.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  the  beginning  of  the  anti- 
German  phase  of  that  very  ancient  prop- 
aganda in  England.  The  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  of  1870-1871  left  Europe  very 
much  taken  aback.  Up  to  that  date 
nobody  was  afraid  of  Prussia,  though 
everybody  was  a  little  afraid  of  France; 
and  we  were  keeping  "  buffer  States " 
between  ourselves  and  Russia  in  the  east. 
Germany  had  indeed  beaten  Denmark; 
but  then  Denmark  was  a  little  State, 
and  was  abandoned  in  her  hour  of  need 
by  those  who  should  have  helped  her, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  Ibsen.  Ger- 
many had  also  beaten  Austria;  but 
somehow  everybody  seems  able  to  beat 
Austria,  though  nobody  seems  able  to 
draw  the  moral  that  defeats  do  not  mat- 
ter as  much  as  the  Militarists  think, 
Austria  being  as  important  as  ever. 
Suddenly  Germany  beat  France  right 
down  into  the  dust,  by  the  exercise  of 
an  organized  efficiency  in  war  of  which 
nobody  up  to  then  had  any  conception. 
There  was  not  a  State  in  Europe  that 
did  not  say  to  itself:  "Good  Heavens! 
what  would  happen  if  she  attac  ked  us?  " 
We  in  England  thought  of  our  old-fash- 
ioned army  and  our  old-fashioned 
commander  George  Ranger  (of  Cam- 
bridge), and  our  War  Office  with 
its  Crimean  tradition  of  imbecility;  and 
we  shook  in  our  shoes.  But  we  were  not 
such  fools  as  to  leave  it  at  that.  We 
soon  produced  the  first  page  of  the 
Bernhardian  literature:  an  anonymous 
booklet  entitled  The  Battle  of  Dorking. 
It  was   not  the   first  page  of   English 
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Militarist  literature:  you  have  only  to 
turn  back  to  the  burst  of  glorification 
of  war  which  heralded  the  silly  Crimean 
campaign  (Tennyson's  Maud  is  a  sur- 
viving sample)  to  find  paeans  to  Mars 
which  would  have  made  Treitschke  blush 
(perhaps  they  did)  ;  but  it  was  the  first 
page  in  which  it  was  assumed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  Germany  and  not 
France  or  Russia  was  England's  natural 
enemy.  The  Battle  of  Dorking  had  an 
enormous  sale;  and  the  wildest  guesses 
were  current  as  to  its  authorship.  And 
its  moral  was  "  To  arms ;  or  the  Ger- 
mans will  besiege  London  as  they  be- 
sieged Paris."  From  that  time  until  the 
present,  tlfe  British  propaganda  of  war 
with  Germany  has  never  ceased.  The 
lead  given  by  The  Battle  of  Dorking 
was  taken  up  by  articles  in  the  daily 
press  and  the  magazines.  Later  on  came 
the  Jingo  fever  (anti-Russian,  by  the 
way;  but  let  us  not  mention  that  just 
now),  Stead's  Truth  About  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  the  suppression 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  Mr.  Robert 
Blatchford,  Mr.  Garvin,  Admiral  Maxse, 
Mr.  Newbolt,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  The 
National  Review,  Lord  Roberts,  the  Navy 
League,  the  imposition  of  an  Imperialist 
Foreign  Secretary  on  the  Liberal  Cabi- 
net, Mr.  Wells's  War  in  the  Air  (well 
worth  re-reading  just  now),  and  the 
Dreadnoughts.  Throughout  all  these 
agitations  the  enemy,  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  the  White  Peril,  was  Prussia  and 
her  millions  of  German  conscripts.  At 
first,  in  The  Battle  of  Dorking  phase, 
the  note  was  mainly  defensive.  But 
from  the  moment  when  the  Kaiser  be- 
gan to  copy  our  Armada  policy  by  build- 
ing a  big  fleet,  the  anti-German  agita- 
tion became  openly  aggressive;  and  the 
cry  that  the  German  fleet  or  ours  must 
sink,  and  that  a  war  between  England 
and  Germany  was  bound  to  come  some 
day,  speedily  ceased  to  be  merely  a  cry 
with  our  Militarists  and  became  an 
axiom  with  them.  And  what  our  Mili- 
tarists said  our  Junkers  echoed ;  and  our 
Junker  diplomatists  played  for.  The 
story  of  how  they  manoeuvred  to  hem 
Germany  and  Austria  in  with  an  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian     combination     will     be 


found  told  with  soldierly  directness  and 
with  the  proud  candor  of  a  man  who 
can  see  things  from  his  own  side  only 
in  the  article  by  Lord  Roberts  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Hibbert  Journal 
(October,  1914).  There  you  shall  see 
also,  after  the  usual  nonsense  about 
Nietzsche,  the  vision  of  "  British  ad- 
ministrators bearing  the  White  Man's 
Burden,"  of  "  young  men,  fresh  from 
the  public  schools  of  Britain,  coming 
eagerly  forward  to  carry  on  the  high 
traditions  of  Imperial  Britain  in  each 
new  dependency  which  comes  under  our 
care,"  of  "  our  fitness  as  an  Imperial 
race,"  of  "  a  great  task  committed  to 
us  by  Providence,"  of  "  the  will  to  con- 
quer that  has  never  failed  us,"  of  our 
task  of  "  assuming  control  of  one-fifth 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  care  of 
one  in  five  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world."  Not  a  suggestion  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  are  perhaps  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not  even  a 
passing  recollection  when  that  White 
Man's  Burden  is  in  question  that  the 
men  outside  the  British  Empire,  and 
even  inside  the  German  Empire,  are  by 
no  means  exclusively  black.  Only  the 
sancta  simplicitas  that  glories  in  "  the 
proud  position  of  England,"  the  "  sym- 
pathy, tolerance,  prudence  and  benevo- 
lence of  our  rule  "  in  the  east  (as  shown, 
the  Kaiser  is  no  doubt  sarcastically  re- 
marking, in  the  Delhi  sedition  trial),  the 
chivalrous  feeling  that  it  is  our  highest 
duty  to  save  the  world  from  the  horrible 
misfortune  of  being  governed  by  any- 
body but  those  young  men  fresh  from 
the  public  schools  of  Britain.  Change 
the  words  Britain  and  British  to  Ger- 
many and  German,  and  the  Kaiser  will 
sign  the  article  with  enthusiasm.  His 
opinion,  his  attitude  (subject  to  that 
merely  verbal  change)  word  for  word. 

Six  of  One:  Half-a-Dozen  of  The  Other. 

Now,  please  observe  that  I  do  not  say 
that  the  agitation  was  unreasonable.  I 
myself  steadily  advocated  the  formation 
of  a  formidable  armament,  and  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  we,  who  are  wasting 
hundreds  of  millions  annually  on  idlers 
and  wasters,  could  not  easily  afford 
double,   treble,    quadruple    our   military 
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and  naval  expenditure.  I  advocated  the 
compulsion  of  every  man  to  serve  his 
country,  bpth  in  war  and  peace.  The 
idlers  and  wasters  perceiving  dimly  that 
I  meant  the  cost  to  come  out  of  their 
pockets  and  meant  to  use  the  ad- 
mission that  riches  should  not  ex- 
empt a  man  from  military  service 
as  an  illustration  of  how  absurd 
it  is  to  allow  them  to  exempt  him  from 
civil  service,  did  not  embrace  my  ad- 
vocacy with  enthusiasm;  so  I  must  re- 
affirm it  now  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I  am  condemning  those  whose  pro- 
ceedings I  am  describing.  Though  often 
horribly  wrong  in  principle,  they  were 
quite  right  in  practice  as  far  as  they 
\<7ent.  But  they  must  stand  to  their 
guns  now  that  the  guns  are  going  off. 
They  must  not  pretend  that  they  were 
harmless  Radical  lovers  of  peace,  and 
that  the  propaganda  of  Militarism  and 
of  inevitable  war  between  England  and 
Germany  is  a  Prussian  infamy  for  which 
the  Kaiser  must  be  severely  punished. 
That  is  not  fair,  not  true,  not  gentle- 
manly. We  began  it;  and  if  they  met 
us  half-way,  as  they  certainly  did,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  reproach  them.  When  the 
German  fire-eaters  drank  to  The  Day 
(of  Armageddon)  they  were  drinking  to 
the  day  of  which  our  Navy  League  fire- 
eaters  had  first  said  "  It's  bound  to 
come."  Therefore,  let  us  have  no  more 
nonsense  about  the  Prussian  Wolf  and 
the  British  Lamb,  the  Prussian  Machia- 
velli  and  the  English  Evangelist.  We 
cannot  shout  for  years  that  we'are  boys 
of  the  bulldog  breed,  and  then  suddenly 
pose  as  gazelles.  No.  When  Europe  and 
America  come  to  settle  the  treaty  that 
will  end  this  business  (for  America  is 
concerned  in  it  as  much  as  we  are),  they 
will  not  deal  with  us  as  the  lovable  and 
innocent  victims  of  a  treacherous  tyrant 
and  a  savage  soldiery.  They  will  have 
to  consider  how  these  two  incorrigibly 
pugnacious  and  inveterately  snobbish 
peoples,  who  have  snarled  at  one  another 
for  forty  years  with  bristling  hair  and 
grinning  fangs,  and  are  now  rolling  over 
with  their  teeth  in  one  another's  throats, 
are  to  be  tamed  into  trusty  watch-dogs 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.     I  am  sorry 


to  spoil  the  saintly  image  with  a  halo 
which  the  British  Jingo  journalist  sees 
just  now  when  he  looks  in  the  glass; 
but  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  Ipehave 
reasonably  in  the  imminent  day  of  reck- 
oning. 

And  now  back  to  Friedrich  von  Bem- 
hardi. 

General  Von  Bernhardi. 

Like  many  soldier-authors,  Friedrich 
is  very  readable;  and  he  maintains  the 
good  and  formidable  part  of  the  Bis- 
marck tradition:  that  is,  he  is  not  a  hum- 
bug. He  looks  facts  in  the  face;  he  de- 
ceives neither  himself  nor  his  readers; 
and  if  he  were  to  tell  lies — as  he  would 
no  doubt  do  as  stoutly  as  any  British, 
French,  or  Russian  officer  if  his  country's 
safety  were  at  stake — he  would  know 
that  he  was  telling  them.  Which  last  we 
think  very  bad  taste  on  his  part,  if  not 
downright   wickedness. 

It  is  true  that  he  cites  Frederick  the 
Great  as  an  exemplary  master  of  war 
and  of  Weltpolitik.  But  his  chief  praise 
in  this  department  is  reserved  for  Eng- 
land. It  is  from  our  foreign  policy,  he 
says,  that  he  has  learnt  what  our  jour- 
nalists denounce  as  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
bully,  of  the  materialist,  of  the  man  with 
gross  ideals:  a  doctrine  of  diabolical 
evil."  He  frankly  accepts  that  doctrine 
from  us  (as  if  our  poor,  honest  muddle- 
heads  had  ever  formulated  anything  so 
intellectual  as  a  doctrine),  and  blames  us 
for  nothing  but  for  allowing  the  United 
States  to  achieve  their  solidarity  and  be- 
come formidable  to  us  when  we  might 
have  divided  them  by  backing  up  the 
South  in  the  Civil  War.  He  shows  in 
the  clearest  way  that  if  Germany  does 
not  smash  England,  England  will  smash 
Germany  by  springing  at  her  the  moment 
she  can  catch  her  at  a  disadvantage.  In 
a  word  he  prophesies  that  we,  his  great 
masters  in  Realpolitik,  will  do  precisely 
what  our  Junkers  have  just  made  us  do. 
It  is  we  who  have  carried  out  the  Bern- 
hardi programme:  it  is  Germany  who  has 
neglected  it.  He  warned  Germany  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Italy,  Austria. 
Turkey,  and  America,  before  undertak- 
ing the  subjugation,  first  of  France,  then 
of  England.    But  a  prophet  is  not  with- 
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out  honour  save  in  his  own  country;  and 
Germany  has  allowed  herself  to  be 
caught  with  no  ally  but  Austria  between 
France  and  Russia,  and  thereby  given  the 
English  Junkers  their  opportunity.  They 
have  seized  it  with  a  punctuality  that 
must  flatter  Von  Bernhardi,  even  though 
the  compliment  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  country.  The  Kaiser  did  not  give 
them  credit  for  being  keener  Junkers 
than  his  own.  It  was  an  unpleasant,  in- 
deed an  infuriating  surprise.  All  that  a 
Kaiser  could  do  without  unbearable 
ignominy  to  induce  them  to  keep  their 
bulldogs  off  and  give  him  fair  play  with 
his  two  redoubtable  foes,  he  did.  But 
they  laughed  Frederick  the  Great's  laugh 
and  hurled  all  our  forces  at  him,  as  he 
might  have  done  to  us,  on  Bernhardian 
principles,  if  he  had  caught  us  at  the 
same  disadvantage.  Officially,  the  war 
is  Junker-cut-Junker,  militarist-cut-Mili- 
tarist;  and  we  must  fight  it  out,  not 
i/ewc/i/er-cut-Hypocrite,  but  hammer 
and  tongs. 

Militarist  Myopia. 

Unofficially,  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
Democracy,  even  Social  -  Democracy, 
though  as  hostile  to  British  Junkers  as 
to  German  ones,  and  under  no  illusion  as 
to  the  obsolescence  and  colossal  stupidity 
of  modern  war,  need  not  lack  enthusiasm 
for  the  combat,  which  may  serve  their 
own  ends  better  than  those  of  their  po- 
litical opponents.  For  Bernhardi  the 
Brilliant  and  our  own  very  dull  Militar- 
ists are  alike  mad:  the  war  will  not  do 
any  of  the  things  for  which  they  rushed 
into  it.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  do  the 
things  they  most  dread  and  deprecate: 
in  fact,  it  has  already  swept  them  into 
the  very  kind  of  organization  they  found- 
ed an  Anti-Socialist  League  to  suppress. 
To  shew  how  mad  they  are,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  war  carries  out  their  western 
program  to  the  last  item.  Suppose 
France  rises  from  the  war  victorious, 
happy  and  glorious,  with  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine regained,  Rheims  cathedral  re- 
paired in  the  best  modern  trade  style, 
and  a  prodigious  indemnity  in  her  pocket! 
Suppose  we  tow  the  German  fleet  into 
Portsmouth,  and  leave  Hohenzollern 
metaphorically  under  the  heel  of  Roman- 


off and  actually  in  a  comfortable  villa  in 
Chislehurst,  the  hero  of  all  its  tea  par- 
ties and  the  judge  of  all  its  gymkhanas! 
Well,  cry  the  Militarists,  suppose  it  by 
all  means:  could  we  desire  anything  bet- 
ter? Now  I  happen  to  have  a  somewhat 
active  imagination;  and  it  flatly  refuses 
to  stop  at  this  convenient  point.  I  must 
go  on  supposing.  Suppose  France,  with 
its  military  prestige  raised  once  more  to 
the  Napoleonic  point,  spends  its  indem- 
nity in  building  an  invincible  Armada, 
stronger  and  nearer  to  us  than  the  Ger- 
man one  we  are  now  out  to  destroy!  Sup- 
pose Sir  Edward  Grey  remonstrates,  and 
Monsieur  Delcasse  replies,  "  Russia  and 
France  have  humbled  one  Imperial  Bully, 
and  are  prepared  to  humble  another.  I 
have  not  forgotten  Fashoda.  Stop  us  if 
you  can;  or  turn,  if  you  like,  for  help  to 
the  Germany  we  have  smashed  and  dis- 
armed!" Of  what  use  will  all  this  blood- 
shed be  then,  with  the  old  situation  re- 
produced in  an  aggravated  form,  the 
enemy  closer  to  our  shores,  a  raid  far 
more  feasible,  the  tradition  of  "  natural 
enmity  "  to  steel  the  foe,  and  Waterloo 
to  be  wiped  out  like  Sedan?  A  child  in 
arms  should  be  able  to  see  that  this 
idiotic  notion  of  relaxing  the  military 
pressure  on  us  by  smashing  this  or  that 
particular  Power  is  like  trying  to  alter 
the  pressure  of  the  ocean  by  dipping  up 
a  bucket  of  water  from  the  North  Sea 
and  pouring  it  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

I  purposely  omit  more  easterly  sup- 
posings  as  to  what  victorious  Russia 
might  do.  But  a  noble  emancipation  of 
Poland  and  Finland  at  her  own  expense, 
and  of  Bosnia  and  Harzegovina  at  Aus- 
tria's, might  easily  suggest  to  our  nerv- 
ous Militarists  that  a  passion  for  the 
freedom  of  Egypt  and  India  might  seize 
her,  and  remind  her  that  we  were  Japan's 
ally  in  the  day  of  Russia's  humiliation  in 
Manchuria.  So  there  at  once  is  your 
Balance  of  Power  problem  in  Asia  enor- 
mously aggravated  by  throwing  Ger- 
many out  of  the  anti-Russian  scale  and 
grinding  her  to  powder.  Even  in  North 
Africa — but  enough  is  enough.  You  can 
durchhauen  your  way  out  of  the  frying 
pan,  but  only  into  the  fire.  Better  take 
Nietzsche's   brave   advice,   and   make   it 
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your  point  of  honour  to  "  live  dangerous- 
ly." History  shews  that  it  is  often  the 
way  to  live  long. 

Learning  Nothing:  Forgetting  Every- 
thing. 
But  let  me  test  the  Militarist  theory, 
not  by  a  hypothetical  future,  but  by  the 
accomplished  and  irrevocable  past.  Is  it 
true  that  nations  must  conquer  or  go 
under,  and  that  military  conquest  means 
prosperity  and  power  for  the  victor  and 
annihilation  for  the  vanquished  ?  I  have 
already  alluded  in  passing  to  the  fact 
that  Austria  has  been  beaten  repeatedly: 
by  France,  by  Italy,  by  Germany,  almost 
by  everybody  who  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  a  whack  at  her;  and  yet 
she  is  one  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  her 
alliance  has  been  sought  by  invincible 
Germany.  France  was  beaten  by  Ger- 
many in  1870  with  a  completeness  that 
seemed  impossible;  yet  France  has  since 
enlarged  her  territory  whilst  Germany  is 
still  pleading  in  vain  for  a  place  in  the 
sun.  Russia  was  beaten  by  the  Japanese 
in  Manchuria  on  a  scale  that  made  an 
end  forever  of  the  old  notion  that  the 
West  is  the  natural  military  superior  of 
the  East;  yet  it  is  the  terror  of  Russia 
that  has  driven  Germany  into  her  present 
desperate  onslaught  on  France;  and  it  is 
the  Russian  alliance  on  which  France  and 
England  are  depending  for  their  assur- 
ance of  ultimate  success.  We  ourselves 
confess  that  the  military  efficiency  with 
which  we  have  so  astonished  the  Germans 
is  the  effect,  not  of  Waterloo  and  Inker- 
man,  but  of  the  drubbing  we  got  from 
the  Boers,  who  woald  probably  have 
beaten  us  if  we  had  been  anything  like 
their  own  size.  Greece  has  lately  distin- 
guished herself  in  war  within  a  few  years 
by  a  most  disgraceful  beating  of  the 
Turks.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances  from  remoter  history:  for  ex- 
ample, the  effect  on  England's  position 
of  the  repeated  defeats  of  our  troops  by 
the  French  under  Luxembourg  in  the 
Balance  of  Power  War  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  differed  surprisingly 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  effect  of  our 
subsequent  victories  under  Marlborough. 
And  the  inference  from  the  Militarist 
theory  that  the  States  which  at  present 


count  for  nothing  as  military  Powers 
necessarily  count  for  nothing  at  all  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Monaco  seems 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prosperous 
and  comfortable  State  in  Europe. 

In  short.  Militarism  must  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  most  inconsiderately  foolish 
of  the  bogus  "  sciences  "  which  the  last 
half  century  has  produced  in  such  profu- 
sion, and  which  have  the  common  char- 
acteristic of  revolting  all  sane  souls,  and 
being  stared  out  of  countenance  by  the 
broad  facts  of  human  experience.  The 
only  rule  of  thumb  that  can  be  hazarded 
on  the  strength  of  actual  practice  is  that 
wars  to  maintain  or  upset  the  Balance  of 
Power  between  States,  called  by  inaccu- 
rate people  Balance  of  Power  wars,  and 
by  accurate  people  Jealousy  of  Power 
wars,  never  establish  the  desired  peace- 
ful and  secure  equilibrium.  They  may 
exercise  pugnacity,  gratify  spite,  assuage 
a  wound  to  national  pride,  or  enhance  or 
dim  a  military  reputation;  but  that  is  all. 
And  the  reason  is,  as  I  shall  shew  very 
conclusively  later  on,  that  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  one  nation  can  really 
disable  another,  and  that  is  a  way  which 
no  civilized  nation  dare  even  discuss. 

Are  We  Hypocrites? 

And  now  I  proceed  from  general  con- 
siderations to  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  present  case,  as  I  must  in  order  to 
make  our  moral  position  clear.  But  first, 
lest  I  should  lose  all  credit  by  the  start- 
ling incompatibility  between  the  familiar 
personal  character  of  our  statesmen  and 
the  proceedings  for  which  they  are  offi- 
cially responsible,  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  peculiar  psychology  of  English 
statesmanship,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  my  English  readers  (who  do  not  know 
that  it  is  peculiar  just  as  they  do  not 
know  that  water  has  any  taste  because  it 
is  always  in  their  mouths),  but  as  a  plea 
for  a  more  charitable  construction  from 
the  wider  world. 

We  know  by  report,  however  unjust  it 
may  seem  to  us,  that  there  is  an  opinion 
abroad,  even  in  the  quarters  most  friend- 
ly to  us,  that  our  excellent  qualities  are 
marred  by  an  incorrigible  hypocrisy.   To 
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France  we  have  always  been  Perfidious 
Albion.  In  Germany,  at  this  moment, 
that  epithet  would  be  scorned  as  far  too 
flattering  to  us.  Victor  Hugo  explained 
the  relative  unpopularity  of  Measure 
for  Measure  among  Shakespeare's  plays 
on  the  ground  that  the  character  of  the 
hypocrite  Angelo  was  a  too  faithful 
dramatization  of  our  national  character. 
Pecksniff  is  not  considered  so  excep- 
tional an  English  gentleman  in  America 
as  he  is  in  England. 

Now  we  have  not  acquired  this  reputa- 
tion for  nothing.  The  world  has  no 
greater  interest  in  branding  England 
with  this  particular  vice  of  hypocrisy 
than  in  branding  France  with  it;  yet  the 
world  does  not  cite  Tartuffe  as  a  typical 
Frenchman  as  it  cites  Angelo  and  Peck- 
sniff as  typical  Englishmen.  We  may 
protest  against  it  as  indignantly  as  the 
Prussian  soldiers  protest  against  their 
equally  universal  reputation  for  ferocity 
in  plunder  and  pillage,  sack  and  rapine; 
but  there  is  something  in  it.  If  you  judge 
an  English  statesman  by  his  conscious 
intentions,  his  professions,  and  his  per- 
sonal charm,  you  will  often  find  him  an 
amiable,  upright,  humane,  anxiously 
truthful  man.  If  you  judge  him,  as  a 
foreigner  must,  solely  on  the  official  acts 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  which 
he  has  to  defend  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  sake  of  his  party,  you  will 
often  be  driven  to  conclude  that  this  esti- 
mable gentleman  is,  in  point  of  being  an 
unscrupulous  superprig  and  fool,  worse 
than  Caesar  Borgia  and  General  Von 
Bernhardi  rolled  into  one,  and  in  foreign 
affairs  a  Bismarck  in  everything  except 
commanding  ability,  blunt  common  sense, 
and  freedom  from  illusion  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  his  own  diplomacy. 
And  the  permanent  officials  in  whose 
hands  he  is  will  probably  deserve  all  that 
and  something  to  spare.  Thus  you  will 
get  that  amazing  contrast  that  confronts 
us  now  between  the  Machiavellian  Sir 
Edward  Grey  of  the  Berlin  newspapers 
and  the  amiable  and  popular  Sir  Edward 
Grey  we  know  in  England.  In  England 
we  are  all  prepared  to  face  any  World 
Congress  and  say,  "  We  know  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  an  honest  English  gen- 


tleman, who  meant  well  as  a  true  patriot 
and  friend  of  peace;  we  are  quite  sure 
that  what  he  did  was  fair  and  right;  and 
we  will  not  listen  to  any  nonsense  to  the 
contrary."  The  Congress  will  reply, 
"  We  know  nothing  about  Sir  Edward 
Grey  except  what  he  did;  and  as  there 
is  no  secret  and  no  question  as  to  what 
he  did,  the  whole  story  being  recorded  by 
himself,  we  must  hold  England  responsi- 
ble for  his  conduct,  whilst  taking  your 
word  for  the  fact,  which  has  no  import- 
ance for  us,  that  his  conduct  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  character." 

Our  Intellectual  Laziness. 

The  general  truth  of  the  situation  is, 
as  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my  life  in 
trying  to  make  the  English  understand, 
that  we  are  cursed  with  a  fatal  intel- 
tual  laziness,  an  evil  inheritance  from 
the  time  when  our  monopoly  of  coal 
and  iron  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be- 
come rich  and  powerful  without  think- 
ing or  knowing  how;  a  laziness  which 
is  becoming  highly  dangerous  to  us  now 
that  our  monopoly  is  gone  or  super- 
seded by  new  sources  of  mechanical  en- 
ergy. We  got  rich  by  pursuing  our  own 
immediate  advantage  instinctively;  that 
is,  with  a  natural  childish  selfishness; 
and  when  any  question  of  our  justifica- 
tion arose,  we  found  it  easy  to  silence 
it  with  any  sort  of  plausible  twaddle 
(provided  it  flattered  us,  and  did  not 
imply  any  trouble  or  sacrifice)  provided 
by  our  curates  at  £70  a  year,  or  our 
journalists  at  a  penny  a  line,  or  com- 
mercial moralists  with  axes  to  grind. 
In  the  end  we  became  fatheaded,  and 
not  only  lost  all  intellectual  conscious- 
ness of  what  we  were  doing,,  and  with  it 
all  power  of  objective  self-criticism, 
but  stacked  up  a  lumber  of  pious 
praises  for  ourselves  which  not  only 
satisfied  our  corrupted  and  half  atro- 
phied consciences,  but  gave  us  a  sense 
that  there  is  something  extraordinarily 
ungentlemanly  and  politically  danger- 
ous in  bringing  these  pious  phrases  to 
the  test  of  conduct.  We  carried  Luther's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  to 
the  insane  point  of  believing  that  as 
long  as  a  man  says  what  we  ha\«e  agreed 
to  accept  as  the  right  thing  Jt  does  not 
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matter  in  the  least  what  he  actually 
does.  In  fact,  we  do  not  clearly  see  why 
a  man  need  introduce  the  subject  of 
morals  at  all,  unless  there  is  something 
questionable  to  be  whitewashed.  The 
unprejudiced  foreigner  calls  this  hy- 
pocrisy: that  is  why  we  call  him  preju- 
diced. But  I,  who  have  been  a  poor  man 
in  a  poor  country,  understand  the  for- 
eigner better. 

Now  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
In   describing   the   course   of  the   diplo- 
matic  negotiations   by   which   our   For- 
eign Office  achieved  its  design  of  at  last 
settling  accounts  with  Germany  at  the 
most  favourable  moment  from  the  Mili- 
tarist point  of  view,  I  shall  have  to  ex- 
hibit our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  as  behaving  almost  exactly  as  we 
have   accused   the    Kaiser   of   behaving. 
Yet  I  see  him  throughout  as  an  honest 
gentleman,  "perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
meaning    well,    revolted     at    the     last 
moment  by  the  horror  of  war,  clinging 
to  the  hope  that  in  some  vague  way  he 
could  persuade  everybody  to  be  reason- 
able if  they  would  only  come  and  talk 
to  him  as  they  did  when  the  big  Powers 
were  kept  out  of  the  Balkan  war,  but 
hopelessly  destitute  of  a  positive  policy 
of   any   kind,   and   therefore    unable    to 
resist  those  who  had  positive  business  in 
hand.    And  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  I  think  that  the  conscious  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Grey   was   Othello,   and   the   sub- 
conscious, lago.    I  do  think  that  the  For- 
eign   Office,    of   which    Sir    Edward    is 
merely  the  figure  head,  was  as  deliber- 
ately   and   consciously   bent   on   a    long 
deferred    Militarist   war   with    Germany 
as  the  Admiralty  was;  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal.     If  Sir  Edward  Grey 
did  not  know  what  he  wanted,  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  was  in  no  such  perplexity. 
He  was  not  an  "  ist  "  of  any  sort,  but  a 
straightforward   holder    of   the   popular 
opinion  that  if  you  are  threatened  you 
should  hit  out,  unless  you  are  afraid  to. 
Had  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  affair  he 
might  quite  possibly  have   averted   the 
war    (and  thereby  greatly  disappointed 
himself  and  the  British  public)  by  simply 
frightening  the  Kaiser.     As  it  was,  he 
had  arranged  for  the  co-operation  of  the 


French  and  British  fleets;  was  spoiling 
for  the  fight;  and  must  have  restrained 
himself  with  great  difficulty  from  tak- 
ing off  his  coat  in  public  whilst  Mr.  As- 
quith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  giving 
the  country  the  assurances  which  were 
misunderstood  to  mean  that  we  were  not 
bound  to  go  to  war,  and  not  more  likely 
to  do  so  than  usual.'  But  though  Sir  Ed- 
ward did  not  clear  up  the  misunder- 
standing, I  think  he  went  to  war  with 
the  heavy  heart  of  a  Junker  Liberal 
(such  centaurs  exist)  and  not  with  the 
exultation  of  a  Junker  Jingo. 

I  may  now,  without  more  than  the  ir- 
reducible minimum  of  injustice  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  proceed  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  as  they 
will  appear  to  the  Congress  which,  I  am 
assuming,  will  settle  the  terms  on  which 
Europe  is  to  live  more  or  less  happily 
ever  after. 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  War. 

The  evidence  of  how  the  Junker  diplo- 
matists of  our  Foreign  Office  let  us  in 
for  the  war  is  in  the  White  Paper,  Mis- 
cellaneous No.  6  (1914),  containing  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  European 
crisis,  and  since  reissued,  with  a  later 
White  Paper  and  some  extra  .matter,  as 
a  penny  bluebook  in  miniature.  In  these 
much-cited  and  little-read  documents  we 
see  the  Junkers  of  all  the  nations,  the 
men  who  have  been  saying  for  years 
"It's  bound  to  come,"  and  clamouring  in 
England  for  compulsory  military  service 
and  expeditionary  forces,  momentarily 
staggered  and  not  a  little  frightened  by 
the  sudden  realization  that  it  has  come 
at  last.  They  rush  round  from  foreign 
office  to  embassy,  and  from  embassy  to 
palace,  twittering  "  This  is  awful.  Can't 
you  stop  it?  Won't  you  be  reasonable? 
Think  of  the  consequences,"  etc.,  etc. 
One  man  among  them  keeps  his  head  and 
looks  the  facts  in  the  face.  That  man  is 
Sazonoff,  the  Russian  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  He  keeps  steadily  trying 
to  make  Sir  Edward  Grey  face  the  in- 
evitable. He  says  and  reiterates,  in 
effect,  "  You  know  very  well  that  you 
cannot  keep  out  of  a  European  war.  You 
know  you  are  pledged  to  fight  Germany 
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if  Germany  attacks  France.  You  know 
that  your  arrangments  for  the  fight  are 
actually  made;  that  already  the  British 
army  is  commanded  by  a  Franco-British 
Council  of  War;  that  there  is  no  possible 
honourable  retreat  for  you.  You  know 
that  this  old  man  in  Austria,  who  would 
have  been  superannuated  years  ago  if  he 
had  been  an  exciseman,  is  resolved  to 
make  war  on  Servia,  and  sent  that  silly 
forty-eight  hours  ultimatum  when  we 
were  all  out  of  town  so  that  he  could  be- 
gin fighting  before  we  could  get  back  to 
sit  on  his  head.  You  know  that  he  has 
the  Jingo  mob  of  Vie  ina  behind  him. 
You  know  that  if  he  makes  war,  Russia 
must  mobilize.  You  know  that  France  is 
bound  to  come  in  with  us  as  you  are  with 
France.  You  know  that  the  moment  we 
mobilize,  Germany,  the  old  man's  ally, 
will  have  only  one  desperate  chance  of 
victory,  and  that  is  to  overwhelm  our 
ally,  France,  with  one  superb  rush  of  her 
millions,  and  then  sweep  back  and  meet 
us  on  the  Vistula.  You  kijow  that  noth- 
ing can  stop  this  except  Germany  re- 
monstrating with  Austria,  and  insisting 
on  the  Servian  case  being  dealt  with  by 
an  international  tribunal  and  not  by  war. 
You  know  that  Germany  dares  not  do 
this,  because  her  alliance  with  Austria  is 
her  defence  against  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  and  that  she  does  not  want  to 
do  it  in  any  case,  because  the  Kaiser 
naturally  has  a  strong  class  prejudice 
against  the  blowing  up  of  Royal  person- 
ages by  irresponsible  revolutionists,  and 
thinks  nothing  too  bad  for  Servia  after 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke.  There 
is  just  one  chance  of  avoiding  Armaged- 
don: a  slender  one,  but  worth  trying. 
You  averted  war  in  the  Algeciras  crisis, 
and  again  in  the  Agadir  crisis,  by  saying 
you  would  fight.  Try  it  again.  The 
Kaiser  is  stiffnecked  because  he  does  not 
believe  you  are  going  to  fight  this  time. 
Well,  convince  him  that  you  are.  The 
odds  against  him  will  then  be  so  terrible 
that  he  may  not  dare  to  support  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  at  such  a 
price.  And  if  Austria  is  thus  forced  to 
proceed  judicially  against  Servia,  we 
Russians  will  be  satisfied;  and  there  will 
be  no  war." 


Sir  Edward  could  not  see  it.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  Liberal  Government,  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  politcal  career 
for  the  man  who  does  not  put  his  party's 
tenure  of  office  before  every  other  con- 
sideration. What  would  The  Daily  News 
and  The  Manchester  Guardian  have 
said  had  he,  Bismarck-like,  said  bluntly: 
"  If  war  once  breaks  out,  the  old  score 
between  England  and  Prussia  will  be 
settled,  not  by  ambassadors'  tea  parties 
and  Areopaguses,  but  by  blood  and 
iron  ?  "  In  vain  did  Sazonof f  repeat, 
"  But  if  you  are  going  to  fight,  as  you 
know  you  are,  why  not  say  so?"  Sir 
Edward,  being  Sir  Edward  and  not 
Winston  Churchill  or  Lloyd  George,  could 
not  admit  that  he  was  going  to  fight.  He 
might  have  forestalled  the  dying  Pope 
and  his  noble  Christian  "  I  bless  peace  " 
by  a  noble,  if  heathen,  "  I  fight  war." 
Instead,  he  persuaded  us  all  that  he  was 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  fight. 
He  persuaded  Germany  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  serious  intention  of  fighting- 
Sir  Owen  Seaman  wrote  in  Punch  an 
amusing  and  witty  No-Intervention  poem. 
Sporting  Liberals  offered  any  odds  that 
there  would  be  no  war  for  England.  And 
Germany,  confident  that  with  Austria's 
help  she  could  break  France  with  one 
hand  and  Russia  with  the  other  if  Eng- 
land held  aloof,  let  Austria  throw  the 
match  into  the  magazine. 

The  Battery  Unmasked. 

Then  the  Foreign  Office,  always  act- 
ing through  its  amiable  and  popular  but 
confused  instrument  Sir  Edward,  un- 
masked the  Junker-Militarist  battery. 
He  suddenly  announced  that  England 
must  take  a  hand  in  the  war,  though  he 
did  not  yet  tell  the  English  people  so,  it 
being  against  the  diplomatic  tradition 
to  tell  them  anything  until  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  object.  But  he  told  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
caught  in  a  death  trap,  pleaded  desper- 
ately for  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
Would  we  promise  to  spare  Germany  if 
Belgium  were  left  untouched?  No. 
Would  we  say  on  what  conditions  we 
would  spare  Germany?  No.  i^ot  if  the 
Germans  promised  not  to  annex  French 
territory?     No.    Not  even  if  they  prom- 
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ised  not  to  touch  the  French  colonies? 
No.  Was  there  no  way  out  ?  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  frank.  He  admitted  there  was 
just  one  chance;  that  Liberal  opinion 
might  not  stand  the  war  if  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  were  not  violated.  And  he 
provided  against  that  chance  by  commit- 
ting England  to  the  war  the  day  before 
he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

All  this  is  recorded  in  the  language  of 
diplomacy  in  the  White  Paper  on  or  be- 
tween the  lines.  That  language  is  not  so 
straightforward  as  my  language;  but  at 
the  crucial  points  it  is  clear  enough. 
Sazonoff's  tone  is  politely  diplomatic  in 
No.  6;  but  in  No.  17  he  lets  himself  go. 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  Germany  really 
Wants  war;  but  her  attitude  is  decided 
by  yours.  If  you  take  your  stand  firm- 
ly with  France  and  Russia  there  will  be 
no  war.  If  you  fail  them  now,  rivers  of 
blood  will  flow,  and  you  will  in  the  end . 
be  dragged  into  war."  He  was  precisely 
right;  but  he  did  not  realize  that  war 
was  exactly  what  our  Junkers  wanted. 
They  did  not  dare  to  tell  themselves  so; 
and  naturally  they  did  not  dare  to  tell 
him  so.  And  perhaps  his  own  interest 
in  war  was  too  strong  to  make  him  re- 
gret the  rejection  of  his  honest  advice. 
To  break  up  the  Avstrian  Empire  and 
achieve  for  Russia  the  Slav  Caliphate  of 
South-East  Europe  whilst  defeating 
Prussia  with  the  help  of  France  and  of 
Russia's  old  enemy  and  Prussia's  old 
ally  England,  was  a  temptation  so 
enormous  that  Sazonoff,  in  resisting  it 
80  far  as  to  shew  Sir  Edward  Grey 
frankly  the  only  chance  of  preventing 
it,  proved  himself  the  most  genuine  hu- 
manitarian in  the  diplomatic  world. 

Number  123. 

The  decisive  communication  between 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Prince  Lichnowsky 
is  recorded  in  the  famous  No.  123.  With 
the  rather  childish  subsequent  attempt 
to  minimize  No.  123  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prince  was  merely  an  amiable  nin- 
compoop who  did  not  really  represent  his 
fiendish  sovereign,  neither  I  nor  any 
other  serious  person  need  be  concerned. 
What  is  beyond  all  controversy  is  that 


after  that  conversation  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky could  do  nothing  but  tell  the  Kaiser 
that  the  Entente,  having  at  last  got  his 
imperial  head  in  chancery,  was  not  going 
to  let  him  off  on  any  terms,  and  that  it 
was  now  a  fight  to  a  finish  between  the 
British  and  German  empires.  Then  the 
Kaiser  said:  "We  are  Germans.  God 
help  us!  "  When  a  crowd  of  foolish  stu- 
dents came  cheering  for  the  war  under 
his  windows,  he  bade  them  go  to  the 
churches  and  pray.  His  telegrams  to 
the  Tsar  (the  omission  of  which  from 
the  penny  bluebcok  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  chivalrous)  were  dignified  and  pathet- 
ic. And  when  the  Germans,  taking  a 
line  from  the  poet  they  call  "  unser 
Shakespeare,"  said:  "Come  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  in  arms  and  we 
shall  shock  them,"  it  was,  from  the  ro- 
mantic militarist  point  of  view,  fine. 
What  Junker-led  men  could  do  they  have 
since  done  to  make  that  thrasonical  brag 
good.  But  there  is  no  getting  over  the 
fact  that,  in  Tommy  Atkins's  phrase,  they 
had  asked  for  it.  Their  Junkers,  like 
ours,  had  drunk  to  The  Day;  and  they 
should  not  have  let  us  choose  it  after 
riling  us  for  so  many  years.  And  that 
is  why  Sir  Edward  had  a  great  surprise 
when  he  at  last  owned  up  in  Parliament. 

How  the  Nation  Took  It. 

The  moment  he  said  that  we  could 
not  "  stand  aside  with  our  arms  folded  " 
and  see  our  friend  and  neighbour  France 
"  bombarded  and  battered,"  the  whole 
nation  rose  to  applaud  him.  All  the 
Foreign  Office  distrust  of  public  opinion, 
the  concealment  of  the  Anglo-French 
plan  of  campaign,  the  disguise  of  the 
Entente  in  a  quaker's  hat,  the  duping 
of  the  British  public  and  the  Kaiser  with 
one  and  the  same  prevarication,  had 
been  totally  unnecessary  and  unpopular, 
like  most  of  these  ingenuities  which 
diplomatists  think  subtle  and  Machia- 
vellian. The  British  Public  had  all  along 
been  behind  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  It  had 
wanted  Sir  Edward  to  do  just  what  Sa- 
zonoff wanted  him  to  do, and  what  I, in  the 
columns  of  The  Daily  News  proposed  he 
should  do  nine  months  ago  (I  must  really 
be  allowed  to  claim  that  I  am  not  merely 
wise  after  the  event),  which  was  to  arm 
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to  the  teeth  regardless  of  an  expense 
which  to  us  would  have  been  a  mere 
fleabite,  and  tell  Germany  that  if  she 
laid  a  finger  on  France  we  would  unite 
with  France  to  defeat  her,  offering  her 
at  the  same  time  as  consolation  for  that 
threat,  the  assurance  that  we  would  do 
as  much  to  France  if  she  wantonly  broke 
the  peace  in  the  like  fashion  by  attack- 
ing Germany.  No  unofficial  Englishman 
worth  his  salt  wanted  to  snivel  hypocrit- 
ically about  our  love  of  peace  and  our 
respect  for  treaties  and  our  solemn  ac- 
ceptance of  a  painful  duty,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  nauseous  mixture  of  school- 
master's twaddle,  parish  magazine  cant, 
and  cinematograph  melodrama  with 
which  we  were  deluged.  We  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  knock  the  Kaiser's  head 
off  just  to  teach  him  that  if  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  ride  roughshod  over  Eu- 
rope, including  our  new  friends  the 
French,  and  the  plucky  little  Belgians, 
he  was  reckoning  without  old  England. 
And  in  this  pugnacious  but  perfectly 
straightforward  and  human  attitude  the 
nation  needed  no  excuses  because  the  na- 
tion honestly  did  not  know  that  we  were 
taking  the  Kaiser  at  a  disadvantage,  or 
that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  had 
been  just  as  much  a  menace  to  peace  as 
the  Austro-German  one.  But  the  Foreign 
Office  knew  that  very  well,  and  therefore 
began  to  manufacture  superfluous,  dis- 
ingenuous, and  rather  sickening  excuses 
at  a  great  rate.  The  nation  had  a  clean 
conscience,  and  was  really  innocent  of 
any  aggressive  strategy:  the  Foreign 
Office  was  redhanded,  and  did  not  want 
to  be  found  ont.    Hence  its  sermons. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  Hoists  the  Country's 
Flag. 

It  -was  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  who  at  the 
critical  moment  spoke  with  the  nation's 
voice.  When  he  uttered  his  electric  out- 
burst of  wrath  against  "  this  drilling, 
trampling  foolery  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope "  he  gave  expression  to  the  pent- 
up  exasperation  of  years  of  smoulder- 
ing revolt  against  swank  and  domineer, 
guff  and  bugaboo,  calling  itself  blood 
and  iron,  and  mailed  fist,  and  God  and 
conscience  and  anything  else  that 
sounded    superb.       Like    Nietzsche,    we 


were  "  fed  up  "  with  the  Kaiser's  im- 
prisonments of  democratic  journalists 
for  Majestaetsheleidigung  (monarch 
disparagement) ,  with  his  ancestors,  and 
his  mission,  and  his  gospel  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  for  poor  men,  and 
of  authority,  tempered  by  duelling,  for 
rich  men.  The  world  had  become  sore- 
headed,  and  desired  intensely  that  they 
who  clatter  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  Nobody  cared  twopence  about 
treaties:  indeed,  it  was  not  for  us, 
who  had  seen  the  treaty  of  Berlin  torn 
up  by  the  brazen  seizure  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria  in  1909,  and 
taken  that  lying  down,  as  Russia  did, 
to  talk  about  the  sacredness  of  treaties, 
even  if  the  wastepaper  baskets  of  the 
Foreign  Offices  were  not  full  of  torn 
up  "  scraps  of  paper,"  and  a  very  good 
thing  too;  for  General  von  Bernhardi's 
assumption  that  circumstances  alter 
treaties  is  not  a  page  from  Machiavelli: 
it  is  a  platitude  from  the  law  books. 
The  man  in  the  street  understood  little 
or  nothing  about  Servia  or  Russia  or 
any  of  the  cards  with  which  the  diplo- 
matists were  playing  their  perpetual 
game  of  Beggar  my  Neighbour.  We 
were  rasped  beyond  endurance  by  Prus- 
sian Militarism  and  its  contempt  for  us 
and  for  human  happiness  and  common 
sense;  and  we  just  rose  at  it  and  went 
for  it.  We  have  set  out  to  smash  the 
Kaiser  exactly  as  we  set  out  to  smash 
the  Mahdi.  Mr.  Wells  never  mentioned 
a  treaty.  He  said,  in  effect:  "  There 
stands  the  monster  all  freedom-loving 
men  hate;  and  at  last  we  are  going  to 
fight  it."  And  the  public,  bored  by  the 
diplomatists,  said :  "  Now  you're  talk- 
ing! "  We  did  not  stop  to  ask  our  con- 
sciences whether  the  Prussian  assump- 
tion that  the  dominion  of  the  civilized 
earth  belongs  to  German  culture 
is  really  any  more  bumptious  than  the 
English  assumption  that  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  belongs  to  British  commerce. 
And  in  our  island  security  we  were  as 
little  able  as  ever  to  realize  the  terrible 
military  danger  of  Germany's  geograph- 
ical position  between  France  and  Eng- 
land on  her  west  flank  and  Russia  on 
her  east:  all  three  leagued  for  her  de- 
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Btruction;  and  how  unreasonable  it  was 
to  ask  Germany  to  lose  the  fraction  of 
a  second  (much  less  Sir  Maurice  de 
Runsen's  naive  "  a  few  days'  delay ") 
in  dashing  at  her  Western  foe  when 
she  could  obtain  no  pledge  as  to  West- 
ern intentions.  "  We  are  now  in  a  state 
of  necessity;  and  Necessity  knows  no 
law,"  said  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
the  Reichstag.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  us,"  said  the  German  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  to  our  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin,  who  had  suddenly 
developed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  Treaty  of  London, 
dated  1839,  and  still,  as  it  happened, 
inviolate  among  the  torn  fragments  of 
many  subsequent  and  similar  "  scraps 
of  paper."  Our  Ambassador  seems  to 
have  been  of  Sir  Maurice's  opinion  that 
there  could  be  no  such  tearing  hurry. 
The  Germans  could  enter  France 
through  the  line  of  forts  between  Ver- 
dun and  Toul  if  they  were  really  too 
flustered  to  wait  a  few  days  on  the 
chance  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  persuasive 
conversation  and  charming  character 
softening  Russia  and  bringing  Austria 
to  conviction  of  sin.  Thereupon  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  not  being  quite  an 
angel,  asked  whether  we  had  counted 
the  cost  of  crossing  the  path  of  an  Em- 
pire fighting  for  its  life  (for  these 
Militarist  statesmen  do  really  believe 
that  nations  can  be  killed  by  cannon 
shot).  That  was  a  threat;  and  as  we 
cared  nothing  about  Germany's  peril, 
and  wouldn't  stand  being  threatened 
any  more  by  a  Power  of  which  we  now 
had  the  inside  grip,  the  fat  remained  in 
the  fire,  blazing  more  fiercely  than  ever. 
There  was  only  one  end  possible  to  such 
a  clash  of  high  tempers,  national  ego- 
tisms, and  reciprocal  ig^norances. 

Delicate   Position   of   Mr.   Asquith. 

It  seemed  a  splendid  chance  for  the 
Government  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  nation.  But  no  British  Government 
within  my  recollection  has  ever  under- 
stood the  nation.  Mr.  Asquith,  true  to 
the  Gladstonian  tradition  (hardly  just  to 
Gladstone,  by  the  way)  that  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  should  know  nothing 
concerning  foreign  politics  and  care  less, 


and  calmly  insensible  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  popular  explosion,  fell  back  on 
1839,  picking  up  the  obvious  barrister's 
point  about  the  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium,  and  tried  the  equally  ob- 
vious barrister's  claptrap  about  "  an 
infamous  proposal  "  on  the  jury.  He  as- 
sured us  that  nobody  could  have  done 
more  for  peace  than  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
though  the  rush  to  smash  the  Kaiser 
was  the  most  popular  thing  Sir  Edward 
had  ever  done. 

Besides,  there  was  another  difficulty. 
Mr.  Asquith  himself,  though  serenely 
persuaded  that  he  is  a  Liberal  states- 
man, is,  in  effect,  very  much  what  the 
Kaiser  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
a  Yorkshireman  and  a  lawyer,  instead 
of  being  only  half  English  and  the  other 
half  Hohenzollern,  and  an  anointed  em- 
peror to  boot.  As  far  as  popular  liber- 
ties are  concerned,  history  will  make  no 
distinction  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Met- 
ternich.  He  is  forced  to  keep  on  the 
safe  academic  ground  of  Belgium  by  the 
very  obvious  consideration  that  if  he  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  Kaiser's  imprison- 
ments of  editors  and  democratic  agitat- 
ors and  so  forth,  a  Homeric  laughter, 
punctuated  with  cries  of,  "  How  about 
Denshawai?"  "What  price  Tom  Mann?" 
"Votes  for  women!"  "Been  in  India 
lately  ?  "  "  Make  McKenna  Kaiser," 
"  Or  dear  old  Herbert  Gladstone,"  etc., 
etc.,  would  promptly  spoil  that  pose. 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  Militarism  apart, 
Germany  is  in  many  ways  more  demo- 
cratic in  practice  than  England;  indeed 
the  Kaiser  has  been  openly  reviled  as  a 
coward  by  his  Junkers  because  he  falls 
short  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  calm  indiffer- 
ence to  Liberal  principles  and  blank 
ignorance  of  working-class  sympathies, 
opinions,  and  interests. 

Mr.  Asquith  had  also  to  distract  public 
attention  from  the  fact  that  three  official 
members  of  his  Government,  all  men  of 
unquestioned  and  conspicuous  patriotism 
and  intellectual  honesty,  walked  straight 
out  into  private  life  on  the  declaration  of 
war.  One  of  them,  Mr.  John  Burns,  did 
so  at  an  enormous  personal  sacrifice,  and 
has  since  maintained  a  grim  silence  far 
more  eloquent  than  the  famous  speech 
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Germany  invented  for  him.  It  is  not 
generally  believed  that  these  three  states- 
men were  actuated  by  a  passion  for  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  seize  its  grand  chance  and 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
movement  that  responded  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  declaration:  the  very  simple  rea- 
son being  that  the  Government  does  not 
represent  the  nation,  and  is  in  its  sym- 
pathies just  as  much  a  Junker  govern- 
ment as  the  Kaiser's.  And  so,  what  the 
Government  cannot  do  has  to  be  done  by 
unofficial  persons  with  clean  and  brilliant 
anti-Junker  records  like  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett,  Mr.  Neil  Lyons,  and 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Neither  Mr. 
Asquith  nor  Sir  Edward  Grey  can  grasp, 
as  these  real  spokesmen  of  their  time 
do,  the  fact  that  we  just  simply  want  to 
put  an  end  to  Potsdamnation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Both  of  them  prob- 
ably think  Potsdam  a  very  fine  and  en- 
viable institution,  and  want  England  to 
out-Potsdam  Potsdam  and  to  monopolize 
the  command  of  the  seas;  a  monstrous 
aspiration.  We,  I  take  it,  want  to  guar- 
antee that  command  of  the  sea  which 
is  the  common  heritage  of  mankind  to  the 
tiniest  State  and  the  humblest  fisherman 
that  depends  on  the  sea  for  a  livelihood. 
We  want  the  North  Sea  to  be  as  safe  for 
everybody,  English  or  German,  as  Port- 
land Place. 

The  Need  for  Recrimination. 

And  now  somebody  who  would  rather 
I  had  not  said  all  this  (having  probably 
talked  dreadful  nosense  about  Belgium 
and  so  forth  for  a  month  past)  is  sure  to 
ask:  "  Why  all  this  recrimination?  What 
is  done  is  done.  Is  it  not  now  the  duty 
of  every  Englishman  to  sink  all  differ- 
ences in  the  face  of  the  common  peril?" 
etc.,  etc.  To  all  such  prayers  to  be 
shielded  from  that  terrible  thing,  the 
truth,  I  must  reply  that  history  consists 
mainly  of  recrimination,  and  that  I  am 
writing  history  because  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  has  occurred  is  not 
only  indispensable  to  any  sort  of  reason- 
able behaviour  on  our  part  in  the  face  of 
Europe  when  the  inevitable  day  of  set- 
tlement comes,  but  because  it  has  a  prac- 


tical bearing  on  the  most  perilously  ur- 
gent and  immediate  business  before  us: 
the  business  of  the  appeal  to  the  nation 
for  recruits  and  for  enormous  sums  of 
money.  It  has  to  decide  the  question 
whether  that  appeal  shall  be  addressed 
frankly  to  our  love  of  freedom,  and  our 
tradition  (none  the  less  noble  and  moving 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
diplomatic  facts)  that  England  is  a  guar- 
dian of  the  world's  liberty,  and  not  to 
bad  law  about  an  obsolete  treaty,  and 
cant  about  the  diabolical  personal  dispo- 
sition of  the  Kaiser,  and  the  wounded 
propriety  of  a  peace-loving  England,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  slosh  and  tosh  that 
has  been  making  John  Bull  sick  for 
months  past.  No  doubt  at  first,  when 
we  were  all  clasping  one  another's  hands 
very  hard  and  begging  one  another  not 
to  be  afraid,  almost  anything  was  ex- 
cusable. Even  the  war  notes  of  Mr.  Gar- 
vin, which  stood  out  as  the  notes  of  a 
gentleman  amid  a  welter  of  scurrilous 
rubbish  and  a  rather  blackguardly 
Punch  cartoon  mocking  the  agony  of 
Berlin  (Punch  having  turned  its  non- 
interventionist  coat  very  promptly),  had 
sometimes  to  run:  "We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  what  is  happening  at  the 
front,  except  that  the  heroism  of  the 
British  troops  will  thrill  the  ages  to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  But  now  it  is  time  to  pull 
ourselves  together;  to  feel  our  muscle; 
to  realize  the  value  of  our  strength  and 
pluck;  and  to  tell  the  truth  unashamed 
like  men  of  courage  and  character,  not 
to  shirk  it  like  the  official  apologists  of 
a  Foreign  Office  plot. 

What  Germany  Should  Have  Done. 

And  first,  as  I  despise  critics  who  put 
people  in  the  wrong  without  being  able 
to  set  them  right,  I  shall,  before  I  go 
any  further  with  my  criticism  of  our 
official  position,  do  the  Government  and 
the  Foreign  Office  the  service  of  find- 
ing a  correct  official  position  for  them; 
for  I  admit  that  the  popular  position, 
though  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  too 
crude  for  official  use.  This  correct  of- 
ficial position  can  be  found  only  by  con- 
sidering what  Germany  should  have 
done,  and  might  have  done  had  she  not 
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been,  like  our  own  Junkers,  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  Militarist  craze,  and  ob- 
sessed by  the  chronic  Militarist  panic, 
that  she  was  "  in  too  great  hurry  to  bid 
the  devil  good  morning."  The  matter  is 
simple  enough:  she  should  have  en- 
trusted the  security  of  her  western 
frontier  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  west 
of  Europe  and  to  America,  and  fought 
Russia,  if  attacked,  with  her  rear  not 
otherwise  defended.  The  -Militarist 
theory  is  that  we,  France  and  England, 
would  have  immediately  sprung  at  her 
from  behind;  but  that  is  just  how  the 
Militarist  theory  gets  its  votaries  into 
trouble  by  assuming  that  Europe  is  a 
chess  board.  Europe  is  not  a  chess 
board;  but  a  populous  continent  in  which 
only  a  very  few  people  are  engaged  in 
military  chess;  and  even  those  few  have 
many  other  things  to  consider  besides 
capturing  their  adversary's  king.  Not 
only  would  it  have  been  impossible  for 
England  to  have  attacked  Germany  un- 
der such  circumstances;  but  if  France 
had  done  so  England  could  not  have  as- 
sisted her,  and  might  even  have  been 
compelled  by  public  opinion  to  inter- 
vene by  way  of  a  joint  protest  from  Eng- 
land and  America,  or  even  by  arms,  on 
her  behalf  if  she  were  murderously 
pressed  on  both  flanks.  Even  our  Milit- 
arists and  diplomatists  would  have  had 
reasons  for  such  an  intervention.  An 
aggressive  Franco-Russian  hegemony, 
if  it  crushed  Germany,  would  be  quite  as 
disagreeable  to  us  as  a  German  one.  Thus 
Germany  would  at  worst  have  been 
fighting  Russia  and  France  with  tie 
sympathy  of  all  the  other  Powers,  rnd 
a  chance  of  active  assistance  from  seme 
of  them,  especially  those  who  .'hare  her 
hostility  to  the  Russian  Government, 
Had  France  not  attacked  her — and 
though  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  terms 
of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  strangely  content  to  be, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  French  Govern- 
ment could  have  justified  to  its  own 
people  a  fearfully  dangerous  attack  on 
Germany  had  Russia  been  the  aggressor 
— Germany  would  have  secured  fair 
play   for   her   fight   with    Russia.     But 


even  the  fight  with  Russia  was  not  in- 
evitable. The  ultimatum  to  Servia  was 
the  escapade  of  a  dotard:  a  worse  crime 
than  the  assassination  that  provoked  it. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  con- 
clusion in  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen's  de- 
spatch (No.  161)  that  it  could  have  been 
got  over,  and  that  Russia  and  Austria 
would  have  thought  better  of  fighting 
and  come  to  terms.  Peace  was  really 
on  the  cards;  and  the  sane  game  was  to 
play  for  it. 

The  Achilles  Heel  of  Militarism. 

Instead,  Germany  flew  at  France's 
throat,  and  by  incidentally  invading  Bel- 
gium gave  us  the  excuse  our  Militarists 
wanted  to  attack  her  with  the  full  sym- 
pathy of  the  nation.  Why  did  she  do 
this  stupid  thing?  Not  because  of  the 
counsels  of  General  von  Bernhardi.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  warned  her  expressly 
against  allowing  herself  to  be  caught 
between  Russia  and  a  Franco-British 
combination  until  she  had  formed  a  coun- 
terbalancing alliance  with  America,  Italy, 
and  Turkey.  And  he  had  most  certainly 
not  encouraged  her  to  depend  on  England 
sparing  her:  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
not  sufficiently*  admire  the  wily  ruth- 
lessness  with  which  England  watches 
her  opportunity  and  springs  at  her  foe 
when  the  foe  is  down.  (He  little  knew, 
poor  man,  how  much  he  was  flattering 
our  capacity  for  Realpolitik!)  But  he 
had  reckoned  without  his  creed's  fatal 
and  fundamental  weakness,  which  is,  that 
as  Junker-Militarism  promotes  only  stu- 
pid people  and  snobs,  and  suppresses 
genuine  realists  as  if  they  were  snakes, 
it  always  turns  out  when  a  crisis  arrives 
that  "  the  silly  people  don't  know  their 
own  silly  business."  The  Kaiser  and  his 
ministers  made  an  appalling  mess  of 
their  job.  They  were  inflamed  by  Bern- 
hardi; but  they  did  not  understand  him. 
They  swallowed  his  flattery,  but  did  not 
take  in  his  strategy  or  his  warnings. 
They  knew  that  when  the  moment  came 
to  face  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  they 
were  to  make  a  magnificient  dash  at 
France  and  sweep  her  pieces  off  the  great 
chess  board  before  the  Russians  had  time 
to  mobilize;  and  then  return  and  crush 
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Russia,  leaving  the  conquest  of  England 
for  another  day.  This  was  honestly  as 
much  as  their  heads  could  hold  at  one 
time;  and  they  were  helplessly  unable 
to  consider  whether  the  other  conditions 
postulated  by  Bernhardi  were  present, 
or  indeed,  in  the  excitement  of  their 
schoolboyish  imaginations,  to  remember 
whether  he  had  postulated  any  at  all. 
And  so  they  made  their  dash  and  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  at  every  point 
morally,  besides  making  victory  humanly 
impossible  for  themselves  militarily. 
That  is  the  nemesis  of  Militarism:  the 
Militarist  is  thrown  into  a  big  game 
which  he  is  too  stupid  to  be  able  to  play 
successfully.  Philip  of  Spain  tried  it  300 
years  ago;  and  the  ruin  he  brought  on 
his  empire  has  lasted  to  this  day.  He 
was  so  stupid  that  though  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  of 
God  (as  sure  a  sign  of  a  hopeless  fool 
in  a  man  who  cannot  see  that  every 
other  man  is  equally  an  instrument  of 
that  Power  as  it  is  a  guarantee  of  wis- 
dom and  goodwill  in  the  man  who  re- 
spects his  neighbor  as  himself)  he  at- 
tempted to  fight  Drake  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  cannon  was  a  weapon  that  no 
real  gentleman  and  good  Catholic  would 
condescend  to  handle.  Louis  XIV.  tried 
again  two  centuries  ago,  and,  being  a 
more  frivolous  fool,  got  beaten  by  Marl- 
borough and  sent  his  great-grandson 
from  the  throne  to  the  guillotine.  Na- 
poleon tried  it  100  years  ago.  He  was 
more  dangerous,  because  he  had  prodi- 
gious personal  ability  and  technical  mili- 
tary skill;  and  he  started  with  the  mag- 
nificent credential  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. All  that  carried  him  farther  than 
the  Spanish  bigot  or  the  French  fop;  but 
he,  too,  accreted  fools  and  knaves,  and 
ended  defeated  in  St.  Helena  after  pan- 
dering for  twenty  years  to  the  appetite 
of  idiots  for  glory  and  bloodshed;  waging 
war  as  "  a  great  game  ";  and  finding  in 
a  field  strewn  with  corpses  "  un  beau 
spectacle."  In  short,  as  strong  a  magnet 
to  fools  as  the  others,  though  so  much 
abler. 

Our  Own  True  Position. 
Now  comes  the  question,  in  what  po- 
sition did  this  result  of  a  mad  theory 


and  a  hopelessly  incompetent  applica- 
tion of  it  on  the  part  of  Potsdam  place 
our  own  Government?  It  left  us  quite 
clearly  in  the  position  of  the  responsible 
policeman  of  the  west.  There  was  no- 
body else  in  Europe  strong  enough  to 
chain  "  the  mad  dog."  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Switzerland  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  take  that  duty  on  them- 
selves, even  if  Norway  and  Sweden  had 
not  good*  reason  to  be  anti-Russian,  and 
the  Dutch  capitalists  were  not  half  con- 
vinced that  their  commercial  prosperity 
would  be  greater  under  German  than 
under  native  rule.  It  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  Spain  could  have  done  any- 
thing; and  as  to  Italy,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  did  not  consider  herself  still 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was 
evidently  England  or  nobody.  For  Eng- 
gland  to  have  refrained  from  hurling 
herself  into  the  fray,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  was  impossible  from  every 
point  of  view.  From  the  democratic 
point  of  view  it  would  have  meant  an 
acceptance  of  the  pretension  of  which 
Potsdam,  by  attacking  the  French  Re- 
public, had  made  itself  the  champion: 
that  is,  the  pretension  of  the  Junker 
class  to  dispose  of  the  world  on  Militar- 
ist lines  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  masses.  From  the  interna- 
tional Socialist  point  of  view,  it  would 
have  been  the  acceptance  of  the  extreme 
nationalist  view  that  the  people  of  other 
countries  are  foreigners,  and  that  it 
does  not  concern  us  if  they  choose  to 
cut  one  another's  throats.  Our  Militar- 
ist Junkers  cried  "  If  we  let  Germany 
conquer  France  it  will  be  our  turn 
next."  Our  romantic  Junkers  added 
"  and  serve  us  right  too :  what  man  will 
pity  us  when  the  hour  strikes  for  us,  if 
we  skulk  now? "  Even  the  wise,  who 
loathe  war,  and  regard  it  as  such  a  dis- 
honour and  disgrace  in  itself  that  all  its 
laurels  cannot  hide  its  brand  of  Cain, 
had  to  admit  that  police  duty  is  neces- 
sary and  that  war  must  be  made  on 
such  war  as  the  Germans  had  made  by 
attacking  France  in  an  avowed  attempt 
to  substitute  a  hegemony  of  cannon  for 
the  comity   of   nations.    There   was   no 
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alternative.  Had  the  Foreign  Office 
been  the  International  Socialist  Bureau, 
had  Sir  Edward  Grey  been  Jaures,  had 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  been  Prime 
Minister,  had  Russia  been  Germany's 
ally  instead  of  ours,  the  result  would 
still  have  been  the  same:  we  must  have 
drawn  the  sword  to  save  France  and 
smash  Potsdam  as  we  smashed  and  al- 
ways must  smash  Philip,  Louis,  Napo- 
leon, et  hoc  genus  omne. 

The  case  for  our  action  is  thus  as  com- 
plete as  any  casxia  belli  is  ever  likely  to 
be.  In  fact  its  double  character  as  both 
a  democratic  and  military  (if  not  Mili- 
tarist) case  makes  it  too  complete;  for 
it  enables  our  Junkers  to  claim  it  entirely 
for  themselves,  and  to  fake  it  with  pseu- 
do-legal justifications  which  destroy 
nine-tenths  of  our  credit,  the  military  and 
legal  cases  being  hardly  a  tenth  of  the 
whole:  indeed,  they  would  not  by  them- 
selves justify  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  grenadier.  For  instance,  take 
the  Militarist  view  that  we  must  fight 
Potsdam  because  if  the  Kaiser  is  victo- 
rious, it  will  be  our  turn  next!  Well:  are 
we  not  prepared  to  fight  always  when 
our  turn  comes?  Why  should  not  we 
also  depend  on  our  navy,  on  the  extreme 
improbability  of  Germany,  however  tri- 
umphant, making  two  such  terrible  calls 
on  her  people  in  the  same  generation  as 
a  war  involves,  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
defeated,  and  on  the  support  of  American 
and  European  public  opinion  when  our 
turn  comes,  if  there  is  nothing  at  stake 
now  but  the  difference  between  defeat 
and  victory  in  an  otherwise  indifferent 
military  campaign?  If  the  welfare  of 
the  world  does  not  suffer  any  more  by 
an  English  than  by  a  German  defeat 
who  cares  whether  we  are  defeated  or 
not?  As  mere  competitors  in  a  race  of 
armaments  and  an  Olympic  game  con- 
ducted with  ball  cartridge,  or  as  plaint- 
iffs in  a  technical  case  of  international 
law  (already  decided  against  us  in  1870, 
by  the  way,  when  Gladstone  had  to  re- 
sort to  a  new  treaty  made  ad  hoc  and 
lapsing  at  the  end  of  the  war)  we  might 
as  well  be  beaten  as  not,  for  all  the  harm 
that  will  ensue  to  anyone  but  ourselves, 
or  even  to  ourselves  apart  from  our  na- 


tional vanity.  It  is  as  the  special  con- 
stables of  European  life  that  we  are  im- 
portant, and  can  send  our  men  to  the 
trenches  with  the  assurance  that  they 
are  fighting  in  a  worthy  cause.  In  short, 
the  Junker  case  is  not  worth  twopence: 
the  Democratic  case,  the  Socialist  case, 
the  International  case  is  worth  all  it 
threatens  to  cost. 

The  German  Defence  to  Our  Indictment. 

What  is  the  German  reply  to  this  case  ? 
Or  rather,  how  would  the  Germans  reply 
to  it  if  their  official  Militarist  and 
Kaiserist  panjandrums  had  the  wit  to 
find  the  effective  reply?  Undoubtedly 
they  would  say  that  our  Social-Demo- 
cratic professions  are  all  very  fine,  but 
that  our  conversion  to  them  is  suspi- 
ciously sudden  and  recent.  They  would 
remark  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  a 
nation  in  deadly  peril  to  trust  its  exist- 
ence to  a  foreign  public  opinion  which 
has  not  only  never  been  expressed  by  the 
people  who  really  control  England's  for- 
eign policy,  but  is  flatly  opposed  to  all 
their  known  views  and  prejudices.  They 
would  ask  why,  instead  of  making  an 
Entente  with  France  and  Russia  and 
refusing  to  give  Germany  any  assurance 
concerning  its  object  except  that  we 
would  not  pledge  ourselves  to  remain 
neutral  if  the  Franco-Russian  Entente 
fell  on  Germany,  we  did  not  say  straight 
out  in  1912  (when  they  put  the  question 
flatly  to  us),  and  again  last  July  when 
Sazonoff  urged  us  so  strongly  to  shew 
our  hand,  that  if  Germany  attacked 
France  we  should  fight  her,  Russia  or  no 
Russia  (a  far  less  irritating  and  provoca- 
tive attitude),  although  we  knew  full  well 
that  an  attack  on  France  through  Bel- 
gium would  be  part  of  the  German  pro- 
gram if  the  Russian  peril  became  acute. 
They  would  point  out  that  if  our  own 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  openly  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  terms  of 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  it  was  hard 
for  a  German  to  believe  that  they  were 
wholly  fit  for  publication.  In  short,  they 
would  say  "  If  you  were  so  jolly  wise  and 
well  intentioned  before  the  event,  why 
did  not  your  Foreign  Minister  and  your 
ambassadors  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg — we  beg  pardon,  Petro- 
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grad — invite  us  to  keep  the  peace  and 
rely  on  western  public  opinion  instead  of 
refusing  us  every  pledge  except  the  hos- 
tile one  to  co-operate  with  France  against 
us  in  the  North  Sea,  and  making  it  only 
too  plain  to  us  that  your  policy  was  a 
Junker  policy  as  much  as  ours,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  hope  from  your  good- 
will? What  evidence  had  we  that  you 
were  playing  any  other  game  than  this 
Militarist  chess  of  our  own,  which  you 
now  so  piously  renounce,  but  which  none 
of  you  except  a  handful  of  Socialists 
whom  you  despise  and  Syndicalists  whom 
you  imprison  on  Militarist  pretexts  has 
opposed  for  years  past,  though  it  has 
been  all  over  your  Militarist  anti-German 
platforms  and  papers  and  magazines  ? 
Are  your  Social-Democratic  principles 
sincere,  or  are  they  only  a  dagger  you 
keep  up  your  sleeve  to  stab  us  in  the 
back  when  our  two  most  formidable  foes 
are  trying  to  garotte  us?  If  so,  where 
does  your  moral  superiority  come  in, 
hypocrites  that  you  are?  If  not,  why, 
we  repeat,  did  you  not  make  them  known 
to  all  the  world,  instead  of  making  an 
ambush  for  us  by  your  senseless 
silence?" 

I  see  no  reply  to  that  except  a  frank 
confession  that  we  did  not  know  our  own 
minds;  that  we  came  to  a  knowledge  of 
them  only  when  Germany's  attack  on 
France  forced  us  to  make  them  up  at 
last;  that  though  doubtless  a  chronic 
state  of  perfect  lucidity  and  long  pre- 
vision on  our  part  would  have  been  high- 
ly convenient,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  policy  of  not  fording  a 
stream  until  you  come  to  it;  and  that  in 
any  case  we  must  entirely  decline  to  ad- 
mit that  we  are  more  likely  than  other 
people  to  do  the  wrong  thing  when  cir- 
cumstances at  last  oblige  us  to  think  and 
act.  Also  that  the  discussion  is  idle  on 
the  shewing  of  the  German  case  itself; 
for  whether  the  Germans  assumed  us  to 
be  unscrupulous  Militarists  or  conscien- 
tious Democrats  they  were  bound  to  come 
to  the  same  conclusion:  namely,  that  we 
should  attack  them  if  they  attacked 
France;  consequently  their  assumption 
that  we  would  not  interfere  must  have 
been  based   on  the  belief  "  that  we  are 


simply  "  contemptible,"  which  is  the  sort 
of  mistake  people  have  to  pay  for  in  this 
wicked  world. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  hector  our  way 
in  the  Prussian  manner  out  of  that  dis- 
cussion well  enough,  provided  we  hold 
our  own  in  the  field.  But  the  Prussian 
manner  hardly  satisfies  the  conscience. 
True,  the  fact  that  our  diplomatists 
were  not  able  to  discover  the  right  course 
for  Germany  does  not  excuse  Germany 
for  being  unable  to  find  it  for  herself. 
Not  that  it  was  more  her  business  than 
ours:  it  was  a  European  question,  and 
should  have  been  solved  by  the  united 
counsels  of  all  the  ambassadors  and  For- 
eign Offices  and  chanceries.  Indeed  it 
could  not  have  been  stably  solved  with- 
out certain  assurances  from  them.  But 
it  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  Ger- 
many's business  as  anyone  else's,  and 
terribly  urgent  for  her:  "a  matter  of 
life  and  death,"  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
thought.  Still,  it  is  not  for  us  to  claim 
moral  superiority  to  Germany.  It  was 
for  us  a  matter  of  the  life  and  death  of 
many  Englishmen;  and  these  English- 
men are  dead  because  our  diplomatists 
were  as  blind  as  the  Prussians.  The  war 
is  a  failure  for  secret  Junker  diplomacy, 
ours  no  less  than  the  enemy's.  Those 
of  us  who  have  still  to  die  must  be  in- 
spired, not  by  devotion  to  the  diplomat- 
ists, but,  like  the  Socialist  hero  of  old 
on  the  barricade,  by  the  vision  of  "  hu- 
man solidarity."  And  if  he  purchases 
victory  for  that  holy  cause  with  his 
blood,  I  submit  that  we  cannot  decently 
allow  the  Foreign  Office  to  hang  up  his 
martyr's  palm  over  the  War  Office 
Mantelpiece. 

The  First  Penalty  of  Disingenuousness. 

The  Foreign  Office,  however,  can  at 
lease  shift  its  ground,  and  declare  for 
the  good  cause  instead  of  belittling  it 
with  quibbling  excuses.  For  see  what  the 
first  effect  of  the  nonsense  about  Belgium 
has  been!  It  carried  with  it  the  inevit- 
able conclusion  that  when  the  last  Ger- 
man was  cleared  off  Belgian  soil,  peace- 
loving  England,  her  reluctant  work  in 
this  shocking  war  done,  would  calmly 
retire  from  the  conflict,  and  leave  her 
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Allies  to  finish  the  deal  with  Potsdam. 
Accordingly,  after  Mr.  Asquith's  oration 
at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Allies  very 
properly  insisted  on  our  signing  a  solemn 
treaty  between  the  parties  that  they  must 
all  stand  together  to  the  very  end.  A 
pitifully  thin  attempt  has  been  made  to 
represent  that  the  mistrusted  party  was 
France,  and  that  the  Kaiser  was  trying 
to  buy  her  off.  All  one  can  say  to  that 
is  that  the  people  who  believe  that  any 
French  Government  dare  face  the  French 
people  now  with  anything  less  than  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  as  the  price  of  peace, 
or  that  an  undefeated  and  indeed  master- 
fully advancing  German  Kaiser  (as  he 
seemed  then)  dare  offer  France  such  a 
price,  would  believe  anything.  Of  course 
we  had  to  sign;  but  if  the  Prime  Minister 
had  not  been  prevented  by  his  own  past 
from  taking  the  popular  line,  we  should 
not  have  been  suspected  of  a  possible  back- 
ing-out when  the  demands  of  our  sanc- 
timoniousness were  satisfied.  He  would 
have  known  that  we  are  not  vindicating 
a  treaty  which  by  accident  remains 
among  the  fragments  of  treaties  of  Paris, 
of  Prague,  of  Berlin,  of  all  sorts  of 
places  and  dates,  as  the  only  European 
treaty  that  has  hitherto  escaped  flat  vio- 
lation: we  are  supporting  the  war  as  a 
war  on  war,  on  military  coercion,  on 
domineering,  on  bullying,  on  brute  force, 
on  military  law,  on  caste  insolence,  on 
what  Mrs.  Fawcett  called  insensable  dev- 
iltry (only  to  find  the  papers  explaining 
apologetically  that  she,  as  a  lady,  had 
of  course  been  alluding  to  war  made  by 
foreigners,  not  by  England).  Some  of 
us,  remembering  the  things  we  have  our- 
selves said  and  done,  may  doubt  whether 
Satan  can  cast  out  Satan;  but  as  the  job 
is  not  exactly  one  for  an  unfallen  angel, 
we  may  as  well  let  him  have  a  try. 
The  Blank  Cheque. 
In  the  meantime  behold  us  again  hope- 
lessly outwitted  by  Eastern  diplomacy 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  this  ill-starred 
outburst  of  hypocrisy  about  treaties! 
Everybody  has  said  over  and  over  again 
that  this  war  is  the  most  tremendous 
war  ever  waged.  Nobody  has  said  that 
this  new  treaty  is  the  most  tremendous 
blank  cheque  we  have  ever  been  forced 


to  sign  by  our  Parliamentary  party 
trick  of  striking  moral  attitudes.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  realised  the 
situation  at  once,  and  was  allowed  to 
utter  a  little  croak  in  a  corner;  but 
where  was  the  trumpet  note  of  warning 
that  should  have  rung  throughout  the 
whole  Press?  Just  consider  what  the 
blank  cheque  means.  France's  draft  on 
it  may  stop  at  the  cost  of  recovering 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  We  shall  have  to 
be  content  with  a  few  scraps  of  German 
colony  and  the  heavy-weight  champion- 
ship. But  Russia?  When  will  she  say 
"Hold!  Enough!"  Suppose  she  wants 
not  only  Poland,  but  Baltic  Prussia? 
Suppose  she  wants  Constantinople  as  her 
port  of  access  to  the  unfrozen  seas,  in 
addition  to  the  dismemberment  of  Aus- 
tria? Suppose  she  has  the  brilliant 
idea  of  annexing  all  Prussia,  for  which 
there  is  really  something  to  be  said  by 
ethnographical  map-makers.  Militarist 
madmen,  and  Pan-Slavist  megalomani- 
acs? It  may  be  a  reasonable  order;  but 
it  is  a  large  one;  and  the  fact  that  we 
should  have  been  committed  to  it  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  with- 
out discussion,  without  warning,  without 
any  sort  of  appeal  to  public  opinion  or 
democratic  sanction,  by  a  stroke  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  pen  within  five  weeks 
of  his  having  committed  us  in  the  same 
fashion  to  an  appalling  European  war, 
shews  how  completely  the  Foreign  Office 
has  thrown  away  all  pretence  of  being 
any  less  absolute  than  the  Kaiser  him- 
self. It  simply  offers  carte  blanche  to 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  without  a  word 
to  the  nation  until  the  cheque  is  signed. 
The  only  limit  there  is  to  the  obligation 
is  the  certainty  that  the  cheque  will  be 
dishonoured  the  moment  the  draft  on  it 
becomes  too  heavy.  And  that  may 
furnish  a  virtuous  pretext  for  another 
war  between  the  Allies  themselves.  In 
any  case  no  treaty  can  save  each  Ally 
from  the  brute  necessity  of  surrendering 
and  paying  up  if  beaten,  whether  the 
defeat  is  shared  by  the  others  or  not. 
Did  I  not  say  that  the  sooner  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  so  that  we  might  know  what 
we  were  fighting  for,  and  how  far  w« 
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were  bound  to  go,  the  better?  Instead 
of  which  we  sign  a  ridiculous  "  scrap  of 
paper  "  to  save  ourselves  the  intolerable 
fatigue  of  thought. 

Belgium  Crucified  Between  the  European 
Powers. 

And  now,  before  I  leave  the  subject 
of  Belgium,  what  have  we  done  for  Bel- 
gium? Have  we  saved  her  soil  from  in- 
vasion? Were  we  at  her  side  with  half 
a  million  men  when  the  avalanche  fell 
on  her?  Or  were  we  safe  in  our  own 
country  praising  her  heroism  in  para- 
graphs which  all  contrived  to  convey  an 
idea  that  the  Belgian  soldier  is  about 
four  feet  high,  but  immensely  plucky 
for  his  size?  Alas,  when  the  Belgian 
soldier  cried :  "  Where  are  the  Eng- 
lish? "  the  reply  was  "  a  mass  of  con- 
crete as  large  as  a  big  room,"  blown 
into  the  air  by  a  German  siege  gun, 
falling  back  and  crushing  him  into  the 
earth  we  had  not  succeeded  in  saving 
from  the  worst  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
We  have  not  protected  Belgium:  Bel- 
gium has  protected  us  at  the  cost  of 
being  conquered  by  Germany.  It  is  now 
our  sacred  duty  to  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  Belgium.  Meanwhile  we  might 
at  least  rescue  her  refugees  by  a  gen- 
erous grant  of  public  money  from  the 
caprices  of  private  charity.  We  need 
not  press  our  offer  to  lend  her  money: 
German  capitalists  will  do  that  for  her 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  when  the 
war  is  over.  I  think  the  Government 
realizes  that  now;  for  I  note  the  after- 
thought that  a  loan  from  us  need  not 
bear  interest. 

Now  that  we  begin  to  see  where  we 
really  are,  what  practical  morals  can 
we  draw? 

Unpreparedness  the  Price  of  Secrecy. 

First,  that  our  autocratic  foreign  poli- 
cy, in  which  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  is  always  a  Junker,  and  makes 
war  and  concludes  war  without  consult- 
ing the  nation,  or  confiding  in  it,  or  even 
refraining  from  deceiving  it  as  to  his  in- 
tentions, leads  inevitably  to  a  disastrous 
combination  of  war  and  unpreparedness 
for  war.  Wars  are  planned  which  require 
huge  expeditionary  armies  trained  and 


equipped  for  war.  But  as  such  prepara- 
tion could  not  be  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  simply  deferred  until  the  war  is 
actually  declared  and  begun,  at  the  most 
frightful  risk  of  such  an  annihilation  of 
our  little  peace  army  as  we  escaped  by 
the  skin  of  our  teeth  at  Mons  and  Cam- 
brai.  The  military  experts  tell  us  that  it 
takes  four  months  to  make  an  infantry 
and  six  to  make  a  cavalry  soldier.  And 
our  way  of  getting  an  army  able  to  fight 
the  German  army  is  to  declare  war  on 
Germany  just  as  if  we  had  such  an  army, 
and  then  trust  to  the  appalling  resultant 
peril  and  disaster  to  drive  us  into  whole- 
sale enlistment,  voluntary  or  (better  still 
from  the  Junker  point  of  view)  compul- 
sory. It  seems  to  me  that  a  nation 
which  tolerates  such  insensate  methods 
and  outrageous  risks  must  shortly  perish 
from  sheer  lunacy.  And  it  is  all  pure 
superstition:  the  retaining  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Edward  the  First  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fifth.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  the  first  lesson  of  the  war  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  simple 
Prime  Minister,  or  even  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  powerless  to  fire  a  single 
shot  or  sign  a  treaty  without  the  authori- 
ty of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  diplo- 
matic business  being  conducted  in  a  blaze 
of  publicity,  and  the  present  regulation 
which  exacts  the  qualification  of  a  pri- 
vate income  of  at  least  £400  a  year  for 
a  position  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  re- 
placed by  a  new  regulation  that  at  least 
half  the  staff  shall  consist  of  persons 
who  have  never  dined  out  at  the  houses 
of  hosts  of  higher  rank  than  unfashion- 
able solicitors  or  doctors. 

In  these  recommendations  I  am  not 
forgetting  that  an  effective  check  on 
diplomacy  is  not  easy  to  devise,  and  that 
high  personal  character  and  class  disin- 
terestedness (the  latter  at  present  un- 
attainable) on  the  part  of  our  diplomat- 
ists will  be  as  vital  as  ever.  I  well  know 
that  diplomacy  is  carried  on  at  present 
not  only  by  official  correspondence  meant 
for  possible  publication  and  subject  to  an 
inspection  which  is  in  some  degree  a  re- 
sponsible inspection,  but  by  private  let- 
ters which  the  King  himself  has  no  right 
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to  read.  I  know  that  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  treaties  and  declarations 
of  war  must  be  made  by  Parliament,  it 
is  nevertheless  possible  for  the  President 
to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  Con- 
gress, like  our  House  of  Commons  in  the 
present  instance,  has  no  alternative  but 
to  declare  war.  But  though  complete 
security  is  impracticable,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  no  precautions  should  be  taken, 
or  that  a  democratic  tradition  is  no  safer 
than  a  feudal  tradition.  A  far  graver 
doubt  is  raised  by  the  susceptibility  of 
the  masses  to  war  fever,  and  the  appal- 
ling danger  of  a  daily  deluge  of  cheap 
newspapers  written  by  nameless  men  and 
women  whose  scandalously  low  payment 
is  a  guarantee  of  their  ignorance  and 
their  servility  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment, controlled  by  a  moneyed  class  which 
not  only  curries  favour  with  the  military 
caste  for  social  reasons,  but  has  large  di- 
rect interests  in  war  as  a  method  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  money,  the  only  com- 
modity the  moneyed  class  has  to  sell. 
But  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  that  our 
Junkers  are  less  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Press  than  the  people  edu- 
cated by  public  elementary  schools.  On 
the  contrary,  our  Democrats  are  more 
fool-proof  than  our  Plutocrats;  and  the 
ravings  our  Junkers  send  to  the  papers 
for  nothing  in  war  time  would  be  dear  at 
a  halfpenny  a  line.  Plutocracy  makes 
for  war  because  it  offers  prizes  to  Pluto- 
crats: Socialism  makes  for  peace  because 
the  interests  it  serves  are  international. 
So,  as  the  Socialist  side  is  the  democratic 
side,  we  had  better  democratize  our 
diplomacy  if  we  desire  peace. 

II. 

RECRUITING. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  re- 
cruiting. This  is  pressing,  because  it 
is  not  enough  for  the  Allies  to  win:  we 
and  not  Russia  must  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  victory,  or  Germany  wiP 
not  be  fairly  beaten,  and  we  shall  be 
only  rescued  proteges  of  Russia  instead 
of  the  saviours  of  Western  Europe.  We 
must  have  the  best  army  in  Europe; 
and  we  shall  not  get  it  under  existing 
arrangements.     We  are  passing  out  of 


the  first  phase  of  the  war  fever,  in  which 
men  flock  to  the  colours  by  instinct,  by 
romantic  desire  for  adventure,  by  the 
determination  not,  as  Wagner  put  it,  "  to 
let  their  lives  be  governed  by  fear  of 
the  end,"  by  simple  destitution  through 
unemployment,  by  rancour  and  pugnac- 
ity excited  by  the  inventions  of  the 
Press,  by  a  sense  of  duty  inculcated  in 
platform  orations  which  would  not  stand 
half  an  hour's  discussion,  by  the  in- 
citements and  taunts  of  elderly  non- 
combatants  and  maidens  with  a  taste 
for  mischief,  and  by  the  verses  of  poets 
jumping  at  the  cheapest  chance  in  their 
underpaid  profession.  The  difficulty  be- 
gins when  all  the  men  susceptible  to 
these  inducements  are  enlisted,  and  we 
have  to  draw  on  the  solid,  sceptical, 
sensible  residuum  who  know  the  value 
of  their  lives  and  services  and  liberties, 
and  will  not  give  them  except  on  sub- 
stantial and  honourable  conditions.  These 
Ironsides  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
fight  for  your  country,  and  quite  another 
to  let  your  wife  and  children  starve  to 
save  our  rich  idlers  from  a  rise  in  the 
supertax.  They  also  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  wipe  out  the  Prussian  drill  ser- 
geant and  snob  officer  as  the  enemies  of 
manhood  and  honour,  and  another  to  let 
that  sacred  mission  be  made  an  excuse 
for  subjecting  us  to  exactly  the  same 
tyranny  in  England.  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  "  On  the  knee "  episode, 
nor  the  floggings  in  our  military  prisons, 
nor  the  scandalous  imprisonment  of  Tom 
Mann,  nor  the  warnings  as  to  military 
law  and  barrack  life  contained  even  in 
Robert  Blatchford's  testimony  that  the 
army  made  a  man  of  him. 

What    the   Labour   Party   Owes   to   the 
Army. 

And  here  is  where  the  Labour  Party 
should  come  in.  The  Labour  Party's 
business  is  to  abolish  the  Militar- 
ist soldier,  who  is  only  a  quaint  sur- 
vival of  the  King's  footman  (himself  a 
still  quainter  survival  of  the  medieval 
baron's  retainer),  and  substitute  for 
him  a  trained  combatant  with  full  civil 
rights,  receiving  the  Trade  Union  rate 
of  wages  proper  to  a  skilled  worker  at 
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a  dangerous  trade.  It  must  co-operate 
with  the  Trade  Unions  in  fixing  this 
moral  minimum  wage  for  the  citizen 
soldier,  and  in  obtaining  for  him  a 
guarantee  that  the  wage  shall  continue 
until  he  obtains  civil  employment  on 
standard  terms  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  It  must  make  impossible  the  scan- 
dal of  a  monstrously  rich  peer  (his 
riches,  the  automatic  result  of  ground 
land-landlordism,  having  "  no  damned 
nonsense  of  merit  about  them ")  pro- 
claiming the  official  weekly  allowance 
for  the  child  of  the  British  soldier  in 
the  trenches.  That  allowance  is  eight- 
eenpence,  being  less  than  one  third  of 
the  standard  allowance  for  an  illegiti- 
mate child  under  an  affiliation  order. 
And  the  Labour  Party  must  deprive  the 
German  bullet  of  its  present  double  ef- 
fect in  killing  an  Englishman  in  France 
and  simultaneously  reducing  his  *  wid- 
ow's subsistence  from  a  guinea  a  week 
to  five  shillings.  Until  this  is  done  we 
are  simply  provoking  Providence  to  de- 
stroy us. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  Trade  Unionism 
must  be  instituted  in  the  Army,  so  that 
there  shall  be  accredited  secretaries  in 
the  field  to  act  as  a  competent  medium 
of  communication  between  the  men  on 
service  and  the  political  representatives 
of  their  class  at  the  War  Office  (for  I 
shall  propose  this  representative  innova- 
tion presently).  It  will  shock  our  col- 
onels; but  I  know  of  no  bodies  of  men 
for  whom  repeated  and  violent  shocking 
is  more  needed  and  more  likely  to  prove 
salutary  than  the  regimental  masses  of 
the  British  army.  One  rather  pleasant 
shock  in  store  for  them  is  the  discovery 
that  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  whose 
sole  professional  interest  is  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  his  country,  and  who  is 
bound  to  the  mystical  equality  of  life- 
and-death  duty  for  all  alike,  will  get  on 
much  more  easily  with  a  Trade  Union 
secretary  than  a  commercial  employer 
whose  aim  is  simply  private  profit  and 
who  regards  every  penny  added  to  the 
wages  of  his  employees  as  a  penny  taken 
off  his  own  income.  Howbeit,  whether  the 
colonels  like  it  or  not — that  is,  whether 


they  have  become  accustomed  to  it  or 
not — it  has  to  come,  and  its  protection 
from  Junker  prejudice  is  another  duty 
of  the  Labour  Party.  The  Party  as  a 
purely  political  body  must  demand  that 
the  defender  of  his  country  shall  retain 
his  full  civil  rights  unimpaired;  that  the 
unnecessary,  mischievous,  dishonourable 
and  tyrannical  slave  code  called  military 
law,  which  at  its  most  savagely  stern 
point  produced  only  Wellington's  com- 
plaint that  "  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
command  obeyed  in  the  British  Army," 
be  carted  away  to  the  rubbish  heap  o2 
exploded  superstitions;  and  that  if  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
their  country  in  the  field  as  freely  as 
they  do  in  the  numerous  civil  industries 
in  which  neglect  and  indiscipline  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  in  war,  their  lead- 
ers and  Parliamentary  representatives 
will  not  recommend  them  to  serve  at  all. 
In  wartime  these  things  may  not  matter: 
discipline  either  goes  by  the  board  or 
keeps  itself  under  the  pressure  of  the 
enemy's  cannon;  and  bullying  sergeants 
and  insolent  officers  have  something 
else  to  do  than  to  provoke  men  they  dis- 
like into  striking  them  and  then  report- 
ing them  for  two  years'  hard  labour 
without  trial  by  jury.  In  battle  such 
officers  are  between  two  fires.  But  sol- 
diers are  not  always,  or  even  often,  at 
war;  and  the  dishonour  of  abdicating 
dearly-bought  rights  and  liberties  is  a 
stain  both  on  war  and  peace.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  rid  of  that  stain.  If  any 
officer  cannot  command  men  without  it, 
as  civilians  and  police  inspectors  do,  that 
officer  has  mistaken  his  profession  and 
had  better  come  home. 

Obsolete  Tests  in  the  Army. 

Another  matter  needj  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  same  time.  There  are  immense 
numbers  of  atheists  in  this  country;  and 
though  most  of  them,  like  the  Kaiser, 
regard  themselves  as  devout  Christians, 
the  best  are  intellectually  honest  enough 
to  object  to  profess  beliefs  they  do  not 
hold,  especially  in  the  solemn  act  of  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  death  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Army  form  E  501  A 
(Sept^inber,  1912)   secured  to  these  the 
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benefit  of  the  Bradlaug^h  Affirmation 
Act  of  1888,  as  the  enlisting  soldier  said 
simply  "  I,  So  and  So,  do  make  Oath, 
Ac."  But  recruits  are  now  confronted 
with  another  form  (E  501,  June,  1914) 
running  "  I,  So  and  So,  swear  by  Al- 
mighty God,  &c."  On  September  1st,  at 
Lord  Kitchener's  call,  a  civil  servant  ob- 
tained leave  to  enlist  and  had  the  oath 
put  to  him  in  this  form  by  the  attesting 
officer.  He  offered  to  swear  in  the  1912 
form.  This  was  refused;  and  we  accord- 
ingly lost  a  recruit  of  just  that  sturdily 
conscientious  temper  which  has  made  the 
most  formidable  soldiers  known  to 
history.  I  am  bound  to  add,  however, 
that  the  attesting  officer,  on  being  told 
that  the  oath  would  be  a  blasphemous 
farce  to  the  conscience  of  the  recruit> 
made  no  difficulty  about  that,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  accept  him  if  he,  on  his 
part,  would  oblige  by  professing  what 
he  did  not  believe.  Thus  a  Ghoorka's  re- 
ligious conscience  is  respected:  an  Eng- 
lishman's is  insulted  and  outraged. 

But,  indeed,  all  these  oaths  are  ob- 
structive and  useless  superstitions.  No 
recruit  will  hesitate  to  pledge  his  word 
of  honour  to  fight  to  the  death  for  his 
country  or  for  a  cause  with  which  he 
sympathizes;  and  that  is  all  we  re- 
quire. There  is  no  need  to  drag  in 
Almighty  God  and  no  need  to  drag  in 
the  King.  Many  an  Irishman,  many 
a  colonial  Republican,  many  an  Amer- 
ican volunteer  who  would  fight  against 
the  PrOssian  monarchy  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  French  Republicans 
with  a  will,  would  rather  not  pretend 
to  do  it  out  of  devotion  to  the  British 
throne.  To  vanquish  Prussia  in  this 
war  we  need  the  active  aid  or  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  Republican  in  the  world. 
America,  for  instance,  sympathizes  with 
England,  but  classes  the  King  with  the 
Kaiser  as  an  obsolete  institution.  Be- 
sides, even  from  the  courtly  point  of 
view  the  situation  is  a  delicate  one. 
Why  emphasize  the  fact  that,  formally 
speaking,  the  war  is  between  two  grand- 
sons of  Albert  the  Good,  that  thorough- 
bred German  whose  London  monument 
is  so  much  grander  than  Cromwell's? 


The  Labour  Party  should  also  set  its 
face  firmly  against  the  abandonment  of 
Red  Cross  work  and  finance,  or  the  sup- 
port of  soldiers'  families,  or  the  patrol- 
ling of  the  streets,  to  amateurs  who  re- 
gard the  war  as  a  wholesome  patriotic 
exercise,  or  as  the  latest  amusement  in 
the  way  of  charity  bazaars,  or  as  a  foun- 
tain of  self-righteousness.  Civil  volun- 
teering is  needed  urgently  enough:  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  war  is  that  it  cre- 
ates in  certain  departments  a  demand  so 
abnormal  that  no  peace  establishment 
can  cope  with  it.  But  the  volunteers 
should  be  disciplined  and  paid:  we  are 
not  so  poor  that  we  need  spunge  on  any- 
one. And  in  hospital  and  medical  service 
war  ought  not  at  present  to  cost  more 
than  peace  would  if  the  victims  of  our 
commercial  system  were  properly  tended, 
and  our  Public  Health  service  adequately 
extended  and  manned.  We  should  there- 
fore treat  our  Red  Cross  department  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  become  a  permanent 
service.  No  charity  and  no  amateur  an- 
archy and  incompetence  should  be  toler- 
ated. As  to  allowing  that  admirable  de- 
tective agency  for  the  defence  of  the 
West  End  against  begging  letter  writers, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  to  touch 
the  soldier's  home,  the  very  suggestion 
is  an  outrage.  The  C.  O.  S.,  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  charitable  amateur,  wheth- 
er of  the  patronizing  or  prying  or  gush- 
ing variety,  must  be  kept  as  far  from  the 
army  and  its  folk  as  if  they  were  Ger- 
man spies.  The  business  of  our  fashion- 
able amateurs  is  to  pay  Income  Tax  and 
Supertax.  This  time  they  will  have  to 
pay  through  the  nose,  vigorously  wrung 
for  that  purpose  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; so  they  had  better  set  their  own 
houses  in  order  and  leave  the  business 
of  the  war  to  be  officially  and  responsi- 
bly dealt  with  and  paid  for  at  full  stand- 
ard rates. 

Wanted:   Labour   Representation  in  the 
War  Office. 

But  parliamentary  activity  is  not  suf- 
ficient. There  must  be  a  more  direct 
contact  between  representative  Labour 
and  the  Army,  because  Parliament  can 
only  remedy  grievances,  and  that  not  be- 
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fore  years  of  delay  and  agitation  elapse. 
Even  then  the  grievances  are  not  dealt 
with  on  their  merits;  for  under  our 
party  system,  which  is  the  most  abomin- 
able engine  for  the  perversion  and  final 
destruction  of  all  political  conscience 
ever  devized  by  man,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons never  votes  on  any  question  but 
whether  the  Government  shall  remain 
in  office  or  give  the  Opposition  a  turn, 
no  matter  what  the  pretext  for  the  di- 
vision may  be.  Only  in  such  emergencies 
as  the  present,  when  the  Government  is 
forced  to  beg  the  Labour  members  to 
help  them  to  recruit,  is  there  a  chance 
of  making  reasonable  conditions  for  the 
soldier. 

The  Four  Inoculations. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  War 
Office  should  have  working  class  repre- 
sentatives on  all  committees  and  coun- 
cils which  issue  notices  to  the  public. 
There  is  at  present,  it  would  seem,  not 
a  single  person  in  authority  there  who 
has  the  faintest  notion  of  what  the  im- 
mense majority  of  possible  British  re- 
cruits are  thinking  about.  The  results 
have  been  beyond  description  ludicrous 
and  dangerous.  Every  proclamation  is 
urgently  worded  so  as  to  reassure  re- 
cruits with  £5,000  a  year  and  repel  re- 
cruits with  a  pound  a  week.  On  the  very 
day  when  the  popular  Lord  Kitchener, 
dropping  even  the  et  rex  mens  of  Wol- 
sey,  frankly  asked  the  nation  for  100,- 
000  men  for  his  army,  and  when  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  held  out  to 
working  men  to  enlist,  the  War  Office 
decided  that  this  was  the  psychological 
moment  to  remind  everybody  that  sol- 
diers on  active  service  often  die  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  to  press  inoculation 
on  the  recruits  pending  the  officially 
longed-for  hour  when  Sir  Almroth 
Wright's  demand  for  compulsion  can  be 
complied  with.  I  say  nothing  here  about 
the  efficacy  of  inoculation.  Efficacious 
or  not.  Sir  Almroth  Wright  himself 
bases  his  demand  for  compulsion  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the 
whole  army  to  submit  to  it  voluntarily. 
That  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
men  are  hesitating  on  the  threshold  of 


the  recruiting  station,  only  a  German  spy 
or  our  War  Office   (always  worth  ten 
thousand   men   to   our   enemies)    would 
seize  that  moment  to  catch  the  nervous 
postulant  by  the  sleeve  and  say,  "  Have 
you   thought   of   the   danger   of    dysen- 
tery?"    The  fact  that  the  working  class 
forced     the     Government,     very     much 
against  its  doctor-ridden  will,  to  abolish 
compulsory   vaccination,   shews    the   ex- 
tent to  which  its  households  loathe  and 
dread  these  vaccines   (so  called,  but  to- 
tally unconnected  with  cows  or  Jenner) 
which,  as  they  are  continually  remind- 
ed by   energetic   anti-inoculation   propa- 
gandists  in   largely   circulated   journals 
and  pamphlets,  not  to  mention  ghastly 
photographs     of     disfigured     children, 
sometimes   produce   worse   effects   than 
the  diseases  they  are  supposed  to  pre- 
vent.    Indifferent    or    careless    recruits 
are  easily  induced  to  submit  to  inocula- 
tion by  little  privileges  during  the  en- 
suing indisposition   or  by   small  money 
bribes;    and    careful    ones    are    prosely- 
tized by  Sir  Almroth's  statistics;  but  on 
the  whole  both  inoculation  and  amateur 
medical    statistics    are     regarded     with 
suspicion  by  the  poor ;  and  the  fact  that 
revaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  and  that  the  moral  pressure 
applied  to  secure  both  typhoid  inocula- 
tion and  vaccination  both  in  the  regular 
army   and   the   Territorials   is   such   as 
only  a  few  stalwarts  are  able  to  resist, 
is  deeply  resented.   At  present  the  inoc- 
ulation mania  has  reached  the  pitch  of 
proposing    no    less    than    four    separate 
inoculations :       revaccination,      typhoid, 
cholera,    and — Sir    Almroth's   last   stag- 
gerer— inoculation       against       wounds ! 
When  the  War   Office  and  its  medical 
advisers   have   been    successfully    inocu- 
lated against  political  lunacy,  it  will  be 
time    enough    to    discuss    such    extrava- 
gances.    Meanwhile,  the  sooner  the  War 
Office  issues  a  proclamation  that  no  re- 
cruit will  be  either  compelled  or  impor- 
tuned to  submit  to  any  sort  of  inocula- 
tion whatever  against  his  will,  the  bet- 
ter  for  the   recruiting,   and   the   worse 
for  the  enemy. 

The  War  Office  Bait  of  Starvation. 

But  this  blunder  was  a  joke  compared 
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to  the  next  exploit  of  the  War  Office.  It 
suddenly  began  to  placard  the  country 
with  frantic  assurances  to  its  five- 
thousand-a-year  friends  that  they  would 
be  "  discharged  with  all   possible  speed 

THE    MINUTE    THE    WAR    IS    OVER."     Only 

considerations  of  space  restrained  them, 
I  presume,  from  adding  "  lawn  tennis, 

SHOOTING,  and  ALL  THE  DELIGHTS  OF 
FASHIONABLE  LIFE  CAN  BE  RESUMED  IM- 
MEDIATELY  ON    THE   FIRING   OF   THE   LAST 

SHOT."  Now  what  does  this  mean  to  the 
wage  worker?  Simply  that  the  moment 
he  is  no  longer  wanted  in  the  trenches 
he  will  be  flung  back  into  the  labour  mar- 
ket to  sink  or  swim  without  an  hour's 
respite.  If  we  had  had  a  Labour  repre- 
sentative or  two  to  help  in  drawing  up 
these  silly  placards — I  am  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say  if  we  had  had  any  human  be- 
ing of  any  class  with  half  the  brains  of 
a  rabbit  there — the  placards  would  have 
contained  a  solemn  promise  that  no 
single  man  should  be  discharged  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  save  at  his  own 
request,  until  a  job  had  been  found  for 
him  in  civil  life.  I  ask  the  heavens, 
with  a  shudder,  do  these  class-blinded 
people  in  authority  really  intend  to  take 
a  million  men  out  of  their  employment; 
turn  them  into  soldiers;  and  then  at  one 
blow  hurl  them  back,  utterly  unprovided 
for,  into  the  streets? 

But  a  War  Office  capable  of  placard- 
ing Lori  Roberts's  declaration  that  the 
men  who  are  enlisting  are  doing  "  what 
all  able-bodied  men  in  the  kingdom 
should  do "  is  clearly  ignorant  enough 
for  anything.  I  do  not  blame  Lord 
Roberts  for  his  oratorical  flourish:  we 
have  all  said  things  just  as  absurd  on  the 
platform  in  moments  of  enthusiasm. 
But  the  officials  who  reproduced  it  in 
cold  blood  would  have  us  believe  that 
soldiers  live  on  air;  that  ammunition 
drops  from  heaven  like  manna;  and  that 
an  army  could  hold  the  field  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  the  support  of  a  still 
more  numerous  body  of  civilians  work- 
ing hard  to  support  it.  Sane  men  gasp 
at  such  placards  and  ask  angrily,  "  What 
sort  of  fools  do  you  take  us  for?"  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  The  Torquay 
Times  containing  a  hospitable  invitation 


to  soldiers'  wives  to  call  at  the  War  Of- 
fice, Whitehall,  S.W.,  if  they  desire  "  as- 
sistance and  explanation  of  their  case." 
The  return  fare  from  Torquay  to  London 
is  thirty  shillings  and  sixpence  third 
class;  but  the  War  Office  no  doubt  as- 
sumes that  all  soldiers'  wives  keep  motor 
cars.  Still,  let  us  be  just  even  to  the 
War  Office.  It  did  not  ask  the  soldiers' 
wives  for  forms  of  authorization  to  pay 
the  separation  allowance  to  their  bank- 
ers every  six  months.  It  actually  of- 
fered the  money  monthly! 

Delusive  Promises. 

The  middle  and  upper  classes  are  near- 
ly as  bad  as  the  War  Office.  They  talk 
of.  keeping  every  man's  place  open  for 
him  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Obvious- 
ly this  is  flatly  impossible.  Some  places 
can  be  kept,  and  no  doubt  are  being  kept. 
Some  functions  are  suspended  by  the  war 
and  cannot  be  resumed  until  the  troops 
return  to  civil  life  and  resume  them. 
Employers  are  so  hardened  to  the  daily 
commercial  necessity  for  discharging  men 
without  a  thought  as  to  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them  that  they  are  quite  ready 
to  undertake  to  sack  the  replacers  when 
the  troops  come  back.  Also  the  return 
of  peace  may  be  followed  by  a  revival  of 
trade  in  which  employment  may  not  be 
hard  to  find,  even  by  discharged  soldiers, 
who  are  always  passed  over  in  the  labour 
market  in  favour  of  civilians,  as  those 
well  know  who  have  the  task  of  trying  to 
find  places  for  them.  But  these  consid- 
erations do  not  justify  an  attempt  to 
persuade  recruits  that  they  can  go  off 
soldiering  for  months — they  are  told  by 
Lord  Kitchener  that  it  will  probably  be 
for  years — and  then  come  back  and  walk 
to  their  benches  or  into  their  offices  and 
pick  up  their  work  as  if  they  had  left 
only  the  night  before.  The  very  people 
who  are  promising  this  are  raising  the 
cry  "  business  as  usual "  in  the  same 
breath.  How  can  business  be  carried 
on  as  usual,  or  carried  on  at  all,  on  unoc- 
cupied office  stools  and  at  counters  with 
no  men  behind  them?  Such  rubbish  is 
an  insult  to  the  recruit's  intelligence. 
These  promises  of  keeping  places  open 
were  made  to  the  men  who  enlisted  for 
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South  Africa,  and  were  of  course  broken, 
as  a  promise  to  supply  green  cheese  by 
quarrying  the  moon  would  have  been 
broken.  New  employees  must  be  found 
to  do  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  in  the 
field;  and  these  new  ones  will  not  all  be 
thrown  into  the  street  when  the  war  is 
over  to  make  room  for  discharged  sol- 
diers, even  if  a  good  many  of  these  sol- 
diers are  not  disqualified  by  their  new 
training  and  habits  for  their  old  employ- 
ment. I  repeat,  there  is  only  one  assur- 
ance that  can  be  given  to  the  recruits 
without  grossly  and  transparently  delud- 
ing them;  and  that  is  that  they  shall  not 
be  discharged,  except  at  their  own  re- 
quest, until  civil  employment  is  avail- 
able for  them. 

Funking  Controversy. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  way 
in  which,  under  the  first  scare  of  the 
war,  we  shut  our  eyes  and  opened  our 
mouths  to  every  folly.  For  example, 
there  was  a  cry  for  the  suspension  of 
all  controversy  in  the  face  of  the  national 
danger.  Now  the  only  way  to  suspend 
controversial  questions  during  a  period 
of  intense  activity  in  the  very  depart- 
ments in  which  the  controversy  has 
arisen  is  to  allow  them  all  to  be  begged. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  object  if  they  were 
all  begged  in  favour  of  my  own  side,  as, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  Socialism 
was  begged  in  favour  of  Socialism  when 
the  Government  took  control  of  the  rail- 
ways; bought  up  all  the  raw  sugar;  regu- 
lated prices;  guaranteed  the  banks;  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  private  con- 
tracts; and  did  all  the  things  it  had  been 
declaring  utterly  and  eternally  Utopian 
and  imposible  when  Socialists  advocated 
them.  But  it  is  now  proposed  to  suspend 
all  popular  liberties  and  constitutional 
safeguards;  to  muzzle  the  Press,  and 
actually  to  have  no  contests  at  bye-elec- 
tions! This  is  more  than  a  little  too 
much.  We  have  submitted  to  have  our 
letters,  our  telegrams,  our  newspapers 
censored,  our  dividends  delayed,  our 
trains  cut  off,  our  horses  and  even  our 
houses  commandeered,  our  streets  dark- 
ened, our  restaurants  closed,  and  our- 
selves shot  dead  on  the  public  highways 
if  we  were  slow  to  realize  that  some  ex- 


cited person  bawling  in  the  distance  was 
a  sentry  challenging  us.  But  that  we  are 
to  be  politically  gagged  and  enslaved  as 
well;  that  the  able-bodied  soldier  in  the 
trenches,  who  depends  on  the  able-minded 
civilian  at  home  to  guard  the  liberties 
of  his  country  and  protect  him  from 
carelesness  or  abuse  of  power  by  the  au- 
thorities whom  he  must  blindly  and 
dumbly  obey,  is  to  be  betrayed  the  mo- 
ment his  back  is  turned  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  his  face  to  the  foe,  is  not 
patriotism:  it  is  the  paralysis  of  mortal 
funk:  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  cowardice  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  it,  but  contest  our  elections  like 
men,  and  regain  the  ancient  political 
prestige  of  England  at  home  as  our  ex- 
peditionary force  has  regained  it  abroad. 
The  Labour  Party,  then,  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  raising  all  the  stand- 
ing controversies  between  Democracy 
and  Junkerism  in  their  acutest  form, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  war  emerg- 
ency to  press  them  to  a  series  of  parlia- 
mentary victories  for  Labour,  whether 
in  negotiations  with  the  Government 
whips,  in  divisions  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  or  in  strenuously  contested  bye- 
elections.  No  doubt  our  Junkers  will 
try  to  disarm  their  opponents  by  repre- 
senting that  it  would  be  in  the  last  de- 
gree unfair,  un-English,  and  ungentle- 
manly  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  mem- 
bers to  seize  any  tactical  advantage  in 
parliamentary  warfare,  and  most  treach- 
erous and  unpatriotic  to  attack  their 
country  (meaning  the  Junker  Party) 
when  it  is  at  war.  Some  Labour  mem- 
bers will  be  easily  enough  gulled  in  this 
way:  it  would  be  laughable,  if  the  con- 
sequences were  not  so  tragic,  to  see  how 
our  parliamentary  beginners  from  the 
working  class  succumb  to  the  charm  of 
the  Junker  appeal.  The  Junkers  them- 
selves are  not  to  be  coaxed  in  this  man- 
ner: it  is  no  use  offering  tracts  to  a 
missionary,  as  the  poor  Kaiser  found 
when  he  tried  it  on.  The  Labour  Party 
will  soon  learn  the  value  of  these  polite 
demonstrations  that  it  is  always  its 
duty  not  to  hamper  the  governing 
classes  in  their  very  difficult  anfl  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  task  of  safeguard- 
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ing  the  interests  of  this  great  empire: 
in  short,  to  let  itself  be  gammoned  by 
elegant  phrases  and  by  adroit  practis- 
ings  on  its  personal  good-nature,  its  in- 
veterate proletarian  sentimentality,  and 
its  secret  misgivings  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  its  manners.  The  Junkers  have 
already  taken  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  war  to  paralyze  democracy.  If  the 
Labour  members  do  not  take  a  vigorous 
counter-offensive,  and  fight  every  par- 
liamentary trench  to  the  last  division, 
the  Labour  Movement  will  be  rushed 
back  as  precipitately  as  General  von 
Kluck  rushed  the  Allies  back  from 
Namur  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  truth, 
the  importance  of  the  war  to  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Germans  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  when  Junkers  fall  out  common  men. 
may  come  by  their  own. 

IIL 

THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE. 


Natural  Limits  to  Duration  of  the  War. 

So  much  for  the  recruiting.  Now  for 
the  terms  of  peace.  It  is  time  to  take 
that  subject  in  hand;  for  Lord  Kitchen- 
er's notion  that  we  are  going  to  settle 
down  to  years  of  war  as  we  did  a  cen- 
tury ago  is  soldierly,  but  not  sensible. 
It  is,  of  course,  physically  possible  for 
us  to  continue  for  twenty  years  digging 
trenches  and  shelling  German  troops  and 
shoving  German  armies  back  when  they 
are  noi  shoving  us,  whilst  old  women 
pull  turnips  and  tend  goats  in  the  fire 
zones  across  which  soldiers  run  to  shel- 
ter. But  we  cannot  afford  to  withdraw 
a  million  male  adults  who  have  passed 
a  strictish  health  test  from  the  work  of 
parentage  for  several  years  unless  we 
intend  to  breed  our  next  generation  from 
parents  with  short  sight,  varicose  veins, 
rotten  teeth,  and  deranged  internal  or- 
gans. Soldiers  do  not  think  of  these 
things:  "  theirs  not  to  reason  why:  theirs 
but  to  do  and  die  ";  but  sensible  civilians 
have  to.  And  even  soldiers  know  that 
you  cannot  make  ammunition  as  fast  as 
you  can  burn  it,  nor  produce  men  and 
horses  as  instantaneously  as  you  can  kill 


them  by  machinery.  It  would  be  well, 
indeed,  if  our  papers,  instead  of  writing 
of  ten-inch  shells,  would  speak  of  £1,000 
shells,  and  regimental  bands  occasionally 
finish  the  National  Anthem  and  the  Bra- 
banQonne  and  the  Marseillaise  with  the 
old  strain,  "  That's  the  way  the  money 
goes:  Pop  goes  the  Ten  Inch."  It  is  easy 
to  rebuke  Mr.  Norman  Angell  and  Herr 
Bloch  for  their  sordid  references  to  the 
cost  of  war;  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  pro- 
foundly right  in  pointing  out  that  the 
fact  that  war  does  not  pay  commercially 
is  greatly  to  its  credit,  as  no  high  human 
activity  ever  does  pay  commercially.  But 
modern  war  does  not  even  pay  its  way. 
Already  our  men  have  "  pumped  lead  " 
into  retreating  Germans  who  had  no  lead 
left  to  pump  back  again;  and  sooner  or 
later,  if  we  go  on  indefinitely,  we  shall 
have  to  finish  the  job  with  our  fists,  and 
congratulate  ourselves  that  both  Georges 
Carpentier  and  Bombardier  Wells  are  on 
our  side.  This  war  will  stop  when  Ger- 
many throws  up  the  sponge,  which  will 
happen  long  before  she  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted, but  not  before  we  ourselves  shall 
be  glad  enough  of  a  rest.  Nations  are 
like  bees:  they  cannot  kill  except  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  lives. 

The  question  of  terms  will  raise  a 
fierce  controversy.  At  the  extremes  of 
our  public  opinion  we  have  two  tempera- 
ments, first,  our  gentlemen,  our  sports- 
men, our  daredevils,  our  pretix  cheva- 
liers. To  these  the  notion  of  reviling 
your  enemy  when  he  is  up;  kicking  him 
when  he  is  knocked  down  by  somebody 
else;  and  gouging  out  his  eyes,  cutting 
out  his  tongue,  hewing  off  his  right  arm, 
and  stealing  all  his  money,  is  abhorrent 
and  cowardly.  These  gallants  say,  "  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  can  fight  Germany 
to-day.  We  can  fight  her  any  day  and 
every  day.  Let  her  come  again  and 
again  and  yet  again.  We  will  fight  her 
one  to  three;  and  if  she  comes  on  ten  to 
one,  as  she  did  at  Mons,  we  will  mill  on 
the  retreat,  and  drive  her  back  again 
when  we  have  worn  her  down  to  our 
weight.  If  her  fleet  will  not  come  out 
to  fight  us  because  we  have  too  many 
ships,  we  will  send  all  the  odds  in  our 
favour   back    to    Portsmouth    and   fight 
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ship  to  ship  in  the  North  Sea,  and  let  the 
bravest  and  best  win."  That  is  how  gal- 
lant fighters  talk,  and  how  Drake  is  pop- 
ularly (though  erroneously)  supposed  to 
have  tackled  the  Armada. 

The  Ignoble  Attitude  of  Cruel  Panic. 

But  we  are  not  all  preux  chevaliers. 
We  have  at  the  other  extremity  the 
people  who  are  craving  for  loot  and 
vengeance,  who  clamour  for  the  humil- 
iation and  torture  of  the  enemy,  who 
rave  against  the  village  burnings  and 
shootings  by  the  Prussians  in  one  col- 
umn and  exult  in  the  same  proceedings 
by  the  Russians  in  another,  who  demand 
that  German  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
treated  as  criminals,  who  depict  our 
Indian  troops  as  savage  cutthroats  be- 
cause they  like  to  think  of  their  enemies 
being  mauled  in  the  spirit  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  who  shriek  that  the  Kaiser 
must  be  sent  to  Devil's  Island  because 
St.  Helena  is  too  good  for  him,  and  who 
declare  that  Germany  must  be  so 
maimed  and  trodden  into  the  dust  that 
she  will  not  be  able  to  raise  her  head 
again  for  a  century.  Let  us  call  these 
people  by  their  own  favourite  name, 
Huns,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  unjust 
to  the  real  Huns.  And  let  us  send  as 
many  of  them  to  the  trenches  as  we 
can  possibly  induce  to  go,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  presently  join  the  lists 
of  the  missing.  Still,  as  they  rather 
cling  to  our  soil,  they  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  the  settlement 
comes.  But  they  will  not  count  for  much 
then.  Most  of  them  will  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  what  they  said  in  those  first 
three  or  four  weeks  of  blue  funk  (I  am 
too  timid  myself  not  to  make  allowances 
for  that  most  distressing  and  universal, 
but  fortunately  transient  effect  of 
war);  and  most  of  those  who  are  not 
will  be  ashamed  to  bear  malice  publicly. 

The   Commercial   Attitude. 

Far  more  weighty  in  the  matter  will 
be  the  intermediate  sections.  First,  our 
commercial  main  body,  which  thinks  that 
chivalry  is  not  business,  and  that  ran- 
cour is  childish,  but  cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  make  the  Germans  pay  dam- 
ages and  supply  us  with  some  capital  to 


set  the  City  going  again,  forgetting  that 
when  France  did  that  after  1871  for 
Berlin,  Berlin  was  set  going  so  ef- 
fectually that  it  went  headlong  to  a 
colossal  financial  smash,  whilst  the 
French  peasant  who  had  provided  the 
capital  from  his  old  stocking  throve 
soberly  on  the  interest  at  the  expense  of 
less  vital  classes.  Unfortunately  Ger- 
many has  set  the  example  of  this  kind 
of  looting.  Prussian  generals,  like  Na- 
poleon's marshals,  have  always  been 
shameless  brigands,  keeping  up  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  tra- 
dition of  making  cities  bribe  them  to  re- 
frain from  sack  and  pillage  and  even 
billeting,  and  being  quite  incapable  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  great  Conde  (or 
was  it  Turenne?),  who  refused  a  pay- 
ment offered  by  a  city  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  march  through  it. 
Blucher's  fury  when  Wellington  would 
not  allow  him  to  plunder  Paris,  and  his 
exclamation  when  he  saw  London  "  What 
a  city  to  loot!  "  is  still  regarded  as  fair 
soldiering;  and  the  blackmail  levied  re- 
cently by  the  Prussian  generals  on  the 
Belgian  and  French  towns  they  have  oc- 
cupied must,  I  suppose,  be  let  pass  as 
ransom,  not  as  ordinary  criminal  looting. 
But  if  the  penalty  of  looting  be  thus 
spared,  the  Germans  can  hardly  complain 
if  they  are  themselves  held  to  ransom 
when  the  fortunes  of  war  go  against 
them.  Liege  and  Lille  and  Antwerp  and 
the  rest  must  be  paid  their  money  back 
with  interest;  and  there  will  be  a  big 
builder's  bill  at  Rheims.  But  we  should 
ourselves  refrain  strictly  from  black- 
mail. We  should  sell  neither  our  blood 
nor  our  mercy.  If  we  sell  either  we  are 
as  much  brigands  as  Blucher. 

Vindictive  Damages. 

And  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be 
tempted  to  soil  our  hands  under  pretext 
of  vindictive  damages.  The  man  who 
thinks  that  all  the  money  in  Germany 
could  pay  for  the  life  of  a  single  British 
drummer  boy  ought  to  be  shot  merely  as 
an  expression  of  the  feeling  that  he  is 
unfit  to  live.  We  stake  our  blood  as 
the  Germans  stake  theirs;  and  in  that 
ganz   besonderes  Saft   alone   should  wa 
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pay  or  accept  payment.  We  had  better 
not  say  to  the  Kaiser  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  "Scoundrel:  you  can  never  replace 
the  Louvain  library,  nor  the  sculpture  of 
Rheims;  and  it  follows  logically  that  you 
shall  empty  your  pockets  into  ours." 
Much  better  say:  "God  forgive  us  all!  " 
If  we  cannot  rise  to  this,  and  must  soil 
our  hands  with  plunder,  at  least  let  us 
call  it  plunder,  and  not  profane  our  lan- 
guage and  our  souls  by  giving  it  fine 
names. 

Our  Annihilationists. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  Militarists, 
who  will  want  to  have  Germany  "  bled 
to  the  white,"  dismembered  and  maimed, 
so  that  she  may  never  do  it  again.  Well, 
that  is  quite  simple,  if  you  are  Militarist 
enough  to  do  it.  Loading  Germany  with 
debt  will  not  do  it.  Towing  her  fleet 
into  Portsmouth  or  sinking  it  will  not 
do  it.  Annexing  provinces  and  colonies 
will  not  do  to  it.  The  effective  method 
is  far  shorter  and  more  practical.  What 
has  made  Germany  formidable  in  this 
war?  Obviously  her  overwhelmingly 
superior  numbers.  That  was  how  she 
rushed  us  back  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Paris.  The  organization,  the  readiness, 
the  sixteen-inch  howitzer  helped;  but  it 
was  the  multitudinous  Kanonenf utter 
that  nearly  snowed  us  under.  The  Brit- 
ish soldier  at  Cambrai  and  Le  Cateau 
killed  and  killed  until  his  rifle  was  too 
hot  to  hold  and  his  hand  was  paralyzed 
with  slayer's  cramp;  but  still  they  came 
and  came. 

Why  Not  Kill  the  German  Women? 

Well,  there  is  no  obscurity  about  that 
problem.  Those  Germans  who  took  but 
an  instant  to  kill  had  taken  the  travail 
of  a  woman  for  three-quarters  of  a  year 
to  breed,  and  eighteen  years  to  ripen 
for  the  slaughter.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  kill,  say,  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  women 
in  Germany  under  60.  Then  we  may 
leave  Germany  her  fleet  and  her  money, 
and  say  "  Much  good  may  they  do  you." 
Why  not,  if  you  are  really  going  in  to 
be  what  you,  never  having  read  "  this 
Neech  they  talk  of,"  call  a  Nietzschean 
Superman?  War  is  not  an  affair  of 
sentiment.      Some    of    our    newspapers 


complain  that  the  Germans  kill  the 
wounded  and  fire  on  field  hospitals  and 
Red  Cross  Ambulances.  These  same 
newspapers  fill  their  columns  with  exult- 
ant accounts  of  how  our  wounded  think 
nothing  of  modern  bullet  wounds  and 
hope  to  be  back  at  the  front  in  a  week, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  most  direct  in- 
citement to  the  Germans  to  kill  the 
wounded  that  could  be  devized.  It  is  no 
use  being  virtuously  indignant:  "  stone 
dead  hath  no  fellow  "  is  an  English  prov- 
erb, not  a  German  one.  Even  the  killing 
of  prisoners  is  an  Agincourt  tradition. 
Now  it  is  not  more  cowardly  to  kill  a 
woman  than  to  kill  a  wounded  man.  And 
there  is  only  one  reason  why  it  is  a 
greater  crime  to  kill  a  woman  than  a 
man,  and  why  women  have  to  be  spared 
and  protected  when  men  are  exposed  and 
sacrificed.  That  reason  is  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  women  is  the  destruction 
of  the  community.  Men  are  compara- 
tively of  no  account:  kill  90  per  cent,  of 
the  German  men,  and  the  remaining  10 
per  cent,  can  repeople  her.  But  kill  the 
women,  and  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  our  Militarists  want 
to  "happen  to  Germany,  Therefore  the 
objection  to  killing  women  becomes  in 
this  case  the  reason  for  doing  it.  Why 
not?  No  'reply  is  possible  from  the 
Militarist,  disable-your-enemy  point  of 
view.  If  disablement  is  your  will,  there 
is  your  way,  and  the  only  effectual  way. 
We  really  must  not  call  the  Kaiser  and 
Von  Bernhardi  disciples  of  the  mythical 
Neech  when  they  have  either  overlooked 
or  shrunk  from  such  a  glaring  "  bio- 
logical necessity."  A  pair  of  puling 
pious  sentimentalists  if  you  like.  But 
Supermen!  Nonsense.  O,  my  brother 
journalists,  if  you  revile  the  Prussians, 
call  them  sheep  led  by  snobs,  call  them 
beggars  on  horseback,  call  them  sausage 
eaters,  depict  them  in  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish fashion  in  spectacles  and  comforter, 
seedy  overcoat  buttoned  over  paunchy 
figure,  playing  the  contrabass  tuba  in  a 
street  band;  but  do  not  flatter  them  with 
the  heroic  title  of  Superman,  and  hold 
up  as  magnificent  villainies  worthy  of 
Milton's  Lucifer  these  common  crimes  of 
violence    and    raid    and    lust    that    any 
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drunken  blackguard  can  commit  when 
the  police  are  away,  and  that  no  mere 
multiplication  can  dignify.  As  to  Nietz- 
sche, with  his  Polish  hatred  of  Prussia 
(who  heartily  reciprocated  the  senti- 
ment), when  did  he  ever  tell  the  Ger- 
mans to  allow  themselves  to  be  driven 
like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  in  millions  by 
mischievous  dolts  who,  being  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  reading  ten  sentences 
of  a  philosophic  treatise  without  falling 
asleep,  allow  journalists  as  illiterate  as 
themselves  to  persuade  them  that  he  got 
his  great  reputation  by  writing  a  chesp 
gospel  for  bullies?  Strictly  between  our- 
selves, we  also  are  an  illiterate  people; 
but  we  may  at  least  hold  our  tongues 
about  matters  we  don't  understand,  and 
not  say  in  the  face  of  Europe  that  the 
English  believe  that  the  composer  of 
Parsifal  was  a  Militarist  Prussian  (he 
was  an  exiled  revolutionist) ;  that  Nietz- 
sche was  a  diciple  of  Wagner  (Nietzsche 
preferred  the  music  of  Bizet,  a  French- 
man); and  that  the  Kaiser  U  a  disciple 
of  Nietzsche,  who  would  have  laughed 
his  childish  pietism  to  scorn. 
The  Simple  Answer. 
Nietzsche  would  certainly  have  agreed 
that  we  must  kill  the  German  women  if 
we  mean  business  when  we  talk  of  de- 
stroying Germany.  But  he  would  also 
have  answered  my  Why  not?,  which  is 
more  than  any  consistent  Militarist  can. 
Indeed,  it  needs  no  philosopher  to  give 
the  answer.  The  first  ordinary  anti- 
Militarist  human  person  you  meet  will 
tell  you  that  it  would  be  too  horrible; 
that  life  would  be  unbearable  if  people 
did  such  things.  And  he  would  be  quite 
right;  so  please  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
kicking  your  enemy  when  he  is  down  so 
that  he  may  be  unable  to  rise  for  a  whole 
century.  We  may  be  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  loot  Germany  more  or  less 
if  we  conquer  her.  We  are  already  ac- 
tively engaged  in  piracy  against  her, 
stealing  her  ships  and  selling  them  in 
our  prize  courts,  instead  of  honestly  de- 
taining them  until  the  war  is  over  and 
keeping  a  strict  account  of  them.  When 
gentlemen  rise  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  say  that  they  owe  Germans 
money  and  do  not  intend  to  pay  it,  one 


must  face  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  popular  demand  for  plunder.  War, 
after  all,  is  simply  a  letting  loose  of  or- 
ganized murder,  theft,  and  piracy  on  a 
foe;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  average 
Englishman  will  say  to  me  what  Fal- 
staff  said  to  Pistol  concerning  his  share 
in  the  price  of  the  stolen  fan:  "Reason, 
you  rogue,  reason:  do  you  think  PU  en- 
danger my  soul  gratis? "  To  which  I 
reply,  "  If  you  can't  resist  the  booty,  take 
it  frankly,  and  know  yourself  for  half 
patriot,  half  brigand;  but  don't  talk  non- 
sense about  disablement.  Cromwell  tried 
it  in  Ireland.  He  had  better  have  tried 
Home  Rule.  And  what  Cromwell  could 
not  do  to  Ireland  we  cannot  do  to  Ger- 
many." 

The  Sensible  People. 
Finally  we  come  to  the  only  body  of 
opinion  in  which  there  is  any  hope  of 
civilization:  the  opinion  of  the  people  who 
are  bent,  not  on  gallantry  nor  revenge 
nor  plunder  nor  pride  nor  panic  nor  glory 
nor  any  of  the  invidiousnesses  of  patriot- 
ism, but  on  the  problem  of  how  to  so  re- 
draw the  map  of  Europe  and  reform  its 
political  constitutions  that  this  abomina- 
ble crime  and  atrocious  nuisance,  a  Euro- 
pean war,  shall  not  easily  occur  again. 
The  map  is  very  important;  for  the  open 
sores  which  have  at  last  suppurated  and 
burst  after  having  made  the  world  un- 
easy for  years,  were  produced  by  alter- 
ing the  colour  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  on  the  map. 
And  the  new  map  must  be  settled,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  consent  of  the  people 
immediately  concerned.  One  of  the 
broken  treaties  of  Europe  which  has  been 
mentioned  less  frequently  of  late  than 
the  Belgian  treaty  is  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  by  which  a  plebiscite  was  to 
have  been  taken  on  the  subject  of  the 
nationality  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
That  plebiscite  has  never  been  taken.  It 
may  have  to  be  taken,  with  other  plebis- 
cites, before  this  war  is  settled. 

German  Unity  Inviolable. 

But  here  let  me  warn  those  who  are 
hoping  for  a  disintegrated  Germany 
like  that  which  Thackeray  ridic'uled, 
that  their  hopes  are  vain.    The  southern 
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Germans,    the    friendliest,    most    easy- 
going people  in  the  world   (as  far  as  I 
know  the  world)    dislike  the  Prussians 
far  more  heartily  than  we  do;  but  they 
know  that  they  are  respected  and  strong 
and    big   as   part   of   United    Germany, 
and  that  they  were  weak  and  despised 
and  petty  as  separate  kingdoms.      Ger- 
many will  hold  together.    No  doubt  the 
Germans    may    reasonably    say    to    the 
Prussian  drill  sergeant  and  his  master 
Hohenzollern,   "  A   nice   mess   you   have 
made  of  your  job  after  all  we  have  en- 
dured   from    you    because    we    believed 
you     could     make     us     invincible.      We 
thought  that  if  you  were  hard  masters 
you  were  at  any  rate  good  grenadiers; 
but  here   are  these   piffling   little   Bel- 
gians   and     these     Russians    who    were 
beaten  by  the  Japanese,  and  these  Eng- 
lish who  made  such  a  poor  show  against 
a    handful    of    Boer    farmers,    fighting 
and  organizing  just  as  well  as  you.  So, 
as  the  French  and   English  are  organ- 
ized as  a  republic  and  an  extremely  lim- 
ited  monarchy,   we   will    try   how   that 
sort  of  constitution   will   suit  us."   But 
they  will  not  break  up:  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  extend  the 
German  community  by  incorporating  Ger- 
man Austria.      And  as  this  would  raise 
the    question   whether    Hohenzollern    or 
Hapsburg    should    rule    the     roost,    the 
simplest  solution  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
them  both,  and  take  the  sooner  or  later 
inevitable  step   into  the  democratic   re- 
publican form  of  Government  to  which 
Europe  is  visibly  tending,  though  "  this 
king  business,"  as  my  American  corre- 
spondents  call   it,   has     certain     conve- 
niences when  it  is  limited  and  combined 
with    an    aristocracy     also    limited     by 
primogeniture  and  politically  controlled 
by  a  commonalty  into  which  all  but  the 
eldest  brothers  in  the  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies fall,  thus  making  the  German  seg- 
regation   of   the    adel   class    impossible. 
Such   a   monarchy,  especially  when  the 
monarch  is  a  woman,  as  in  Holland  to- 
day,   and    in    England    under    Victoria, 
is   a    fairly   acceptable   working   substi- 
tute for  a  formal  republic  in  old  civil- 
izations    with     inveterate     monarchical 
traditions,  absurd  as  it  is  in  new  and 


essentially  democratic  States.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  western 
allies  might  demand  the  introduction 
of  some  such  political  constitution  in 
Germany  and  Austria  as  a  guarantee; 
for  though  the  demand  would  not  please 
Russia,  some  of  Russia's  demands  will 
not  please  us;  and  there  must  be  some 
give  and  take  in  the  business. 
Limits  of  Constitutional  Interference. 
Let  us  consider  this  possibility  for  a  mo- 
ment. First,  it  must  be  firmly  postulated 
that  civilized  nations  cannot  have  their 
political  constitutions  imposed  on  them 
from  without  if  the  object  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  peace  and  stability.  If  a  victor- 
ious Germany  were  to  attempt  to  impose 
the  Prussian  constitution  on  France  and 
England,  they  would  submit  to  it  just  as 
Ireland  submitted  to  Dublin  Castle,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  would  not  be  a  millennial 
settlement.  Profoundly  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  our  Government  of  India  is 
far  better  than  any  native  Indian  gov- 
ernment could  be  (the  assumption  that 
"  natives  "  could  govern  at  all  being  made 
for  the  sake  of  argument  with  due  re- 
luctance), it  is  quite  certain  that  until 
it  becomes  as  voluntary  as  the  parlia- 
mentary government  of  Australia,  and 
has  been  modified  accordingly,  it  will 
remain  an  artificial,  precarious,  and  con- 
tinually threatening  political  structure. 
Nevertheless,  we  need  not  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  and  conclude  that  a  political 
constitution  must  fit  a  country  so  accu- 
rately that  it  must  be  home-made  to 
measure.  Europe  has  a  stock  of  ready- 
made  constitutions,  both  Monarchical 
and  Republican,  which  will  fit  any  west- 
ern European  nation  comfortably  enough. 
We  are  at  present  considerably  bothered 
by  the  number  of  Germans  who,  though 
their  own  country  and  constitution  is 
less  than  a  day's  journey  away,  settle 
here  and  marry  Englishwomen  without 
feeling  that  our  constitution  is  unbear- 
able. Englishmen  are  never  tired  of  de- 
claring that  "  they  do  things  better 
abroad  "  (as  a  matter  of  fact  they  often 
do),  and  that  the  ways  of  Prussia  are 
smarter  than  the  ways  of  Paddington. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  a 
reach-me-down     constitution     proposed, 
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not  by  the  conquerors,  but  by  an  interna- 
tional congress  with  no  interest  to  serve 
but  the  interests  of  peace,  might  prove 
acceptable  enough  to  a  nation  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  its  tyrants. 

Physician:    Heal  Thyself. 

Now  a  congress  which  undertook  the 
Liberalization  of  Germany  would  cer- 
tainly not  stop  there.  If  we  invite  a  con- 
gress to  press  for  a  democratization  of 
the  German  constitution,  we  must  con- 
sent to  the  democratization  of  our  own. 
If  we  send  the  Kaiser  to  St.  Helena  (or 
whatever  the  title  of  the  Chiselhurst  villa 
may  be)  we  must  send  Sir  Edward  Grey 
there,  too.  For  if  on  the  morrow  of  the 
peace  we  may  all  begin  to  plot  and  plan 
one  another's  destruction  over  again  in 
the  secrecy  of  our  Foreign  Office,  so  that 
in  spite  of  Parliament  and  free  demo- 
cratic institutions  the  Foreign  Secretary 
may  at  any  moment  step  down  from  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  say,  "  I  arranged  yesterday  with  the 
ambassador  from  Cocagne  that  England 
is  to  join  his  country  in  fighting  Brob- 
dingnag;  so  vote  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
millions,  and  off  with  you  to  the 
trenches,"  we  shall  be  just  where  we 
were  before  as  far  as  any  likelihood  of 
putting  an  end  to  war  is  concerned.  The 
congress  will  certainly  ask  us  to  pledge 
ourselves  that  if  we  shake  the  mailed  fist 
at  all  we  shall  shake  it  publicly,  and  that 
though  we  may  keep  our  sword  ready 
(let  me  interject  in  passing  that  disarm- 
ament is  all  nonsense:  nobody  is  going 
to  disarm  after  this  experience)  it  shall 
be  drawn  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  not  by  Junker  diplomatists 
who  despise  and  distrust  the  nation,  and 
have  planned  war  behind  its  back  for 
years.  Indeed  they  will  probably  demur 
to  its  being  drawn  even  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation  until  the  occasion 
has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  representatives  of  the  world,  or  such 
beginnings  of  a  world  representative 
body  as  may  be  possible.  That  is  the 
true   Weltpolitik. 

The  Hegemony  of  Peace. 

For  the  main  business  of  the  settle- 
ment, if  it  is  to  have  any  serious  busi- 


nes  at  all,  must  be  the  establishment  of 
a  Hegemony  of  Peace,  as  desired  by  all 
who  are  really  capable  of  high  civiliza- 
tion, and  formulated  by  me  in  the  daily 
Press  in  a  vain  attempt  to  avert  this 
mischief  whilst  it  was  brewing.  No- 
body took  the  smallest  public  notice  of 
me;  so  I  made  a  lady  in  a  play  say  "  Not 
bloody  likely,"  and  instantly  became  fa- 
mous beyond  the  Kaiser,  beyond  the  Tsar, 
beyond  Sir  Edward  Grey,  beyond  Shake- 
speare and  Homer  and  President  Wilson, 
the  papers  occupying  themelves  with  me 
for  a  whole  week  just  as  they  are  now 
occupying  themselves  with  the  war,  and 
one  paper  actually  devoting  a  special 
edition  to  a  single  word  in  my  play, 
which  is  more  than  it  has  done  for  the 
Treaty  of  London  (1839).  I  concluded 
then  that  this  was  a  country  which  really 
could  not  be  taken  seriously.  But  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  are  not  so  easily 
broken;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  produce 
another  dead  silence  by  renewing » my 
good  advice,  as  I  can  easily  recover  my 
popularity  by  putting  still  more  shocking 
expressions  into  my  next  play,  especially 
now  that  events  have  shewn  that  I  was 
right  on  the  point  of  foreign  policy. 

East   Is   East;   and  West   Is  West. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  there  should  be 
a  definite  understanding  that  whatever 
may  happen  or  not  happen  further  east, 
England,  France,  and  Germany  solemn- 
ly pledge  themselves  to  maintain  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
renounce  absolutely  all  alliances  and  en- 
gagements that  bind  them  to  join  any 
Power  outside  the  combination  in  mili- 
tary operations,  whether  offensive  or 
defensive,  against  one  inside  it.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  monstrous  situation 
that  produced  the  present  war.  France 
made  an  alliance  with  Russia  as  a  de- 
fence against  Germany.  Germany  made 
an  alliance  with  Austria  as  a  de- 
fence against  Russia.  England  joined 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as  a  de- 
fence against  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  result  was  that  Germany  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  between  Austria 
and  Russia.  Having  no  quarrel  with 
France,  and  only  a  second-hand  quarrel 
with     Russia,    she     was,    nevertheless, 
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forced  to  attack  France  in  order  to  dis- 
able her  before  she  could  strike  Ger- 
many from  behind  when  Germany  was 
fighting  France's  ally,  Russia.  And  this 
attack  on  France  forced  England  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  England's  ally, 
France.  Not  one  of  the  three  nations 
(as  distinguished  from  their  tiny  Junk- 
er-Militarist cliques)  wanted  to  fight; 
for  England  had  nothing  to  gain  and 
Germany  had  everything  to  lose,  whilst 
France  had  given  up  hope  of  her 
Alsace-Lorraine  revanche,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  hazarded  a  war  for 
it.  Yet  because  Russia,  who  has  a  great 
deal  to  gain  by  victory  and  nothing  ex- 
cept military  prestige  to  lose  by  defeat, 
had  a  quarrel  with  Austria  over  Servia, 
she  has  been  able  to  set  all  three  west- 
ern friends  and  neighbours  shedding 
"  rivers  of  blood "  from  one  another's 
throats;  an  outrageous  absurdity.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  notion  of  England  help- 
ing Russia  and  Japan  to  destroy  Ger- 
many would  have  seemed  as  suicidal  as 
Canada  helping  the  Apaches  to  destroy 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 
though  we  now  think  much  better  of 
the  Japanese  (and  also,  by  the  way,  of 
the  Apaches),  that  does  not  make  us 
any  the  more  patient  with  the  man  who 
burns  down  his  own  street  because  he 
admires  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Yokohama,  especially  when  the  fire 
presently  spreads  to  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  should 
have  betrayed  oriental  Persia  to  orien- 
tal Russia  as  we  did  (and  get  nothing 
for  our  pains  but  what  we  deserved) ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  sacrificing  occi- 
dental Germany  to  her  as  well,  we  are 
sharpening  a  knife  for  our  own  occi- 
dental throat.  The  Russian  Government 
is  the  open  enemy  of  every  liberty  we 
boast  of.  Charles  I.'s  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  arrest  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  disagreeing  with 
him  is  ancient  history  here:  it  occurred 
272  years  ago;  but  the  Tsar's  successful 
attempt  to  arrest  thirty  members  of 
the  Duma  and  to  punish  them  as  dan- 
gerous criminals  is  a  fact  of  to-day.  Un- 
der Russian  government  people  whose 
worst  crime  is  to  find  The  Daily  News 
a     congenial    newspaper     are    hanged. 


flogged,  or  sent  to  Siberia  as  a  matter 
of  daily  routine;  so  that  before  1906 
even  the  articles  in  The  Times  on  such 
events  as  the  assassinations  of  Bobri- 
koff  and  the  Grand  Duke  were  simply 
polite  paraphrases  of  "  Serve  him  right." 
It  may  be  asked  why  our  newspapers 
have  since  ceased  to  report  examples 
of  Russia's  disregard  of  the  political 
principles  we  are  supposed  to  stand  for. 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  was  in  1906 
that  we  began  to  lend  Russia  money, 
and  Russia  began  to  advertise  in  The 
Times.  Since  then  she  has  been  welcome 
to  flog  and  hang  her  H.  G.  Wellses  and 
Lloyd  Georges  by  the  dozen  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  from  our  pluto- 
cratic Press,  provided  the  interest  is 
paid  punctually.  Russia  has  been  em- 
braced in  the  large  charity  of  cosmo- 
politan capital,  the  only  charity  that 
does  not  begin  at  home. 

The  Russian  Russians  and  Their  Prussian 
Tsars. 

And  here  I  must  save  my  face  with  my 
personal  friends  who  are  either  Russians 
or  discoverers  of  the  soul  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  I  hereby  declare  to  Sasha 
Kropotkin  and  Cunninghame  Graham 
that  my  heart  is  with  their  Russia,  the 
Russia  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff  and 
Dostoieffsky,  of  Gorki  and  Tchekoff,  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  the  Drury 
Lane  Ballet,  of  Peter  Kropotkin  and  all 
the  great  humanitarians,  great  artists, 
and  charming  people  whom  their  very 
North  German  Tsars  exile  and  imprison 
and  flog  and  generally  do  what  in  them 
lies  to  suppress  and  abolish.  For  the 
sake  of  Russian  Russia,  I  am  prepared 
to  strain  every  point  in  Prussian  Rus- 
sia's favour.  I  grant  that  the  Nihilists, 
much  as  we  loved  them,  were  futile  ro- 
mantic people  who  could  have  done  no- 
thing if  Alexander  II.  had  abdicated  and 
offered  them  the  task  of  governing  Rus- 
sia instead  of  persecuting  them  and  being 
finally  blown  to  bits  by  them.  I  grant 
that  the  manners  of  the  Fins  to  the  Rus- 
sians are  described  as  insufferable  both 
by  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  and 
that  we  never  listened  to  the  Russian  side 
of  that  story.    I  am  ready  to  grant  Gil- 
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bert  Murray's  plea  that  the  recent  rate 
of  democratic  advance  has  been  greater 
in  Russia  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe, 
though  it  does  remind  me  a  little  of  the 
bygone  days  when  the  Socialists,  scor- 
ing 20  votes  at  one  general  election  and 
forty  at  the  next,  were  able  to  demon- 
strate that  their  gain  of  100  per  cent, 
was  immensely  in  excess  of  the  wretched 
two  or  three  per  cent,  that  was  the  best 
the  Unionists  or  Liberals  could  shew. 
I  am  willing  to  forget  how  short  a  time 
it  is  since  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  said:  "The  Duma  is  dead:  long  live 
the  Duma! "  and  since  we  refused  to 
allow  the  Tsar  to  land  in  England  when 
his  ship  was  within  gangway's  length 
of  our  shore,  on  which  occasion  I  myself 
held  up  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  for 
the  partition  of  Persia  to  the  execration 
of  a  crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square,  whilst 
our  Metropolitan  Police  snatched  the 
Fsarbeleidigend  English  newspapers  from 
the  sellers  and  tore  them  up  precisely  in 
the  Cossack  manner.  I  have  an  enor- 
mous relish  for  the  art  of  Russia;  I 
perceive  a  spirit  in  Russia  which  is  the 
natural  antidote  to  Potsdamnation;  and 
I  like  most  of  the  Russians  I  know  quite 
unaffectedly.  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  reproach  the  Kaiser  for  making 
war  on  the  Russia  of  these  delightful 
people,  just  as  I  like  to  think  that  at  this 
very  moment  good  Germans  may  be  ask- 
ing him  how  he  can  bring  himself  to  dis- 
charge shrapnel  at  the  England  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  Cunninghame  Graham. 
History  may  not  forgive  him  for  it;  but 
the  practical  point  at  the  moment  is  that 
he  does  it,  and  no  doubt  attributes  the 
perfidy  of  England  to  the  popularity  of 
our  works.  And  as  we  have  to  take  the 
Kaiser  as  we  find  him,  and  not  as  the 
Hohenzollern  legend  glorifies  him,  I  have 
to  take  the  Tsar  as  I  find  him.  When 
we  fight  the  Kaiser  we  are  not  fighting 
Bach  and  Wagner  and  Strauss,  to  whom 
we  have  just  joyfully  surrendered  with- 
out a  blow  at  the  battle  of  Queen's  Hall, 
but  all  the  forces  in  Germany  that  made 
things  hard  for  Wagner  and  Strauss. 
And  when  we  fight  for  the  Tsar  we  are 
not  fighting  for  Tolstoy  and  Gorki,  but 
for   the   forces   that   Tolstoy   thundered 


against  all  his  life  and  that  would  have 
destroyed  him  had  he  not  been  himself 
a  highly  connected  Junker  as  well  as  a 
revolutionary  Christian.  And  if  I  doubt 
whether  the  Tsar  would  feel  comfortable 
as  a  member  of  a  Democratic  League  of 
Peace,  I  am  not  doubting  the  good  intent 
of  Kropotkin:  I  am  facing  the  record  of 
Kropotkin's  imperial  jailer,  and  standing 
on  the  proud  fact  that  England  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe,  not  excepting 
even  France,  in  which  Kropotkin  has 
been  allowed  to  live  a  free  man,  and  had 
his  birthday  celebrated  by  public  meet- 
ings all  over  the  country,  and  his  articles 
welcomed  by  the  leading  review.  Tn 
point  of  fact,  it  is  largely  on  Kropotkin's 
account  that  I  regard  the  Tsar  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  slightly  different  views  to 
President  Wilson,  and  hate  the  infamous 
tyranny  of  which  he  is  the  figurehead 
as  I  hate  the  devil.  And  I  know  that 
practically  all  our  disinterested  and 
thoughtful  supporters  of  the  war  feel 
deeply  uneasy  about  the  Russian  alliance. 
At  all  events,  I  should  be  trifling  grossly 
with  the  facts  of  the  situation  if  I  pre- 
tended that  the  most  absolute  autocracy 
in  Europe,  commanding  an  inexhaustible 
army  in  an  invincible  country  with  a 
dominion  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Pacific,  may  not,  if  it  achieves  a 
military  success  against  the  most  dread- 
ed military  Power  in  Europe,  be  stirred 
to  ambitions  far  more  formidable  to 
western  liberty  and  human  welfare  than 
those  of  which  Germany  is  now  finding 
out  the  vanity  after  worrying  herself 
and  everyone  else  with  them  for  forty 
years.  When  all  is  said  that  can  be 
said  for  Russia,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
forcibly  Russianized  German  province 
would  be  just  such  another  open  sore  in 
Europe  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  Poland, 
Macedonia  or  Ireland.  It  is  useless  to 
dream  of  guarantees:  if  Russia  undertook 
to  govern  democratically  she  would  not 
be  able  to  redeem  her  promise:  she  would 
do  better  vidth  primitive  Communism. 
Her  city  populations  may  be  as  capable 
of  Democracy  as  our  own  (it  is,  alas  I 
not  saying  much);  but  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  peasants  to  whom  the  Tsar  is 
a  personal  God  will  for  a  long  time  to 
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come  make  his  bureaucracy  irresistible. 
As  against  Russian  civilization  German 
and  Austrian  civilization  is  our  civiliza- 
tion: there  is  no  getting  over  that.  A 
constitutional  kingship  of  Poland  and  a 
sort  of  Caliphate  of  the  Slavs  in  re- 
mapped southeastern  Europe,  with  that 
access  to  warm  sea  water  which  is  Rus- 
sia's common  human  right,  valid  against 
all  Balances  of  Power  and  Keys  to  India 
and  the  like,  must  be  her  reward  for  her 
share  in  the  war,  even  if  we  have 
to  nationalize  Constantinople  to  secure 
it  to  her.  But  it  cannot  be  too  franklj- 
said  at  the  outset  that  any  attempt  to 
settle  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
hemming  in  of  a  consolidated  Germany 
and  German  Austria  by  a  hostile  com- 
bination of  Russia  and  the  extreme  states 
against  it,  would  go  to  pieces  by  its  own 
inherent  absurdity,  just  as  it  has  al- 
ready exploded  most  destructively  by  its 
own  instability.  Until  Russia  becomes 
a  federation  of  several  separate  demo- 
cratic States,  and  the  Tsar  is  either  pro- 
moted to  the  honourable  position  of  hered- 
itary President  or  else  totally  abolished, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  League  of 
Peace  must  be  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Swedish,  German,  and  Italian  civiliza- 
tion; and  Poland  must  stand  between  it 
and  the  quite  different  and  for  the  mo- 
ment unassimilable,  civilization  of  Rus- 
sia, whose  friendship  we  could  not  really 
keep  on  any  other  terms,  as  a  closer 
alliance  would  embarrass  her  as  much  as 
it  would  embarrass  us.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  trust  to  the  march  of  Democracy 
to  de-Russianize  Berlin  and  de-Prussian- 
ize Petrograd,  and  to  put  the  nagaikas 
of  the  Cossacks  and  the  riding-whips 
with  which  Junker  officers  slash  German 
privates,  and  the  forty  tolerated  homo- 
sexual brothels  of  Berlin,  and  all  the 
other  psychopathic  symptoms  of  over- 
feeding and  inculcated  insolence  and 
sham  virility  in  their  proper  place,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  dustbin. 

Driving  Capital  Out  of  the  Country. 

But  I  must  here  warn  everyone  con- 
cerned that  the  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  the  break-up  of  these  unnatural 
alliances  between  east  and  west,  between 


Democracy  and  Autocracy,  between  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  Dark  Ages, 
will  not  come  from  the  Balancers  of 
Power.  They  are  not  really  Balance  of 
Power  alliances:  in  fact,  they  are  tending 
to  an  enormous  overbalance  of  power  in 
favor  of  the  east  as  against  the  west  and 
in  favor  of  Militarist  Autocracy  as 
against  Democracy.  They  are  at  root 
absolutely  unpatriotic,  even  abso- 
lutely conscienceless  products  of 
commercial  finance;  and  the  Balance 
of  Power  theories  are  only  the 
attempts  of  our  diplomats  to  put  a 
public  spirited  face  on  the  operations  of 
private  cupidity.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  nor  the  second  that  I  have  had  to 
urge  that  the  greatest  danger  to  us  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  politics  is  the  tend- 
ency of  capital  to  run  away  from  civili- 
zation: the  one  running  downhill  to  hell 
as  naturally  as  the  other  struggles  uphill 
to  the  Celestial  City.  The  Englishman 
is  allowed  to  produce  the  subsistence  of 
himself  and  his  family  only  on  condition 
that  he  produces  the  subsistence  of  the 
capitalist  and  his  retainers  as  well;  and 
lo!  he  finds  more  and  more  that  these 
retainers  are  not  Englishmen,  but  Rus- 
sians, South  Americans,  Kaffirs,  Per- 
sians, or  yellow  or  black  barbarians 
armed  for  his  destruction  (not  to  men- 
tion Prussians  and  Austrians),  and  that 
the  treaties  made  by  our  diplomatists 
have  less  and  less  to  do  with  the  security 
of  the  nation  or  the  balance  of  power  or 
any  other  public  business,  and  more  and 
more  with  capitalist  opportunities  of 
making  big  dividends  out  of  slavish 
labour.  For  instance,  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  is  not  a  national  treaty:  it  is 
the  memorandum  of  a  commercial  agree- 
ment settling  what  parts  of  Persia  are 
to  be  exploited  by  the  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish capitalists  respectively;  the  capital- 
ists, always  against  State  interference 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  being  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  for  coercing  strik- 
ers at  home  and  keeping  foreign  rivals 
off  their  grass  abroad.  And  the  absurd 
part  of  it  is  that  when  the  State  has  thus 
arranged  for  our  capitalists  to  exploit 
certain  parts  of  Persia,  and  for  their 
sakes  to  protect  the  parliamentary  liber- 
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ties  of  the  part  left  to  Russia,  they  dis- 
covered that,  after  all,  the  most  profita- 
ble game  was  to  lend  Russia  the  money 
to  exploit  with,  and  to  facilitate  the  op- 
eration by  allowing  her  to  destroy  the 
Persian  parliament  in  the  face  of  our 
own  exhortation  to  it  to  keep  the  flag 
flying,  which  we  accordingly  did  without 
a  blush.  The  French  capitalists  had 
dragged  France  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  long  before  this;  but  the  French 
Republic  had  the  excuse  of  the  German 
peril  and  the  need  for  an  anti-German 
ally.  Her  natural  ally  for  that  purpose 
was  England;  but  as  there  was  no  market 
in  England  for  her  money,  her  plutocrats 
drove  her  into  the  alliance  with  Russia 
as  well;  and  it  is  that  alliance  and  not 
the  alliance  with  England  that  has  terri- 
fied Germany  into  flying  at  her  throat 
and  plunging  Europe  into  a  frightful 
war.  The  natural  alliance  with  England 
twice  averted  war:  in  the  Moroccan  crises 
of  Algeciras  and  Agadir,  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  said  boldly  that  we  should  de- 
fend France,  and  took  the  first  steps 
towards  a  joint  military  and  naval  con- 
trol of  the  French  and  English  forces. 
Why  he  shrank  from  that  firm  position 
last  July  and  thereby  led  Germnay  to 
count  so  fatally  on  our  neutrality  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know;  it  suffices  for  my 
argument  that  we  were  able  to  hold  the 
balance  between  France  and  Germany, 
but  failed  to  hold  it  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  that  it  was  the  placing 
of  Russian  loans  in  France  and  England 
that  brought  Russia  into  our  western  af- 
fairs. It  would  have  paid  us  ten  times 
over  to  have  made  Russia  a  present  of 
all  we  and  France  have  lent  her  (indem- 
nifying, of  course,  the  holders  of  the 
stock  through  an  addition  to  the  income 
tax)  rather  than  pay  the  price  of  a  Euro- 
pean war.  But  what  is  the  use  of  crying 
for  spilt  milk?  I  am  merely  explaining 
why,  when  French  money  went  to  Rus- 
sia, the  French  papers  discovered  that 
the  Russians  were  a  most  interesting 
people  and  their  Government — properly 
understood — a  surprisingly  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment; and  why,  when  English  money 
went  to  Russia,  the  English  press  sud- 
denly   developed    leanings    towards    the 


Greek  Church,  and  deplored  the  unoffi- 
cial execution  of  Stolypin  as  deeply  as  it 
had  rejoiced  in  the  like  fate  of  Bobri- 
koff.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  west- 
ern civilization  is  at  present  busy  com- 
mitting suicide  by  machinery,  and  im- 
porting hordes  of  Asiatics  and  Africans 
to  help  in  the  throat  cutting,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  silly  capitalists,  who  are 
being  ruined  wholesale,  but  to  break  up 
the  Austrian  Empire  for  the  benefit  of 
Russia  and  the  Slavs  of  eastern  Europe, 
which  may  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  but 
which  could  and  should  be  done  by  the 
eastern  Powers  among  themselves,  with- 
out tearing  Belgium  and  Germany  and 
France  and  England  to  pieces  in  the 
process. 

The  Red  Flag  and  the  Black. 

Will  you  now  at  last  believe,  0  stupid 
British,  German,  and  French  patriots, 
what  the  Socialists  have  been  telling  you 
for  so  many  years:  that  your  Union 
Jacks  and  tricolours  and  Imperial  Eagles 
("  where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered ")  are  only  toys  to 
keep  you  amused,  and  that  there  are  only 
two  real  flags  in  the  world  henceforth: 
the  red  flag  of  Democratic  Socialism  and 
the  black  flag  of  Capitalism,  the  flag  of 
God  and  the  flag  of  Mammon?  What 
earthly  or  heavenly  good  is  done  when 
Tom  Fool  shoots  Hans  Narr?  The  plain 
fact  is  that  if  we  leave  our  capital  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  selfishness  of 
the  private  man  he  will  send  it  where 
wages  are  low  and  workers  enslaved  and 
docile:  that  is,  as  many  thousand  miles 
as  possible  from  the  Trade  Unions  and 
Trade  Union  rates  and  parliamentary 
Labour  Parties  of  civilization;  and  Ger- 
many, at  his  sordid  behest,  will  plunge 
the  world  into  war  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
gracing herself  with  a  few  rubber  plan- 
tations, poetically  described  by  her  ora- 
tors and  journalists  as  "  a  place  in  the 
sun."  When  you  do  what  the  Socialists 
tell  you  by  keeping  your  capital  jealously 
under  national  control  and  reserving  your 
shrapnel  for  the  wasters  who  n<^t  only 
shirk  their  share  of  the  industrial  service 
of  their  country,  but   intend  that '  their 
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children  and  children's  children  shall  be 
idle  wasters  like  themsrlvcs,  you  will 
find  that  not  a  farthing  of  our  capital 
will  go  abroad  as  long  as  there  is  a  Brit- 
ish slum  to  be  cleared  and  rebuilt,  or  a 
hungry,  ragged,  and  ignorant  British 
child  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated. 

A  League  of  Peace. 

But  in  the  west  I  see  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the 
largest  sense.  This  war  has  smoothed 
the  way  to  it,  if  I  may  use  the  word 
smoothing  to  describe  a  process  conduced 
with  so  little  courtesy  and  so  much 
shrapnel.  Germany  has  now  learned — 
and  the  lesson  was  apparently  needed, 
obvious  as  it  would  have  been  to  a  sane- 
ly governed  nation — that  when  it  comes 
to  shoving  and  shooting,  Germany  in- 
stantly loses  all  the  advantages  of  her 
high  civilization,  because  France  and 
England,  cultured  or  uncultured,  can 
shove  and  shoot  as  well  or  beter  than 
she,  whilst  as  to  slashing  and  stabbing, 
their  half  barbarous  Turco  and  Ghoorka 
slaves  can  cut  the  Prussian  Guard  to  bits, 
in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  superiority 
of  Wagner's  music  to  theirs.  Then  take 
France.  She  does  not  dream  that  she 
could  fight  Germany  and  England 
single-handed.  And  England  could  not 
fight  France  and  Germany  without  a 
sacrifice  as  ruinous  as  it  would  be  sense- 
less. We  therefore  have  the  necessary 
primary  conditions  for  a  League  of  Peace 
between  the  three  countries;  for  if  one 
of  them  break  it,  the  other  two  can  make 
her  sorry,  under  which  circumstances 
she  will  probably  not  break  it.  The  pres- 
ent war,  if  it  end  in  the  reconquest  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  the  French,  will 
make  such  a  League  much  more  stable; 
not  that  France  can  acquire  by  mere  con- 
quest any  right  to  hold  either  province 
against  its  will  (which  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  plebiscite),  but  because  the 
honors  of  war  as  between  France  and 
Germany  would  then  be  easy,  France 
having  regained  her  laurels  and  taught 
Germany  to  respect  her,  without  obliter- 
ating the  record  of  Germany's  triumph 
in  1870.  And  if  the  war  should  further 
result  in  the  political  reconstruction  of 


the  German  Empire  as  a  democratic 
Commonwealth,  and  the  conquest  by  the 
English  people  of  democratic  control  of 
English  foreign  policy,  the  combination 
would  be  immensely  eased  and  strength- 
ened, besides  being  brought  into  harmony 
with  American  public  feeling,  which  is 
important  to  the  security  and  prestige 
of  the  League. 

The  Case  of  the  Smaller  States. 

Already  the  war  has  greatly  added 
to  the  value  of  one  of  the  factors  upon 
which  the  League  of  Peace  will  depend. 
The  smaller  States:  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Powers,  would  have  joined  it  any  time 
these  40  years,  had  it  existed,  for  the 
sake  of  its  protection,  and  thereby  made 
the  Protestant  north  of  Mr.  Houston 
Chamberlain's  dream  as  much  a  reality 
as  any  such  dream  is  ever  likely  to  be. 
But  after  the  fight  put  up  by  Belgium 
the  other  day,  the  small  States  will  be 
able  to  come  in  with  the  certainty  of 
being  treated  with  considerable  respect 
as  military  factors;  for  Belgium  can 
now  claim  to  have  saved  Europe  single- 
handed.  Germany  has  been  very  un- 
pleasantly reminded  of  the  fact  that 
though  a  big  man  may  be  able  to  beat 
a  little  one,  yet  if  the  little  one  fights 
for  all  he  is  worth  he  may  leave  the 
victor  very  sorry  he  broke  the  peace. 
Even  as  between  the  big  Powers,  vic- 
tory has  not,  as  far  as  the  fighting  has 
yet  gone,  been  always  with  the  biggest 
battalions.  With  a  couple  of  millions 
less  men,  the  Kaiser  might  have  taken 
more  care  of  them  and  made  a  better 
job  of  it. 

At  the  same  time  I  hold  no  brief  for 
small  States  as  such,  and  most  vehe- 
mently deny  that  we  are  in  any  way 
bound  to  knight  errantry  on  their  behalf 
as  against  big  ones.  They  are  mostly 
either  incorrigibly  bellicose  themselves, 
like  Montenegro,  or  standing  tempta- 
tions to  the  big  Powers,  like  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  They  multiply  frontiers, 
which  are  nuisances,  and  languages, 
which  have  made  confusion  since  the 
building  of  Babel.  The  striking  contrast 
between  the  United  States  of  North 
America    and    the    disunited    States    of 
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South  America  in  this  respect  is,  from 
the  Pacifist  point  of  view,  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  northern  unity.  The  only 
objectiorr  to  large  political  units  is  that 
they  make  extremely  dangerous  autoc- 
racies. But  as  groups  of  federated  de- 
mocracies they  are  the  best  neighbours 
in  the  world.  A  federal  democratic  Rus- 
sia would  be  as  safe  a  colleague  as 
America:  a  federal  democratic  Germany 
would  be  as  pleasant  company  as  Switz- 
erland. Let  us,  I  beg,  hear  no  more  of 
little  States  as  British  Dulcineas. 

The  Claims  of  Belgium. 

As  to  the  special  case  of  Belgium,  its 
claims  in  the  settlement  are  simple  and 
indeed  single.  If  we  conclude  a  peace 
without  clearing  the  Germans  complete- 
ly out  of  Belgium,  we  shall  be  either 
beaten  or  dishonoured.  And  such  in- 
demnity as  a  money  payment  can  effect 
for  Belgium  is  due  not  only  by  Ger- 
many, but  by  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia as  well.  Belgium  has  been  crushed 
between  the  Alliance  and  the  Entente: 
it  was  these  two  menaces  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  that  produced  Armageddon; 
and  as  Belgium's  heroic  resistance 
served  the  Entente  against  the  Alliance, 
the  obligation  to  make  good  the  reme- 
diable damage  is  even  more  binding  on 
the  Entente. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  press- 
ing matter  arising  out  of  the  conquest 
of  Belgium. 

The  Belgian  Refugees  and  the  Problem 
of  Unemployment. 

As  I  write  these  lines  the  descent  on 
our  shores  of  an  army  of  refugees  from 
captured  Antwerp  and  threatened  Ostend 
has  forced  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  make  a  desperate 
appeal  to  all  and  sundry  to  form  repre- 
sentative committees  to  deal  with  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  distress:  in  other 
words  to  save  the  refugees  from  starving 
to  death.  Now  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
already  drawn  attention  to  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  the  propriety  of  providing  employment 
for  refugees.  And  instantly  and  inevit- 
ably the  condition  had  to  be  laid  down 
that  if  the  Committees  find  employment 


for  anyone,  they  shall  refer  the  case  to 
the  local  Labour  Exchange  in  order  that 
"  any  steps  taken  to  assist  refugees  to 
find  employment  shall  not  be  such  as  to 
endanger  the  employment  of  British 
workpeople."  In  other  words,  the  starv- 
ing Belgians  have  fled  from  the  Germans 
only  to  compete  for  crust  with  starving 
Englishmen.  As  long  as  there  is  an  un- 
employed Englishman  in  the  country — 
and  there  are  a  good  many,  especially  in 
the  cotton  industry — how  is  it  possible  to 
give  a  job* to  a  Belgian  without  depriving 
an  Englishman  of  it?  Why,  instead  of 
making  impossible  conditions,  and  help- 
lessly asking  private  citizens  to  do  some- 
thing for  pity's  sake,  will  not  the  Gov- 
ernment face  the  fact  that  the  refugee 
question  is  simply  an  intensification  of 
the  normal  unemployed  question,  the  only 
difference  being  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  leave  our  own  people  to  starve  when 
they  are  common  persons  with  whom 
the  governing  classes  do  not  associate, 
whereas  the  Belgians  have  rendered  us 
such  a  tremendous  service  in  the  war, 
and  our  statesmen  have  so  loudly  pro- 
tested that  the  integrity  of  Belgium  is 
dearer  to  England  than  her  own  heart's 
blood,  that  we  cannot  with  any  decency 
treat  the  destitute  Belgians  as  if  they 
were  mere  British  riffraff.  Yet  when  we 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  Belgians  by 
finding  work  for  them  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  to  point  out  that  by  doing  so 
we  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  our  own  people.  Hence  we 
arrive  at  the  remarkable  situation  of 
starving  Britons  and  Belgians  looking 
hungrily  through  barbed  wire  fences  at 
flourishing  communities  of  jolly  and  well 
fed  German  prisoners  of  war  (whose 
friendly  hat  wavings  to  me  and  my  fel- 
low passengers  as  I  rush  through  New- 
bury Racecourse  Station  in  the  Great 
Western  Express  I  hereby  acknowledge 
publicly  with  all  possible  good  feeling). 
I  therefore  for  the  present  strongly  rec- 
ommend all  Belgians  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  flee  to  England,  to  pick 
up  German  uniforms  on  the  battle  fields 
and  surrender  to  the  British  in  the  char- 
acter of  Uhlans.  Their  subsistence  will 
then  be  secure  until  the  war  is  over,  as 
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we  dare  not  illtreat  our  prisoners  lest  the 
Germans  should  retaliate  upon  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  their  hands,  even  if  we 
were  all  spiteful  enough  to  desire  to  do 
it,  as  some  of  our  baser  sort  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  propose. 

But  the  women  and  children,  and  the 
too  young  and  the  too  old,  cannot  resort 
to  this  expedient.  And  though  theoret- 
ically our  own  unemployed  could  be 
dressed  in  British  uniforms  and  sent 
abroad  with  instructions  to  take  refuge 
in  neutral  territory  and  be  "  interned  " 
or  to  surrender  to  the  first  Uhlan  pa- 
trol they  met,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reduce  this  theory  to  practice,  though 
the  possibility  is  worth  mentioning 
ar.  a  reduction  to  absurdity  of  the  sit- 
uation. As  a  matter  of  common  sense 
we  should  at  once  place  all  destitute 
Belgian  refugees  on  the  footing  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  except  that  we  need  not 
post  sentries  to  shoot  them  if  they  try 
to  escape,  nor  surround  them  with 
barbed  wire.  Indeed  these  precautions 
are  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
mans rather  to  save  their  sense  of 
honour  whilst  remaining  here  than  to  de- 
feat any  very  strong  longing  on  their 
part  to  return  to  the  trenches. 

In  a  reasonable  state  of  society  there 
would  be  another  difference.  The  Bel- 
gians would  offer  to  work  so  as  not  to 
be  a  burden  to  us;  whilst  the  German 
prisoner  would  say — as  he  actually  does, 
by  the  way — "  No :  I  am  not  here  by 
my  own  will:  if  you  open  the  door  I 
shall  go  home  and  take  myself  off  your 
hands;  so  I  am  in  no  way  bound  to 
work  for  you."  As  it  is,  our  Trade 
Unions  are  up  in  arms  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  either  Belgian  or  German  labour 
being  employed  when  there  is  no  short- 
age of  English  labour! 

The  Minority  Report. 
All  this  exasperating  anomaly  and 
deadlock  and  breakdown  would  disap- 
pear if  we  had  a  proper  system  of 
provision  for  our  own  unemployed 
civilians  (there  are  no  unemployed 
soldiers:  we  do  not  discharge  them  be- 
tween the  battles).  The  Belgians  would 
have  found  an  organization  of  unemploy- 
ment ready  for  them,  and  would  have 


been  provided  for  with  our  own  unem- 
ployed, not  as  refugees,  but  simply  as 
unemployed.  How  to  do  that  need  not 
be  explained  here.  The  problem  was 
worked  out  by  one  of  the  hardest  bits  of 
thinking  yet  done  in  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, and  'set  forth  in  the  Minority  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  and  the  Relief  of  Distress, 
1909.  Our  helplessness  in  the  present 
emergency  shews  how  very  unwise  we 
were  to  shelve  that  report.  Unluckily, 
what  with  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission,  who  had  been 
played  off  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb;  the  folly  of  the  younger  journal- 
ists of  the  advanced  guiard,  who  had  just 
then  rediscovered  Herbert  Spencer's 
mare's  nest  of  "  the  servile  State,"  and 
revolted  with  all  the  petulant  anarchism 
of  the  literary  profession  against  the 
ideal  Interfering  Female  as  typified  in 
their  heated  imaginations  by  poor  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  who  became  the  Aunt 
Sally  of  our  young  artists  in  stale  anti- 
bureaucratic  invective;  and,  above  all, 
the  mulishly  silent  refusal  of  our  gov- 
erning classes  to  see  why  the  unemployed 
should  not  be  simply  left  to  starve,  as 
they  had  always  been  (the  Poor  Law 
being  worse  than  useless  for  so  large  a 
purpose),  nothing  was  done;  and  there  is 
consequently  no  machinery  ready  for 
dealing  with  the  refugees.  That  is  why 
we  must  treat  them  for  the  moment 
simply  as  unguarded  prisoners  of  war. 

The    General    Strike    Against   War. 

But  if  the  problem  of  unemployment 
among  our  own  people  becomes  acute, 
we  shall  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Minor- 
ity Report  proposals  or  else  run  the  risk 
of  a  revolt  against  the  war.  We  have 
already  counted  on  the  chances  of  that 
revolt  hampering  Germany,  just  as  Ger- 
many counted  on  the  chances  of  its  ham- 
pering Russia.  The  notion  that  the  work- 
ing classes  can  stop  a  war  by  a  general 
international  strike  is  never  mentioned 
during  the  first  rally  to  the  national  flag 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  it  is  there 
all  the  time,  ready  to  break  out  again  if 
the  supplies  of  food  and  glory  run  short. 
Its  gravity  lies  in  its  impracticability. 
If  it  were  practicable,  every  sane  man 
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would  advocate  it.  As  it  is,  it  might 
easily  mean  that  British  troops  would  be 
coercing  British  strikers  at  home  when 
they  should  be  fighting  Potsdam  abroad, 
thus  producing  a  disastrous  and  detesta- 
ble division  of  popular  feeling  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy. 

The   Disarmament   Delusion. 

Objections  to  the  Western  Pacifist 
settlement  will  come  from  several  quar- 
ters, including  the  Pacifist  quarters. 
Some  of  the  best  disposed  parties  will 
stumble  over  the  old  delusion  of  disarm- 
ament. They  think  it  is  the  gun  that 
matters.  They  are  wrong:  the  gun  mat- 
ters very  much  when  war  breaks  out; 
but  what  makes  both  war  and  the  gun 
is  the  man  behind  them.  And  if  that 
man  really  means  the  peace  of  the  world 
to  be  kept,  he  will  take  care  to  have  a 
gun  to  keep  it  with.  The  League  of 
Peace  must  have  a  first-rate  armament, 
or  the  League  of  War  will  very  soon 
make  mincemeat  of  it.  The  notion  that 
the  men  of  evil  intent  are  to  have  all 
the  weapons  will  not  work.  Theoreti- 
cally, all  our  armaments  should  be  pooled. 
But  as  we,  the  British  Empire,  will  most 
certainly  not  pool  our  defenses  with 
anyone,  and  as  we  have  not  the  very 
smallest  intention  of  disarming,  and 
will  go  on  building  gun  for  gun  and 
ship  for  ship  in  step  with  even  our  dear- 
est friends  if  we  see  the  least  risk  of  our 
being  left  in  a  position  of  inferiority, 
we  cannot  with  any  countenance  de- 
mand that  other  Powers  shall  do  what 
we  will  not  do  ourselves.  Our  business 
is  not  to  disable  ourselves  or  anyone 
else,  but  to  organize  a  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  against  war,  whether  made 
by  ourselves  or  any  other  Power;  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  combination 
of  armed  and  fanatical  Pacifists  of  all 
nations,  not  by  a  crowd  of  non-combat- 
ants wielding  deprecations,  remon- 
strances, and  Christmas  cards. 
America's  Example:  War  at  a  Year's 
Notice. 

How  far  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
these  national  armaments  out  of  national 
control  remains  to  be  seen.  Alreadj' 
America,  who  is  as  deeply  demoralized 
by  Capitalism  as  we  are,  though  much 


less  tainted  with  Militarism  now  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  lost  his  front  seat, 
has  pledged  herself  to  several  European 
States  not  to  go  to  war  with  them  until 
the  matter  under  dispute  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  tribunal  for  a 
year.  Now  there  is  no  military  force  on 
eatrh,  nor  likely  to  be,  strong  enough 
to  prevent  America  from  treating  these 
agreements  as  Germany  has  just  treated 
the  1839  Treaty  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium.  Therefore  the  Mili- 
tarists declare  that  the  agreements  are 
not  worth  the  scraps  of  paper  they  are 
written  on.  They  always  will  footle  in  this 
way.  They  might  as  well  say  that  be- 
cause there  are  crimes  which  men  can 
commit  with  legal  impunity  in  spite  of 
our  haphazard  criminal  codes,  men  al- 
ways do  commit  them.  No  doubt  nation* 
will  do  what  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do. 
But  because  there  is  in  every  nation  a 
set  of  noisy  moral  imbeciles  who  cannot 
see  that  nations  have  an  overwhelming 
interest  in  creating  and  maintaining  a 
tradition  of  international  good  faith,  and 
honouring  their  promissory  notes  as  scru- 
pulously as  the  moral  imbeciles  pay  their 
silly  gambling  debts  and  fight  their  fool- 
ish duels,  we  are  not,  I  presume,  going 
to  discard  every  international  guarantee 
except  the  howitzer.  Why,  the  very 
Prussian  Militarists  themselves  are  re- 
viling us  for  doing  what  their  own  Mili- 
tarist preachers  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  we  should  do:  that  is,  attack 
Prussia  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  European  civilization  when  we  caught 
her  at  a  disadvantage  between  France 
and  Russia.  But  we  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  do  that  if  she  had  not,  by 
assuming  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  shame  (alias  conscience),  terrified 
herself  into  attacking  France  and  Bel- 
gium, when,  of  course,  we  were  imme- 
diately ashamed  not  to  defend  them. 
This  idiotic  ignoring  of  the  highest  ener- 
gies of  the  human  soul,  without  the 
strenuous  pressure  of  which  the  fabric 
of  civilization — German  civilization  per- 
haps most  of  all — could  not  hold  together 
for  a  single  day,  should  really  be  treated 
in  the  asylums  of  Europe,  not  on  battle- 
fields. 
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I  conclude  that  we  might  all  very 
well  make  a  beginning  by  pledging  our- 
selves as  America  has  done  to  The  Hague 
tribunal  not  to  take  up  arms  in  any 
cause  that  has  been  less  than  a  year  un- 
der arbitration,  and  to  treat  any  western 
Power  refusing  this  pledge  as  an  un- 
popular and  suspicious  member  of  the 
European  club.  To  break  such  a  pledge 
would  be  an  act  of  brig^andage;  and  the 
need  for  suppressing  brigandage  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

The  Security  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  propose 
no  guarantee  of  absolute  security.  Not 
being  a  sufferer  from  delirium  tremens 
I  can  live  without  it.  Security  is  no 
doubt  the  Militarists'  most  seductive  bait 
to  catch  the  coward's  vote.  But  their 
method  makes  security  impossible.  They 
undertook  to  secure  the  English  in  Egypt 
from  an  imaginary  Islam  rising  by  the 
Denshawai  Horror,  as  a  result  of  which 
nobody  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  we 
should  trust  the  Egyptian  army  in  this 
conflict,  though  India,  having  learnt 
from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  that  there  are  really  anti- 
Militarists  in  England  who  regard  In- 
dians as  fellow  creatures,  is  actually 
rallying  to  us  against  the  Prussian 
Junkers,  who  are,  in  Indian  eyes,  in- 
distinguishable from  the  Anglo-Indians 
who  call  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr.  Ram- 
say Macdonald  traitors,  and  whose 
panicstricken  denial  of  even  a  decent 
pretence  of  justice  in  the  sedition  trials 
is  particularly  unfortunate  just  now.  We 
must  always  take  risks;  and  we  should 
never  trade  on  the  terror  of  death,  nor 
forget  that  this  wretchedest  of  all  the 
trades  is  none  the  less  craven  because  it 
can  so  easily  be  gilt  with  romance  and 
heroism  and  solemn  national  duty  and 
patriotism  and  the  like  by  persons  whose 
superficial  literary  and  oratorical  talent 
covers  an  abyss  of  Godforsaken  folly. 
The  Only  Real  World  Danger. 

The  one  danger  before  us  that  nothing 
can  avert  but  a  general  raising  of  human 
character  through  the  deliberate  cultiva- 
tion and  endowment  of  democratic  virtue 
without   consideration   of   property   and 


class,  is  the  danger  created  by  inventing 
weapons  capable  of  destroying  civiliza- 
tion faster  than  we  produce  men  who 
can  be  trusted  to  use  them  wisely.  At 
present  we  are  handling  them  like  chil- 
dren. NoAY  children  are  very  pretty,  very 
lovable,  very  affectionate  creatures 
(sometimes);  and  a  child  can  make  nitro- 
glycerine or  chloride  of  nitrogen  as  well 
as  a  man  if  it  is  taught  to  do  so.  We 
have  sense  enough  not  to  teach  it;  but 
we  do  teach  the  grown-up  children.  We 
actually  accompany  that  dangerous  tech- 
nical training  with  solemn  moral  lessons 
in  which  the  most  destructive  use  of 
these  forces  at  the  command  of  kings 
and  capitalists  is  inculcated  as  heroism, 
patriotism,  glory  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  fire  cannons  at  the 
Kaiser  for  doing  this;  but  we  do  it  our- 
selves. It  is  therefore  undeniably  possi- 
ble that  a  diabolical  rhythm  may  be  set 
up  in  which  civilization  will  rise  period- 
ically to  the  point  at  which  explosives 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  it  are  discov- 
ered, and  will  then  be  shattered  and 
thrown  back  to  a  fresh  start  with  a  few 
starving  and  ruined  survivors.  H.  G. 
Wells  and  Anatole  France  have  pre- 
figured that  result  in  fiction;  and  I  can- 
not deny  the  strength  of  its  probability; 
for  if  England  and  Germany  can  find  no 
better  way  of  celebrating  their  arrival 
at  the  highest  point  of  civilization  yet 
attained  than  setting  out  to  blow  one  an- 
other to  fragments  with  fulminates,  it 
would  seem  that  the  peace  of  the  neutral 
States  is  the  result,  not  of  their  being 
more  civilized,  but  less  heavily  armed. 
And  when  we  see  that  the  effect  of  the 
enterprise  is  not  to  redouble  civil  vigi- 
lance and  stimulate  the  most  alert  and 
jealous  political  criticism,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  produce  an  asumption  that  every 
constitutional  safeguard  must  be  sus- 
pended until  the  war  is  over,  and  that 
every  silly  tyrannical  expedient  such  as 
censorship  of  the  press,  martial  law,  and 
the  like,  will  begin  to  work  good  instead 
of  evil  the  moment  men  take  to  murder- 
ing one  another,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  prospect  is  not  too  hopeful.  Our 
only  consolation  is  that  civilization  has 
survived  very  destructive  wars  before, 
mostly  because  they  have  produced  ef- 
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fects  not  only  unintended  but  violently 
objected  to  by  the  people  who  made  them. 
In  1870,  for  instance,  Napoleon  III.  can 
hardly  have  intended  his  own  overthrow 
and  return  to  exile  in  England;  nor  did 
Bismarck  aim  at  the  restoration  of 
French  Republicanism  and  the  formation 
of  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  alliance 
against  Prussia.  Several  good  things 
may  come  out  of  the  present  war  if  it 
leaves  anybody  alive  to  enjoy  them. 

The  Church  and  the  War. 

And  now,  where  in  our  society  is  the 
organ  whose  function  it  should  be  to 
keep  us  constantly  in  mind  that,  as  Las- 
salle  said,  "  the  sword  is  never  right," 
and  to  shudder  with  him  at  the  fact  that 
"  the  Lie  is  a  European  Power  "  ?  In  no 
previous  war  have  we  struck  that  top 
note  of  keen  irony,  the  closing  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  not  of  the  Church. 
The  pagans  were  more  logical:  they 
closed  the  Temple  of  Peace  when  they 
drew  the  sword.  We  turn  our  Temples 
of  Peace  promptly  into  temples  of  war, 
and  exhibit  our  parsons  as  the  most 
pugnacious  characters  in  the  community. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sense  of 
scandal  given  by  this  is  far  deeper  and 
more  general  than  the  Church  thinks, 
especially  among  the  working  classes, 
who  are  apt  either  to  take  religion  seri- 
ously or  else  to  repudiate  it  and  criticize 
it  closely.  When  a  bishop  at  the  first 
shot  abandons  the  worship  of  Christ  and 
rallies  his  flock  around  the  altar  of  Mars, 
he  may  be  acting  patriotically,  necessari- 
ly, manfully,  rightly;  but  that  does  not 
justify  him  in  pretending  that  there  has 
been  no  change,  and  that  Christ  is,  in 
effect,  Mars.  The  straightforward 
course,  and  the  one  that  would  serve  the 
Church  best  in  the  long  run,  would  be  to 
close  our  professedly  Christian  Churches 
the  moment  war  is  declared  by  us,  and 
reopen  them  only  on  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  No  doubt  to  many  of  us 
the  privation  thus  imposed  would  be  far 
worse  than  the  privation  of  small  change, 
of  horses  and  motor  cars,  of  express 
trains,  and  all  the  other  prosaic  incon- 
veniences of  war.  But  would  it  be  worse 
than  the  privation  of  faith,  and  the  hor- 


ror of  the  soul,  wrought  by  the  spectacle 
of  nations  praying  to  their  common 
Father  to  assist  them  in  sabring  and 
bayonetting  and  blowing  one  another  to 
pieces  with  explosives  that  are  also  cor- 
rosives, and  of  the  Church  organizing 
this  monstrous  paradox  instead  of  pro- 
testing against  it?  Would  it  make  less 
atheists  or  more  ?  Atheism  is  not  a  sim- 
ple homogeneous  phenomenon.  There  is 
the  youthful  atheism  with  which  every 
able  modern  mind  begins:  an  atheism 
that  clears  the  soul  of  superstitions  and 
terrors  and  servilities  and  base  compli- 
ances and  hypocrisies,  and  lets  in  the 
light  of  heaven.  And  there  is  the  atheism 
of  despair  and  pessimism:  the  sullen  cry 
with  which  so  many  of  us  at  this  moment, 
looking  on  blinded  deafened  maimed 
wrecks  that  were  once  able-bodied  ad- 
mirable lovable  men,  and  on  priests  bless- 
ing war,  and  newspapers  and  statesmen 
and  exempt  old  men  hounding  young  men 
on  to  it,  are  saying  "  I  know  now  there 
is  no  God."  What  has  the  Church  in  its 
present  attitude  to  set  against  this 
crushed  acceptance  of  darkness  except 
the  quaint  but  awful  fact  that  there  are 
cruder  people  on  whom  horrifying  calam- 
ities have  just  the  opposite  effect,  be- 
cause they  seem  the  work  of  some  power 
so  overwhelming  in  its  malignity  that  it 
must  be  worshipped  because  it  is 
mighty?  Let  the  Church  beware  how  it 
plays  to  that  gallery.  If  all  the 
Churches  of  Europe  closed  their  doors 
until  the  drums  ceased  rolling  they  would 
act  as  a  most  powerful  reminder  that 
though  the  glory  of  war  is  a  famous  and 
ancient  glory,  it  is  not  the  final  glory  of 
God. 

But  as  I  know  quite  well  that  the 
Churches  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  I  must  not  close  on  a  note 
which  might  to  some  readers  imply 
that  I  hope,  as  some  highly  respected 
friends  of  mine  do,  to  build  a  pa- 
cific civilization  on  the  ruins  of 
the  vast  ecclesiastical  organizations 
which  have  never  yet  been  able  to  utter 
the  truth,  because  they  have  had  to 
speak  to  the  poor  according  to  their 
ignorance  and  credulity,  and  to  the  rich 
according  to  their  power.    When  I  read 
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that  the  icon  of  the  Rusian  peasant  is 
a  religious  force  that  will  prevail  over 
the  materialism  of  Helmholtz  and  Haeck- 
el,  I  have  to  contain  myself  as  best  I 
can  in  the  face  of  an  assumption  by  a 
modern  educated  European  which  im- 
plies that  the  Irish  peasants  who  tied 
scraps  of  rag  to  the  trees  over  their 
holy  wells  and  paid  for  masses  to  short- 
en the  stay  of  their  dead  relatives  in 
purgatory,  were  more  enlightened  than 
their  countryman  Tyndall,  the  Lucre- 
tian  materialist,  and  to  ask  whether 
the  Russian  peasant  may  not  find  his 
religious  opinions  somewhat  neutralized 
by  his  alliance  with  the  countries  of 
Paul  Bert  and  Combes,  of  Darwin  and 
Almroth  Wright.  If  we  are  to  keep  up 
any  decent  show  of  talking  sense  on 
this  point  we  must  begin  by  recogniz- 
ing that  the  lines  of  battle  in  this  war 
cut  right  across  all  the  political  and 
sectarian  lines  in  Europe,  except  the 
line  between  our  Socialist  future  and 
our  Commercialist  past.  Materialist 
France,  metaphysical  Germany,  muddle- 
headed  English,  Byzantine  Russia  may 
form  what  military  combinations  they 
please:  the  one  thing  they  cannot  form 
is  a  Crusade;  and  all  attempts  to  rep- 
resent this  war  as  anything  higher  or 
more  significant  philosophically  or  po- 
litically or  religiously  for  our  Junkers 
and  our  Tommies  than  a  quite  simple 
primitive  contest  of  the  pugnacity  that 
bullies  and  the  pugnacity  that  will  not 
be  bullied  are  foredoomed  to  the  deri- 
sion of  history.  However  far-reaching 
the  consequences  of  the  war  may  be, 
we  in  England  are  fighting  to  shew  the 
Prussians  that  they  shall  not  trample  on 
us  nor  on  our  neighbors  if  we  can  help 
it,  and  that  if  they  are  fools  enough  to 
make  their  fighting  efficiency  the  test 
of  civilization,  we  can  play  that  game 
as  destructively  as  they.  That  is  sim- 
ple, and  the  truth,  and  by  far  the  jol- 
liest  and  most  inspiring  ground  to  re- 
cruit on.  It  stirs  the  blood  and  stiffens 
the  back  as  effectively  and  quickly  as 
hypocrisy  and  cant  and  humbug  sour 
and  trouble  and  discourage.  But  it  will 
not  carry  us  farther  than  the  end  of 
the   fight.     We   cannot   go    on    fighting 


forever,  or  even  for  very  long,  whatever 
Lord  Kitchener  may  think;  and  win, 
lose,  or  tie,  the  parties,  when  the  fight 
is  over,  must  fall  back  on  their  civil 
wisdom  and  political  foresight  for  a 
settlement  of  the  terms  on  which  we  are 
to  live  happily  together  ever  after.  The 
practicable  conditions  of  a  stable  comity 
of  nations  cannot  be  established  by  the 
bayonet,  which  settles  nothing  but  the 
hash  of  those  who  rely  on  it.  They  are 
to  found,  as  I  have  already  explained,  in 
the  substitution  for  our  present  Militar- 
ist kingdoms  of  a  system  of  democratic 
units  delimited  by  community  of  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  habit;  grouped  in 
federations  of  united  States  when  their 
extent  makes  them  politically  unwieldy; 
and  held  against  war  by  the  bond  of 
international  Socialism,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  the  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween all  workers  never  becomes  ob- 
scured. 

The  Death  of  Jaures. 
By  far  the  greatest  calamity  wrought 
by  the  war  has  been  the  death  of  Jaures, 
who  was  worth  more  to  France  and  to 
Europe  than  ten  army  corps  and  a  hun- 
dred Archdukes.  I  once  proposed  a  press 
law  that  might  have  saved  him.  It  was 
that  every  article  printed  in  a  nev/spaper 
should  bear  not  only  the  name  ar.d  ad- 
dress of  the  writer,  but  the  sum  paid 
him  for  the  contribution.  If  the  wretched 
dupe  who  assassinated  Jaures  had 
known  that  the  trashy  articles  on  the 
Three  Years  Law  he  had  been  reading 
were  not  the  voice  of  France  in  peril, 
but  the  ignorant  scribbling  of  some  poor 
devil  at  his  wits'  end  to  earn  three 
francs,  he  would  hardly  have  thi'own 
away  his  own  life  to  take  that  of  the 
greatest  statesman  his  country  has  pro- 
duced since  Mirabeau.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  ghastly  murder 
and  the  appalling  war  that  almost 
eclipsed  its  horror,  is  the  revenge  of  the 
sweated  journalist  on  a  society  so  silly 
that  though  it  will  not  allow  a  man  to 
stuff  its  teeth  without  ascertained  quali- 
fications for  the  task,  it  allows  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  how  ignorant,  how 
untrained,  how  imbecile,  to  stuff  its 
brains  without  even  taking  the  trouble 
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to  ask  his  name.  When  we  interfere 
with  him  and  his  sweaters  at  all,  we  in- 
terfere by  way  of  appointing  a  censor- 
ship to  prevent  him  from  telling,  not 
lies,  however  mischievous  and  danger- 
ous to  our  own  people  abroad,  but  the 
truth.  To  be  a  liar  and  a  brewer  of  bad 
blood  is  to  be  a  privileged  person  under 
our  censorship,  which,  so  far,  has  pro- 
ceeded by  no  discoverable  rule  except 
that  of  concealing  from  us  everything 
that  the  Germans  must  know  lest  the 
Germans  should  find  it  out. 

Socialism  Alone  Keeps  Its  Head. 

Socialism  has  lost  its  leader  on  the 
Continent;  but  it  is  solid  and  representa- 
tive on  the  main  point;  it  loathes  war; 
and  it  sees  clearly  that  war  is  always 
waged  by  working  men  who  have  no 
quarrel,  but  on  the  contrary  a  supreme 
common  interest.  It  steadily  resists  the 
dangerous  export  of  capital  by  pressing 
the  need  for  uncommercial  employment 
of  capital  at  home:  the  only  practicable 
alternative.  It  knows  that  war,  on  its 
romantic  side,  is  "the  sport  of  kings:" 
and  it  concludes  that  we  had  better  get 
rid  of  kings  unless  they  can  kill  their 
tedium  with  more  democratic  amuse- 
ments. It  notes  the  fact  that  though 
the  newspapers  shout  at  us  that  those 
battles  on  fronts  a  hundred  miles  long, 
where  the  slain  outnumber  the  total 
forces  engaged  in  older  campaigns,  are 
the  greatest  battles  known  to  history, 
such  machine-carnages  bore  us  so  hor- 
ribly that  we  are  ashamed  of  our  ingi-a- 
titude  to  our  soldiers  in  not  being  able 
to  feel  about  them  as  about  comparative- 
ly trumpery  scraps  like  Waterloo  or  even 
Inkerman  and  Balaclava.  It  never  for- 
gets that  as  long  as  higher  education, 
culture,  foreign  travel,  knowledge  of  the 
world:  in  short,  the  qualification  tov 
comprehension  of  foreign  affairs  and  -n- 
telligent  voting,  is  confined  to  one  small 
class,  leaving  the  masses  in  poverty,  nar- 
rowness, and  ignorance,  and  being  itself 
artificially  cut  off  at  their  expense  from 
the  salutary  pressure  of  the  common 
burden  which  alone  keeps  men  unspoilt 
and  sane,  so  long  will  that  small  class 
be  forced  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 


masses  for  its  wars  by  flattering  pro- 
clamations of  the  national  virtues  and 
indignant  denunciations  of  the  villanies 
of  the  enemy,  with,  if  necessary,  a  stif- 
fening of  deliberate  falsehood  and  a 
strenuous  persecution  of  any  attempt  at 
inconvenient  truthtelling.  Here  there  is 
no  question  of  the  Junker  being  a  mon- 
ster. You  must  rule  ignoramuses  accord- 
ing to  their  ignorance.  The  priest  mus^ 
work  bogus  miracles  for  them;  the  man 
of  science  must  offer  them  magical  cures 
and  prophylactics;  the  barrister  must 
win  their  verdict  by  sophistries,  falre 
pathos,  and  appeals  to  their  prejudices; 
the  army  and  navy  must  dazzle  them  with 
pageants  and  bands  and  thundering 
salvos  and  romantic  tales;  the  king  muse 
cut  himself  off  from  humanity  and  be- 
come an  idol.  There  is  no  escape  whilst 
such  classes  exist.  Mahomet,  the  boldest 
prophet  that  ever  threw  down  the  gage 
of  the  singleness  and  supremacy  of  God 
to  a  fierce  tribe  of  warriors  who  wor- 
shipped stones  as  devotedly  as  we  wor- 
ship dukes  and  millionaires,  could  not 
govern  them  by  religious  truth,  and  was 
forced  to  fall  back  on  revolting  descrip- 
tions of  hell  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
invented  by  him  for  the  purpose.  What 
else  could  he  do  if  his  people  were  not  to 
be  abandoned  to  their  own  destruction? 
If  it  is  an  axiom  of  diplomacy  that  the 
people  must  not  be  told  the  truth,  that 
is  not  in  the  least  because,  for  example, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  a  personal  taste 
for  mendacity;  it  is  a  necessity  imposed 
by  the  fact  that  the  people  are  incapable 
of  the  truth.  In  the  end,  lying  becomes 
a  reflex  action  with  diplomatists;  and 
we  cannot  even  issue  a  penny  bluebook 
without  beginning  it  with  the  quite  un- 
provoked statement  that  "  no  crime  has 
ever  aroused  deeper  or  more  general 
horror  throughout  Europe "  than  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke.  The  real 
tragedy  was  that  the  violent  death  of  a 
fellow  creature  should  have  aroused  so 
little. 

Divided  Against  Ourselves. 

This    state    of   things    would   be   bad 

enough   if  the  governing   classes   really 

sought  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  and 

were  deceiving  them  for  their  own  good. 
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But  they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  are  using  their  power  secondarily, 
no  doubt,  to  uphold  the  country  in  which 
they  have  so  powerful  and  comfortable  i 
position;  but  primarily  their  object  is  to 
maintain  that  position  by  the  organized 
legal  robbery  of  the  poor;  and  to  that 
end  they  would  join  hands  with  the  Ger- 
man Junkers  as  against  the  working  clas.-; 
in  Germany  and  England  as  readily  as 
Bismarck  joined  hands  with  Thiers  to 
suppress  the  Commune  of  Paris.  And 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  nothing  would 
persuade  the  working  classes  that  those 
who  sweat  them  ruthlessly  in  commercial 
enterprise  are  any  more  considerate  in 
public  affairs,  especially  when  there  is 
any  question  of  war,  by  which  mucr 
money  can  be  made  for  rich  people  who 
deal  in  the  things  most  wanted  and  mos' 
highly  paid  for  in  war  time:  to  wit,  ar- 
maments and  money.  The  direct  interest 
of  our  military  caste  in  war  accounts  for 
a  good  deal;  but  at  least  it  involves  per- 
sonal risk  and  hardship  and  bereavement 
to  the  members  of  that  caste.  But  the 
capitalist  who  has  shares  in  explosives 
and  cannons  and  soldiers'  boots  runs  no 
risk  and  suffers  no  hardship;  whilst  os 
to  the  investor  pure  and  simple,  all  that 
happens  to  him  is  that  he  finds  the  un- 
earned income  obtainable  on  Government 
security  larger  than  ever.  Victory  to  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  means  that  they 
can  not  only  impose  on  the  enemy  a  huge 
indemnity,  but  lend  him  the  money  to 
pay  it  with  whilst  the  working  classes 
produce  and  pay  both  principal  and  in- 
terest. 

As  long  as  we  have  that  state  of 
things,  we  shall  have  wars  and  secret 
and  mendacious  diplomacy.  And  this 
is  one  of  many  overwhelming  reasons 
for  building  the  State  on  equality  of  in- 
come, because  without  it  equality  of 
status  and  general  culture  is  impossible. 
Democracy  without  equality  is  a  delusion 
more  dangerous  than  frank  oligarchy  and 
autocracy.  And  without  Democracy 
there  is  no  hope  of  peace,  no  chance  of 
persuading  ourselves  that  the  sacredness 
of  civilization  will  protect  it  any  more 
than  the  sacredness  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims    has    protected    it,   not    against 


Huns  and  Vandals,  but  against  educated 
German  gentlemen. 

Rheims. 

Commercial  wage-slaves  can  never  re- 
produce that  wonderful  company  of 
sculptured  figures  that  made  Rheims  un- 
like any  other  place  in  the  world;  and  if 
they  are  now  destroyed,  or  shortly  about 
to  be,  it  does  not  console  me  that  we  still 
have — perhaps  for  a  few  days  longer 
only — the  magical  stained  glass  of  Char- 
tres  and  the  choir  of  Beauvais.  We  tell 
ourselves  that  the  poor  French  people 
must  feel  as  we  should  feel  if  wo  had 
lost  Westminster  Abbey.  Rheims  was 
worth  ten  Westminster  Abbeys;  and 
where  it  has  gone  the  others  may  just  as 
easily  go  too.  Let  us  not  sneer  at  the 
German  pretension  to  culture:  let  us  face 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  just  as 
cultured  as  we  are  (to  say  the  least)  and 
that  war  has  nevertheless  driven  them 
to  do  these  things  as  irresistibly  as  it 
will  drive  us  to  do  similar  things  to- 
morrow if  we  find  ourselves  attacking  a 
town  in  which  the  highest  point  from 
which  our  positions  can  be  spotted  by  an 
observer  with  a  field  glass  in  one  hand 
and  a  telephone  in  the  other  is  the  tow- 
ering roof  of  the  cathedral.  Also  let  us 
be  careful  how  we  boast  of  our  love  of 
medieval  art  to  people  who  well  know, 
from  the  protests  of  Ruskin  and  Morris, 
that  in  times  of  peace  we  have  done 
things  no  less  mischievous  and  irrepara- 
ble for  no  better  reason  than  that  the 
Mayor's  brother  or  the  Dean's  uncle-in- 
law  was  a  builder  in  search  of  a  "  res- 
toration "  job.  If  Rheims  cathedral  were 
taken  from  the  Church  to-morrow  and 
given  to  an  English  or  French  joint  stock 
company,  everything  transportable  in  it 
would  presently  be  sold  to  American  col- 
lectors, and  the  site  cleared  and  let  out 
in  building  sites.  That  is  the  way  to 
make  it  "  pay  "  commercially. 

The  Fate  of  The  Glory  Drunkard. 
But  our  problem  is  how  to  make  Com- 
mercialism itself  bankrupt.  We  must 
beat  Germany,  not  because  the  Militarist 
hallucination  and  our  irresolution  forced 
Germany  to  make  this  war,  so  desperate 
for  her,  at  a  moment  so  unfavourable  to 
herself,  but  because  she  has  made  her- 
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self  the  exponent  and  champion  in  the 
modern  world  of  the  doctrine  that  mili- 
tary force  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
national  greatness,  and  military  conquest 
the  method  by  which  the  nation  of  the 
highest  culture  can  impose  that  culture 
on  its  neighbors.  Now  the  reason  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  call  General  Von 
Bernhardi  a  madman  is  that  he  lays 
down  quite  accurately  the  conditions  of 
this  military  supremacy  without  per- 
ceiving that  what  he  is  achieving  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  For  he  declares 
as  a  theorist  what  Napoleon  found  in 
practice,  that  you  can  maintain  the  Mili- 
tarist hold  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
people  only  by  feeding  them  with  con- 
tinual glory.  You  must  go  from  success 
to  success;  the  moment  you  fail  you  are 
lost;  for  you  have  staked  everything  on 
your  power  to  conquer,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  people  have  submitted  to  your 
tyranny  and  endured  the  sufferings  and 
paid  the  cost  your  military  operations 
entailed.  Napoleon  conquered  and  con- 
quered and  conquered;  and  yet,  when  he 
had  won  more  battles  than  the  maddest 
Prussian  can  ever  hope  for,  he  had  to  go 
on  fighting  just  as  if  he  had  never  won 
anything  at  all.  After  exhausting  the 
possible  he  had  to  attempt  the  impossible 
and  go  to  Moscow.  He  failed;  and  from 
that  moment  he  had  better  have  been  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker  than  a  victor  of 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena  and  Wagrani. 
Within  a  short  breathing  time  after  that 
morning  when  he  stood  outside  Leipsic, 
whistling  Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre 
whilst  his  flying  army  gasped  its  last  in 
the  river  or  fled  under  a  hail  of  buFets 
from  .enemies  commanded  by  generals 
without  a  tenth  of  his  ability  or  prestige, 
we  find  him  disguised  as  a  postillion, 
cowering  abjectly  behind  the  door  of  a 
carriage  whilst  the  French  people  whom 
he  had  crammed  with  glory  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  were  seeking  to  tear  him  limb 
from  limb.  His  success  had  made  him 
the  enemy  of  every  country  except 
France:  his  failure  made  him  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race.  And  that  was  why 
Europe  rose  up  finally  and  smashed  him, 
although  the  English  Government  which 
profited  by  that  operation  oppres'5ed  the 


English  people  for  thirty  years  after- 
wards more  sordidly  than  Napoleon 
would  have  oppressed  them,  and  its  Allies 
replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  France 
by  an  effete  tyrant  not  worthy  to  unlace 
his  shoe  latchet.  Nothing  can  finally 
redeem  Militarism.  When  even  genius 
itself  takes  that  path  its  end  is  st^ll 
destruction.  When  mere  uppishness  takes 
it  the  end  is  not  changed,  though  it  may 
be  reached  more  precipitately  and  dis- 
astrously. 

The  Kaiser. 

Prussia  has  talked  of  that  path  for 
many  years  as  the  one  down  which  its 
destiny  leads  it.  Its  ruler,  with  the  kid 
gloves  he  called  mailed  fists  and  the  high 
class  tailoring  he  called  shining  armour, 
did  much  of  the  talking,  though  he  is  in 
practice  a  most  peaceful  teetotaller,  as 
many  men  with  their  imaginations  full 
of  the  romance  of  war  are.  He  had  a 
hereditary  craze  for  playing  at  soldiers; 
and  he  was  and  is  a  naive  suburban 
snob,  as  the  son  of  The  Englishwoman 
would  naturally  be,  talking  about  "  the 
Hohenzollerns "  exactly  as  my  father's 
■people  in  Dublin  used  to  talk  about  "  the 
Shaws."  His  stage  walk,  familiar 
through  the  cinematograph,  is  the  delight 
of  romantic  boys,  and  betrays  his  own 
boyish  love  of  the  Paradeschritt.  It  is 
frightful  to  think  of  the  powers  which 
Europe,  in  its  own  snobbery,  left  in  the 
hands  of  this  Peter  Pan;  and  appalling 
as  the  results  of  that  criminal  levity  have 
been,  yet,  being  by  no  means  free  from 
his  romantic  follies  myself,  I  do  not  feel 
harshly  toward  Peter,  who,  after  all,  kept 
the  peace  for  over  twenty-six  years.  In 
the  end  his  talk  and  his  games  of  soldiers 
in  preparation  for  a  toy  conquest  of  the 
world  frightened  his  neighbours  into  a 
league  against  him;  and  that  league 
has  now  caught  him  in  just  such  a  trap 
as  his  strategists  were  laying  for  his 
neighbours.  We  please  ourselves  by  pre- 
tending that'  he  did  not  try  to  extricate 
himself,  and  forced  the  war  on  us;  but 
that  is  not  true.  When  he  realized  his 
peril  he  tried  hard  enough;  but  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  no  use  he  acceptef}  the 
situation  and  dashed  at  his  enemies  with 
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an  infatuate  courage  not  unworthy  of 
the  Hohenzollern  tradition.  Blinded  as 
he  was  by  the  false  ideals  of  his  class, 
it  was  the  best  he  could  do;  for  there  is 
always  a  chance  for  a  brave  and  resolute 
warrior,  even  when  his  back  is  not  to  the 
wall  but  to  the  Russians. 

That  means  that  we  have  to  conquer 
him  and  not  to  revile  him  and  strike 
moral  attitude.^.  His  victory  over  Brit- 
ish and  French  Democracy  would  be  a 
victory  of  Militarism  over  civilization; 
it  would  literally  shut  the  gates  of  mer- 
cy on  nuinkind.  Leave  it  to  our  official 
fools  and  governesses  to  lecture  the  Kai- 
ser, and  to  let  loose  Turcos  and  Ghonr- 
kas  on  him:  a  dangerous  precedent.  Let 
Thomas  Atkins,  Patrick  Murphy,  Sandy 
McAlister,  and  Pitou  Dupont  fight  him 
under  what  leadership  they  can  get, 
until  honour  is  satisfied,  simply  because 
if  St.  George  does  not  slay  the  dragon 
the  world  will  be,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
said  of  Europe  the  other  day,  "  no  place 
for  a  gentleman." 

Recapitulation. 

1.  The  war  should  be  pushed  vigor- 
ously, not  with  a  view  to  a  final  crush- 
ing of  the  German  army  between  the 
Anglo-French  combination  and  the  Rus- 
sian millions,  but  to  the  establishment 
of  a  decisive  military  superiority  by  the 
Anglo-French  combination  alone.  A  vic- 
tory unattainable  without  Russian  aid 
would  be  a  defeat  for  Western  Euro- 
pean Liberalism;  Germany  would  be 
beaten  not  by  us,  but  by  a  Militarist 
autocracy  worse  than  her  own.  By  sac- 
rificing Prussian  Poland  and  the  Slav 
portions  of  the  Austrian  Empire  Ger- 
many and  Austria  could  satisfy  Russia, 
and  merge  Aurtria  and  Germany  into 
a  single  German  State,  which  would 
then  dominate  France  and  England, 
having  ascertained  that  they  could  not 
conquer  her  without  Russia's  aid.  We 
may  fairly  allow  Russia  to  conquer  Aus- 
tria if  she  can;  that  is  her  natural  part 
of  the  job.  But  if  we  two  cannot  with- 
out Russian  help  beat  Potsdam,  or  at 
least  hold  her  up  in  such  a  stalemate 
as  will  make  it  clear  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  subjugate  us,  then  we 
shall    simply    have   to    "  give    Germany 


best"  and  depend  on  an  alliance  with 
America  for  our  place  in  the  sun. 

2.  We  cannot  smash  or  disable  Ger- 
many, however  completely  we  may  de- 
feat her,  because  we  can  do  that  only  by 
killing  her 'women;  and  it  is  trifling  to 
pretend  that  we  are  capable  of  any  such 
villainy.  Even  to  embarrass  her  finan- 
cially by  looting  her  would  recoil  on  our- 
selves, as  she  is  one  of  our  commercial 
customers  and  one  of  our  most  frequent- 
ly visited  neighbors.  We  must,  if  we 
can,  drive  her  from  Belgium  without 
compromise.  France  may  drive  her  from 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Russia  may  drive 
her  from  Poland.  She  knew  when  shs 
opened  fire  that  these  were  the  stake'' 
in  the  game;  and  we  are  bound  to  sup- 
port France  and  Russia  until  they  are 
won  or  lost,  unless  a  stalemate  reduces 
the  whole  method  of  warfare  to  absur- 
dity. Austria,  too,  knew  that  the  Slav 
part  of  her  empire  was  at  stake.  By 
winning  these  stakes  the  Allies  will  wake 
the  Kaiser  from  his  dream  of  a  Holy 
Teuton  Empire  with  Prussia  as  the  Head 
of  its  Church,  and  teach  him  to  respect 
us;  but  that  once  done,  we  must  not  al- 
low our  camp  followers  to  undo  it  all 
again  by  spiteful  humiliations  and  exac- 
tions which  could  not  seriously  cripple 
Germany,  and  would  make  bad  blood  be- 
tween us  for  a  whole  generation,  to  our 
own  great  inconvenience,  unhappiness, 
disgrace,  and  loss.  We  and  Frr.nce  have 
to  live  with  Germany  after  the  war;  and 
the  sooner  we  make  up  our  mind  to  do  It 
generously,  the  better.  The  word  after 
the  fight  must  be  sans  rancune;  for 
without  peace  between  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
the  world. 

3.  War,  as  a  school  of  character  and  a 
nurse  of  virtue,  must  be  formally  shut 
up  and  discharged  by  all  the  belligerents 
when  this  war.  is  over.  It  is  quite  true 
that  ill-bred  and  swinish  nations  can  be 
roused  to  a  serious  consideration  of  their 
position  and  their  destiny  only  by  earth- 
quakes, pestilences,  famines,  comets' 
tails.  Titanic  shipwrecks,  and  devastat- 
ing wars,  just  as  it  is  true  that  African 
chiefs  cannot  make  themselves  respected 
unless  they  bury  virgins  alive  beneath 
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the  doorposts  of  their  hut-palaces,  and 
Tartar  Khans  find  that  the  exhibition  of 
a  pyramid  of  chopped-off  heads  is  a 
short  way  to  impress  their  subjects  with 
a  convenient  conception  of  their  divine 
right  to  rule.  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  un- 
doubtedly make  his  subjects  feel  very 
serious  indeed;  and  stupid  people  are  apt 
to  believe  that  this  sort  of  terror-stif- 
fened seriousness  is  virtue.  It  is  not. 
Any  person  who  should  set-to  deliber- 
ately to  contrive  artificial  earthquakes, 
scuttle  liners,  and  start  epidemics  with  a 
view  to  the  moral  elevation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, would  very  soon  find  himself 
in  the  dock.  Those  who  plan  wars  with 
the  same  object  should  be  removed  with 
equal  firmness  to  Hanwell  or  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  A  nation  so  degraded  as  to  be 
capable  of  responding  to  no  higher  stim- 
ulus than  that  of  horror  had  better  be 
exterminated,  by  Prussian  war  lords  or 
anyone  else  foolish  enough  to  waste  pow- 
der on  them  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
perish  of  their  own  worthlessness. 

4.  Neither  England  nor  Germany 
must  claim  any  moral  superiority  in 
the  negotiations.  Both  were  engaged 
for  years  in  a  race  for  armaments.  Both 
indulged  and  still  indulge  in  literary 
and  oratorical  provocation.  Both  claimed 
to  be  "  an  Imperial  race "  ruling  other 
races  by  divine  right.  Both  shewed  high 
social  and  political  consideration  to  par- 
ties and  individuals  who  openly  said  that 
the  war  had  to  come.  Both  formed  al- 
liances to  reinforce  them  for  that  war. 
The  case  against  Germany  for  violating 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  of  no  moral 
value  to  England  because  (a)  England 
has  allowed  the  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  by  Russia  (violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  and  closing 
of  the  free  port  of  Batoum),  and  the 
high-handed  and  scandalous  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  by  Austria  (seizure 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina),  without 
resorting  to  arms  or  remedying  the  ag- 
gression in  any  other  way;  (6)  because 
we  have  fully  admitted  that  we  should 
have  gone  to  war  in  defence  of  France 
in  any  case,  whether  the  Germans  came 
through  Belgium  or  not,  and  refused  to 
give   the  German  Ambassador   any   as- 


surance that  we  should  remain  neutral 
if  the  Germans  sacrificed  the  military 
advantage  of  attacking  through  Bel- 
gium for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  war 
with  us;  (c)  that  the  apparent  moral 
superiority  of  the  pledge  given  by 
France  and  England  to  respect  Belgian 
neutrality  is  illusory  in  face  of  the  facts 
that  France  and  England  stood  to  gain 
enormously,  and  the  Germans  to  lose 
correspondingly,  by  confining  the  at- 
tack on  France  to  the  heavily  fortified 
Franco-German  frontier,  and  that  as 
France  and  England  knew  they  would 
be  invited  by  the  Belgians  to  enter  Bel- 
gium if  the  Germans  invaded  it,  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  had,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  no  real  existence; 
(rf)  that  as  all  treaties  are  valid  only 
rebus  sic  stantibus,  and  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  (1839)  had  changed 
so  much  since  then  (Belgium  is  no  long- 
er menaced  by  France,  at  whom  the 
treaty  was  aimed,  and  has  acquired  im- 
portant colonies,  for  instance)  that  in 
1870  Gladstone  could  not  depend  on  it, 
and  resorted  to  a  special  temporary 
treaty  not  now  in  force,  the  technical 
validity  of  the  1839  treaty  is  extremely 
doubtful;  (e)  that  even  if  it  be  valid 
its  breach  is  not  a  casus  belli  unless  the 
parties  for  reasons  of  their  own  choose 
to  make  it  so;  and  (/)  that  the  German 
national  peril  pleaded  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  his  Peer  Gynt  speech  (the 
durchhauen  one) ,  when  he  rashly  but 
frankly  threw  away  the  strong  techni- 
cal case  just  stated  and  admitted  a 
breach  of  international  law,  was  so 
great  according  to  received  Militarist 
ideas  in  view  of  the  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  for  us  or  any 
other  Militarist-ridden  Power  to  feel 
sure  ourselves,  much  less  to  convince 
others,  that  we  should  have  been  any 
more  scrupulous  in  the  like  extremity. 
?.t  must  be  added  that  nothing  can  ex- 
tenuate the  enormity  of  the  broad  fact 
that  an  innocent  country  has  been  hor- 
ribly devastated  because  her  guilty 
neighbors  formed  two  huge  explosive 
combinations  against  one  another  in- 
stead of  establishing  the  peace  of  Eu- 
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rope,  but  that  is  an  offence  against  a 
higher  law  than  any  recorded  on  diplo- 
matic scraps  of  paper,  and  when  it 
comes  to  judgn:ent  the  outrajjed  con- 
science of  humanity  will  not  have  much 
patience  with  the  naughty  child's  plea 
of  "  he  began  it." 

5.  Militarism  must  not  be  treated  as  a 
disease  peculiar  to  Prussia.  It  is  ram- 
pant in  England;  and  in  France  it  has 
led  to  the  assassination  of  her  greatest 
statesman.  If  the  upshot  of  the  war  is 
to  be  regarded  and  acted  upon  simply  as 
a  defeat  of  German  Militarism  by  Anglo- 
French  Militarism,  then  the  war  will  not 
only  have  wrought  its  own  immediate 
evils  of  destruction  and  demoralization, 
but  will  extinguish  the  last  hope  that  we 
have  risen  above  the  "  dragons  of  the 
prime  that  tare  each  other  in  their  slime.'' 
We  have  all  been  equally  guilty  in  the 
past.  It  has  been  steadily  assumed  fov 
years  that  the  Militarist  party  is  the 
gentlemanly  party.  Its  opponents  have 
been  ridiculed  and  ppsecuted  in  En.p;- 
land;  hanged,  flogged  or  exiled  in  Rus- 
sia; and  imprisoned  in  France:  they  have 
been  called  traitors,  cads,  cranks,  and  so 
forth:  they  have  been  imprisoned  for 
"bad  taste"  and  for  sedition  whilst  thi 
most  virulent  sedition  against  Democ- 
racy and  the  most  mutinous  military 
escapades  in  the  commissioned  ranks  have 
been  tolerated  obsequiously,  until  finally 
the  practical  shelving  of  Liberal  Consti- 
tutionalism has  provoked  both  in  France 
and  England  a  popular  agitation  of  seri- 
ous volume  for  the  supersession  of  par- 
liament by  some  sort  of  direct  action  by 
the  people,  called  Syndicalism.  In  short 
Militarism,  Avhich  is  nothing  but  State 
Anarchism,  has  been  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  that  it  has  been  imitated  and  coun- 
tered by  a  movement  of  popular  Anarch- 
ism, and  has  exploded  in  a  European  war 
because  the  Commercialist  Governments 
of  Europe  had  no  faith  in  the  effective 
guidance  of  any  modern  State  by  higher 
considerations  than  Lord  Roberts's  "  will 
to  conquer,"  the  weight  of  the  Kiiiser's 
mailed  fist,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges  Unless 
we  are  all  prepared  to  fight  Militarism 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  the  cessatio-. 
of  hostilities  will  last  only  until  tho  bel- 


ligerents have  recovered  from  their  ex- 
haustion. 

6.  It  had  better  be  admitted  on  our 
side  that  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  the 
Germans  have  committed  any  worse  or 
other  atrocities  than  those  which  are 
admitted  to  be  inevitable  in  war  or  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  military  usage  by  the 
Allies.  By  "  making  examples  "  of  towns, 
and  seizing  irresponsible  citizens  as 
hostages  and  shooting  them  for  the  acts 
of  armed  civilians  over  whom  they  could 
exert  no  possible  control,  the  Germans 
have  certainly  pushed  these  usages  to  a 
point  of  Terrorism  which  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  deliberate  murder 
of  non-combatants;  but  as  the  Allies  have 
not  renounced  such  usages,  nor  ceased 
to  employ  them  ruthlessly  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  hill  tribes  and  fellaheen 
and  Arabs  with  whom  they  themselves 
have  to  deal  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
notorious  domestic  Terrorism  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government),  they  cannot  claim  su- 
perior humanity.  It  is  therefore  waste 
of  time  for  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle 
black.  Our  outcry  against  the  Germans 
for  sowing  the  North  Sea  with  mines 
was  followed  too  closely  by  the  laying 
of  a  mine  field  there  by  ourselves  to  bo 
revived  without  flagrant  Pharisaism. 
The  case  of  Rheims  cathedral  also  fell 
to  the  ground  as  completely  as  a  good 
deal  of  the  building  itself  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  French  had  placed  a  post 
of  observation  on  the  roof.  Whether 
they  did  or  not,  all  military  experts  wera 
aware  that  an  officer  neglecting  to  avail 
himself  of  the  cathedral  roof  in  this  way, 
or  an  opposing  officer  hestitating  to  fire 
on  the  cathedral  so  used,  would  have 
been  court-martialed  in  any  of  the  armies 
engaged.  The  injury  to  the  cathedral 
must  therefore  be  suffered  as  a  strong 
hint  from  Providence  that  though  we 
can  have  glorious  wars  or  glorious  cathe- 
drals we  cannot  have  both. 

7.  To  sum  up,  we  must  remember  that 
if  this  war  does  not  make  an  end  of  war 
in  the  west,  our  aillies  of  to-day  may  be 
our  enemies  of  to-morrow,  as  they  are 
of  yesterday,  and  our  enemies  of  to-day 
our  allies  of  to-morrow  as  they  are  of 
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yesterday;  so  that  if  we  aim  merely  at 
a  fresh  balance  of  military  power,  wi  are 
as  likely  as  not  to  negotiate  our  own  de- 
struction. We  must  use  the  war  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  medieval  diploma- 
cy, medieval  autocracy,  and  anarchic  ex- 
port of  capital,  and  make  its  conclusion 
convince  the  world  that  Democracy  is 
invincible,  and  Militarism  a  rusty  swoifl 
that  breaks  in  the  hand.  We  must  free 
our  soldiers,  and  give  them  homes  worth 


fighting  for.  And  we  must,  as  the  old 
phrase  goes,  discard  the  filthy  rags  of  our 
righteousness,  and  fight  like  men  with 
everything,  even  a  good  name,  to  win, 
inspiring  and  encouraging  ourselves  with 
definite  noble  purposes  (abstract  nobilay 
butters  no  parsnips)  to  face  whatever 
may  be  the  price  of  proving  that  war 
cannot  conquer  us,  and  that  he  who  dares 
not  appeal  to  our  conscience  has  nothinq^ 
to  hope  from  our  terrors. 
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Shaw's  Nonsense  About  Belgium" 


By  Arnold  Bennett. 
Written  for  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  "  Common  Sense 
About  the  War  "  is  the  talk  of  the  town, 
and  it  deserves  1o  be.  One  of  its  great- 
est values  is  its  courage,  for  in  it  Shaw 
says  many  things  no  one  else  would  have 
dared  to  say.  It  therefore,  by  breaking 
the  unearthly  silence  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  situation,  perhaps  inaugurates  a 
new  and  healthier  period  of  discussion 
and  criticism  on  such  subjects  as  re- 
cruiting, treatment  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors' dependents,  secret  diplomacy,  mili- 
tarism, Junkerism,  churches,  Russia, 
peace  terms,  and  disarmament.  It  con- 
tains the  most  magnificent,  brilliant, 
and  convincing  common  sense  that  could 
possibly  be  uttered.  No  citizen,  I  think, 
could  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  tract 
with  a  mind  unilluminated  or  opinions 
unmodified.  Hence  everybody  ought  to 
read  it,  though  everybody  will  not  be 
capable  of  appreciating  the  prcfoundest 
parts  of  it. 

Mixed  up  with  the  tremendous  com- 
mon sense,  however,  is  a  considerable 
and  unusual  percentage  of  that  per- 
verseness,  waywardness,  and  arlequin- 
ading  which  are  apparently  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Mr.  Shaw's  best  work. 
This  is  a  disastrous  pity,  having  regard 
to  the  immense  influence  and  vogue  of 
Shaw,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
America,   and  the  pity   is  more  tragic 


as  Shaw  has  been  most  absurd  about 
the  very  matter  which  most  English- 
men regard  as  most  important,  namely, 
Great  Britain's  actual  justification  for 
going  to  war. 

Shaw's  Admitted  Prejudice. 

Mr.  Shaw  begins  by  conceiving  the 
possibility  of  his  being  blinded  by  preju- 
dice or  perversity,  and  admits  his  capac- 
ity for  criticising  England  with  a  certain 
slight  malicious  taste  for  taking  the  con- 
ceit out  of  her.  Seemingly  he  belonj^s  to 
that  numerous  class  who  think  that  to 
admit  a  fault  is  to  excuse  it.  As  a  high- 
wayman might  say  before  taking  your 
purse,  "  Now,  I  admit,  I  have  a  certain 
slight  taste  for  thieving,"  and  expect  you 
to  smile  forgiveness  of  his  depredation, 
Shaw's  bias  is  evident  wherever  he  dis- 
cusses the  action  and  qualities  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  he  contrasts  Bernhardi's 
brilliant  with  our  own  very  dull  militar- 
ists' facts,  the  result  being  that  the  in- 
tense mediocrity  of  Bernhardi  leaps  to 
the  eye  on  every  page,  and  that  events 
have  thoroughly  discredited  all  his  polit- 
ical and  many  of  his  military  idens. 
whereas  we  possess  militarists  of  fir<5t- 
class  quality. 

Naturally,  Shaw  calls  England  mud- 
dle-headed. Yet  of  late  nothing  has  been 
less  apparent  than  muddle-headednes^. 
Of  British  policy,  Shaw  says  that  since 
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the  Continent  generally  regards  us  as 
hypocritical,  we  must  be  hypocritical.  He 
omits  to  say  that  the  Continent  poncr- 
ally,  and  Germany  in  particular,  r'>.<aids 
our  policy  and  our  diplomacy  as  extreme- 
ly able  and  clearsighted.  The  unscrupu- 
lous cleverness  of  Britain  is  one  of  Ger- 
many's main  themes. 

These  are  minor  samples  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
caprices.  In  discussing  the  origin  ot  the 
war  Mr.  Shaw's  aim  is  to  prove  that  all 
the  great  powers  are  equally  to  blame. 
He  goes  far  back  and  accuses  Gre«t 
Britain  of  producing  the  first  pare  of 
Bernhardian  literature  in  the  anonymous 
pamphlet  "  The  Battle  of  Dorking."  He 
admits  in  another  passage  that  the  note 
of  this  pamphlet  was  mainly  defensive. 
He  is  constantly  thus  making  intrench- 
ments  for  himself  in  case  of  forced  re- 
tirement, and  there  is  in  his  article  al- 
most nothing  unjust  against  Gve^t 
Britain  that  is  not  ingeniously  contia- 
dicted  or  mitigated  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain's  War  Literature. 

Beginning  with  "  The  Battle  of  Dork- 
ing "  and  ending  with  H.  G.  Well's  "  War 
in  the  Air,"  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
and  effective  warnings  against  militarism 
ever  written,  he  sees  simply  that  Great 
Britain  has  produced  threatening  and  pro- 
vocative militarist  literature  comparable 
to  Germany's.  No  grounds  exist  for  such 
a  contention.  There  are  militarists  in 
all  countries,  but  there  are  infinitely 
more  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  fact  is  notorious.  The  fact  Is 
also  notorious  that  the  most  powerful, 
not  the  most  numerous,  party  in  Germany 
wanted  the  war.  It  would  be  as  futile 
to  try  to  prove  that  Ireland  did  not  want 
home  rule  as  that  Germany  did  not  want 
war.  As  for  a  war  literature,  biblio- 
graphical statistics  show,  I  believe,  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  Germany  has  pub- 
lished seven  thousand  books  or  pam- 
phlets about  war.  No  one  but  a  German 
or  a  Shaw,  in  a  particularly  mischievous 
mood,  would  seek  to  show  that  Great 
Britain  is  responsible  for  the  war  fever. 
It  simply  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Shaw  urges  that  we  all  armed 
together.  Of  course  we  did.  When  one 
nation  publicly  turns  bellicose  the  rest 


must  copy  her  preparations.  If  Great 
Britain  could  live  this  century  over  again 
she  would  do  over  again  what  she  actually 
did,  because  common  sense  would  not 
permit  her  to  do  otherwise.  The  admitted 
fact  that  "some  Britons  are  militarists 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impair 
the  rightness  or  sagacity  of  our  policy. 
If  one  member  of  a  family  happens  to 
go  to  the  bad  and  turn  burglar,  therein 
is  no  reason  why  the  family  mansion 
should  not  be  insured  against  burglary. 

Mr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  what  he  calls 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war.  His 
notion  of  historical  veracity  may  bo 
judged  from  his  description  of  the  Aus- 
trian ultimatum  to  Servia  as  an  escapada 
of  a  dotard.  He  puts  the  whole  blame 
of  it  on  Franz  Josef,  and  yet  he  must 
know  quite  well  that  Germany  has  ad- 
mitted even  to  her  own  subjects  that 
Austria  asked  Germany's  opinion  about 
her  policy  and  obtained  Germany's  ap- 
proval before  delivering  the  ultimatum. 
[Official  German  pamphlet  "  Reasoris 
for  the  War  with  Russia,"  August,  1914. J 
There  is  no  word  in  Mr.  Shaw's  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  repeated  efforts 
toward  peace  made  by  Great  Britain  and 
scotched  by  Germany.  On  the  contrary, 
with  astounding  audacity  and  disingenu- 
ousness,  he  tries  to  make  it  apnear  thnt 
suggestions  for  peace  were  offered  by 
Germany  and  rejected  by  Great  Britain. 
Once  more  it  simply  was  not  so. 
Defense  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Mr.  Shaw's  paraphrase  of  Document 
17  in  the  British  diplomatic  dispatches 
is  a  staggering  travesty.  So  far  as  I 
can  see  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  orig- 
inal. Further,  he  not  only  deplores  that 
a  liberal  government  should  have  an 
imperialist  Foreign  Secretary,  but  he 
accuses  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  sacrificing 
his  country's  welfare  to  the  interests  of 
his  party  and  committing  a  political 
crime  in  order  not  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  The  Daily  News  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian.  This  is  totally  inexcusable. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not 
a  liberal.  I  am  an  out-and-out  radical. 
I  foresee  a  cleavage  in  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty, and  when  that  cleavage  comes  I  shall 
be  on  the  extreme  left  wing.    I  entirely 
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agree  with  Mr.  Shaw's  denunciation  of 
secret  diplomacy  and  undemocratic  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy.  By  every  social 
tradition  I  should  be  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  I  think  Grey  was 
the  best  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  Lib- 
eral Party  could  have  chosen  and  that 
he  worked  well  on  the  only  possible 
plane,  the  plane  of  practicality.  I  am 
quite  sure  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  I 
strongly  resent,  as  Englishmen  of  all 
opinions  will  resent,  any  imputation  to 
the  contrary. 

As  for  the  undemocratic  control  of  for- 
eign policy,  a  strong  point  about  our 
policy  on  the  eve  of  the  war  is  that  it  was 
dictated  by  public  opinion.  [See  Grey's 
dispatch  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  No.  123.]  Germany  could  have 
preserved  peace  by  a  single  gesture  ad- 
dressed to  Franz  Josef.  She  did  not  want 
peace.  Mr.  Shaw  said  Sir  Edward  Grey 
ought  to  have  shouted  out  at  the  start 
that  if  Germany  fought  we  should  fight. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  no  authority  to  do 
so,  and  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Shaw  also  says  Germany  ought 
to  have  turned  her  whole  army  against 
Russia  and  left  the  western  frontier  to 
the  care  of  the  world's  public  opinion  in 
spite  of  the  military  alliance  by  which 
France  was  bound  to  Russia.  We  have 
here  an  example  of  his  aptitude  for  prac- 
tical politics. 

Was  Belgium  a  Mere  Excuse? 

Let  us  now  come  to  Belgium.  Mr. 
Shaw  protests  needlessly  that  he  holds 
no  brief  for  small  States  as  such,  and  he 
most  vehemently  denies  that  we  are 
bound  to  knight  errantry  on  their  behalf. 
His  objection  to  small  States  is  that  they 
are  either  incorrigibly  bellicose  or  stand- 
ing temptations  to  big  powers.  Outside 
the  Balkans  no  small  State  is  bellicose. 
All  are  eminently  pacific.  That  they  are 
a  standing  temptation  to  thieves  is  sure- 
ly no  reason  for  their  destruction.  If  it 
is  a  reason  Mr.  Shaw  ought  to  throw  his 
watch  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Shaw  states  that  Belgium  was  a 
mere  excuse  for  our  going  to  war.  That 
there  was  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  pre- 
war diplomacy  than  appears  in  the  print- 
ed dispatches,  or  in  any  dispatches,  I  am 


as  convinced  as  Mr.  Shaw  is,  but  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  there  was  nothing  in  diploma- 
cy, however  secret,  to  contradict  our 
public  attitude.  The  chief  item  not  super- 
ficially apparent  is  that  the  diplomats 
knew  all  along  that  Germany  wanted 
war  and  was  doing  all  she  could  to  ob- 
tain war  on  terms  most  favorable  to  her- 
self. That  our  own  interest  coircided 
with  our  duty  to  Belgium  did  not  by  any 
means  render  our  duty  a  mere  excuse  for 
action.  If  a  burglar  is  making  his  way 
upward  in  the  house  where  Mr.  Shaw 
lives  and  Mr.  Shaw  comes  down  and  col- 
lars him  in  the  flat  of  a  defenseless  in- 
valid below  and  hands  him  over  to  the 
police  Mr.  Shaw  would  not  expect  the 
police  to  say,  "  You  are  a  hypocrite;  you 
only  seized  the  burglar  because  you 
feared  he  would  come  to  you  next."  I 
stick  to  the  burglar  simile,  because  a 
burglar  is  just  what  Germany  is. 

The  "  Infamous  Proposal  "  Phrase. 

Mr.  Shaw  characterizes  Mr.  Asquith's 
phrase,  "  Germany's  infamous  proposal," 
as  the  "  obvious  barrister's  claptrap." 
Once  more  this  is  totally  inexcusable.  I 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr. 
Asquith,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  he 
has  more  than  once  sinned  against  demo- 
cratic principles,  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  the  point?  My  general  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Asquith  and  general  impres- 
sion of  this  country  is  that  Mr.  Asquith, 
in  addition  to  being  a  pretty  good  Lib- 
eral, is  an  honest  man.  His  memorable 
speech  containing  the  "infamous  propos- 
al "  phrase  was  most  positively  a  genu- 
ine emotional  expression  of  his  convic- 
tion and  of  the  conviction  of  the  whole 
country,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  a  finished  mas- 
ter of  barrister's  claptrap  when  he  likes, 
has  been  merely  scurrilous  about  it. 
Germany's  proposal  was  infamous.  Sup- 
posing that  we  had  taken  the  Belgium 
point  at  Mr.  Shaw's  valuation  of  it,  the 
"  nonsense  about  Belgium,"  as  he  calls 
it,  and  refrained  from  war,  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  The  result  would 
have  been  that  today  we  could  not  have 
looked  one  another  in  the  face  as  we 
passed  down  the  street. 

But  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  content  with  ar- 
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g^ing  that  the  Belgium  point  was  a 
mere  excuse  for  us.  He  goes  further 
and  continually  implies  that  there  was 
no  Belgium  point  Every  time  he  men- 
tions the  original  treaty  that  estab- 
lished Belgian  neutrality  he  puts  after  it 
in  brackets,  [date  1C39,]  an  obvious  bar- 
rister's device,  sarcastically  to  discredit 
the  treaty  because  of  its  age.  Hi  omits 
to  say  that  the  chief  clause  in  the  treaty 
contains  the  word  "  perpetually."  What 
is  worse,  he  infers  that  by  the  mere 
process  of  years,  as  Belgium  gradually 
made  herself,  civilized  herself,  enriched 
herself,  and  increased  her  stake  in  the 
world,  her  moral  right  to  independence 
and  freedom  instead  of  being  strength- 
ened was  somehow  mysteriously  weak- 
ened. The  theory  is  monstrous,  but  if 
he  does  not  mean  that  he  means  noth- 
ing. 

Further,  he  says  that  in  1870  Glad- 
stone could  not  depend  on  the  treaty  of 
1839  and  resorted  to  a  special  tempo- 
rary treaty  not  now  in  force,  end  that, 
therefore,  technically  the  validity  of 
the  1839  treaty  is  extremely  doubtful. 
This  twisting  of  facts  throws  a  really 
sinister  light  upon  the  latei'  develop- 
ments of  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  controversial- 


ist. The  treaty  of  1870  was,  indeed, 
temporary,  except  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  1839.  Article  3  of 
the  treaty  of  1870  says  it  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  contracting  parties  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  and  for 
twelve  months  after,  and  then  proceeds 
"  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium 
will,  so  far  as  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties are  respectively  concerned,  continue 
to  rest  as  heretofore  on  the  quintuple 
treaty  of  1839,"  (textual.) 

Mr.  Shaw's  manifesto  is  lengthy  and 
it  will  no  doubt  be  reprinted  in  took 
form,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  first 
paragraph  as  to  the  major  part  of  it,  but 
I  assert  that  the  objectionable  part  of 
the  manifesto  is  so  objectionable  in  its 
flippancy,  in  its  perversity,  in  its  injus- 
tice, and  in  its  downright  inexactitude  as 
to  amount  to  a  scandal.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
failed  to  realize  either  his  own  impor- 
tance or  the  importance  and  very  grave 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  present 
is  no  hour  for  that  disingenuous,  dialec- 
tical bravura  which  might  excusably  re- 
lieve a  domestic  altercation.  Before  re- 
printing Mr.  Shaw  should,  I  suggest,  seri- 
ously reconsider  his  position  and  re- 
write. 
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By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Letter  to  The  Daily  News  of  London. 


To  The  Daily  News,  Sir: 

In  justice  to  the  enemy  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Bennett's  case,  which  is 
the  German  case,  is  a  very  strong  one 
and  that  his  ironic  comment  on  the  case 
against  Germany,  "  We  have  here  an  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Shaw's  aptitude  for  prac- 
tical politics,"  is  a  comment  that  the 
Kaiser  will  probably  make  and  that  the 
average  "  practical  man  "  will  make,  too. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  saying  that  I  am  a 
simpleton  to  doubt  that,  if  Germany  had 
not  attacked  France,  France  would  have 
attacked    her,    shows    a    much    greater 


courage  than  he  credits  me  with.  That  is 
Germany's  contention,  and  if  valid  is  her 
justification  for  dashing  at  any  enemy 
who,  as  Mr.  Bennett  believes,  was  lying 
in  wait  to  spring  on  her  back  when  Rus- 
sia had  her  by  the  throat.  If  Mr.  Bennett 
is  right,  and  I  am  a  simpleton,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  Imperial 
Chancellor's  plea  of  "  a  state  of  neces- 
sity "  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt. 

I  did  not  omit  to  say  that  Germany 
regards  our  policy  and  our  diplomacy  as 
extremely  able  and  clear-sighted.  I  ex- 
pressly and  elaborately  pointed  that  out. 
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Mr.  Bennett,  being  an  Englishman,  is  so 
flattered  by  the  apparent  compliment 
from  those  clever  Germans  that  he  in- 
sists it  is  deserved.  I,  being  an  Irishman 
and,  therefore,  untouched  by  flattery, 
see  clearly  that  what  the  Germans  mean 
by  able  and  clear-sighted  is  crafty,  ruth- 
less, unscrupulous,  and  directed  to  the  de- 
liberate and  intentional  destruction  of 
Germany  by  a  masterly  diplomatic  com- 
bination of  Russia,  France  and  Great 
Britain  against  her,  and  I  defend  the 
English  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  par- 
ticular on  the  ground,  first,  that  the 
British  nation  at  large  was  wholly  inno- 
cent of  the  combination,  and,  second,  that 
even  among  diplomatists,  guilty  as  most 
of  them  unquestionably  were  and  openly 
as  our  Junkers — like  the  German  ones — 
clamored  for  war  with  Germany,  there 
was  more  muddle  than  Machiavelli  about 
them,  and  that  Sir  Edward  never  com- 
pletely grasped  the  situation  or  found 
out  what  he  really  was  doing  and  even 
had  a  democratic  horror  of  war. 

Shaw's  Excuses  Scorned. 

But  Mr.  Bennett  will  not  have  any  of 
my  excuses  for  his  unhappy  country. 
He  will  have  it  that  the  Germans  are 
right  in  admiring  Sir  Edward  as  a  mod- 
ern Caesar  Bogia,  and  that  our  mili- 
tarist writers  are  "  of  first  class  quality," 
as  contrasted  with  the  "  intense  medioc- 
rity "  of  poor  Gen.  Bernhardi. 

If  Mr.  Bennett  had  stopped  there  the 
Kaiser  would  send  him  the  Iron  Cross, 
but  of  course,  like  a  true  born  English- 
man, he  goes  on  to  deny  indignantly  that 
England  has  produced  a  militarist  litera- 
ture comparable  to  Germany  and  to  af- 
firm hotly  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  an  honest 
man  whose  bad  arguments  are  "  a  gen- 
uine emotional  expression  of  his  convic- 
tions and  that  of  the  whole  country," 
and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  an 
honest  man,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Bennett)  "  strongly  resents  as  English- 
men of  all  opinions  will  resent  any  impu- 
tation to  the  contrary  " — just  what  I  said 
he  would  say  and  that  he  entirely  agrees 
with  my  denunciation  of  secret  diplo- 
macy and  undemocratic  control  of  for- 
eign policy  and  that  I  am  a  perverse  and 


wayward  harlequin,  mischievous,  unvera- 
cious,  scurrilous,  mpnstrous,  disingenu- 
ous, flippant,  unjust,  inexact,  scandalous, 
and  objectionable,  and  that  on  all  points 
to  which  he  takes  exception  and  a  good 
many  more  I  am  so  magnificent,  brill- 
iant, and  convincing  that  no  citizen  could 
rise  from  perusing  me  without  being  il- 
luminated. 

That  is  just  a  little  what  I  meant  by 
saying  that  Englishmen  are  muddle- 
headed,  because  they  never  have  been 
forced  by  political  adversity  to  mistrust 
their  tempers  and  depend  on  a  carefully 
stated  case  as  Irishmen  have  been. 

Showed  Germany  the  Way. 

I  did  with  great  pains  what  nobody 
else  had  done.  I  showed  what  Germany 
should  have  done,  knowing  that  I  had 
no  right  to  reproach  her  for  doing  what 
she  did  until  I  was  prepared  to  show 
that  a  better  way  had  been  open  to  her. 

Bennett  says,  in  effect,  that  nobody 
but  a  fool  could  suppose  that  my  way 
was  practicable  and  proceeds  to  call 
Germany  a  burglar.  That  does  not  get 
us  much  further.  In  fact,  to  me  it  seems 
a  step  backv/ard.  At  all  events  it  is 
now  up  to  Mr.  Bennett  to  show  us  what 
practical  alternative  Germany  had  ex- 
cept the  one  I  described.  If  he  cannot 
do  that,  can  he  not,  at  least,  fight  for 
his  side?  We,  who  are  mouthpieces  of 
many  inarticulate  citizens,  who  are 
fighting  at  home  against  the  general 
tumult  of  scare  and  rancor  and  silly 
cinematograph  heroics  for  a  sane  facing 
of  facts  and  a  stable  settlement,  are  very 
few.  We  have  to  bring  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  war-struck  lunatics  to  reason  if 
we  can. 

What  chance  is  there  of  our  succeed- 
ing if  we  begin  by  attacking  one  an- 
other because  we  do  not  like  one  an- 
other's style  or  confine  ourselves  to  one 
another's  pet  points?  I  invite  Mr.  Ben- 
nett to  pay  me  some  more  nice  compli- 
ments and  to  reserve  his  fine  old  Staf- 
fordshire loathing  for  my  intellectual 
Tiimbleness  until  the  war  is  oyer. — G. 
Bernard  Sha^. 


Flaws  in  Shaw's  Logic 


By  Cunninghame  Graham. 

Letter  to  The  Daily  News  of  London. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  News: 

The  controversy  between  men  of 
peace  as  to  the  merits,  demerits,  causes, 
and  possible  results  of  the  great  war  is 
becoming  almost  as  dangerous  and  little 
less  noisy  than  the  real  conflict  now  be- 
ing waged  in  and  around  Ypres.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  conflicts 
is  that  the  combatants  in  Flanders  only 
strive  to  kill  the  body.  Those  who  fire 
paper  bullets  aim  at  the  annihilation  of 
the  soul. 

Literature  is  a  nice  thing  in  its  way. 
It  both  passes  and  gives  us  many  weary 
hours.  It  has  its  place.  But  I  submit 
that  at  present  it  is  mere  dancing  on  a 
tight  rope.  Whether  the  war  could  have 
been  avoided  or  not  is  without  interest 
today.  In  fact,  there  is  no  controversy 
possible  after  Maximilian  Harden's  pro- 
nouncement. In  it  he  throws  away  the 
scabbard  and  says  boldly  that  Germany 
from  the  first  was  set  on  war.  Hence 
it  becomes  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
find  excuses  for  her,  and  hence,  my  old 
friend,  Bernard  Shaw,  penned  his  long 
indictment  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  Eng- 
land, all  in  vain. 

We  are  a  dull-witted  race.  Although 
the  Continent  has  dubbed  us  "  Perfidious 
Albion,"  it  is  hard  for  us  to  take  in  gen- 
eral ideas,  and  no  man  clearly  sees  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  the 
original  sin  that  lies  dormant  in  him. 
Thus  it  becomes  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  reason  why,  if  Germany  tore 
up  a  treaty  three  months  ago  we  are  cer- 
tain to  tear  up  another  in  three  years' 
time. 


All  crystal  gazing  appeals  but  little  to 
the  average  man  on  this  side  of  the  St. 
George's  channel.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  tear  up  many  treaties,  but  the 
broad  fact  remains  that  hitherto  we  have 
torn  up  none. 

The  particular  treaty  that  Germany 
tore  up  was  signed  by  five  powers  in 
1839,  ratified  again  in  1870  by  a  special 
clause  respected  by  King  Frederick  Will- 
iam in  his  war  against  the  French,  was 
often  referred  to  in  Parliament  by  Glad- 
stone and  by  other  Ministers,  and  was 
considered  binding  on  its  signatories. 
Germany  tore  it  up  for  her  own  ends, 
thus  showing  that  she  was  a  stupid 
though  learned  people,  for  she  at  once 
at  the  same  time  prejudiced  her  case  to 
the  whole  world  and  made  a  military  mis- 
take. 

No  human  motives  are  without  alloy, 
but  at  the  same  time  honesty  in  our  case 
has  proved  the  better  policy.  Germany, 
no  doubt,  would  have  granted  us  almost 
anything  for  our  assent  to  her  march 
through  Belgium.  We  refused  her  of- 
fers, no  doubt  from  mixed  motives,  for 
every  Englishman  is  not  an  orphan  arch- 
angel, stupid,  or  dull  or  muddle-headed, 
or  what  not.  The  balance  of  the  world 
is  with  us,  not,  perhaps,  because  they 
love  us  greatly,  but  because  they  see  that 
we,  perhaps  by  accident,  have  been  forced 
into  the  right  course  and  that  all  smaller 
nationalities  such  as  Montenegro,  Ire- 
land, Poland,  and  the  rest  would  disap- 
pear on  our  defeat. 

CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


Editorial  Comment  on  Shaw 


From  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  Nov.  5,  1914. 


Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  thinks  that 
"  the  time  has  now  come  to  pluck  up 
courage  and  begin  to  talk  and  write 
soberly  about  the  war."  Our  readers 
will  find  in  The  Times  Sunday  Maga- 
zine this  morning  some  of  the  fruits  of 
this  auto-suggestion.  They  are  very  re- 
markable. While  Mr.  Shaw  can  hardly 
be  called  a  representative  of  any  con- 
siderable class,  the  fact  that  one  prom- 
inent writer,  always  much  read,  can  as- 
sume Mr.  Shaw's  attitude  and  make  pub- 
lic Mr.  Shaw's  comments  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  spirit  of  British  society.  It 
is  true  that  he  intimates  that  he  ran  the 
risk  of  "  prompt  lynching  "  at  one  time, 
but  that  was  probably  the  suggestion  of 
a  certain  timidity  and  vanity  to  which 
le  pleads  guilty.  His  safe  and  prosperous 
existence  is  really  a  striking  evidence, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  British  good  nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  indifferent  esti- 
mate the  British  put  on  his  influence. 

Like  lago,  Mr.  Shaw  is  nothing  if  not 
critical,  and  in  this  crisis  his  criticism 
is  for  the  most  part  bitter,  extreme, 
and  in  purpose  destructive.  He  particu- 
larly dislikes  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  a  leading 
spirit,  and  the  class  which  the  Govern- 
ment represents.  He  singles  out  Sir 
Edward  as  the  chief  "  Junker "  and 
among  the  chief  "  militarists "  who 
brought  about  this  war.  Mr.  Shaw's  at- 
tacks on  the  Foreign  Secretary  are  sav- 
age, and,  as  often  happens  with  savage 
attacks — they  are  far  from  consistent. 
For  example,  Mr.  Shaw  paraphrases  at 
some  length  the  interview  between  Sir 
Edward  and  the  German  Ambassador, 
in  which  the  latter  made  four  different 
propositions  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain  if  Germany  waged  war 
on  France,  all  of  which  Sir  Edward  re- 
fused. Mr.  Shaw  sees  in  this  only  evi- 
dence of  determination  to  take  arms 
against  Germany  in  any  case,  carrying 


out  a  long-cherished  plan  formed  by  the 
Government  of  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was,  for  this  matter,  the  responsible 
member.  He  does  not  see— though  it 
is  Fo  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man  though 
a  professional  satirist  should  not  err 
therein — that  what  the  Secretary  in- 
tended to  do — what,  in  fact,  he  did  do- 
was  to  refuse  to  put  a  price  on  British 
perfidy,  to  accept  any  "  bargain "  of- 
fered to  that  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Shaw  para- 
phrases at  still  greater  length  the  report 
of  the  interview  in  which  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg  tried  to  in- 
duce the  British  Government  to  commit 
itself  in  advance  to  war  against  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Shaw  thinks  that  thus  the 
German  "  bluff  "  would  have  been  called 
and  war  would  have  been  prevented,  and 
he  is  confident  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  would  have  taken  the  Bismarck 
tone  and  dictated  the  result.  He  cannot 
see — what  is  really  the  essential  fact  in 
both  cases — that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
striving  in  every  honorable  way  to  pre- 
serve peace,  that  his  Government  refused 
to  stand  idle  and  see  France  crushed  in 
the  same  spirit  that  it  refused  to  menace 
Germany  until  a  definite  and  undeniable 
cause  of  war  arose. 

That  cause  came  with  Germany's 
violation  of  its  pledge  to  observe  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  England's 
response  excites  Mr.  Shaw's  most  furi- 
ous contempt.  He  adopts  with  zest  the 
judgment  of  the  German  Chancellor.  The 
pledge  for  all  who  signed  it  was  but  a 
scrap  of  paper,  of  no  more  binding  force 
than  others  that  had  gone  their  way  to 
dusty  death  in  the  diplomatic  waste 
baskets.  To  observe  the  obligation  it 
imposed  was  hypocrisy.  To  fight  in 
order  to  compel  Germany  to  ob- 
serve it  was  crass  militarism.  Plain- 
ly,    Mr.     Shaw    is    a    little     difficult. 
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The  Government  under  which  he  lives 
18  either  too  bellicose  or  not  belli- 
cose enough;  too  ready  to  help  France  if 
France  is  attacked  or  not  ready  enough 
to  bully  Germany,  and  especially  it  is 
all  wrong  about  Belgium  and  its  treaty, 
since  treaties  have  several  times  been 
broken,  and  so  on  through  a  bewildering 
circle  of  contradictory  statements  and 
notions. 

Mr.  Shaw  finds  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  groups  of  combatants.  He 
distinctly  prides  himself  on  his  impar- 
tiality, not  to  say  indifference.  On  ac- 
count of  his  Irish  birth  he  claims  some- 
thing of  the  detachment  of  a  foreigner, 
but  admits  a  touch  of  Irish  malice  in 
taking  the  conceit  out  of  the  English. 
Add  to  this  his  professed  many-sided- 
ness as  a  dramatist  and  playwright  and 
we  get  as  good  an  explanation  as  can 
be  given  of  this  noted  writer's  attitude 
toward  the  tremendous  struggle  now 
waging.  But  Mr.  Shaw's  assumption 
of  even-handed  scorn  for  every  one  con- 
cerned, of  "  six  of  one  and  a  half  dozen 
of  the  other,"  does  not  hold  out.  He  feels 
profoundly  that  such  fighting  as  Ger- 
many does,  for  such  a  purpose  as  in- 
spires Germany,  must  be  met  by  force, 
and  that  England  could  not  in  the  long 
run,  no  matter  by  whom  guided  or  gov- 
erned, have  shirked  the  task  laid  upon 
her.  That  being  the  case,  one  wonders 
a  little  why  it  was  worth  while  to  cover 
every  one  with  ridicule  and  to  present 
a  picture  of  Great  Britain  so  essentially 
grrotesque  and  distorted. 


Bernard  Shaw  on  the  End  of  the  War. 

From  The  New  York  Sun,  Nov.  15, 1914. 

In  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  untime- 
ly gibing,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  as  re- 
ported in  a  London  dispatch  to  The  Sun 
of  yesterday,  says  one  or  two  very  wise 
and  appropriate  things  about  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  times  to  come  after  it. 
His  warnings  are  a  useful  check  to  the 
current  loose  talk  of  the  fire-eaters  and 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  vengeance. 

"  We  and  France  have  to  live  with 
Germany  after  the  war,"  Mr.  Shaw  points 
out.  Even  to  embarrass  her  financially 
would   be    a    blow    to    England   herself. 


Germany  being  one  of  England's  best 
customers  and  one  of  her  most  frequent- 
ly visited  neighbors.  The  truth  of  this 
is  unanswerable.  The  great  object  must 
be  to  effect  a  peace  with  as  little  rancor 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Shaw  does  not  say  it,  but  there 
are  going  to  be  overwhelming  political 
reasons  why  the  pride  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  still  more  why  their  mili- 
tary power  shall  not  be  too  much  im- 
paired in  case  of  their  defeat. 

Perhaps  in  the  final  settlement  the 
Western  Allies  may  be  found  to  have 
more  in  common  with  Berlin  than  with 
St.  Petersburg.  Germany  has  pointed 
this  out  with  much  force. 

Mr.  Shaw's  position  is  not  admirable 
when  he  chooses  their  days  of  tribulation 
for  sticking  pins  into  his  own  people,  even 
though  some  of  the  things  he  says  may 
be  unpleasantly  true.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  some  sane  views  on 
the  situation.  The  pity  is  that  he  must 
always  impair  the  force  of  the  useful 
things  he  has  to  say  by  flippancies,  im- 
pertinences, and  out-of-place  girdings  at 
those  whose  courage  he  should  help  to 
maintain.  He  reminds  one  of  a  man 
who  insists  on  wrangling  over  the  mis- 
taken construction  of  a  chimney  while 
the  house  is  burning  down. 


Bernard   Shaw   as   a   Patriot. 

From   The  New   York  World,  Nov.   17, 
1914. 
Bernard    Shaw    has    written    for   our 
neighbor  The  Times  an  elaborate  three- 
page  thesis  to  maintain: 

1.  That  Great  Britain  was  abundantly 
justified  in  making  war  with  Germany. 

2.  That  the  explanation  given  by  the 
British  Government  for  making  war 
against  Germany  was  stupid,  hypocriti- 
cal, mendacious,  and  disgraceful. 

3.  That  he  alone  is  capable  of  in.^r- 
preting  the  moral  purpose  of  the  British 
people  in  undertaking  this  necessary 
work  of  civilization. 

4.  That  the  reason  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's justification  of  the  war  is  so 
inadequate  is  because  no  British  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  so  clever  as  Bernard 
Shaw. 
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5.  That  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
horrible  calamity  known  to  human  his- 
tory it  pays  to  advertise. 

Various  patriots  have  various  ways  of 


serving  their  country.  Some  go  to  the 
firing  line  to  be  shot  and  others  stay  at 
home  to  be  a  source  of  innocent  merri- 
ment to  the  survivors. 
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By  Christabel  Pankhurst. 
Written  for  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 
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His  reputation  for  perversity  and  con- 
trariety is  fully  maintained  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw  in  the  ineptly-named  ar- 
ticle, "  Common  Sense  About  the  War." 
At  home  in  Britain  we  all  know  that  it  is 
Mr.  Shaw's  habit  to  oppose  where  he 
might  be  expected  to  support,  and  vice 
versa.  For  example,  should  he  speak  at 
a  prohibition  meeting  he  would  most  like- 
ly extol  strong  drink,  or  if  asked  to  de- 
fend the  sale  of  liquor  declare  dramati- 
cally for  prohibition. 

He  sees  himself  as  the  critic  of  every- 
thing and  everybody — the  one  and  only 
man  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Shaw  charges  his  compatriots  with 
intellectual  laziness,  but  they  are  not  so 
lazy  as  to  leave  him  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  That  he  sometimes — and 
oftener  in  the  past  than  now — says  illu- 
minating things  is  true,  but  firm  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  upon  his  freakish  men- 
tal processes,  exemplified  in  his  writings 
about  the  war.  He  has  played  with 
effect  the  part  of  jester  to  the  British 
public,  but  when,  as  now,  his  jests  are 
empty  of  the  kernel  of  good  sense,  the 
matter  gets  beyond  a  joke. 

The  truth  is  that  in  face  of  this  great 
and  tragic  reality  of  war  the  men  of 
mere  words,  the  literary  theorists,  are 
in  danger  of  missing  their  way.  Cer- 
tainly women  of  deeds  are  more  likely 
to  see  things  aright  than  are  men  of 
words,  and  it  is  as  a  woman  of  deeds 
that  I,  a  suffragette,  make  answer  to  my 
irresponsible  compatriot,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw.  And  yet  not  a  compatriot,  for 
Mr.    Shaw   disclaims    those   feelings    of 


loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
cause  that  fill  the  mass  of  us  who  live 
under  the  British  flag! 

"  Until  Home  Rule  emerges  from  its 
present  suspended  animation,"  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  "  I  shall  retain  my  Irish  capacity 
for  criticising  England  with  something 
of  the  detachment  of  a  foreigner."  Now, 
these  words  are  not  a  little  surprising, 
because  Mr.  Shaw's  interest  in  the  Home 
Rule  cause  has  hitherto  been  of  a  most 
restrained  and  well-nigh  secret  charac- 
ter, and  any  one  who  imagines  that  Mr. 
Shaw  is  a  strenuous  campaigner  for 
Home  Rule  is  greatly  mistaken.  If  in 
the  years  preceding  the  war  the  Home 
Rule  cause  had  depended  upon  Mr. 
Shaw's  activities,  it  would  have  been 
in  a  bad  way.  It  is  now,  when  a  foreign 
enemy  menaces  our  nation  as  a  whole, 
that  Mr.  Shaw  manifests  this  enhanced 
interest  in  Home  Rule. 

The  suffragettes,  who  have  fought 
and  suffered  for  their  cause  as  no  living 
man  reformer  in  the  British  Isles  has 
fought  and  suffered  for  his,  have  during 
the  present  crisis  subordinated  their 
claim  to  the  urgent  claims  of  national 
honor  and  safety.  So  Mr.  Shaw,  whose 
campaigning  is  done  generally  in  the 
armchair,  and  never  in  any  place  more 
dangerous  than  the  rostrum,  ought 
surely  to  refrain  from  his  frivolous,  in- 
consistent, destructive,  and  unprofita- 
ble criticism  of  our  country. 

As  for  the  question  of  lynching,  Mr. 
Shaw  is,  the  American  public  may  be 
assured,  in  no  danger  whatever  of  being 
lynched.  He  is  in  far  more  danger  of 
having  the  Iron   Cross  conferred   upon 
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him  by  the  Kaiser  in  recognition  of  his 
attempt  to  supplement  the  activities  of 
the  official  German  Press  Bureau.  But  if 
he  were  a  German  subject,  writing  on  cer- 
tain points  of  German  policy  as  he  does 
upon  certain  points  of  British  policy,  his 
fate  can  well  be  imagined.  The  only  retri- 
bution that  will  come  upon  this  man,  who 
exploits  the  freedom  of  speech  and  pen 
that  England  gives  him,  is  that  his  words 
lose  now  and  henceforth  the  weight  they 
used  to  have.  Oh,  the  conceit  of  the 
man,  who  in  this  dark  hour,  when  the 
English  are  dying  on  the  battlefield, 
writes  of  "  taking  the  conceit  out  of 
England  "  by  a  stroke  of  his  inconsequent 
pen! 

Admits  England's  Cause  Is  Just. 

But  with  all  his  will  to  "take  the 
conceit "  out  of  this  England,  so  fiercely 
menaced,  her  sons  killed,  her  daughters 
widowed — yet  needing,  so  he  thinks,  his 
castigation  into  the  bargain — the  critic 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  our  country 
is  playing  the  part  of  "  the  responsible 
policeman  of  the  West "  and  that  "  for 
England  to  have  refrained  from  hurling 
herself  into  the  fray,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  was  impossible  from  every 
point  of  view."  Then  why  preface  these 
statements  by  a  series  of  attacks  upon 
the  country  which  is  admitted  to  be  justly 
fighting  in  a  just  cause? 

The  sole  importance  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
criticism  comes  from  this.  He  unwar- 
rantably indorses  statements  made  by 
Germany  in  her  attempt  to  put  the 
Allies  in  the  wrong.  Because  he  is 
known  to  the  German  people  by  his 
dramatic  work,  extracts  from  his  article 
will  be  circulated  among  them  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  a  representative 
British  citizen.  And  how  are  the  Ger- 
mans to  know  that  this  is  false,  deprived 
as  they  are  of  news  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  outside  world  and  ignorant  as 
they  must  be  of  Mr.  Sl.aw's  real  lack  of 
influence  at  this  serious  time? 

That  their  traffic  in  mere  words  dis- 
ables some  literary  men  from  compre- 
hending facts  is  shown  by  Mr.  Shaw's 
play  upon  the  word  "  Junkerism."  He 
points  to  the  dictionary  definition  of  the 
word  instead  of  to  the  fact  it  represents, 


and  by  this  verbal  juggling  tries  to  con- 
vince his  readers  that  the  military  au- 
tocracy that  dominates  and  misdirects 
Germany  has  its  counterpart  and  equal 
in  Great  Britain.  Whereas,  the  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  are  wholly  different, 
and  it  is  this  very  difference  that  Ger- 
many has  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  British  inferiority. 

Mr.  Shaw's  suggestion  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  posing  as  "  Injured  Innocence  " 
and  as  "  Mild  Gazelles  "  is  neither  funny 
nor  true.  We  are  simply  a  people  de- 
fending ourselves,  resisting  conquest  and 
military  despotism,  and  fighting  for  the 
ideal  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
When  our  country  is  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger we  suffragettes,  if  it  be  still  neces- 
sary, are  prepared  to  fight  on  and  wage 
our  civil  war  that  we  may  win  freedom 
and  self-government  for  women  as  well 
as  men.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  sup- 
port the  men — yes,  and  even  the  Govern- 
ment do  we  in  a  sense  support — in  fight- 
ing the  common  enemy  who  menaces  the 
freedom  of  men  and  women  alike.  Al- 
though the  Government  in  the  past  have 
erred  gravely  in  their  dealing  with  the 
woman  question,  they  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  war  the  instrument  of  the 
nation. 

Facts  Belie  Him. 

Mr.  Shaw  would  seem  to  hold  Britain 
responsible  for  German  militarism,  but 
the  facts  he  cites  are  against  him  there. 
"  I  am  old  enough,"  says  he,  "  to  remem- 
ber the  beginnings  of  the  anti-German 
phase  of  military  propaganda  in  England. 
The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-1871 
left  England  very  much  taken  aback.  Up 
to  that  date  nobody  was  much  afraid 
that  Prussia — suddenly  Prussia  beat 
France  right  down  in  the  dust."  Pre- 
cisely! It  was  this  war  on  France,  de- 
liberately engineered  by  Bismarck,  and  it 
was  the  defeat  and  despoilment  of  France 
that  fed  Germany's  militarism  and  en- 
couraged Germany  to  make  those  plans 
of  military  aggression  which,  after  long 
and  deliberate  preparation,  are  being 
carried  into  effect  in  the  present  war. 
Germany's  plans  of  military  aggression 
have  compelled  other  countries  to  preparet 
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however  inadequately,  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Shaw  gives  support  to  the  Ger- 
mans' contention  that  they  are  not  the 
aggressors  but  are  menaced  by  Russia. 
Yet  he  does  not  explain  why,  if  that  is 
so,  Germany  took  French  gold  and  terri- 
tory in  1870  and  has  since  continued  to 
alienate  France;  nor  why  Germany  has 
chosen  Britain  as  her  enemy  of  enemies 
to  be  supplanted  and  surpassed  in  power. 

If  Germany  is  simply  on  the  defensive 
against  Russia  and  has  no  desire  to  at- 
tack and  cripple  France  and  Britain, 
then  why  has  she  antagonized  these 
countries  and  driven  one  after  the  other 
into  a  Russian  alliance? 

When  he  affects  to  criticise  Germany 
for  not  having  "  entrusted  the  security 
of  her  western  frontier  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Western  Europe  and  to  Amer- 
ica and  fought  Russia,  if  attacked,  with 
her  rear  not  otherwise  defended,"  Mr. 
Shaw  burkes  the  fact  that  Germany's  ob- 
ject is  to  seize  Belguim  and  to  make  it 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  also  to  seize 
at  least  the  northern  coast  of  France  and 
to  make  this  seizure  the  means  of  domi- 
nating Britain. 

Indeed,  the  point  at  which  German 
ambition  for  conquest  ceases  would  be 
hard  to  fix.  And  yet  Mr.  Shaw  pic- 
tures for  us  an  injured-innocent,  mild- 
gazelle  Germany  on  the  defensive!  Quite 
in  this  picture  is  his  assertion  that  "  the 
ultimatum  to  Servia  was  the  escapade  of 
a  dotard,"  whereas,  everybody  knows  that 
the  ultimatum  was  dictated  at  Berlin.  It 
is  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  in  order  to 
bring  on  the  Great  War  of  conquest  for 
which  her  rulers  thought  The  Day  had 
arrived.  Germany  dictated  the  issue  and 
terms  of  the  ultimatum  to  Servia  and 
then  urged  Austria  to  refuse  any  com- 
promise and  arbitration  which  might 
have  averted  war. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  assumed  the  impossible 
task  of  trying  to  blind  the  American 
public  to  these  and  other  facts  that  prove 
Germany  to  be  the  aggressor  in  this  war, 
but  he  will  fail  in  his  attempt  at  white- 
washing German  policy  because  it  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
people  that  they  have  a  strong  feeling 


for  reality  and  that  no  twisting  and  com- 
bining of  words  can  prevent  them  from 
getting  at  the  facts  beneath. 

Bernhardi's  writings  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  an  inspiration,  and  in  part 
a  statement  of  German  policy.  But  Mr. 
Shaw  differs.  In  trying  to  prove  that 
Bernhardism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  he  maintains  that  Germany  has 
neglected  the  Bernhardi  programme,  and 
says: 

"  He  warned  Germany  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
America  before  undertaking  the  subju- 
gation of  France,  then  of  England." 

Mr.  Shaw  then  asserts  that  Germany 
disregarded  this  advice  and  allowed  her- 
self to  be  caught  between  Russia  and  a 
Franco-British  combination  with  no  ally 
save  Austria.  But  here  again  facts  are 
against  him.  For  Germany  has  followed 
with  marvelous  precision  the  line  drawn 
by  Bernhardi. 

She  is  actually  fighting  in  partner- 
ship with  Austria.  She  allied  herself 
with  Italy — though  Italy  has  refused  to 
fight  with  her  in  this  present  war  of  ag- 
gression. Germany  has  also  bent  Tur- 
key to  her  purpose,  and  has  dragged 
the  Turks  into  the  war.  An  alliance 
with  America!  Well,  to  have  gained  the 
help  of  America  in  crushing  France  and 
crippling  England  and  ravaging  and 
conquering  Belgium  was  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  German  diplomacy  and  in- 
trigue !  Still  Germany's  attempts  to  win 
at  least  America's  moral  support  in  this 
war  are  vigorous,  if  unsuccessful. 

And  with  what  quotable  matter  Mr. 
Shaw  provides  the  German  rulers  for 
the  further  deluding  of  their  subjects 
when  he  writes  of  the  German  people 
being  "  stirred  to  their  depths  by  the 
apparent  treachery  and  duplicity  of  the 
attack  made  upon  them  in  their  extrem- 
est  peril  from  France  and  Russia,"  when 
he  writes  of  the  Kaiser  doing  "  all  a 
Kaiser  could  do  without  unbearable 
ignominy  to  induce  the  Brilibh  not  to 
fight  him  and  give  him  fair  play  with 
Russia,"  and  when  he  writes  of  "  taking 
the  Kaiser  at  a  disadvantage."  As 
though  we  ought  meekly  to  hav«  agreed 
to  the  Kaiser's  plan  of  defeating  France 
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and  using:  her  defeat  as  a  bridf!:e  to  Eng- 
land and  a  means  of  conquering  Eng- 
land! Uncommon  nonsense  ariout  the 
war — so  we  must  rename  Mr.  Shaw's 
production ! 

And  what  is  all  this  that  flows  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Shaw  about  Belgium  and 
"  obsolete  treaties,"  "  rights  of  way," 
"  necessities  that  know  no  international 
law,"  "  circumstances  that  alter  treat- 
ies "  ?  Made  in  Germany  such  state- 
ments are,  and  yet  even  the  Imperial 
German  Chancellor  is  not  so  contemptu- 
ous as  Bernard  Shaw  is  of  Belgium's 
charter  of  existence,  the  treaty  now  vio- 
lated by  Germany. 

That  is  a  treaty  that  cannot  become 
obsolete  until  the  powers  who  made  it 
release  Belgium  from  the  restrictions 
and  obligations  which  the  treaty  im- 
poses. Germany  pleads  guilty  in  this 
matter  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality, though  Mr.  Shaw  attempts  to 
show  her  innocent,  for  the  German 
Chancellor  has  said:  "This  is  an  in- 
fraction of  international  law — we  are 
compelled  to  overrule  the  legitimate 
protests  of  the  Luxemburg  and  Belgian 
Governments.  We  shall  repair  the  wrong 
we  are  doing  as  soon  as  our  military 
aims  have  been  achieved."  And  again 
the  Chancellor  said  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium "  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature." 
To  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  peculiar  sense 
of  international  morality  such  dealing 
is  not,  however,  repugnant. 

No  "Right  of  Way"  in  Belgium. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Wilson  Mr. 
Shaw,  either  willfully  or  ignorantly, 
seeks  to  confuse  the  neutrality  of  a 
neutralized  State  such  as  Belgium  and 
the  neutrality  of  an  ordinary  State  such 
as  Italy,  and  he  pretends  that  violation 
of  the  first  sort  of  neutrality  creates  a 
situation  in  no  way  different  from  that 
created  by  the  violation  of  the  second 
and  normal  sort  of  neutrality.  I  would 
refer  Mr.  Shaw  to  "The  Case  for  Bel- 
gium "  issued  by  the  Belgian  delegates 
to  the  United  States  wherein  they  point 
out  that  "  the  peculiarity  about  Belgian 
neutrality  is  that  it  has  been  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  powers  as  the  one  con- 


dition upon  which  they  recognized  her 
national  existence." 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  where- 
as Italy  and  the  United  States  and  other 
powers  having  a  similar  status  can,  sub- 
ject to  the  risk  of  attack  from  an  af- 
fronted belligerent,  please  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  condone  a  violation 
of  their  neutrality,  Belgium  and  the  other 
neutralized  States  cannot  condone  such 
violation,  but  must  either  resist  all 
breaches  of  their  neutrality  or  surrender 
their  right  to  existence.  And  further  a 
neutralized  State,  putting  faith  in  the 
treaty  that  guarantees  its  existence  and 
its  neutrality,  refrains  naturally  from 
that  preparation  for  war  which  would  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  treaty. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "  right 
of  way "  through  neutralized  Belgium 
which  Mr.  Shaw  claims  on  behalf  of  bel- 
ligerent Germany.  Far  from  exercising 
a  right  of  way  Germany  has  violently 
committed  a  trespass,  offering  a  Ger- 
man promise,  a  mere  "  scrap  of  paper," 
as  reparation.  "  A  right  of  way,"  argues 
Bernard  Shaw,  "  is  not  a  right  of  con- 
quest ";  but  the  truth  is  that  in  passing 
through  Belgium  Germany  assumed 
dominion  over  Belgium,  which  dominion 
she  has  since  formally  asserted  and  is 
seeking  forcibly  to  maintain. 

A  New  Shavian  Theory. 

No  comprehension  does  Mr.  Shaw  dis- 
play of  the  hurt  to  the  Belgians'  sense 
of  honor  involved  in  Germany's  use  of 
their  territory  for  purposes  hostile  to 
their  friendly  neighbor,  France.  To  be 
forced  into  injuring  a  friend  is  an  out- 
rage, indeed,  and  Mr.  Shaw  surely  knows 
too  much  of  matters  military  to  be  un- 
aware that  to  permit  a  right  of  way  to 
one  combatant  amounts  to  making  an 
attack  upon  the  other,  and  that  Ger- 
many, by  the  very  fact  of  crossing  Bel- 
gium soil,  was  forcing  Belgium  to  be  the 
enemy  of  France.  Only  by  their  great 
heroism  were  the  Belgians  able  to  escape 
this  infamy  that  had  been  planned  for 
them. 

To  be  conquered  does  not  really  mat- 
ter!    There   we   have   another   Shavian 
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theory.  How  grateful  would  the  would- 
be  world-ruling  Kaiser  feel  to  Mr.  Shaw 
were  he  to  succeed  in  inoculating  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  of  America  with 
that  theory!  So  would  the  task  of  put- 
ting the  peoples  under  the  German  yoke 
(otherwise  known  as  German  culture) 
be  made  easier — and  cheaper.  But  the 
spirit  of  national  freedom,  which  is  as 
precious  to  humanity  as  is  the  spirit  of 
individual  freedom,  cannot  be  driven  out 
by  words  any  more  than  it  can  be  driven 
out  by  blows.  The  most  unlettered  Bel- 
gian soldier,  fighting  for  a  truth  that 
is  at  the  very  heart  and  depth  of  all 
things  true,  puts  the  mere  wordmonger 
to  shame. 

That  Great  Britain  does  not  fight 
only  for  Belgium  is  certainly  a  fact, 
though  Belgium's  plight  alone  would 
have  been  enough  to  bring  us  into  the 
conflict.  We  fight  also  for  France,  be- 
cause she  is  wrongfully  attacked,  and 
because  she  is  by  her  civilization  and 
culture  one  of  the  world's  treasures.  We 
fight  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  of 
self-defense. 

There  is  the  case  for  Britain,  and  de- 
spite his  special  pleading  for  Germany, 
Mr.  Shaw  can  show  no  flaw  in  it.  He 
does  say,  however,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  first  seeking  a  mild 
way  of  preserving  peace,  ought  to  have 
said  point  blank  to  Germany:  "If  you 
attack  France  we  shall  attack  you."  I 
also  think  that  such  a  declaration  would 
have  been  the  right  one.  To  me  and  to 
many  others  the  thought  that  our  coun- 
try might  stand  by  and  watch  inactively 
an  attack  upon  France  was  intolerable. 
Great  was  our  relief  when  this  appre- 
hension was  removed  by  the  British 
Government's  declaration  of  war.  Why 
did  not  the  British  Government  say  to 
Germany  before  the  war  cloud  burst  that 
Britain  would  fight  to  defend  France, 
and  why  did  the  Government  delay  so 
long  in  declaring  war?  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not  give  the  reason,  but  I  will  give  it. 

It  was  that  the  Government  feared 
opposition  to  our  entering  into  the  war 
would  come  from  a  Radico-Socialist  lit- 
erary clique  in  London,  from  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  press,  and  from  certain 


Liberal  and  Labor  politicians  who  had 
been  deceived  by  German  professors  and 
other  missionaries  of  the  Kaiser  into 
thinking  the  German  peril  did  not  exist. 
When  Belgium  was  invaded  most  of  these 
misguided  ones  were  unable  to  cling  any 
longer  to  their  "  keep  out  of  it "  policy, 
and  then  the  Government  felt  free  to 
act.  Yet  the  Government  need  not  have 
waited,  because  with  the  facts  before 
them  the  people  as  a  whole  would  per- 
fectly have  understood  the  necessity  of 
fighting  even  had  Belgium  not  been  in- 
vaded. 

Henceforward  the  general  public  must 
be  kept  informed  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  international  world.  Foreign  poli- 
tics must  be  conducted  with  greater  pub- 
licity. There,  at  least,  Bernard  Shaw  is 
right,  but  this  is  a  reform  which  he  and 
his  fellow-men  have  failed  to  effect, 
whereas  women,  had  they  been  voters, 
would  have  demanded  and  secured  it  long 
ago. 

Now,  although  undue  diplomatic  se- 
crecy, always  wrong,  will  be  especially 
wrong  when  the  terms  of  peace  come  to 
be  made,  sentimentality  will  certainly 
be  more  mischievous  still.  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Bernard 
Shaw's  writings  on  the  war  are  intended 
as  an  appeal  to  sentimentality — an  ap- 
peal that  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
war  shall  have  treatment  which,  by  be- 
ing more  than  just  to  her,  would  be  less 
than  just  to  the  countries  whom  she 
has  attacked,  and  would  mean  a  recur- 
rence of  this  appalling  war  in  after 
years. 

Before  the  war  specious  words  were 
used  to  cloak  the  German  policy  of  ag- 
gression which  has  plunged  the  world  in 
horror  and  is  martyrizing  peoples.  In 
view  of  the  coming  victory  of  the  Allies, 
the  same  tactics  will  be  adopted  by  the 
German  militarists,  and  it  behooves  Ber- 
nard Shaw  to  beware  lest  even  without 
intent  he  serve  as  their  tool.  Men  such 
as  he  who  believe  that  while  they  can 
never  be  in  the  wrong,  their  country  can 
never  be  in  the  right,  are  just  the  men 
who  are  in  danger  of  stumbling  at  this 
time. 
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Comment  by  Readers  of  Shaw 


Shaw   Has  Made   Minister  von  Ja^ow's 

Remark  on  a  "  Scrap  of  Paper " 

Understandable. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Most  hearty  thanks  for  that  masterly 
"  common-sense "  article  of  Bernard 
Shaw.  How  clearly  he  expresses  the 
much  that  many  of  us  have  felt  way 
down  inside  and  have  not  been  able  to 
formulate  even  to  ourselves! 

He  has  made  at  least  one  woman — and 
one  of  German  parentage  at  that — under- 
stand what  reams  of  public  and  private 
communications  from  all  over  the  Father- 
land could  not  make  clear:  just  why  the 
blunt,  impetuous,  shocked,  and  astounded 
Kaiser  dared  give  utterance  to  that  dis- 
graceful "  scrap  of  paper  "  remark — in- 
excusable but  also  very  understandable 
in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  a  more  astute  miscreant;  why 
France  and  Germany  have  always  con- 
sidered England  more  or  less  of  a  Tar- 
tuffe  and  a  "  Scheinheilige "  (one  who 
seems  holy);  and  why  every  German — 
man,  woman  and  child — so  execrates  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  colleagues. 

Nothing  in  all  the  sickening  present 
conditions,  the  future  long-lasting  woe 
and  misery,  the  barbarous  neutrality  vio- 
lations has  so  made  me  blush  for  my 
mother's  country  as  the  "  scrap  of  paper  " 
incident;  and  it  has  been  most  bitter  to 
listen  to  the  extravagant,  fantastic  eulo- 
gies on  England,  with  which  we've  been 
so  favored  without  feeling  honestly  abla 
to  make  any  excuses  whatever  for  Ger- 
many. 

But  now — thanks  to  that  article — I  can 
understand  what  I  may  not  condone,  and, 
though  abhorring  the  Kaiser  and  my 
mother's  compatriots  for  their  share  in 
that  horror  going  on  abroad,  I  can  also 
pity  the  hot-headed,  imperfect  mere  man 
going  to  war  under  a  carefully  incited 
and  fostered  misapprehension,  and  need 
no  longer  glorify  the  cool-headed,  sapient 


policy  which  so  cleverly  duped  ruler  and 
people. 

Not  since  the  war  began  have  I  felt 
so  undepressed,  so  free  to  sympathize 
where  I  so  love,  so  free  from  having 
to  commend  those  for  whom  I  feel  no 
love  whatever.  For  all  of  which  accept 
the  warmest  thanks  of 

KATE  HUDSON. 

New  York,  Nov.  17, 


Shaw  Article  Work  of  "  Farceur.** 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

"  Common  sense  and  Shaw!  "  Shaw 
begins  his  article  by  saying,  "  I  am  giv- 
ing my  views  for  what  they  are  worth, 
with  a  malicious  bias."  Later  on  he  says: 
"  I  am  writing  history."  Toward  the 
end,  after  having  obscured  with  words 
many  things  which  had  hitherto  been 
clear  to  most  people,  he  says:  "  Now 
that  we  begin  to  see  where  we  really  are, 
&c."    How  Shavian! 

There  are  at  least  two  sides  to  all 
questions,  and  so  long  as  they  are  rea- 
sonably presented  one  is  glad  to  hear 
them  even  if  they  fail  to  convince,  but 
when  a  farceur  is  allowed  to  occupy 
three  whole  pages  usually  filled  by  seri- 
ous and  interesting  writers  it  seems  time 
to  protest.  The  subject  itself  is  not  one 
for  easy  paradox  or  false  and  flippant 
epigram. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  he  does  not  hold  his 
tongue  easily.  He  certainly  does  not, 
and  when  it  wags  it  wags  foolishly, 
and,  as  he  admits,  maliciously,  albeit 
sometimes  amusingly,  and  with  super- 
ficial brilliance.  He  says  the  Irish  do 
not  consider  England  their  country  yet. 
Of  course  they  do  not.  Why  should  the 
Irish  consider  themselves  English? 
Neither  do  the  Scots,  nor  the  Welsh,  nor 
the  Canadians,  nor  will  they  ever  so 
think.  But  they  are  all  British,  and  so, 
despite  all  Mr.  Shaw  says  to  the  contrary, 
Kitchener  was  right. 
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Mr.  Shaw  falls  into  a  common  and 
regrettable  error  when  he  continually 
writes  England  when  he  really  means 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  the  British 
Empire  that  is  at  war,  for  which,  though 
a  citizen,  Mr.  Shaw  has  no  authority  to 
speak  or  to  be  considered  a  representa- 
tive, for,  as  he  unnecessarily  admits,  he 
is  not  a  "British  patriot";  neither  is  he 
a  "  Junker,"  for  I  have  looked  through 
all  his  definitions  of  the  word,  and  none 
applies  to  him. 

In  what  way  is  the  "  Battle  of  Dork- 
ing "  like  Bernhardi  ?  The  one  he  says 
had  as  a  moral:  "  To  arms!  or  the  Ger- 
mans will  besiege  London!  "  The  other 
said:  "To  arms!  so  that  the  Germans 
may  besiege  London,  or  any  other  coun- 
try that  does  not  want  compulsory  cul- 
ture! "  The  one  was  defensive,  the  other 
offensive. 

He  says  of  the  war:  "We"  began  it. 
Since  he  says  he  is  not  English,  and 
that  it  is  an  English  war,  whom  does  he 
mean  by  "  We "  ?  If  he  means  the 
British,  then,  should  a  policeman  see  a 
small  boy  being  ill-treated  by  a  large 
man  and  go  to  the  help  of  that  boy,  he, 
the  policeman,  must  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun the  fight  which  would  probably  en- 
sue between  him  and  said  man,  notwith- 
standing that  the  policeman  is  only  ful- 
filling what  he  has  sworn  to  do. 

Monaco,  he  says,  "  seems  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable State  in  Europe."  If  this  is 
buffoonery  it  is  singularly  out  of  place. 
But  even  Monaco  has  an  "  army,"  has 
had  recently  a  small  revolution,  and  the 
Monegasques  do  not  consider  themselves 
ideally  comfortable,  and  they  have  many 
"  injustices."  Does  he  hold  the  pincipal- 
ity  up  as  a  model  administration  and 
the  source  of  its  prosperity  as  above  re- 
proach? 

Mr.  Shaw  represents  no  one  but  hini- 
self,  and,  like  all  small  men,  he  reviles 
others  greater  than  he,  such  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith,  but  it  does 
not  become  him,  looking  at  his  own  life's 
history,  to  cast  cheap  sneers  at  anony- 
mous journalists  in  cheap  new?papers, 
who,  though  they  may  lack  his  literary 


style,  possess,  at  least,  one  virtue  which 
he  boasts  that  he  has  not — patriotism! 
Yours  very  truly, 

LAWRENCE  GRANT. 
New  York,  Nof.  18. 


Antidote  to  "  Long  Infliction  of  Dreary 
Stuff." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Hail  to  Bernard  Shaw!  Could  any- 
thing be  more  refreshing?  After  the 
long  infliction  upon  us  of  the  flood  of 
dreary  stuff  from  London  and  Paris, 
and  all  the  talk  of  German  militarism, 
and  what  is  to  become  of  it  at  the  hands 
of  such  immaculately  unmilitary  apos- 
tles of  peace  and  international  righteous- 
ness and  treaty  observances  as  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  and  all  the  maud- 
lin denunciations  of  the  German  Nietz- 
sche and  Bernhardi,  and  the  terrible 
Kaiser,  could  anything  be  more  refresh- 
ing than  Shaw's  advent  in  the  field  of 
current  war  history? 

Though  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  American 
birth  and  long  descent,  and  no  believer 
in  militarism  of  any  sort  of  itself,  yet 
I  see  in  that  no  reason  to  distort  ancient 
history  by  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  German  militarism  is  at  all  the  chief 
sinner,  or,  for  that  matter,  not  a  very 
necessary  and  desirable  thing  in  order 
that  Germany  may  have  her  rightful 
place  in  the  world,  or  any  place  at  all. 

V.  A.  W. 
Warwick,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16. 


False     Assumptions     Basis    of     Shaw's 
Attack. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

The  article  on  the  European  war  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  in  The  Times  of  Sun- 
day appeals  to  me  as  a  noteworthy  speci- 
men of  what  an  artful  literary  genius 
can  do  in  the  way  of  argumentative  can- 
tankerousness.  His  chief  grievance  is 
British  diplomacy  as  represented  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  upon  whose  devoted  head 
he  empties  the  vials  of  his  splenetic  hu- 
mor. 

Underlying  his  argument  are  two  glar- 
ingly false  assumptions,  and  on  these 
the  whole  fabric  rests.  The  first  is  that 
a  certain  undefined  but  presumably  mul- 
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titudinous  body,  which  he  designates  as 
"  Socialist,"  "  Democratic,"  and  "  Social 
Democratic,"  is  better  qualified  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  and  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Foreign  Office  than 
trained  and  experienced  statesmen. 

The  second  is  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
should  have  followed  the  suggestion  of 
Sazonof  and  threatened  Germany  with 
war  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  correspond- 
ence. This  can  now  be  only  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  may  be  confidently  af- 
firmed that  of  all  nations  the  Germany 
of  this  day  would  be  the  last  to  back 
down  in  face  of  a  threat.  It  may  be  also 
said  generally  that  an  open  threat  is 
about  the  surest  way  to  bring  on  a  war. 
Austria  threatened  Servia  and  war  en- 
sued. Germany  threatened  Russia  and 
war  ensued.  Germany  threatened  Bel- 
gium— in  the  form  of  a  notification  that 
she  intended  to  invade  her  territory — 
and  war  ensued. 

Mr.  Shaw's  contentions  are  grotesque. 

Flushing,  Nov.  16.  SAM  TEST. 


"Junkers"  Controlled  Old  World  Ages 
Before  Shaw. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

With  regard  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  gist  of  the  matter 
can  be  compressed  in  fewer  words.  The 
ideas  expressed  are  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Old  World 
for  indefinite  ages  has  been  controlled 
and    directed    by    what    he    calls    the 


"Junker"  class,  the  rich  and  idle  aristo- 
crats who  want  for  nothing,  and,  being 
born  to  rule,  do  not  find  it  worth  while 
to  exert  themselves  mentally,  and  for 
whom  there  is  no  suitable  profession  but 
the  army  and  diplomacy. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  to  them 
the  great  unwashed,  and  those  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale  "  cads  and  bounders," 
or  the  German  equivalent,  in  fact  the 
canaille  of  the  French  who  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  took  things  into  their 
own  hands  to  the  great  surprise  of 
everybody.  This  substratum  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  scheme  of  the  "  Junker's  " 
existence,  though  the  lower  orders  alone 
are  the  workers  and  producers  and  make 
ease  and  luxury  possible. 

Mr.  Shaw,  I  believe,  intends  to  inti- 
mate that  there  might  be  a  use  for  the 
intellectual  class,  the  thinkers  and  writ- 
ers with  the  imagination  that  can  put 
them  mentally  in  the  place  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  the  masses,  think 
the  thoughts  and  live  the  lives  vicarious- 
ly of  the  people  who  are  the  nation,  and 
if  the  "  Junker "  class  of  England  and 
Germany  and  kindred  nations  who  gov- 
ern and  dictate  its  policies  were  leavened 
with  the  brains  and  broad-mindedness  of 
the  thinkers  there  might  be  found  a  bet- 
ter use  for  men  than  killing  each  other 
and  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  world 
which  is  now  filled  with  widows  and 
orphans.      Mrs.  F.  B.  WILLIAMSON. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16. 


Open  Letter  to  President  Wilson 


By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 


Sir:  I  petition  you  to  invite  the  neutral 
powers  to  confer  with  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  purpose  of  requesting 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  to  with- 
draw from  the  soil  of  Belgium  and  fight 
out  their  quarrel  on  their  own  territories. 
However  the  sympathies  of  the  neutral 
States  may  be  divided,  and  whatever 
points  now  at  issue  between  the  bellig- 
erent powers  may  be  doubtful,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  there  can  be  neither 
division  nor  doubt,  and  that  is  that  the 
belligerent  armies  have  no  right  to  be  in 
Belgium,  much  less  to  fight  in  Belgium, 
and  involve  the  innocent  inhabitants  of 
that  country  in  their  reciprocal  slaugh- 
ter. You  will  not  question  my  right  to 
address  this  petition  to  you.  You  are 
the  official  head  of  the  nation  that  is 
beyond  all  question  or  comparison  the 
chief  of  the  neutral  powers,  marked  out 
from  all  the  rest  by  commanding  magni- 
tude, by  modern  democratic  constitution, 


and  by  freedom  from  the  complication 
of  monarchy  and  its  traditions,  which 
have  led  Europe  into  the  quaint  absurd- 
ity of  a  war  waged  formally  between  the 
German  Kaiser,  the  German  Czar,  the 
German  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Ger- 
man King  of  England,  the  German  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  a  gentleman  who 
shares  with  you  the  distinction  of  not 
being  related  to  any  of  them,  and  is 
therefore  describable  monarchically  as 
one  Poincare,  a  Frenchman. 

I  make  this  petition  on  its  merits, 
without  claiming  any  representative 
character  except  such  as  attaches  to  me 
as  a  human  being.  Nobody  here  has 
asked  me  to  do  it.  Except  among  the 
large  class  of  constitutional  beggars,  the 
normal  English  feeling  is  that  it  is  no 
use  asking  for  a  thing  if  you  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  refused,  and  are  not 
in  a  position  to  enforce  compliance.  Also, 
that  the  party  whose  request  is  refused 


♦The  English  newspaper,  The  Nation,  in 
which  Mr.  Shaw's  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appeared  on  Nov.  7, 
made  the  following  comment  thereon : 

We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  Shaw's 
brilliant  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  we  believe  that 
when  the  time  for  settlement  arrives,  the 
influence  of  America  will  be  a  powerful, 
perhaps  a  decisive,  factor  in  obtaining  it. 
We  agree,  too,  with  him  that  while  she 
is  not  likely  to  respond  to  an  appeal  to 
Intervene  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  or 
the  Alliance,  the  case  of  Belgium,  the 
Innocent  victim  of  the  war,  is  bound  to 
find  her  in  a  very  different  mood.  The 
States  are  already  Belgium's  almoner;  it 
is  only  a  step  further  for  them  to  come 
!n  as  her  savior.  But  on  a  vital  point 
we  disagree  with  Mr.  Shaw.  His  Irish 
mind  puts  the  case  with  an  indifference 
to  which  we  cannot  pretend.  We  have 
got  to  save  Western  Europe  from  a  vic- 
tory of  Prussian  militarism,  as  well. as  to 
avenge  Belgium  and  set  her  on  her  feet 
again.  We  regard  the  temper  and  policy 
revealed  in  Germany's  violation  of  Bel- 
gium soil  and  her  brutalization  of  the 
Belgian  people  as  essential  to  our  judg- 


ment of  this  war  and  Its  end.  And  we 
dare  not  concede  an  inch  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
"  right  of  way  "  theory.  His  distinction  be- 
tween "right  of  way"  and  a  "  right  of  con- 
quest "  has  no  practical  effect  other  than 
to  extinguish  the  rights  of  small  nation- 
alities as  against  great  ones,  who  alone 
have  the  power  to  take  a  "  right  of  way  " 
when  it  is  refused,  and  afterward  to 
turn  it  into  a  right  of  conquest.  Ger- 
many's action  was  not  only  a  breach  of 
her  own  treaty  (only  revealed  within  a 
few  hours  of  its  execution),  but  of  Ar- 
ticle I.  of  The  Hague  Convention  on  the 
■  rights  of  neutral  powers: 

«  rpjjp,  TERRITORY  OP  NEUTRAL, 
POWERS  IS  INVIOLABLE." 
It  is  not  therefore  a  small  thing  that 
Germany  has  ripped  clean  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  The  Hague  Conventions 
of  1907.  Could  the  American  Govern- 
ment, aware  of  that  fact,  address  herself 
to  intervention  on  the  Belgian  question 
without  regard  to  the  breaches  of  inter- 
national law  which  were  perpetrated, 
first,  through  the  orignal  German  In- 
vasion of  Belgium,  and  then  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  in  that  country? 
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and  not  enforced  looks  ridiculous.  Many 
Englishmen  will  say  that  a  request  to 
the  belligerents  to  evacuate  Belgium 
forthwith  would  be  refused;  could  not 
be  enforced;  and  would  make  the  asker 
ridiculous.  We  are,  in  short,  not  a 
prayerful  nation.  But  to  you  it  will  be 
clear  that  even  the  strongest  power,  or 
even  allied  group  of  powers,  can  have 
its  position  completely  changed  by  an 
expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  your  clear  western 
atmosphere  and  in  your  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible position  as  the  head  centre  of 
western  democracy,  you,  when  the  Euro- 
pean situation  became  threatening  three 
months  ago,  must  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  to  which  Europe  was 
so  fatally  blir.ded — namely,  that  the 
simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  menace  of  the  Franco-Russo-British 
Entente  placed  Germany  was  for  the 
German  Emperor  to  leave  his  western 
frontier  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
neighborliness  and  good  faith  of  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  French  democracy,  and 
then  await  quite  calmly  any  action  that 
Russia  might  take  against  his  country 
on  the  east.  Had  he  done  so,  we  could 
not  have  attacked  him  from  behind;  and 
had  France  made  such  an  attack — and  it 
is  in  the  extremest  degree  improbable 
that  French  public  opinion  would  have 
permitted  such  a  hazardous  and  unjusti- 
fiable adventure — he  would  at  worst  have 
confronted  it  with  the  fullest  sympathy 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  at 
best  wKh  their  active  assistance.  Unhap- 
pily, German  Kings  do  not  allow  democ- 
racy to  interfere  in  their  foreign  policy; 
do  not  believe  in  neighborliness;  and  do 
believe  in  cannon  and  cannon  fodder.  The 
Kaiser  never  dreamed  of  confiding  his 
frontier  to  you  and  to  the  humanity  of 
his  neighbors.  And  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe  never  thought  of  that  easy  and 
right  policy,  and  could  not  suggest  any 
substitute  for  it,  with  the  hideous  result 
•which  is  before  you. 

The  State  of  Belgium. 
Now  that  this  mischief  has  been  done, 
and    the    two    European    thunderclouds 
have  met  and  are  discharging  their  light- 
nings, it  is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with 


the  question  whether  the  United  States 
should  take  a  side  in  their  warfare  as 
far  as  it  concerns  themselves  alone.  But 
I  may  plead  for  a  perfectly  innocent 
neutral  State,  the  State  of  Belgium, 
which  is  being  ravaged  in  a  horrible  man- 
ner by  the  belligerents.  Her  surviving 
population  is  flying  into  all  the  neigh- 
boring countries  to  escape  from  the  in- 
cessant hail  of  shrapnel  and  howitzer 
shells  from  British  cannon,  French  can- 
non, German  cannon,  and,  most  tragic 
of  all,  Belgian  cannon;  for  the  Belgian 
Army  is  being  forced  to  devastate  its 
own  country  in  its  own  defense. 

For  this  there  can  be  no  excuse;  and 
at  such  a  horror  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  look  on  in  silence  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  the  bystander  who  wit- 
nesses a  crime  without  even  giving  the 
alarm.  I  grant  that  Belgium,  in  her  ex- 
treme peril,  made  one  mistake.  She 
called  to  her  aid  the  powers  of  the  En- 
tente alone  instead  of  calling  on  the 
whole  world  of  kindly  men.  She  should 
have  called  on  America,  too;  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  you  could  in  honor  have 
disregarded  that  call.  But  if  Belgium 
says  nothing,  but  only  turns  her  eyes 
dumbly  toward  you  while  you  look  at 
the  red  ruin  in  which  her  villages,  her 
heaps  of  slain,  her  monuments  and  treas- 
ures are  being  hurled  by  her  friends  and 
enemies  alike,  are  you  any  the  less  bound 
to  speak  out  than  if  Belgium  had  asked 
you  to  send  her  a  million  soldiers? 

Not  for  a  moment  do  I  suggest  that 
your  intervention  should  be  an  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  either  the  Allies  or 
the  Entente.  If  you  consider  both  sides 
equally  guilty,  we  know  that  you  can 
find  reasons  for  that  verdict.  But  Bel- 
gium is  innocent;  and  it  is  on  behalf  of 
Belgium  that  so  much  of  the  world  as  is 
still  at  peace  is  waiting  for  a  lead  from 
you.  No  other  question  need  be  pre- 
judged. If  Germany  maintains  her  claim 
to  a  right  of  way  through  Belgium  on  a 
matter  which  she  believed  (however  er- 
roneously) to  be  one  of  life  and  death 
to  her  as  a  nation,  nobody,  not  even 
China,  now  pretends  that  such  rights 
of  way  have  not  their  place  among 
those  common  human  rights  which  are  su- 
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perior  to  the  more  artificial  rights  of 
nationality.  I  think,  for  example,  that  if 
Russia  made  a  descent  on  your  continent 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  your  na- 
tional freedom  that  you  should  move  an 
army  through  Canada,  you  would  ask  our 
leave  to  do  so,  and  take  it  by  force  if  we 
did  not  grant  it.  You  may  reasonably 
suspect,  even  if  all  our  statesmen  raise 
a  shriek  of  denial,  that  we  should  take 
a  similar  liberty  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  teeth  of  all  the  scraps  of 
paper  in  our  Foreign  Office  dustbin.  You 
see,  I  am  frank  with  you,  and  fair,  I 
hope,  to  Germany.  But  a  right  of  way 
is  not  a  right  of  conquest;  and  even  the 
right  of  way  was  not,  as  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  imagined,  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  at  all,  but  a  militarist  hallu- 
cination, and  one  that  has  turned  out,  so 
far,  a  military  mistake.  In  short,  there 
was  no  such  case  of  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity as  would  have  made  the  denial 
of  a  right  of  way  to  the  German  Army 
equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  save  German 
independence  from  destruction,  and  there- 
fore to  an  act  of  war  against  her,  jus- 
tifying a  German  conquest  of  Belgium. 
You  can  therefore  leave  the  abstract 
question  of  international  rights  of  way 
quite  unprejudiced  by  your  action.  You 
can  leave  every  question  between  the 
belligerents  fully  open,  and  yet,  in  the 
common  interest  of  the  world,  ask  Ger- 
many to  clear  out  of  Belgium,  into 
France  or  across  the  Channel,  if  she  can, 
back  home  if  she  can  force  no  other  pas- 
sage, but  at  all  events  out  of  Belgium. 
A  like  request  would,  of  course,  be  ad- 
dressed to  Britain  and  to  France  at  the 
same  time.  The  technical  correctness  of 
our  diplomatic  position  as  to  Belgium 
may  be  unimpeachable;  but  as  the  effect 
of  our  shells  on  Belgium  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  German  shells,  and 
as  by  fighting  on  Belgian  soil  we  are 
doing  her  exactly  the  same  injury  that 
we  should  have  done  her  if  the  violation 
of  her  neutrality  had  been  initiated  by 
us  instead  of  by  Germany,  we  could  not 
decently  refuse  to  fall  in  with  a  general 
evacuation. 


A  Certain  Result  of  Intervention. 

At  all  events,  your  intervention  could 
not  fail  to  produce  at  least  the  result 
that  even  if  the  belligerents  refused  to 
comply,  your  request  would  leave  them 
in  an  entirely  new  and  very  unpleasant 
relation  to  public  opinion.  No  matter 
how  powerful  a  State  is,  it  is  not  above 
feeling  the  vast  difference  between  do- 
ing something  that  nobody  condemns  and 
something  that  everybody  condemns  ex- 
cept the  interested  parties. 

That  difference  alone  would  be  well 
worth  your  pains.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  blank  re- 
fusal would  be  persisted  in.  Germany 
must  be  aware  that  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land is  now  so  bound  up  with  the  com- 
plete redemption  of  Belgium  from  the 
German  occupation  that  to  keep  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels  she  must  take  Ports- 
mouth and  London.  France  is  no  less 
deeply  engaged.  You  can  judge  better 
than  I  what  chance  Germany  now  has, 
or  can  persuade  herself  she  has,  of  ex- 
hausting or  overwhelming  her  western 
enemies  without  ruining  herself  in  the 
attempt.  Whatever  else  the  war  and  its 
horrors  may  have  done  or  not  done,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  made  an 
end  of  the  dreams  of  military  and  naval 
steam-rollering  in  which  the  whole 
wretched  business  began.  At  a  cost 
which  the  conquest  of  a  whole  continent 
would  hardly  justify,  these  terrible 
armaments  and  the  heroic  hosts  which 
wield  them  push  one  another  a  few  miles 
back  and  forward  in  a  month,  and  take 
and  retake  some  miserable  village  three 
times  over  in  less  than  a  week.  Can 
you  doubt  that  though  we  have  lost  all 
fear  of  being  beaten,  (our  darkened 
towns,  and  the  panics  of  our  papers,  with 
their  endless  scares  and  silly  inventions, 
are  mere  metropolitan  hysteria,)  we  are 
getting  very  tired  of  a  war  in  which, 
having  now  re-established  our  old  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  taught  the  Germans 
that  there  is  no  future  for  their  empire 
without  our  friendship  and  that  of 
France,  we  have  nothing  more  to  gain? 
In  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  nobody 
at  present  dares  say  "  Sirs,  y«  are 
brethren;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  an- 
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other?";  for  the  slightest  disposition 
toward  a  Christian  view  of  things  is 
regarded  as  a  shooting  matter  in  these 
capitals;  but  Washington  is  still  privi- 
leged to  talk  common  humanity  to  the 
nations. 

An  Advantage  of  Aloofness. 
Finally,  I  may  remind  you  of  another 
advantage  which  your  aloofness  from  the 
conflict  gives  you.  Here,  in  England  and 
in  France,  men  are  going  to  the  front 
every  day;  their  women  and  children  are 
all  within  earshot;  and  no  man  is  hard- 
hearted enough  to  say  the  worst  that 
might  be  said  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Belgium  now.  We  talk  to  you  of  Lou- 
vain  and  Rheims  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
you  on  our  side  or  prejudicing  you 
against  the  Germans,  forgetting  how 
sorely  you  must  be  tempted  to  say  as 
you  look  on  at  what  we  are  doing,  "  Well, 
if  European  literature,  as  represented  by 
the  library  of  Louvain,  and  European 
religion,  as  represented  by  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims,  have  not  got  us  beyond  this, 
in  God's  name  let  them  perish."  I  am 
thinking  of  other  things — of  the  honest 
Belgians,  whom  I  have  seen  nursing 
their  wounds,  and  whom  I  recognize  at 


a  glance  as  plain  men,  innocent  of  all 
warlike  intentions,  trusting  to  the  wis- 
dom and  honesty  of  the  rulers  and  diplo- 
matists who  have  betrayed  them,  taken 
from  their  farms  and  their  businesses  to 
destroy  and  be  destroyed  for  no  good 
purpose  that  might  not  have  been 
achieved  better  and  sooner  by  neighborly 
means.  I  am  thinking  of  the  authentic 
news  that  no  papers  dare  publish,  not  of 
the  lies  that  they  all  publish  to  divert 
attention  from  the  truth.  In  America 
these  things  can  be  said  without  driving 
American  mothers  and  wives  mad;  here, 
we  have  to  set  our  teeth  and  go  forward. 
We  cannot  be  just;  we  cannot  see  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  guns.  The  roar 
of  the  shrapnel  deafens  us;  the  black 
smoke  of  the  howitzer  blinds  us;  and 
what  these  do  to  our  bodily  senses  our 
passions  do  to  our  imaginations.  For 
justice,  we  must  do  as  the  mediaeval 
cities  did — call  in  a  stranger.  You  are 
not  altogether  that  to  us;  but  you  can 
look  at  all  of  us  impartially.  And  you 
are  the  spokesman  of  Western  democ- 
racy. That  is  why  I  appeal  to  you. 
G.  BERNARD  SHAW. 


A  German  Letter  to  G.  Bernard  Shaw 


By  Herbert  Eulenberg. 


The  following  letter  from  the  noted 
German  playwright  Eulenberg,  whose 
plays  of  a  decided  modern  tendency 
have  been  presented  extensively  in 
Germany  and  in  Vienna,  was  m,ade 
public  by  the  German  Press  Bureau  of 
Neiv  York  in  October,  1914. 

Bernard  Shaw:  You  have  addressed  us 
Germans  several  times  of  late  without 
receiving  a  reply  from  us.  The  reason 
for  this  was  probably  the  momentary 
bitterness  against  your  country  of  our 
people's  intellectual  representatives.  In- 
deed, our  best  scholars  and  artists,  Ernst 
Haeckel  at  81  years,  leading  the  rest, 
stripped  themselves  during  these  past 
weeks  of  all  the  honors  which  England 
had  apportioned  them.  Permit  me  as 
one  who  had  the  opportunity  to  do  much 
for  the  propagation  of  your  dramatic 
works,  especially  of  your  finest  drama, 
"  Candida,"  in  Western  Germany  and  in 
Holland,  to  present  as  quiet  and  as 
moderate  a  retort  as  is  possible. 

Your  appeal  to  intellectual  Germany 
we  reciprocate  with  a  question  to  intel- 
lectual England.  It  is  as  follows:  How 
is  it  possible  for  you  to  witness  your 
country's  present  unheard  of  policy  (so 
opposed  to  culture)  without  rising  as 
one  man  against  it?  Do  you  believe 
that  we  thinking  Germans  would  ever, 
without  saying  or  doing  anything,  ob- 
serve an  alliance  of  our  Government, 
whose  goal  was  the  strengthening  of 
imperialism  and  the  subjugation  and  de- 
struction of  a  cultured  power,  such  as 
France  or  England?  Never!  Among 
your  people  only  a  very  small  number 
of  brave  scholars  protested  against  this 
criminal  alliance  of  your  Government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  You  others, 
you  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  of 
present-day  England  were  silent  and  per- 
mitted Sir  Edward  Grey  to  continue  to 
sin.  against  a  people  related  to  you  by 
blood  and  intellect.  You  raised  your 
voice  a  little,  Bernard  Shaw!    But  what 


did  you  propose  to  us:  "  Refrain  from 
your  militarism,  my  dear  Germans,  and 
become  again  the  congenial,  complacent 
poets  and  thinkers,  the  people  of  Goethe 
and  Beethoven,  whom  no  one  hated! 
Then  we  will  surely  help  you  against  the 
bad  Russians!  " 

Is  not  this  proposal  a  bit  too  naive 
for  you,  Bernard  Shaw  ?  We  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  Russians  and  Frenchmen, 
who  have  formed  an  open  alliance  against 
us  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Our 
neighbors  in  the  East  denounce  nothing 
more  than  us,  and  our  neighbors  in  the 
West  denounce  us  and  plan  against  us, 
who  have  for  nearly  half  a  century 
evinced  nothing  but  friendliness  toward 
them.  When  such  enemies  surround  us, 
does  not  your  friendly  counsel,  Bernard 
Shaw,  seem  as  if  you  said  to  us:  "Just 
let  yourself  be  massacred,  Germans! 
Afterward  your  British  cousins  will 
vouchsafe  you  their  protection." 

Germany  Not  Isolated. 

Do  you  think  that  we  would  carry  on 
our  militarism  and  our  expensive  drilling 
if  we  lived  on  an  island  as  you  do  ?  We 
would  not  think  of  it.  We  would  speedily 
dispatch  a  blood-thirsty  butcher,  like  your 
Lord  Kitchener,  from  our  island  to  our 
most  unhealthy  colony.  We  could  not 
even  reconcile  our  worthy  Dr.  Karl 
Peters,  who  had  dealt  a  little  unscrupu- 
lously with  a  few  negro  women,  with  our 
conceptions  of  culture,  and  had  to  pass 
him  over  to  you!  But  the  thought  shall 
not  come  to  me  or  to  us,  as  it  does  to 
your  Prime  Ministers,  to  pose  as  angels 
of  light,  a  fact  about  which  you  have 
yourself  told  your  compatriots  the  bitter 
truth  to  our  great  joy.  We  admit  hav- 
ing injured  Belgium's  neutrality,  but  we 
have  only  done  it  because  of  dire  neces- 
sity, because  we  could  not  otherwise 
reach  France  and  take  up  the  fight 
against  two  sides  forced  upon  us.     Bel- 
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gium's  independence  and  freedom,  which 
is  suddenly  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
your  King  and  your  Ministers,  we  have 
not  touched.  Even  after  the  expeditious 
capture  of  Liege  we  asked  Belgium  for 
the  second  time:  "  Let  us  pass  quickly 
through  your  country.  We  will  make 
good  every  damage,  and  will  not  take 
away  a  square  foot  of  your  country!  Do 
destroyers  of  liberty  and  Huns  and  van- 
dals, or  whatever  other  defamatory 
names  your  English  papers  now  heap 
upon  us,  who  at  the  time  of  Beethoven 
and  Schopenhauer  formed  the  Areopagus 
of  culture,  conduct  themselves  in  such  a 
way?  Does  not  one  of  your  living  spirits 
in  England  cry  aloud  at  the  reprehensible 
alliance  which  your  Government  has 
made  over  your  heads  with  Russia  and 
Japan?  On  the  most  shameful  day  in 
English  history,  on  the  day  when  Mon- 
golian Japan  gave  the  German  people 
her  ultimatum  at  the  instigation  of  your 
politicians,  on  this,  I  repeat  it,  most 
shameful  day  in  the  entire  English  his- 
tory, I  believed  that  the  great  dead  in 
Westminster  Abbey  would  rise  from  their 
graves  horrified  at  the  shameful  deed 
which  their  grandsons  and  great-grand- 
sons imposed  upon  old  England. 

The  Land  of  Shakespeare. 

We  Germans  venerated  the  old  Eng- 
land almost  as  a  fatherland.  We  have 
recognized,  understood,  and  studied 
Shakespeare,  whom  you,  Bernard  Shaw, 
so  dislike,  more  than  any  other  people, 
even  more  than  the  English  nation  itself. 
Lord  Byron  received  more  benefits  from 
Goethe  alone  than  from  all  of  England 
put  together.  Newton,  Darwin,  and 
Adam  Smith  found  in  Germany  their 
best  supporters  and  interpreters.  The 
dramatic  writers  of  latter-day  England, 
most  worthy  of  mention,  from  Oscar 
Wilde  to  you,  Galsworthy  and  Knoblauch, 
are  recognized  by  us  and  their  plays  per- 
formed numberless  times.  We  have  al- 
ways endeavored  to  understand  the  Eng- 
lish character.  "  Nowhere  did  we  feel 
so  much  at  home  as  in  Germany,"  all 
your  compatriots  will  tell  you  who  have 
been  guests  here. 

In  "  gratitude  "  for  this  our  merchants 
were  persecuted  for  years  by  your  mer- 


chants, because  of  a  wild  hatred  for  Ger- 
mans, which,  by  the  way,  had  a  most 
disagreeable  effect  upon  the  races  of 
other  colors.  In  "  gratitude,"  with  but 
few  exceptions  which  we  will  not  for- 
get, we  are  now  abused  and  belittled  by 
your  press  before  all  of  Europe  and 
America  as  if  we  were  assassins,  vaga- 
bonds, enemies  of  culture  and  murderers, 
far  worse  than  the  Russians.  As  thanks 
for  that  you  have  entered  upon  a  war 
against  us,  for  which  even  Sir  Edward 
Grey  could  not  at  first  give  a  good  rea- 
son until  the  injury  of  Belgium  neu- 
trality luckily  came  to  his  assistance. 

Our  people  are,  therefore,  now  rightly 
embittered  against  England  because 
through  your  groundless  participation 
you  have  made  more  difficult  the  war 
against  Russia  and  France,  for  which 
one  alone,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  bears  the 
blame.  But  despite  this  great  bitterness 
they  would  never  approve  the  demolition 
of  your  country  and  your  nation,  be- 
cause of  their  respect  for  your  great  past 
and  your  share  in  the  development  of 
culture  in  Europe.  You,  however,  joined 
an  alliance  as  a  third  great  power,  whose 
only  pui'pose  is  our  dissolution  and  de- 
struction. Merely  for  reasons  of  justice 
and  of  moral  courage  a  Pitt,  a  Burke,  a 
Disraeli  would  have  withdrawn  their 
participation  in  such  an  alliance,  which — 
Oh,  heroic  deed — falls  upon  the  Germans 
by  threes,  no,  by  fours  or  fives.  'Your 
present-day  statesmen,  wholly  unworthy 
of  representing  a  people  with  your  past 
and  your  inheritance,  incite  the  Mongol- 
ians and  blacks  against  us,  your  brother 
nation.  They  steal  and  permit  our  small 
and  insufficiently  protected  colonies  to 
be  stolen  and  no  not  care  a  jot  for  all 
considerations  of  Europeans*  culture  and 
morals. 

An  Unnatural   Russian  Alliance. 

England,  once  the  home  and  the  refuge 
for  all  free  spirits  from  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition,  from  Rousseau  until  Freili- 
grath  and  Karl  Marx,  England  has  al- 
lied herself  with  Russia — the  prison  and 
the  horror  of  all  friends  of  liberty!  Hear 
ye,  hear  ye  illustrious  dead,  who  lived 
and  struggled  for  the  freedom  and  the 
greatest  possible  joy  of  mankind,  and 
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shake  in  your  tombs  with  disgust  and 
with  horror!  But  you  living  ones,  and 
you,  Bernard  Shaw,  the  foremost  of  all 
English  artists,  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  break  this  terrible  alliance  and 
make  it  powerless  for  England.  Much 
more  lies  in  the  balance  for  her  than  is 
understood  by  your  present  near- 
sighted politicians,  who  have  in  mind 
only  the  momentary  advantages.  The  de- 
struction of  the  German  power  is  not  the 
only  thing  in  question  here;  no,  it  con- 
cerns a  great  part  of  civilized  Europe 
in  regard  to  the  suspension  of  their 
hard-won  political  liberty;  and  England, 
the  people  of  the  Magna  Charta,  the  first 
free  Constitution,  can  never  be  a  party 
to  that.  That  is  why  we  call  to  you, 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  the  name  of  Europe, 
and  ask  you  for  your  voice  in  the 
struggle. 


It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  this  serious 
time  has  also  aroused  the  poets,  the 
thinkers  and  artists  as  political  and 
diplomatic  advisers,  and  we  should  not 
let  ourselves  be  crowded  out  of  this  pro- 
fession, for  which,  thanks  to  our  minds, 
we  are  not  less  fitted  than  the  high-brow 
Lords  and  Counts.  Men  of  our  guild 
from  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  to  Pe- 
trarch and  Rubens,  and  our  Humboldt  and 
your  Beaconsf  ield  have  ever  shown  them- 
selves to  be  good  intermediaries  and 
peace  advocates.  And  that,  believe  me, 
Bernard  Shaw,  is  of  more  importance  to 
our  people,  as  well  as  to  our  Kaiser,  who 
for  over  twenty-five  years  has  avoided 
war  like  a  poison,  than  all  other  bloody 
laurels.  Here's  to  a  decent,  honorable 
and  "  eternal  "  peace. 

HERBERT  EULENBERG. 


British  Authors  Defend  England's  War 


One  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
brought  forth  about  the  war  was  issued  Sept. 
17  in  London.  It  was  signed  by  fifty-three 
of  the  leading  British  writers.  Herewith  are 
presented  the  text  of  their  defense  of  Eng- 
land and  their  autograph  signatures  in 
facsimile. 

The  undersigned  writers,  comprising 
among  them  men  of  the  most  divergent 
political  and  social  views,  some  of  them 
having  been  for  years  ardent  champions 
of  good-will  toward  Germany,  and  many 
of  them  extreme  advocates  of  peace,  are 
nevertheless  agreed  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  without  dishonor  have  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  present  war.  No  one 
can  read  the  full  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence published  in  the  "  White  Paper " 
without  seeing  that  the  British  represen- 
tatives were  throughout  laboring  whole- 
heartedly to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  their  conciliatory  ef- 
forts were  cordially  received  by  both 
France  and  Russia. 

When  these  efforts  failed  Great  Brit- 
ain had  still  no  direct  quarrel  with  any 


power.  She  was  eventually  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  because,  together  with 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  she  had 
solemnly  pledged  herself  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  As  soon  as  dan- 
ger to  that  neutrality  arose  she  ques- 
tioned both  France  and  Germany  as  to 
their  intentions.  France  immediately 
renewed  her  pledge  not  to  violate  Bel- 
gian neutrality;  Germany  refused  to 
answer,  and  soon  made  all  answer  need- 
less by  her  actions.  Without  even  the 
pretense  of  a  grievance  against  Belgium 
she  made  war  on  the  weak  and  unof- 
fending country  she  had  undertaken  to 
protect,  and  has  since  carried  out  her  in- 
vasion with  a  calculated  and  ingenious 
ferocity  which  has  raised  questions  other 
and  no  less  grave  than  that  of  the  will- 
ful disregard  of  treaties. 

When  Belgium  in  her  dire  need  ap- 
pealed to  Great  Britain  to  carry  out  her 
pledge,  that  country's  course  was  clear. 
She  had  either  to  break  faith,  letting  the 
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sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of 
small  nations  count  for  nothing  before 
the  threat  of  naked  force,  or  she  had  to 
fight.  She  did  not  hesitate,  and  we  trust 
she  will  not  lay  down  arms  till  Belgium's 
integrity  is  restored  and  her  wrongs  re- 
dressed. 

The  treaty  with  Belgium  made  our 
duty  clear,  but  many  of  us  feel  that, 
even  if  Belgium  had  not  been  involved, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  stand  aside  while  France  was 
dragged  into  war  and  destroyed.  To 
permit  the  ruin  of  France  would  be  a 
crime  against  liberty  and  civilization. 
Even  those  of  us  who  question  the  wis- 
dom of  a  policy  of  Continental  ententes 
or  alliances  refuse  to  see  France  struck 
down  by  a  foul  blow  dealt  in  violation 
of  a  treaty. 

We  observe  that  various  German  apol- 
ogists, official  and  semi-official,  admit 
that  their  country  had  been  false  to  its 
pledged  word,  and  dwell  almost  with 
pride  on  the  "f rightfulness  "  of  the  ex- 
amples by  which  it  has  sought  to  spread 
terror  in  Belgium,  but  they  excuse  all 
these  proceedings  by  a  strange  and  novel 
plea.  German  culture  and  civilization 
are  so  superior  to  those  of  other  nations 
that  all  steps  taken  to  assert  them  are 
more  than  justified,  and  the  destiny  of 
Germany  to  be  the  dominating  force  in 
Europe  and  the  world  is  so  manifest  that 
ordinary  rules  of  morality  do  not  hold  in 


her  case,  but  actions  are  good  or  bad 
simply  as  they  help  or  hinder  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  destiny. 

These  views,  inculcated  upon  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Germans  by  many  cele- 
brated historians  and  teachers,  seem  to  us 
both  dangerous  and  insane.  Many  of  us 
have  dear  friends  in  Germany,  many  of 
us  regard  German  culture  with  the  high- 
est respect  and  gratitude;  but  we  can- 
not admit  that  any  nation  has  the  right 
by  brute  force  to  impose  its  culture  jpon 
other  nations,  nor  that  the  iron  military 
bureaucracy  of  Prussia  represents  a 
higher  form  of  human  society  than  the 
free  Constitutions  of  Western  Europe. 

Whatever  the  world  destiny  of  Ger- 
many may  be,  we  in  Great  Britain  are 
ourselves  conscious  of  a  destiny  and  a 
duty.  That  destiny  and  duty,  alike  for 
us  and  for  all  the  English-speaking  race, 
call  upon  us  to  uphold  the  rule  of  com- 
mon justice  between  civilized  peoples,  to 
defend  the  rights  of  small  nations,  and 
to  maintain  the  free  and  law-abiding 
ideals  of  Western  Europe  against  the 
rule  of  "  Blood  and  Iron  "  and  the  dom- 
ination of  the  whole  Continent  by  a  mili- 
tary caste. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  the  un- 
dersigned feel  bound  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  with  all  their  strength, 
with  a  full  conviction  of  its  righteous- 
ness, and  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  vital 
import  to  the  future  of  the  world. 


/TifltH*^  l4A^t\A*  CHr^Le^  (/ , 
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WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  THE   SIGNERS. 


WILLIAM  ARCHER,  dramatic  critic  and 
editor  of  Ibsen's  works,  author  of  "  Life 
of  Macready,"  "  Real  Conversations," 
"  The  Great  Analysis,"  and  (with  Gran- 
ville   Barker)    "  A   National   Theatre." 

II.  GRANVILLE  BARKER,  actor,  dramatist, 
and  manager,  shares  with  his  wife  man- 
agement of  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  Lon- 
don; author  of  "  The  Voysey  Inheritance," 
and  (with  Laurence  Housman)  "  Pru- 
nella." 

SIR  JAMES  MATTHEW  BARRIE,  creator 
of  "  Sentimental  Tommy  "  and  "  Peter 
Pan,"  famous  for  his  sympathetic  studies 
of  Scotch  life  and  his  fantastic  comedies. 

HILAIRE  BELLOC,  best  known  as  a  writer 
on  history,  politics,  and  economics;  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 


ARNOLD  BENNETT,  author  of  many  popu- 
lar realistic  studies  of  English  provincial 
life,  including  "  Clayhanger  "  and  "  Hilda 
Lessways." 

ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON,  chiefly 
known  for  "  From  a  (^ollege  Window," 
"  Beside  Still  Waters,"  and  other  volumes 
of  essays. 

EDWARD  FREDERIC  BENSON,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  author  of  many  novels  of 
modern  life,   including  "  Dodo." 

VERY  REV.  MONSIGNOR  ROBERT  HUGH 
BENSON,  the  youngest  of  the  three  fa- 
mous Benson  brothers.  Besides  numerous 
devotional  and  theological  works,  Mon- 
signor  Benson  has  written  several  widely 
appreciated  historical  novels. 
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LAWRKNCE  BINYON.  author  of  many 
lyrics  and  poetic  dramas.  Assistant 
Keeper  In  the  British  Museum.  In  charge 
of  Oriental   Prints  and   Drawings. 

ANDREW  CECIL  BRADLEY,  critic,  some- 
time rrofessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, author  of  a  standard  work  on 
Shakespeare. 

ROBERT  BRIDGES,  Poet-Laureate.  Proml- 
net  as  a  physician  before  his  poetry 
brought  him  the  high  honor  he  now 
enjoys. 

HALL  CAINE,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
contemporary  novelists. 

1.  C.  CARTON,  dramatist,  author  of  "  Lord 
and  Lady  Algy  "  and  "  A  White  Ele- 
phant." 

CHARLES  HADDON  CHAMBERS,  drama- 
tist, author  of  "  John  a  Dreams,"  part 
author  of  "  The  Fatal  Card." 

GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON,  essayist, 
novelist,  poet ;  defender  of  orthodox 
thought  by  unorthodox  methods. 

HUBERT  HENRY  DAVIES,  dramatist, 
author  of  "  The  Mollusc  "  and  "  A  Single 
Man." 

SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE,  creator  of 
*"  Sherlock  Holmes." 

HERBERT  ALBERT  LAURENS  FISHER, 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University, 
author  of  "  The  Mediaeval  Empire," 
*•  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  other  histori- 
cal works. 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY,  a  novelist  and  dra- 
matist who  has  come  into  great  promi- 
uence  during  the  last  five  years,  his  plays, 
"  Strife  "  and  "  Justice,"  and  his  novel, 
"  The  Dark  Flower,"  being  widely  known. 

ANSTEY  GUTHRIE,  (F.  ANSTEY.)  author 
of  "  The  Brass  Bottle,"  "  The  Talking 
Horse,"  and  other  fantastic  and  humorous 
tales. 

SIR  HENRY  RIDER  HAGGARD,  author  of 
many  widely  read  romances,  among  them 
being  "  She." 

THOMAS  HARDY,  generally  considered  to 
be   the  greatest   living  English   novelist. 

JANE  ELLEN  HARRISON,  sometime  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  at  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge University ;  writer  of  many 
standard  works  on  classical  religion, 
literature,   and  life. 

ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS,  (ANTHONY 
HOPE,)  author  of  popular  historical  ro- 
mance and  sketches  of  modern  society, 
Including  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 


MAURICE  HEWLETT,  i>oet  and  romantic 
novelist,  author  of  "  I'^arthworks  Out  of 
Tuscany  "    and   other   mediaeval    tales. 

ROBERT  HICHENS,  novelist,  author  of 
"  The  Garden  of  Allah,"  "  Bella  Donna," 
and  other  stories. 

JEROME  K.  JEROME,  humorist,  famous  fcr. 
"  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  "  and 
the  "  Three  Men  "  series,  and  for  his 
play  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back." 

HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES,  dramatist,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Silver  King,"  "  The  Hypo- 
crites," and  other  plays. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  needs  no  Introduction 
to  people  who  read  the  English  language. 

WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE,  author  of  "  The 
Morals  of  Marcus."  "  Septimus,"  and 
"  The  Beloved  Vagabond,"  which  have 
been   made   into  successful  plays. 

EDWARD  VERRAL  LUCAS,  associate  edi- 
tor of  Punch  and  editor  of  several  popu- 
lar anthologies,  author  of  "  A  Wanderer 
In  Holland." 

JOHN  WILLIAM  MACKAIL,  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  University,  author  and 
editor  of  many  volumes  dealing  with  an- 
cient   Greek    and   Roman    literature. 

JOHN  MASEFIELD,  known  chiefly  for  his 
long  poems  of  life  among  the  British  poor. 

ALFRED  EDWARD  WOODLEY  MASON, 
writer  of  romantic  novels,  of  which  "  The 
Four  Feathers  "  and  "  The  Turnstile  " 
are  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  of 
several  popular  dramas. 

GILBERT  MURRAY.  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  University  since  IJKW, 
editor  and  translator  of  Greek  classics, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  now 
living. 

HENRY  NEWnOLT,  "  laureate  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,"  author  of  "  Drake's  Drum  ' 
and   many  other  songs. 

BARRY  PAIN,  author  of  "  Eliza  "  and  other 
novels  and  short  stories  of  adventure,  of 
many  well-known  parodies  and  poems. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  of  Canadian  birth, 
poet  and  author  of  romantic  novels,  In- 
cluding "  The  Judgment  House,"  and 
"  The  Right  of  Way." 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  realistic  novelist,  noted 
for  his  exact  portraits  of  the  English 
rustic,  author  of  "  Down  Dartmoor  Way." 

SIR  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  living  dramatists.  His 
plays  Include  "  Sweet  Lavender  "  and 
"  The  Second  Mrs.   Tanqueray." 
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SIR  ARTHUR  QUILLER-COUCH,  Professor 
of  Engrlish  Literature  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, poet,  novelist,  and  writer  of  short 
stories. 

SIR  OWEN  SEAMAN,  since  1906  editor  of 
Punch,  writer  of  parodies  and  light  verse. 

GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  Journalist,  poet,  and 
author  of  many  popular  dramas,  includ- 
ing "  The  Lights  of  London,"  "  Two  Lit- 
tle Vagabonds,"   and  "  Harbour  Lights." 

MAY  SINCLAIR,  writer  of  novels  dealing 
with  modern  moral  problems,  "  The  Di- 
vine Fire  "  and  "  The  Combined  Maze  " 
being  best  known. 

FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  author  of  "  Tales 
from  the  Punjab,"  "  On  the  Face  of  the 
Waters,"  "  A  Prince  of  Dreamers,"  and 
other  novels  and  short  stories,  most  of 
which  deal  with  life  in  India. 

ALFRED  SUTRO,  dramatist,  author  of  "  The 
Walls  of  Jericho,"  "  The  Barrier,"  and 
other  plays  of  modern  society." 


GEORGE  MACAULAY  TREVELYAN,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
author  of  "  England  Under  the  Stuarts," 
and  other  historical  and  biographical 
works. 

RT.  HON.  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN, 
historian,  biographer  of  Macaulay,  and 
author  of  a  four-volume  work  on  the 
American  Revolution. 

HUMPHRY  WARD,  Journalist  and  author, 
sometime  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College, 
editor  of  several  biographical  and  histori- 
cal works. 

MARY  A.  WARD,  (Mrs.  HUMPHRY 
WARD,)  best  known  of  contemporary 
women  novelists ;  her  first  success  was 
"  Robert  Elsmere." 

H.  G.  WELLS,  novelist,  author  of  "  Tono 
Bungay  "    and   "  Ann   Veronica." 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  poet;  her  "Wild 
Justice  "  and  "  The  Invader  "  have  placed 
her  in  the  front  rank. 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL,  novelist,  poet,  drama- 
tist, interpreter  of  the  modern  Jewish 
spirit. 


The  Fourth  of  August— Europe  at  War 


By  H.  G.  Wells. 
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Europe  is  at  war! 

The  monstrous  vanity  that  was  begot- 
ten by  the  easy  victories  of  '70  and  '71 
has  challenged  the  world,  and  Germany 
prepares  to  reap  the  harvest  Bismarck 
sowed.  That  trampling,  drilling  foolery 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  that  has  arrested 
civilization  and  darkened  the  hopes  of 
mankind  for  forty  years.  German  im- 
perialism, German  militarism,  has  struck 
its  inevitable  blow.  The  victory  of  Ger- 
many will  mean  the  permanent  enthrone- 
ment of  the  War  God  over  all  human 
affairs.  The  defeat  of  Germany  may 
open  the  way  to  disarmament  and  peace 
throughout  the  earth. 

To  those  who  love  peace  there  can  be 
no  other  hope  in  the  present  conflict 
than  the  defeat,  the  utter  discrediting 
of  the  German  legend,  the  ending  for 
good  and  all  of  the  blood  and  iron  super- 
stition, of  Krupp,  flag-wagging  Teutonic 
Kiplingism,  and  all  that  criminal,  sham 
efficiency  that  centres  in  Berlin.  Never 
was  war  so  righteous  as  war  against 
Germany  now.  Never  has  any  State  in 
the  world  so  clamored  for  punishment. 

But  be  it  remembered  that  Europe's 
quarrel  is  with  the  German  State,  not 
with  the  German  people;  with  a  system, 
and  not  with  a  race.  The  older  tradition 
of  Germany  is  a  pacific  and  civilizing 
tradition.  The  temperament  of  the 
mass  of  German  people  is  kindly,  sane, 
and  amiable.  Disaster  to  the  German 
Army,  if  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
such  memorable  wrong  as  dismember- 
ment or  intolerable  indignity,  will  mean 
the  restoration  of  the  greatest  people  in 
Europe  to  the  fellowship  of  Western  na- 
tions. The  role  of  England  in  this  huge 
struggle  is  plain  as  daylight.  We  have 
to  fight.  If  only  on  account  of  the  Lux- 
emburg outrage,  we  have  to  fight.     If 


we  do  not  fight,  England  will  cease  to  be 
a  country  to  be  proud  of;  it  will  be  a 
dirt-bath  to  escape  from.  But  it  is  in- 
conceivabte  that  we  should  not  fight. 
And  having  fought,  then  in  the  hour  of 
victory  it  will  be  for  us  to  save  the  lib- 
erated Germans  from  vindictive  treat- 
ment, to  secure  for  this  great  people 
their  right,  as  one  united  German-speak- 
ing State,  to  a  place  in  the  sun. 

First  we  have  to  save  ourselves  and 
Europe,  and  then  we  have  to  stand  be- 
tween German  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Cossack  and  revenge  on  the  other. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Germany  and  Austria  are  doomed  to  de- 
feat in  this  war.  It  may  not  be  catas- 
trophic defeat,  though  even  that  is  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  defeat.  There  is  no  des- 
tiny in  the  stars  and  every  sign  is  false 
if  this  is  not  so. 

They  have  provoked  an  overwhelming 
combination  of  enemies.  They  have  un- 
derrated France.  They  are  hampered 
by  a  bad  social  and  military  tradition. 
The  German  is  not  naturally  a  good  sol- 
dier; he  is  orderly  and  obedient,  but  he 
is  not  nimble  nor  quick-witted;  since  his 
sole  considerable  military  achievement, 
his  not  very  lengthy  march  to  Paris  in 
'70  and  '71,  the  conditions  of  modem 
warfare  have  been  almost  completely 
revolutioni?ed  and  in  a  direction  that 
subordinates  the  massed  fighting  of  un- 
intelligent men  to  the  rapid  initiative  of 
individualized  soldiers.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  those  years  of  disas- 
ter, the  Frenchman  has  learned  the  lesson 
of  humility;  he  is  prepared  now  som- 
brely for  a  sombre  struggle;  his  is  the 
gravity  that  precedes  astonishing  victo- 
ries. In  the  air,  in  the  open  field,  with 
guns  and  machines,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  fully  realizes  the  superiority  of  his 
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quality  to  the  German.  This  sudden  at- 
tack may  take  him  aback  for  a  week  or 
so,  though  I  doubt  even  that,  but  in  the 
end  I  think  he  will  hold  his  own;  even 
without  us  he  will  hold  his  own,  and  with 
us  then  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  within 
three  months  from  now  his  tricolor  will 
be  over  the  Rhine.  And  even  suppose  his 
line  gets  broken  by  the  first  rush.  Even 
then  I  do  not  see  how  the  Germans  are  to 
get  to  Paris  or  anywhere  near  Paris.  I  do 
not  see  how  against  the  strength  of  the 
modern  defensive  and  the  stinging  power 
of  an  intelligent  enemy  in  retreat,  of 
which  we  had  a  little  foretaste  in  South 
Africa,  the  exploit  of  Sedan  can  be  re- 
peated. A  retiring  German  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  far  less  formid- 
able than  a  retiring  French  army,  be- 
cause it  has  less  "  devil "  in  it,  because 
it  is  made  up  of  men  taught  to  obey  in 
masses,  because  its  intelligence  is  concen- 
trated in  its  aristocratic  officers,  because 
it  is  dismayed  when  it  breaks  ranks.  The 
German  Army  is  everything  the  conscrip- 
tionists  dreamed  of  making  our  people;  it 
is,  in  fact,  an  army  about  twenty  years 
behind  the  requirements  of  contemporary 
conditions. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  the  issue  is 
more  doubtful  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Russian  things.  The  peculiar 
military  strength  of  Russia,  a  strength 
it  was  not  able  to  display  in  Manchuria, 
lies  in  its  vast  resources  of  mounted 
men.  A  set  invasion  of  Prussia  may  be 
a  matter  of  many  weeks,  but  the  raiding 
possibilities  in  Eastern  Germany  are 
enormous.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  how 
far  the  Russian  attack  will  be  guided 
by  intelligence,  and  how  far  Russia  will 
blunder,  but  Russia  will  have  to  blunder 
very  disastrously  indeed  before  she  can 
be  put  upon  the  defensive.  A  Russian 
raid  is  far  more  likely  to  threaten  Berlin 
than  a  German  to  reach  Paris. 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  struggle  on  the 
sea.  In  that  I  am  prepared  for  some 
rude  shocks.  The  Germans  have  de- 
voted an  amount  of  energy  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agg^ressive  navy  that  would 
have  been  spent  more  wisely  in  consol- 
idating their   European  position.     It  is 


probably  a  thoroughly  good  navy  and 
ship  for  ship  the  equal  of  our  own.  But 
the  same  lack  of  invention,  the  same 
relative  uncreativeness  that  has  kept  the 
German  behind  the  Frenchman  in  things 
aerial  has  made  him,  regardless  of  his 
shallow  seas,  follow  our  lead  in  naval 
matters,  and  if  we  have  erred,  and  I 
believe  we  have  erred,  in  overrating  the 
importance  of  the  big  battleship,  the 
German  has  at  least  very  obligingly 
fallen  in  with  our  error.  The  safest, 
most  effective  place  for  the  German 
fleet  at  the  present  time  is  the  Baltic 
Sea.  On  this  side  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
unless  I  overrate  the  powers  of  the 
waterplane,  there  is  no  safe  harbor  for 
it.  If  it  goes  into  port  anywhere  that 
port  can  be  ruined,  and  the  bottled-up 
ships  can  be  destroyed  at  leisure  by 
aerial  bombs.  So  that  if  they  are  on 
this  side  of  the  Kiel  Canal  they  must 
keep  the  sea  and  fight,  if  we  let  them, 
before  their  coal  runs  short.  Battle 
in  the  open  sea  in  this  case  is  their 
only  chance.  They  will  fight  against 
odds,  and  with  every  prospect  of  a 
smashing,  albeit  we  shall  certainly  have 
to  pay  for  that  victory  in  ships  and 
men.  In  the  Baltic  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  at  them  without  the  participation 
of  Denmark,  and  they  may  have  a  con- 
siderable use  against  Russia.  But  in 
the  end  even  there  mine  and  aeroplane 
and  destroyer  should  do  their  work. 

So  I  reckon  that  Germany  will  be  held 
east  and  west,  and  that  she  will  get 
her  fleet  practically  destroyed.  We 
ought  also  to  be  able  to  sweep  her  ship- 
ping off  the  seas,  and  lower  her  flag  for- 
ever in  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
All  the  probabilities,  it  seems  to  me, 
point  to  that.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Italy  should  not  stick  to  her  present 
neutrality,  and  there  is  considerable  in- 
ducement close  at  hand  for  both  Den- 
mark and  Japan  to  join  in,  directly  they 
are  convinced  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
big  rush  on  the  part  of  Germany.  All 
these  issues  will  be  more  or  less  def- 
initely decided  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  By  that  time  I  believe 
German  imperialism  will  be  shattered, 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  anticipate  the 
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end  of  the  armaments  phase  of  Euro- 
pean history.  France,  Italy,  England, 
and  all  the  smaller  powers  of  Europe 
are  now  pacific  countries;  Russia,  after 
this  huge  war,  will  be  too  exhausted  for 
further  adventure;  a  shattered  Germany 
will  be  a  revolutionary  Germany,  as  sick 
of  uniforms  and  the  imperialist  idea  as 
France  was  in  1871,  as  disillusioned  about 


predominance  as  Bulgaria  is  today.  The 
way  will  be  open  at  last  for  all  these 
western  powers  to  organize  peace.  That 
is  why  I,  with  my  declared  horror  of 
war,  have  not  signed  any  of  these  "  stop-  • 
the-war  "  appeals  and  declarations  that 
have  appeared  in  the  last  few  days. 
Every  sword  that  is  drawn  against  Ger- 
many now  is  a  sword  drawn  for  peace. 


If  the  Germans  Raid  England 


By   H.  G.  Wells. 
From  The  Times  of  London,  Oct.  31,  1914. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  [Londoni  Times: 

Sir:  At  the  outset  of  the  war  I  made  a 
suggestion  in  your  columns  for  the  eTi- 
rollment  of  all  that  surplus  of  manhood 
and  patriotic  feeling  which  remains  after 
every  man  available  for  systematic  mili- 
tary operations  has  been  taken.  My. 
idea  was  that  comparatively  undrilled 
boys  and  older  men,  not  sound  enough 
for  campaigning,  armed  with  rifles,  able 
to  shoot  straight  •  with  them,  and  using 
local  means  of  transport,  bicycles,  cars, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  a  quite  effective 
check  upon  an  enemy's  scouting,  a  dan- 
ger to  his  supplies,  and  even  a  force 
capable  of  holding  up  a  raiding  advance 
— more  particularly  if  that  advance  was 
poor  in  horses  and  artillery,  as  an  over- 
seas raid  was  likely  to  be.  I  suggested, 
too,  that  the  mere  enrollment  and  arm- 
ing of  the  population  would  have  a 
powerful  educational  effect  in  steadying 
and  unifying  the  spirit  of  our  people. 
My  proposals  were  received  with  what 
seemed  even  a  forced  amusement  by  the 
"  experts."  I  was  told  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  warfare,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  permit  us  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  Germans,  it 
seems,  are  the  authorities  in  these 
matters,  a  point  I  had  overlooked.    They 


would  refuse  to  recognize  men  with  only 
improvised  uniforms,  they  would  shoot 
their  prisoners — not  that  I  had  proposed 
that  my  irregulars  should  become  prison- 
ers— and  burn  the  adjacent  villages. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  entirely  adequate 
reply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
pert mind,  and  I  gathered  that  the  proper 
role  for  such  an  able-bodied  civilian  as 
myself  was  to  keep  indoors  while  the 
invader  was  about  and  supply  him  as 
haughtily  as  possible  with  light  refresh- 
ments and  anything  else  he  chose  to 
requisition.  I  was  also  reminded  that  if 
only  men  like  myself  had  obeyed  their 
expert  advice  and  worked  in  the  past  for 
national  service  and  the  general  submis- 
sion of  everything  to  expert  military  di- 
rection, these  troubles  would  not  have 
arisen.  There  would  have  been  no  sur- 
plus of  manhood  and  everything  would 
have  gone  as  smoothly  and  as  well  for 
England  as — the  Press  Censorship. 

An  Improbable  Invasion. 

For  a  time  I  was  silenced.  Under  war 
conditions  it  is  always  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  determine  how  far  it  is  better  to 
obey  poor,  or  even  bad,  directions  or  to 
criticise  them  in  the  hope  of  getting 
better.    But  the  course  of  the  war  since 
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that  correspondence  and  the  revival  of 
the  idea  of  a  raid  by  your  military  corre- 
spondent provoke  me  to  return  to  this 
discussion.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  raid,  and  I  think  we  play  the 
German  game  in  letting  our  minds  dwell 
upon  it.  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  person 
of  feverish  imagination,  but  even  by 
lashing  my  imagination  to  its  ruddiest  I 
cannot,  in  these  days  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, see  a  properly  equipped  German 
force,  not  even  so  trivial  a  handful  as 
20,000  of  them,  getting  itself  with  guns, 
motors,  ammunition,  and  provisions  upon 
British  soil.  I  cannot  even  see  a  mere 
landing  of  infantrymen.  I  believe  in  that 
raid  even  less  than  I  do  in  the  sug- 
gested raid  of  navigables  that  has  dark- 
ened London.  I  admit  the  risk  of  a  few 
aeroplane  bombs  in  London,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  people  should  be  subjected  to 
danger,  darkness,  and  inconvenience  on 
account  of  that  one-in-a-million  risk. 
Still,  as  the  trained  mind  does  insist  upon 
treating  all  unenlisted  civilians  as  panic- 
stricken  imbeciles  and  upon  frightening 
old  ladies  and  influential  people  with 
these  remote  possibilities,  and  as  it  is 
likely  that  these  alarms  may  even  lead 
to  the  retention  of  troops  in  England  when 
their  point  of  maximum  effectiveness  is 
manifestly  in  France,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  ability  of  our 
civilian  population,  if  only  the  authorities 
will  permit  the  small  amount  of  organiza- 
tion and  preparation  needed,  to  deal 
<5[uite  successfully  with  any  raid  that  in 
an  extremity  of  'German  "  boldness " 
may  be  attempted. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  let  the  expert 
have  no  illusions  as  to  what  we  ordinary 
people  are  going  to  do  if  we  find  German 
soldiers  in  England  one  morning.  We  are 
going  to  fight.  If  we  cannot  fight  with 
rifles,  we  shall  fight  with  shotguns,  and 
if  we  cannot  fight  according  to  rules  of 
war  apparently  made  by  Germans  for  the 
restraint  of  British  military  experts,  we 
will  fight  according  to  our  inner  light. 
Many  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  will 
turn  out  to  shoot  Germans.  There  will 
be  no  preventing  them  after  the  Belgian 
stories.  If  the  experts  attempt  any  pe- 
dantic   interference,   we   will   shoot   the 


experts.  I  know  that  in  this  matter  I 
speak  for  so  sufficient  a  number  of  peo- 
ple that  it  will  be  quite  useless  and  hope- 
lessly dangerous  and  foolish  for  any  ex- 
pert-instructed minority  to  remain 
"  tame."  They  will  get  shot,  and  their 
houses  will  be  burned  according  to  the 
estabMshed  German  rules  and  methods 
on  our  account,  so  they  may  just  as  well 
turn  out  in  the  first  place,  and  get  some 
shooting  as  a  consolation  in  advance  for 
their  inevitable  troubles.  And  if  the 
raiders,  cut  off  by  the  sea  from  their  sup- 
ports, ill-equipped  as  they  will  certainly 
be,  and  against  odds,  are  so  badly  ad- 
vised as  to  try  terror-striking  reprisals 
on  the  Belgian  pattern,  we  irregulars 
will,  of  course,  massacre  every  German 
straggler  we  can  put  a  gun  to.  Natural- 
ly. Such  a  procedure  may  be  sanguinary, 
but  it  is  just  the  common  sense  of  the 
situation.  We  shall  hang  the  officers 
and  shoot  the  men.  A  German  raid  to 
England  will  in  fact  not  be  fought — it 
will  be  lynched.  War  is  war,  and  re- 
prisals and  striking  terror  are  games 
that  two  can  play  at.  This  is  the  latent 
temper  of  the  British  countryside,  and 
the  sooner  the  authorities  take  it  in  hand 
and  regularize  it  the  better  will  be  the 
outlook  in  the  remote  event  of  that  hy- 
pothetical raid  getting  home  to  us. 
Levity  is  a  national  characteristic,  but 
submissiveness  is  not.  Under  sufficient 
provocation  the  English  are  capable  of 
very  dangerous  bad  temper,  and  the  ex- 
pert is  dreaming  who  thinks  of  a  Ger- 
man expedition  moving  through  an  apa- 
thetic Essex,  for  example,  resisted  only 
by  the  official  forces  trained  and  in 
training. 

And  whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
possibility  of  raids,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  present 
exclusive  specialization  of  our  combatant 
energy  upon  the  production  of  regulation 
armies  should  cease.  The  gathering  of 
these  will  go  on  anyhow;  there  are  un- 
limited men  ready  for  intelligent  direc- 
tion. Now  that  the  shortage  of  supplies 
and  accommodation  has  been  remedied 
the  enlistment  sluices  need  only  be 
opened  again.  The  rank  and  file  of  this 
country  is  its  strength;  there  is  no  need, 
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and  there  never  has  been  any  need,  for 
press  hysterics  about  recruiting.  But 
there  is  wanted  a  far  more  vigorous 
stimulation  of  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
terial— if  only  experts  and  rich  people 
would  turn  their  minds  to  that.  It  is 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  class  that 
needs  goading  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  send  troops  to 
France,  but  in  France  there  are  still 
great  numbers  of  able-bodied,  trained 
Frenchmen  not  fully  equipped.  It  is  our 
national  duty  and  privilege  to  be  the 
storehouse  and  arsenal  of  the  Allies.  Our 
factories  for  clothing  and  material  of 
all  sorts  should  be  working  day  and 
night.  There  is  the  point  to  which  en- 
thusiasm should  be  turned.  It  is  just 
as  heroic  and  just  as  useful  to  the  coun- 
try to  kill  yourself  making  belts  and 
boots  as  it  is  to  die  in  a  trench.  But 
our  organization  for  the  enrollment  and 
utilization  of  people  not  in  the  firing  line 
is  still  amazingly  unsatisfactory.  The 
one  convenient  alternative  to  enlistment 
as  a  combatant  at  present  is  hospital 
work.  But  it  is  really  far  more  urgent 
to  direct  enthusiasm  and  energy  now  to 
the  production  of  war  material.  If  this 
war  does  not  end,  as  all  the  civilized 
world  hopes  it  will  end,  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  Allies,  our  failure  will  not 
be  through  any  shortage  of  men,  but 
through  a  shortage  of  gear  and  organiz- 
ing ability.  It  will  not  be  through  a  de- 
fault of  the  people,  but  through  the  slack- 
ness of  the  governing  class. 

Arms  and  Equipment  Needed. 

Now  so  far  as  the  enrollment  of  us 
goes,  of  the  surplus  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  be  armed  and  to  be  used  for  quasi- 
military  work  at  home,  but  who  are  not 
of  an  age  or  not  of  a  physique  or  who  are 
already  in  shop  or  office  serving  some 
quite  useful  purpose  at  home,  we  want 
certain  very  simple  things  from  the  au- 
thorities. We  want  the  military  status 
that  is  conferred  by  a  specific  enrollment 
and  some  sort  of  uniform.  We  want  ac- 
cessible arms.  They  need  not  be  modern 
service  weapons;  the  rifles  of  ten  years 
ago  are  quite  good  enough  for  the  possi- 
ble need  we  shall  have  for  them.   And  we 


want  to  be  sure  that  in  the  possible  event 
of  an  invasion  the  Government  will  have 
the  decision  to  give  every  man  in  the 
country  a  military  status  by  at  once  re- 
sorting to  the  levee  en  masse.  Given  a 
recognized  local  organization  and  some 
advice — it  would  not  take  a  week  of  Gen. 
Baden-Powell's  time,  for  example,  to 
produce  a  special  training  book  for  us — 
we  could  set  to  work  upon  our  own  local 
drill,  rifle  practice,  and  exercises,  in  such 
hours  and  ways  as  best  suited  our  local- 
ity. We  could  also  organize  the  local 
transport,  list  local  supplies,  and  arrange 
for  their  removal  or  destruction  if  threat- 
ened. Finally,  we  could  set  to  work  to 
convert  a  number  of  ordinary  cars  into 
fighting  cars  by  reconstructing  and 
armoring  them  and  exercising  crews. 
And  having  developed  a  discipline  and 
self-respect  as  a  fighting  force,  we  should 
be  available  not  only  for  fighting  work 
at  home,  in  the  extremely  improbable 
event  of  a  raid,  but  also  for  all  kinds  of 
supplementary  purposes,  as  a  reserve  of 
motor  drivers,  as  a  supply  of  physically 
exercised  and  half-trained  recruits  in  the 
events  of  an  extended  standard,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  national  discipline  under 
any  unexpected  stress.  Above  all,  we 
should  be  relieving  the  real  fighting 
forces  of  the  country  for  the  decisive 
area,  which  is  in  France  and  Belgium 
now  and  will,  I  hope,  be  in  Westphalia 
before  the  Spring. 

At  present  we  non-army  people  are 
doing  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  would 
like  to  do  for  our  country.  We  are  not 
being  used.  We  are  made  to  feel  out  of 
it,  and  we  watch  the  not  always  very 
able  proceedings  of  the  military  authori- 
ties and  the  international  mischief- 
making  of  the  Censorship  with  a  bitter 
resentment  that  is  restrained  only  by 
the  supreme  gravity  of  the  crisis.  For 
my  own  part  I  entertain  three  Belgians 
and  make  a  young  officer  possible  by 
supplementing  his  expenses,  and  my  wife 
knits  things.  A  neighbor,  an  able-bodied 
man  of  42  and  an  excellent  shot,  is  oc- 
cassionally  permitted  to  carry  a  recruit 
to  Chelmsford.  If  I  try  to  use  my  pen 
on  behalf  of  my  country  abroad,  where 
I  have  a  few  friends  and  readers,  what  I 
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write  is  exposed  to  the  clumsy  editing 
and  delays  of  anonymous  and  apparently 
irresponsible  officials.  So  practically  I 
am  doing  nothing,  and  a  great  number 
of  people  are  doing  very  little  more.  The 
authorities  are  concentrated  upon  the 
creation  of  an  army  numerically  vast, 
and  for  the  rest  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  chief  function  of  government  is  in- 
hibition. Their  available  energy  and 
ability  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  main- 
taining the  fighting  line,  and  it  is  sheer 
greed  for  direction  that  has  led  to  their 


systematic  thwarting  of  civilian  co- 
operation. Let  me  warn  them  of  the 
boredom  and  irritation  they  are  causing. 
This  is  a  people's  war,  a  war  against 
militacism;  it  is  not  a  war  for  the  greater 
glory  of  British  diplomatists,  officials, 
and  people  in  uniforms.  It  is  our  war, 
not  their  war,  and  the  last  thing  we  in- 
tend to  result  from  it  is  a  permanently 
increased  importance  for  the  military 
caste.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  G.  WELLS. 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Comment 


To  the  Editor  of  The  [London}  Times : 

Sir:  In  a  strikingly  vigorous  letter  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  claims  that  a  nation  of  which 
every  individual  prefers  death  to  submis- 
sion is  unconquerable  and  cannot  be 
successfully  invaded.  Ways  of  hamper- 
ing an  army  are  too  numerous,  if  people 
are  willing  to  run  every  risk,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  those  dependent 
on  them. 

This  may  be  admitted.  And  we  may 
also  agree  that  the  British  race  would  be 
likely  to  risk  everything  if  the  conse- 
quences of  carefully  engendered  hate 
were  loosed  upon  us.  But  here  comes  a 
point  worthy  of  consideration.  An  in- 
vasion of  England  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlikely;  an  invasion  of  Germany  may 
soon  have  to  be  undertaken.  May  it  not 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  our  troops  if  a 
policy  of  "  arming  every  woman,  child, 
and  cat  and  dog  "  is  favorably  regarded 
by  us?  Is  not  such  a  policy  a  sort  of 
left-handed  outcome  of  the  Prussian  con- 
tention that  even  their  own  unarmed 
civilian  populace  is  contemptible  and 
may  be  slaughtered  without  mercy  if 
military  procedure  is  resisted,  or  even  if 
supplies  are  not  forthcoming? 

It  will  be  difficult,  and  I  hope  impos- 


sible, for  the  Allies  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  latter  view;  though  the  German 
peasantry  may  have  been  so  fed  with 
lies  that  it  will  be  unable  to  believe  that 
our  soldiers  can  be  trusted  to  behave 
like  civilized  beings  when  the  time  has 
come  for  a  forward  march.  It  is  clear 
that  riotous  license  is  subversive  of  dis- 
cipline, and  conduces  to  defeat — as  it 
probably  has  in  recent  Continental  ex- 
perience. For,  although  ancient  warriors 
used  to  ravage  a  country,  and  although 
women  have  occasionally  intervened  in 
order  to  stop  a  battle,  surely  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
women  and  children  been  forced  forward 
in  defense  of  a  fighting  line!  Yet  un- 
doubtedly war  can  be  so  conducted  that 
foes  mutually  respect  each  other;  in- 
deed, save  for  the  cowardly  abomination 
of  floating  mines,  this  present  war  has 
been  so  conducted  at  sea.  I  suggest  that 
the  fair  procedure  in  case  of  invasion  is 
for  each  civilian  to  choose  whether  to 
be  a  combatant  or  not,  and  to  incur  the 
danger  of  an  affirmative  choice  in  a 
sufficiently  conspicuous  and  permanent 
manner.  I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 
OLIVER  LODGE. 
The  University,  Birmingham,  Oct.  31. 


What  the  German  Conscript  Thinks 

By  Arnold  Bennett. 
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Some  hold  that  this  is  a  war  of  Prus- 
sian militarism,  and  not  a  war  of  the 
German  people.  This  view  has  the  mer- 
its of  kindliness  and  convenience.  Others 
warn  us  not  to  be  misled  by  such  senti- 
mentalists, and  assert  that  the  heart  of 
the  German  people  is  in  the  war.  The 
point  is  of  importance  to  us,  because  the 
work  of  the  conscript  in  the  field  must 
be  influenced  by  his  private  feelings. 
Notwithstanding  all  drill  and  sergeant- 
ry,  the  German  Army  remains  a  collec- 
tion of  human  beings — and  human  beings 
more  learned,  if  not  better  educated, 
than  our  own  race!  It  is  not  a  mere 
fighting  machine,  despite  the  efforts  of 
its  leaders  to  make  it  into  one. 

Among  those  who  assert  that  the  heart 
of  the  German  people  is  in  the  war  are 
impartial  and  experienced  observers  who 
have  carefully  studied  Germany  for  many 
years.  For  myself,  I  give  little  value  to 
their  evidence.  To  come  at  the  truth  by 
observation  about  a  foreign  country  is 
immensely,  overpoweringly  difficult.  I 
am  a  professional  observer:  I  have  lived 
in  Paris  and  in  the  French  provinces  for 
nine  years;  I  am  fairly  familiar  with 
French  literature  and  very  familiar  with 
the  French  language — and  I  honestly 
would  not  trust  myself  to  write  even  a 
shilling  handbook  about  French  character 
and  life.  Nearly  all  newspapers  are  con- 
servative; nearly  all  foreign  correspond- 
ents adopt  the  official  or  conventional 
point  of  view;  and  the  pictures  of  foreign 
life  which  get  into  the  press  are,  as  a 
rule — shall  I  say  incomplete? 

Even  when  the  honest  observer  says, 
"  These  things  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
and  will  vouch  for,"  I  am  not  convinced 
that  he  saw  enough.  An  intelligent  for- 
eigner  with  first-class  introductions 
might  go  through  England  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  that  England  was  longing 


for  protection,  the  death  of  home  rule, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Insurance  act.  The 
unfortunate  Prince  Lichnowsky,  after  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  and  access  to  the  most 
secret  sources  of  exclusive  information 
telegraphed  to  the  Kaiser  less  than  a 
month  ago  that  civil  war  was  an  imme- 
diate certainty  throughout  Ireland.  As- 
tounding fatuity?  Not  at  all.  English 
observers  of  England  have  made,  and 
constantly  do  make,  mistakes  equally 
prodigious.  See  Hansard  every  month. 
So  that  when  I  read  demonstrations  of 
the  thesis  that  the  heart  of  the  German 
people  is  in  the  war,  I  am  not  greatly  af- 
fected by  them. 

German  Heart  Is  in  the  War. 

Still,  I  do  myself  believe  that  the  heart 
of  the  German  people  is  in  the  war,  and 
that  that  heart  is  governed  by  two  mo- 
tives— the  motive  of  self-defense  against 
Russia  and  the  motive  of  overbearing 
self-aggrandizement.  I  do  not  base  my 
opinion  on  phenomena  which  I  have  ob- 
served. Beyond  an  automobile  journey 
through  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  was 
formidably  tedious,  and  a  yacht  journey 
through  the  Kiel  Canal  and  Kiel  Bay, 
which  was  somewhat  impressive,  I  have 
never  traveled  in  Germany  at  all.  I 
base  my  opinion  on  general  principles. 
In  a  highly  educated  and  civilized  coun- 
try such  as  Germany  (the  word  "  civ- 
ilized "  must  soon  take  on  a  new  signifi- 
cance!) it  is  impossible  that  an  autoc- 
racy, even  a  military  autocracy,  could 
exist  unrooted  in  the  people.  "  Prussian 
militarism  "  may  annoy  many  Germans, 
but  it  pleases  more  than  it  annoys,  and 
there  can  be  few  Germans  who  are  not 
flattered  by  it.  That  the  lower  classes 
have  an  even  more  tremendous  griev- 
ance against  the  upper  classes  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England  or  France  is  a 
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certitude.  But  the  existence  and  power 
of  the  army  are  their  reward,  their  sole 
reward,  for  all  that  they  have  suffered 
in  hardship  and  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  the  autocracy.  It  is  the  autocracy's 
bribe  and  sweetmeat  to  them. 

The  Germans  are  a  great  nation;  they 
have  admirable  qualities,  but  they  have 
also  defects,  and  among  their  defects  is 
a  clumsy  arrogance,  which  may  be  no- 
ticed in  any  international  hotel  fre- 
quented by  Germans.  It  is  a  racial  de- 
fect, and  to  try  to  limit  it  to  the  military 
autocracy  is  absurd.  An  educated  and 
civilized  nation  has  roughly  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  wants  and  deserves.  And 
it  has  in  the  end  ways  of  imposing  itself 
on  its  apparent  rulers  that  are  more 
effective  than  the  ballot  box  or  the  bar- 
ricade, and  just  as  sure.  No  election 
was  needed  to  prove  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment that  Italy  did  not  want  to  fight 
for  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  would  not 
fight  for  it.  The  fact  was  known;  it  was 
immanent  in  the  air,  beyond  all  argu- 
ments and  persuasions.  Italy  breathed 
a  negative,  and  war  was  not.  So  in 
Germany  the  mass  of  Germans  have  for 
years  breathed  war,  and  war  is.  The 
war  may  be  autocratic,  dynastic,  what 
you  will;  but  it  is  also  national,  and  it 
symbolizes  the  national  defect. 

How  About  the  Leaders? 

Does  the  German  conscript  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  leaders  ?  I  mean  when 
he  is  lying  awake  and  fatigued  at  night, 
not  when  he  is  shouting  "  Hoch !  "  or 
watching  the  demeanor  of  women  in  front 
of  him.  Does  no  doubt  ever  lancinate 
him  ?  Again  I  would  answer  the  question 
from  general  principles  and  not  from 
observation.  The  German  conscript  must 
know  what  everybody  knows — that  in 
almost  every  bully  there  is  a  coward. 
And  he  must  know  that  he  is  led  by 
bullies.  He  learned  that  in  the  barrack 
yard.  An  enormous  number  of  conscripts 
must  also  know  that  there  is  something 
seriously  wrong  with  a  system  that  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  existence  has  killed 
freedom  of  the  press.  And  the  million 
little  things  that  are  wrong  in  the  system 
he  also  knows  out  of  his  own  daily  life  as 
a  conscript.    Further,  he  must  be  aware 


that  there  is  a  dearth  of  really  great  men 
in  his  system.  In  the  past  there  were  in 
Germany  men  great  enough  to  mesmerize 
Europe  —  Bismarck  and  von  Moltke. 
There  is  none  today  that  appeals  to  the 
popular  imagination  as  Kitchener  does 
in  England  or  Joffre  in  France.  Alone, 
in  Germany,  the  Kaiser  has  been  able  to 
achieve  a  Continental  renown.  The  Kaiser 
has  good  qualities.  But  twenty-four 
years  ago  he  committed  an  act  of  folly 
and  (one  may  say)  "  bad  form  "  which 
nothing  but  results  could  justify,  and 
which  results  have  not  justified.  What- 
ever his  good  qualities  may  be  it  is  an 
absolute  certainty  that  common  sense, 
foresight,  and  mental  balance  are  not 
among  them.  The  conscript  feels  that,  if 
he  does  not  state  it  clearly  to  himself. 
And  as  for  the  military  organization 
of  which  the  Kaiser  is  the  figurehead,  it 
has  shown  for  many  years  past  precisely 
those  signs  which  history  teaches  us  are 
signs  of  decay.  It  has  not  withstood  the 
fearful  ordeal  of  success.  Just  lately,  if 
not  earlier,  the  conscript  must  have  felt 
that,  too. 

What  is  the  conclusion?  Take  the 
average  conscript,  the  member  of  the 
lower  middle  class.  He  is  accustomed  to 
think  politically,  because  at  least  fifty 
out  of  every  hundred  of  him  are  professed 
Socialists  v/ith  a  definite  and  bitter 
political  programme  against  certain 
manifestations  of  the  autocracy.  (It  is 
calculated  that  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
army  is  Socialist.)  He  may  not  argue 
very  closely  while  in  the  act  of  war; 
indeed,  he  could  not.  But  enormous  ex- 
perience is  accumulated  in  his  subcon- 
sciousness— experience  of  bullying  and 
cowardice,  of  humiliation,  of  injustice, 
of  lying,  and  of  his  own  most  secret 
shortcomings — for  he,  too,  is  somewhat 
of  the  bully,  out  for  self-aggrandisement 
as  well  as  for  self-defense,  and  his  con- 
science privately  tells  him  so.  The  or- 
ganization is  still  colossal,  magnificent, 
terrific.  In  the  general  fever  of  activity 
he  persuades  himself  that  nothing  can 
withstand  the  organization;  but  at  the 
height  of  some  hand-to-hand  crisis,  when 
one-hundredth  of  a  dogged  grain  ,of  ob- 
stinacy will  turn  the -scale,  he  may  re- 
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member  an  insult  from  an  incompetent 
officer,  or  the  protectionism  at  home 
which  puts  meat  beyond  his  purse  in 
order  to  enrich  the  landowner,  or  even 
the  quite  penal  legfislation  of  the  autoc- 
racy  against   the   co-operative   societies 


of  the  poor,  and  the  memory  (in  spite  of 
him)  may  decide  a  battle.  Men  think  of 
odd  matters  in  a  battle,  and  it  is  a  scien- 
tific certainty  that,  at  the  supreme  pinch, 
the  subconscious  must  react. 


Felix  Adler's  Comment 


From  The  Standard,  Oct.  14,  1914. 


Apropos  of  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett,  wherein  he  speaks  of 
the  resentment  which  the  German  sol- 
diers— two-fifths  of  them  Socialists — 
must  feel  against  the  bullying  discipline 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the 
following  reflections  are  jotted  down. 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  pursuing 
the  subject  further  may  profitably  con- 
sult a  book  entitled  "  Imperial  Germany," 
by  Prince  von  Biilow,  which  contains 
some  penetrating  observations  on  the 
workings  of  the  German  mind,  as  well 
as  the  chapter"  on  Germany  in  Alfred 
Fouillee's  notable  work,  "  Esquisse  Psy- 
chologique  des  Peuples  Europeens," 

The  precision  which  characterizes  the 
operations  of  the  German  military  ma- 
chine is  due  to  the  German  notion  of  dis- 
cipline. Discipline  in  Germany  is  based 
on  the  peculiar  place  assigned  to  the  ex- 
pert. Military  experts  exercise  in  their 
branch  an  authority  different  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind  from  that  belonging  to 
experts  in  other  departments — strategy, 
tactics,  improvements  of  armament, 
methods  of  mobilization.  The  inexpert 
soldier  submits  to  the  military  expert  as 
a  person  about  to  undergo  a  necessary 
operation  would  submit  to  a  surgeon.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Ger- 
mans, a  highly  intelligent  and  educated 
people,  are  being  cowed  into  submission 
by  brutal  non-commissioned  officers. 
Brutality,  when  it  occurs,  is  looked  upon 
as  exceptional  and  incidental  to  a  sys- 
tem on  the  whole  approved.  The  Ger- 
mans would  never  tolerate  the  severe 
discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected 
did  they  not  willingly  submit  to  it.  They 


regard  a  highly  efficient  army  as  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  Fatherland,  and 
they  are  willing  to  leave  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  means  of  securing  efficiency 
to  the  experts.  During  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  when  a  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  I  talked  with  some  of  the 
brightest  of  the  younger  men  about  their 
military  obligations,  and  I  found  that 
they  took  precisely  the  view  just  stated. 
The  Pomeranian  peasant  may  submit  to 
n.ilitary  dictation  in  a  dull,  half-instinc- 
tive fashion.  The  flower  and  elite  of 
German  intelligence  submit  to  it  no  less 
— ^from  conviction. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  unique 
predominance  of  the  expert  in  German 
life?  The  explanation  would  seem  to 
lie  in  the  phrase  invented  by  a  brilliant 
writer  of  the  last  century,  "  Deutsch- 
land  ist  Hamlet "  (Germany  is  Hamlet). 
The  Germans  arc  a  resolute  people — not 
at  all,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
a  nation  of  dreamers — just  as  Hamlet, 
according  to  recent  criticism,  was  essen- 
tially of  a  resolute  character.  In  the 
days  of  the  Hansa  and  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  the  Germans  cut  a  great  figure 
in  oversea  conmierce  and  in  war.  They 
were  great  doers  of  deeds.  The  Germans 
are  intensely  volitional,  but  also  in- 
tensely intellectual.  Hence  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  has  sometimes  been 
sicklied  o'er  by  too  much  thinking.  The 
intellect  of  the  German  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion action  until  the  successive  steps  to 
be  taken  have  been  worked  out  with  log- 
ical accuracy,  and  a  scientific  groove,  so 
to  speak,  has  been  hollowed  out  along 
which  action  can  proceed.     As  soon  fi9 
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this  is  accomplished,  the  flood  of  voli- 
tional impulse  enters  gladly  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it  and  moves  on 
in  it  with  irresistible  force.  Bismarck 
represents  the  active  side,  as  the  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  German  people  rep- 
resent the  side  of  logical  construction. 
The  two  sides  must  be  taken  together  to 
understand  German  history  and  the 
tendencies  prevailing  in  Germany  today. 

Underneath  it  all,  of  course,  is  Ger- 
man sentiment,  but  of  this  we  need  take 
no  account  in  discussing  German  discip- 
line, except  in  so  far  as  love  for  the 
Fatherland  enters  in  to  sustain  the 
patience  of  the  people  under  the  burden 
of  their  military  establishment. 

Discipline,  or  the  subordination  of  the 
inexpert  to  the  expert,  likewise  accounts 
for  certain  peculiarities  of  the  German 
political  parties.  Prince  von  Billow  men- 
tions three  examples  of  supremely  effi- 
cient organization — the  Prussian  Army, 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierachy,  and  the 
German  Social  Democracy.  There  are 
some  4,200  Socialist  associations,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  forty-two  district  asso- 
ciations, these  in  turn  being  ruled  by  the 
Central  Conimittee.  The  working  of  the 
Social  Democratic  machine  is  almost  flaw- 
less.   The  discipline,  it  is  said,  is  iron. 

Again,  the  conception  of  Government 
in  Germany,  unlike  that  which  prevails 
in  England,  France,  or  America,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  of  expertness.     The 


Government  is  the  political  expert  par 
excellence.  Its  business  is  to  study  the 
interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  all 
matters  of  economic  theory,  of  finance, 
of  administration,  of  social  reform,  it 
invokes  the  advice  of  specialists.  But  it 
is  itself  the  supreme  political  specialist. 
It  stands  high  above  all  the  political  par- 
ties. It  does  not  depend  for  its  existence 
on  majorities  in  Parliament.  It  seeks 
the  co-operation  of  Parliament,  but  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  of  initiative  and 
leadership. 

The  object  of  the  above  remarks  is  to 
explain,  not  to  justify,  and  in  the  face 
of  much  uninstructed  criticism  to  point 
out  the  deep  sources  in  the  nature  of 
the  German  people  from  which  spring 
the  influences  that  have  molded  their 
life.  The  chief  objections  to  their  sys- 
tem may  be  summarized  in  the  state- 
ments, that  it  takes  too  little  account  of 
the  value  of  the  ii\expert;  that  it  tends 
to  suppress  latent  spontaneity;  and,  es- 
pecially in  the  sphere  of  government, 
that  it  ascribes  to  the  expert  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  people  such  as 
no  ruling  class  can  ever  possess.  And  it 
overlooks  the  highest  aim  of  political 
life  and  activity,  which  is  the  education 
of  the  inexpert  to  such  a  point  that  they 
may  become  more  or  less  expert  in  un- 
derstanding and  promoting  the  public 
weal.  FELIX  ADLER. 


When  Peace  Is  Seriously  Desired 


By  Arnold  Bennett. 
From  The  Daily  News  of  London. 


When  peace  is  seriously  desired  in  any 
quarter,  the  questions  to  be  discussed  by 
the  plenipotentaries  will  fall  into  three 
g^roups: 

1.  Those  which  affect  all  Europe. 

2.  Those    which    chiefly    affect    Western 
Europe. 

3.  Those    which    chiefly    affect    Eastern 
Europe. 

The  first  group  is,  of  course,  the  most 
important,  both  practically  and  senti- 
mentally. And  the  main  question  in  it 
is  the  question  of  Belgium.  The  original 
cause  of  the  war  was  Germany's  de- 
liberate and  advertised  bellicosity,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  first  aim  of 
peace  would  be  by  some  means  to  ex- 
tinguish that  bellicosity.  But  relative 
values  may  change  during  the  progress 
of  a  war,  and  the  question  of  Belgium — 
which  means  the  question  of  the  sanction 
of  international  pledges — now  stands 
higher  in  the  general  view  than  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament.  Germany  has  out- 
raged the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  she 
has  followed  up  her  outrage  with  a  series 
of  the  most  cowardly  and  wanton  crimes. 
She  ought  to  pay,  and  she  ought  to  apol- 
ogize. Only  by  German  payment  and 
German  apology  can  international  law  be 
vindicated.  Germany  should  pay  a  sum 
large  enough  to  do  everything  that 
money  can  do  toward  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Belgium's  well-being.  I  have  no 
competence  to  suggest  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity.  A  hundred  million  pounds 
does  not  appear  to  me  too  large. 

Then  the  apology.  It  may  be  asked: 
Why  an  apology  ?  Would  not  an  apology 
be  implied  in  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity? 

It  is  undeniable  that  Germany  is  now 
directed  by  hysteric  stupidity  wielding  a 
bludgeon.  Granted,  if  you  will,  that  half 
the  nation  is  at  heart  against  the  stupid- 
ity and  the  bludgeon.      So    much    the 


worse  for  the  half.  Citizens  who  have 
not  had  the  wit  to  get  rid  of  the  Prus- 
sian franchise  law  must  accept  all  the 
consequences  of  their  political  ineffec- 
tiveness. The  peacemakers  will  not  be 
able  to  divide  Germany  into  two  halves. 

For  Potsdam  a  first-rate  spectacular 
effect  is  needed,  and  that  effect  would 
best  be  produced  by  a  German  national 
apology  carried  by  a  diplomatic  mission 
with  ceremony  to  Brussels  and  published 
in  all  German  official  papers,  and  em- 
phasized by  a  procession  of  Belgian 
troops  down  Unter  den  Linden.  This 
visible  abasement  of  German  arms  in 
front  of  the  Socialists  of  Berlin  would  be 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  breaking  of 
military  tyranny  in  Prussia. 

So  much  for  the  Belgium  question  and 
the  sanction  of  international  pledges. 
The  other  question  affecting  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  the  hope  of  a  universal 
limitation  of  armaments.  But  there  id 
a  particular  question,  touching  FVance, 
which  in  practice  would  come  before 
that.  I  mean  Alsace-Lorraine.  Unless 
Germany  conquers  Europe,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine should  be  restored  to  France.  A 
profound  national  sentiment,  to  which  all 
conceivable  considerations  of  expediency 
or  ultimate  advantage  are  unimportant, 
demands  imperatively  the  return  of  the 
plunder.  And  in  the  councils  of  the 
Allies,  either  alone  or  with  German  rep- 
resentatives, the  attitude  of  French 
diplomacy  would  be:  "  Is  it  clear  about 
Alsace-Lorraine?  If  so,  we  may  proceed. 
If  not,  it's  no  use  going  any  further." 

Question  of  Armaments. 
We  now  come  to  armaments.  I  have 
seen  it  suggested  that  the  destruction 
of  Essen,  Wilhelmshaven,  and  Heligo- 
land ought  to  be  a  condition  of  peace 
with  Germany.  Certainly  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  phenomena  would  be  a  g^ain 
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to  the  world.    So  would  the  disappear- 
ance of  Rosyth  and  Toulon.    It  seems  to 
me,  however,  very  improbable  that  their 
destruction   or   dismantling   by   interna- 
tional command  would  occur  after  hos- 
tilities have  ceased,  or  could  usefully  so 
occur.    If  the  French  Army  on  its  way 
to  Berlin  can  treat  the  Krupp  factory  as 
the  German  Army  on  its  way  to  Paris 
treated     Rheims     Cathedral,     well     and 
good!     In  fact,  most  excellent!     And  if 
the  British  Navy  can  somehow  emascu- 
late   Wilhelmshaven    and    Heligoland    I 
shall  not  complain  that  its  behavior  has 
been  purely  doctrinaire.     But  otherwise 
I   see   nothing   practical   in   the    Essen- 
Wilhelmshaven-Heligoland       suggestion. 
Nor  in  the  project  for  dethroning  the 
Kaiser  and  sending  him  and  his  eldest 
son    to    settle    their    differences   in   St. 
Helena!     The  Kaiser — happily — is  not  a 
Napoleon,   nor   has   he   yet  himself   ac- 
complished anything  big  enough  or  base 
enough  to  merit  Napoleon's  fate.     Any 
dethroning   that   may   enliven   the    gray 
monotony  of  the  post-bellum  era  at  Pots- 
dam should  and  will  be  done  by  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  themselves.     Even  in  inter- 
national  politics   it   is   futile   to   try   to 
meddle  in  other  people's  private  affairs. 
Disarmament     in     Germany     can     be 
achieved  by  the  exercise  of  one  principle, 
and  one  principle  only.    That  principle  is 
the  principle  of  mutuality.    A  scheme  in 
v/hich  every  nation  will  proportionately 
share  should  be  presented  to  Germany, 
and  she  should  be  respectfully  but  quite 
firmly  asked  to  participate  in  it.    There 
would  be  no  sense  in  saying  to  Germany: 
"You  must  disarm."     The  magic  words 
would  be:  "  We  are  going  to  disarm,  and 
so  are  you,  whether  you  want  to  or  not." 
As  to  the  procedure  of  disarmament — 
whether  it  shall  be  slow  or  fast,  whether 
it  shall  include  destruction  or  be  content 
with  mere  omission  to  renew,  how  the 
proportions  shall  be  decided,  who  shall 
give  the  signal  to  begin — here  are  mat- 
ters which  I  am  without  skill  or  desire 
to  discuss.     All  I  know  about  them  is 
that  they  are  horribly  complicated,  un- 
precedentedly  difficult,  and  bursting  with 
danger;   and  that  they  will  strain  the 


wisdom,  patience,  and  ingenuity  of  th? 
negotiators  to  the  very  utmost. 

Three  Vital  Points. 

Compared  to  disarmament,  all  remain- 
ing questions  whatsoever  affecting  peace 
are  simple  and  secondary.  Indemnities 
for  France  or  Russia,  or  both,  a  Polish 
Kingdom,  a  Balkan  United  States,  the 
precise  number  of  nations  into  which 
Austria-Hungary  is  to  be  shattered,  the 
ownership  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, even  the  reparation  of  the  infamy 
by  which  Denmark  was  robbed  of 
Schleswig-Holstein — what  are  these  but 
favorable  ground  for  the  art  of  compro- 
mise? The  vital  points,  at  any  rate  for 
us  Westerners,  are  only  three:  Bel- 
gium, Alsace-Lorraine,  and  disarmament. 
*  *  *  Stay,  there  is  another.  It  is 
vital  to  Great  Britain's  reputation  that 
she  should  accept  nothing — neither  in- 
demnity, nor  colonies;  not  a  single  pound, 
not  a  single  square  mile. 

Many  persons,  I  gather,  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  Prussia  will  ever  admit 
that  she  is  beaten  or  consent  to  her 
own  humiliation.  Naturally  her  con- 
duct will  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  she  is  beaten.  She  has  admitted 
defeat  and  swallowed  the  leek  before, 
though  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  Mean- 
while she  has  forgotten,  and  her  op- 
ponents seem  to  have  forgotten  also, 
that  though  her  name  is  Prussia  she 
is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Out  of  her  prodigious  score 
off  little  Denmark,  her  thrashing  of 
Austria — a  country  which  never  wins  a 
war — and  her  victory  over  France,  there 
grew  a  legend  that  Prussia,  and  there- 
fore Germany,  was  not  as  other  nations. 
This  legend  is  contrary  to  fact.  Every 
nation  must  yield  to  fo.rce — here,  in- 
deed, is  Germany's  contribution  to  our 
common  knowledge. 

If  in  July,  1870,  it  had  been  prophe- 
sied that  France  would  give  up  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  pay  two  hundred  millions 
to  get  rid  of  a  foreign  army  of  occupa- 
tion, France  would  have  protested  that 
she  would  fight  to  the  last  man  and 
to  the  last  franc  first.  But  nations 
don't  do  these  things.    If  Germany  won 
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the  present  war  and  fulfilled  her  dream 
of  establishinf?  an  army  in  this  island, 
we  should  yield,  and  we  should  submit 
to  her  terms,  we  who  have  never  been 
beaten  save  by  our  own  colonies — that 
is  a  scientific  certainty.  And  Germany's 
terms  would  not  be  amusing;  in  their 
terribleness  they  would  outrun  our  poor 
Anglo-Saxon  imagination.  Similarly,  if 
Germany  is  beaten,  she  will  bow  the 
head,  and  to  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  she  is  walloped.  We  need  not 
worry  about  that.  Were  she  recalci- 
trant we  need  not  even  murmur  in  her 
ear:  "  What  would  you  have  extorted 
if  you'd  won?  "  A  gesture  of  the  still 
uplifted  sword  would  suffice  to  convince 
her  that  facts  are  facts. 

Assuming  that  the  tide  turns  not 
again,  the  chances  of  a  thorough,  work- 
manlike common  sense  peace  can  only  be 
imperiled  by  one  thing — the  deep  desire 
of  France  and  of  Belgium  for  repose  and 
recuperation.  We  in  England  do  not 
know  what  war  is.  We  have  not  lived  in 
hell.  Our  plains  have  not  been  dev- 
astated, nor  our  women  and  children 
shot,  nor  our  ears  deafened  by  the  boom 
of  cannon,  nor  our  cathedrals  shelled,  nor 
our  land  turned  into  a  vast  and  bloody 
hospital;  and  we  have  not  experienced 
the  appalling  terror  and  shame  of  the 
foe's  absolute  dominion  in  our  streets 
and  lanes.  We  have  suffered;  we  shall 
suffer;  but  our  suffering  is  nought  and 
less   than   nought   weighed   against   the 


suffering  on  the  Continent.  Why,  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  of  unparalleled  horror,  we 
grumble  if  a  train  is  late!  We  can  talk 
calmly  of  fighting  Germany  to  a  stand- 
still, even  if  the  job  takes  two  years,  and 
it  behooves  us  to  talk  so,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  task;  and  for  myself  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  could  make  good  the  word. 
But  France  and  Belgium  will  not  use  that 
tone,  if  Russia  does.  Once  the  German 
armies  are  across  the  frontiers,  the  in- 
stinctive pressure  in  favor  of  peace  would 
be  enormous,  and  considerations  of  the 
distant  future,  of  the  welfare  of  our 
descendants  and  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, would  count  little  in  the  scale.  In 
that  moment,  if  it  happily  comes,  our 
part  and  Russia's  would  be  to  sustain 
and  encourage  and  salve  the  supreme 
victims  of  fate.  A  tremendous  factor  in 
our  favor  would  be  the  exhaustion  of 
Germany;  and  the  measure  of  our  power 
and  of  the  fear  we  inspire  is  the  furious 
intensity  of  Germany's  anger  against  our 
inconvenient  selves.  Without  us  the  war 
could  not  last  beyond  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  the  peace  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

And  even  with  us,  insisting  on  our  own 
terms  of  reconciliation,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  last  over  six  months  more  on  any- 
thing like  the  present  scale,  for  the 
Kaiser,  despite  his  kinship  with  Deity, 
can  neither  create  men  nor  extract  gold 
coins  out  of  an  empty  hat.  Military 
arguments,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere, 
hold  good  only  for  a  certain  period. 


Barrie  at  Bay:    Which  Was  Brown? 

An  Interview  on  the  War. 

From  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1,  1914. 


As  our  reporter  entered  Sir  James 
Barrie's  hotel  room  by  one  door,  the 
next  door  softly  closed.  "  I  was  alone," 
writes  our  reporter.  "  I  sprang  into  the 
corridor  and  had  just  time  to  see  him 
fling  himself  down  the  elevator.  Then 
I  understood  what  he  had  meant  when  he 
said  on  the  telephone  that  he  would  be 
ready  for  me  at  10:30. 

I  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  room, 
where  I  found  myself  no  longer  alone. 
Sir  James  Barrie's  "man"  was  there;  a 
stolid  Londoner,  name  of  Brown,  who 
told  me  he  was  visiting  America  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Sir  James  is  very  sorry,  but  has  been 
called  away,"  he  assured  me  without 
moving  a  muscle.  Then  he  added:  "  But 
this  is  the  pipe,"  and  he  placed  a  pipe  of 
the  largest  size  on  the  table. 

"  The  pipe  he  smokes  ?  "  I  asked. 
BroviTi  is  evidently  a  very  truthful 
man,  for  he  hesitated.  "  That  is  the  in- 
terview pipe,"  he  explained.  "  When  we 
decided  to  come  to  America,  Sir  James 
said  he  would  have  to  be  interviewed, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  bring  some- 
thing with  us  for  the  interviewers  to 
take  notice  of.  So  he  told  me  to  buy  the 
biggest  pipe  I  could  find,  and  he  prac- 
ticed holding  it  in  his  mouth  in  his  cabin 
on  the  way  across.  He  is  very  pleased 
with  the  way  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
have  taken  notice  of- it." 

"  So  that  is  not  the  pipe  he  really 
smokes  ?  "  I  said,  perceiving  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  grand  discovery.  "  I  suppose 
he  actually  smokes  an  ordinary  small 
pipe." 

Again  Brown  hesitated,  but  again 
truth  prevailed. 

"  He  does  not  smoke  any  pipe,"  he 
said,  "nor  cigars,  nor  cigarettes;  he 
never  smokes  at  all;  he  just  puts  that 
one  in  his  mouth  to  help  the  interview- 
ers." 


"  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
smoked,"  I  pointed  out. 

"  I  blackened  it  for  him,"  the  faithful 
fellow  replied. 

"  But  he  has  written  a  book  in  praise 
of  My  Lady  Nicotine." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  Brown  said 
guardedly.  "  I  think  that  was  when  he 
was  hard  up  and  had  to  write  what  peo- 
ple wanted;  but  he  never  could  abide 
smoking  himself.  Years  after  he  wrote 
the  book  he  read  it;  he  had  quite  forgot- 
ten it,  and  he  was  so  attracted  by  what 
it  said  about  the  delights  of  tobacco  that 
he  tried  a  cigarette.  But  it  was  no  good; 
the  mere  smell  disgusted  him." 

Strange  Forget  fulness. 

"  Odd  that  he  should  forget  his  own 
book,"  I  said. 

"  He  forgets  them  all,"  said  Brown. 
"  There  is  this  Peter  Pan  foolishness,  for 
instance.  I  have  heard  people  talking  to 
him  about  that  play  and  mentioning  parts 
in  it  they  liked,  and  he  tried  to  edge 
them  off  the  subject;  they  think  it  is 
his  shyness,  but  I  know  it  is  because  he 
has  forgotten  the  bits  they  are  speaking 
about.  Before  strangers  call  on  him  I 
have  seen  him  reading  one  of  his  own 
books  hurriedly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  it  if  that  is  their  wish.  But  he  gets 
mixed  up,  and  thinks  that  the  little  minis- 
ter was  married  to  Wendy." 

"  Almost  looks  as  if  he  hadn't  written 
his  own  works,"  I  said. 

"  Almost,"  Brown  admitted  uncom- 
fortably. 

I  asked  a  leading  question.  "  You  don't 
suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  any  one  writes 
them  for  him?  Such  things  have  been. 
You  don't  write  them  for  him  by  any 
chance,  just  as  you  blackened  the  pipe, 
you  know?  " 

Brown  assured  me  stolidly  that  he  did 
not.      Suddenly,   whether    to    get   away 
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from  a  troublesome  subject  I  cannot  say, 
he  vouchsafed  me  a  startling?  piece  of 
information.  "  The  German  Kaiser  was 
on  our  boat  coming  across,"  he  said. 

"  Sure  ?  "  I  asked,  wetting  my  pencil. 

He  told  me  he  had  Sir  James's  word 
for  it.  There  was  on  board,  it  seems,  a 
very  small,  shrunken  gentleman  with  a 
pronounced  waist  and  tiny,  turned-up 
mustache,  who  strutted  along  the  deck 
trying  to  look  fierce  and  got  in  the  other 
passengers'  way  to  their  annoyance  un- 
til Sir  James  discovered  that  he  was  the 
Kaiser  Reduced  to  Life  Size.  After  that 
Sir  James  liked  to  sit  with  him  and  talk 
to  him. 

Sir  James  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Kaiser,  though  he  has  not,  like  Mr.  Car- 
negie, had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
in  society.  When  he  read  in  the  papers 
on  arriving  here  that  the  Kaiser  had 
wept  over  the  destruction  of  Louvain,  he 
told  Brown  a  story.  It  was  of  a  friend 
who  had  gone  to  an  oculist  to  be  cured 
of  some  disease  in  one  eye.  Years  after- 
ward he  heard  that  the  oculist's  son  had 
been  killed  in  some  Indian  war,  and  he 
called  on  the  oculist  to  commiserate  with 
him. 

"  You  cured  my  eye,"  he  said  to  him, 
"  and  when  I  read  of  your  loss  I  wept  for 
you.  Sir;  I  wept  for  you  with  that  eye." 

"  Sir  James,"  Brown  explained,  "  is  of 
a  very  sympathetic  nature,  and  he 
wondered  which  eye  it  was  that  the 
Kaiser  wept  with." 

I  asked  Brown  what  his  own  views 
were  about  the  war,  and  before  replying 
he  pulled  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
scanned  it.  "  We  are  strictly  neutral," 
he  then  replied. 

"  Is  that  what  is  written  on  the 
paper?"  I  asked.  He  admitted  that  Sir 
James  had  written  out  for  him  the  cor- 
rect replies  to  possible  questions.  "  Why 
was  he  neutral?"  I  asked,  and  he  again 
found  the  reply  on  the  piece  of  paper: 
"  Because  it  is  the  President's  wish." 

Brown  Must  Be  Neutral. 
So  anxious,  I  discovered,  is  Sir  James 
to  follow  the  President's  bidding  that  he 
has  enjoined  Brown  to  be  neutral  on  all 
other  subjects  besides  the  war;  to  ex- 
press no  preference  on  matters  of  food, 


for  instance,  and  always  to  eat  oysters 
and  clams  alternately,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  ill-feeling.  Also  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  lest  he  should  seem 
to  be  favoring  either  sidewalk,  and  to  be 
very  cautious  about  admitting  that  one 
building  in  New  York  is  higher  than  an- 
other. I  assured  him  that  the  Woolworth 
Building  was  the  highest,  but  he  replied 
politely,  "  that  he  was  sure  the  Presi- 
dent would  prefer  him  to  remain  neu- 
tral." I  naturally  asked  if  Sir  James 
had  given  him  any  further  instructions 
as  to  proper  behavior  in  America,  and  it 
seems  that  he  had  done  so.  They  amount, 
I  gather,  to  this,  that  Americans  have 
a  sense  of  humor  which  they  employ, 
when  they  can,  to  the  visitor's  undoing. 

"  When  we  reach  New  York,"  Sir 
James  seems  to  have  told  Brown  in  ef- 
fect, "  we  shall  be  met  by  reporters  who 
will  pretend  that  America  is  eager  to  be 
instructed  by  us  as  to  the  causes  and 
progress  of  the  war;  then,  if  we  are  fools 
enough  to  think  that  America  cannot 
make  up  its  mind  for  itself,  we  shall  fall 
into  the  trap  and  preach  to  them,  and 
all  the  time  they  are  taking  down  our 
observations  they  will  be  saying  to  them- 
selves, *  Pompous  asses.' 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  game  between  us  and 
the  reporters.  Our  aim  is  to  make  them 
think  we  are  bigger  than  we  are,  and 
theirs  is  to  make  us  smaller  than  we 
are;  and  any  chance  we  have  of  succeed- 
ing is  to  hold  our  tongues,  while  they 
will  probably  succeed  if  they  make  us 
jabber.  Above  all,  oh,  Brown,  if  you 
write  to  the  papers  giving  your  views  of 
why  we  are  at  war — and  if  you  don't 
you  will  be  the  only  person  who  hasn't — 
don't  be  lured  into  slinging  vulgar  abuse 
at  our  opponents,  lest  America  takes  you 
for  another  university  professor." 

There  is,  I  learned,  only  one  person  In 
America  about  whom  it  is  impossible, 
even  in  Sir  James's  opinion,  to  preserve 
a  neutral  attitude.  This  is  the  German 
Ambassador,  whose  splendid  work  for 
England  day  by  day  and  in  every  paper 
and  to  all  reporters  cannot,  Sir  James 
thinks,  be  too  cordially  recognized. 
Brown  has  been  told  to  look  upon  the 
German  Ambasador  as  England's  great- 
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est  asset  in  America  just  now,  and  to 
hope  heartily  that  he  will  be  long  spared 
to  carry  on  his  admirable  work. 

Lastly,  it  was  pleasant  to  find  that 
Brown  has  not  a  spark  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  say  that,  because  Germany  has 
destroyed  art  treasures  in  Belgium  and 
France,  the  Allies  should  retaliate  with 
similar  rudeness  if  they  reach  Berlin. 
He  holds  that  if  for  any  reason  best 
known  to  themselves  (such  as  the  wish 
for  a  sunnier  location)  the  Hohenzollerns 
should  by  and  by  vacate  their  present  resi- 
dence, a  nice  villa  should  be  provided  for 
them,  and  that  all  the  ancestral  statues 
in  the  Sieges-Allee  should  be  conveyed 
to  it  intact,  and  perhaps  put  up  in  the 
back  garden.     There  the  Junkers  could 


drop  in  of  an  evening,  on  their  way  home 
from  their  offices,  and  chat  pleasantly  of 
old  times.  Brown  thinks  they  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  all  their  iron  crosses, 
and  even  given  some  more,  with  which, 
after  smart  use  of  their  pocket  combs, 
they  would  cut  no  end  of  a  dash  among 
the  nursemaids. 

As  for  the  pipe,  I  was  informed  that 
it  had  now  done  its  work,  and  I  could 
take  it  away  as  a  keepsake.  I  took  it, 
but  wondered  afterward  at  Brown's 
thinking  he  had  the  right  to  give  it  me. 

A  disquieting  feeling  has  since  come 
over  me  that  perhaps  it  was  Sir  James 
I  had  been  interviewing  all  the  time,  and 
Brown  who  had  escaped  down  the  ele- 
vator. 


A  "Credo"  for  Keeping  Faith 


By  John  Galsworthy. 


I  believe  in  peace  with  all  my  heart. 
I  believe  that  war  is  outrage — a  black 
stain  on  the  humanity  and  the  fame  of 
man.  I  hate  militarism  and  the  god  of 
force.  I  would  go  any  length  to  avoid 
war  for  material  interests,  war  that 
involved  no  principles,  distrusting  pro- 
foundly the  common  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  national  honor." 

But  I  believe  there  is  a  national  honor 
charged  with  the  future  happiness  of 
man,  that  loyalty  is  due  from  those  liv- 
ing to  those  that  will  come  after;  that 
civilization  can  only  wax  and  flourish 
in  a  world  where  faith  is  kept;  that  for 
nations,  as  for  individuals,  there  are  laws 
of  duty,  whose  violation  harms  the  whole 
human  race;  in  sum,  that  stars  of  con- 
duct shine  for  peoples,  as  for  private 
men. 

And  so  I  hold  that  without  tarnishing 
true  honor,  endangering  civilization  pres- 
ent and  to  come,  and  ruining  all  hope 
of  future  tranquillity,  my  country  could 
not  have  refused  to  take  up  arms  for 
the  defense  of  Belgium's  outraged  neu- 


trality, solemnly  guaranteed  by  herself 
and  France. 

I  believe,  and  claim  in  proof,  the  trend 
of  events  and  of  national  character  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  that  in  democracy 
alone  lies  any  coherent  hope  of  pro- 
gressive civilization  or  any  chance  of 
lasting  peace  in  Europe,  or  the  world. 

I  believe  that  this  democratic  princi- 
ple, however  imperfectly  developed,  bias 
so  worked  in  France,  in  England,  in  the 
United  States,  that  these  countries 
are  already  nearly  safe  from  inclination 
to  aggress,  or  to  subdue  other  nation- 
alities. 

And  I  believe  that  while  there  remain 
autocratic  Governments  basing  them- 
selves on  militarism,  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  democratic  principle,  Europe  will 
never  be  free  of  the  surcharge  of  swollen 
armaments,  the  nightmare  menace  of 
wars  like  this — the  paralysis  that  creeps 
on  civilizations  which  adore  the  god  of 
force. 

And  so  I  hold  that,  without  betrayal  of 
trusteeship,  without  shirking  the  elemen- 
tary defense  of  beliefs  coiled  within  its 
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fibre,  or  beliefs  vital  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  all  men,  my  country  could  not 
stand  by  and  see  the  triumph  of  auto- 
cratic militarism  over  France,  that  very 
cradle  of  democracy. 

I  believe  that  democratic  culture 
spreads  from  west  to  east,  that  only  by 
maintenance  of  consolidate  democracy  in 
Western  Europe  can  democracy  ever 
hope  to  push  on  and  prevail  till  the  East- 
ern powers  have  also  that  ideal  under 
which  alone  humanity  can  flourish. 

And  so  I  hold  that  my  country  is  jus- 


tified at  this  juncture  in  its  alliance  with 
the  autocratic  power  of  Russia,  whose 
people  will  never  know  freedom  till  her 
borders  are  joined  to  the  borders  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  jealous,  fright- 
ened jingoism  has  ever  been  more  than 
the  dirty  fringe  of  England's  peace-lov- 
ing temper,  and  I  profess  my  sacred 
faith  that  my  country  has  gone  to  war 
at  last,  not  from  fear,  not  from  hope  of 
aggrandizement,  but  because  she  must — 
for  honor,  for  democracy,  and  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 


Hard  Blows,  Not  Hard  Words  ^ 


By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
From  The  London  Daily  News. 


In  one  of  Shaw's  plays — I  think  it  is 
"  Superman  " — one  of  the  characters 
hints,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  act, 
that  the  hero  is  a  gentleman  somewhat- 
prone  to  talking.  The  hero  admits  it, 
but  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  the  only  way  he  knows  of  explain- 
ing his  opinions. 

Times  of  stress  and  struggle,  whether 
individual  or  national,  afford  men  and 
women  other  methods  of  expressing  their 
views,  and  a  large  number  of  our  citizens 
are,  very  creditably,  taking  the  present 
opportunity  to  act  instead  of  shout. 
There  are  the  young  fellows  who  in  their 
thousands  are  pressing  around  the  door 
of  the  recruiting  offices.  They  are 
throwing  up,  many  of  them,  good  jobs 
for  the  privilege  of  drilling  for  the  next 
six  months  for  eight  hours  a  day.  Their 
reward  will  be  certain  hardship,  their 
share  of  sickness  and  wounds,  the  prob- 
ability of  lying  ten  deep  in  a  forgotten 
grave,  their  chance  of  glory  a  name 
printed  in  small  type  among  a  thousand 
others  on  a  War  Office  report. 

There  are  the  mothers  and  wives  and 
children  who  are  encouraging  them  to 
go;  to  whom  their  going  means  semi- 
starvation.    The  old,  bent  crones  whose 


feeble  hands  will  have  to  grasp  again 
the  hoe  and  the  scrubbing  brush.  The 
young  women  who  know  only  too  well 
what  is  before  them — the  selling  of  the 
home  just  got  together;  first  the  easy 
chair  and  the  mirror,  and  then  the  bed 
and  the  mattress;  the  weary  tramping 
of  the  streets,  looking  for  work.  The 
children  awestruck  and  wondering. 

There  are  the  men  who  are  quietly 
going  on  with  their  work,  doing  their 
best  with  straitened  means  to  keep  their 
business  going;  giving  employment; 
getting  ready  to  meet  the  income  tax 
collector,  who  next  year  one  is  inclined 
to  expect  will  be  demanding  anything 
from  half  a  crown  to  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  There  are  others.  But  there  is  a 
certain  noisy  and,  to  me,  particularly 
offensive  man  (and  with  him,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  one  or  two  women)  very  much  to 
the  fore  just  now  with  whose  services  the 
country  could  very  well  dispense.  He  is 
the  man  who  does  his  fighting  with  his 
mouth.  Unable  for  reasons  of  his  own 
to  get  at  the  foe  in  the  field,  he  thirsts 
for  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  unarmed 
and  helpless  Germans  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  have  left  stranded  in  England. 
He  writes  to  the  paper  thoughtfully  sug- 
gesting plans  that  have  occurred  to  him 
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for  making  their  existence  more  misera- 
ble than  it  must  be.  He  generally  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  a  short  homily 
directed  against  the  Prussian  Military 
Staff  for  their  lack  of  the  higher  Chris- 
tian principles. 

He  has  spies  on  the  brain.  Two  quite 
harmless  English  citizens  have  already 
been  shot  in  consequence  of  the  funk 
this  spy  mania  has  created  among  us. 
The  vast  majority  of  Germans  in  Eng- 
land have  come  to  live  in  England  be- 
cause they  dislike  Germany.  That  a 
certain  number  of  spies  are  among  us  I 
take  to  be  highly  probable.  I  take  it  that 
if  the  Allies  know  their  business  a  certain 
number  of  English  spies  are  doing  what 
they  can  for  us  at  great  personal  risk 
to  themselves  in  Germany.  Until  the 
German  Army  has  landed  on  our  shores 
German  spies  can  do  little  or  no  harm 
to  us.  The  police  can  be  trusted  to  know 
something  about  them,  and  if  any  are 
caught  red-handed  the  rules  of  war  are 
not  likely  to  be  strained  for  their  benefit. 
A    Story    from    the    South. 

From  a  small  town  in  the  South  of 
England  comes  a  story  I  can  vouch  for. 
A  couple  of  Boy  Scouts  had  been  set  to 
guard  the  local  reservoir.  About  noon 
one  sunny  day  they  remarked  the  ap- 
proach, somewhat  ostentatious,  of  a 
desperate-looking  character.  Undoubt- 
edly a  German  spy!  What  can  he  be  up 
to!  The  boys  approached  him  and  he 
fled,  leaving  behind  him  the  damning 
evidence — a  tin  suggestive  of  sardines 
and  labeled  "Poison!"  That  the  gen- 
tleman should  have  chosen  broad  day- 
light for  his  nefarious  design,  should 
have  been  careful  to  label  his  tin,  seemed 
to  the  good  townsfolk  under  present 
scare  conditions  proof  that  they  had  at 
last  discovered  the  real  German  spy,  full 
of  his  devilish  cunning.  The  tin  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  police.  And  then  the 
Sergeant's  little  daughter,  who  happened 
to  have  had  a  few  lessons  in  French,  sug- 
gested that  the  word  on  the  tin  was 
"  Poisson,"  and  the  town  now  breathes 
again. 

So  long  as  the  war  continues  the  spy 
will  be  among  us.  I  suggest  that  we 
face  the  problem  of  his  activities  with- 


out blue  funk  and  hysteria.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  shrieking  for  vi- 
carious vengeance  upon  all  the  Germans 
remaining  in  our  midst  must  remember 
that  there  are  thousands  of  English 
families  at  the  present  moment  residing 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  majority 
of  them,  comparatively  poor  people,  with 
all  their  belongings  around  them,  were 
unable  to  get  away.  I  shall,  until  I  re- 
ceive convincing  proof  to  the  contrary, 
continue  to  believe  that  they  are  living 
among  their  German  neighbors  unmo- 
lested. Even  were  it  not  so,  I  would  sug- 
gest our  setting  the  example  of  human- 
ity rather  than  our  slavishly  following 
an  example  of  barbarity. 

We  are  fighting  for  an  idea — an  idea 
of  some  importance  to  the  generations 
that  will  come  after  us.  We  are  fighting 
to  teach  the  Prussian  Military  Staff  that 
other  laws  have  come  to  stay — laws  su- 
perseding those  of  Attila  the  Hun.  We 
are  fighting  to  teach  the  German  people 
that,  free  men  with  brains  to  think  with, 
they  have  no  right  to  hand  themselves 
over  body  and  soul  to  their  rulers  to  be 
used  as  mere  devil's  instruments;  that 
if  they  do  so  they  shall  pay  the  penalty, 
and  the  punishment  shall  go  hard.  We 
are  fighting  to  teach  the  German  Nation 
respect  for  God!  Our  weapons  have  got 
to  be  hard  blows,  not  hard  words.  We 
are  tearing  at  each  other's  throats;  it  has 
got  to  be  done.  It  is  not  a  time  for 
yelping. 

Jack  .Johnson  as  a  boxer  I  respect.  The 
thing  I  do  not  like  about  him  is  his 
habit  of  gibing  and  jeering  at  his  op- 
ponent while  he  is  fighting  him.  It 
isn't  gentlemanly,  and  it  isn't  sporting. 
The  soldiers  are  fighting  in  grim  silence. 
When  one  of  them  does  talk,  it  is  gen- 
erally to  express  admiration  of  German 
bravery.  It  is  our  valiant  stay-at- 
homes,  our  valiant  clamorers  for  every- 
body else  to  enlist  but  themselves,  who 
would  have  us  fight  like  some  drunken 
fish  hag,  shrieking  and  spitting  while 
she  claws. 

Incredible   Reports    of   Atrocities. 

Half  of  these  stories  of  atrocities  I  do 
not  believe.  I  remember  when*  I  was 
living  in   Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
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Boer  war  the  German  papers  were  full 
of  accounts  of  Tommy  Atkins's  brutality. 
He  spent  his  leisure  time  in  tossing 
babies  on  bayonets.  There  were  photo- 
graphs of  him  doing  it.  Detailed  ac- 
counts certified  by  most  creditable  wit- 
nesses. Such  lies  are  the  stock  in  trade 
of  every  tenth-rate  journalist,  who,  care- 
ful not  to  expose  himself  to  danger, 
slinks  about  the  byways  collecting  hear- 
say. In  every  war  each  side,  according 
to  the  other,  is  supposed  to  take  a  fiend- 
ish pleasure  in  firing  upon  hospitals — 
containing  always  a  proportion  of  their 
own  wounded.  An  account  comes  to  us 
from  a  correspondent  with  the  Belgian 
Army.  He  tells  us  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  day  a  regrettable  incident  oc- 
curred. The  Germans  were  taking  off 
their  wounded  in  motor  cars.  The  Bel- 
gian sharpshooters,  not  noticing  the  red 
flag  in  the  dusk,  kept  up  a  running  fire, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  wounded  were 
killed.  Had  the  incident  been  the  other 
way  about  it  would  have  been  cited  as  a 
deliberate  piece  of  villainy  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, the  Germans  always  go  into  ac- 
tion with  screens  of  women  and  children 
before  them.  The  explanation,  of  course, 
is  that  a  few  poor  terrified  creatures 
are  rushing  along  the  road.  They  get 
between  the  approaching  forces,  and  I 
expect  the  bullets  that  put  them  out  of 
their  misery  come  pretty  even  from  both 
sides. 

The  men  are  mad.  Mad  with  fear,  mad 
with  hate,  blinded  by  excitement.  Take 
a  mere  dog  fight.  If  you  interfere  you 
have  got  to  be  prepared  for  your  own 
dog  turning  upon  you.  In  war  half  the 
time  the  men  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  little  else  than  wild 
beasts.  There  was  great  indignation  at 
the  dropping  of  bombs  into  Antwerp. 
One  now  hears  that  a  French  dirigible 
has  been  dropping  bombs  into  Luxem- 
bourg— a  much  more  dignified  retort. 
War  is  a  grim  game.  Able  editors  and 
club-chair  politicians  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  it  for  years  past.  They  thought 
it  was  all  goose-step  and  bands. 

The  truth  is  bad  enough,  God  knows. 
There  is  no  sense  in  making  things  out 


worse  than  they  are.    When  this  war  is 
over  we  have  got  to  forget  it.    To  build 
up  barriers  of  hatred  that  shall  stand  be-  . 
tween    our    children    and    our    foemen's 
children  is  a  crime  against  the  future. 

These  stories  of  German  naval  officers 
firing  on  their  wounded  sailors  in  the 
water!  They  are  an  insult  to  our  intel- 
ligence. At  Louvain  fifty  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  taken  out  and  shot.  On 
Monday  the  fifty  had  grown  to  five  hun- 
dred; both  numbers  vouched  for  by  eye- 
witnesses, "  Dutchmen  who  would  have 
had  no  interest,"  &c.  That  the  beautiful 
old  town  has  been  laid  in  ashes  is  un- 
doubted. Some  criminal  lunatic  strutting 
in  pipeclay  and  mustachios  was  given  his 
hour  of  authority  and  took  the  chance  of 
his  life.  If  I  know  anything  of  the  Ger- 
man people  it  will  go  hard  with  him  when 
the  war  is  over,  if  he  has  not  had  the 
sense  to  get  killed.  But  that  won't  rear 
again  the  grand  old  stones  or  wipe  from 
Germany's  honor  the  stain  of  that  long 
line  of  murdered  men  and  women — what- 
ever its  actual  length  may  have  been. 
War  puts  a  premium  on  brutality  and 
senselessness.  Men  with  the  intelligence 
and  instincts  of  an  ape  suddenly  find 
themselves  possessed  of  the  powers  of  a 
god.  And  we  are  astonished  that  they  do 
not  display  the  wisdom  of  a  god! 

There  are  other  stories  that  have  fil- 
tered through  to  us.  There  was  a  dying 
Uhlan  who  caught  a  child  to  his  arms 
and  kissed  him.  One  would  like  to  be 
able  to  kiss  one's  own  child  before  one 
dies,  but  failing  that — well,  after  all, 
there  is  a  sort  of  family  likeness  be- 
tween them.  The  same  deep  wondering 
eyes,  the  same — and  then  the  mist  grows 
deeper.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was  Baby 
Fritz  that  he  kissed. 

And  of  a  Belgian  woman.  She  had  seen 
her  two  sons  killed  before  her  eyes.  She 
tells  of  that  and  of  other  horrors. 
Among  such,  of  the  German  lads  she 
had  stepped  over,  their  blue  eyes  quiet 
in  death.  The  passion  and  the  fear  and 
the  hate  cleansed  out  of  them.  Just  boys 
with  their  clothes  torn — so  like  boys. 

"  They,  too,  have  got  mothers,  poor 
lads!"  is  all  she  says,  thinking  of  them 
lying  side  by  side  with  her  own. 
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When  the  madness  and  the  folly  are 
over,  when  the  tender  green  is  creeping 
in  and  out  among  the  blackened  ruins, 
it  will  be  well  for  us  to  think  of  that 
dying  Uhlan  who  had  to  put  up  with  a 
French  baby  instead  of  his  own;  of  that 


Belgian  mother  to  whom  the  German 
youngsters  were  just  "  poor  lads  " — with 
their  clothes  torn. 

And  the  savagery  and  the  cruelty  and 
the  guiltiness  that  go  to  the  making  of 
war  we  will  seek  to  forget. 


"As  They  Tested  Our  Fathers" 


By  Rudyard  Kipling. 


Following  is  the  text  of  an  address  by  Mr. 
Kipling  to  a  mass  meeting  at  Brighton,  Sept. 
8,   1914: 

Through  no  fault  nor  wish  of  ours 
we  are  at  war  with  Germany,  the  power 
which  owes  its  existence  to  three  well- 
thought-out  wars;  the  power  which  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  devoted  itself 
to  organizing  and  preparing  for  this 
war;  the  power  which  is  now  fighting  to 
conquer  the  civilized  world. 

For  the  last  two  generations  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  books,  teachers,  speeches, 
and  schools  have  been  carefully  taught 
that  nothing  less  than  this  world  con- 
quest was  the  object  of  their  prepara- 
tions and  their  sacrifices.  They  have 
prepared  carefully  and  sacrificed 
greatly. 

We  must  have  men,  and  men,  and 
men,  if  we  with  our  allies  are  to  check 
the  onrush  of  organized  barbarism. 

Have  no  illusions.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  strong  and  magnificently  equipped 
enemy,  whose  avowed  aim  is  our  com- 
plete destruction. 

The  violation  of  Belgium,  the  attack 
on  France,  and  the  defense  against  Rus- 
sia are  only  steps  by  the  way.  The 
Germans'  real  objective,  as  she  has  al- 


ways told  us,  is  England  and  England's 
wealth,  trade,'  and  worldwide  posses- 
sions. 

If  you  assume  for  an  instant  that  that 
attack  will  be  successful,  England  will 
not  be  reduced,  as  some  people  say,  to 
the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  but  we 
shall  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation.  We  shall 
become  an  outlying  province  of  Germany, 
to  be  administered  with  what  severity 
German  safety  and  interest  require. 

We  arm  against  such  a  fate.  We  enter 
into  a  new  life  in  which  all  the  facts  of 
war  that  we  had  put  behind  or  forgotten 
for  the  past  hundred  years  have  returned 
to  the  front  and  test  us  as  they  tested 
our  fathers.  It  will  be  a  long  and  a  hard 
road,  beset  with  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements, but  we  tread  it  together  and 
we  will  tread  it  together  to  the  end. 

Our  petty  social  divisions  and  barriers 
have  been  swept  away  at  the  outset  of 
our  mighty  struggle.  All  the  interests  of 
our  life  of  six  weeks  ago  are  dead.  We 
have  but  one  interest  now,  and  that 
touches  the  naked  heart  of  every  man  in 
this  island  and  in  the  empire. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  right  for  ourselves 
and  for  freedom  to  exist  on  earth,  every 
man  must  offer  himself  for  that  service 
and  that  sacrifice. 


Kipling  and  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear 
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STAUNTON.  Va.,  Sept.  25,  1914.— On  Sept. 
6  The  Staunton  Ncu>a  printed  aome  veraea  by 
Dr.  Charlea  Minor  BUtrkJord,  an  aaaoriatc 
editor,  addreaaed  to  Rndyard  Kipling,  calling 
attention  to  the  apparent  inconaiatency  of  hia 
attitude  of  diatruat  of  Ruaaia  ««  ahown  in  hia 
uell-known  poem,  "  The  Truce  of  the  Bear," 
and  hia  preaent  advocacy  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Ruaaia  and  Great  Britain.  A  copy  of 
the  veraea  waa  acnt  to  Mr.  Kipling  and  the 
follotping  reply  toua  received  from  him: 

Bateman's  Burwash,  Sussex. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
verses  of  Sept.  4.  "  The  Truce  of  the 
Bear,"  to  which  they  refer,  was  written 
sixteen  years  apo,  in  1898.  It  dealt  with 
a  situation  and  a  menace  which  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  with  issues 
that  are  now  quite  dead. 

The  present  situation,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  is  Germany's  deliber- 
ate disregard  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, whose  integrity  Germany  as  well 
as  England  guaranteed.  She  has  filled 
Belgium  with  every  sort  of  horror  and 


atrocity,  not  in  the  heat  of  passion,. but 
as  a  part  of  settled  policy  of  terrorism. 
Her  avowed  object  is  the  conquest  of 
Europe  on  these  lines. 

As  you  may  prove  for  yourself  if  you 
will  consult  her  literature  of  the  last 
generation,  Germany  is  the  present 
menace,  not  to  Europe  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  If  Germany,  by 
any  means,  is  victorious  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  a  very  short  time 
before  she  turns  her  attention  to  the 
United  States.  If  you  could  meet  the 
refugees  from  Belgium  flocking  into 
England  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
checking  their  statements  of  unimagin- 
able atrocities  and  barbarities  studiously 
committed,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  think 
as  seriously  on  these  matters  as  we  do, 
and  in  your  unpreparedness  for  modern 
war  you  would  do  well  to  think  very 
seriously  indeed     Yours  truly, 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


On  the  Impending  Crisis 


By  Norman  Angell. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  London  Timea: 

Sir:  A  nation's  first  duty  is  to  its  own 
people.  We  are  asked  to  intervene  in 
the  Continental  war  because  unless  we 
do  so  we  shall  be  "  isolated."  The  isola- 
tion which  will  result  for  us  if  we  keep 
out  of  this  war  is  that,  while  other 
nations  are  torn  and  weakened  by  war, 
we  shall  not  be,  and  by  that  fact  might 
conceivably  for  a  long  time  be  the  strong- 
est power  in  Europe,  and,  by  virtue  of 
our  strength  and  isolation,  its  arbiter, 
perhaps,  to  useful  ends. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  allow  Germany 
to  become  victorious  she  would  be  so 
powerful  as  to  threaten  our  existence  by 
the  occupation  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
possibly  the  North  of  France.     But,  as 


your  article  of  today's  date  so  well  points 
out,  it  was  the  difficulty  which  Germany 
found  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  prevent- 
ed her  from  acting  against  us  during  the 
South  African  War.  If  one  province, 
so  largely  German  in  its  origin  and  his- 
tory, could  create  this  embarrassment, 
what  trouble  will  not  Germany  pile  up 
for  herself  if  she  should  attempt  the 
absorption  of  a  Belgium,  a  Holland,  and 
a  Normandy?  She  would  have  created 
for  herself  embarrassments  compared 
with  which  Alsace  and  Poland  would  be 
a  trifle;  and  Russia,  with  her  160,000,000, 
would  in  a  year  or  two  be  as  great  a 
menace  to  her  as  ever. 

The  object  and  effect  of  our  entering 
into  this  war  would  be  to  insure  the  vie- 
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tory  of  Russia  and  her  Slavonic  allies. 
Will  a  dominant  Slavonic  federation  of, 
say,  200,000,000  autocratically  governed 
people,  with  a  very  rudimentary  civiliza- 
tion, but  heavily  equipped  for  military 
aggression,  be  a  less  dangerous  factor  in 
Europe  than  a  dominant  Germany  of 
65,000,000  highly  civilized  and  mainly 
given  to  the  arts  of  trade  and  com- 
merce? 

The  last  war  we  fought  on  the  Conti- 
nent was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  Russia.  We  are  now 
asked  to  fight  one  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  it.  It  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted that  our  last  Continental  war — 
the  Crimean  war — was  a  monstrous 
error  and  miscalculation.  Would  this 
intervention  be  any  wiser  or  likely  to 
be  better  in  its  results? 


On  several  occasions  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  solemnly  declared  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  agreement  to  support 
France,  and  there  is  certainly  no  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  English 
people  so  to  do.  We  can  best  serve 
civilization,  Europe — including  France — 
and  ourselves  by  remaining  the  one  power 
in  Europe  that  has  not  yielded  to  the 
war  madness. 

This,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people. 

Yours  faithfully, 

NORMAN  ANGELL. 

4  Kings  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.  C, 
July  31. 


Why  England  Came  To  Be  In  It 


By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 

I. 


Unless  we  are  all  mad,  there  is  at  the 
back  of  the  most  bewildering  business  a 
story;  and  if  we  are  all  mad,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  madness.  If  I  set  a  house 
on  fire,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  may  illumi- 
nate many  other  people's  weaknesses  as 
well  as  my  own.  It  may  be  that  the 
master  of  the  house  was  burned  because 
he  was  drunk;  it  may  be  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  burned  because 
she  was  stingy,  and  perished  arguing 
about  the  expense  of  the  fire-escape.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  broadly  true  that  they 
both  were  burned  because  I  set  fire  to 
their  house.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
thing.  The  mere  facts  of  the  story  about 
the  present  European  conflagration  are 
quite  as  easy  to  tell. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  deeper  things 
which  make  this  war  the  most  sincere 
war  of  human  history,  it  is  easy  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  why  England  came 
to  be  in  it  at  all;  as  one  asks  how  a  man 
fell  down  a  coal  hole,  or  failed  to  keep 
an  appointment.  Facts  are  not  the  whole 


truth.     But  facts  are  facts,  and  in  this 
case  the  facts  are  few  and  simple. 

Prussia,  France,  and  England  had  all 
promised  not  to  invade  Belgium,  because 
it  was  the  safest  way  of  invading  France. 
But  Prussia  promised  that  if  she  might 
break  in  through  her  own  broken  promise 
and  ours  she  would  break  in  and  not 
steal.  In  other  words,  we  were  offered 
at  the  same  instant  a  promise  of  faith 
in  the  future  and  a  proposal  of  perjury 
in  the  preserit. 

Those  interested  in  human  origins  may 
refer  to  an  old  Victorian  writer  of  Eng- 
lish, who  in  the  last  and  most  restrained 
of  his  historical  essays  wrote  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  the  founder  of  this  un- 
changing Prussian  policy.  After  describ- 
ing how  Frederick  broke  the  guarantee 
he  had  signed  on  behalf  of  Maria  Theresa 
he  then  describes  how  Frederick  sought 
to  put  things  straight  by  a  promise  that 
was  an  insult.  "  If  she  would  but  let 
him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand 
by  her  against  any  power  which  should 
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try  to  deprive  her  of  her  other  dominions; 
as  if  he  was  not  already  bound  to  stand 
by  her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise  could 
be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one."  Ihat 
passage  was  written  by  Macaulay;  but 
so  far  as  the  mere  contemporary  facts 
are  concerned,  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  me. 

Diplomacy  That  Might  Have  Been. 

Upon  the  immediate  logical  and  legal 
origin  of  the  English  interest  there  can 
be  no  rational  debate.  There  are  some 
things  so  simple  that  one  can  almo.st 
prove  them  with  plans  and  diagrams,  as 
in  Euclid.  One  could  make  a  kind  of 
comic  calendar  of  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  English  diplomatist  if  he 
had  been  silenced  every  time  by  Prussian 
diplomacy.  Suppose  we  arrange  it  in 
the  form  of  a  kind  of  diary: 

July  24 — Germany  Invades  Belgium. 

July  25 — England   declares  war. 

July  2C — Germany  promises  not  to  an- 
nex Belgium. 

July  27 — England  withdraws  from  the 
war. 

July  28 — Germany  annexes  Belgium. 
England  declares  war. 

July  29 — Germany  promises  not  to  an- 
nex France.  England  withdraws  from  the 
war. 

July  30 — Germany  annexes  France. 
England  declares  war. 

July.  31 — Germany  promises  not  to  an- 
nex England. 

Aug.  1 — England  withdraws  from  the 
war.    Germany   invades  England. 

How  long  is  anybody  epected  to  go  on 
with  that  sort  of  game,  or  keep  peace  at 
that  illimitable  price?  How  long  must 
we  pursue  a  road  in  which  promises  are 
all  fetiches  in  front  of  us  and  all  frag- 
ments behind  us  ?  No ;  upon  the  cold  facts 
of  the  final  negotiations,  as  told  by  any 
of  the  diplomatists  in  any  of  the  docu- 
ments, there  is  no  doubt  about  the  story. 
And  no  doubt  about  the  villain  of  the 
story. 

These  are  the  last  facts,  the  facts 
which  involved  England.  It  is  equally 
easy  to  state  the  first  facts — the  facts 
which  involved  Europe.  The  Prince  who 
practically  ruled  Austria  was  shot  by 
certain  persons  whom  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment believed  to  be  conspirators  from 
Servia.  The  Austrian  Government  piled 
up  arms  end  armies,  but  said  not  a  word 


either  to  Servia,  their  suspect,  or  Italy, 
their  ally.  From  the  documents  it 
would  seem  that  Austria  kept  everybody 
in  the  dark,  except  Prussia.  It  is  prob- 
ably nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Prussia 
kept  everybody  in  the  dark,  including 
Austria. 

The   Demands  on   Servia. 

But  all  that  is  what  is  called  opinion, 
belief,  conviction,  or  common  sense,  and 
we  are  not  dealing  with  it  here.  The  ob- 
jective fact  is  that  Austria  told  Servia 
to  permit  Servian  officers  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  authority  of  Austrian  of- 
ficers, and  told  Servia  to  submit  to  this 
within  forty-eight  hours.  In  other  words, 
the  Sovereign  of  Servia  was  practically 
told  to  take  off  not  only  the  laurels 
of  two  great  campaigns,  but  his  own 
lawful  and  national  crown,  and  to  do  it 
in  a  time  in  which  no  respectable  citi- 
zen is  expected  to  discharge  a  hotel 
bill.  Servia  asked  for  time  for  arbitra- 
tion— in  short,  for  peace.  But  Russia 
had  already  begun  to  mobilize,  and 
Prussia,  presuming  that  Servia  might 
thus  be  rescued,  declared  war. 

Between  these  two  ends  of  fact,  the 
ultimatum  to  Servia,  the  ultimatum  to 
Belgium,  any  one  so  inclined  can,  of 
course,  talk  as  if  everything  were  rela- 
tive. If  any  one  asks  why  the  Czar 
should  rush  to  the  support  of  Servia, 
it  is  easy  to  ask  why  the  Kaiser  should 
rush  to  the  support  of  Austria.  If  any 
one  say  that  that  the  French  would  at- 
tack the  Germans,  it  is  sufficient  to  an- 
swer that  the  Germans  did  attack  the 
French. 

There  remain,  however,  two  attitudes 
to  consider,  even  perhaps  two  arguments 
to  counter,  which  can  best  be  considered 
and  countered  under  this  general  head  of 
facts.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  curious, 
cloudy  sort  of  argument,  much  affected 
by  the  professional  rhetoricans  of  Prus- 
sia, who  are  sent  out  to  instruct  and 
correct  the  minds  of  Americans  or  Scan- 
dinavians. It  consists  of  going  into 
convulsions  of  incredulity  and  scorn  at 
the  mention  of  Russia's  responsibility  for 
Servia  or  England's  responsibility  for 
Belgium;  and  suggesting  that,  treaty  or 
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no  treaty,  frontier  or  no  frontier,  Russia 
would  be  out  to  slay  Teutons  or  Eng- 
land to  steal  colonies. 

England  Kept  Her  Contracts. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  think  the  pro- 
fessors dotted  all  over  the  Baltic  plain 
fail  in  lucidity  and  in  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing ideas.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
true  that  England  has  material  interests 
to  defend,  and  will  probably  use  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  them;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  course  England,  like  everybody 
else,  would  be  more  comfortable  if 
Prussia  were  less  predominant.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  did  not  do  what  the  Ger- 
mans did.  We  did  not  invade  Holland  to 
seize  a  naval  and  commercial  advantage; 
and  whether  they  say  that  we  wished  to 
do  it  in  our  greed  or  feared  to  do  it  in 
our  cowardice,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
did  not  do  it.  Unless  this  common  sense 
principle  be  kept  in  view,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  quarrel  can  possibly  be 
judged.  A  contract  may  be  made  be- 
tween two  persons  solely  for  material 
advantages  on  each  side;  but  the  moral 
advantage  is  still  generally  supposed  to 
lie  with  the  person  who  keeps  the  con- 
tract. Surely,  it  cannot  be  dishonest  to 
be  honest — even  if  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  Imagine  the  most  complex  maze 
of  indirect  motives,  and  still  the  man 
who  keeps  faith  for  money  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  worse  than  the  man  who  breaks 
faith  for  money. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  ultimate  test 
applies  in  the  same  way  to  Servia  as  to 
Belgium  and  Britain.  The  Servians  may 
not  be  a  very  peaceful  people;  but  on 
the  occasion  under  discussion  it  was 
certainly  they  who  wanted  peace.  You 
may  choose  to  think  the  Serb  a  sort  of 
a  born  robber;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  certainly  the  Austrian  who  was  try- 
ing to  rob.  Similarly,  you  may  call  Eng- 
land perfidious  as  a  sort  of  historical 
summary,  and  declare  your  private  belief 
that  Mr.  Asquith  was  vowed  from  in- 
fancy to  the  ruin  of  the  German  Empire 
— a  Hannibal  and  hater  of  the  eagles. 
But  when  all  is  said,  it  is  nonsense  to 
call  a  man  perfidious  because  he  keeps 
his  promise.  It  is  absurd  to  complain 
of  the  sudden  treachery  of  a  business 


man  in  turning  up  punctually  to  his  ap- 
pointment, or  the  unfair  shock  given  to 
a  creditor  by  the  debtor  paying  his  debts. 
Lastly,  there  is  an  attitude  not  un- 
known in  the  crisis  against  which  I  should 
particularly  like  to  protest.  I  should 
address  my  protest  especially  to  those 
lovers  and  pursuers  of  peace  who,  very 
shortsightedly,  have  occasionally  adopted 
it.  I  mean  the  attitude  which  is  im- 
patient of  these  preliminary  details  about 
who  did  this  or  that  and  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong.  They  are  satisfied  with 
saying  that  an  enormous  calamity  called 
war  has  been  begun  by  some  or  all  of  us, 
and  should  be  ended  by  some  or  all  of 
us.  To  these  people  this  preliminary 
chapter  about  the  precise  happenings 
must  appear  not  only  dry  (and  it  must  of 
necessity  be  the  dryest  part  of  the  task), 
but  essentially  needless  and  barren.  I 
wish  to  tell  these  people  that  they  are 
wrong;  that  they  are  wrong  upon  all 
principles  of  human  justice  and  historic 
continuity;  but  that  they  are  especially 
and  supremely  wrong  upon  their  own 
principles  of  arbitration  and  interna- 
tional peace. 

As  to  Certain  Peace  Lovers. 

These  sincere  and  high-minded  peace 
lovers  are  always  telling  us  that  citizens 
no  longer  settle  their  quarrels  by  private 
violence,  and  that  nations  should  no 
longer  settle  theirs  by  public  violence. 
They  are  always  telling  us  that  we  no 
longer  fight  duels,  and  need  no  longer 
wage  wars.  In  short,  they  perpetually 
base  their  peace  proposals  on  the  fact 
that  an  ordinary  citizen  no  longer 
avenges  himself  with  an  axe. 

But  how  is  he  prevented  from  aveng- 
ing himself  with  an  axe?  If  he  hits  his 
neighbor  on  the  head  with  the  kitchen 
chopper  what  do  we  do?  Do  we  all  join 
hands,  like  children  playing  mulberry 
bush,  and  say:  "  We  are  all  responsible 
for  this,  but  let  us  hope  it  will  not 
spread.  Let  us  hope  for  the  happy, 
happy  day  when  he  shall  leave  off  chop- 
ping at  the  man's  head,  and  when  nobody 
shall  ever  chop  anything  forever  and 
ever."  Do  we  say:  "  Let  bygones  be 
bygones.  Why  go  back  to  all  the  dull 
details  with  which  the  business  began? 
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Who  can  tell  with  what  sinister  motives 
the  man  was  standing  there  within  reach 
of  the  hatchet?  " 

We  do  not.  We  keep  the  peace  in  pri- 
vate life  by  asking  for  the  facts  of 
provocation  and  the  proper  object  of 
punishment.  Wo  do  not  go  into  the  dull 
details;  we  do  inquire  into  the  origins; 
we  do  emphatically  inquire  who  it  was 
that  hit  first.  In  short,  we  do  what  I 
have  done  very  briefly  in  this  place. 

Given  this,  it  is  indeed  true  that  be- 
hind these  facts  there  are  truths — truths 
of  a  terrible,  of  a  spiritual  sort.  In 
mere  fact  the  Germanic  power  has  been 


wrong  about  Servia,  wrong  about  Rus- 
sia, wrong  about  Belgium,  wrong  about 
England,  wrong  about  Italy.  But  there 
was  a  reason  for  its  being  wrong  every- 
where, and  of  that  root  reason,  which 
has  moved  half  the  world  against  it,  I 
shall  speak  later  in  this  series.  For  that 
is  something  too  omnipresent  to  be 
proved,  too  indisputable  to  be  helped  by 
detail.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  locat- 
ing, after  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
recriminations  and  wrong  explanations, 
of  the  modern  European  evil — the  find- 
ing of  the  fountain  from  which  poison 
has  flowed  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


II. 

Russian  or  Prussian  Barbarism? 


It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is 
one  lingering  doubt  in  many  who  rec- 
ognize unavoidable  self-defense  in  the 
instant  parry  of  the  English  sword  and 
who  have  no  great  love  for  the  sweep- 
ing sabre  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  That 
doubt  is  the  doubt  of  whether  Russia,  as 
compared  with  Prussia,  is  sufficiently 
decent  and  den.ocratic  to  be  the  ally  of 
liberal  and  civilized  powers.  I  take  first, 
therefore,  this  matter  of  civilization. 

It  is  vital  in  a  discussion  like  this  that 
we  should  make  sure  we  are  going  by 
meanings  and  not  by  mere  words.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  any  argument  to  settle 
what  a  word  means  or  ought  to  mean. 
But  it  is  necessary  in  every  argument  to 
settle  what  we  propose  to  mean  by  the 
word.  So  long  as  our  opponent  under- 
stands what  is  the  thing  of  which  we  are 
talking,  it  does  not  matter  to  the  argu- 
ment whether  the  word  is  or  is  not  the  one 
he  would  have  chosen.  A  soldier  does  not 
say,  "  We  were  ordered  to  go  to  Mechlin, 
but  I  would  rather  go  to  Malines."  He 
may  discuss  the  etymology  and  archaeol- 
ogy of  the  difference  on  the  march,  but 
the  point  is  that  he  knows  where  to  go. 
So  long  as  we  know  what  a  given  word  is 
to  mean  in  a  given  discussion,  it  does  not 
even  matter  if  it  means  something  else 
in  some  other  and  quite  distinct  discus- 


sion. We  have  a  perfect  right  to  say 
that  the  width  of  a  window  comes  to 
four  feet,  even  if  we  instantly  and  cheer- 
fully change  the  subject  to  the  larger 
mammals  and  say  that  an  elephant  has 
four  feet.  The  identity  of  the  words 
does  not  matter,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  about  the  meanings,  because  no- 
body is  likely  to  think  of  an  elephant  as 
four  feet  long,  or  of  a  window  as  having 
tusks  and  a  curly  trunk. 

Two  Meanings  of  "  Barbarian." 

It  is  essential  to  emphasize  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  thing  under  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  two  or  three 
words  that  are,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
words of  this  war.  One  of  them  is  the 
word  "  barbarian."  The  Prussians  apply 
it  to  the  Russians,  the  Russians  apply 
it  to  the  Prussians.  Both,  I  think, 
really  mean  something  that  really  ex- 
ists, name  or  no  name.  Both  mean  dif- 
ferent things.  And  if  we  ask  what 
these  different  things  are  we  shall  un- 
derstand why  England  and  France  pre- 
fer Russia,  and  consider  Prussia  the 
really  dangerous  barbarian  of  the  two. 

To  begin  with,  it  goes  so  much  deeper 
even  than  atrocities;  of  which,  in  the 
past,  at  least,  all  the  three  empires  of 
Central    Europe    have    partaken    pretty 
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equally;  as  they  partook  of  Poland.  An 
English  writer,  seeking  to  avert  the  war 
by  warnings  against  Russian  influence, 
said  that  the  flogged  backs  of  Polish 
women  stood  between  us  and  the  Al- 
liance. But  not  long  before  the  flogging 
of  women  by  an  Austrian  General  led 
to  that  officer  being  thrashed  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  Barclay  and  Perkins 
draymen.  And  as  for  the  third  power, 
the  Prussians,  it  seems  clear  that  they 
have  treated  Belgian  women  in  a  style 
compared  with  which  flogging  might  be 
called  an  official  formality. 

But,  as  I  say,  something  much  deeper 
than  any  such  recrimination  lies  behind 
the  use  of  the  word  on  either  side.  When 
the  German  Emperor  complains  of  our 
allying  ourselves  with  a  barbaric  and 
half  Oriental  power,  he  is  not  (I  assure 
you)  shedding  tears  over  the  grave  of 
Kosciusko.  And  when  I  say  (as  I  do  most 
heartily)  that  the  German  Emperor  is  a 
barbarian,  I  am  not  merely  expressing 
any  prejudices  I  may  have  against  the 
profanation  of  churches  or  of  children. 
My  countrymen  and  I  mean  a  certain  and 
intelligible  thing  when  we  call  the  Prus- 
sians barbarians.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  thing  attributed  to  Russians; 
and  it  could  not  possibly  be  attributed  to 
Russians.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
neutral  world  should  understand  what 
this  thing  is. 

If  the  German  calls  the  Russian  bar- 
barous, he  presumably  means  imperfect- 
ly civilized.  There  is  a  certain  path 
along  which  Western  nations  have  pro- 
ceeded in  recent  times;  and  it  is  tenable 
that  Russia  has  not  proceeded  so  far  as 
the  others;  that  she  has  less  of  the  special 
modern  system  in  science,  commerce,  ma- 
chinery, travel,  or  political  constitution. 
The  Russ  plows  with  an  old  plow;  he 
wears  a  wild  beard;  he  adores  relics;  his 
life  is  as  rude  and  hard  as  that  of  a  sub- 
ject of  Alfred  the  Great.  Therefore,  he 
is,  in  the  German  sense,  a  barbarian. 
Poor  fellows,  like  Gorky  and  Dostoieff- 
sky,  have  to  form  their  own  reflections 
on  the  scenery,  without  the  assistance  of 
large  quotations  from  Schiller  on  garden 
seats;  or  inscriptions  directing  them  to 
pause  and  thank  the  All-Father  for  the 


finest  view  in  Hesse-Pumpernickel.  The 
Russians,  having  nothing  but  their  faith, 
their  fields,  their  great  courage,  and 
their  self-governing  communes,  are  quite 
cut  off  from  what  is  called  (in  the  fash- 
ionable street  in  Frankfort)  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good.  There  is  a  real 
sense  in  which  one  can  call  such  back- 
wardness barbaric,  by  comparison  with 
the  Kaiserstrasse;  and  in  that  sense  it 
is  true  of  Russia. 

Now  we,  the  French  and  English,  do 
not  mean  this  when  we  call  the  Prus- 
sians barbarians  If  their  cities  soared 
higher  than  their  flying  ships,  if  their 
trains  traveled  faster  than  their  bullets, 
we  should  still  call  them  barbarians.  We 
should  know  exactly  what  we  meant  by 
it;  and  we  should  know  that  it  is  true. 
For  we  do  not  mean  anything  that  is  an 
imperfect  civilization  by  accident.  We 
mean  something  that  is  the  enemy  of 
civilization  by  design.  We  mean  some- 
thing that  is  willfully  at  war  with  the 
principles  by  which  human  society  has 
been  made  possible  hitherto.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  partly  civilized  even  to  de- 
stroy civilization.  Such  ruin  could  not 
be  wrought  by  the  savages  that  are 
merely  undeveloped  or  inert.  You  could 
not  have  even  Huns  without  horses  or 
horses  without  horsemanship.  You  could 
not  have  even  Danish  pirates  without 
ships,  or  ships  without  seamanship. 

The  "Positive  Barbarian." 

This  person,  whom  I  may  call  the  posi- 
tive barbarian,  must  be  rather  more 
superficially  up  to  date  than  what  I  may 
call  the  negative  barbarian.  Alaric  was 
an  officer  in  the  Roman  legions,  but  for 
all  that  he  destroyed  Rome.  Nobody 
supposes  that  Eskimos  could  have  done 
it  at  all  neatly.  But  (in  our  meaning) 
barbarism  is  not  a  matter  of  methods 
but  of  aims.  We  say  that  these  veneered 
vandals  have  the  perfectly  serious  aim 
of  destroying  certain  ideas  which,  as 
they  think,  the  world  has  outgrown; 
without  which,  as  we  think,  the  world 
will  die. 

It  is  essential  that  this  perilous  pecul- 
iarity in  the  Pruss,  or  positive  barba- 
rian, should  be  seized.  He  has  vyhat  he 
fancies  is  a  new  idea,  and  he  is  going  to 
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apply  it  to  everybody.  As  a  fact,  it  is 
simply  a  false  generalization,  but  he  is 
really  trying  to  make  it  general.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  negative  barba- 
rian; it  does  not  apply  to  the  Russian 
or  the  Servian,  even  if  they  are  bar- 
barians. If  a  Russian  peasant  does  beat 
his  wife,  he  does  it  because  his  fathers 
did  it  before  him;  he  is  likely  to  beat 
less  rather  than  more  as  the  past  fades 
away.  He  does  not  think,  as  the  Prus- 
sian would,  that  he  has  made  a  new 
discovery  in  physiology  in  finding  that  a 
woman  is  weaker  than  a  man.  If  a  Ser- 
vian does  knife  his  rival  without  a  word, 
he  does  it  because  other  Servians  have 
done  it.  He  may  regard  it  even  as  piety 
— but  certainly  not  as  progress.  He  do3S 
not  think,  as  the  Prussian  does,  that  he 
founds  a  new  school  of  horology  by  start- 
ing before  the  word  "  Go."  He  does  not 
think  he  is  in  advance  of  the  world  in 
militarism — merely  because  he  is  behind 
it  in  morals. 

No;  the  danger  of  the  Pruss  is  that  he 
is  prepared  to  fight  for  old  errors  as  if 
they  were  new  truths.  He  has  somehow 
heard  of  certain  shallow  simplifications, 
and  imagines  that  we  have  never  heard 
of  them.  And,  as  I  have  said,  his  lim- 
ited but  very  sincere  lunacy  concen- 
trates chiefly  in  a  desire  to  destroy  two 
ideas,  the  twin  root  ideas,  of  national 
society.  The  first  is  the  idea  of  record 
and  promise;  the  second  is  the  idea  of 
reciprocity. 

It  is  plain  that  the  promise,  or  exten- 
sion of  responsibility  through  time,  is 
what  chiiefly  distinguishes  us,  I  will  not 
say  from  savages,  but  from  brutes  and 
reptiles.  This  was  noted  by  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  Old  Testament  when  it 
summed  up  the  dark,  irresponsible  enor- 
mity of  Leviathan  in  the  words,  "  Will 
he  make  a  pact  with  thee  ?  "  The  prom- 
ise, like  the  wind,  is  unknown  in  nature 
and  is  the  first  mark  of  man.  Referring 
only  to  human  civilization,  it  may  be 
said  with  seriousness  that  in  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word.  The  vow  is  to  the 
man  what  the  song  is  to  the  bird  or  the 
bark  to  the  dog;  his  voice,  whereby  he  is 
known.  Just  as  a  man  who  cannot  keep 
an  appointment  is  not  fit  to  fight  a  duel, 


so  the  man  who  cannot  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  himself  is  not  sane  enough 
even  for  suicide.  It  is  not  easy  to  men- 
tion anything  on  which  the  enormous 
apparatus  of  human  life  can  be  said  to 
depend.  But  if  it  depends  on  anything 
it  is  on  this  frail  cord,  flung  from  the 
forgotten  hills  of  yesterday  to  the  invis- 
ible mountains  of  tomorrow.  On  that 
solitary  string  hangs  everything  from 
Armageddon  to  an  almanac,  from  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  to  a  return  ticket.  On 
that  solitary  string  the  barbarian  is 
hacking  heavily  with  a  sabre  which  is 
fortunately  blunt. 

Prussia's  Great  Discovery. 

Any  one  can  see  this  well  enough 
merely  by  reading  the  last  negotiations 
between  London  and  Berlin.  The  Prus- 
sians had  made  a  new  discovery  in  in- 
ternational politics — that  it  may  often 
be  convenient  to  make  a  promise,  and 
yet  curiously  inconvenient  to  keep  it. 
They  were  charmed,  in  their  simple  way, 
with  this  scientific  discovery  and  desired 
to  communicate  it  to  the  world.  They 
therefore  promised  England  a  promise 
on  condition  that  she  broke  a  promise, 
and  on  the  implied  condition  that  the 
new  promise  might  be  broken  as  easily 
as  the  old  one.  To  the  profound  aston- 
ishment of  Prussia,  this  reasonable  offer 
was  refused.  I  believe  that  the  aston- 
ishment of  Prussia  was  quite  sincere. 
That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  barbarian  is  trying  to  cut  away  that 
cord  of  honesty  and  clear  record  on 
which  hangs  all  that  men  have  made. 

The  friends  of  the  German  cause  have 
complained  that  Asiatics  and  Africans 
upon  the  very  verge  of  savagery  have 
been  brought  against  them  from  India 
and  Algiers.  And  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  should  sympathize  with  such  a 
complaint  made  by  a  European  people. 
But  the  circumstances  are  not  ordinary. 
Here  again  the  quite  unique  barbarism  of 
Prussia  goes  deeper  than  what  we  call 
barbarities.  About  mere  barbarities,  it 
is  true,  the  Turco  and  the  Sikh  would 
have  very  good  reply  to  the  superior  Teu- 
ton. The  general  and  just  reason  for 
not   using   non-European   tribes   against 
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Europeans  is  that  given  by  Chatham 
against  the  use  of  the  red  Indian — that 
such  allies  might  do  very  diabolical 
things.  But  the  poor  Turco  might  not 
unreasonably  ask,  after  a  week-end  in 
Belgium,  what  more  diabolical  things  he 
could  do  than  the  highly  cultured  Ger- 
mans were  doing  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  say,  the  justification 
of  any  extra-European  aid  goes  deeper 
than  by  any  such  details.  It  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  even  other  civilizations, 
even  much  lower  civilizations,  even  re- 
mote and  repulsive  civilizations,  depend 
as  much  as  our  own  on  this  primary 
principle  on  which  the  supermorality  of 
Potsdam  declares  open  war.  Even  sav- 
ages promise  things,  and  respect  those 
who  keep  their  promises.  Even  Orientals 
write  things  down;  and  though  they 
write  them  from  right  to  left,  they  know 
the  importance  of  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Many  merchants  will  tell  you  that  the 
word  of  the  sinister  and  almost  unhuman 
Chinaman  is  often  as  good  as  his  bond; 
and  it  was  amid  palm  trees  and  Syrian 
pavilions  that  the  great  utterance  opened 
the  tabernacle  to  him  that  sweareth  to 
his  hurt  and  changeth  not.  There  is 
doubtless  a  dense  labyrinth  of  duplicity 
in  the  East;  and  perhaps  more  guile  in 
the  individual  Asiatic  than  in  the  indi- 
vidual German.  But  we  are  not  talking 
of  the  violations  of  human  morality  in 
various  parts  of  the  world, 

A  Fight  Against  Anarchy. 

We  are  talking  about  a  new  inhuman 
morality  which  denies  altogether  the  day 
of  obligation.  The  Prussians  have  been 
told  by  their  literary  men  that  every- 
thing   depends    upon    "  mood,"    and    by 


their  politicians  that  all  arrangements 
dissolve  before  "  necessity."  That  is  the 
importance  of  the  German  Chancellor's 
phrase.  He  did  not  allege  some  special 
excuse  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  which 
might  make  it  seem  an  exception  that 
proved  the  rule.  He  distinctly  argued,  as 
on  a  principle  applicable  to  other  cases, 
that  victory  was  a  necessity  and  honor 
was  a  scrap  of  paper.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  half-educated  Prussian  imagina- 
tion really  cannot  get  any  further  than 
this.  It  cannot  see  that  if  everybody's 
action  were  entirely  incalculable  from 
hour  to  hour,  it  would  not  only  be  the 
end  of  all  promises  but  the  end  of  all 
projects. 

In  not  Taeing  able  to  see  that,  the  Ber- 
lin philosopher  is  really  on  a  lower 
mental  level  than  the  Arab  who  respects 
the  salt,  or  the  Brahmin  who  preserves 
the  caste.  And  in  this  quarrel  we  have 
a  right  to  come  with  scimitars  as  we'l 
as  sabres,  with  bows  as  well  as  rifles, 
with  assegai  and  tomahawk  and  boom- 
erang, because  there  is  in  all  these  at 
least  a  seed  of  civilization  that  these 
intellectual  anarchists  would  kill.  And 
if  they  should  find  us  in  our  last  stand 
girt  with  such  strange  swords  and  fol- 
lowing unfamiliar  ensigns  and  ask  us 
for  what  we  fight  in  so  singular  a  com- 
pany, we  shall  know  what  to  reply: 
"  We  fight  for  the  trust  and  for  the 
tryst;  for  fixed  memories  and  the  pos- 
sible meeting  of  men;  for  all  that  makes 
life  anything  but  an  uncontrollable 
nightmare.  We  fight  for  the  long  arm 
of  honor  and  remembrance;  for  all  that 
can  lift  a  man  above  the  quicksands  of 
his  needs  and  give  him  the  mastery  of 
time." 


III. 

Disposing  of  Germany's  Civilizing  Mission 


I 


In  the  last  summary  I  suggested  that 
barbarism,  as  we  mean  it,  is  not  mere 
ignorance  or  even  mere  cruelty.  It  has 
a  more  precise  sense,  and  means  militant 
hostility  to  certain  necessary  human 
ideas.  I  took  the  case  of  the  vow  or  the 
contract  which  Prussian  intellectualism 
would  destroy.  I  urged  that  the  Prussian 
is  a  spiritual  barbarian,  because  he  is  not 
bound  by  his  own  past,  any  more  than  a 
man  in  a  dream.  He  avows  that  when 
he  promised  to  respect  a  frontier  on 
Monday  he  did  not  foresee  what  he  calls 
"  the  necessity  "  of  not  respecting  it  on 
Tuesday.  In  short,  he  is  like  a  child  who 
at  the  end  of  all  reasonable  explanations 
and  reminders  of  admitted  arrangements 
has  no  answer  except  "  But  I  want  to." 

There  is  another  idea  in  human  ar- 
rangements so  fundamental  as  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  now  for  the  first  time  denied. 
It  may  be  called  the  idea  of  reciprocity; 
or,  in  better  English,  of  give  and  take. 
The  Prussian  appears  to  be  quite  intel- 
lectually incapable  of  this  thought.  He 
cannot,  I  think,  conceive  the  idea  that  is 
the  foundation  of  all  comedy — that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  man  he  is  only  the 
other  man.  And  if  we  carry  this  clue 
through  the  institutions  of  Prussianized 
Germany  we  shall  find  how  curiously  his 
mind  has  been  limited  in  the  matter.  The 
German  differs  from  other  patriots  in 
the  inability  to  understand  patriotism. 
Other  European  peoples  pity  the  Poles 
or  the  Welsh  for  their  violated  borders, 
but  Germans  only  pity  themselves.  They 
might  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
Severn  or  the  Danube,  of  the  Thames  or 
the  Tiber,  of  the  Garry  or  the  Garonne — 
and  they  would  still  be  singing  sadly 
about  how  fast  and  true  Ptands  the  watch 
on  the  Rhine  and  what  a  shame  it  would 
be  if  any  one  took  their  own  little  river 
away  from  them.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  not  being   reciprocal;   and   you   will 


find  it  in  all  that  they  do,  as  in  all  that 
is  done  by  savages. 

"Laughs  When  He  Hurts  You." 

Here  again  it  is  very  necessary  to 
avoid  confusing  this  soul  of  the  savage 
with  mere  savagery  in  the  sense  of  bru- 
tality or  butchery,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
the  French,  and  all  the  most  civilized 
nations  have  indulged  in  hours  of  ab- 
normal panic  or  revenge.  Accusations 
of  cruelty  are  generally  mutual.  But  it 
is  the  point  about  the  Prussian  that  with 
him  nothing  is  mutual.  The  definition 
of  the  true  savage  does  not  concern  itself 
even  with  how  much  more  he  hurts 
strangers  or  captives  than  do  the  other 
tribes  of  men.  The  definition  of  the  true 
savage  is  that  he  laughs  when  he  hurts 
you  and  howls  when  you  hurt  him.  This 
extraordinary  inequality  in  the  mind  is 
in  every  act  and  word  that  comes  from 
Berlin. 

For  instance,  no  man  of  the  world  be- 
lieves all  he  sees  in  the  newspapers,  and 
no  journalist  believes  a  quarter  of  it. 
We  should  therefore  be  quite  ready  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  take  a  great  deal 
off  the  tales  of  German  atrocities;  to 
doubt  this  story  or  deny  that.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  we  cannot  doubt  or 
deny — the  seal  and  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  imperial  proclamation 
the  fact  that  certain  "  frightful "  things 
have  been  done  is  admitted  and  justified 
on  the  ground  of  their  frightfulness.  It 
was  a  military  necessity  to  terrify  the 
peaceful  populations  with  something 
that  was  not  civilized,  something  that 
was  hardly  human. 

"Howls  When  You  Hurt  Him." 

Very  well.  That  is  an  intelligible  pol- 
icy; and  in  that  sense  an  intelligible  ar- 
gument An  army  endangered  by  for- 
eigners may  do  the  most  frightful 
things.  But  then  we  turn  the  next  page 
of  the  Kaiser's  public  diary,  and  we  find 
him    writing    to    the    President    of    the 
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United  States  to  complain  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  using  dumdum  bullets  and  vio- 
lating various  regulations  of  The  Hague 
Conference.  I  pass  for  the  present  the 
question  of  whether  there  is  a  word  of 
truth  in  these  charges.  I  am  content  to 
gaze  rapturously  at  the  blinking  eyes 
of  the  true,  or  positive,  barbarian.  I 
suppose  he  would  be  quite  puzzled  if 
we  said  that  violating  The  Hague  Con- 
ference was  "  a  military  necessity  "  to 
us;  or  that  the  rules  of  the  conference 
were  only  a  scrap  of  paper.  He  would 
be  quite  pained  if  we  said  that  dumdum 
bullets  "  by  their  very  frightfulness " 
would  be  very  useful  to  keep  conquered 
Germans  in  order.  Do  what  he  will,  he 
cannot  get  outside  the  idea  that  he,  be- 
cause he  is  he  and  not  you,  is  free  to 
break  the  law  and  also  to  appeal  to  the 
law.  It  is  said  that  the  Prussian  offi- 
cers play  at  a  game  called  Kriegspiel, 
or  the  war  game.  But  in  truth  they 
could  not  play  at  any  game,  for  the  es- 
sence of  every  game  is  that  the  rules 
are  the  same  on  both  sides. 

But,  taking  every  German  institution 
in  turn,  the  case  is  the  same;  and  it  is 
not  a  case  of  mere  bloodshed  or  military 
bravado.  The  duel,  for  example,  can 
legitimately  be  called  a  barbaric  thing, 
but  the  word  is  here  used  in  another 
sense.  There  are  duels  in  Germany;  but 
so  there  are  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain;  indeed,  there  are  duels  wherever 
there  are  dentists,  newspapers,  Turkish 
baths,  time  tables,  and  all  the  curses  of 
civilization — except  in  England  and  a  cor- 
ner of  America.  You  may  happen  to 
regard  the  duel  as  a  historic  relic  of  the 
more  barbaric  States  on  which  these 
modern  States  were  built.  It  might 
equally  well  be  maintained  that  the  duel 
is  everywhere  the  sign  of  high  civilization, 
being  the  sign  of  its  more  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  its  more  vulnerable  vanity,  or 
its  greater  dread  of  social  disrepute.  But 
whichever  of  the  two  views  you  take, 
you  must  concede  that  the  essence  of  the 
duel  is  an  armed  equality.  I  should  not, 
therefore,  apply  the  word  barbaric,  as  I 
am  using  it,  to  the  duels  of  German  offi- 
cers, or  even  the  broadsword  combats 
that  are  conventional  among  the  German 


students.  I  do  not  see  why  a  young 
Prussian  should  not  have  scars  all  over 
his  face  if  he  likes  them;  nay,  they  are 
often  the  redeeming  points  of  interest 
on  an  otherwise  somewhat  unenlighten- 
ing  countenance.  The  duel  may  be  de- 
fended; the  sham  duel  may  be  defended. 

The  One- Sided  Prussian  Duel. 

What  cannot  be  defended  is  something 
really  peculiar  to  Prussia,  of  which  we 
hear  numberless  stories,  some  of  them 
certainly  true.  It  might  be  called  the 
one-sided  duel.  I  mean  the  idea  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  dignity  in  drawing 
the  sword  upon  a  man  who  has  not  got  a 
sword — a  waiter,  or  a  shop  assistant,  or 
even  a  schoolboy.  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  Kaiser  in  the  affair  at  Zabern  was 
found  industriously  hacking  at  a  cripple. 
In  all  these  matters  I  would  avoid  senti- 
ment. We  must  not  lose  our  tempers  at 
the  mere  cruelty  of  the  thing,  but  pursue 
the  strict  psychological  distinction. 
Others  besides  German  soldiers  have 
slain  the  defenseless,  for  loot  or  lust  or 
private  malice,  like  any  other  murderer. 
The  point  is  that  nowhere  else  but  in 
Prussian  Germany  is  any  theory  of  honor 
mixed  up  with  such  things,  any  more 
than  with  poisoning  or  picking  pockets. 
No  French,  English,  Italian,  or  Amer- 
ican gentleman  would  think  he  had  in 
some  way  cleared  his  own  character  by 
sticking  his  sabre  through  some  ridicu- 
lous greengrocer  who  had  nothing  in  his 
hand  but  a  cucumber.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  word  which  is  translated  from  the 
German  as  "  honor  "  must  really  mean 
something  quite  different  in  German.  It 
seems  to  mean  something  more  like  what 
we  should  call  "  prestige." 

Absence  of  the  Reciprocal  Idea. 

The  fundamental  fact,  however,  is  the 
absence  of  the  reciprocal  idea.  The 
Prussian  is  not  sufficiently  civilized  for 
the  duel.  Even  when  he  crosses  swords 
with  us  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts;  when  we  both  glorify  war  we 
are  glorifying  different  things.  Our 
medals  are  wrought  like  his,  but  they  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing;  our  regiments 
are  cheered  as  his  are,  but  the  thought 
in  the  heart  is  not  the  same;  the  Iron 
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Cross  is  on  the  bosom  of  his  King,  but 
it  is  not  the  sign  of  our  God.  For  we, 
alas!  follow  our  God  with  many  relapses 
and  self-contradictions,  but  he  follows 
his  very  consistently.  Through  all  the 
things  that  we  have  examined,  the  view 
of  national  boundaries,  the  view  of  mili- 
tary methods,  the  view  of  personal 
honor  and  self-defense,  there  runs  in 
their  case  something  of  an  atrocious 
simplicity;  something  too  simple  for  us 
to  understand;  the  idea  that  glory  con- 
sists in  holding  the  steel,  and  not  in 
facing  it. 

If  further  examples  were  necessary  it 
would  be  easy  to  give  hundreds  of  them. 
Let  us  leave,  for  the  moment,  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man  in  the  thing 
called  the  duel.  Let  us  take  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  woman,  in  that 
immortal  duel  which  we  call  a  marriage. 
Here  again  we  shall  find  that  other 
Christian  civilizations  aim  at  some  kind 
of  equality,  even  if  the  balance  be  irra- 
tional or  dangerous.  Thus,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  treatment  of  women  might 
be  represented  by  what  are  called  the 
respectable  classes  in  America  and  in 
France.  In  America  they  choose  the 
risk  of  comradeship,  in  France  the  com- 
pensation of  courtesy.  In  America  it 
is  practically  possible  for  any  young 
gentlem'an  to  take  any  young  lady  for 
what  he  calls  (I  deeply  regret  to  say)  a 
joy  ride;  but  at  least  the  man  goes  with 
the  woman  as  much  as  the  woman  with 
the  man.  In  France  the  young  woman 
is  protected  like  a  nun  while  she  is  un- 
married; but  when  she  is  a  mother  she 
is  really  a  holy  woman;  and  when  she 
is  a  grandmother  she  is  a  holy  terror. 

By  both  extremes  the  woman  gets 
something  back  out  of  life.  There  is 
only  one  place  where  she  gets  little  or 
nothing  back,  and  that  is  the  north  of 
Germany.  France  and  America  aim 
alike  at  equality;  America  by  similarity, 
France  by  dissimilarity.  But  North  Ger- 
many does  definitely  aim  at  inequality. 
The  woman  stands  up  with  no  more 
irritation  than  a  butler;  the  man  sits 
down  with  no  more  embarrassment  than 
a  guest.    This  is  the  cool  affirmation  of 


inferiority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sabre 
and  the  tradesmen,  "  Thou  goest  with 
women;  forget  not  thy  whip,"  said  Nie- 
tzsche. It  will  be  observed  that  he  does 
not  say  "  poker,"  which  might  come 
more  natuially  to  the  mind  of  a  more 
common  or  Christian  wife-beater.  But, 
then,  a  poker  is  a  part  of  domesticity, 
and  might  be  used  by  the  wife  as  well 
as  the  husband  In  fact,  it  often  is.  The 
sword  and  the  whip  are  the  weapons  of 
a  privileged  caste. 

Pass  from  the  closest  of  all  differences, 
that  between  husband  and  wife,  to  the 
most  distant  of  all  differences,  that  of 
the  remote  and  unrelated  races  who  have 
seldom  seen  each  other's  faces,  and  never 
been  tinged  with  each  other's  blood.  Here 
we  still  find  the  same  unvarying  Prus- 
sian principle.  Any  European  might  feel 
a  genuine  fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  and 
many  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Rus- 
sians have  felt  and  expressed  it.  Many 
might  say,  and  have  said,  that  the 
heathen  Chinee  is  very  heathen  indeed; 
that  if  he  ever  advances  against  us  he 
will  trample  and  torture  and  utterly  de- 
stroy, in  a  way  that  Eastern  people  do, 
but  Western  people  do  not.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  the  German  Emperor's  sincerity 
when  he  sought  to  point  out  to  us  how 
abnormal  and  abominable  such  a  night- 
mare campaign  would  be,  supposing  that 
it  could  come. 

But  now  comes  the  comic  irony,  which 
never  fails  to  follow  on  the  attempt  of 
the  Prussian  to  be  philosophic.  For 
the  Kaiser,  after  explaining  to  his 
troops  how  important  it  was  to  avoid 
Eastern  barbarism,  instantly  com- 
manded them  to  become  Eastern  bar- 
barians. He  told  them,  in  so  many 
words,  to  be  Huns,  and  leave  nothing 
living  or  standing  behind  them.  In 
fact,  he  frankly  offered  a  new  army 
corps  of  aboriginal  Tartars  to  the  Far 
East,  within  such  time  as  it  may  take 
a  bewildered  Hanoverian  to  turn  into 
a  Tartar.  Any  one  who  has  the  painful 
habit  of  personal  thought  will  perceive 
here  at  once  the  non-reciprocal  principle 
again.  Boiled  down  to  its  bones  of  logic, 
it  means  simply  this:  "  I  am  a  German 
and  you  are  a  Chinaman.    Therefore,  I 
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being  a  German,  have  a  right  to  be  a 
Chinaman.  But  you  have  no  right  to  be 
a  Chinaman,  because  you  are  only  a 
Chinaman."  This  is  probably  the  high- 
est point  to  which  the  German  culture 
has  risen. 

"The  Principle  of  Being  Unprincipled." 

The  principle  here  neglected,  which 
may  be  called  mutuality  by  those  who 
misunderstand  and  dislike  the  word 
ecjuality,  docs  not  offer  so  clear  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Prussian  and  the 
other  peoples  as  did  the  first  Prussian 
principle  of  an  infinite  and  destructive 
opportunism;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
principle  of  being  unprincipled.  Nor 
upon  this  second  can  one  take  up  so 
obvious  a  position  touching  the  other 
civilizations  or  semi-civilizations  of  the 
world.  Some  idea  of  oath  and  bond 
there  is  in  the  rudest  tribes,  in  the 
darkest  continents.  But  it  might  be 
maintained,  of  the  more  delicate  and 
imaginative  element  of  reciprocity,  that 
a  cannibal  in  Borneo  understands 
it  almost  as  little  as  a  professor 
in  Berlin.  A  narrow  and  one-sided 
seriousness  is  the  fault  of  barbarians 
all  over  the  world.  This  may  have  been 
the  meaning,  for  aught  I  know,  of  the 
one  eye  of  the  Cyclops;  that  the  bar- 
barian cannot  see  around  things  or  look 
at  them  from  two  points  of  view,  and 
thus  becomes  a  blind  beast  and  an  eater 
of  men.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  better 
summary  of  the  savage  than  this,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  unfits  him  for  the  duel. 
He  is  the  man  who  cannot  love — no,  nor 
even  hate — his  neighbor  as  himself. 

But  this  quality  in  Prussia  does  have 
one  effect  which  has  reference  to  the 
same  question  of  the  lower  civilizations. 
It  disposes  once  and  for  all  at  least  of 
the  civilizing  mission  of  Germany.  Evi- 
dently the  Germans  are  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  be  trusted  with  the  task. 
They  are  as  short-sighted  morally  as 
physically.  What  is  their  sophism  of 
"  necessity  "  but  an  inability  to  imagine 
tomorrow  morning?  What  is  their  non- 
reciprocity  but  an  inability  to  imagine, 
not  a  god  or  devil,  but  merely  another 
man?  Are  these  to  judge  mankind? 
Men  of  two  tribes  in   Africa  not  only 


know  that  they  are  all  men  but  can  un- 
derstand that  they  are  all  black  men.  In 
this  they  are  quite  seriously  in  advance 
of  the  intellectual  Prussian,  who  cannot 
be  got  to  see  that  we  are  all  white  men. 
The  ordinary  eye  is  unable  to  perceive  in 
the  Northeast  Teuton  anything  that 
marks  him  out  especially  from  the  more 
colorless  classes  of  the  rest  of  Aryan 
mankind.  He  is  simply  a  white  man, 
with  a  tendency  to  the  gray  or  the  drab. 
Yet  he  will  explain  in  serious  official 
documents  that  the  difference  between 
him  and  us  is  a  difference  between  "  the 
master  race  and  the  inferior  race." 

How  to  Know  "The  Master  Race.** 

The  collapse  of  German  philosophy 
always  occurs  at  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  an  argument,  and  the 
difficulty  here  is  that  there  is  no  way 
of  testing  which  is  a  master  race  except 
by  asking  which  is  your  own  race.  If 
you  cannot  find  out,  (as  is  usually  the 
case,)  you  fall  back  on  the  absurd  occu- 
pation of  writing  history  about  prehis- 
toric times.  But  I  suggest  quite  serious- 
ly that  if  the  Germans  can  give  their 
philosophy  to  the  Hottentots  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  give  their 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  Hottentots. 
If  they  can  see  such  fine  shades  between 
the  Goth  and  the  Gaul,  there  is  no  reason 
why  similar  shades  should  not  'lift  the 
savage  above  other  savages;  why  any 
Ojibway  should  not  discover  that  he  is 
one  tint  redder  than  the  Dakotas,  or  any 
nigger  in  the  Kameruns  say  he  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted.  For  this  prin- 
ciple of  a  quite  unproved  racial  suprem- 
acy is  the  last  and  worst  of  the  re- 
fusals of  reciprocity.  The  Prussian  calls 
all  men  to  admire  the  beauty  of  his  large 
blue  eyes.  If  they  do,  it  is  because  they 
have  inferior  eyes;  if  they  don't,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  no  eyes. 

Wherever  the  most  miserable  remnant 
of  our  race,  astray  and  dried  up  in 
deserts  or  buried  forever  under  the  fall 
of  bad  civilization,  has  some  feeble 
memory  that  men  are  men,  that  bargains 
are  bargains,  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
a  question,  or  even  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel — that  remnant  has  the 
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right  to  assist  the  New  Culture,  to  the 
knife  and  club  and  the  splintered  stone. 
For  the  Prussian  begins  all  his  culture 
by  that  act  which  is  the  destruction  of 


all  creative  thought  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. He  breaks  that  mirror  in  the  mind 
in  which  a  man  can  see  the  face  of  his 
friend  or  foe. 


IV. 
Russia  Less  Despotic  Than  Prussia 


The  German  Emperor  has  reproached 
this  country  (England)  with  allying  it- 
self with  "  barbaric  and  semi-Oriental 
power."  We  have  already  considered  in 
what  sense  we  use  the  word  barbaric;  it 
is  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  hostile  to 
civilization,  not  one  who  is  insufficient 
in  it.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  idea 
of  the  barbaric  to  the  idea  of  the  Ori- 
ental, the  case  is  even  more  curious. 
There  is  nothinp  particularly  Tartar  in 
Russian  affairs,  except  the  fact  that 
Russia  expelled  the  Tartars.  The  East- 
ern invader  occupied  and  crushed  tho 
country  for  many  years;  but  that  is 
equally  true  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and 
even  of  Austria.  If  Russia  has  suffered 
from  the  East,  she  has  suffered  in  order 
to  resist  it;  and  it  is  rather  hard  that 
the  very  miracle  of  her  escape  should 
make  a  mystery  about  her  origin.  Jonah 
may  or  may  not  have  been  three 
days  inside  a  fish;  but  that  does  not 
make  him  a  merman.  And  in  all  the 
other  cases  of  European  nations  who 
escaped  the  monstrous  captivity,  we  do 
admit  the  purity  and  continuity  of  the 
European  type.  We  consider  the  old 
Eastern  rule  as  a  wound,  but  not  as  a 
stain.  Copper-colored  men  out  of  Africa 
overruled  for  centuries  the  religion  and 
patriotism  of  Spaniards.  Yet  I  have 
never  heard  that  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  an 
African  fable  on  the  lines  of  "  Uncle 
Remus."  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
heavy  black  in  the  pictures  of  Velasquez 
was  due  to  a  negro  ancestry.  In  the  case 
of  Spain,  which  is  close  to  us,  we  can 
recognize  the  resurrection  of  a  Christian 
and  cultured  nation  after  its  age  of 
bondage.  But  Russia  is  rather  remote; 
and  those  to  whom  nations  are  but  names 
in  newspapers  can  really  fancy,  like  Mr. 
Baring's      friend,      that     all      Russian 


churches  are  "mosques."  Yet  the  land 
of  Turgenev  is  not  a  wilderness  of 
fakirs;  and  even  the  fanatical  Russian 
is  as  proud  of  being  different  from  the 
Mongol  as  the  fanatical  Spaniard  was 
proud  of  being  different  from  the  Moor. 
"  Scratch  a  Russian." 
The  town  of  Reading,  as  it  exists,  of- 
fers few  opportunities  for  piracy  on  the 
high  seas;  yet  it  was  the  camp  of  the 
pirates  in  Alfred's  days.  I  should  think 
it  hard  to  call  the  people  of  Berkshire 
half  Danish  merely  because  they  drove 
out  the  Danes.  In  short,  some  tem- 
porary submergence  under  the  savage 
flood  was  the  fate  of  many  of  the  most 
civilized  States  of  Christendom,  and  it 
is  quite  ridiculous  to  argue  that  Russia, 
which  wrestled  hardest,  must  have  re- 
covered least.  Everywhere,  doubtless, 
the  East  spread  a  sort  of  enamel  over 
the  conquered  countries;  but  everywhere 
the  enamel  cracked.  Actual  history,  in 
fact,  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  cheap 
proverb  invented  against  the  Muscovite. 
It  is  not  true  to  say,  "  Scratch  a  Russian 
and  you  find  a  Tartar."  In  the  dark- 
est hour  of  the  barbaric  dominion  it  was 
truer  to  say,  "  Scratch  a  Tartar  and  you 
find  a  Russian."  It  was  the  civilization 
that  survived  under  all  the  barbarism. 
This  vital  romance  of  Russia,  this  revo- 
lution against  Asia,  can  be  proved  in 
pure  fact;  not  only  from  the  almost  su- 
perhuman activity  of  Russia  during  the 
struggle,  but  also  (which  is  much  rarer 
as  human  history  goes)  by  her  quite  con- 
sistent conduct  since.  She  is  the  only 
great  nation  which  has  really  expelled 
the  Mongol  from  her  country  and  contin- 
ued to  protest  against  presence  of  the 
Mongol  in  her  continent.  Knowing  what 
he  had  been  in  Russia,  she  knew  what 
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he  would  be  in  Europe.  In  this  she  pur- 
sued a  logical  line  of  thought,  which  was, 
if  anything,  too  unsympathetic  with  the 
energies  and  religions  of  the  East.  Ev- 
ery other  country,  one  may  say,  has  been 
an  ally  of  the  Turk — that  is,  of  the  Mon- 
gol and  the  Moslem.  The  French  played 
them  as  pieces  against  Austria;  the  Eng- 
lish warmly  supported  them  under  the 
Palmerston  regime;  even  the  young  Ital- 
ians sent  troops  to  the  Crimea;  and  of 
Russia  and  her  Austrian  vassal  it  is  now- 
adays needless  to  speak.  For  good  or 
evil,  it  is  the  fact  of  history  that  Russia 
is  the  only  power  in  Europe  that  has 
never  supported  the  Crescent  against  the 
Cross. 

That  doubtless  will  appear  an  unim- 
portant matter,  but  it  may  become  im- 
portant under  certain  peculiar  conditions. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
there  were  a  powerful  Prince  in  Europe 
who  had  gone  ostentatiously  out  of  his 
way  to  pay  reverence  to  the  remains  of 
the  Tartar,  Mongol,  and  Moslem  left  as 
an  outpost  in  Europe.  Suppose  there 
were  a  Christian  Emperor  who  could  not 
even  go  to  the  tomb  of  the  cruci- 
fied without  pausing  to  congratulate 
the  last  and  living  crucifier.  If  there 
were  an  Emperor  who  gave  guns  and 
guides  and  maps  and  drill  instructors 
to  defend  the  remains  of  the  Mongol 
in  Christendom,  what  would  we  say 
to  him?  I  think  at  least  we  might 
ask  him  what  he  meant  by  his  impu- 
dence when  he  talked  about  support- 
ing a  semi-Oriental  power.  That  we  sup- 
port a  semi-Oriental  power  we  deny. 
That  he  has  supported  an  entirely  Ori- 
ental power  cannot  be  denied,  no,  not 
even  by  the  man  who  did  it. 

Whom  Has  Prussia  Emancipated? 

But  here  is  to  be  noted  the  essential 
difference  between  Russia  and  Prussia; 
especially  by  those  who  use  the  ordi- 
nary liberal  arguments  against  the  lat- 
ter. Russia  has  a  policy,  which  she  pur- 
sues, if  you  will,  through  evil  and  good; 
but  at  least  so  as  to  produce  good  as  well 
as  evil.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  policy 
has  made  her  oppressive  to  the  Finns,  the 
Poles — though  the  Russian  Poles  feel  far 
less   oppressed    than   do    the    Prussian 


Poles.  But  it  is  a  mere  historic  fact,  that 
if  Russia  has  been  a  despot  to  some  small 
nations,  she  has  been  a  deliverer  to  others. 
She  did,  so  far  as  in  her  lay,  emancipate 
the  Servians  or  the  Montenegrins.  But 
whom  did  Prussia  ever  emancipate — even 
by  accident?  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  in  the  perpetual  per- 
mutations of  international  politics  the 
HohenzoUerns  have  never  gone  astray 
into  the  path  of  enlightenment.  They 
have  been  in  alliance  with  almost  every- 
body off  and  on;  with  France,  with  Eng- 
land, with  Austria,  with  Russia.  Can  any 
one  candidly  say  that  they  have  left  on 
any  one  of  these  people  the  faintest  im- 
press of  progress  or  liberation?  Prus- 
sia was  the  enemy  of  the  French 
monarchy,  but  a  worse  enemy  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Prussia  had  been  an 
enemy  of  the  Czar,  but  she  was  a  worse 
enemy  of  the  Duma.  Prussia  totally  dis- 
regarded Austrian  rights;  but  she  is  to- 
day quite  ready  to  inflict  Austrian 
wrongs.  This  is  the  strong  particular 
difference  between  the  one  empire  and 
the  other.  Russia  is  pursuing  certain  in- 
telligible and  sincere  ends,  which  to  her 
at  least  are  ideals,  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, she  will  make  sacrifices  and  will 
protect  the  weak.  But  the  North  Ger- 
man soldier  is  a  sort  of  abstract  tyrant; 
everywhere  and  always  on  the  side  of 
materialistic  tyranny.  This  Teuton  in 
uniform  has  been  found  in  strange 
places;  shooting  farmers  before  Saratoga 
and  flogging  soldiers  in  Surrey,  hanging 
niggers  in  Africa  and  raping  girls  in 
Wicklow,  but  never,  by  some  mysterious 
fatality,  lending  a  hand  to  the  freeing 
of  a  single  city  or  the  independence  of 
one  solitary  flag.  Wherever  scorn  and 
prosperous  oppression  are,  there  is  the 
Prussian;  unconsciously  consistent,  in- 
stinctively restrictive,  innocently  evil; 
"  following  darkness  like  a  dream." 
Disinterested  Despotism. 
Suppose  we  heard  of  a  person  (gifted 
with  some  longevity)  who  had  helped 
Alva  to  persecute  Dutch  Protestants, 
then  helped  Cromwell  to  persecute  Irish 
Catholics,  and  then  helped  Claverhouse 
to  persecute  Scotch  Puritans — we  should 
find  it  rather  easier  to  call  him  a'  perse- 
cutor than  to  call  him  a  Protestant  or  a 
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Catholic.  Curiously  enough,  this  is  act- 
ually the  position  in  which  the  Prussian 
stands  in  Europe.  No  arguments  can 
alter  the  fact  that  in  three  converging 
and  conclusive  cases  he  has  been  on  the 
side  of  three  distinct  rulers  of  different 
religions,  who  had  nothing  whatever  in 
common  except  that  they  were  ruling 
oppressively.  In  these  three  Govern- 
ments, taken  separately,  one  can  see 
something  excusable,  or  at  least  human. 
When  the  Kaiser  encouraged  the  Russian 
rulers  to  crush  the  revolution,  the  Rus- 
sian rulers  undoubtedly  believed  they 
were  wrestling  with  an  inferno  of 
atheism  and  anarchy.  A  Socialist  of  the 
ordinary  English  kind  cried  out  upon  me 
when  I  spoke  of  Stolypin  and  said  he 
was  chiefly  known  by  the  halter  called 
"  Stolypin's  Necktie."  As  a  fact,  there 
were  many  other  things  interesting  about 
Stolypin  besides  his  necktie — his  policy 
of  peasant  proprietorship,  his  extraordi- 
nary personal  courage,  and  certainly  none 
more  interesting  than  that  movement  in 
his  death  agony,  when  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  toward  the  Czar,  as  the 
crown  and  captain  of  his  Christianity. 
But  the  Kaiser  does  not  regard  the  Czar 
as  the  captain  of  Christianity.  Far  from 
it.  What  he  supported  in  Stolypin  was 
the  necktie,  and  nothing  but  the  necktie; 
the  gallows,  and  not  the  cross.  The  Rus- 
sian ruler  did  believe  that  the  Orthodox 
Church  was  orthodox.  The  Austrian 
Archduke  did  really  desire  to  make  the 
Catholic  Church  catholic.  He  did  really 
believe  that  he  was  being  pro-Catholic 
in  being  pro-Austrian.  But  the  Kaiser 
cannot  be  pro-Catholic,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  have  been  really  pro-Austrian; 
he  was  simply  and  solely  anti-Servian; 
nay,  even  in  the  cruel  and  sterile  strength 
of  Turkey,  any  one  with  imagination  can 
see  something  of  the  tragedy,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  tenderness  of  true  belief. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  Mos- 
lems is,  as  the  poet  put  it,  they  offered 
to  man  the  choice  of  the  Koran  or  the 
sword.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
the  German  is  that  he  does  not  care 
about  the  Koran,  but  is  satisfied  if  he 
can  have  the  sword.  And  for  me,  I 
confess,    even    the    sins    of    these    three 


other  striving  empires  take  on,  in  com- 
parison, something  that  is  sorrowful  and 
dignified;  and  I  feel  they  do  not  deserve 
that  this  little  Lutheran  lounger  should 
patronize  all  that  is  evil  in  them,  while 
ignoring  all  that  is  good.  He  is  not 
Catholic;  he  is  not  Orthodox;  he  is  not 
Mohammedan.  He  is  merely  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  wishes  to  share  the  crime, 
though  he  cannot  share  the  creed.  He 
desires  to  be  a  persecutor  by  the  pang 
without  the  palm.  So  strongly  do  all  the 
instincts  cf  the  Prussian  drive  against 
liberty  that  he  would  rather  oppress 
other  peoples'  subjects  than  think  of 
anybody  going  without  the  benefits  of 
oppression.  He  is  a  sort  of  disinterested 
despot.  He  is  as  disinterested  as  the 
devil,  who  is  ready  to  do  any  one's  dirty 
work. 

The  Paradox  of  Prussia. 

This  would  seem  obviously  fantastic 
were  it  not  supported  by  solid  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained  otherwise. 
Indeed  it  would  be  inconceivable  if  we 
were  thinking  of  a  whole  people,  con- 
sisting of  free  and  varied  individuals. 
But  in  Prussia  the  governing  class  is 
really  a  governing  class,  and  a  very  few 
people  are  needed  to  think  along  these 
lines  to  make  all  the  other  people  act 
along  them.  And  the  paradox  of  Prus- 
sia is  this:  That  while  its  princes  and 
nobles  have  no  other  aim  on  this  earth 
but  to  destroy  democracy  wherever  it 
shows  itself,  they  have  contrived  to  get 
themselves  trusted,  not  as  wardens  of 
the  past,  but  as  forerunners  of  the  fu- 
ture. E\en  they  cannot  believe  that 
their  theory  is  popular,  but  they  do 
believe  that  it  is  progressive.  Here 
again  we  find  the  spiritual  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  monarchies  in  question. 
The  Russian  institutions  are,  in  many 
cases,  really  left  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  many  of  the  Russian 
people  know  it.  But  the  Prussian  in- 
stitutions are  supposed  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  Prussian  people,  and  most  of  the 
Prussian  people  believe  it.  It  is  thus 
much  easier  for  the  war  lords  to  go 
everywhere  and  impose  a  hopeless  slav- 
ery upon  every  one,  for  they  have  al- 
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ready  imposed  a  sort  of  hopeful  slavery 
on  their  own  simple  race. 

A  Factory  of  Thumbscrews. 

And  when  men  shall  speak  to  us  of  the 
hoary  iniquities  of  Russia  and  of  how 
antiquated  is  the  Russian  system  we  shall 
answer,  "Yes;  that  is  the  superiority  of 
Russia."  Their  institutions  are  part  of 
their  history,  whether  as  relics  or  fossils. 
Their  abuses  have  really  been  uses;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  been  used  up.  If 
they  have  old  engines  of  terror  or  tor- 
ment, they  may  fall  to  pieces  from  mere 
rust,  like  an  old  coat  of  armor.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Prussian  tyranny,  if  it  be 
tyranny  at  all,  it  is  the  whole  point  of  its 
claim  that  it  is  not  antiquated,  but  just 
going  to  begin,  like  the  showman.  Prus- 
sia has  a  whole  thriving  factory  of 
thumbscrews,  a  whole  humming  work- 
shop of  wheels  and  racks,  of  the  newest 
and  neatest  pattern,  with  which  to  win 
Europe  back  to  reaction  *  *  *  in- 
fandum  renovare  dolorem.  And  if  we 
wish  to  test  the  truth  of  this,  it  can  be 
done  by  the  same  method  which  showed 
us  that  Russia,  if  her  race  or  religion 


could  sometimes  make  her  an  invader 
and  an  oppressor,  could  also  be  made  an 
emancipator  and  a  knight  errant.  In  the 
same  way,  if  the  Russian  institutions  are 
old-fashioned,  they  honestly  exhibit  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad  that  can  be  found 
in  old-fashioned  things.  In  their  police 
system  they  have  an  inequality  which  is 
against  our  ideas  of  law.  But  in  their 
commune  system  they  have  an  equality 
that  is  older  than  law  itself.  Even  when 
they  flogged  each  other  like  barbarians, 
they  called  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names  like  children.  At  their  worst,  they 
retained  all  the  best  of  a  rude  society. 
At  their  best,  they  are  simply  good,  like 
good  children  or  good  nuns.  But  in  Prus- 
sia, all  that  is  best  in  the  civilized  ma- 
chinery is  put  at  the  service  of  all  that  is 
worst  in  the  barbaric  mind.  Here  again 
the  Prussian  has  no  accidental  merits, 
none  of  those  lucky  survivals,  none  of 
those  late  repentances,  which  make  the 
patchwork  glory  of  Russia.  Here  all  is 
sharpened  to  a  point  and  pointed  to  a 
purpose;  and  that  purpose,  if  words  and 
acts  have  any  meaning  at  all,  is  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 


V. 
The  "Bond  of  Teutonism" 


In  considering  the  Prussian  point  of 
view  we  have  been  considering  what 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  mental  limitation 
— a  kind  of  knot  in  the  brain.  Toward 
the  problem  of  Slav  population,  of  Eng- 
lish colonization,  of  French  armies,  and 
of  reinforcements  it  shows  the  same 
strange  philosophic  sulks.  So  far  as  I 
can  follow  it,  it  seems  to  amount  to 
saying,  "  It  is  very  wrong  that  you 
should  be  superior  to  me,  because  I  am 
superior  to  you."  The  spokesman  of 
this  system  seems  to  have  a  curious  ca- 
pacity for  concentrating  this  entangle- 
ment or  contradiction  sometimes  into  a 
single  paragraph,  or  even  a  single  sen- 
tence. I  have  already  referred  to  the 
German  Emperor's  celebrated  suggestion 
that  in  order  to  avert  the  peril  of  Hun- 


nishness  we  should  all  become  Huns.  A 
much  stronger  instance  is  his  more  re- 
cent order  to  his  troops  touching  the 
war  in  Northern  France.  As  most  people 
know,  his  words  ran:  "It  is  my  royal 
and  imperial  command  that  you  concen- 
trate your  energies,  for  the  immediate 
present,  upon  one  single  purpose,  and 
that  is  that  you  address  all  your  skill 
and  all  the  valor  of  my  soldiers  to  ex- 
terminate first  the  treacherous  English 
and  to  walk  over  Gen.  French's  con- 
temptible little  army."  The  rudeness  of 
the  remark  an  Englishman  can  afford  to 
pass  over.  What  I  am  interested  in  is 
the  mentality,  the  train  of  thought  that 
pan  manage  to  entangle  itself  even  in  so 
brief  a  space.  If  French's  little"  army 
is  contemptible  it  would  seem  clear  that 
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all  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  German 
Army  had  better  not  be  concentrated 
on  it,  but  on  the  larger  and  less  con- 
temptible allies.  If  all  the  skill  and 
valor  of  the  German  Army  are  concen- 
trated on  it  it  is  not  being  treated  as 
contemptible.  But  the  Prussian  rhetori- 
cian had  two  incompatible  sentiments  in 
his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  saying  them 
both  at  once.  He  wanted  to  think  of  an 
English  Army  as  a  small  thing;  but  he 
also  wanted  to  think  of  an  English  de- 
feat as  a  big  thing.  He  wanted  to 
exult,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  British  Nation  in  their 
attack  and  the  supreme  skill  and  valor 
of  the  Germans  in  repelling  such  an 
attack.  Somehow  it  must  be  made  a 
common  and  obvious  collapse  for  Eng- 
land and  yet  a  daring  and  unexpected 
triumph  for  Germany.  In  trying  to 
express  these  contradictory  conceptions 
simultaneously  he  got  rather  mixed. 
Therefore  he  bade  Germania  fill  all  her 
vales  and  mountains  with  the  dying 
agonies  of  this  almost  invisible  earwig, 
and  let  the  impure  blood  of  this  cock- 
roach redden  the  Rhine  down  to  the  sea. 

Prof.  Harnack's  Reproach. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  base  the 
criticism  on  the  utterance  of  any  acci- 
dental and  hereditary  Prince;  and  it  is 
quite  equally  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
philosophers  who  have  been  held  up  to 
us,  even  in  England,  as  the  very  proph- 
ets of  progress.  And  in  nothing  is  it 
shown  more  sharply  than  in  the  curious, 
confused  talk  about  race,  and  especially 
about  the  Teutonic  race.  Prof.  Harnack 
and  similar  people  are  reproaching  us, 
I  understand,  for  having  broken  "  the 
bond  of  Teutonism  " — a  bond  which  the 
Prussians  have  strictly  observed,  both  in 
breach  and  observance.  We  note  it  in 
the  open  annexation  of  lands  wholly 
inhabited  by  negroes,  such  as  Denmark. 
We  note  it  equally  in  their  instant  and 
joyful  recognition  of  the  flaxen  hair  and 
light  blue  eyes  of  the  Turks.  But  it  is 
still  the  abstract  principle  of  Prof.  Har- 
nack which  interests  me  most,  and  in 
following  it  I  have  the  same  complexity 
of  inquiry,  but  the  same  simplicity  of 


result.  Comparing  the  professor's  con- 
cern about  "  Teutonism "  with  his  un- 
concern about  Belgium,  I  can  only  reach 
the  following  result:  "A  man  need  not 
keep  a  promise  he  has  made.  But  a  man 
must  keep  a  promise  he  has  not  made." 
There  certainly  was  a  treaty  binding 
Britain  to  Belgium,  if  it  was  only  a  scrap 
of  paper.  If  there  was  any  treaty  bind- 
ing Britain  with  Teutonism  it  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  lost  scrap  of  paper — 
almost  what  one  might  call  a  scrap  of 
waste  paper.  Here  again  the  pedants 
ander  consideration  exhibit  the  illogical 
perversity  that  makes  the  brain  reel. 
There  is  obligation  and  there  is  no  obli- 
gation; sometimes  it  appears  that  Ger- 
many and  England  must  keep  faith  with 
each  other;  sometimes  that  Germany 
need  not  keep  faith  with  anybody  and 
anything;  sometimes  that  we,  alone 
among  European  peoples,  are  almost  en- 
titled to  be  Germans;  sometimes  that  be- 
sides us  Russians  and  Frenchmen  almost 
rise  to  a  Germanic  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter. But  through  all  there  is,  hazy  but 
not  hypocritical,  this  sense  of  some  com- 
mon Teutonism. 

Prof.  Haeckel,  another  of  the  wit- 
nesses raised  up  against  us,  attained  to 
some  celebrity  at  one  time  through  prov- 
ing the  remarkable  resemblance  between 
two  different  things  by  printing  dupli- 
cate pictures  of  the  same  thing.  Prof. 
Haeckel's  contribution  to  biology,  in  this 
case,  was  exactly  like  Prof.  Harnack's 
contribution  to  ethnology.  Prof.  Harnack 
knows  what  a  German  is  like.  When  he 
wants  to  imagine  what  an  Englishman  is 
like  he  simply  photographs  the  same 
German  over  again.  In  both  cases  there 
is  probably  sincerity,  as  well  as  simplic- 
ity. Haeckel  was  so  certain  that  the 
specie*  illustrated  in  embryo  really  are 
closely  related  and  linked  up  that  it 
seemed  to  him  a  small  thing  to  simplify 
it  by  mere  repetition.  Harnack  is  so 
certain  that  the  German  and  Englishman 
are  almost  alike  that  he  really  risks  the 
generalization  that  they  are  exactly 
alike.  He  photographs,  so  to  speak,  the 
same  fair  and  foolish  face  twice  over, 
and  calls  it  a  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween cousins.     Thus  he  can  prove  the 
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existence  of  Teutonism  just  about  as 
conclusively  as  Haeckel  has  proved  the 
more  tenable  proposition  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  God. 

Germans  and  English. 

Now,  the  German  and  the  Englishman 
are  not  in  the  least  alike — except  in  the 
sense  that  neither  of  them  are  negroes. 
They  are,  in  everything  good  and  evil, 
more  unlike  than  any  other  two  men  we 
can  take  at  random  from  the  great  Euro- 
pean family.  They  are  opposite  from 
the  roots  of  their  history — nay,  of  their 
geography.  It  is  an  understatement  to 
call  Britain  insular.  Britain  is  not  only 
an  island,  but  an  island  slashed  by  the 
sea  till  it  nearly  splits  into  three  islands, 
and  even  the  midlands  can  almost  smell 
the  salt.  Germany  is  a  powerful,  beau- 
tiful, and  fertile  inland  country,  which 
can  only  find  the  sea  by  one  or  two 
twisted  and  narrow  paths,  as  people  find 
a  subterranean  lake.  Thus  the  British 
Navy  is  really  national  because  it  is 
natural.  It  has  cohered  out  of  hundreds 
of  accidental  adventures  of  ships  and 
shipmen  before  Chaucer's  time  and  after 
it.  But  the  German  Navy  is  an  artifi- 
cial thing,  as  artificial  as  a  constructed 
Alp  would  be  in  England.  William  II. 
has  simply  copied  the  British  Navy,  as 
Frederick  II.  copied  the  French  Army, 
and  this  Japanese  or  antlike  assiduity  in 
imitation  is  one  of  the  hundred  qualities 
which  the  Germans  have  and  the  English 
markedly  have  not.  There  are  other 
German  superiorities  which  are  very 
much  superior.  The  one  or  two  really 
jolly  things  that  the  Germans  have  got 
are  precisely  the  things  which  the  Eng- 
lish haven't  got,  notably  a  real  habit  of 
popular  music  and  of  the  ancient  songs 
of  the  people;  not  merely  spreading  from 
the  towns  or  caught  from  the  profes- 
sionals. In  this  the  Germans  rather  re- 
semble the  Welsh,  though  heaven  knows 
what  becomes  of  Teutonism  if  they  do. 
But  the  difference  between  the  Germans 
and  the  English  goes  deeper  than  all 
these  signs  of  it.  They  differ  inore  than 
any  other  two  Europeans  in  the  normal 
posture  of  the  mind. 

Above  all,  they  differ  in  what  is  the 


most  English  of  all  English  traits — that 
shame  which  the  French  may  be  right  in 
calling  "  the  bad  shame,"  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly mixed  up  with  pride  and  sus- 
picion, the  upshot  of  which  we  call  shy- 
ness. Even  an  Englishman's  rudeness 
i.'^  often  rooted  in  his  being  embarrassed. 
But  a  German's  rudeness  is  rooted  in  his 
never  being  embarrassed.  He  eats  ar^d 
makes  love  noisily.  He  never  feels  a 
speech  or  a  song  or  a  sermon  or  a  large 
meal  to  be  what  the  English  call  "  out  of 
place  "  in  particular  circumstances.  When 
Germans  are  patriotic  and  religious  they 
have  no  reactions  against  patriotism  and 
religion,  as  have  the  English  and  the 
French.  Nay,  the  mistake  of  Germany 
in  the  modern  disaster  largely  arose 
from  the  facts  that  she  thought  England 
was  simple,  when  England  is  very  subtle. 
She  thought  that  because  our  politics 
have  become  largely  financial  they  had 
become  wholly  financial;  that  because 
our  aristocrats  had  become  pretty  cynical 
they  had  become  entirely  corrupt.  They 
could  not  seize  the  subtlety  by  which  a 
rather  used-up  P'nglish  gentleman  might 
sell  a  coronet  when  he  could  not  sell  a 
fortress;  might  lower  the  public  stand- 
ards and  yet  refuse  to  lower  the  flag. 
In  short,  the  Germans  are  quite  sure  that 
they  understand  us  entirely  because  they 
do  not  understand  us  at  all.  Possibly,  if 
they  began  to  understand  us  they  might 
hate  us  even  more,  but  I  would  rather 
be  hated  for  some  small  but  real  reason 
than  pursued  with  love  on  account  of  all 
kinds  of  qualities  which  I  do  not  possess 
and  which  I  do  not  desire.  And  when 
the  Germans  get  their  first  genuine 
glimpses  of  what  modern  England  is  like 
they  will  discover  that  England  has  a 
very  broken,  belated,  and  inadequate 
sense  of  having  an  obligation  to  Europe; 
but  no  sort  of  sense  whatever  of  having 
any  obligation  to  Teutonism. 

Slippery  Strength  of  Stupidity. 

This  is  the  last  and  strongest  of  the 
Prussian  qualities  we  have  here  con- 
sidered. There  is  in  stupidity  of  this 
sort  a  strange,  slippery  strength,  be- 
cause it  can  be  not  only  outsidp  rules, 
but  outside  reason.  The  man  who  really 
cannot  see  that  he  is  contradicting  him- 
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self  has  a  great  advantage  in  contro- 
versy, though  the  advantage  breaks  down 
when  he  tries  to  reduce  it  to  simple  ad- 
dition, to  chess — or  to  the  game  called 
war.  It  is  the  same  about  the  stupidity 
of  the  one-sided  kinship.  The  drunkard 
who  is  quite  certain  that  a  total  stranger 
is  his  long-lost  brother  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage until  it  comes  to  matters  of 
detail.  "  We  must  have  chaos  within," 
said  Nietzsche,  "  that  we  may  give  birth 
to  a  dancing  star." 

In  these  slight  notes  I  have  suggested 
the  principal  strong  points  of  the  Prus- 
sian character — a  failure  in  honor  which 
almost  amounts  to  a  failure  in  memory; 
an  egomania  that  is  honestly  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  other  party  is  an  ego,  and, 
above  all,  an  actual  itch  for  tyranny  and 
interference,  the  devil  which  everywhere 
torments  the  idle  and  the  proud.  To  these 
must  be  added  a  certain  mental  shape- 
lessness,  which  can  expand  or  contract 
without  reference  to  reason  or  record — a 


potential  infinity  of  excuses.  If  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  on  the  German  side  the 
German  professors  would  have  noted 
what  irresistible  energies  had  evolved 
the  Teutons.  As  the  English  are  on  the 
other  side,  the  German  professors  will 
say  that  these  Teutons  were  not  suffi- 
ciently evolved;  or  they  will  say  they 
were  just  sufficiently  evolved  to  show 
that  they  were  not  Teutons.  Probably 
they  will  say  both.  But  the  truth  is  that 
all  that  they  call  evolution  should  rather 
be  called  evasion.  They  tell  us  they  are 
opening  windows  of  enlightenment  and 
doors  of  progress.  The  truth  is  that  they 
are  breaking  up  the  whole  house  of  the 
human  intellect  that  they  may  abscond 
in  any  direction.  There  is  an  ominous 
and  almost  monstrous  parallel  between 
the  position  of  their  overrated  philos- 
ophers and  of  their  comparatively  un- 
derrated soldiers.  For  what  their  pro- 
fessors call  roads  of  progress  are  really 
routes  of  escape. 


South  Africa's  Boers  and  Britons 


By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 


The  heart  of  South  Africa,  Boer  and 
Briton,  is  with  England  in  this  war.  Here 
and  there  you  will  find  an  individual  who 
cherishes  bitter  and  hostile  memories,  of 
which  there  has  been  an  example  in  Mr. 
Beyer's  letter  the  other  day,  so  effectu- 
ally answered  by  Gen.  Botha.  But 
such  instances,  I  believe,  are  so  rare 
that  really  they  are  the  exceptions  which 
seem  to  prove  the  rule.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  every  person 
of  English  descent  is  heartily  with  the 
mother  country,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  be  an  overestimate  to  add  that 
quite  80  per  cent,  of  the  Dutch  are  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking. 

Still,  there  is  a  party  among  the  South 
African  Dutch  that  sees  no  necessity  for 
the  invasion  of  German  Southwest  Af- 
rica. This  party  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  have  for  long  been  pre- 
paring to  invade  them;  also  that  if  by 


any  chance  Germany  should  conquer  in 
this  war  South  Africa  would  be  one 
of  the  first  countries  that  they  would 
seize. 

In  speaking  of  this  I  talk  of  what  I 
understand,  since  for  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
travel  around  the  British  Empire  upon 
the  service  of  his  Majesty.  In  addition 
to  South  Africa,  I  have  visited  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland, 
and  Canada.  I  have  recently  traveled 
throughout  South  Africa  as  a  member  of 
the  Dominion's  Royal  Commission.  It 
was  my  first  visit  there  after  the  lapse 
of  a  whole  generation,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  everywhere  I  have  found  the 
most  intense  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
old  mother  land.  The  empire  is  one  and 
indivisible;  together  it  yfiW  stand  or  to- 
gether it  will  fall. 
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South  Africa  is  united;  it  has  forgot- 
ten its  recent  labor  troubles.  I  answer 
"  absolutely "  all  such  things  are  past 
history,  blown  away  and  destroyed  by 
this  great  wind  of  war.  South  Africa, 
down  to  its  lowest  Hottentot,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, but  one  object,  to  help  England  to 
win  in  this  vast  battle  of  the  nations. 
Why,  even  the  natives,  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  are  sending  subscriptions  from 
their  scanty  hoards  and  praying  to  be 
allowed  "  to  throw  a  few  stones  for  the 
King."  Did  not  Poutsma  say  as  much 
the  other  day? 

In  the  old  days,  of  course,  there  were 
very  strained  relations  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Boers,  which  had  their  roots  in 
foolish  and  inconsistent  acts  carried  out 
by  the  Home  Government,  generally  to 
forward  party  ends.  I  need  not  go  into 
them  because  they  are  too  long. 

Then  came  the  Boer  war,  which,  as 
you  know,  proved  a  much  bigger  enter- 
prise than  the  Home  Government  had 
anticipated.  It  cost  Britain  20,000  lives 
and  £300,000,000  of  English  money  before 
the  Boers  were  finally  subdued.  Only 
about  half  a  score  of  years  have  gone  by 
since  peace  was  declared.  Within  two  or 
three  years  of  that  peace  the  British 
Government  made  up  its  mind  to  a  very 
bold  step  and  one  which  was  viewed  with 
grave  doubts  by  many  people — namely, 
to  give  full  self-government  to  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Col- 
onies. 

Astonished  at  Results. 

When  I  traveled  through  South  Africa 
the  other  day  this  new  Constitution  had 
been  working  for  a  few  years,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  re- 
sults. Here  and  there  in  the  remoter 
districts,  it  is  true,  some  racial  feeling 
still  prevailed,  but  taken  as  a  whole  this 
seems  absolutely  to  have  died  away. 
Briton  and  Boer  have  come  together  in  a 
manner  for  which  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  so  shortly,  at  any  rate, 
after  a  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  to 
the  death.  I  might  give  many  instances, 
but  I  will  only  take  one.    At  Pretoria  I 


was  asked  to  inspect  a  company  of  Boy 
Scouts,  and  there  I  found  English  and 
Dutch  lads  serving  side  by  side  with  the 
utmost  brotherhood.  Again  I  met  most 
of  the  men  who  had  been  leaders  of  the 
Boers  in  the  war.  One  and  all  professed 
the  greatest  loyalty  to  England.  More- 
over, I  am  certain  that  this  was  not  lip 
loyalty;  it  was  from  the  heart.  Espe- 
cially was  I  impressed  by  that  great  man, 
Gen.  Botha,  with  whom  I  had  several 
conversations.  I  am  convinced  that  at 
this  moment  the  King  has  no  truer  or 
more  faithful  servant  than  Gen.  Botha. 
Again  and  again  did  I  hear  from  promi- 
nent South  Africans  of  Dutch  or  Hugue- 
not extraction  that  never  more  was  there 
any  chance  of  trouble  between  Boer  and 
Briton. 

I  know  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  this 
is  because  the  Dutch  feel  that  they  have 
on  the  whole  made  a  good  bargain,  hav- 
ing won  absolute  constitutional  liberty 
and  the  fullest  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, plus  the  protection  of  the  British 
fleet.  There  may  be  something  in  this 
view,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  feeling  goes 
a  great  deal  deeper  than  self-interest. 
Mutual  respect  has  arisen  between  those 
who  ten  years  ago  were  enemies  fighting 
each  other. 

Appeal  to  People's  Imagination. 

Moreover,  the  Boer  now  knows  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  British  Empire  and 
what  it  means  than  he  did  then.  Lastly, 
the  supreme  generosity  evinced  by 
Britain  in  giving  their  enemy  of  the  day 
before  every  right  and  privilege  that  is 
owned  by  her  other  oversea  dominions 
with  whom  she  has  never  had  a  quarrel 
appeals  deeply  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Dutch  people.  Now,  the  world  sees  the 
results.  Germany,  which  has  miscal- 
culated so  much  in  connection  with  this 
war  and  the  part  that  the  British  Empire 
would  play  in  it,  miscalculated  nowhere 
more  than  it  did  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa.  The  German  war  lords  hoped 
that  India  and  Egypt  would  rise,  they 
trusted  that  Canada  and  Australia  would 
prove  lukewarm,  but  they  were  certain 
that  South  Africa  would  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebel.    How  could  it  be  other- 
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wise,  they  thought,  seeing  that  but  yes- 
terday she  was  at  death  grips  with  us. 
Then  came  the  great  surprise.  Lo 
and  behold!  instead  of  rebelling.  South 
Africa  promptly  cabled  to  England  say- 
ing that  every  British  soldier  might  be 
withdrawn  from  her  shores,  and,  further, 
that  the  burghers  of  the  land  would 
themselves  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
German  possessions  of  Southwest  Africa 
for  the  Crown.  They  are  doing  so  at 
this  moment.  I  believe  that  today  there 
is  no  British  soldier  left  at  the  Cape, 
and  I  know  that  now  a  great  force  is 
moving  on  Southwest  Africa  furnished 
by  Boer  and  Briton  alike.  Can  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  tell  us  of  any  parallel 
case  to  this — that  a  country  conquered 
within  a  dozen  years  should  not  only 
need  no  garrison,  but  by  its  own  free 
will  undertake  war  against  the  enemies 
of  its  late  victor?  Surely  this  is  some- 
thing of  which  Britain  may  feel  proud. 

Deep  Distrust  of  Germany. 

Now,  some  of  your  readers  may  ask: 
"Why  is  it?  How  did  this  miracle,  for 
it  is  little  less,  happen?  "  My  answer  is 
that  it  has  been  caused  first  by  a  su- 
preme and  glorious  trust  in  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  England,  which  knows 
how  to  rule  colonies  as  no  other  nation 
has  done  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and 
secondly  by  a  deep  distrust  of  Germany. 
To  my  own  knowledge,  Germany  has  been 
intriguing  in  South  Africa  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  remember,  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
sending  to  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  information 
to  this  effect  which  reached  me  from  un- 
doubted sources  in  South  Africa.  Again, 
not  long  ago,  I  was  shown  a  document 
which  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  Zulu  Prince  Dinizulu,  son  of  King 
Cetewayo,  who  died  the  other  day.  It 
was  concluded  between  himself  and  Ger- 
mans, and  under  it  the  poor  man  had 
practically  sold  his  country  nominally  to 
a  German  firm,  but  doubtless  to  more 
powerful  persons  behind.  In  short,  there 
is  no  question  that  for  many  years  Ger- 
many has  had  its  eye  upon  South  Africa 
as  a  desirable  field  of  settlement  for  its 
subjects  under  the  German  and  not  the 


British  flag.  Now,  the  Boers  are  perfect- 
ly well  acquainted  with  this  fact  and  have 
no  wish  to  exchange  the  beneficent  rule 
of  Britain  for  that  of  Potsdam,  the  King 
Log  of  George  V.  for  the  King  Stork  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

You  ask  me  if  I  think  that  the  Boers 
are  likely  to  succeed  in  their  attack  on 
Southwest  Africa,  where  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Germans  have  a  very 
formidable  force;  indeed,  I  have  been 
told,  I  do  not  know  with  what  accuracy, 
that  they  have  accumulated  there  the 
vast  arsenal  of  war  material  that  was 
obviously  intended  to  be  used  on  some 
future  occasion  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Cape.  I  answer:  "  Certainly,  they  will 
succeed,  though  not  easily."  Remember 
what  stock  these  Boers  come  from.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  men  who  with- 
stood and  beat  Alva  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Botha  of  Huguenot  Descent. 

I  happen  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
that  period  of  history.  I  wrote  a  story 
called  "  Lysbeth  "  concerning  it,  and  to 
do  this  I  found  it  necessary  not  only  to 
visit  Holland  on  several  occasions,  but  to 
read  all  the  contemporary  records.  In 
the  light  of  the  information  which  I  thus 
obtained,  I  state  positively  that  the  world 
has  no  record  of  a  more  glorious  and 
heroic  struggle  than  that  made  by  the 
Dutch  against  all  the  power  of  Spain. 
Well,  the  Boers  are  descended  from  these 
men  and  women  (for  both  fought).  Also, 
they  include  a  very  large  dash  of  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  Europe,  namely,  that 
of  the  Huguenots.  For  instance,  Botha 
himself  is  of  Huguenot  descent.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  person  like  myself,  who 
have  that  same  blood  in  me,  to  talk  with 
him  for  five  minutes  without  becoming 
aware  of  his  origin.  Long  before  he  told 
me  so  I  knew  that  he  was  in  part  a 
Frenchman.  Men  so  great  are  not  easily 
conquered,  as  we  know  to  our  cost.  Why, 
it  took  quite  250,000  soldiers  and  three 
years  of  strenuous  guerrilla  warfare  to 
enable  Britain  to  defeat  40,000  or  50,000 
Dutch  farmers.  Therefore  I  have  per- 
sonally not  the  least  fear  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  campaign  against  South> 
west  Africa. 
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I  went  as  a  lad  as  Secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  Natal.  That  was  in  1875. 
Subsequently  I  accompanied  Sir  The- 
ophilus  Shepstone,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  in  South  Africa,  on 
his  famous  mission  to  the  Transvaal.  I 
am  now,  I  believe,  the  only  survivor  of 
that  mission,  and  certainly  the  only  man 
who  knows  all  the  inner  political  history 
of  that  event.  Afterward  I  held  office 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  was  in  the  country 
during  all  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
first  Boer  war.  For  instance,  I  dined 
with  Gen.  Colley  the  night  before  he 
started  on  his  ill-fated  expedition.  I 
think  there  were  thirteen  of  us  present 
at  that  historical  dinner.  Within  a  few 
weeks  six  or  eight  of  these  were  dead, 
including  Colley  himself,  killed  in  the 
fight  of  Majuba,  of  which  I  heard  the 
guns.  Of  those  present  at  that  dinner 
party  there  now  survive  only  Lady  Col- 
ley, my  wife,  and  myself. 

Felt  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

After  this  I  left  Africa,  and  more  than 
thirty  years  went  by  before  I  returned 
as  a  commissioner  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
perience; indeed,  I  felt  like  a  new  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  for  nearly  all  my  old  chiefs 
and  colleagues  were  dead,  and  another 
generation  had  arisen.     I  can  only  say 


that  I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  recep- 
tion which  I  received  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  with  strange  feelings 
that  almost  0!i  the  very  spot  where  I 
helped  to  read  the  proclamation  of  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal,  in  1877,  and 
with  my  own  hands  hoisted  the  British 
flag  over  the  land,  I  listened  to  my 
health  being  proposed  by  the  Dutch  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Transvaal  territory,  once 
more  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Such 
was  my  greeting  everywhere.  Three  and 
thirty  years  before  I  had  left  the  shores 
of  Africa,  believing  that  soon  or  late 
the  British  power  was  doomed  to  failure 
and  probably  to  extinction  there.  When 
I  left  them  again,  six  months  ago,  it  was 
with  the  glad  knowledge  that,  by  the 
united  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa,  it  was  re-established,  never  again 
to  pass  away.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
for  a  man  in  his  own  lifetime  to  see  a 
country  pass  through  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes, and  in  thj;  end  to  appear  in  the 
face  of  the  world  no  longer  as  England's 
enemy,  but  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
great  British  Empire,  one  of  her  best 
friends  and  supporters,  glorying  in  her 
flag,  which  now  floats  from  Cape 
Agalhas  to  the  Zambesi,  and  soon  will 
float  over  those  contingent  regions  that 
have  been  seized  by  the  mailed  fist  of 
Germany. 


Capt.  Mark  Haggard's  Death  in  Battle 


To  the  Editor  of  The  [London'i   Times: 

Sir:  In  various  papers  throughout  Eng- 
land has  appeared  a  letter,  or  part  of  a 
letter,  written  by  Private  C.  Derry  of 
the  Second  Battalion,  Welsh  Regiment. 
It  concerns  the  fall  of  my  much-loved 
nephew,  Capt.  Mark  Haggard,  of  the 
same  regiment,  on  Sept.  13  in  the  battle 
of  the  Aisne. 

Since  this  letter  has  been  published 
and,  vivid,  pathetic,  and  pride-inspiring 
as  it  is,  does  not  tell  all  the  tale,  I  have 
been  requested,  on  behalf  of  Mark's 
mother,  young  widow,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  to  give  the  rest  of  it 


as  it  was  collected  by  them  from  the  lips 
of  Lieut.  Somerset,  who  lay  wounded  by 
him  when  he  died.  Therefore  I  send  this 
supplementary  account  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  journals  which  have 
printed  the  first  part  of  the  story  will 
copy  it  from  your  columns. 

It  seems  that  after  he  had  given  the 
order  to  fix  bayonets,  as  told  by  Private 
Derry,  my  nephew  charged  the  German 
Maxims  at  the  head  of  his  company,  he 
and  his  soldier  servant  outrunning  the 
other  men.  Arrived  at  the  Maxim  in  front 
of  him,  with  the  rifle  which  he  was  using 
^g  P^rry  descrih<js,  he  shot  and  killed 
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the  three  soldiers  who  were  serving  it, 
and  then  was  seen  "  fighting  and  laying 
out "  the  Germans  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  empty  gun,  "  laughing  "  as  he  did  so, 
until  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the 
body  and  was  carried  away  by  his  ser- 
vant. 

His  patient  and  heroic  end  is  told  by 
Private  Derry,  and  I  imagine  that  the 
exhortation  to  "  Stick  it,  Welsh!  "  which 
from  time  to  time  he  uttered  in  his 
agony,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  his 
regiment.  Of  that  end  we  who  mourn 
him  can  only  say  in  the  simple  words  of 
Derry's  letter,  that  he  "  died  as  he  had 
lived — an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
to  add  as  a  thought  of  consolation  to 
those  throughout  the  land  who  day  by 


day  see  their  loved  ones  thus  devoured 
by  the  waste  of  war,  that  of  a  truth  these 
do  not  vainly  die.  Not  only  are  they 
crowned  with  fame,  but  by  the  noble 
manner  of  their  end  they  give  the  lie  to 
Bernhardi  and  his  school,  who  tell  us  that 
we  English  are  an  effete  and  worn-out 
people,  befogged  with  mean  ideals;  lost 
in  selfishness  and  the  lust  of  wealth  and 
comfort.  Moreover,  the  history  of  these 
deeds  of  theirs  will  surely  be  as  a  beacon 
to  those  destined  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  race  in  that  new  England 
which  shall  arise  when  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  which  we  must  fight  and  die 
has  prevailed — to  fall  no  more. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  Oct.  9. 


An  Anti-Christian  War 


By  Robert  Bridges. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  [London]   Times: 

Sir:  Since  the  beginning  of  this  war  the 
meaning  of  it  has  in  one  respect  consid- 
erably changed,  and  I  hope  that  our  peo- 
ple will  see  that  it  is  primarily  a  holy 
war.  It  is  manifestly  a  war  declared  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  devil. 

The  conduct  of  the  German  conscripts 
has  demonstrated  that  they  have  been 
instructed  to  adopt  in  full  practice  the 
theories  of  their  political  philosophers, 
and  that  they  have  heartily  consented  to 
do  this  and  freely  commit  every  cruelty 
that  they  think  will  terrorize  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  intend  to  crush.  The  de- 
tails of  their  actions  are  too  beastly  to 
mention. 

Their  philosophers,  as  I  read  them, 
teach  openly  that  the  law  of  love  is  silly 
and  useless,  but  that  brutal  force  and 
cruelty  are  the  useful  and  proper  means 
of  attaining  success  in  all  things. 
Shortly,  you  are  not  to  do  to  others  as 
you  wish  they  should  do  to  you,  but 
you  should  do  exactly  what  you  wLsh 
they  should  not  do  to  you;  that  is,  you 


should  cut  their  throats  and  seize  their 
property,  and  then  you  will  get  on. 

As  for  these  enlightened  philosophers, 
their  doctrines  are  plainly  an  apostasy 
from  the  Gospel — and  this  they  do  not 
scruple  to  avow;  and  their  tenets  are 
only  a  recrudescence  or  reassertion  of 
the  barbarism  which  we  hoped  we  had 
grown  out  of;  it  is  all  merely  damnable. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  judged  only  as 
utilitarian  policy,  it  is  stupid;  and  that 
they  blundered  in  neglecting  the  moral 
force  (for  that  is  also  a  force)  of  the 
antagonism  that  they  were  bound  to 
arouse  in  all  gentle  minds,  whether 
simple  or  cultured.  It  was  stupid  of 
them  not  to  perceive  that  their  hellish 
principles  would  shock  everything  that 
is  most  beloved  and  living  in  modern 
thought,  both  the  "  humanitarian  "  ten- 
dency of  the  time  and  the  respect  which 
has  grown  up  for  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  nationalities.  Now,  not  to  reckon 
with  such  things  was  stupid,  unless  they 
can  win  temporary  justification  by  im- 
mediate success. 
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What  success  is  possible  for  tliose  who 
thus  openly  outrage  humanity  remains 
to  be  seen;  but  they  cannot  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  any  doubt  as  to  what 
they  are  about.  Those  who  fight  for 
them  will  fight  for  "  the  devil  and  all  his 
works ";  and  those  who  fight  against 
them  will  be  fighting  in  the  holy  cause 
of  humanity  and  the  law  of  love.  If  the 
advocacy  of  their  bad  principles  and  their 
diabolical  conduct  do  not  set  the  whole 
world  against  them,  then  the  world  is 
worse  than  I  think.  My  belief  is  that 
there  are  yet  millions  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Satan,  and  who  will  be  as  much  shocked 
as  we  are;  and  that  this  internal  moral 
disruption  will  much  hamper  them.  This 
morning  I  have  a  legal  notice  sent  me 
from  a  German  resident  in  England  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  changed  his  name, 
for  shame  (I  suppose)  of  his  Fatherland. 

All  their  apology  throughout  has  been 


a  clumsy  tissue  of  self-contradictory  lies, 
and  their  occasional  hypocrisy  has  been 
hastily  pretended  and  ill-conceived.  The 
particular  contention  against  us — that 
we  were  betraying  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion by  supporting  the  barbarous  Slav — 
does  not  come  very  convincingly  from 
them  if  their  apostle  is  Nietzsche,  while 
the  Russian  prophet  is  Tolstoy. 

The  infernal  machine  which  has  been 
scientifically  preparing  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  is  now  on  its  wild  career 
like  one  of  Mr.  Wells's  inventions,  and 
wherever  it  goes  it  will  leave  desolation 
behind  it  and  put  all  material  progress 
back  for  at  least  half  a  century.  There 
was  never  anything  in  the  world  worthier 
of  extermination,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  all  civilized  nations  to  unite  to  drive 
it  back  into  its  home  and  exterminate  it 
there.      I  am,  &c., 

ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

Sept.  1. 


English  Artists'  Protest 


Art  lovers  in  Great  Britain  have  drawn  up 
a  protest  against  the  vandalism  of  German 
soldiers.  Copies  of  this  protest  have  been 
sent  to  the  Comte  de  Lalaing,  Belgian  Min- 
ister in  London;  the  American  Ambassador, 
with  a  humble  request  that  it  may  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Art  Ad- 
viser to  the  Belgian  Government.  Those  ivho 
have  signed  include  well-knoivn  collectors. 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland ;  the 
Director  and  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum;  the  Directors  ot  the  National 
Gallery,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Musejtm, 
and  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  the  Keepers  of  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion and  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art;  Keepers  in  the  British  Museum;  the 
Joint  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund,  and  many  critics  and 
others  prominent  in  the  art  world. 

The  whole  civilized  world  has  wit- 
nessed with  horror  the  terrible  effects 
of  modern  warfare  on  helpless  inhabi- 
tants of  Belgium  and  France,  and  on 
ancient  buildings  and  other  works  of  art 
which  are  the  abiding  monuments  of  the 
piety  and  culture  of  their  ancestors. 


Some  of  the  acts  of  the  invading  Ger- 
man army  against  buildings  may  be  de- 
fensible from  the  military  standpoint; 
but  it  seems  certain  from  present  infor- 
mation that  in  some  signal  instances, 
notably  at  Louvain  and  Rheims,  this  de- 
fense cannot  hold  good  against  the  mass 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  signatories  of  this  protest  claim 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  a  partisan 
body.  Their  contention  in  this  matter 
is  that  the  splendid  monuments  of  the 
arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  have  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  are  the  inheritance 
of  the  whole  world,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  civilized  communities  to  endeavor 
to  preserve  them  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
struction of  posterity.  While  France  and 
Belgium  are  individually  the  poorer  from 
such  wanton  destruction,  the  world  at 
large  is  no  less  impoverished. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  desire 
to  express  our  strong  indignation  and 
abhorrence  at  the  gratuitous  destruction 
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of  ancient  buildings  that  has  marked 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  France  by 
the  German  Army,  and  we  wish  to  enter 
a  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  continuance  of  so  barbarous  and 
reckless  a  policy.  That  it  is  the  result 
of  a  policy,  and  not  of  an  accident,  is 
shown  by  the  similarity  of  the  fate  of 
Louvain,  Malines,  Termonde,  Senlis,  and 
finally  Rheims. 

Many  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  showing  that  our  love  and  respect  for 
art  are  not  bounded  by  our  nationality, 
but  we  feel  compelled  to  publish  to  the 
world  our  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
barbarous  acts  committed  by  the  army 
that  represents  a  country  which  has  done 
so  much  to  promote  and  advance  the 
study  of  art  and  its  history. 

The  signatories  are: 

DEVONSHIRE. 

CHOLMONDELET. 

LANSDOWNE. 

PEVERSHAM. 

MABEL   PEVERSHAM. 

LEICESTER. 

LONSDALE. 

NORMANTON. 

NORTHBROOK. 

PLYMOUTH. 

DILLON. 

ALINGTON. 

D'ABERNON. 

ISABEL  SOMERSET. 

FREDERICK   L.    COOK. 

AUDLEY    D.    NEELD. 

HERBERT  RAPHAEL. 

SIDNEY    COLVIN. 

MARTIN    CONWAY. 

CHARLES    HOLROYD. 

PREDERIC    G.    KENYON. 


HUGH   LANE. 

PRANCIS  BEAUPORT  PALMER. 

C.    HERCULES    READ. 

CECIL  HARCOURT  SMITH. 

ISIDORE   SPIELMANN. 

HERBERT  B.  TREE. 

WHITWORTH  WALLIS. 

CHARLES  AITKEN, 

OTTO    BEIT. 

MAURICE  W.   BROCKWELLi. 

A.  H.  BUTTERY. 

C.  S.   CARSTAIRS. 
JAMES    L.    CAW. 
HERBERT  COOK. 

D.  H.   S.   CRANAGE. 
LIONEL    CUST. 
CAMPBELL    DODGSON. 
CHARLES  DOWDESWELL. 
DAVID   ERSKINE. 

H.  A.  L.   FISHER. 

J.   L.   GARVIN. 

PERCIVAL  GASKELL. 

ALGERNON   GRAVES. 

JAMES   GREIG. 

O.    GUTEKUNST. 

EDWARD   HUTTON. 

G.  B.   CROFT-LYONS. 

D.    S.    MACCOLL. 

ERIC   MACLAGAN. 

G.  MAYER. 

MORTIMER  MENPES. 

ALMERIC  H.   PAGET. 

J.    S.   R.    PHILLIPS. 

G.  N.  COUNT  PLUNKETT. 

JANET  ROSS. 

ROBERT  ROSS. 

M.  E.  SADLER. 

MARION  SPIELMANN. 

A.  J.  SULLEY. 

D.   CROAL  THOMSON. 

T.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

W.    H.    JAMES    WEALE. 

FREDERICK   A.   WHITE. 

R.  C.   WITT. 


To  Arms! 


By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 


Is  it  possible  that  there  are  still  some 
of  our  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
causes  of  this  war,  and  are  ignorant  of 
the  great  stakes  at  issue  which  will 
speedily  have  so  important  a  bearing 
upon  the  lives  of  each  and  all  of  them? 
It  is  hard  to  believe  it,  and  yet  it  is  so 
stated  by  some  who  profess  to  know. 
Let  me  try,  in  the  shortest  space  and  in 
the  clearest  words  that  I  can  command, 
to  lay  before  them  both  the  causes  and 
the  possible  effects,  and  to  implore  them 
now,  now,  at  this  very  moment,  before 
it  is  too  late,  to  make  those  efforts  and 
sacrifices  which  the  occasion  demands. 
In  Germany,  every  man  from  the  ages 
of  sixteen  to  fifty-five  is  with  the  colors. 
The  last  man  has  been  called  up.  And 
yet  we  hear — we  could  not  bear  to  see — 
that  young  athletic  men  in  this  country 
are  playing  football  or  cricket,  while  our 
streets  are  full  of  those  who  should  be 
in  our  camps.  All  our  lives  have  been 
but  a  preparation  for  this  supreme 
moment.  All  our  future  lives  will  be 
determined  by  how  we  bear  ourselves  in 
these  few  months  to  come.  Shame, 
shame  on  the  man  who  fails  his  country 
in  this  its  hour  of  need!  I  would  not 
force  him  to  serve.  I  could  not  think 
that  the  service  of  such  a  man  was  of 
any  avail.  Let  the  country  be  served  by 
free  men,  and  let  them  deal  with  the 
coward  or  the  sluggard  who  flinches. 

The  causes  of  the  war  are  only  of  mo- 
ment to  us,  at  this  stage,  in  that  we  gain 
more  strength  in  our  arms  and  more  iron 
in  our  souls  by  a  knowledge  that  it  is 
for  all  that  is  honorable  and  sacred  for 
which  we  fight.  What  really  concerns  us 
is  that  we  are  in  a  fight  for  our  national 
life,  that  we  must  fight  through  to  the 
end,  and  that  each  and  all  of  us  must 
help,  in  his  own  fashion,  to  the  last  ounce 
of  his  strength,  that  this  end  may  be 
victory.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  situa- 
tion.    It  is  not  words  and  phrases  that 


we  need,  but  men,  men — and  always  more 
men.  If  words  can  bring  the  men  then 
they  are  of  avail.  If  not  they  may  well 
wait  for  the  times  to  mend.  But  if  there 
is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  as  to 
the  justice  of  his  country's  quarrel,  then 
even  a  writer  may  find  work  ready  to 
his  hand. 

Let  us  cast  our  minds  back  upon  the 
events  which  have  led  up  to  this  conflict. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  separate 
classes,  those  which  prepared  the  general 
situation,  and  those  which  caused  the 
special  quarrel.  Each  of  these  I  will 
treat  in  its  turn. 

Teuton  Intoxication. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
one  which  a  man  must' be  blind  and  deaf 
not  to  understand,  that  for  many  years 
Germany,  intoxicated  by  her  success  in 
war  and  by  her  increase  of  wealth,  has 
regarded  the  British  Empire  with  eyes 
of  jealousy  and  hatred.  It  has  never  been 
alleged  by  those  who  gave  expression  to 
this  almost  universal  national  passion 
that  Great  Britain  had  in  any  way,  either 
historically  or  commercially,  done  Ger- 
many a  mischief.  Even  our  most  bitter 
traducers,  when  asked  to  give  any  def- 
inite historical  reasons  for  their  dislike, 
were  compelled  to  put  forward  such 
ludicrous  excuses  as  that  the  British  had 
abandoned  the  Prussian  King  in  the  year 
1761,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  Prussian  King  had  abandoned  his 
own  allies  in  the  same  war  under  far 
more  damaging  circumstances,  acting  up 
to  his  own  motto  that  no  promises  are 
binding  where  the  vital  interests  of  a 
State  are  in  question.  With  all  their 
malevolence  they  could  give  no  examples 
of  any  ill  turn  done  by  us  until  their 
deliberate  policy  had  forced  us  into  an- 
tagonism. On  the  other  hand,  a  long  list 
of  occasions  could  very  easily  be  compiled 
on  which  we  had  helped  thenl  in  some 
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common  cause,  from  the  days  of  Marl- 
borough to  those  of  Bliicher.  Until  the 
twentieth  century  had  turned  they  had 
no  possible  cause  for  political  hatred 
against  us.  In  commerce  our  record  was 
even  more  clear.  Never  in  any  way  had 
we  interfered  with  that  great  develop- 
ment of  trade  which  has  turned  them 
from  one  of  the  poorest  to  one  of  the 
richest  of  European  States.  Our  markets 
were  open  to  them  untaxed,  while  our 
own  manufactures  paid  20  per  cent,  in 
Germany.  The  markets  of  India,  of 
Egypt,  and  of  every  portion  of  the  em- 
pire which  had  no  self-appointed  tariff, 
were  as  open  to  German  goods  as  to  Brit- 
ish ones.  Nothing  could  possibly  have 
been  more  generous  than  our  commercial 
treatment.  No  doubt  there  was  some 
grumbling  when  cheap  imitations  of  our 
own  goods  were  occasionally  found  to 
oust  the  originals  from  their  markets. 
Such  a  feeling  was  but  natural  and  hu- 
man. But  in  all  matters  of  commerce, 
as  in  all  matters  political  before  the 
dawn  of  this  century,  they  have  no 
shadow  of  a  grievance  against  us. 

And  yet  they  hated  us  with  a  most 
bitter  hatred,  a  hatred  which  long  ante- 
dates the  days  when  we  were  compelled 
to  take  a  definite  stand  against  them. 
In  all  sorts  of  ways  this  hatred  showed 
itself,  in  the  diatribes  of  professors,  in 
the  pages  of  books,  in  the  columns  of  the 
press.  Usually  it  was  a  sullen,  silent 
dislike.  Sometimes  it  would  flame  up 
suddenly  into  bitter  utterance,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  unseemly  dispute  around  the 
deathbed  of  the  Emperor's  father,  or  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  Raid.  And 
yet  this  bitter  antagonism  was  in  no 
way  reciprocated  in  this  country.  If  a 
poll  had  been  taken  at  any  time  up  to 
the  end  of  the  century  as  to  which  Euro- 
pean country  was  our  natural  ally,  the 
vote  would  have  gone  overwhelmingly 
for  Germany.  "  America  first  and  then 
Germany "  would  have  been  the  verdict 
of  nine  men  out  of  ten.  But  then  oc- 
curred two  events  which  steadied  the 
easy-going  Briton,  and  made  him  look 
more  intently  and  with  a  more  question- 
ing gaze  at  his  distant  cousin  over  the 
water.    Thor.e  two  events  were  the  Boer 


war  and  the  building  of  the  German 
fleet.  The  first  showed  us,  to  our 
amazement,  the  bitter  desire  which  Ger- 
many had  to  do  us  some  mischief,  the 
second  made  us  realize  that  she  was 
forging  a  weapon  with  which  that  de- 
sire might  be  fulfilled. 

The  Boer  War  and  Germany. 

We  are  most  of  us  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  torrent  of  calumny  and  in- 
sult which  was  showered  upon  us  in  the 
day  of  our  temporary  distress  by  the  na- 
tion to  whom  we  had  so  often  been  a 
friend  and  an  ally.  It  is  true  that  other 
nations  treated  us  little  better,  and  yet 
their  treatment  hurt  us  less.  The  dif- 
ference as  it  struck  men  at  the  time  may 
be  summarized  in  this  passage  from  a 
British  writer  of  the  period. 

"  But  it.  was  very  different  with  Ger- 
many," he  says.  "  Again  and  again  in 
the  world's  history  we  have  been  the 
friends  and  the  allies  of  these  people. 
It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
in  those  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  in 
those  of  Napoleon.  When  we  could  not 
help  them  with  men  we  helped  them  with 
money.  Our  fleet  has  crushed  their  ene- 
mies. And  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  we  have  had  a  chance  of  seeing 
who  were  our  friends  in  Europe,  and  no- 
where have  we  met  more  hatred  and 
more  slander  than  from  the  German 
press  and  the  German  people.  Their 
most  respectable  journals  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  represent  the  British  troops — 
troops  every  bit  as  humane  and  as  highly 
disciplined  as  their  own — not  on\y  as 
committing  outrages  on  person  and 
property,  but  even  as  murdering  women 
and  children. 

"  At  first  this  unexpected  phenomenon 
merely  surprised  the  British  people,  then 
it  pained  them,  and  finally,  after  two 
years  of  it,  it  has  roused  a  deep,  en- 
during anger  in  their  minds." 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  continued 
attacks  upon  us  have  left  an  enduring 
feeling  of  resentment,  which  will  not  and 
should  not  die  away  in  this  generation. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  five  years 
ago  a  complete  defeat  of  Germany  in  a 
European    war    would    have    certainly 
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caused  British  intervention.  Public  sen- 
timent and  racial  affinity  would  never 
have  allowed  us  to  see  her  really  go  to 
the  wall.  And  now  it  is  certain  that  in 
our  lifetime  no  British  guinea  and  no 
soldier's  life  would  under  any  circum- 
stances be  spent  for  such  an  end.  That 
is  one  strange  result  of  the  Boer  war, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  prove  not  the  least  important." 

Such  was  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
nation  when  they  perceived  Germany, 
under  the  lead  of  her  Emperor,  following 
up  her  expressions  of  enmity  by  starting 
with  restless  energy  to  build  up  a  for- 
midable fleet,  adding  programme  to  pro- 
gramme, out  of  all  possible  proportion 
to  the  German  commerce  to  be  defended 
or  to  the  German  coastline  exposed  to 
attack.  Already  vainglorious  boasts 
were  made  that  Germany  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  Britain  upon  the  seas.  "  The 
Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  greets  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Pacific,"  said  the  Kaiser 
later  in  a  message  to  the  Czar.  What 
was  Britain  to  do  under  this  growing 
menace?  So  long  as  she  was  isolated  the 
diplomacy  of  Germany  might  form  some 
naval  coalition  against  her.  She  took 
the  steps  which  were  necessary  for  her 
own  safety,  and  without  forming  an  al- 
liance she  composed  her  differences  with 
France  and  Russia  and  drew  closer  the 
friendship  which  united  her  with  her  old 
rival  across  the  Channel.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  new  German  fleet  was  the  entente 
cordiale.  We  had  found  our  enemy.  It 
was  necessary  that  we  should  find  our 
friends.  Thus  we  were  driven  into  our 
present  combination. 

And  now  we  had  to  justify  our  friend- 
ship. For  the  first  time  we  were  com- 
pelled to  openly  oppose  Germany  in  the 
deep  and  dangerous  game  of  world  pol- 
itics. They  wished  to  see  if  our  under- 
standing was  a  reality  or  a  sham.  Could 
they  drive  a  wedge  between  us  by  show- 
ing that  we  were  a  fair-weather  friend 
whom  any  stress  would  alienate?  Twice 
they  tried  it,  once  in  1906  when  they 
bullied  France  into  a  conference  at  Al- 
geciras  but  found  that  Britain  was  firm 
at  her  side,  and  again  in  1911  when  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  they  stirred  up 


trouble  by  sending  a  gunboat  to  Agadir, 
and  pushed  matters  to  the  very  edge  of 
war.  But  no  threats  induced  Britain  to 
be  false  to  her  mutual  insurance  with 
France.  Now  for  the  third  and  most 
fatal  time  they  have  demanded  that  we 
forswear  ourselves  and  break  our  own 
bond  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us.  Blind 
and  foolish,  did  they  not  know  by  past  ex- 
perience that  we  would  keep  our  promise 
given?  In  their  madness  they  have 
wrought  an  irremediable  evil  to  them- 
selves, to  us,  and  to  all  Europe. 

I  have  shown  that  we  have  in  very 
truth  never  injured  nor  desired  to  injure 
Germany  in  commerce  nor  have  we  op- 
posed her  politically  until  her  own  delib- 
erate actions  drove  us  into  the  camp  of 
her  opponents.  But  it  may  well  be  asked 
why  then  did  they  dislike  us,  and  why 
did  they  weave  hostile  plots  against  us? 
It  was  that,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  and 
as  indeed  it  actually  may  have  been,  we, 
independently  of  our  own  wills,  stood  be- 
tween Germany  and  that  world  empire 
of  which  she  dreamed.  This  was  caused 
by  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no 
control  and  which  we  could  not  modify 
if  we  had  wished  to  do  so.  Britain, 
through  her  maritime  power  and  the  en- 
ergy of  her  merchants  and  people,  had 
become  a  great  world  power  when  Ger- 
many was  still  unformed.  Thus,  when 
she  had  grown  to  her  full  stature,  she 
found  that  the  choice  places  of  the  world 
and  those  most  fitted  for  the  spread  of 
a  transplanted  European  race  were  al- 
ready filled  up.  It  was  not  a  matter 
which  we  could  help  nor  could  we  alter 
it,  since  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  would  not,  even  if  we  could  be 
imagined  to  have  wished  it,  be  trans- 
ferred to  German  rule.  And  yet  the 
Germans  chafed,  and  if  we  can  put  our- 
selves in  their  places  we  may  admit  that 
it  was  galling  that  the  surplus  of  their 
manhood  should  go  to  build  up  the 
strength  of  an  alien  and  possibly  a  rival 
State.  So  far  we  could  see  their  grievance, 
or,  rather  their  misfortune,  since  no  one 
was  in  truth  to  blame  in  the  matter. 
Had  their  needs  been  openly  and  rea- 
sonably expressed,  and  had  the  two 
States  moved  in  concord  in  the  matter. 
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it  is  difficult  to  think  that  no  helpful 
solution  of  any  kind  could  have  been 
found. 

As  Germans  See  England. 
But  the  German  method  of  approach- 
ing the  problem  has  never  been  to  ask 
sympathy  and  co-operation,  but  to  pic- 
ture us  as  a  degenerate  race  from  whom 
anything  might  be  gained  by  playing 
upon  our  imagined  weakness  and  coward- 
ice. A  nation  which  attends  quietly  to 
its  own  sober  business  must,  according 
to  their  mediaeval  notions,  be  a  nation 
of  decadent  poltroons.  If  we  fight  our 
battles  by  means  of  free  volunteers  in- 
stead of  enforced  conscripts  then  the 
military  spirit  must  be  dead  among  us. 
Perhaps,  even  in  this  short  campaign, 
they  have  added  this  delusion  also  to  the 
dust-bin  of  their  many  errors.  But  such 
was  their  absurd  self-deception  about  the 
most  virile  of  European  races.  Did  we 
propose  disarmament,  then  it  was  not 
humanitarianism  but  cowardice  that 
prompted  us,  and  their  answer  was  to 
enlarge  their  programme.  Did  we  sug- 
gest a  navy-building  holiday,  it  was  but 
a  cloak  for  our  weakness  and  an  incite- 
ment that  they  should  redouble  their 
efforts.  Our  decay  had  become  a  part 
of  their  national  faith.  At  first  the 
wish  may  have  been  the  father  to  the 
thought,  but  soon  under  the  reiterated 
assertions  of  their  crazy  professors  the 
proposition  became  indisputable.  Bern- 
hardi  in  his  book  upon  the  next  war 
cannot  conceal  the  contempt  in  which  he 
has  learned  to  hold  us.  Neibuhr  long 
ago  had  prophesied  the  coming  fall  of 
Britain,  and  every  year  was  believed  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  to  make  it  more 
certain.  To  these  jaundiced  eyes  all 
seemed  yellow,  when  the  yellowness  lay 
only  in  themselves.  Our  army,  our 
navy,  our  colonies,  all  were  equally  rot- 
ton.  "  Old  England,  old,  indeed,  and 
corrupt,  rotten  through  and  through." 
One  blow  and  the  vast  sham  would  fly 
to  pieces,  and  from  those  pieces  the  vic- 
tor could  choose  his  reward.  Listen  to 
Prof.  Treitschke,  a  man  who,  above 
all  others,  has  been  the  evil  genius  of 
his  country,  and  has  done  most  to  push 
it  toward  this  abyss:  "A  thing  that  is 


wholly  a  sham,"  he  cried,  in  allusion  to 
our  empire,  *'■  cannot,  in  this  universe  of 
ours,  endure  forever.  It  may  endure  for 
a  day,  but  its  doom  is  certain."  Were 
ever  words  more  true  when  applied  to 
the  narrow  bureaucracy  and  swaggering 
Junkerdom  of  Prussia,  the  most  artificial 
and  ossified  sham  that  ever  our  days 
have  seen?  See  which  will  crack  first, 
our  democracy  or  this,  now  that  both 
have  been  plunged  into  the  furnace  to- 
gether. The  day  of  God's  testing  has 
come,  and  we  shall  see  which  can  best 
abide  it. 

The  Blame  Not  England's. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  we  are  in  no 
way  to  blame  for  the  hostility  which  has 
grown  up  between  us.  So  far  as  it  had 
any  solid  cause  at  all  it  has  arisen  from 
fixed  factors,  which  could  no  more  be 
changed  by  us  than  the  geographical 
position  which  has  laid  us  right  across 
their  exit  to  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
That  this  deeply  rooted  national  senti- 
ment, which  forever  regarded  us  as  the 
Carthage  to  which  they  were  destined  to 
play  the  part  of  Rome,  would,  sooner  or 
later,  have  brought  about  war  between 
us,  is,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt. 
But  it  was  planned  to  come  at  the  mo- 
ment which  was  least  favorable  for  Brit- 
ain, "  Even  English  attempts  at  a 
rapprochement  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
real  situation,"  says  Bernhardi.  "  We 
may,  at  most,  use  them  to  delay  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  war  until  we 
may  fairly  imagine  we  have  some  pros- 
pect of  success."  A  more  shameless 
sentence  was  never  penned,  and  one 
stands  marveling  which  is  the  more 
grotesque — the  cynicism  of  the  senti- 
ment or  the  folly  which  gave  such  a 
warning  to  the  victim.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered that  Bernhardi's  words  are  to  be 
taken  very  seriously,  for  they  are  not 
the  ravings  of  some  Pan-German  mono- 
maniac, but  the  considered  views  of  the 
foremost  military  writer  of  Germany,  one 
who  is  in  touch  with  those  inner  circles 
whose  opinions  are  the  springs  of  na- 
tional policy.  "  Our  last  and  greatest 
reckoning  is  to  be  with  Great  Britain," 
said  the  bitter  Treitschke.  Sooner  or 
later  the  shock  was  to  come.     Germany 
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sat  brooding  over  the  chessboard  of  the 
world  waiting  for  the  opening  which 
should  assure  a  winning  game. 

It  was  clear  that  she  should  take  her 
enemies  separately  rather  than  together. 
If  Britain  were  attacked  it  was  almost 
certain  that  France  and  Russia  would 
stand  by  her  side.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  quarrel  could  be  made  with 
these  two  powers,  and  especially  with 
Russia,  in  the  first  instance,  then  it  was 
by  no  means  so  certain  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  Public 
opinion  has  to  be  strongly  moved  before 
our  country  can  fight,  and  public  opinion 
under  a  Liberal  Government  might  well 
be  divided  upon  the  subject  of  Russia. 
Therefore,  if  the  quarrel  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  seem  to  be  entirely  one  be- 
tween Teuton  and  Slav  there  was  a 
good  chance  that  Britain  would  remain 
undecided  until  the  swift  German  sword 
had  done  its  work.  Then,  with  the  grim 
acquiescence  of  our  deserted  allies,  the 
still  bloody  sword  would  be  turned  upon 
ourselves,  and  that  great  final  reckoning 
would  have  come. 

Such  was  the  plan,  and  fortune  favored 
it.  A  brutal  murder  had,  not  for  the 
first  time,  put  Servia  into  a  position 
where  a  State  may  be  blamed  for  the 
sins  of  individuals.  An  ultimatum  was 
launched  so  phrased  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  State  to  accept  it  as  it  stood 
and  yet  remain  an  independent  State. 
At  the  first  sign  of  argument  or  remon- 
strance the  Austrian  Army  marched 
upon  Belgrade.  Russia,  which  had  been 
already  humiliated  in  1908  by  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Bosnia,  could  not  possibly 
submit  a  second  time  to  the  Caudine 
Forks.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
sword  hilt.  Germany  sprang  to  the  side 
of  her  ally.  France  ranged  herself  with 
Russia.  Like  a  thunderclap  the  war  of 
the  nations  had  begun. 

So  far  all  had  worked  well  for  German 
plans.  Those  of  the  British  public  who 
were  familiar  with  the  past  and  could 
look  into  the  future  might  be  well  aware 
that  our  interests  were  firmly  bound  with 
those  of  France,  and  that  if  our  faggots 
were  not  tied  together  they  would  as- 
suredly be  snapped  each  in  its  turn.    But 


the  unsavory  assassination  which  had 
been  so  cleverly  chosen  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  war  bulked  large  in  the  eyes 
of  our  people,  and,  setting  self-interest 
to  one  side,  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lic might  well  have  hesitated  to  enter 
into  a  quarrel  where  the  cause  seemed 
remote  and  the  issues  ill-defined.  What 
was  it  to  us  if  a  Slav  or  a  Teuton  col- 
lected the  harbor  due  of  Saloniki!  So 
the  question  might  have  presented  itself 
to  the  average  man  who  in  the  long  run 
is  the  ruler  of  this  country  and  the 
autocrat  of  its  destinies.  In  spite  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  on  such  a  quarrel  we  could  have 
gained  that  national  momentum  which 
might  carry  us  to  victory.  But  at  that 
very  moment  Germany  took  a  step  which 
removed  the  last  doubt  from  the  most 
cautious  of  us  and  left  us  in  a  position 
where  we  must  either  draw  our  sword 
or  stand  forever  dishonored  and  humili- 
ated before  the  world.  The  action  de- 
manded of  us  was  such  a  compound  of 
cowardice  and  treachery  that  we  ask 
ourselves  in  dismay  what  can  we  ever 
have  done  that  could  make  others  for 
one  instant  imagine  us  to  be  capable  of 
so  dastardly  a  course.  Yet  that  it  was 
really  supposed  that  we  could  do  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  merely  put  forward  as 
an  excuse  for  drawing  us  into  war,  is 
shown  by  the  anger  and  consternation 
of  the  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor  when 
we  drew  back  from  what  the  British 
Prime  Minister  had  described  as  "  an 
infamous  proposal."  One  has  only  to 
read  our  Ambassador's  description  of  his 
interview  with  the  German  Chancellor 
after  our  decision  was  announced,  "  so 
evidently  overcome  by  the  news  of  our 
action,"  to  see  that  through  some  ex- 
traordinary mental  aberration  the  Ger- 
man rulers  did  actually  believe  that  a 
vital  treaty  with  Britain's  signature 
upon  it  could  be  regarded  by  this  coun- 
try as  a  mere  "  scrap  of  paper." 

The  Treaty  of  1839. 

What  was  this  treaty  which  it  was 
proposed  so  lightly  to  set  aside?  It  was 
the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium signed  in  1839  (confirmed  verbally 
and  in  writing  by  Bismarck  in  1870)  by 
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Prussia,  France,  and  Britain,  each  of 
whom  pledged  their  word  to  observe  and 
to  enforce  it  On  the  strength  of  it  Bel- 
gium had  relied  for  her  security  amid 
her  formidable  neighbors.  On  the  strength 
of  it  also  France  had  lavished  all  her 
defenses  upon  her  eastern  frontier,  and 
left  her  northern  exposed  to  attack. 
Britain  had  guaranteed  the  treaty,  and 
Britain  could  be  relied  upon.  Now,  on 
the  first  occasion  of  testing  the  value  of 
her  word  it  was  supposed  that  she  would 
regard  the  treaty  as  a  worthless  scrap 
of  paper,  and  stand  by  unmoved  while  the 
little  State  which  had  trusted  her  was 
flooded  by  the  armies  of  the  invader.  It 
was  unthinkable,  and  yet  the  wisest 
brains  of  Germany  seem  to  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  we  had  sunk  to 
such  depths  of  cowardly  indolence  that 
even  this  might  go  through.  Surely  they 
also  have  been  hpynotized  by  those  fool- 
ish dreams  of  Britain's  degeneration, 
from  which  they  will  have  so  terrible  an 
awakening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  General  Staff 
had  got  ahead  of  the  diplomatists,  and 
the  German  columns  were  already  over 
the  border  while  the  point  was  being  de- 
bated at  Berlin.  There  was  no  retreat 
from  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
up.  "  It  is  to  us  a  vital  matter  of  strat- 
egy and  is  beyond  argument,"  said  the 
German  soldier.  "  It  is  to  us  a  vital 
matter  of  honor  and  is  beyond  argu- 
ment," answered  the  British  statesman. 
The  die  was  cast.  No  compromise  was 
possible.  Would  Britain  keep  her  word 
or  would  she  not?  That  was  the  sole 
question  at  issue.  And  what  answer  save 
one  could  any  Briton  give  to  it ?  "I  do 
not  believe,"  said  our  Prime  Minister, 
"  that  any  nation  ever  entered  into  a 
great  controversy  with  a  clearer  con- 
science and  stronger  conviction  that  it 
is  fighting,  not  for  aggression,  not  for 
the  maintenance  ot  its  own  selfish  inter- 
est, but  in  defense  of  principles  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  vital  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  world."  So  he  spoke,  and 
history  will  indorse  his  words,  for  we 
surely  have  our  quarrel  just. 

So  much  for  the  events  which  have 


led  us  to  war.  Now  for  a  moment  let  us 
glance  at  what  we  may  have  to  hope  for, 
what  we  may  have  to  fear,  and,  above  all, 
what  we  must  each  of  us  do  that  we 
win  through  to  a  lasting  peace. 

What  have  we  to  gain  if  we  win  ?  That 
we  have  nothing  material  to  gain,  no 
colonies  which  we  covet,  no  possessions 
of  any  sort  that  we  desire,  is  the  final 
proof  that  the  war  has  not  been  provoked 
by  us.  No  nation  would  deliberately  go 
out  of  its  way  to  wage  so  hazardous  and 
costly  a  struggle  when  there  is  no  prize 
for  victory.  But  one  enormous  indirect 
benefit  we  will  gain  if  we  can  make  Ger- 
many a  peaceful  and  harmless  State.  We 
will  surely  break  her  naval  power  and 
take  such  steps  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
menace  to  us  any  more.  It  was  this 
naval  power,  with  its  rapid  increase  and 
the  need  that  we  should  ever,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  has  so  well  expressed  it,  be 
ready  at  our  average  moment  to  meet  an 
attack  at  their  chosen  moment — it  was 
this  which  has  piled  up  our  war  estimates 
during  the  last  ten  years  until  they  have 
bowed  us  down.  With  such  enormous 
sums  spent  upon  ships  and  guns,  great 
masses  of  capital  were  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  while  an  even 
more  serious  result  was  that  our  pro- 
grammes of  social  reform  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed from  want  of  the  money  which 
could  finance  them.  Let  the  menace  of 
that  lurking  fleet  be  withdrawn — the 
nightmare  of  those  thousand  hammers 
working  day  and  night  in  forging  engines 
for  our  destruction — and  our  estimates 
will  once  again  be  those  of  a  civilized 
Christian  country,  while  our  vast  capital 
will  be  turned  from  measures  of  self- 
protection  to  those  of  self-improvement. 
Should  our  victory  be  complete,  there  is 
little  which  Germany  can  yield  to  us  save 
the  removal  of  that  shadow  which  has 
darkened  us  so  long.  But  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  never,  if 
we  do  our  work  well  now,  look  across  the 
North  Sea  with  the  sombre  thoughts 
which  have  so  long  been  ours,  while  their 
lives  will  be  brightened  and  elevated  by 
money  which  we,  in  our  darker  days, 
have  had  to  spend  upon  our  ships  and 
our  guns. 
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Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we 
should  suffer  if  we  were  to  lose.  All 
the  troubles  of  the  last  ten  years  would 
be  with  us  still,  but  in  a  greatly  exagger- 
ated form.  A  larger  and  stronger  Ger- 
many would  dominate  Europe  and 
would  overshadow  our  lives.  Her  coast 
line  would  be  increased,  her  ports  would 
face  our  own,  her  coaling  stations  would 
be  in  every  sea,  and  her  great  army, 
greater  then  than  ever,  would  be  within 
striking  distance  of  our  shores.  To  avoid 
sinking  forever  into  the  condition  of  a 
dependant,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  rigid  compulsory  serv- 
ice, and  our  diminished  revenues  would 
be  all  turned  to  the  needs  of  self-defense. 
Such  would  be  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  we  should  hand  on  to  our  children 
that  free  and  glorious  empire  which  we 
inherited  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  richness 
and  its  splendor  from  those  strong 
fathers  who-  have  built  it  up.  What 
peace  of  mind,  what  self-respect  could 
be  left  for  us  in  the  remainder  of  our 
lives!  The  weight  of  dishonor  would  lie 
always  upon  our  hearts.  And  yet  this 
will  be  surely  our  fate  and  our  future 
if  we  do  not  nerve  our  souls  and  brace 
our  arms  for  victory.  No  regrets  will 
avail,  no  excuses  will  help,  no  after- 
thoughts can  profit  us.  It  is  now — now 
— even  in  these  weeks  and  months  that 
are  passing  that  the  final  reckoning  is 
being  taken,  and  when  once  the  sum  is 
made  up  no  further  effort  can  change  it. 
What  are  our  lives  or  our  labors,  our 
fortunes  or  even  our  families,  when  com- 
pared with  the  life  or  death  of  the  great 
mother  of  us  all  ?  We  are  but  the  leaves 
of  the  tree.  What  matter  if  we  flutter 
down  today  or  tomorrow,  so  long  as  the 
great  trunk  stands  and  the  burrowing 
roots  are  firm.  Happy  the  man  who  can 
die  with  the  thought  that  in  this  greatest 
crisis  of  all  he  has  served  his  country  to 
the  uttermost,  but  who  would  bear  the 
thoughts  of  him  who  lives  on  with  the 
memory  that  he  had  shirked  his  duty 
and  failed  his  country  at  the  moment  of 
her  need? 

There  is  a  settled  and  assured  future 
if  we  win.  There  is  darkness  and  trou- 
ble if  we  lose.  But  if  we  take  a  broader 
sweep  and  trace  the  meanings  of  this 


contest  as  they  affect  others  than  our- 
selves, then  ever  greater,  more  glorious 
are  the  issues  for  which  we  fight.  For 
the  whole  world  stands  at  a  turning  point 
of  its  history,  and  one  or  other  of  two 
opposite  principles,  the  rule  of  the  sol- 
dier or  the  rule  of  the  citizen,  must  now 
prevail.  In  this  sense  we  fight  for  the 
masses  of  the  German  people,  as  some 
day  they  will  understand,  to  free  them 
from  that  formidable  military  caste 
which  has  used  and  abused  them,  spend- 
ing their  bodies  in  an  unjust  war  and 
poisoning  their  minds  by  every  device 
which  could  inflame  them  against  those 
who  wish  nothing  save  to  live  at  peace 
with  them.  We  fight  for  the  strong, 
deep  Germany  of  old,  the  Germany  of 
music  and  of  philosophy,  against  this 
monstrous  modern  aberration  the  Ger- 
many of  blood  and  of  iron,  the  Germany 
from  which,  instead  of  the  old  things  of 
beauty,  there  come  to  us  only  the  rant 
of  scolding  professors  with  their  final 
reckonings,  their  Weltpolitik,  and  their 
Godless  theories  of  the  Superman  who 
stands  above  morality  and  to  whom  all 
humanity  shall  be  subservient.  Instead 
of  the  world-inspiring  phrases  of  a 
Goethe  or  a  Schiller,  what  are  the  words 
in  the  last  decade  which  have  been  quoted 
across  the  sea?  Are  they  not  always 
the  ever-recurring  words  of  wrath  from 
one  ill-balanced  man  ?  "  Strike  them 
with  the  mailed  fist."  "  Leave  such  a 
name  behind  you  as  Attila  and  his 
Huns."  "  Turn  your  weapons  even  upon 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  at  my  com- 
mand." These  are  the  messages  which 
have  come  from  this  perversion  of  a  na- 
tion's soul. 

A  Mighty  Despotism. 

But  the  matter  lies  deep.  The  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs  have  used 
their  peoples  as  a  great  landowner  might 
use  the  serfs  upon  his  estate.  It  was, 
and  is,  their  openly  expressed  theory  that 
they  were  in  their  position  by  the  grace 
of  God,  that  they  owed  no  reckoning  to 
any  man,  and  that  kingdom  and  folk 
were  committed  for  better  or  worse  to 
their  charge.  Round  this  theory  of  the 
Dark  Ages  there  gathered  all  the  forces 
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of  the  many  courts  of  the  empire,  all  the 
nobility  who  make  so  huge  a  class  in 
Germanic  countries,  all  the  vast  army  to 
whom  strict  discipline  and  obedience  were 
the  breath  of  life,  all  the  office-holders 
of  the  Stftte,  all  the  purveyors  of  warlike 
stores.  These  and  their  like  were  the 
natural  setting  to  such  a  central  idea. 
Court  influence  largely  controlled  the 
teaching  at  school  and  universities,  and 
so  the  growing  twig  could  be  bent.  But 
all  these  forces  together  could  not  have 
upheld  so  dangerous  and  unnatural  a 
theory  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  a  servile  press.  How  that  press  was 
managed,  how  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
could  be  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left 
with  the  same  precision  as  a  platoon  of 
grenadiers,  has  been  shown  clearly 
enough  in  the  memoirs  of  Bismarck. 
Public  opinion  was  poisoned  at  its  very 
roots.  The  average  citizen  lived  in  a 
false  atmosphere  where  everything  was 
distorted  to  his  vision.  He  saw  his 
Kaiser,  not  as  an  essentially  weak  and 
impetuous  man  with  a  dangerous  entour- 
age who  were  ever  at  his  ear,  but  as 
Germany  personified,  an  angel  with  a 
flaming  sword,  beating  back  envious  as- 
sailants from  the  beloved  Fatherland.  He 
saw  his  neighbors  not  as  peaceful  nations 
who  had  no  possible  desire  to  attack  him, 
but  on  the  contrary  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  him.  but  as  a  band  of  envious  and 
truculent  conspirators  who  could  only  be 
kept  in  order  by  the  sudden  stamp  of  the 
jackboot  and  the  menacing  clatter  of 
the  sabre.  He  insensibly  imbibed  the 
Neitzsche  doctrine  that  the  immorality 
of  the  Superman  may  be  as  colossal  as 
his  strength  and  that  the  slave-evangel 
of  Christianity  was  superseded  by  a 
sterner  law.  Thus,  when  he  saw  acts 
which  his  reason  must  have  told  him 
were  indefensible  he  was  still  narcotized 
by  this  conception  of  some  new  standard 
of  right.  He  saw  his  Kaiser  at  the  time 
of  a  petty  humiliation  to  Great  Britain 
sending  a  telegram  of  congratulation  to 
the  man  who  had  inflicted  this  rebuff. 
Could  that  be  approved  by  reason  ?  At  a 
time  when  all  Europe  was  shuddering 
,  over  the  Armenian  massacres  he  saw  this 
same    Kaiser    paying    a    complimentary 


visit  to  the  Sultan  whose  hands  were  still 
wet  with  the  blood  of  murdered  Chris- 
tians. Could  that  be  reconciled  with  what 
is  right?  A  little  later  he  saw  the  Kaiser 
once  again  pushing  himself  into  Mediter- 
ranean politics,  where  no  direct  German 
interest  lay,  and  endeavoring  to  tangle 
up  the  French  developments  in  Northern 
Africa  by  provocative  personal  appear- 
ances at  Morocco,  and,  later,  by  sending 
a  gunboat  to  intrude  upon  a  scene  of  ac- 
tion which  had  already  by  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras  been  allotted  to  France.  How 
could  an  honest  German  whose  mind  was 
undebauched  by  a  controlled  press  justify 
such  an  interference  as  that?  He  is  or 
should  be  aware  that,  in  annexing  Bosnia, 
Austria  was  tearing  up  a  treaty  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  signatories,  and 
that  his  own  country  was  supporting  and 
probably  inciting  her  ally  to  this  public 
breach  of  faith.  Could  he  honestly  think 
that  this  was  right?  And,  finally,  he 
must  know,  for  his  own  Chancellor  has 
publicly  proclaimed  it,  that  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  was  a  breach  of  international 
right,  and  that  Germany,  or,  rather,  Prus- 
sia, had  perjured  herself  upon  the  day 
that  the  first  of  her  soldiers  passed  over 
the  frontier.  How  can  he  explain  all  this 
to  himself  save  on  a  theory  that  might 
is  right,  that  no  moral  law  applies  to  the 
Superman,  and  that  so  long  as  one  hews 
one's  way  through,  the  rest  can  matter 
little?  To  such  a  point  of  degradation 
have  public  morals  been  brought  by  the 
infernal  teachings  of  Prussian  military 
philosophy,  dating  back  as  far  as 
Frederick  II.,  but  intensified  by  the 
exhortations  of  press  and  professors  dur- 
ing our  own  times.  The  mind  of  the 
average  kindly  German  citizen  has  been 
debauched  and  yet  again  debauched  until 
it  needed  just  such  a  world  crisis  as  this 
to  startle  him  at  last  from  his  obsession 
and  to  see  his  position  and  that  of  his 
country  in  its  true  relation  with  hu- 
manity and  progress. 

The  Final  Stakes. 
Thus  I  say,  that  for  the  German  who 
stands  outside  the  ruling  classes,  our 
victory  would  bring  a  lasting  relief,  and 
some  hope  that  in  future  his  destiny 
should  be  controlled  by  his  own  judg- 
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ment  and  not  by  the  passions  or  interests 
of  those  againsc  whom  he  has  at  present 
no  appeal.  A  system  which  has  brought 
disaster  to  Germany  and  chaos  to  all 
Europe  can  never,  one  would  think,  be 
resumed,  and  amid  the  debris  of  his 
empire  the  German  may  pick  up  that 
precious  jewel  of  personal  freedom  which 
is  above  the  splendor  of  foreign  conquest. 
A  Hapsburg  or  a  HohenzoUern  may  find 
his  true  place  as  the  servant  rather  than 
the  master  of  a  nation.  But  apart  from 
Germany,  look  at  the  effects  which  our 
victory  must  have  over  the  whole  wide 
world.  Everywhere  it  will  mean  the 
triumph  of  reasoned  democracy,  of  pub- 
lic debate,  of  ordered  freedom  in  which 
every  man  is  an  active  unit  in  the  sys- 
tem of  his  own  Govei'nment,  while  our 
defeat  would  stand  for  a  victory  to  a 
priviliged  class,  the  thrusting  down  of 
the  civilian  by  the  arrogance  and  intol- 
erance of  militarism,  and  the  subjection 
of  all  that  is  human  and  progressive  to 
all  that  is  cruel,  narrow,  and  reactionary. 
This  is  the  stake  for  which  we  play,  and 
the  Avorld  will  lose  or  gain  as  well  as  we. 
You  may  well  come,  you  democratic  over- 
sea men  of  our  blood,  to  rally  round  us 
now,  for  all  that  you  cherish,  all  that  is 
bred   in   your   very   bones,   is   that   for 


which  we  fight.  And  you,  lovers  of 
freedom  in  every  land,  we  claim  at  least 
your  prayers  and  your  wishes,  for  if  our 
sword  be  broken  you  will  be  the  poorer. 
But  fear  not,  for  our  sword  will  not  be 
broken,  nor  shall  it  ever  drop  from  our 
hands  until  this  matter  is  forever  set 
in  order.  If  every  ally  we  have  upon 
earth  were  to  go  down  in  blood  and  ruin, 
still  would  we  fight  through  to  the  ap- 
pointed end.  Defeat  shall  not  daunt  us. 
Inconclusive  victory  shall  not  turn  us 
from  our  purpose.  The  grind  of  poverty 
and  the  weariness  of  hopes  deferred  shall 
not  blunt  the  edge  of  our  resolve.  With 
God's  help  we  shall  go  to  the  end,  and 
when  that  goal  is  reached  it  is  our  prayer 
that  a  new  era  shall  come  as  our  re- 
ward, an  era  in  which,  by  common  action 
of  State  with  State,  mutual  hatreds  and 
strivings  shall  be  appeased,  land  shall 
no  longer  be  estranged  from  land,  and 
huge  armies  and  fleets  will  be  night- 
mares of  the  past.  Thus,  as  ever,  the 
throes  of  evil  may  give  birth  to  good. 
Till  then  our  task  stands  clear  before 
us — a  task  that  will  ask  for  all  we  have 
in  strength  and  resolution.  Have  you 
who  read  this  played  your  part  to  the 
highest?  If  not,  do  it  now,  or  stand 
forever  shamed. 


Conan  Doyle  on  British  Militarism 


Early  last  year,  in  the  course  of  some 
comments  which  I  made  upon  the  slight- 
ing remarks  about  our  army  by  Gen.  von 
Bernhardi,  I  observed:  "  It  may  be  noted 
that  Gen.  von  Bernhardi  has  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  our  troops.  This  need  not  trouble 
us.  We  are  what  we  are,  and  words  will 
not  alter  it.  From  very  early  days  our 
soldiers  have  left  their  mark  upon  Con- 
tinental warfare,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  we  have  declined  from  the 
manhood  of  our  forefathers."  Since  then 
he  has  returned  to  the  attack. 

With  that  curious  power  of  coming 
after  deep  study  to  the  absolutely  dia- 
metrically wrong  conclusion  which  thp 
German  expert,  political  or  military,  ap- 


pears to  possess,  he  says  in  his  "  War 
of  Today  ":  "  The  English  Army,  trained 
more  for  purposes  of  show  than  for 
modern  war,"  adding  in  the  same  sen- 
tence a  sneer  at  our  "  inferior  colonial 
levies." 

He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
sidering his  views  presently  upon  the 
fighting  value  of  our  oversea  troops,  and 
surely,  so  far  as  our  own  are  concerned, 
he  must  already  be  making  some  inter- 
esting notes  for  his  next  edition,  or, 
rather,  for  the  learned  volume  upon 
"  Germany  and  the  Last  War,"  which 
will,  no  doubt,  come  from  his  pen.  He  is 
a  man  to  whom  we  might  well  raise  a  ^ 
statue,  for  I  am  convinced  that  liis  frank 
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confession  of  German  policy  has  been 
worth  at  least  an  army  corps  to  this 
country.  We  may  address  to  him  John 
Davidson's  lines  to  his  enemy: 

I'^nwIllinK  frlfnd.  let  not  your  spite  abnte. 
S|)ur  us  with  scorn  and  strengthen  us  with 
hate. 

There  is  another  German  gentleman 
who  must  be  thinking  rather  furiously. 
He  is  a  certain  Col.  Gadke,  who  ap- 
peared officially  at  Aldershot  some  years 
ago,  was  hospitably  entertained,  being 
shown  all  that  he  desired  to  see,  and  on 
his  return  to  Berlin  published  a  most 
deprecatory  description  of  our  forces. 
He  found  no  good  thing  in  them.  I  have 
some  recollection  that  Gen.  French 
alluded  in  a  public  speech  to  this  critic's 
remarks,  and  expressed  a  modest  hope 
that  he  and  his  men  would  some  day  have 
the  opportunity  of  showing  how  far  they 
were  deserved.  Well,  he  has  had  his  op- 
portunity, and  Col.  Gadke,  like  so 
many  other  Germans,  seems  to  have  made 
a  miscalculation. 

Germans  Untried  in  War. 

An  army  which  has  preserved  the  ab- 
surd parade  schritt,  an  exercise  which 
is  painful  to  the  bystander,  as  he  feels 
that  it  is  making  fools  of  brave  men, 
must  have  a  tendency  to  throw  back  to 
earlier  types.  These  Germans  have 
been  trained  in  peace  and  upon  the 
theory  of  books.  In  all  that  vast  host 
there  is  hardly  a  man  who  has  stood  at 
the  wrong  end  of  a  loaded  gun.  They 
live  on  traditions  of  close  formations, 
vast  cavalry  charges,  and  other  things 
which  ¥^ill  not  fit  into  modern  warfare. 
Braver  men  do  not  exist,  but  it  is  the 
bravery  of  men  who  have  been  taught 
to  lean  upon  each  other,  and  not  the  cold, 
self-contained,  resourceful  bravery  of  the 
man  who  has  learned  to  fight  for  his 
own  hand.  The  British  have  had  the 
teachings  of  two  recent  campaigns  fought 
with  modern  weapons — that  of  the  Tirah 
and  of  South  Africa.  Now  that  the  re- 
serves have  joined  the  colors  there  are 
few  regiments  which  have  not  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  veterans  from  these  wars 
in  their  ranks.  The  Pathan  and  the  Boer 
have  been  their  instructors  in  something 
more  practical  than  those  imperial  grand 


manoeuvres  where  the  all-highest  played 
with  his  puppets  in  such  a  fashion  that 
one  of  his  Generals  remarked  that  the 
chief  practical  difficulty  of  a  campaig^i 
so  conducted  would  be  the  disposal  of 
the  dead. 

Boers  and  Pathans  have  been  hard 
masters  and  have  given  many  a  slap  to 
their  admiring  pupils,  but  the  lesson  has 
been  learned.  It  was  not  show  troops, 
General,  who,  with  two  corps,  held  five 
of  your  best  day  after  day  from  Mons 
to  Compiegne.  It  is  no  reproach  to  your 
valor,  but  you  were  up  against  men  who 
were  equally  brave  and  knew  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  game.  This  must  be- 
gin to  break  upon  you,  and  will  surely 
grow  clearer  as  the  days  go  by.  We 
shall  often  in  the  future  take  the  knock 
as  well  as  give  it,  but  you  will  not  say 
that  we  are  a  slow  army  if  you  live  to 
chronicle  this  war,  nor  will  your  imperial 
master  be  proud  of  the  adjective  which 
he  has  demeaned  himself  in  using  before 
his  troops  had  learned  their  lesson. 

The  South  African  Lesson. 

The  fact  is  that  the  German  Army, 
with  all  its  great  traditions,  has  been 
petrifying  for  many  years  back.  They 
never  learned  the  lesson  of  South  Af- 
rica. It  was  not  for  want  of  having  it 
expounded  to  them,  for  their  military 
attache — "  'im  with  the  spatchcock  on  'is 
'elmet,"  as  I  heard  him  described  by  a 
British  orderly — missed  nothing  of  what 
occurred,  as  is  evident  from  their  of- 
ficial history  of  the  war.  And  yet  they 
missed  it,  and  with  all  those  ideas  of  in- 
dividual efficiency  and  elastic  independ- 
ent formation  which  are  the  essence  of 
modern  soldiering.  Their  own  more  lib- 
eral thinkers  were  aware  of  it.  Here 
are  the  words  which  were  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Giintz,  the  representative  of 
the  younger  school,  in  Beverlein's  famous 
novel : 

"  The  organization  of  the  German 
Army  rested  upon  foundations  which  had 
been  laid  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since 
the  great  war  they  had  never  seriously 
been  put  to  the  proof,  and  during  the 
last  three  decades  they  had  only  been  al- 
tered  in   the   most  trifling  details.     In 
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three  long  decades!  And  in  one  of  those 
decades  the  world  at  large  had  advanced 
as  much  as  in  the  previous  century. 

"  Instead  of  turning  this  highly  de- 
veloped intelligence  to  good  account,  they 
bound  it  hand  and  foot  on  the  rack  of 
an  everlasting  drill  which  could  not  have 
been  more  soullessly  mechanical  in  the 
days  of  Frederick,  It  held  them  to- 
gether as  an  iron  hoop  holds  together  a 
cask,  the  dry  staves  of  which  would  fall 
asunder  at  the  first  kick." 

Lord  Roberts  has  said  that  if  ten 
points  represent  the  complete  soldier, 
eight  should  stand  for  his  efficiency  as 
a  shot.  The  German  maxim  has  rather 
been  that  eight  should  stand  for  his 
efficiency  as  a  drilled  marionette.  It  has 
been  reckoned  that  about  two  hundred 
books  a  year  appear  in  Germany  upon 
military  affairs,  against  about  twenty  in 
Britain.  And  yet,  after  all  this  expert 
debate,  the  essential  point  of  all  seems 
to  have  been  missed — that  in  the  end 
everything  depends  upon  the  man  behind 
the  gun,  upon  his  hitting  his  opponent 
and  upon  his  taking  cover  so  as  to  avoid 
being  hit  himself. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  result  when  shown  upon  the 
field  of  battle  has  filled  our  men  with 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and  contempt — 
contempt  for  the  absurd  tactics  and  ad- 
miration for  the  poor  devils  who  struggle 
on  in  spite  of  them.  Listen  to  the  voices 
of  the  men  who  are  the  real  experts. 
Says  a  Lincolnshire  Sergeant:  "  They 
were  in  solid  square  blocks,  and  we 
couldn't  help  hitting  them."  Says  Private 
Tait  (Second  Essex):  "Their  rifle  shoot- 
ing is  rotten.  I  don't  believe  they  could 
hit  a  haystack  at  100  yards."  "They 
are  rotten  shots  with  their  rifles,"  says 
an  Oldham  private.  "  They  advance  in 
close  column,  and  you  simply  can't  help 
hitting  them,"  writes  a  Gordon  High- 
lander. "  You  would  have  thought  it  was 
a  big  crowd  streaming  out  from  a  cup 
tie,"  says  Private  Whitaker  of  the 
Guards.  "  It  was  like  a  farmer's  ma- 
chine cutting  grass,"  so  it  seemed  to 
Private  Hawkins  of  the  Coldstreams, 
"  No  damned  good  as  riflemen,"  says  a 
Connemara    boy,      "  You    couldn't    help 


hitting  them.  As  to  their  rifle  fire,  it 

was   useless,"  "  They   shoot   from   the 

hip,  and  don't  seem  to  aim  at  anything 
in  particular." 

Not  Books  That  Count. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  prac- 
tical men  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Surely  a  poor  result  from  the  200  vol- 
umes a  year  and  all  the  weighty  labors 
of  the  General  Staff!  "  Artillery  nearly 
as  good  as  our  own,  rifle  fire  beneath 
contempt."  That  is  the  verdict.  How 
will  the  well-taught  parade  schritt  avail 
them  when  it  comes  to  a  stricken  field? 

But  let  it  not  seem  as  if  this  were 
meant  for  disparagement.  We  should 
be  sinking  to  the  Kaiser's  level  if  we 
answer  his  "  contemptible  little  army  " 
by  pretending  that  his  own  troops  are 
anything  but  a  very  formidable  and  big 
army.  They  are  formidable  in  numbers, 
formidable,  too,  in  their  patriotic  devo- 
tion, in  their  native  courage,  and  in  the 
possession  of  such  material,  such  great 
cannon,  airci'aft,  machine  guns,  and  ar- 
mored cars  as  none  of  the  Allies  can 
match.  They  have  every  advantage 
which  a  nation  would  be  expected  to  have 
when  it  has  known  that  war  was  a  cer- 
tainty, while  others  have  only  treated  it 
as  a  possibility.  There  is  a  minuteness 
and  earnestness  of  preparation  which  are 
only  possible  for  an  assured  event.  But 
the  fact  remains,  and  it  will  only  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  by  the  Em- 
peror's unchivalrous  phrase,  that  in  ev- 
ery arm  the  British  have  already  shown 
themselves  to  be  the  better  troops.  Had 
he  the  Froissart  spirit  within  him  he 
would  rather  have  said:  "You  have  to- 
day a  task  which  is  worthy  of  you.  You 
are  faced  by  an  army  which  has  a  high 
repute  and  a  great  history.  There  is  real 
glory  to  be  won  today."  Had  he  said 
this  then,  win  or  lose,  he  would  not  have 
needed  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  words — 
the  words  of  ungenerous  spirit. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  how  German 
critics  have  taken  for  granted  that  the 
British  Army  had  deteriorated,  while  the 
opinion  of  all  those  who  were  in  close 
touch  with  it  was  that  it  was  n,ever  so 
good.    Even  some  of  the  French  experts 
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made  the  same  mistake,  and  Gen.  Bon- 
nat  counseled  his  countrymen  not  to  rely 
upon  it,  since  *'  it  would  take  refuge  amid 
its  islands  at  the  first  reverse."  One 
would  think  that  the  cause  which  makes 
for  its  predominance  were  obvious.  Apart 
from  any  question  of  national  spirit  there 
is  the  all-important  fact  that  the  men 
are  there  of  their  own  free  will,  an  ad- 
vantage which  I  trust  that  we  shall 
never  be  compelled  to  surrender.  Again, 
the  men  are  of  longer  service  in  every 
arm,  and  they  have  far  more  opportuni- 
ties of  actual  fighting  than  come  to  any 
other  force.  Finally  they  are  divided  into 
regiments  with  centuries  of  military 
glories  streaming  from  their  banners, 
which  carry  on  a  mighty  tradition.  The 
very  words  the  Guards,  the  Rifles,  the 
Connaught  Rangers,  the  Buffs,  the 
Scots  Greys,  the  Gordons,  sound  like 
bugle  calls.  How  could  an  army  be  any- 
thing but  dangerous  which  had  such 
units  in  its  line  of  battle?  " 

History  Repeating  Itself. 

And  yet  there  remains  the  fact  that 
both  enemies  and  friends  are  surprised 
at  our  efficiency.  This  is  no  new  phe- 
nomenon. Again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  history  the  British  armies  have  had 
to  win  once  more  the  reputation  which 
had  been  forgotten.  Continentals  have 
always  begun  by  refusing  to  take  them 
seriously.  Napoleon,  who  had  never  met 
them  in  battle,  imagined  that  their  un- 
broken success  was  due  to  some  weak- 
ness in  his  Marshals  rather  than  in  any 
excellence  of  the  troops.  "  At  last  I 
have  them,  these  English,"  he  exclaimed 
as  he  gazed  at  the  thin,  red  line  at 
Waterloo.  "  At  last  they  have  me,  these 
English,"  may  have  been  his  thought 
that  evening  as  he  spurred  his  horse  out 
of  the  debacle.  Foy' warned  him  of  the 
truth.  *'  The  British  infantry  '  is  the 
devil,"  said  he.  "  You  think  so  because 
you  were  beaten  by  them,"  cried  Na- 
poleon. Like  von  Kluck  or  von  Kluck's 
master,  he  had  something  to  learn. 

Why  this  continual  depreciation?  It 
may  be  that  the  world  pays  so  much 
attention  to  our  excellent  right  arm  that 
it  cannot  give  us  credit  for  having  a 
very  serviceable  left  as  well.     Or  it  may 


be  that  they  take  seriously  those  jere- 
miads over  our  decay  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  our  people,  and  very  espe- 
cially of  many  of  our  military  thinkers. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  they  should  be  of  so  pessimistic  a 
turn  of  mind,  unless  it  be  a  sort  of  ex- 
altation of  that  grumbling  which  has 
always  been  the  privilege  of  the  old  sol- 
dier. Croker  narrates  how  he  met 
Wellington  in  his  later  years,  and  how 
the  Iron  Duke  told  him  that  he  was  glad 
he  was  so  old,  as  he  would  not  live  to 
see  the  dreadful  military  misfortunes 
which  were  about  to  come  to  his  coun- 
try. Looking  back,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  such  pessimism  as  this.  Above 
all,  the  old  soldier  can  never  make  any 
allowance  for  the  latent  powers  which 
lie  in  civilian  patriotism  and  valor.  Only 
a  year  ago  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  a  well-known  British  General,  in 
which  he  asserted  with  great  warmth 
that  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war 
with  France  involved  the  British  public 
would  never  allow  a  trained  soldier  to 
leave  these  islands.  He  is  at  the  front 
himself  and  doing  such  good  work  that 
he  has  little  time  for  reminiscence,  but 
when  he  has  he  must  admit  that  he  un- 
derrated the  nerve  of  his  countrymen. 

Assurance  Beneath  Pessimism. 

And  yet  under  the  pessimism  of  such 
men  as  he  there  is  a  curious  contradic- 
tory assurance  that  there  are  no  troops 
like  our  own.  The  late  Lord  Goschen 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  letter  that  he 
had  from  a  Captain  in  the  navy  at  the 
time  when  he  was  First  Lord.  This  Cap- 
tain's ship  was  lying  alongside  a  foreign 
cruiser  in  some  port,  and  he  compared 
in  his  report  the  powers  of  the  two  ves- 
sels. Lord  Goschen  said  that  his  heart 
sank  as  he  read  the  long  catalogue  of 
points  in  which  the  British  ship  was  in- 
ferior— guns,  armor,  speed — until  he 
came  to  the  postscript,  which  was:  "  I 
think  I  could  take  her  in  twenty 
minutes." 

With  all  the  grumbling  of  our  old  sol- 
diers, there  is  always  some  reservation 
of  the  sort  at  the  end  of  it.  Of  course 
those  who  are  familiar  with  our  ways  of 
getting    things    done    would    understand 
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that  a  good  deal  of  the  croaking  is  a 
means  of  getting  our  little  army  in- 
creased, or  at  least  preventing  its  being 
diminished.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the 
result  has  been  the  impression  abroad  of 
a  "  contemptible  little  army."  Whatever 
surprise  in  the  shape  of  17-inch  howit- 
zers or  900-foot  Zeppelins  the  Kaiser  may 
have  for  us,  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  it 
will  be  a  small  matter  compared  to  that 
which  Sir  John  French  and  iiis  men  will 
be  to  him. 

But  above  all  I  look  forward  to  the 
development  of  our  mounted  riflemen. 
This  I  say  in  no  disparagement  of  our 
cavalry,  who  have  done  so  magnificently. 
But  the  mounted  rifleman  is  a  peculiarly 
British  product — British  and  American — 
with  a  fresh  edge  upon  it  from  South 


Africa.  I  am  most  curious  to  see  what 
a  division  of  these  fellows  will  make  of 
the  Uhlans.  It  is  good  to  see  that  al- 
ready the  old  banners  are  in  the  wind, 
Lovat's  Horse,  Scottish  Horse,  King  Ed- 
ward's Horse,  and  the  rest.  All  that 
cavalry  can  do  will  surely  be  done  by  our 
cavalry.  But  I  have  always  held,  and  I 
still  very  strongly  hold,  that  the  mounted 
rifleman  has  it  in  him  to  alter  our  whole 
conception  of  warfare,  as  the  mounted 
archer  did  in  his  day;  and  now  in  this 
very  war  will  be  his  first  great  chance 
upon  a  large  scale.  Ten  thousand  well- 
mounted,  well-trained  riflemen,  young 
officers  to  lead  them,  all  broad  Germany, 
with  its  towns,  its  railways  and  its  mag- 
azines before  them — there  lies  one  more 
surprise  for  the  doctrinaires  of  Berlin. 


The  Need  of  Being  Merciless 


By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

From   The   London  Daily   Mail. 


At  these  moments  of  tragedy  none 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  who  cannot 
shoulder  a  rifle,  for  the  written  word 
seems  so  monstrously  useless  and  so  over- 
whelmingly trivial  in  face  of  this  mighty 
drama  that  will  for  a  long  time  and 
maybe  forever  free  mankind  from  the 
scourge  of  war — the  one  scourge  among 
all  that  cannot  be  excused  and  that  can- 
not be  explained,  since  alone  among  all 
scourges  it  issues  entirely  from  the 
hands  of  man. 

But  it  is  while  this  scourge  is  upon  us 
— while  we  have  our  being  in  its  very 
centre — that  we  shall  do  well  to  weigh 
the  guilt  of  those  who  committed  this 
inexpiable  crime.  It  is  now,  when  we 
are  in  the  awful  horror,  undergoing  and 
feeling  it,  that  we  have  the  energy  and 
clearsightedness  needed  to  judge  it. 
From  the  depths  of  the  most  fearful 
injustice  justice  is  best  perceived.  When 
the  hour  shall  have  come  for  settling 
accounts — it  will  not  be  long  delayed — 
we  shall  have  forgotten  much  of  what 


we  have  suffered  and  a  censurable  pity 
will  creep  over  us  and  cloud  our  eyes. 

Will  Seek  Sympathy. 

This  is  the  moment,  therefore,  for  us 
to  frame  our  inexorable  resolution.  After 
the  final  victory,  when  the  enemy  is 
crushed — as  crushed  as  he  will  be — ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  enlist  our  sym- 
pathy. We  shall  be  told  that  the  unfort- 
unate German  people  are  merely  the  vic- 
tims of  their  monarch  and  their  feudal 
caste;  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
Germany  we  know  that  is  so  sympathetic 
and  cordial — the  Germany  of  quaint  old 
houses  and  open-hearted  greetings;  the 
Germany  that  sits  under  its  lime  trees 
beneath  the  clear  light  of  the  moon — but 
only  to  Prussia,  hateful,  arrogant  Prus- 
sia; that  homely,  peace-loving  Bavaria, 
the  genial,  hospitable  dwellers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Silesian  and 
Saxon — I  know  not  who  besides — have 
merely  obeyed  and  been  compelled  to 
obey  orders  they  detested,  but  yjere  un- 
able to  resist. 
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We  are  in  the  face  of  reality  now.  Let 
us  look  at  it  well  and  pronounce  our 
sentence,  for  this  is  the  moment  when 
we  hold  the  proofs  in  our  hands;  when 
the  elements  of  the  crime  are  hot  before 
us  and  should  out — the  truth  that  will 
soon  fade  from  our  memory.  Let  us  tell 
ourselves  now  therefore  that  all  we  shall 
be  told  hereafter  will  be  false.  Let  us 
unflinchingly  adhere  to  what  we  decide 
at  this  moment  when  the  glare  of  the 
horror  is  on  us. 

No  Degrees  of  Guilt. 

It  is  not  true  that  in  this  gigantic 
crime  there  are  innocent  and  guilty  or 
degrees  of  guilt.  They  stand  on  one 
level,  all  who  have  taken  part.  The  Ger- 
man from  the  north  has  no  more  especial 
craving  for  blood  than  the  German  from 
the  south  has  especial  tenderness  and 
pity.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  Ger- 
man from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  who  stands  revealed  as  a  beast  of 
prey  that  the  firm  will  of  our  planet 
finally  repudiates.  We  have  here  no 
wretched  slaves  dragged  along  by  a 
tyrant  King  who  alone  is  responsible. 
Nations  have  the  Government  they  de- 
serve, or  rather  the  Government  they 
have  is  truly  no  more  than  a  magnified 
public  projection  of  the  private  morality 
and  mentality  of  the  nation. 

If  eighty  million  innocent  people 
merely  expose  the  inherent  falseness  and 
superficiality  of  their  innocence — and  it 
is  a  monster  they  maintain  at  their  head 
who  stands  for  all  that  is  true  in  their 
nature,  because  it  is  he  who  represents 
the  eternal  aspirations  of  their  race, 
which  lie  far  deeper  than  their  apparent 
transient  virtues — let  there  be  no  sug- 
gestion of  error,  of  intelligent  people 
having  been  tricked  and  misled.  No 
nation  can  be  deceived  that  does  not  wish 
to  be  deceived.  It  is  not  intelligence  that 
Germany  lacks.  In  the  sphere  of  intel- 
lect such  things  are  not  possible,  nor  in 
the  region  of  the  enlightened,  reflecting 
will.  No  nation  permits  herself  to  be 
coerced  into  the  one  crime  man  cannot 
pardon.  It  is  of  her  own  accord  she  has- 
tens toward  it.  Her  chief  has  no  need 
to  persuade.    It  is  she  who  urges  him  on. 


We  have  forces  here  quite  different 
from  those  on  the  surface — forces  that 
are  secret,  irresistible,  profound.  It  is 
these  we  must  judge,  must  crush  under 
heel  once  for  all,  for  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  will  not  be  improved,  softened 
or  brought  into  line  by  experience, 
progress,  or  even  the  bitterest  lesson. 
They  are  unalterable,  immovable.  Their 
springs  lie  far  beneath  hope  or  influence. 
They  must  be  destroyed  as  we  destroy  a 
nest  of  wasps,  since  we  know  these  never 
can  change  into  a  nest  of  bees. 

Even  though  individually  and  singly 
Germans  are  all  innocent  and  merely  led 
astray,  they  are  none  the  less  guilty  in 
mass.  This  is  the  guilt  that  counts — 
that  alone  is  actual  and  real,  because  it 
lays  bare  underneath  their  superficial 
innocence,  the  subconscious^-criminality 
of  all.  No  influence  can  prevail  on  the 
unconscious  or  subconscious.  It  never 
evolves.  Let  there  come  a  thousand  years 
of  civilization,  a  thousand  years  of  peace, 
with  all  possible  refinements,  art,  and 
education,  the  German  spirit  which  is  its 
underlying  element  will  remain  absolutely 
the  same  as  today  and  would  declare  it- 
self when  the  opportunity  came  under 
the  same  aspect  with  the  same  infamy. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  history 
two  distinct  will-powers  have  been  no- 
ticed that  would  seem  to  be  the  oppos- 
ing elemental  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  our  globe,  one  seeking  only 
evil,  injustice,  tyranny,  suffering,  the 
other  strives  for  liberty,  right,  radiance, 
joy.  These  two  powers  stand  once  again 
face  to  face.  Our  opportunity  is  to  an- 
nihilate the  one  that  comes  from  below. 
Let  us  know  how  to  be  pitiless  that  we 
have  no  more  need  for  pity.  It  is  the 
measures  of  organic  defense — it  is  es- 
sential that  the  modern  world  should 
stamp  out  Prussian  militarism  as  it 
would  stamp  out  a  poisonous  fungus  that 
for  half  a  century  had  poisoned  its  days. 
The  health  of  our  planet  is  the  question. 
Tomorrow  the  United  States  and  Europe 
will  have  to  take  measures  for  the  con- 
valescence of  the  earth. 


Letters  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

By  Baron  dTstournelles  de  Constant. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  has  permitted  The 
New  York  Times  to  have  the  extracts  printed 
herewith  from  letters  sent  to  him  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  by  Baron  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant,  Senator  of  France,  and  Member 
of  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague. 

First  Letter. 

PARIS,  Aug.  15,  1914.—*  *  *  To- 
day I  am  full  of  grief  to  feel  myself  im- 
potent before  the  murderous  conflicts 
now  going  on  in  Belgium  and  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  on  our  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers,  while  awaiting  the  great  battles 
and  hecatombs  which  will  follow;  my 
thought  is  full  of  these  terrible  calami- 
ties willfully  brought  about;  so  many 
precious  lives  already  wiped  out  or  soon 
to  be;  so  much  avoidable  mourning  which 
one  neither  can  nor  wishes  now  to  avoid! 

In  France  there  is  not  a  single  family 
which  has  not  given  without  hesitation 
all  its  children  of  military  age  to  fight 
for  the  repulse  of  the  invader.  All  the 
men  from  Creans,  of  ages  20  to  48  years, 
have  gone,  with  one  exception,  and  he  is 
now  going;  and  meanwhile  no  work  has 
ceased  because  of  their  absence.  In  all 
the  communes,  in  all  the  hamlets  of  the 
whole  of  France,  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  men  over  48  have  assumed  all 
duties,  in  particular  the  gathering  of  the 
harvests,  which  I  see  already  finished  as 
in  normal  times.     *     *     * 

When  one  thinks  that  Servia  alone, 
even  though  exhausted  by  two  atrocious 
wars,  is  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  im- 
perial Austria;  when  one  sees  Italy  re- 
main neutral,  and  in  reality  hostile  to 
Austria,  and  Russia  open  slowly,  inex- 
orably, her  reservoir  of  men,  resources, 
and  infinite  energy  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Germany,  one  asks  truly  if  the 
Pan-Germanists  have  not  been  the  veri- 
table plague  of  God  for  their  country;  the 
Fatherland,  which  men  like  Goethe,  Kant, 
and  Beethoven  had  made  so  cultured,  so 
glorious,  and  which  asked  only  to  live 


and  to  prosper,  the  Pan-Germanists  have 
isolated  only  to  deliver  it  to  the  execra- 
tion of  the  world.  It  was  the  same  in 
France  formerly,  when  she  ceded  to 
chauvinistic  influences. 

Second  Letter. 

PARIS,  Sept.  3,  1914. 
*  *  *  May  you  never  witness  such 
calamities  as  have  fallen  upon  Europe. 
The  visions  of  horror,  which  formerly 
we  evoked  in  order  to  terrify  the  world 
and  to  try  to  conjure  them  away,  are 
now  surpassed;  and  we  are  only  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war!  The  trains, 
thronged  with  youth  and  enthusiasm, 
which  I  saw  leave  are  now  returning 
crowded  with  the  wounded.  They  have 
filled  iill  the  hospitals,  the  barracks 
which  had  been  left  empty,  the  lyceums, 
and  the  schools  throughout  France.  In 
but  a  few  days  they  have  arrived  every- 
where in  the  south,  the  west  and  the 
centre  of  the  country.  At  La  Fleche 
alone  we  have  five  improvised  hospitals 
with  1,200  beds.  Creans  is  a  hospital 
annex,  and  so  it  is  in  all  the  villages  and 
in  the  dwellings  which  can  provide  one 
or  more  beds.  The  wounded  who  occupy 
these  beds  are  happy,  very  happy.  One 
of  them,  who  has  only  a  broken  leg,  but 
who  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  his  com- 
rades who  remain  wounded  upon  the 
fields  of  battle,  said  to  me,  "  I  am  in 
heaven."     *     *     * 

The  worst  of  all,  (I  have  always  said 
it,  but  it  is  even  worse  than  I  had 
thought,)  the  worst  is  that  each  of  the 
combatants,  for  the  most  part  incapable 
of  cruelty  under  ordinary  conditions,  is 
now  devoted  to  the  horrible  work  of 
hatred  and  of  reprisal;  and  even  more 
than  the  combatants,  their  children,  their 
orphans,  all  those  who  are  to  remain  in 
mourning.     *     *     * 

As  far  as  France  is  concerned,  our  first 
reverses  have  served  to  exalt  the  national 
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spirit  and  to  fortify  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution to  conquer  or  to  die.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  well  understood  in 
the  United  Stttes  and  that  it  be  given 
due  consideration  if  it  is  desired  to  inter- 
vene without  irritating  the  most  noble 
scruples.     *     *     * 

It  is  the  Prussian  military  system  of 
domination  with  its  contagion  which  has 
done  the  harm  and  which  ought  to  disap- 
pear, and  that  system  itself  is  the  fruit 
of  Napoleonic  imperialism.  The  strug- 
gle is  always,  and  more  now  than  ever, 
between  imperialism  and  liberty,  be- 
tween force  and  right.  May  you  in  the 
United  States  profit  by  this  lesson,  so 
that  you  may  avoid  falling  into  the  Euro- 
pean error.  *  *  *  It  is  barbarity 
triumphant.  But  that  triumph  will  be 
only  momentary,  and  all  agree  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  terrible  drama  on  hav- 
ing a  United  States  of  Europe  with  dis- 
armament, or  at  least  with  armaments 
limited  to  a  collective  police  force. 

Third  Letter. 

PARIS,  Sept.  8,  1914. 

*  *  *  You  Jiave  comprehended  that 
France  is  struggling  for  justice  and 
peace.  Be  sure  that  she  will  resist  even 
to  the  last  man,  with  the  certainty  that 
she  is  defending  not  herself  alone  but 
also  civilization.  Never  have  I  sus- 
pected to  what  degree  of  savagery  man 
can  be  degraded  by  unrestrained  violence. 
I  had  believed  that  the  world  could  never 
again  see  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents;  I  deceived  myself;  we 
have  returned  to  Ibarbarity,  and  the 
Prussian  Army  leaves  us  no  alternative 
between  victory  and  extermination; 
should  she  become  mistress  of  Paris, 
which  I  doubt,  and  of  the  half  of  France, 
she  will  find  the  other  half  which  will 
bury  her  under  its  ruins.     *     *     ♦ 

The  English  troops  march  on  our  roads, 
stop  at  Clermont-Creans!  Oh,  miracle! 
I  see  among  my  compatriots  the  worst 
chauvinists,  those  who  openly  desire  for 
me  the  fate  of  Jaures,  those  who  fought 
me  in  1902  with  cries  of  "  Fashoda  "  or 
"  Chicago,"  hasten  to  meet  the  English 
soldiers  in  order  to  aid  and  acclaim  them, 
in  this  country  still  full  of  the  memories 
and  the  ruins  of  the  hundred  years'  war! 


It  is  because  the  English  troops  are  also 
defending  the  land  of  liberty,  theirs  as 
ours  and  as  yours.  Every  one  except 
the  Prussians  comprehend  this,  and  this 
it  is  which  exalts  their  souls!    •    •    • 

The  whole  misfortune,  I  repeat,  is  the 
result  of  the  crime  committed  forty-three 
years  ago,  the  crime  which  we  accepted 
to  avoid  recommencing  the  war.  Our 
resignation  has  not  sufficed;  it  has  not 
caused  the  trouble  to  disappear;  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  none  the  less  been 
obliged  to  confirm  it  each  day.  The  mis- 
fortune has  been  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  For  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  paying  today;  for  that  they  will 
pay  until  they  have  made  atonement  for 
their  fault.  In  this  regard  France  is 
irreproachable;  she  has  resisted  the 
chauvinists;  our  general  elections,  the 
conferences  of  Berne  and  of  Basle,  have 
proved  that,  far  from  seeking  revenge, 
she  wished  by  mutual  concessions  to  ar- 
rive worthily  at  reconciliation  in  peace. 

The  Germans  are  paying  today  for 
their  fault  of  1870-71,  because  that  fault 
has  corrupted  and  poisoned  them.  I  have 
said  it  a  thousand  times.  In  order  to 
keep  those  two  unfortunate  provinces 
under  their  domination  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  them  to  use  force,  to  institute  a 
regime  of  force.  *  *  *  It  has  been 
necessary  to  prevent  revolts  by  repres- 
sive measures,  as  at  Saverne,  which  have 
disgusted,  and  even  disquieted,  the  whole 
world;  that  ignominious  brutality  be- 
come sovereign  mistress,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  even  against  the  will  of 
the  Kaiser  and  against  the  protestation 
of  all  the  elite  of  Germany,  of  such  men 
as  Zorn,  Forster,  Nippold,  and  Bebel,  has 
ended  by  being  a  menace  and  a  danger 
to  Germany  itself.  All  this  is  connected, 
and,  whatever  happens,  Germany  can- 
not en»erge  victorious  from  a  war  which 
is  itself  but  the  logical  result  of  the 
abuse  of  her  victories.  She  cannot  con- 
quer civilization;  it  is  impossible.   *   *   • 

Comprehend  this  well,  repeat  it,  pub- 
lish it  if  you  wish;  France,  Belgium,  and 
England  may  suffer  check  after  check; 
they  are  prepared  for  this,  they  expect  it, 
but  they  will  not  be  discouraged.  The 
German  armies  may  exhaust  themselves 
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uselessly  in  killing,  burning,  and  destroy- 
ing. They  will  destroy  themselves  in  the 
end.  Our  national  policy  is  to  take  them 
in  their  own  trap  and  to  wear  them  out. 
The  day  of  reckoning  is  coming,  when 
the  inexorable  advance  of  the  Slavic  race, 
always  increasing  in  numbers — it  little 
matters  whether  it  is  well  or  badly  organ- 
ized— will  come  from  the  rear  to  attack 
the  Germans  at  the  time  when  they  are 
confident  of  victory  and  to  drown  ihem 
in  the  floods  of  blood  which  they  have 
caused  to  flow;  terrible  punisl'.m.ent  for 
a  war  which  we  and  our  friends  have 
done  everything  to  prevent.  The  victims 
of  this  punishment  will  be  at  least  a  half 
million  of  French,  Belgians,  and  English- 
men, together  with  a  whole  nation  v/hich 
desired  peace  as  we  did,  but  which  has 
allowed  herself  to  be  misled  by  a  Gov- 
ernment mad  enough  to  wish  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable,  namely,  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  conquest. 
May  this  punishment  at  least  begin  an 
era  of  new  peace!  Alas!  how  may  wc 
hope  for  this  when  we  see  the  human 
beast  awakening  in  a  delirium  of  furv 
and  getting  beyond  our  control  to  destroy 
the  masterpieces  of  human  genius. 

Fourth  Letter. 
PARIS,  Sept.  11,  1914. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  compre- 
hended that  the  atrocities  which  have 
bitterly  aggravated  the  remorseless  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality  have  only 
aroused  general  indignation,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  exasperated  the  opposing 
nations  and  armies.  Contrary  to  the 
tales  which  appear  in  the  sensational 
journals,  which  are  naturally  as  eager 
today  to  embitter  the  war  as  they  were 
formerly  to  bring  it  about,  I  am  assured 
that  the  German  armies  in  France  are 
repudiating  the  unworthy  excesses  of  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  and  are  re- 
specting life  and  private  property.  This 
will  alleviate  the  horrors  of  the  war,  but 
France  nevertheless  will  place  no  limit 
on  the  sacrifices  which  she  will  make. 
She  will  wear  out  the  German  Army  and 
destroy  it,  day  after  day,  in  continuous 
battles.     *     *     * 

The  Belgians  with  us  at  Clermont- 
Creans,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  as  I 


had  feared,  are  making  themselves  use- 
ful. They  are  very  welcome.  They  are 
gradually  recognized  and  appreciated  as 
estimable  people,  and  are  employed  in 
the  homes  and  farms  and  fields.  We 
should  like  to  have  more  of  them. 
How  we  shall  regret  them  when  they 
leave!     *     *     * 

The  German  Emperor  must  stand 
either  as  a  pacifist  or  as  a  conqueror. 
He  cannot  pass  as  both.  All  the  re- 
sults which  may  follow  this  war  could 
well  have  been  obtained  in  peace  by  a 
general  effort  of  good-will.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  legacy  of  the  war  will  be  end- 
less rancor,  hatred,  reprisal,  and  sav- 
agery. When  it  shall  be  understood  that, 
in  spite  of  Governments  and  Parliaments, 
the  war  has  been,  in  large  part,  excited 
by  the  manoeuvres  of  an  international 
band  of  the  dealers  in  military  supplies 
and  by  their  all-powerful  newspapers, 
when  it  shall  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended that  these  dealers  and  these 
newspapers  have  played  with  rumors  of 
war  as  with  a  scarecrow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  general  condition 
of  disquiet  favorable  to  their  sinister  op- 
erations, then,  too  late,  alas!  there  will 
be  a  revulsion  of  public  opinion  to  sus- 
tain finally  those  men,  like  our  friends, 
who  have  urged  arbitration  rather  than 
war,  and  conciliation  rather  than  arbi- 
tration. 

*  *  *  More  than  ever  our  motto, 
"  Pro  patria  per  orbis  concordiam,"  will 
be  that  of  every  good  patriot  who  wishes 
to  develop  the  internal  prosperity  of  his 
country  through  friendly  foreign  rela- 
tions. *  *  *  More  than  a  century  ago 
you  Americans  condemned  and  executed 
British  imperialism ;  subsequently  Europe 
condemned  and  executed  Napoleonic  im- 
perialism; Europe  is  now  going  to  con- 
demn and  execute  Germanic  imperialism; 
profit  by  this  threefold  lesson  to  make 
an  end  of  imperialism  in  your  country, 
and  by  your  good  example  to  render  to 
Europe  an  incalculable  service. 

Such  an  example  will  be  more  effica- 
cious than  overhasty  or  superficial  inter- 
vention, however  well  intentioned  it 
might  be.    Above  all,  beware  of  offering 
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aid  to  Europe  in  a  spirit  of  opportunism 
rather  than  of  hiph  principle.  Especial- 
ly, do  not  try  to  take  advantage  of  some 
circumstances  in  order  to  urge  a  lame  and 
ephemeral  peace.  Public  opinion  will  be 
bitterly  divided  if  the  war  is  brought  to 
an  end  merely  by  lassitude  and  a  desire 
for  comfort.  Public  opinion  will  accept 
only  a  peace  inspired  with  high  ideals, 
without  needless  humiliation  for  the  con- 
quered, and  equally  without  sacrifice  of 
any  principles  which  have  brought  to- 
gether the  anti-German  coalition. 

The  war  itself,  however  atrocious  it 
has  been  and  still  may  be,  will  have  been 
only  a  commencement,  the  beginning  of 
continual  wars  into  which  the  New 
World  will  be  drawn,  if  we  do  not  leave 
the  desire  of  life  and  the  means  of  liv- 
ing to  Germany,  conquered  but  still  alive. 
It  is  possible  to  conquer  and  to  extermi- 
nate armies,  but  it  Is  not  possible  to  ex- 
terminate a  nation  of  70,000,000  people. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  make  a  place 
for  Germany  which  will  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  her  fecund  activity  in  the  strug- 
gle of  universal  competition.  If  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  make  an  end  of 
German  competition,  we  shall  neither  end 
the  competition  nor  shall  we  end  war. 

For  years  I  have  repeated  this  to  our 
English  friends  who  were  intoxicated 
with  the  theories  of  Chamberlain.  I  see 
without  surprise  but  with  sorrow  that 
serious  journals  of  London  and  Paris 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  their  readers 
the  absurd  idea  that  this  war  will  kill  the 
German  foreign  commerce,  while  the 
English  and  French  production  will  be 
enriched  without  a  rival,  and  consequent- 
ly without  effort.  Place  should  be  made 
for  Germany  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  in 
the  organization  of  a  general  European 
confederation  which  will  give  full  satis- 
faction to  Italy  at  Trieste,  will  install 
the  Turkish  Government  in  Asia,  will 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  the 
Christian  Balkan  States,  and  give  the 
free  disposal  of  their  destinies  to  Poland, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and   Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  this  manner  the  worst  problems  on 
which  general  peace  depends  would  be 
solved,  and  with  these  problems  that  of 


armaments,  which  it  would  no  longer 
be  dangerous  nor  humiliating  to  reduce 
if  the  general  reduction,  extending  even 
to  Japan  and  seconded  by  all  the  repub- 
lics of  the  New  World,  were  agreed  to 
by  all.  Certainly  such  an  agreement 
would  be  difficult  to  develop;  it  would 
terrify  the  diplomats,  but  outside  of  such 
an  agreement  I  see  in  perspective  noth- 
ing but  perpetual  war,  internal  revolu- 
tion, and  general  ruin. 

Fifth  Letter. 

PARIS,  Sept.  18,  1914. 
*  *  *  The  pride  of  an  empire  may 
not  be  crushed  without  a  bitter  struggle. 
The  German  Government  has  at  its  dis- 
position the  live  force  of  a  young  and 
growing  people.  However,  the  day  is 
coming  when  that  people,  aware  that 
they  have  been  deceived,  will  be  able  to 
repudiate  their  Government,  just  as  the 
French  people  did  after  Sedan.  Mean- 
while the  German  armies  have  stopped 
their  retreat  in  order  to  form  a  new  line 
of  resistance.  But  to  what  good?  This 
line  will  be  overthrown,  and  in  the  end 
the  German  Army  will  be  obliged  to 
retreat  in  disorder  and  again  to  cross 
the  land  which  it  has  laid  waste. 

The  true  difficulties,  in  my  opinion, 
are  going  to  commence  when  the  con- 
quered Germans  must  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions made  by  the  conquerors.  The 
victors  will  be  able  to  agree,  I  believe,  to 
stop  the  war  and  to  dictate  conditions. 
But  will  they  agree  to  make  these  condi- 
tions moderate?  That  is  the  question. 
At  that  moment  even  France  will  be  far 
from  unanimous,  as  she  has  been  unani- 
mous in  defending  herself.  France  is 
of  one  opinion  on  these  principal  points: 

1.  Alsace-Lorraine  ought  to  be  liber- 
ated at  last,  free  to  return  to  France; 
her  rights  ought  to  be  respected  and 
recognized.  Such  liberation  should  ex- 
tend as  far  as  possible  to  every  country 
in  Europe  whose  right  has  been  violated. 

2.  We  must  make  an  erd  of  ruinous 
armed  peace,  invented,  so  it  was  said,  to 
prevent  war,  but  which  has  made  war 
inevitable.  German  militarism  must  be 
crushed  unless  it  is  again  to  become  a 
menace  and  give  the  signal  for  another 
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competition  of  armaments.  This  peace 
will  be  only  a  truce,  a  sinister  comedy, 
unless  it  is  crowned  by  a  general  con- 
vention of  disarmament,  to  which  Ger- 
many must  subscribe  with  all  the  others 
and  before  all  the  others. 

3.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  all  the 
means  already  provided  for  amicable  ad- 
justment, and  if  possible  for  the  pre- 
vention of  international  conflicts,  should 
be  organized  on  a  more  solid  and  more 
definite  basis  than  in  the  past,  with  the 
sanction,  or  at  least  the  maximum  of 
necessary  precautions,  of  a  federated 
Europe.  All  which  we  have  done  at  The 
Hague,  far  from  being  lost,  will  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  the  building  of  a  pa- 
cific federation. 

On  these  three  points  one  may 
prophesy  a  unanimity  almost  complete; 
but  the  division  will  begin  when  it  comes 
to  distinguishing  between  Germany  and 
the  empire,  between  the  German  people 
who  have  a  right  to  live  and  the  German 
Empire  which  opposed  the  right  to  live; 
the  division  will  begin  when  some  de- 
mand the  humiliation  of  Germany,  others 
the  ruin  of  her  colonies,  and  of  her  very 
life.  France,  who  has  defended  peace, 
will,  I  am  sure,  also  defend  justice;  but 
justice  will  not  triumph  without  diffi- 
culty. And  it  is  here  that  the  United 
States  will  render  great  service,  if  the 
United  States  has  preserved,  as  one  can 
see  so  clearly  in  the  Mexican  crisis,  her 
moral  authority  and  disinterestedness. 

In  the  cuttings  from  the  American 
papers  which  you  have  sent  me  I  have 
read  with  great  disquietude  an  article 
which  says  that,  after  all,  the  United 
States  "will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
European  war."  This  article  claims  that 
the  United  States  may  profit  very  easily 
by  this  war  to  take  away  from  Germany 
her  commerce  in  the  three  Americas,  &c. 
It  is  a  dangerous  form  of  reasoning, 
which,  however,  is  not  new. 

If  war  has  attracted  ardent  partisans 
it  is  because  it  appeals  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  many  people,  it  flatters  their 
self-pride,  but  also  it  serves  their  inter- 
ests. I  have  never  understood  it  as  I 
do  at  present.  I  see,  for  example,  the 
town  of  Mons  enriching  itself  through 


the  war;  cafes,  restaurants,  the  hotels, 
are  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  come 
to  them;  the  farmers  are  seen  disputing 
about  their  products.  There  are  also  the 
military  requisitions  by  which  one  can 
profit  in  getting  rid  of  an  old  horse,  of  a 
wagon,  an  automobile,  &c.;  there  are  the 
butchers,  the  bakers,  the  dealers  in  cut- 
lery, &c.,  who  have  never  had  so  many 
purchasers;  the  furnishers  of  materials 
for  the  hospitals,  pharmacists,  ortho- 
pedists, &c. 

Add  to  these  an  immense  number  of 
furnishers  of  military  supplies,  not  only 
those  who  sell  cannon,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, but  the  accessories,  the  uniforms, 
material  for  the  transports,  and  for  the 
administrative  work,  &c.  They  are  legion. 
Add  to  these  all  the  combatants  who  have 
been  promised  positions  as  officers. 
Colonels,  Generals.  *  *  *  Napoleon  I. 
gave  titles  and  honors.  *  *  *  You  will 
understand  that  after  the  war,  if  there  is 
an  infinite  number  of  unfortunates  who 
mourn  and  who  are  ruined  by  the  war, 
there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
have  profited  very  well,  who  have  en- 
riched themselves  and  been  raised  to  a 
privileged,  fortunate  class,  who  will  find 
it  quite  natural  to  demand  war  or  whose 
children  will  demand  it  later;  while  the 
mass  of  unfortunates,  without  strength, 
without  resources,  without  protection, 
will  need  years  to  reconquer  in  peace  the 
rights  which  they  legally  enjoyed  before 
the  war,  and  which  the  war  suddenly 
took  from  them. 

If  to  this  class,  more  powerful  than 
numerous,  of  natural  partisans  of  the 
war  in  Europe  you  are  going  to  add  the 
American  partisans  of  the  European  war, 
you  will  commit  a  grave  fault,  for  the 
Americans  have  more  than  ever  every- 
thing to  gain  by  peace  and  all  to  lose  in 
war,  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  limit 
if  it  breaks  out  again  in  the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Americans  evi- 
dently gain  in  the  war,  but  they  lose 
more.  Europe  is  something  else  to  them 
than  a  market  over  which  to  dispute,  she 
is  a  reservoir  of  experiences,  good  and 
bad,  but  of  experiences  which  you  cannot 
do  without.  To  wish  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war  in  Europe  or  even  po  take 
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sides  with  it  as  a  sort  of  half  evil  is  for 
the  Americans  a  crime,  a  sort  of  suicide; 
that  would  be  to  applaud  the  destruction 
of  models  which  civilization  seems  to 
have  collected  for  your  edification  and 
for  your  development.  Later,  the  United 
States  can  do  without  many  of  these 
lessons  which  she  learns  from  Europe, 
but  she  will  always  have  need  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  masterpieces  of  our 
civilization.  It  is  only  a  barbarous  rea- 
soning which  allows  one  to  see  in  the 
European  war  profit  for  the  United 
States;  it  is  a  loss,  a  mourning,  a  shame 
for  the  whole  world,  and  particularly  for 
the  free  countries  which  are  the  guides 
of  other  peoples  and  which  can  only  ful- 
fill their  mission  in  times  of  peace. 

I  have  often  heard  the  profits  of  war 
discussed.  The  undertakers  of  impres- 
sive funeral  services  can  also  congratu- 
late themselves  over  catastrophes.  A 
railroad  accident  which  puts  an  entire 
country  in  mourning  can  enrich  them. 
The  most  murderous  battles  bring  profit 
in  the  final  reconing  to  somebody,  if  it 
is  only  to  the  jackals  and  the  crows;  but 
it  is  the  whole  of  a  country,  and  for  the 
United  States  it  is  the  whole  world, 
which  must  be  considered,  and  the  more 
the  whole  world  prospers  the  more  will 
the  United  States  find  friends,  collabo- 
rators, and  clients.  The  more  the  world 
is  troubled,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
commerce  and  general  activities  will  suf- 
fer from  it,  without  mention  of  the  de- 
velopment of  instruction  and  of  the 
progT'esa  of  human  thought,  which  will 
be  paralyzed. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  a  serious 
American  paper  bring  up  these  old  ques- 
tions for  discussion,  and  I  conclude  that 
we  are  going  to  feel  in  Europe  the  result 
of  our  errors.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  find  money  to  fill  up  the  financial  gulf 
which  we  dig  each  day  under  our  feet 
without  realizing  it;  a  gulf  twice  made, 
by  the  billions  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  spend  for  the  war,  by  the  billions 
of  ordinary  income  which  must  now  go 
by  default.  We  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  Germany  will  be  able  to  pay 
all  the  deficits  in  France,  England,  Rus- 
sia, Belgium,  and  Japan;  she  will  have 


no  longer  her  foreign  commerce;  her  mis- 
ery is  going  to  be  frightful;  it  will  be 
necessary  then  that  each  of  the  adver- 
saries which  she  has  so  rashly  provoked 
limit  his  demands;  we  must  ourselves 
limit  her  ruin  unless  our  own  credit  shall 
be  ruined  also. 

In  a  word,  there  are  two  victories 
equally  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  win: 
the  first  over  Germany,  the  second  over 
themselves.  Let  us  prepare  ourselves  to 
the  uttermost  and  with  all  the  authority 
which  we  can  husband  to  facilitate  the 
first  here,  and  from  your  side  as  well  as 
from  ours,  the  second.  To  make  war 
there  is  the  first  difficulty;  but  to  finish 
well,  that  is  what  makes  me  anxious  for 
the  future. 

Sixth  Letter. 
PARIS,  Sept.  24,  1914. 

In  spite  of  all,  unity  of  purpose  is 
maintained  among  the  Allies  as  well  as 
among  Frenchmen.  I  say  in  spite  of  all, 
because  at  Berlin  this  was  hardly  be- 
lieved possible  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

*  *  *  All  the  men  have  left  Creans; 
my  farm  is  empty,  and  as  I  told  you, 
the  work  is  accomplished  just  the  same. 
Means  are  found  to  feed  the  wounded 
English,  becoming  more  and  more  numer- 
ous, the  wounded  Belgians  and  the  prison- 
ers. At  the  mill  the  miller's  wife  has 
four  sons  and  a  son-in-law  in  the  army. 
I  went  to  see  her;  not  a  tear,  she  looked 
straight  before  her  absorbed  in  her  work 
and  said  only  "  It  is  necessary."  She 
continues  her  work  as  yesterday,  as  al- 
ways, only  with  more  energy  and  serious- 
ness than  formerly,  with  the  purpose  to 
accomplish  double. 

Meanwhile  in  spite  of  lack  of  news,  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  many  sons, 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  whom  we 
saw  go  away  will  never  return.  Each 
day  a  few  of  the  wounded  are  buried, 
and  so  it  is  in  all  the  communities  in  the 
country  which  are  not  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  In  every  town,  village,  home, 
and  heart  the  national  tribulations  have 
their  local  echo. 

If  all  France  were  victim  of  a  catas- 
trophe of  nature,  an  earthquake,  a  con- 
flagration, or  a  flood,  the  country  would 
be  crushed;  but,  no,  the  contrary  is  now 
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true,  for  the  present  catastrophe  has  been 
brought  about  by  an  evil  will  and  each 
one  comprehends  that  this  will,  if  left 
free  to  act,  will  continue  to  do  evil  until 
it  has  been  crushed.  We  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  wish  to  complain;  we 
fight.     *     *     * 

The  people,  all  those  who  are  now  de- 
voted to  my  policy,  to  our  policy,  remain 
more  faithful  than  ever.  They  keep 
silent  awaiting  the  end  of  the  war  and 
knowing  well  that  in  fact  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  Germany  as  of  Ger- 
man reaction,  German  imperialism,  and 
German  militarism.  They  know  also 
that  if  the  German  reaction  might  have 
been  crushed  sooner,  the  war  would  not 
have  broken  out.  Thus,  far  from  being 
blind,  public  opinion  is  alive  to  the  truth. 
The  grandeur,  and  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  alas,  the  beauty  of  the  atro- 
cious war  is  that  it  is  a  war  of 
liberation.     *     *     * 

It  is  impossible  that  the  New  World 
should  remain  a  simple  spectator  before 
the  gigantic  struggle  which  is  progress- 
ing in  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  New 
World  intervene  by  armed  force,  but  that 
it  shall  not  conceal  its  opinion,  its  aver- 
sion for  that  horror  which  is  called  re- 


action and  which  truly  is  only  death; 
that  it  shall  not  conceal  its  indignation 
for  the  abominable  calculation  of  that 
reaction  which  is  incapable  of  compre- 
hending anything  of  the  life,  the  work, 
the  science  and  the  art  of  human  genius. 
I  ask  that  the  New  World  shall  not  re- 
main skeptical  before  the  senile  attacks 
of  those  armies  which  respect  nothing, 
neither  women,  children,  old  men,  un- 
fortified cities,  museums,  nor  cathe- 
drals.    *     *     * 

It  is  impossible  that  the  free  United 
States,  born  out  of  the  sacred  struggle 
against  European  domination,  enlarged, 
enriched,  and  ennobled  by  that  struggle, 
and  now  in  the  front  rank  among  na- 
tions as  the  fruit  of  that  struggle,  should 
hesitate  between  revolution  and  reaction, 
between  right  and  conquest,  between 
peace  and  war. 

Americans  are  too  generous  to  hesi- 
tate, too  wise,  also,  for  Prussian  reaction 
is  cracking  and  is  going  to  crumble;  even 
Americans  of  German  origin  would  be 
acting  against  their  own  fatherland  if 
they,  by  their  sympathies,  should  sustain 
the  regime  of  caporalism  which  is  now 
destroying  it. 


The  Vital  Energies  of  France 


By  Henri  Bergson. 
From  The  Bulletin  des  Armees,  Nov.  5,  1914. 


The  issue  of  the  war  is  not  doubtful: 
Germany  will  succumb.  Material  force 
and  moral  force,  all  that  sustains  her 
will  end  byfailing  her  because  she  lives  on 
provisions  garnered  once  for  all,  because 
she  wastes  them  and  will  not  know  how 
to  renew  them. 

Everything  has  been  said  about  her 
material  resources.  She  has  money,  but 
her  credit  is  sinking,  and  it  is  not  ap- 
parent where  she  can  borrow.  She  needs 
nitrates  for  her  explosives,  oil  for  her 
motors,  bread  for  her  sixty-five  millions 
of  inhabitants.  For  all  this  she  has  made 
provision,  but  the  day  will  come  when 


her  granaries  will  be  empty  and  her 
reservoirs  dry.  How  will  she  fill  them? 
War  as  she  practices  it  consumes  a  fright- 
ful number  of  her  men,  and  here,  too, 
all  revitalization  is  impossible;  no  aid  will 
come  from  without,  since  an  enterprise 
launched  to  impose  German  domination, 
German  "  culture,"  German  products, 
does  not  and  never  will  interest  those 
who  are  not  Germans.  Such  is  the  sit- 
uation of  Germany  confronting  a  France 
who  keeps  her  credit  intact  and  her  ports 
open,  who  procures  provisions  and  am- 
munition according  to  her  need,  who  re- 
inforces her  army  with  all  that  her  Al- 
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lies  bring  to  her,  and  who  can  count — 
since  her  cause  is  that  of  humanity  it- 
self— upon  the  increasingly  active  sym- 
pathy of  the  civilized  world. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  ma- 
terial force,  of  visible  force.  What  of 
the  moral  force  that  cannot  be  seen  and 
that  is  more  important  than  the  other — 
which  to  a  certain  degree  can  be  sup- 
plied— that  is  essential,  since  without  it 
nothing  avails? 

The  moral  energy  of  nations,  like  that 
of  individuals,  can  only  be  sustained  by 
some  ideal  superior  to  themselves, 
stronger  than  they  are,  to  which  they 
can  cling  with  a  strong  grip  when  they 
feel  their  courage  vacillate.  Where  lies 
the  ideal  of  contemporary  Germany? 
The  time  has  past  when  her  philosophers 
proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  justice, 
the  eminent  dignity  of  the  person,  (the 
individual?),  the  obligation  laid  upon 
nations  to  respect  one  another.  Germany 
militarized  by  Prussia  has  thrust  far 
from  her  those  noble  ideas  which  came 
to  her  formerly  for  the  most  part  from 
the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  Revolution.  She  has  made  for  her- 
self a  new  soul,  or  rather,  she  has  do- 
cilely accepted  that  which  Bismarck  has 
given  her.  To  that  statesman  has  been 
attributed  the  famous  phrase:  "  Might 
makes  right."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Bis- 
marck  never   said   it,   because   he   was 


unable  to  distinguish  between  might  and 
r'ght;  in  his  eyes  right  was  simply  that 
which  is  desired  by  the  strongest,  that 
which  is  declared  in  the  law  imposed  by 
the  victor  upon  the  vanquished.  His 
whole  moral  philosophy  is  summed  up 
in  that.  The  Germany  of  the  present 
knows  no  other.  She  also  worships 
brute  force.  And  as  she  believes  herself 
strongest  she  is  entirely  absorbed  in 
adoration  of  herself.  Her  energy  has  its 
origin  in  this  pride.  Her  moral  force  is 
only  the  confidence  by  which  her  mate- 
rial force  inspires  her.  That  is  to  say, 
that  here  also  she  lives  on  her  reserves, 
that  she  has  no  means  of  revitalization. 
Long  before  England  was  blockading  her 
coasts  she  had  blockaded  herself,  morally, 
by  isolating  herself  from  all  ideals  capa- 
ble of  revivifying  her. 

Therefore  she  will  see  her  strength 
and  her  courage  worn  out.  But  the  energy 
of  our  soldiers  is  linked  to  something 
which  cannot  be  worn  out,  to  an  ideal  of 
justice  and  liberty.  Time  has  no  hold  on 
us.  To  a  force  nourished  only  by  its 
own  brutality  we  oppose  one  that  seeks 
outside  of  itself,  above  itself,  a  principle 
of  life  and  of  renewal.  While  the  former 
is  little  by  little  exhausted,  the  latter  is 
constantly  revived.  The  former  already 
is  tottering,  the  latter  remains  unshaken. 
Be  without  fear:  the  one  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  other. 


France  Through  English  Eyes 


With  Rene  Bazin's  Appreciation. 


Referring  to  the  article  printed  hclow, 
which  appeared  in  The  London  Tivtfs  Liter- 
ary Supplement  of  Oct.  1,  and  which  the 
French  Oovernment  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  Parisian  schools,  M.  Rene  Bazin  writes  in 
I'Echo   de   Paris: 

Is  not  this  language  admirable?  What 
full  and  flowing  phrases.  They  are  like 
a  ship  filled  with  grain  sailing  into  port 
with  her  sails  full.  Preserve  them,  these 
fugitive  lines  written  by  a  neighbor,  and 
read  them  to  your  children.  They  will 
teach  them  the  greatness  of  France  and 
the  greatness  of  England. 


The  whole  world  recognizes  two  quali- 
ties in  the  Englishman:  his  bravery  and 
his  common  sense.  We  know  that  the 
Englishman  is  true  to  his  given  word, 
and  that  even  in  the  antipodes  he  never 
changes  his  habits.  As  I  write,  the  post- 
man brings  me  a  letter  from  the  front, 
dated  Oct.  17.  The  cavalryman  who  sends 
it  tells  of  our  Allies.  "  We  are  fighting 
the  enemy's  cavalry,"  he  writes,  "  and  for 
two  days  my  brigade  was  in  action  with 
the  British.  They  know  how  to  fight 
and  they  astonish  us  by  their  marvelous 
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powers  of  organization  and  their  cool- 
ness." 

Yes,  we  know  that  of  old.  We  also 
know  that  England  never  closes  her  doors 
to  liberty.  We  have  a  confused  memory 
of  the  hospitality  given  to  our  priests  in 
the  times  of  the  Revolution.  Now  Eng- 
land provides  us  with  fresh  proof  of  her 
kindness  of  heart.  You  have  heard  the 
news — the  professors  and  students  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain  invited  to 
Cambridge.  The  destroyed  Belgian  uni- 
versity reconstituted  in  the  home  of  the 
celebrated  English  university.  What  a 
magnificent  idea! 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  who 
has  spoken  so  well  of  France  in  the  great 
English  newspaper  has  ever  visited  ihis 
country.  But  he  has  surely  meditated 
on  our  history  and  has  divined  the  reason 


of  the  very  existence  of  France;  why 
she  merits  love  beyond  her  frontiars, 
and  why  she  should  be  defended  "  like 
a  treasure."  England  is  not  made  up  of 
traders,  soldiers,  sailors,  politicians,  but 
also — and  that  is  what  the  French  peo- 
ple will  learn  better  every  day — of  poets, 
subtle  philosophers,  and  of  thoughtful 
and  religious  spirits. 

In  truth,  the  day  which  Joan  of  Arc 
foresaw  has  arrived.  She  did  not  hate 
the  English.  It  was  only  their  intoler- 
able rule  of  the  kingdom  which  was  hate- 
ful to  her.  The  good  maid  of  Lorraine 
said  that  after  having  driven  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  France  she  would  reconcile 
them  with  the  French  and  lead  them  to- 
gether in  a  crusade.  This  has  become 
true.  Her  dream  is  accomplished.  The 
crusade  is  not  against  the  Saracens,  but 
it  is  a  crusade  all  the  same. 


France 

From  The  London  Times  Literary  Supplement 


Among  all  the  sorrows  of  this  war 
there  is  one  joy  for  us  in  it:  that  it  has 
made  us  brothers  with  the  French  as  no 
other  two  nations  have  ever  been  broth- 
ers before.  There  has  come  to  us,  after 
ages  of  conflict,  a  kind  of  millennium  of 
friendship;  and  in  that  we  feel  there  is 
a  hope  for  the  world  that  outweighs  all 
our  fears,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
worldwide  calamity.  There  were  days 
and  days,  during  the  swift  German  ad- 
vance, when  we  feared  that  the  French 
armies  were  no  match  for  the  German, 
that  Germany  would  be  conquered  on  the 
seas  and  from  her  eastern  frontier,  that 
after  the  war  France  would  remain  a 
power  only  through  the  support  of  her 
Allies.  For  that  fear  we  must  now  ask 
forgiveness;  but  at  least  we  can  plead 
in  excuse  that  it  was  unselfish  and  free 
from  all  national  vanity.  If,  in  spite  of 
ultimate  victory,  France  had  lost  her 
high  place  among  the  nations,  we  should 
have  felt  that  the  victory  itself  was  an 
irreparable  loss  for  the  world.  And  now 
WG  may  speak  frankly  of  that  fear  be- 
cause, however  unfounded  it  was,  it  re- 
veals the  nature  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  England. 


That  is  also  revealed  in  the  praise 
which  the  French  have  given  to  our 
army.  There  is  no  people  that  can 
praise  as  they  can:  for  they  enjoy  prais- 
ing others  as  much  as  some  nations  en- 
joy praising  themselves,  and  they  lose  all 
the  reserve  of  egotism  in  the  pleasure  of 
praising  well.  But  in  this  case  they 
have  praised  so  generously  because  there 
was  a  great  kindliness  behind  their 
praise,  because  they,  like  us,  feel  that 
this  war  means  a  new  brotherhood 
stronger  than  all  the  hatreds  it  may  pro- 
voke, a  brotherhood  not  only  of  war  but 
of  the  peace  that  is  to  come  after  it.  That 
welcome  of  English  soldiers  in  the  vil- 
lages of  France,  with  food  and  wine  and 
flowers,  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to 
be  in  both  countries  in  a  happier  time. 
It  is  what  wc  have  desired  in  the  past 
of  silly  wrangles  and  misunderstandings, 
and  now  we  know  that  our  desire  is  ful- 
filled. 

"That  Sweet  Enemy." 

For  behind  all  those  misunderstand- 
ings, and  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
character  between  us,  there  was  always 
an  understanding  which  showed  Itself  in 
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the  courtesies  of  Fontenoy  and  a  hun- 
dred other  battles.  When  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  spoke  of  France  as  that  sweet 
enemy,  he  made  a  phrase  for  the  Eng- 
lish feeling  of  centuries  past  and  cen- 
turies to  be.  We  quarrelled  bitterly  and 
long;  but  it  was  like  a  man  and  woman 
who  know  that  some  day  their  love  will 
be  confessed  and  are  angry  with  each 
other  for  the  quarrels  that  delay  the 
confession.  Wo  called  each  other  ridic- 
ulous, and  knew  that  we  were  talking 
nonsense;  indeed,  as  in  all  quarrels  with- 
out real  hatred,  we  made  charges  against 
each  other  that  were  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  We  said  that  the  French  were 
frivolous;  and  they  said  that  we  were 
gloomy.  Now  they  see  the  gayety  of  our 
soldiers  and  we  see  the  deep  seriousness 
of  all  France  at  this  crisis  of  her  fate. 
She,  of  all  the  nations  at  war,  is  fight- 
ing with  the  least  help  from  illusion, 
with  the  least  sense  of  glory  and  ro- 
mance. To  her  the  German  invasion  is 
like  a  pestilence;  to  defeat  it  is  merely 
a  necessity  of  her  existence;  and  in  de- 
feating it  she  is  showing  the  courage  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  that  courage  which 
is  furthest  removed  from  animal  instinct 
and  most  secure  from  panic  reaction. 
There  is  no  sign  in  France  now  of  the 
passionate  hopes  of  the  revolutionary 
wars;  1870  is  between  them  and  her;  she 
has  learned,  like  no  other  nation  in 
Europe,  the  great  lesson  of  defeat,  which 
is  not  to  mix  material  dreams  with  spir- 
itual; she  has  passed  beyond  illusions, 
yet  her  spirit  is  as  high  as  if  it  were 
drunk  with  all  the  illusions  of  Germany. 

And  that  is  why  we  admire  her  as  we 
have  never  admired  a  nation  before.  We 
ourselves  are  an  old  and  experienced 
people,  who  have,  we  hope,  outlived 
gaudy  and  dangerous  dreams;  but  we 
have  not  been  tested  like  the  French, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  or  any 
other  nation  could  endure  the  test  they 
have  endured.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
have  survived  and  kept  their  strength. 
It  is  that  they  have  a  kind  of  strength 
new  to  nations,  such  as  we  see  in  beauti- 
ful women  who  have  endured  great  sor- 
rows and  outlived  all  the  triumphs  and 
passions  of  their  youth,  who  smile  where 


once  they  laughed;  and  yet  they  are 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  seem  to 
live  with  a  purpose  that  is  not  only  their 
own,  but  belongs  to  the  whole  of  life. 
So  now  we  feel  that  France  is  fighting 
not  merely  for  her  own  honor  and  her 
own  beautiful  country,  still  less  for  a 
triumph  over  an  arrogant  rival,  but  for 
what  she  means  to  all  the  world;  and 
that  now  she  means  far  more  than  ever 
in  the  past. 

Furia  Francese. 

This  quarrel,  as  even  the  Germans  con- 
fess, was  not  made  by  her.  She  saw  it 
gathering,  and  she  was  as  quiet  as  if  she 
hoped  to  escape  war  by  submission.  The 
chance  of  revenge  was  offered  as  it  had 
never  been  offered  in  forty  years;  yet 
she  did  not  stir  to  grasp  it.  Her  enemy 
gave  every  provocation,  yet  she  stayed 
as  still  as  if  she  were  spiritless;  and  all 
the  while  she  was  the  proudest  nation 
on  the  earth,  so  proud  that  she  did  not 
need  to  threaten  or  boast.  Then  came  the 
first  .failure,  and  she  took  it  as  if  she 
had  expected  nothing  better.  She  had  to 
make  war  in  a  manner  wholly  contrary 
to  her  nature  and  genius,  and  she  made 
it  as  if  patience,  not  fire,  were  the  main 
strength  of  hei  soul.  Yet  behind  the  new 
patience  the  old  fire  persisted;  and  the 
Fiiria  Francese  is  only  waiting  for  its 
chance.  The  Germans  believe  they  have 
determined  all  the  conditions  of  modern 
war,  and,  indeed  of  all  modern  competi- 
tion between  the  nations  to  suit  their  own 
national  character.  It  is  their  age,  they 
think,  an  age  in  which  the  qualities  of 
the  old  peoples,  England  and  France,  are 
obsolete.  They  make  war,  after  their 
own  pattern,  and  we  have  only  to  suffer 
it  as  long  as  we  can.  But  France  has 
learned  what  she  needs  from  Germany 
so  that  she  may  fight  the  German  idea 
as  well  as  the  German  armies;  and  when 
the  Gerrhan  armies  were  checked  before 
Paris  there  was  an  equal  check  to  the 
German  idea.  Then  the  world,  which 
was  holding  its  breath,  knew  that  the 
old  nations,  the  old  faith  and  mind  and 
conscience  of  Europe,  were  still  standing 
fast  and  that  science  had  not  utterly 
betrayed  them  all  to  the  new  barbarism. 
Twice  before,  at  Tours  and  in  the  Cata- 
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launian  fields,  there  had  been  such  a 
fight  upon  the  soil  of  France,  and  now 
for  the  third  time  it  is  the  heavy  fate 
and  the  glory  of  France  to  be  the  guard- 
ian nation.  That  is  not  an  accident,  for 
France  is  still  the  chief  treasury  of  all 
that  these  conscious  barbarians  would 
destroy.  They  knew  that  while  she 
stands  unbroken  there  is  a  spirit  in 
her  that  will  make  their  Kultur 
seem  unlovely  to  all  the  world.  They 
know  that  in  her,  as  in  Athens 
long  ago,  thought  remains  passionate 
and  disinterested  and  free.  Their 
thought  is  German  and  exercised  for 
German  ends,  like  their  army;  but 
hers  can  forget  France  in  the  universe, 
and  for  that  reason  her  armies  and  ours 
will  fight  for  it  as  if  the  universe  were 
at  stake.  Many  forms  has  that  thought 
taken,  passing  through  disguises  and  er- 
rors, mocking  at  itself,  mocking  at  the 
holiest  things;  and  yet  there  has  always 
been  the  holiness  of  freedom  in  it.  The 
French  blasphemer  has  never  blasphemed 
against  the  idea  of  truth  even  when  he 
mistook  falsehood  for  it.  In  the  Terror 
he  said  there  was  no  God,  because  he 
believed  there  was  none,  but  he  never 
said  that  France  was  God  so  that  he 
might  encourage  her  to  conquer  the 
world.    Voltaire  was  an  imp  of  destruc- 


tion perhaps,  but  with  what  a  divine 
lightning  of  laughter  would  he  have 
struck  the  Teutonic  Antichrist,  and  how 
the  everlasting  soul  of  France  would  have 
risen  in  him  if  he  could  have  seen  her 
most  sacred  church,  the  visible  sign  of 
her  faith  and  her  genius,  ruined  by  the 
German  guns.  Was  there  ever  a  stu- 
pidity so  worthy  of  his  scorn  as  this  at- 
tempt to  bombard  the  spirit?  For,  though 
the  temple  is  ruined,  the  faith  remains; 
and  whatever  war  the  Germans  may 
make  upon  the  glory  of  the  past,  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  future  that  France 
fights  for.  Whatever  wounds  she  suffers 
now  she  is  suffering  for  all  mankind;  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before  in  her  his- 
tory, are  those  words  become  true  which 
one  poet  who  loved  her  gave  to  her  in 
the  Litany  of  Nations  crying  to  the 
earth: 

I  am  she  that  was  thy  sign  and  standard 
bearer. 

Thy  voice  and  cry; 
She  that  washed  thee  with  her  blood  and 
left   thee    fairer. 

The  same  am  I. 
Are  not  these  the  hands  that  raised  thee 
fallen,  and  fed  thee. 

These  hands  defiled? 
Am    not    I    thy    tongue    that    spake,    thine 
eye  that  led  thee, 

Not    I    thy    child? 


The  Soldier  of  1914 


By  Rene  Doumic. 


In  spite  of  the  great  European  war,  which 
struck  France  with  the  full  force  of  its  hor- 
rors, the  Institute  of  France,  which  includes 
the  world-famous  French  Academy,  held  its 
regular  sesson  on  Oct.  20  last.  The  feature 
of  this  session,  widely  heralded  beforehand, 
was  the  address  of  the  celebrated  critic,  M. 
Rene  Doumic  of  the  Academy,  on  "  The  Sol- 
dier of  1914."  Every  sentence,  every  word 
of  it,  was  punctuated  with  acclamations  from 
the  audience,"  says  Le  Figaro  in  its  report. 
Below  is  a  translation  of  M.  Doumic's 
address: 

The  soldier  of  1914.  We  think  only  of 
him.  We  live  only  for  him,  just  as  we 
live  only  through  him.    I  have  not  chosen 


this  subject;  it  has  forced  itself  upon  me. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  come  here  in 
academician's  costume,  with  its  useless 
sword,  to  speak  to  you  about  those 
whose  uniforms  are  torn  by  bullets, 
whose  rifles  are  black  with  powder. 

And  I  am  ashamed,  above  all,  of  plac- 
ing so  feeble  a  voice  at  the  service  of 
so  great  a  cause.  But  what  do  words 
matter,  when  the  most  brilliant  of  them 
would  pale  before  acts  of  which  each  day 
makes  us  the  witnesses  ?  For  these  acts 
we  have  only  words,  but  let  us  hope  that 
these,  coming  from  the  heart,  may  bring 
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to  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try somewhere  near  the  frontier  the  spirit 
of  our  jrratitude  and  the  fervor  of  our 
admiration. 

Our  history  is  nothing  but  the  his- 
tory of  French  valor,  so  ingenious  in 
adopting  new  forms  and  adapting  it- 
self each  time  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  warfare.  Soldiers  of  the  King  or  of 
the  republic,  old  "  grognards "  of  Na- 
poleon, who  always  growled  yet  followed 
just  the  same,  youngsters  who  bit  their 
cartridges  with  childish  lips,  veterans  of 
fights  in  Africa,  cuirassieurs  of  Reichs- 
hofen,  gardes-mobiles  of  the  Loire,  all,  at 
the  moment  of  duty  and  sacrifice,  did 
everything  that  France  expected  of  her 
sons. 

So,  too,  for  this  war,  the  soldier  needed 
has  arisen.  After  so  many  heroes  he  has 
invented  a  new  form  of  heroism. 

I  say  the  soldier,  for  the  soldier  is 
what  one  must  say.  Here  begins  what 
is  clearly  expressed  in  one  phrase  only — 
the  French  miracle.  This  national  union 
in  which  all  opinions  have  become  fused 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  unity  which 
has  been  suddenly  created  in  our  army. 

When  War  Broke  Out. 

When  war  broke  out  it  found  military 
France  ready  and  armed;  mere  troopers, 
officers  none  of  whom  ever  thought  that 
he  would  one  day  lead  his  men  under  fire, 
and  that  admirable  General  Staff  which, 
never  allowing  itself  to  be  deflected  from 
its  purpose,  did  its  work  silent  and  aloof. 

But  there  was  beside  this  France  an- 
other France,  the  France  of  civilians, 
accustomed  by  long  years  of  peace  to 
disbelieve  in  war;  which,  in  conjuring 
up  a  picture  of  Europe  delivered  over  to 
fire  and  blood,  could  not  conceive  that 
any  human  'being  in  the  world  would 
assume  the  responsibility  for  such  an  act 
before  history.  War  surprised  the  em- 
ploye at  his  desk,  the  workman  in  his 
workshop,  the  peasant  in  his  field.  It 
snatched  them  from  the  intimacy  of 
their  hearths,  from  the  amenities  of 
family  life  which  in  France  is  sweeter 
than  elsewhere.  These  men  were  obliged 
to  leave  behind  beings  whom  they  loved 
tenderly.     For  the  last  time  they  clasped 


in  their  arms  the  beloved  partners  of 
their  lives,  so  deeply  moved  yet  so  proud, 
and  their  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
have  understood  and  will  never  forget. 
And  all  of  them,  artist  and  artisan,  priest 
and  teacher,  those  who  dreamed  of  re- 
venge and  those  who  dreamed  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  nations,  those  of  every  mind, 
every  profession,  every  age,  as  they 
stepped  into  their  places,  were  endowed 
with  the  soul  of  the  soldier  of  France, 
every  one  of  them,  and  became  thus  the 
same  soldier. 

The  war  which  lay  in  wait  for  these 
men,  many  of  v/hom  did  not  seem  made 
for  war,  was  a  war  of  which  nobody  had 
ever  seen  the  like.  We  have  heard  tell 
of  wars  of  giar.ts,  of  battles  of  nations, 
but  nobody  had  ever  seen  a  war  extend- 
ing from  the  Marne  to  the  Vistula,  nor 
battles  with  a  front  of  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters, lasting  weeks  without  respite 
day  or  night,  fought  by  millions  of  men. 
Never  in  its  worst  nightmares  had 
hallucinated  imagination  conjured  up  the 
progress  made  in  the  art  of  mowing 
down  human  lives.  The  German  Army, 
to  which  the  German  Nation  has  never 
refused  anything,  either  moral  support 
or  money,  the  nerve  of  war,  has  been 
able  to  profit  by  all  this  progress,  to 
reduce  to  a  formula  the  violence  which 
drives  forward  the  attack,  to  prepare  the 
spy  system  which  watches  over  the  un- 
armed foe,  to  organize  even  incendiarism, 
and  to  become  thus,  forged  by  forty- 
four  years  of  hatred,  the  most  formid- 
able tool  of  destruction  that  has  ever 
sown  ruin  and  death. 

German  Meets  Belgian. 

The  Germans  arrived,  with  the  irre- 
sistible impetus  of  their  masses,  with 
the  fury  of  a  tempest,  with  the  roar  of 
thunder,  enraged  at  having  been  con- 
fronted on  their  road  by  that  little  Bel- 
gian Nation  which  has  just  inscribed  its 
name  among  the  first  on  the  roster  of 
heroism.  Already  the  German  chiefs 
J  imagined  therr.selves  lords  of  Paris, 
which  they  threatened  to  reduce  to  ashes 
— and  which  did  not  tremble. 

It  was  to  meet  this  colossus  of  war 
that  our  little  soldier  marched  forth. 
And  he  made  it  fall  back. 
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To  this  new  war  he  brings  his  old 
qualities,  the  qualities  of  all  time. 
Courage — let  us  not  speak  of  that.  Can 
one  speak  of  courage?  Just  read  the 
short  sentences  in  the  army  orders. 

Corporal  Voituret  of  the  Second  Dra- 
goons, mortally  wounded  on  a  recon- 
noissance,  cries:  "Vive  la  France!  I  die 
for  her!  I  die  happy!  "  Private  Cha- 
bannes  of  the  Eighteenth  Chasseurs,  un- 
horsed and  wounded,  replies  to  the  Major 
who  asks  him  why  he  had  not  surren- 
dered: "  We  Frenchmen  never  surrender!" 
And  remember  those  who,  mortally 
wounded,  stick  to  their  posts  so  as  to 
fight  to  the  end  with  their  men,  and 
those  wounded  men  who  have  but  one 
desire — every  one  of  us  can  vouch  for 
this — to  return  to  the  firing  line!  And 
that  one  who,  hopelessly  mutilated,  said 
to  me:  "  It  is  not  being  crippled  that 
hurts  me;  it  is  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  the  best  part  of  the  thing! " 
These,  and  the  others,  the  thousands  of 
others,  shall  we  speak  of  their  courage? 
— what  would  it  mean  to  speak  of  their 
courage  ? 

And  the  dash  of  them! — the  only 
criticism  to  which  they  lay  themselves 
open  is  that  they  are  too  fiery,  that 
they  do  not  wait  the  right  moment  for 
the  charge,  in  order  to  drive  back  the 
enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  What 
spirit!  What  gayety!  All  the  letters 
from  our  soldiers  are  overflowing  with 
cheerfulness.  Where,  for  instance,  does 
that  nickname  come  from  applied  by 
them  to  the  enemy — the  "  Boches  "  ?  It 
comes  from  where  so  many  more  have 
come;  its  author  is  nobody  and  every- 
body; it  is  the  spontaneous  product  of 
that  Gallic  humor  which  jokes  at  danger, 
takes  liberities  with  it. 

What  pride!  What  sense  of  honor! 
Whereas  the  German  officer,  posted  be- 
hind his  men,  drives  them  forward  like 
a  flock  of  sheep,  revolver  in  his  hand 
and  insults  on  his  lips,  we,  on  our  side, 
hear  nothing  but  those  beautiful,  those 
radiant  words:  "  Forward!  For  your 
country!  " — the  call  of  the  French  offi- 
cer to  his  children,  whom  he  impels  for- 
ward by  giving  them  the  example,  by 


plunging  under  fire  first,  before  all  of 
them,  at  their  head. 

The  Password:  "Smile!" 

And — supreme  adornment  of  all — ^with 
what  grace  they  deck  their  gallantry! 
A  few  seconds  before  being  killed  by 
an  exploding  shell,  Col.  Doury,  ordered  to 
resist  to  the  last  gasp,  replies:  "All 
right!  We  will  resist.  And  now,  boys, 
here  is  the  password:  Smile!  "  It  is  like 
a  flower  thrown  on  the  scientific  bru- 
tality of  modern  war,  that  memory  of 
the  days  when  men  went  to  war  with 
lace  on  their  sleeves.  There  we  recog- 
nize the  French  soldier  such  as  we  have 
always  known  him  through  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  the  history  of  France. 

But  now  we  look  upon  him  in  a  form 
of  which  we  did  not  suspect  the  exist- 
ence, the  form  in  which  he  has  just  re- 
vealed himself  to  us. 

To  go  forward  is  all  very  well;  but  to 
fall  back  in  good  order,  to  understand 
that  a  retreat  may  be  a  masterpiece  of 
strategy,  to  find  in  himself  that  other 
kind  of  courage  which  consists  in  not 
getting  discourrged,  to  be  able  to  wait 
without  getting  demoralized,  to  preserve 
unshaken  the  certainty  of  the  final  out- 
come-—in  these  things  lies  a  virtue  which 
we  did  not  know  we  possessed:  the  virtue 
of  patience.  It  won  us  our  victory  of 
the  Marne.  One  man  is  its  personifica- 
tion today,  that  great  chief,  wise  and 
prudent,  who  spares  his  men,  who  makes 
up  his  mind  not  to  give  battle  except 
in  his  own  time  on  his  own  ground,  that 
chief  toward  whom  at  this  moment  the 
calm  and  confident  eyes  of  the  entire 
country  are  turned. 

To  carry  a  position  by  assault  is  one 
thing.  But  to  stand  impassive  in  a  rain 
of  shot,  amid  exploding  shells,  amid  in- 
fernal din  and  blinding  smoke;  to  fire 
at  an  invisible  enemy,  to  dispute  foot  by 
foot  ground  covered  with  traps,  to  retake 
the  same  village  ten  times,  to  burrow 
into  the  soil  and  crouch  there,  to  watch 
day  after  day  for  the  moment  when  the 
beast  at  bay  ventures  from  his  lair — 
where  have  we  acquired  the  phlegmatic 
coolness  for  such  things?  Has  it  come 
from  the  proximity  of  our  English  allies  ? 
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It  is  in  the  English  reports  that  we  read 
the  eulogies  of  our  army  for  its  endur- 
ance and  tenacity. 

We  have  always  known  how  to  pluck 
the  laurels  of  the  brave  on  fields  of  bat- 
tle and  to  water  them  with  our  blood. 
We  Frenchmen,  all  of  us,  are  lovers  of 
glory.  The  stories  of  war  which  we  read 
in  our  childhood  days — captures  of  re- 
doubts, fiery  charges,  furious  fights 
around  the  flag — made  us  thrill.  And, 
like  the  Athenians  who  left  the  perform- 
ance of  a  tragedy  by  Aeschylus  thirst- 
ing to  close  their  books  and  march  on  the 
enemy,  we  dreamed  of  combats  in  which 
we  were  to  win  fame. 

But  since  those  days  military  litera- 
ture has  undergone  somewhat  of  a 
change,  and  the  communiques  which 
we  devour  twice  a  day,  hungry  for  news, 
give  us  no  such  tales  of  prowess. 

"  On  the  left  wing  w^e  have  progressed. 
On  the  right  wing  we  have  repulsed  vio- 
lent counter-attacks.  On  the  front  the  sit- 
uation remains  without  change."  Where 
are  our  men?  What  troops  are  meant? 
What  Generals?  Nothing  is  told  of  such 
things.  The  veil  of  anonymity  shrouds 
great  actions,  a  barrier  of  impenetrable 
mystery  protects  the  secret  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

Great   Things   Done  Simply. 

Our  soldiers  have  endured  every  hard- 
ship, braved  every  danger,  never  know- 
ing whether  each  dawning  day  was  their 
last,  yet  the  cleverest  manouevring,  the 
most  gallant  feats,  are  obliterated,  ef- 
faced, loet,  in  the  calculated  colorlessness 
of  an  enigmatic  report.  But  that  sacri- 
fice also  have  they  made.  To  be  at  the 
post  assigned  to  them,  to  play  a  great  or 
infinitesimal  role  in  the  common  work, 
is  the  only  reward  they  desire.  Can  it 
be  that  the  disease  of  individualism  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday?  The  soldier  of  1914 
has  cured  us  of  it.  Never  have  disinter- 
estedness and  modesty  been  pushed  so 
far. 

Let  us  say  it  in  a  word:  Never  have 
g^eat  things  been  done  so  simply. 

But  he  knows  why  he  is  fighting.  It 
is  not  for  the  ambition  of  a  sovereign 


or  the  impatiencfc  of  his  heir,  for  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  caste  of  country  squires  or 
the  profit  of  a  firm  of  merchants.  No; 
he  fights  for  the  land  where  he  was 
born  and  where  his  dead  sleep;  he  fights 
to  free  his  invaded  country  and  give  her 
back  her  lost  provinces,  for  her  past, 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  shells  that 
bombarded  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims;  he 
fights  so  that  his  children  may  have  the 
right  to  think,  speak,  and  feel  in  French, 
so  that  there  may  still  be  in  the  world  a 
French  race,  which  the  world  needs.  For 
this  war  of  destruction  is  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  our  race,  and  our  race 
has  been  moved  to  its  depths.  It  has 
risen  as  one  man  and  assembled  to- 
gether; it  has  called  up  from  its  re- 
motest history  all  its  energy,  in  order 
to  reincarnate  them  in  the  person  of  him 
whose  duty  is  to  defend  the  race  today; 
it  has  inspired  in  him  the  valor  of  the 
knights  of  old,  the  endurance  of  the  la- 
borer bending  over  his  furrow,  the  mod- 
esty of  the  old  masters  who  made  of  our 
cathedrals  masterpieces  of  anonymity, 
the  honesty  of  the  bourgeois,  the  patience 
of  humble  folk,  the  consciousness  of  duty 
which  mothers  teach  to  their  children,  all 
those  virtues  which,  developed  from  one 
generation  to  another,  become  a  tradition, 
the  tradition  of  an  industrious  people, 
made  strong  by  a  long  past  and  made 
to  endure.  It  is  these  qualities,  all  of 
them  together,  which  we  admire  in  the 
soldier  of  1914,  the  complete  and  superb 
type  of  the  entire  race. 

A  Holy  Intoxication. 

When  it  has  such  an  aim,  the  noblest 
of  all,  war  is  sublime;  all  who  go  into  it 
are  as  if  transfigured.  It  exalts,  expands, 
and  purifies  souls.  On  approaching  the 
battlefield  a  holy  intoxication,  a  holy 
happiness,  takes  possession  of  those  for 
whom  has  been  reserved  the  supreme  joy 
of  braving  death  for  their  country. 
Death  is  everywhere,  but  they  do  not 
believe  in  it  any  more.  And  when,  on 
certain  mornings,  to  the  sound  of  cannon 
that  mix  their  rumblings  with  mystic 
voices  of  bells,  in  the  devastated  church 
which  cries  to  the  heavens  through  every 
breach  opened  in  its  walls,  the  Chaplain 
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blesses  the  regiment  that  he  will  accom- 
pany the  next  minute  to  the  firing  line, 
every  head  will  be  bent  at  the  same 
time  and  all  will  feel  on  their  brows 
the  breath  of  God. 

Alas!  the  beauty  of  the  struggle  does 
not  hide  from  me  its  sadness.  How 
many  went  away,  full  of  youth  and 
hope,  to  return"  no  more.  How  many  have 
fallen  already  without  seeing  realized 
what  they  so  ardently  desired;  sowers 
they,  who  to  make  the  land  fertile  have 
watered  it  with  their  blood,  yet  will  not 
see  the  harvest. 

But  at  least  their  sacrifice  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  They  have  brought 
reconciliation  to  their  divided  country, 
they  have  made  her  become  conscious  of 
herself  again,  they  have  made  her  learn 
enthusiasm  once  again.  They  have  not 
seen  victory,  but  they  have  merited  it. 
Honor  to  them,  struck  down  first,  and 
glory  to  those  who  will  avenge  them! 


We  enfold  them  both  in  oui*  devotion  to 
the  same  sacred  cause. 

Would  that  a  new  era  might  dawn, 
thanks  to  them,  that  a  new  world  might 
be  born  in  which  we  might  breathe  more 
freely,  where  injustices  centuries  old 
might  be  made  good,  where  France,  aris- 
ing from  long  humiliation,  might  re- 
sume her  rank  and  destiny.  Then,  in 
that  cured,  vivified  France,  what  an 
awakening,  what  a  renewal,  what  a  sap, 
what  a  magnificent  flowering  there 
would  be!  This  will  be  thy  work,  soldier 
of  1914!  To  you  we  shall  owe  this  resur- 
rection of  our  beloved  country.  And 
later  on,  and  always,  in  everything  beau- 
tiful and  good  that  may  be  done  among 
us,  in  the  creations  of  our  poets  and  the 
discoveries  of  our  savants,  in  the  thou- 
sand forms  of  national  activity,  in  the 
strength  of  our  young  men  and  the  grace 
of  our  young  women,  in  all  that  will  be 
the  France  of  tomorrow,  there  will  be, 
soldier  so  brave  and  so  simple  in  your 
greatness,  a  little  of  your  heroic  soul! 


Germany's  Civilized  Barbarism 


By  Emile  Boutroux. 
From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 


I  sincerely  thank  M.  Emile  Boutroux 
for  the  letter  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  write  to  me;  and  the  readers  of  the 
Revue  will  join  me,  for  it  is  addressed 
to  them  also.  No  one  could  speak  of 
Germany  more  authoritatively  than  M. 
Boutroux;  no  one,  indeed,  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Germany  of  yesterday 
and  that  of  today,  or  better  equipped  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  them,  which 
for  the  Prussianized  Germany  of  the 
present  is  a  verdict  and  a  condemnation. 
The  violence,  brutality,  barbarism  which 
she  displays  —  a  frightful  spectacle — 
doubtless  spring  from  the  deepest  in- 
stincts of  race;  but  man  always  feels 
the  need  of  justifying  his  conduct,  and 
the  Germans  are  too  much  philosophers 
not  to  seek  justification  for  theirs  in  a 
scientific  system  in  which  these  doctrin- 
aires of  a  new  sort  are  encouraged  to 


persevere  without  the  least  scruple  or 
pity.  M.  Boutroux  explains  to  us  the 
detestable  sophism  which  has  perverted 
the  entire  German  soul  and  made  of  a 
nation  which  our  grandfathers  loved  and 
admired,  a  monster  whose  implacable 
egotism  weighs  heavily  on  the  world. 
But  let  M.  Boutroux  speak. 

FRANCIS  CHARMES. 


PARIS,  28  September,  1914. 
To  the  Director  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes: 
Mr.  Director  and  Dear  Colleague: 
You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me, 
as  I  have  lived  in  Germany  and  studied 
in  part  German  philosophy  and  literature, 
whether  I  was  not  prepared  to  submit 
some  observations  touching  the  present 
war.  I  confess  that  at  this  moment 
words,  and  even  thoughts,  seem  to  me 
to  aitt<?mit;  Xq  Uttle.    Like  every  French- 
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man,  I  am  given  up  wholly  to  the  task 
of  the  hour;  all  my  interest  is  in  our 
generous  and  admirable  army,  and  my 
sole  concern  is  to  take  part,  however  mod- 
estly, in  the  work  of  the  nation.  True, 
a  thousand  memories  and  reflections 
crowd  my  mind;  the  notion  of  pausing  to 
express  them  in  writing  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  it  would  be  ungracious 
in  me  to  decline  your  kind  invitation. 
Please  omit  from  the  ideas  I  throw  on 
paper  whatever  seems  to  you  to  be  lack- 
ing in  interest. 

Mephistopheles  Appears. 

In  the  presence  of  such  events  as  are 
passing  before  our  eyes,  how  can  we 
keep  our  minds  free?  We  have  to  say 
to  ourselves:  "See  what  has  come  of  that 
philosophic,  artistic,  scientific  develop- 
ment whose  grandeur  and  idealistic 
character  all  the  world  has  proclaimed!  " 
"That  is  what  the  infernal  cur  had  in 
his  belly,"  said  Faust  as  he  saw  the  dog 
which  was  playing  at  his  side  change  into 
Mephistopheles.  What!  Having  de- 
clared the  morality  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
inadequate  and  mediocre,  having  preached 
duty  for  duty's  sake,  having  established 
the  unconditioned  supremacy  of  moral 
worth,  the  royalty  of  the  intellect,  to 
end  by  officially  declaring  that  a  signed 
engagement  is  but  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
that  juridic  or  moral  laws  do  not  count 
if  they  incommode  us  and  if  we  are  the 
strongest!  Having  given  to  the  world 
marvelous  music,  in  which  the  purest 
and  deepest  aspirations  seem  to  be  heard; 
having  raised  art  and  poetry  to  a  sort  of 
religion,  in  which  man  communes  with 
the  Eternal  by  the  worship  of  the  ideal; 
having  exalted  the  universities  as  the 
most  sublime  of  human  creations,  tem- 
ples of  science  and  of  intellectual  free- 
dom, to  come  to  bombarding  Louvain, 
Malines,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims! 
Having  assumed  the  role  of  representa- 
tive par  excellence  of  culture,  of  civili- 
zation in  its  loftiest  form,  at  the  end  to 
aim  at  the  subjugation  of  the  world  and 
to  strive  toward  that  aim  by  the  me- 
thodical letting  loose  of  brute  force, 
wickedness,  and  barbarism!  To  boast  of 
having   attained    the    highest    plane    of 


human  nature,  and  to  reveal  themselves 
as  survivors  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals! 

Only  yesterday  Germany  was  feared 
throughout  the  world  because  of  her 
power,  but  esteemed  for  her  science  and 
her  heritage  of  idealism.  Today,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  common  cry  of  repro- 
bation and  horror  raised  against  her 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
Fear  is  overcome  by  indignation.  On 
every  side  it  is  asserted  that  the  victory 
of  German  imperialism  and  militarism 
would  be  the  triumph  of  despotism,  bru- 
tality, and  barbarism.  These  ideas  are 
expressed  to  us  by  Americans  of  the 
North  and  South,  by  Spaniards,  Italians, 
Greeks,  Swiss,  and  Rumanians.  The  na- 
tion which  burned  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain and  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  has 
brought  dishonor  upon  itself. 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  prodigious 
contrast  which  manifests  itself  between 
the  high  culture  of  Germany  and  the  end 
at  which  she  aims,  the  means  which  she 
employs  in  the  present  war?  Is  it  enough 
to  explain  this  contrast,  to  allege  that  in 
spite  of  all  their  science  the  Germans 
are  but  slightly  civilized,  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  they  were  still  boorish 
and  uncultivated  and  that  their  science, 
an  affair  of  specialists  and  pundits,  has 
never  penetrated  their  soul  or  influenced 
their  character? 

This  explanation  is  justified.  Consider 
the  German  professor  in  the  beer  garden, 
in  the  relations  of  everyday  life,  in  his 
amusements.  With  certain  notable  ex- 
ceptions he  excels  only  in  discovering 
and  collecting  materials  for  study  and  in 
drawing  from  them,  by  mechanical  ope- 
rations, solutions  that  rest  wholly  upon 
text  and  argument  and  make  no  appeal 
whatever  to  ordinary  judgment  and  good 
sense.  What  a  disproportion  often  be- 
tween his  science  and  his  real  education. 
What  vulgarity  of  tastes  and  sentiments 
and  language.  What  brutality  of  meth- 
ods on  the  part  of  this  man  whose  au- 
thority is  indisputable  in  his  specialty. 
Take  this  learned  man  from  his  univer- 
sity chair,  place  him  on  that  scene  of 
war  where  force  can  alone  reigfn  and 
where    the     g^oss     appetites     are     un- 
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chained,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  con- 
duct approaches  that  of  savages. 

A  Culture  of  Violence. 

That  is  the  current  judgment  and  not 
without  reason.  The  savant  and  the 
man,  among  the  Germans,  are  only  too 
often  strangers  to  each  other.  The  Ger- 
man in  war  is  inhuman  not  merely  be- 
cause of  an  explosion  of  his  true  nature, 
gross  and  violent,  but  by  order.  His 
brutality  is  calculated  and  systematized. 
It  justifies  the  words  of  La  Harpe, 
"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  scientific 
barbarity."  In  1900  the  German  Em- 
peror haranguing  his  soldiers  about  to 
set  sail  for  China,  exhorted  them  to 
leave  nothing  living  in  their  path  and  to 
bear  themselves  like  Huns. 

If,  then,  in  this  war,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  prepared  and  provoked 
it  and  now  conduct  it,  they  violate  with- 
out scruple  the  laws  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  is  not  despite  their  superior  cul- 
ture, it  is  in  consequence  of  that  very 
culture.  They  are  barbarous  because 
they  are  more  civilized.  How  can  such 
a  combination  of  contradictory  elements, 
such  a  synthesis,  be  possible? 

Fichte  in  the  famous  discourses  to  the 
German  Nation  which  he  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  during  the  Winter 
of  1807  and  1808,  had  one  object:  to 
arouse  the  German  Nation  by  kindling 
its  self-consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  its 
pure  Germanic  essence,  Deutschheit,  in 
order  to  realize  that  essence  when  pos- 
sible beyond  its  borders  and  to  make  it 
dominate  the  world.  The  general  idea 
which  must  guide  Germany  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  double  task  is: 
Germany  is  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  good  is  to  evil. 

The  appeal  of  Fichte  was  heard.  Dur- 
ing the  century  which  followed,  Germany 
in  the  most  precise  and  practical  man- 
ner, on  the  one  hand  built  up  the  theory 
of  Germanism  or  Deutschtum,  on  the 
other  hand  prepared  the  domination  of 
Germanism  in  the  world.  This  notion  of 
Germanism  furnishes,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  principle  of  the  inference 
which  I  wish  to  indicate,  the  explanation 
of  the  surprising  solidarity  which  Ger- 


mans have  created  between  culture  and 
barbarism. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  probe  this 
notion  and  follow  its  development. 

In  the  first  place  how  can  a  people 
come  to  claim  for  its  ideas,  its  virtue,  its 
achievements,  not  only  the  right  to  exist 
and  to  be  respected  by  other  people,  but 
the  privilege  of  being  the  sole  expression 
of  the  true  and  the  good  while  every- 
thing which  emanates  from  other  peoples 
represents  nothing  but  error  and  evil? 

The  philosopher  Fichte  after  having 
built  up  his  system  under  the  influence 
of  Kant  and  of  French  ideas,  notably 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau — of 
whom  he  said  "  peace  to  his  ashes,  for 
he  has  done  things " — could  think  of 
nothing  better  to  reinforce  the  German 
soul  after  Jena  than  to  persuade  it  that 
in  itself  and  itself  alone  there  was  to  be 
found  the  sense  of  the  ideal  combined 
with  power  to  realize  that  ideal  in  the 
world. 

The  Power  to  Realize. 

Starting  from  a  certain  notion  of  the 
absolute  he  found  after  Jena  that  this 
very  notion  constituted  the  foundation  of 
the  German  genius.  Soon  this  mystic 
method  was  merged  in  a  more  concrete 
method  better  adapted  to  the  positive 
spirit  of  modern  generations.  The  one 
science  where  all  knowledge  and  ideas 
which  concern  human  life  are  concen- 
trated is  history.  To  this  science  our 
epoch  has  devoted  a  veritable  worship. 
Now  the  Germans  have  drawn  from 
history  two  lessons  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. One  is  that  history  is  not  only 
the  succession  of  events,  which  mark  the 
life  of  humanity,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  rivalries  of  peoples. 
Everything  which  is  wishes  to  be,  and  to 
endure,  struggle,  and  impose  itself.  His- 
tory tells  us  which  are  the  men  and  the 
things  Providence  has  elected.  The  sign 
of  that  election  is  success.  To  subsist, 
grow,  conquer,  dominate  is  to  prove  that 
one  is  the  confidant  of  the  thought  of 
Providence,  the  dispenser  of  the  power 
of  Providence.  If  one  people  appears 
designated  by  history  to  dominate  the 
others  then  that  people  is  the  vicegerent 
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of  God  upon  earth,  is  God  Himself,  visible 
and  tangible  for  His  creatures. 

The  second  lesson  which  German  erudi- 
tion has  drawn  from  the  study  of  history 
is  that  the  actual  existence  of  a  people 
charged  with  representing  God  is  not  a 
myth,  that  such  a  people  exists  and  that 
the  German  people  is  that  people.  From 
the  victory  of  Hermann  (Arminius)  over 
Varus  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  in  the 
year  9  A.  D.,  the  will  of  God  is  evident. 
The  Middle  Ages  show  it,  and  if  in  mod- 
ern times  Germany  has  appeared  to  ef- 
face herself  it  is  because  she  was  reposing 
to  collect  her  force  and  strike  more 
heavily.  When  she  was  not  obviously 
the  first,  she  was  so  virtually.  It  was 
in  1844  that  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben 
composed  the  national  song,  Deutschland 
iiber  alles,  iiber  alles  in  der  Welt.  Ger- 
many over  all,  Germany  over  all  the 
world,  Germany  extending  from  the 
Meuse  to  the  Niemen,  from  the  Adige  to 
the  Belt. 

Not  only  is  Germany  the  elect  of 
Providence  but  the  sole  elect,  and  other 
nations  are  rejected.  The  sign  of  her 
election  is  the  annihilation  of  the  three 
legions  of  Quinctilius  Varus,  and  her 
eternal  task  is  to  revenge  herself  for  the 
insolence  of  the  Roman  General.  "  We 
shall  give  battle  to  Hermann  and  we 
shall  avenge  ourselves,  "  vnd  wollen 
Rache  haben."  Thus  ran  the  celebrated 
national  song.  Der  Gott,  der  Eisen 
tuachsen  Hess. 

Germanism  and  God. 

German  civilization  has  developed  in 
antagonism  with  the  Greco-Roman  civili- 
zation. To  adopt  the  former  was  on  the 
part  of  God  to  reject  the  latter.  There- 
fore German  consciousness,  realized  with- 
out hindrance  in  all  its  force,  is  but  the 
Divine  consciousness.  D^utschtum  =  God 
and  God  =  Deutschtum.  In  practice  it 
is  enough  that  an  idea  is  authentically 
German  in  order  that  we  may  and  must 
conclude  that  it  is  true,  that  it  is  just, 
and  that  it  ought  to  prevail. 

What  are  the  essential  dogmas  of 
this  truth,  which  is  German  because  it 
is  true  and  which  is  true  because  it  is 
German?  German  metaphysicians  ex- 
plain that  to  us  more  clearly  than  is  us- 


ual by  thought.  The  first  quality  of  this 
truth  is  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  what 
classic  or  Greco- Latin  thought  would  rec- 
ognize as  true.  The  latter  has  sought  to 
discover  what  in  man  is  essentially 
human,  to  render  man  superior  to  other 
beings,  and  to  substitute  more  and  more 
the  superior  elements  for  the  inferior 
elements  in  human  life — reason  for  blind 
impulse,  justice  for  force,  good  for  wick- 
edness. It  has  undertaken  to  create  in 
the  world  a  moral  force  capable  of  con- 
trolling and  humanizing  material  forces. 
To  this  doctrine,  which  rests  upon  man 
as  its  centre  and  which  was  essentially 
human,  German  thought  opposes  itself 
as  the  infinite  opposes  the  finite,  the 
absolute  the  relative,  the  whole  the  part. 
The  disciples  of  the  Greeks  had  at  their 
disposition  no  light  except  that  of  human 
reason;  the  German  genius  possesses  a 
transcendent  reason  which  pierces  the 
mysteries  of  the  absolute,  of  the  Divine. 
What  would  light  be  without  the  shadow 
from  which  it  is  detached?  How  could 
the  ego  exist  if  there  was  not  somewhere 
a  non  ego  to  which  it  is  opposed?  Evil 
is  not  less  indispensable  than  good  in 
the  transcendent  symphony  of  the  whole. 
There  is  something  more.  It  may  be  a 
satisfaction  for  a  Greco-Latin,  impelled 
by  his  mediocre  logic  to  say  that  good  is 
good,  evil  is  evil,  but  these  simple 
formulas  are  contrary  to  the  truth  per  se. 
Good  by  itself  is  absolutely  impotent  to 
realize  itself.  It  is  only  an  idea,  an  ab- 
straction. The  power  and  faculty  of 
creation  belong  to  evil  alone.  So  that  if 
good  is  to  be  realized  it  can  only  be  by 
means  of  evil,  and  by  means  of  evil  left 
entirely  to  itself.  God  could  not  exist 
if  He  were  not  created  by  the  devil,  and 
thus,  in  a  sense,  evil  is  good  and  good  is 
bad.  Evil  is  good  because  it  creates. 
Good  is  bad  because  it  is  impotent.  The 
supreme  and  true  divine  law  is  just  this: 
That  evil  left  to  itself,  evil  as  evil,  gives 
birth  to  good,  which,  by  itself,  would 
never  be  able  to  advance  from  the  ideal 
to  the  real.  "  I  am,"  said  Mephistopheles, 
"  part  of  that  force  which  always  wishes 
evil  and  always  creates  the  go6d."  Such 
is  the  divine  order.  He  who  undertakes 
to  do  good  by  good  will  only  do  evil.  It 
is  only  in  unchaining  the  power  of  evil 
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that   one   has   a   chance   to   realize   any 
good. 

From  these  metaphysical  principles 
questions  raised  by  the  idea  of  civiliza- 
tion receive  most  remarkable  solutions. 

The  Essence  of  Civilization. 

What  is  civilization  in  the  German  and 
true  sense  of  the  word  ? 

Nations  in  general,  especially  the  Latin 
nations,  put  the  essence  of  civilization  in 
the  moral  element  of  human  life,  in  the 
softening  of  human  manners.  To  those 
who  understand  human  culture  in  this 
way  the  Germans  will  apply  the  words  of 
Ibsen's  Brand,  "  You  wish  to  do  great 
things  but  you  lack  energy.  You  ex- 
pect success  from  mildness  and  good- 
ness." According  to  the  German  thought, 
mildness  and  goodness  are  only  weak- 
ness and  impotence.  Force  alone  is 
strong  and  force  par  excellence  is  science, 
which  puts  at  our  disposal  the  powers  of 
nature  and  indefinitely  multiplies  our 
strength.  Science,  then,  should  be  the 
principal  object  of  our  efforts.  From 
science  and  from  the  culture  of  scientific 
intelligence  there  will  necessarily  result, 
by  the  effect  of  Divine  grace,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  will  and  of  the  conscience 
which  is  called  moral  progress.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  Bismarck  said,  "  Imagina- 
tion and  sentiment  are  to  science  and  in- 
telligence what  the  tares  are  to  the 
wheat.  The  tares  threaten  to  stifle  the 
wheat;  that  is  why  they  are  cut  down 
and  burned."  True  civilization  is  a  virile 
education,  aiming  at  force  and  implying 
force.  A  civilization  which  under  pre- 
text of  humanity  and  of  courtesy  ener- 
vates and  softens  man  is  fit  only  for 
women  and  for  slaves. 

Is  that  to  say  that  the  notion  of  right 
which  men  invoke  against  force  has  in 
reality  no  meaning,  and  that  a  highly 
civilized  people  would  disregard  it?  We 
must  clearly  understand  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  notion  of  right 
and  the  notion  of  force.  Force  is  not  the 
right.  All  existing  forces  do  not  have 
an  equal  right  to  exist;  mediocre  forces 
in  reality  have  but  a  feeble  share  in  the 
Divine  force;  but  in  proportion  as  a  force 
becomes  greater  it  is  more  noble.  A 
universally   victorious    and   all-powerful 


force  would  be  identical  with  Divine  force 
and  should,  therefore,  be  obeyed  and 
honored  in  the  same  degree.  Justice  and 
force,  moreover,  belong  to  two  different 
worlds — the  natural  and  the  spiritual. 
The  former  is  the  phenomenon  and  sym- 
bol of  the  latter.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
symbols;  and  so  preponderant  force  is 
for  us  the  visible  and  practical  equiva- 
lent of  right. 

It  is,  then,  puerile  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  natural  right  inherent  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  nations,  and  manifested  in 
their  aspirations,  their  powers,  their 
sympathies,  their  wills.  The  right  of 
peoples  should  be  determined  by  a  purely 
objective  method. 

Now  in  this  sense  people  should  be 
divided  into  Naiurvolker,  Halbkultur- 
volker,  and  Kulturvolker — people  in  the 
state  of  nature,  half-cultivated  people, 
and  cultivated  people.  This  is  not  all. 
There  are  people  who  are  simply  culti- 
vated— Naturvolker — and  people  who  are 
wholly  cultivated  —  Vollkulturvolker. 
Now  the  degree  of  right  depends  on  the 
degree  of  culture.  As  compared  with 
the  Kulturvolker  the  Naturvolker  have 
no  rights.  They  have  only  duties — sub- 
mission, docility,  obedience.  And  if  there 
exists  a  people  which  deserves  more  than 
all  others  the  title  of  Vollkulturvolker — 
completely  cultured  people — to  this  peo- 
ple the  earth  belongs  and  the  supremacy 
thereof.  Its  mission  is  to  bend  all  other 
peoples  beneath  the  yoke  of  its  omnipo- 
tence co-ordinated  with  its  supreme  cul- 
ture. 

The  Master  Nation. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  the  master  nation. 
This  nation  must  not  be  simply  an  ab- 
stract type,  it  must  necessarily  be  able 
to  realize  itself  in  our  world.  In  effect 
the  spirit  is  the  supreme  form  of  being; 
it  necessarily  wishes  to  be;  and  as  it  is 
infinite,  it  can  be  realized  only  by  means 
of  an  infinite  force.  A  nation  capable 
of  imposing  its  will  upon  everybody  is 
the  necessary  instrument  of  the  Divine 
will  which  can  grant  the  prayer:  "  Our 
Father,  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

As  a  master  nation  is  necessary  in  the 
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world  there  must  be  subordinate  nations. 
There  can  be  no  efficient  "  yes  "  without 
a  decided  "  no."  The  e^o,  says  Fichte,  is 
effort.  Therefore  it  presupposes  some- 
thing that  resists  it,  namely,  that  which 
we  call  matter.  The  master  nation  com- 
mands. Therefore  nations  must  exist  who 
are  made  to  obey  it.  It  is  needful  even 
that  these  nations,  which  are  to  the  mas- 
ter nation  what  the  non  ego  is  to  the  ego, 
should  resist  the  action  of  this  superior 
nation.  For  this  resistance  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  latter  to  develop  and  em- 
ploy its  force  and  to  become  fully  itself; 
that  is,  to  b^pome  the  whole,  enriching 
itself  by  the  spoils  of  its  enemies. 

The  ideal  nation  is  thus  defined  by  a 
transcendental  deduction,  and  this  same 
deduction  leads  us  to  affirm  that  the 
master  nation  must  be  not  merely  an 
idea  but  a  reality.  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
this  realization  of  the  ideal  nation  is 
going  on  under  our  eyes  in  the  German 
Nation,  which  represents  the  highest 
created  race  and  which  surpasses  all 
other  nations  in  science  and  in  power. 
It  is  to  her,  and  to  her  alone,  that  the 
task  of  accomplishing  the  will  of  God 
upon  earth  is  consigned. 

Means  of  Success. 

To  succeed  in  it,  what  means  must  she 
employ  ? 

In  the  first  place  she  must  acquire 
complete  consciousness  of  her  superior- 
ity and  of  her  own  genius.  Nothing  Ger- 
man is  found  in  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  other  nations.  German  women, 
German  fidelity,  Germa  i  wine,  the  Ger- 
man song,  hold  the  first  rank  in  the 
world.  To  combat  Satan,  that  is  to  say, 
enemies  of  Germany,  the  Germans  have 
at  their  service  the  ancient  god,  the 
German  god,  der  alte,  der  deutsche  Gott, 
who  identifies  His  cause  with  theirs.  And 
as  everything  which  is  German  is  by 
that  very  fact  unique  and  inimitable, 
so  it  is  correspondingly  true  that  every- 
thing which  the  world  has  of  excellence 
belongs  to  Germany  in  fact  and  in  right. 
Rembrandt,  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  are  Ger- 
mans. A  German  brain  alone  could  un- 
derstand them  and  has  a  right  to  ad- 
mire them.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  Joan  of 
Arc,    that    sublime    heroine,    is    French. 


German  savants  have  maintained  her 
German  nationality.  If  the  people  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  faithful  to 
France  that  only  proves  that  they  ought 
to  be  German  subjects,  because  fidelity 
is  a  German  virtue. 

As  Germany  posse.sses,  in  principle,  all 
the  virtiies,  all  the  perfections,  she  suf- 
fices to  herself  and  can  learn  nothing 
from  other  people.  By  still  stronger 
reason  she  owes  them  no  duty  of  respect 
or  good-will.  What  is  called  humanity 
has  no  meaning  for  the  German.  The 
mot  of  William  II.,  "  Humanity  for  me 
stops  at  the  Vosges,"  is  not  merely  an 
instance  of  national  egoism.  The  Ger- 
man Kmperor  feels  that  what  is  for  the 
present  beyond  his  empire  can  only  ac- 
quire value  when  it  shall  be  annexed 
to  it. 

How,  then,  ought  Germany  to  behave 
to  other  nations? 

There  are  people  who  wish  to  be  loved, 
who  lielieve  that  among  nations  as  be- 
tween individuals,  courtesy  may  have  a 
place  and  that  it  would  be  an  advance 
for  humanity  to  admit  that  justice  and 
equity  may  rule  international  relations. 
But  Germany,  as  regards  other  nations, 
makes  no  account  of  justice.  She  has 
nothing  but  scorn  for  that  feminine  sen- 
timent which  particularly  characterizes 
the  Latin  races.  The  sentiment  of  justice 
and  humanity  is  weakness  and  Germany 
is  and  ought  to  be  force.  Wo  Preussens 
Macht  in  Frage  kommt,  kenne  ich  kein 
jesetz,  .<!aid  Bismarck — "  When  the  power 
of  Prussia  is  in  question  I  know  no  law." 
Enemies  Most  Welcome. 

The  German  does  not  ask  to  be  loved. 
He  prefers  to  be  hated  provided  he  is 
feared.  Oderini,  dum  metuant.  He  does 
not  mind  being  surrounded  by  enemies. 
He  knows  with  satisfaction  that  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire  certain  annexed 
provinces  constantly  protest  against  the 
violence  which  has  been  done  to  them. 
The  ego  cannot  work  without  opposition. 
The  German  needs  enemies  to  keep  him- 
self in  that  state  of  tension  and  of  strug- 
gle which  is  the  condition  of  vigor.  He 
willingly  applies  to  himself  what  the 
Lord  God  said  of  man  in  general  in  the 
prologue  of  Goethe's  "Faust": 
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Man's  activity  has  only  too  great  a 
propensity  to  relax.  Left  by  himself  man 
seelfs  repose.  That  is  why  I  give  him  a 
devil  for  a  companion.  He  will  excite 
him  and  keep  him  from  getting  sleepy. 

Germany  has  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
recognizing  in  the  neighbors  whom  she 
menaces,  in  the  subjects  whom  she  op- 
presses, these  providential  devils  who.se 
mischief  will  stimulate  her  activity  and 
her  virtue. 

Not  that  Germany  rejects,  as  regards 
other  nations,  every  regime  except  that 
of  hostility.  Her  aim  is  domination,  the 
only  role  which  suits  the  people  of  God. 
Now,  to  attain  that,  two  means  are 
offered  to  her.  The  first  plainly  is  in- 
timidation which  must  never  flag.  The 
feeble  quickly  become  insolent  if  their 
feebleness  is  not  recalled  to  them.  Other 
nations  must  feel  themselves  constantly 
threatened  with  the  worst  catastrophes 
if  they  resist  Germany.  But  it  being 
well  understood  that  Germany  is  the 
strongest,  that  she  will  never  give  up 
what  she  possesses,  however  unjustly, 
then  bargains  advantageous  not  only  for 
herself  but  occasionally  for  the  other 
party,  may  be  the  more  direct  and  less 
onerous  means  than  violence  to  attain  her 
end.  So  Germany  will  be,  by  turns,  or 
both  at  once,  threatening  and  amiable. 
Amiability  itself  can  be  effective  when 
it  rests  on  hatred,  contempt,  and  omni- 
potence. 

Now  power  counts  before  all.  Ger- 
many must  possess  armaments  superior 
to  those  of  all  other  nations.  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  German  Empire  is  a  rock 
of  peace,  der  Hort  des  Friedens.  The 
force  which  it  accumulates  is  directed 
toward  imposing  upon  mankind  the  Ger- 
man peace,  the  divine  peace.  Since  Ger- 
many represents  peace,  whoever  opposes 
Germany  intends  war.  Now  it  is  legiti- 
mate that  Germany  should  arm  to  the 
teeth  because  she  is  the  incarnation  of 
peace,  but  the  adversaries  of  Germany, 
who,  in  opposing  Germany  oppose  peace, 
cannot  have  the  same  right.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Germany  to  carry  her  armaments 
to  the  maximum:  other  peoples  have  the 
right  to  arm  only  as  Germany  may  per- 
mit. 


Germany  does  not  seek  war.  On  the 
contrary,  she  tries  by  inspiring  terror  to 
render  it  impossible.  But  if  some  na- 
tion should  profit  or  be  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  her  love  of  peace  to  pretend  to 
rights  which  offend  her  she  will  consent 
to  punish  that  nation.  She  will  be  pained 
by  the  violence  she  has  to  do  to  that  na- 
tion and  the  severity  which  she  has  to 
use  toward  the  guilty.  But  soldier  of 
God  as  she  is,  she  cannot  fail  to  her  mis- 
sion. Any  nation  which  refuses  to  do 
the  will  of  Germany  proves  j|y  that  very 
fact  its  cultural  inferiority  and  becomes 
guilty.    It  must  be  chastised. 

The  method  according  to  which  Ger- 
many will  make  war  is  determined  by 
these  premises.  War  is  a  return  to  the 
state  of  nature,  Germany  yields  to  this 
temporary  retrogression  because  she  has 
to  do  with  people  of  an  inferior  culture 
who  must  be  taught  a  lesson,  and  must 
be  spoken  to  in  a  language  which  they 
understand.  Now  a  characteristic  of  a 
state  of  nature  is  that  force  reigns  un- 
disputed. In  this  very  trait  resides  the 
sublime  beauty  of  that  state,  its  grandeur 
and  its  fecundity.  Don't  talk  of  that 
romantic  chivalry  which  pretends  in  time 
of  war  to  temper  the  violence  of  savage 
instincts  by  the  intervention  of  feminine 
sensibility.  War  is  war.  Krieg  ist 
Krieg.  It  isn't  child's  play,  it  isn't  sport 
where  it  is  necessary  to  blend  barbarity 
and  humanity  so  as  to  conciliate  and  hu- 
manize them.  It  is  barbarity  itself  let 
loose  as  widely  and  fully  as  possible. 
This  is  not  perversity.  Man  as  man  suf- 
fers in  becoming  barbarous,  but  the  man 
who  replaces  God  suppresses  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  creature.  He  submits  him- 
self to  the  mysterious  and  sublime  law 
in  virtue  of  which  evil  is  by  so  much 
more  beneficent  as  it  is  achieved  with 
resolution  and  completeness.  Pecca 
fortiter. 

The  Nature  of  War. 

The  first  article  of  the  code  of  war  is 
then  the  suppression  of  all  sensibility, 
pity,  humanity.  The  nature  of  war  is 
to  kill  and  destroy.  The  more  it  de- 
stroys and  kills  the  sooner  it  comes  to  its 
ideal  form.     Moreover,  it  is  at  l)ottom 
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more  humane  the  more  inhuman  it  is, 
because  the  very  terrors  which  its  ex- 
cesses inspire  shorten  it  and  make  it  less 
murderous. 

In  the  second  p]ace,  war  necessarily 
ignores  moral  laws.  Respect  for  laws, 
treaties,  conventions,  loyalty,  good  faith, 
sentiment  and  honor,  scruples,  nobility 
of  soul,  generosity — these  are  mere  fet- 
ters. The  God-people  do  not  recognize 
them.  It  will  then,  without  hesitation, 
violate  the  rights  of  neutrals  if  it  is  to 
its  interest.  It  will  use  falsehood,  per- 
fidy, treachery.  It  will  justify  itself  by 
futile  pretexts  in  committing  the  most 
atrocious  acts — bombardment  of  unde- 
fended cities,  massacre  of  old  men, 
women  and  children;  barbarous  torture, 
pillage  and  assassination;  bestiality  to 
women;  organized  incendiarism;  me- 
thodical destruction  of  monuments  which, 
by  their  history  and  their  antiquity  and 
by  the  admiration  of  the  world,  would 
seem  to  be  inviolable.  "I  am  told:  I 
must  avenge  myself."  This  reason  suf- 
fices. We  are  told  that  some  inhabitant 
of  one  city  or  another  has  been  wanting 
in  respect  toward  one  of  our  men. 
Therefore  we  must  burn  the  city  and 
show  the  inhabitants  what  we  have. 
Definitively,  our  duty  is  to  let  loose  the 
elementary  energies  of  nature  as  far  as 
possible  to  attain  the  maximum  force 
and  the  maximum  of  result. 

TJie  effect  should,  moreover,  be  psy- 
chological as  well  as  material.  Actions 
which  seem  horrible  to  man  and  which 
spread  terror  are  commendable  means, 
because  they  break  the  spirit  even  if 
they  have  no  value  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  Moreover,  what  offends  com- 
mon morality  is  conformed  to  transcen- 
dent morality.  The  mission  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  war  is  to  punish.  They  work 
Divine  vengeance.  They  compel  their 
enemies  to  expiate  the  crime  of  resisting 
them.  After  they  have  taken  a  city,  if 
the  enemy  has  the  insolence  to  take  it 
back,  it  is  just  that  they  shall  sack  that 
city  if  possible,  killing  its  inhabitants 
and  burning  its  finest  monuments. 

Barbarity  Multiplied  by  Science. 
Given  this  problem,  how  to  let  loose 
mast   widely   the-   powers   of  evil,   it   is 


clear  that  a  people  of  superior  culture 
is  better  equipped  than  any  other  to  re- 
solve that  problem.  In  fact,  science, 
where  it  excels,  can  work  destruction  and 
evil  with  the  very  forces  which  nature 
employs  only  to  create  light,  heat,  life, 
and  beauty.  The  God-people  therefore 
unites  the  maximum  of  science  to  the 
maximum  of  barbarity.  The  formula  of 
its  action  may  be  thus  written:  "  Bar- 
barity multiplied  by  science." 

This  is  the  last  word  of  the  famous 
doctrine  of  Germanism.  Now  the  iden- 
tity of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  features  which  the  pres- 
ent war  presents  is  evident.  The  prob- 
lem which  we  undertook  is,  therefore, 
solved.  If,  contrary  to  all  likelihood, 
barbarity  co-exists  with  culture  in  the 
Germans;  if  in  the  present  war  it  ap- 
pears to  be  absolutely  bound  up  in  that 
culture,  the  reason  is  that  German  cul- 
ture differs  profoundly  from  what  hu- 
manity understands  by  culture  and  civili- 
zation. Human  civilization  tries  to  hu- 
manize war.  German  culture  tends  in- 
definitely to  increase  its  primitive  bru- 
tality by  science. 

In  everything  the  Germans  must  be 
unique — in  their  women,  their  God,  their 
wine,  their  loyalty.  The  war  which  the 
Germans  wage  against  us  strikes  the 
world  with  horror  and  terror,  because  it 
is  in  the  full  force  of  the  term  "  the  Ger- 
man way,  die  deutsche  Art,  the  Ger- 
man war." 

As  the  world  recognizes  this  astonish- 
ing proposition  it  asks  with  anxiety, 
what  may  be  its  future  relations  to  Ger- 
many ?  Knowingly  and  systematically, 
Germany  opposes  to  all  Hellenic,  Chris- 
tian, humane  civilizations  the  devastat- 
ing theory  of  the  Huns.  True,  after  the 
war  she  will  claim  that  she  has  done 
nothing  but  conform,  often  with  pain,  to 
the  conditions  of  ideal  and  divine  war, 
and  she  will  appear  willing  to  pardon 
to  her  enemies  the  cruelties  she  has 
had  to  inflict  upon  them.  Decidedly, 
the  world  will  refuse  to  admire  this  hor- 
rible magnanimity  which  on  the  first  im- 
pulse of  resistance  becomes  savagery. 
Today  the  veil  is  torn  away.  German 
culture  is  shown  to  be  a  scientific  bar- 
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barity.  The  world,  which  means  in  the 
future  to  rid  itself  of  all  despotism,  will 
not  compromise  with  the  despotism  of 
barbarity. 

But  what  a  disappointment  and  what 
a  grief!  Formerly,  Germany  was  held 
to  be  a  great  nation.  Its  praises  were 
sounded  in  many  a  land  of  solid  and  high 
culture.  The  German  tradition  once  held 
other  doctrines  than  those  we  have  now 
seen  develop  under  the  hands  of  Prussia. 
Germanism,  as  the  Prussians  formulate 
it,  consists  essentially  in  contempt  for  all 
other  nations  and  in  the  pretension  of 
domination.  But  Leibnitz — as  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  Latin  world  as  in  the  Ger- 
man— professed  a  philosophy  which  val- 
ued unity  only  under  the  form  of  har- 
mony between  free  and  autonomous 
forces.  Leibnitz  exalted  the  multiple, 
the  diverse,  the  spontaneous.  Between 
rival  powers  he  sought  to  establish  rela- 
tions which  would  reconcile  them  with- 
out changing  or  diminishing  the  value 
or  independence  of  any  of  them.  Witness 
his  effort  at  the  reunion  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches.  After  Leib- 
nitz came  Kant.  He  certainly  was  very 
much  of  a  German.  He  owned,  never- 
theless, that  he  had  learned  from  Rous- 
seau to  honor  the  common  man  who,  not 
being  a  savant,  possesses  moral  value 
far  above  the  savant,  who  has  no  merit 
but  science.  And,  starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  person,  so  far  as  he  is 
capable  of  moral  value,  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, he  urged  men  to  create  not  a  uni- 
versal and  despotic  monarchy  but  a  re- 
public of  nations  in  which  each  should 
possess  a  free  and  independent  person- 
ality. 

This  willingness  to  put  liberty  before 
unity,  and  respect  and  honor  the  dignity 
of  other  nations  while  at  the  same  time 
serving  its  own,  was  not  extinguished  in 
Germany  with  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  Per- 
mit me,  my  dear  Director,  on  this  sub- 
ject to  indulge  in  some  personal  remi- 
niscences. 

Treitschke  Versus  Bluntschli. 

In  January,  1869,  I  was  sent  to  Heidel- 
berg by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Victor  Duruy,  to  study  the  organiza- 


tion of  German  universities.  Germany 
was  for  me  the  land  of  metaphysics, 
music,  and  poetry.  I  was  greatly  aston- 
ished to  find  that  outside  of  the  lecture 
courses  the  only  thing  discussed  was  the 
war  which  Prussia  was  about  to  make 
on  France.  Invited  to  a  soiree,  I  heard 
it  whispered  behind  me,  Vielleicht  ist  er 
ein  franzosischer  Spion — "  Perhaps  he  is 
a  French  spy."  Such  were  the  words  as 
I  caught  them.  At  the  beer  garden  a 
student  seated  himself  near  me.  He 
said  to  me,  "  We  are  going  to  war  with 
you.  We  shall  take  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine." That  night  I  could  see  from  my 
window,  looking  out  on  the  Neckar,  the 
students  clad  in  their  club  costumes  float- 
ing down  the  river  on  an  illuminated  raft 
singing  the  famous  song  in  honor  of 
Bliicher,  who  "  taught  the  Welches  the 
way  of  the  Germans."  And  at  the 
university  itself  the  lectures  of  Treit- 
schke, attended  by  excited  crowds, 
were  heated  harangues  against  the 
French,  inciting'  to  hatred  and  to 
war.  Seeing  that  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  the  preparation  for  war,  I  came 
back  at  the  Easter  vacation  of  1869  con- 
vinced that  hostilities  would  ensue.  I 
returned  to  Heidelberg  some  time  later 
and  became  acquainted  with  other  per- 
sons, other  centres  of  ideas.  I  under- 
stood then  that  opinion  in  Germany  was 
divided  between  two  opposite  doctrines. 
The  general  aspiration  was  for  the  unity 
of  Germany,  but  there  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  way  of  conceiving  and 
realizing  this  unity.  The  thesis  of 
Treitschke  was,  Freiheit  durch  Etnheit, 
"  liberty  throug?i  unity,"  that  is  to 
say,  unity  first,  unity  before  all;  liberty 
later,  when  circumstances  should  permit. 
And  to  realize  at  once  this  unity,  which 
really  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered, 
the  enrollment  of  all  Germany  under  the 
command  of  Prussia  for  a  war  against 
France. 

Now  the  formula  of  Treitschke  was 
opposed  by  that  of  Bluntschli,  Einheit 
dvrch  Freiheit — "  Unity  through  liberty." 
This  doctrine,  which  counted  at  that 
time  some  eminent  advocates,  aimed  first 
to  safeguard  the  independence  and  unity 
of  the  German  States  and  then  to  estab- 
lish   between    them    on    that    basis    a 
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federated  union.  And  as  it  contemplated 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  a  union  without 
hegemony,  so  it  conceived  of  German 
unity  as  something  to  be  realized  with- 
out harm  to  other  nations,  and  especially 
without  harm  to  France.  It  was  to  be 
a  free  Germany  in  a  free  world. 

Germany  at  that  epoch  was  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Should  she  follow 
a  tendency  still  living  in  many  and  noble 
minds  or  should  she  abandon  it  entirely, 
to  march  head  down  in  the  ways  in  which 
Prussia  had  entangled  her?  That  was 
the  question.  The  party  of  war,  the 
party  of  unity  as  a  means  of  attacking 
and  despoiling  France,  the  Prussian 
party,  gained  the  day.  And  its  success 
rendered  its  preponderance  definitive. 
Since  then  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
remain  faithful  to  an  ideal  of  liberty  and 
humanity  have  been  annihilated. 


Is  it  still  possible  that  Germany  may 
some  day  regain  the  parting  of  the  ways 
where  she  was  before  1870  and  this  time 
take  the  other  road,  the  road  of  the 
Leibnitzes,  the  Kants,  the  Bluntschlis, 
which  leads  first  to  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  peoples  and  afterward — 
and  only  afterward — a  form  of  harmony 
where  the  rights  of  all  are  equally  re- 
spected? A  word  of  the  Scotch  profes- 
sor, William  Knight,  comes  back  to  my 
memory  at  this  moment:  "  The  best 
things  have  to  die  and  be  reborn."  The 
Germany  which  the  world  respected  and 
admired,  the  Germany  of  Leibnitz,  ap- 
pears mdeed  dead.    Can  it  be  reborn? 

Accept,  I  beg,  my  dear  Director,  the 
assurance  of  my  cordial  devotion. 

EMILE  BOUTROUX. 


The  German  Religion  of  Duty 


By  Gabriele  Reuter.* 


On  various  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
been  reproached  by  my  friends  for  not 
showing  the  proper  spirit  of  patriotism. 

I  have  merely  smiled  at  their  criticism, 
for  it  was  my  opinion  that  true  patriotism 
does  not  consist  of  flowery  speeches  and 
assertions,  but  in  the  effort  dutifully  to 
accomplish  that  for  which  one  is  best 
qualified. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  truly  show- 
ing my  love  for  the  Fatherland  by  writ- 
ing my  books  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

But  the  source  of  this  reproach  was 
very  evident  to  me.  The  cause  could  be 
traced  to  a  quality  which  I  share  with 
many  of  my  compatriots.  It  must,  in 
truth,  be  called  a  particularly  character- 
istic trait.  This  is  a  very  earnest  desire 
for  and  love  of  justice,  which  is  not 
satisfied  simply  to  "  recognize,"  but  en- 
deavors thoroughly  to  understand  the 
material  and  spiritual  points  of  view  of 
the  other  nations  in  order  to  show  them 
the  proper  appreciation. 

It  is  natural  to  develop  affection  for 
that  which  one  earnestly  desires  to 
understand. 

Many  Germans  have  had  the  experi- 
ence that  they  have  rather  overzeal- 
ously  commenced  by  weighing  the  good 
of  a  foreign  people  in  the  balance  with 
the  good  of  their  own,  and  with  well- 
nigh  fanatic  honesty  they  have  ended  by 
acknowledging  their  own  shortcomings 
compared  to  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  the  foreign  nation.  There  have  been 
instances  when  some  foreigner  has 
drawn  our  attention  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular weakness  and  immediately  in- 
numerable of  my  countrymen  assented, 
saying,  "  Certainly  it  is  true,  the  criti- 
cism is  just,  matters  are  probably  even 
worse  than  they  have  been  represented." 

Many  of  us,  and  I  acknowledge  I  am 
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one  of  the  many,  have  developed  a  form 
of  ascetic  mania  for  self-abasement,  a 
desire  for  truth  which  knows  no  limits 
in  the  dissection  of  its  own  condition  and 
the  disclosure  of  social  and  personal 
shortcomings  and  disadvantages.  This 
tendency  may  be  easily  discerned  in 
much  of  the  German  literature  of  the 
past  twenty  years;  also,  in  my  books. 

The  individual  is  really  always  the 
symbol  of  the  whole,  and  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  one  person  are  but  the 
expression  of  strong  forces  in  national 
life  and  culture.  It  was  not  want  of 
patriotism,  but  an  unbounded  love  for  the 
universality  of  European  culture  which 
drove  us,  drove  many  thousand  people 
with  German  souls,  to  reach  out  over  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  Fatherland  for 
intellectual  conquests,  for  permeation  and 
coalescence  with  all  the  world's  riches, 
goodness,  and  beauty. 

We  loved  the  others;  and  believing 
ourselves  among  friends  we  were  candid 
and  disclosed  our  weaknesses. 

Germans  Trusted  Too  Well. 

We  permitted  criticism  and  criticised 
ourselves,  because  we  were  convinced 
that  those  others  had  our  welfare  at 
heart,  and  also  because  we  were  con- 
vinced that  only  by  unsparing  self- 
knowledge  can  the  heights  be  scaled 
which  lead  to  superior  and  more  refined 
development.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  we  ourselves  have  delivered  the 
weapons  into  our  enemies'  hands. 

Confiding  and  harmless  as  children,  we 
were  blind  to  the  enigmatical  hatred 
which  has  to  an  appalling  extent  devel- 
oped all  around  us.  This  hate  which  has 
been  nourished  systematically  and  with 
Satanic  cleverness  probably  originated 
in  a  slight  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  the 
tendency  of  my  countrymen  to  criticise 
each  other  led  our  enemies  to  believe 
that  they  might  look  for   internal  dis- 
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cord  in  the  Fatherland  and  that  our 
humiliation  could  therefore  be  more 
easily  accomplished. 

If  we  had  recognized  the  danjrer  in 
time,  we  might  have  prevented  this 
hatred,  to  which  they  at  the  beginning 
were  hardly  prone,  from  taking  root  in 
the  souls  of  nations.  But  only  very  few 
among  us  were  aware  of  it  and  they  re- 
ceived little  credence  from  the  others. 
There  were  times  when  each  one  of  us 
sensed  the  antipathy  which  we  encoun- 
tered beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  our 
own  country.  But  we  never  realized  how 
deeply  it  had  taken  root  and  how  widely 
it  had  spread.  We  loved  our  enemies! 
We  loved  this  French  nation  for  its  high 
development  of  etiquette,  language,  and 
taste;  a  culture  which  seemed  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  complement  to  our 
own.  How  much  misery  France  might 
have  been  spared  had  .she  but  under- 
stood this  unfortunate  love  of  the  Ger- 
man people  for  the  "  Hereditary 
Enemy!" 

We  loved  the  deep,  mystically  religious 
soul  of  the  Russians  in  their  anguished 
struggles  for  freedom!  How  many  Ger- 
mans have  looked  upon  Tolstoy  as  a  new 
savior! 

Above  all,  though,  the  German  ad- 
mired the  Englishman,  in  the  role  of  the 
"royal  merchant,"  the  far-seeing  colo- 
nizer, the  master  of  the  seas.  Without 
envy  Germany  gave  England  credit  for 
all  these  qualities.  And  when  during 
the  Boer  war  voices  were  raised  to  warn 
against  the  English  character,  even  then 
to  most  of  us  our  Anglo-Saxon  cousin 
remained  the  "  Gentleman  beyond  re- 
proach." 

Then  there  is  the  great  German  love 
for  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries;  here  we  may  find 
the  Germanic  race  less  adulterated  than 
in  our  own  country.  Scandinavian  poets 
have  become  our  poets  and  we  are  as 
proud  of  the  works  of  the  Swedish  ar- 
tist as  we  are  of  those  of  our  people. 

We  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  proud, 
blonde  grace  of  the  Norse  maid;  the  more 
gentle  and  pliant  manners  of  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  arouse  our  admiration;   and 


wn    dearly    love    their    beautiful    fjords 
and  forests  of  beech  and  birch. 

Love  Changed  to  Suspicion. 

Many  of  us  wonder  today  how  much 
of  all  this  love  we,  in  the  days  to  come, 
will  be  able  to  rescue  from  the  debris. 
"  Has  the  world  gone  mad  that  it  has 
ceased  to  believe  in  our  sincerity?  "  This 
at  present  is  the  cry  of  many,  many 
thousand  German  men  and  women.  Do 
we  deserve  to  have  our  love  requited 
with  hate?  And  to  find  in  the  countries 
which  declare  themselves  neutral,  dis- 
trust, reserve,  and,  in  fact,  doubt  of  our 
honest  intentions?  Sad,  dull  despair  has 
taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  our 
best  men  and  women.  It  is  not  because 
they  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  loved 
ones  who  have  been  compelled  to  go  to 
the  front  and  not  bee  use  there  is  any 
fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  war.  Not 
one  among  us  doubts  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  Germany.  We  also  know  that 
we  must  pay  a  terrible  toll  for  this 
victory  with  the  blood  of  our  sons, 
fathers  and  husbands. 

Equally  as  much  as  they  mourn  the 
loss  of  our  young  manhood  many  of  our 
best  citizens  deplore  the  hatred  which 
has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
hate  which  has  torn  asunder  what  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  firmly  woven  net 
of  a  common  European  culture.  That 
which  we  with  ardent  souls  have  labored 
to  create  is  being  devastated  by  ruth- 
less force. 

The  following  story  of  the  non-com- 
missioned German  officer  is  typical  or 
symbolical  of  many.  He,  while  the  bullets 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Louvain  fell  around 
him,  rescued  the  priceless  old  paintings 
from  the  burning  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
simply  because  he  was  an  art-historian 
and  knew  and  loved  each  of  the  master- 
pieces. And  well  we  all  understand 
the  feelings  which  mastered  him  during 
those  moments  of  horror. 

He  would  probably  think  and  say,  "I 
have  but  done  my  duty." 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
which  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  antipathy.  Our  opponents  declare  we 
are  endowed  with  great  ability — they  say 
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they  must  acknowledge  that.  But  how 
can  a  race  of  stiff,  dry,  duty-performing 
beings  awaken  love?  The  German  must 
lose  all  claim  to  individual  freedom  and 
independence  of  thought  in  consequence 
of  the  training  which  he  receives.  When 
he  is  a  child  he  commences  it  in  a  mili- 
tary subordination  in  the  school,  he  con- 
tinues it  in  the  barracks,  and  later,  when 
he  enters  a  vocational  life,  under  the 
stern  leadership  of  his  superiors.  He 
becomes,  our  critics  continue,  simply  a 
disagreeable  pedantic  tool  of  the  all- 
powerful  "  drill."  This  atmosphere  of 
"  drill,"  or  in  other  words  this  stern  hard 
military  spirit,  envelops  him,  accom- 
panies him  as  guardian  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  makes  of  him  an  un- 
bearable companion  for  all  the  more  re- 
fined, gentle,  and  amiable  nations.  Yes, 
our  opponents  often  declare  that  they  are 
waging  war  not  only  against  Germany, 
but  against  this  pedantic,  military,  tyran- 
nical sense  of  duty,  which  they  call  the 
"  Prussian  spirit."  It  shall  once  and  for 
all,  they  asert,  be  eradicated  from  the 
world. 

A  Religious  Feeling  of  Duty. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  my 
country  people,  male  and  female,  do  in- 
deed possess  an  unusually  strong  sense 
of  duty.  This  is  combined  with  a  desire 
for  justice  which  is  so  often  looked  upon 
by  outsiders  as  a  lack  of  patriotic  pride, 
and  with  an  honesty  which  easily  makes 
the  German  appear  so  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward. These  three  characteristics  belong 
indissolubly  together  and  one  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  without  the  other.  The 
spirit  from  which  the  German  sense  of 
duty  arises  is  what  the  foreigner  so 
often  misunderstands  in  us.  He  gener- 
i  ally  confuses  sense  of  duty  with  blind 
I  obedience.  But  this  sense  of  duty  does 
!  not  originate  from  a  need  for  submis- 
sion or  from  a  mental  dependence.  No, 
it  rests  on  a  deep  philosophical  reason 
and  arises  from  the  mental  recognition 
of  ethical  and  national  necessity.  That 
is  why  it  can  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
most  extreme  individualism,  which  also 
belongs  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  charac- 
ter of  our  people.  The  Germans  have  al- 
ways been  a  nation  of  thinkers.     Not 


only  the  scholar,  also  the  simple  worker, 
the  laborer,  the  modest  mother  take  a 
deep  pleasure  in  forming  their  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  the  world.  Side  by 
side  with  the  loud  triumph  of  our  in- 
dustry goes  this  quieter  existence  which 
has  been  rather  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground in  the  last  decades,  but  has  not, 
therefore,  ceased  to  exist.  And  the  fur- 
ther the  belief  in  miracles  stepped  into 
the  background,  the  more  the  belief  in 
duty  acquired  a  warm  religious  tinge.  The 
loud  complaints  about  the  vanishing  of 
the  sense  of  duty  among  the  young, 
which  has  so  often  been  voiced  by  public 
opinion,  only  prove  how  strongly  this 
ethical  force  was  governing  people's 
minds.  Every  seeming  diminution  of  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  disastrous  endangerment 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  We  have 
perhaps  acted  childishly  and  foolishly 
toward  other  nations  by  too  great  con- 
fidence. But  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
entire  German  Nation  the  ominous  feel- 
ing was  living  and  working  with  mighty 
power,  that  only  if  every  one  of  us  de- 
votes his  entire  strength  to  the  post  as- 
signed to  him,  and  works  until  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  last  mental  and  physical 
power,  only  then  can  we  as  a  national 
whole  retain  our  high  level  and,  sur- 
rounded by  dangers  on  all  sides,  create 
sufficient  room  for  ourselves  to  breathe 
and  live. 

The  Military  and  the  Socialists. 

Two  mighty  organizations  exist 
among  us  which  were  opposed  to  each 
other  until  recently — the  military  and 
the  Social  Democratic.  The  world  sees 
with  amazement  the  perfection  which 
has  been  reached  by  the  military  organi- 
zation of  our  army.  Its  achievements 
have  only  become  possible  through  the 
above-mentioned  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  the  sense  of  duty  which  raises 
it  far  above  any  systematic  obedience  and 
lets  it  appear  in  the  light  of  religious 
ideal.  Duty  becomes  in  these  serious 
and  energetic  minds  a  voluntary  adap- 
tation to  a  carefully  organized  whole 
with  the  knowledge  that  to  serve  this 
whole  at  the  same  time  produces  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  individual 
personality.     The  Social  Democratic  or- 
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ganization,  opposed  though  it  is  to  the 
military  organization,  is  also  composed 
of  Germans  and  is,  therefore,  directed 
by  the  same  basic  principles  as  the  mili- 
tary organization,  although  for  entirely 
different  purposes.  For  this  one  reason 
it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Social  Democrats  offered  their  serv- 
ices for  the  war  at  the  moment  when 
they  recognized  that  it  had  become  of 
imperious  necessity  to  set  aside  personal  * 
wishes  and  ideals  and  to  put  in  the  fore- 
g^'ound  only  the  duty  of  the  defense  of 
their  country.  The  idea  of  our  oppo- 
nents, that  they  would  find  a  support  in 
the  Socialists  of  our  country,  rested  on 
a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  Ger- 
man character. 

A  foreign  woman  wrote  to  me  in  the 
days  of  the  mobilization:  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  German  enthusiasm  for  war 
— how  it  is  possible  that  one  can  become 
enthusiastic  about  murder! "  The  wo- 
man only  saw  the  exterior  and  superficial 
phase  of  things. 

In  its  endeavor  to  unite  itself  with  the 
world  the  German  soul  had  suddenly 
come  upon  the  wildest  hatred  *  *  * 
numerous  high  ideals  of  culture  fell  to 
ruin  within  a  few  hours.  Deeply 
wounded,  it  was  hurled  back  into  its  most 
personal  possessions.  Here  it  found  it- 
self face  to  face  with  tasks  which  far 
surpassed  anything  demanded  heretofore 
of  it  as  fulfillment  of  duty.  And  now 
there  came  to  pass  a  wonder  which  will 
be  unforgettable  for  every  one  who  lived 
through  this  period.  Everything  dry, 
petty,  pedantic,  connected  with  German 
ways,  which  had  often  made  many  of  us 
impatient  with  ourselves,  was  .suddenly 
swept  away  by  the  storm  of  these  days. 


A  gigantic  wave  of  fiery  hot  feeling 
passed  through  our  country  flaming  up 
like  a  beautiful  sacrificial  pyre.  It  was 
no  longer  a  duty  to  offer  one's  self  and 
one's  life — it  was  supreme  bliss.  That 
might  easily  sound  like  a  hollow  phrase. 
But  there  is  a  proof,  which  is  more  gen- 
uine than  words,  than  songs,  and  cheers. 
That  is  the  expression  in  the  faces  of 
the  people,  their  uncontrolled  sponta- 
neous movements.  I  saw  the  eyes  light 
up  of  an  old  woman  who  had  sent  four 
sons  into  battle  and  exclaimed:  "  It  is 
glorious  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  Father- 
land so  much!"  I  saw  the  controlled 
calm  in  the  features  of  sorrowing 
mothers  who  knew  that  their  only  sons 
had  fallen.  But  the  expression  in  the 
faces  of  many  wounded  who  were  al- 
ready returning  home  gripped  me  the 
most.  They  had  lived  through  the  hor- 
ror of  the  battle,  their  feet  had  waded 
through  blood,  their  young  bodies  were 
horribly  maimed.  I  saw  this  strangely 
serene,  quietly  friendly  expression  in  the 
young  faces.  They  were  men  who  had 
sacrificed  their  ego.  They  were  great 
patient  conquerors  of  selfishness.  And 
with  what  tenderness,  what  goodness  are 
they  surrounded,  to  lighten  their  lot,  to 
give  them  joy.  How  the  general  senti- 
ment is  often  expressed  in  the  gesture 
of  a  single  person — you  did  that  for  us — 
how  can  we  sufficiently  requite  you? 

A  stream  of  love  is  flowing  through 
our  Fatherland  and  is  uniting  all  hearts. 
The  unobtrusive  mother  "  duty "  gave 
birth  to  the  genial  child  "  feeling,"  She 
bestowed  on  it  her  strong  vitality  so  that 
it  can  defy  a  world  of  hatred — and  con- 
quer it. 


A  Letter  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann 


By  Romain  Rolland. 


I  am  not,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  call  Germany  bar- 
barian. I  recognize  the  intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur  of  your  mighty  race.  I 
realize  all  that  I  owe  to  the  thinkers  of 
old  Germany;  and  even  at  this  extreme 
hour  I  recall  to  mind  the  example  and 
the  words  of  our  Goethe — for  he  belongs 
to  all  humanity — repudiating  national 
hatred  and  preserving  his  soul  serene  in 
those  heights  "  where  one  feels  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  all  peoples  as  one's 
own."  It  has  been  the  labor  of  my  life 
to  bring  together  the  minds  of  our  two 
nations;  and  the  atrocities  of  impious 
war  shall  never  lead  me  to  soil  my  heart 
with  hatred. 

Whatever  reason  I  may  have,  there- 
fore, to  suffer  through  the  deeds  of  your 
Germany  and  to  judge  as  criminal  the 
German  policy  and  the  German  methods, 
I  do  not  hold  responsible  the  people  who 
submit  thereto  and  are  reduced  to  mere 
blind  instruments.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  regard  war  as  a  fatality.  A  French- 
man knows  no  such  word  as  fatality. 
Fatality  is  the  excuse  of  souls  that  lack 
a  will. 

No.  This  war  is  the  fruit  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  peoples  and  of  their  stupidity. 
One  can  only  pity  them;  one  cannot 
blame  them.  I  do  not  reproach  you  for  our 
sorrows.  Your  mourning  will  not  be  less 
than  ours.  If  France  is  ruined,  so  also 
will  be  Germany.  I  did  not  even  raise 
my  voice  when  I  saw  your  armies  vio- 
late the  neutrality  of  noble  Belgium. 
This  forfeit  of  honor,  which  compels  the 
contempt  of  every  right-thinking  mind, 
is  too  well  within  the  political  tradition 
of  Prussian  Kings  to  have  surprised  me. 

But  the  fury  with  which  you  treated 
that  generous  land  whose  one  crime  was 
to  defend,  unto  despair,  its  independence 
and  the  idea  of  justice — that  was  too 
much!  The  world  revolts  in  wrath  at  this. 


Reserve  for  us  your  violence — for  us 
French,  who  are  your  enemies.  But  to 
trample  upon  your  victims,  upon  the  lit- 
tle Belgian  people,  unfortunate  and  in- 
nocent— that  is   ignominy! 

And  not  content  with  assaulting  the 
Belgium  that  lives,  you  wage  war  on 
the  dead,  on  the  glory  of  past  centuries. 
You  bombard  Malines,  you  put  Rubens  to 
flame,  Louvain  comes  from  your  hands 
a  heap  of  ashes — Louvain  with  its  treas- 
ures of  art  and  knowledge,  the  holy 
city!  Who  indeed  are  you  and  what 
name  do  you  conjure  us  to  call  you, 
Hauptmann,  you  who  reject  the  title  of 
barbarian  ? 

Are  you  the  children  of  Goethe  or  of 
Attila?  Do  you  wage  war  against 
armies  or  against  the  human  spirit?  Kill 
men  if  you  must,  but  respect  man's 
work.  For  this  is  the  heritage  of  the 
human  race.  And  you,  like  us,  are  its 
trustees.  In  making  pillage  of  it  as 
you  have  done  you  prove  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  this  great  inheritance,  un- 
worthy of  holding  rank  in  the  small 
European  army  which  is  the  garde 
d'honneur  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  to  the  sense  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  I  appeal  against  you.  It 
is  to  yourself,  Hauptmann.  In  the  name 
of  our  Europe,  of  which  up  to  the  present 
you  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  cham- 
pions— in  the  name  of  that  civilization 
for  which  the  greatest  of  men  have  strug- 
gled— in  the  name  of  the  honor  even  of 
your  German  race,  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
I  adjure  you,  I  comand  you,  you  and 
the  intellectual  elite  of  Germany,  where 
I  have  so  many  friends,  to  protest  with 
utmost  vehemence  against  this  crime 
which  leaps  back  upon  yourselves. 

If  you  fail  in  this,  one  of  two  things 
will  be  proved — that  you  acquiesce,  (and 
then  the  opinion  of  the  world  will  crush 
you,)  or  that  you  are  powerless  to  raise 
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your  voice  against  the  Huns  that  now 
command  you.  And  in  that  case,  with 
what  right  will  you  still  pretend,  as  you 
have  written,  that  your  cause  is  that  of 
liberty  and  human  progress? 

You  will  be  giving  to  the  world  a  proof 
that,  incapable  of  defending  the  liberty 
of  the  world,  you  are  helpless  even  to 
uphold  your  own;  that  the  elite  of  Ger- 


many lies  subservient  to  the  blackest 
despotism — to  a  tyranny  which  mutilates 
masterpieces  and  assassinates  the  human 
spirit. 

I  await  your  response,  Hauptmann — a 
response  which  shall  be  an  act.  The 
opinion  of  Europe  awaits  it,  as  do  I.  Bear 
this  in  mind;  in  a  moment  like  this,  even 
silence  is  an  act. 


A  Reply  to  Rolland 


By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 


You  address  me,  Herr  Rolland,  in  pub- 
lic words  which  breathe  the  pain  over  this 
war,  (forced  by  England,  Russia  and 
France,)  pain  over  the  endangering  of 
European  culture  and  the  destruction  of 
hallowed  memorials  of  ancient  art.  I 
share  in  this  general  sorrow,  but  that  to 
which  I  cannot  consent  is  to  give  an 
answer  whose  spirit  you  have  already 
prescribed  and  concerning  which  you 
wrongly  assert  that  it  is  awaited  by  all 
Europe.  I  know  that  you  are  of  German 
blood.  Your  beautiful  novel,  "  Jean- 
Christophe,"  will  remain  immortal  among 
us  Germans  together  with  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  and  "  der  griine  Heinrich." 

But  France  became  your  adopted 
fatherland;  therefore  your  heart  must 
now  be  torn  and  your  judgment  con- 
fused. You  have  labored  zealously  for 
the  reconciliation  of  both  peoples.  In 
spite  of  all  this  when  the  present  bloody 
conflict  destroy-;  your  fair  concept  of 
peace,  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  others, 
you  see  our  nation  and  our  people 
through  French  eyes,  and  every  attempt 
to  make  you  see  clearly  and  as  a  German 
is  absolutely  sure  to  be  in  vain. 

Naturally  everything  which  you  say  of 
our  Government,  of  our  army  and  our 
people,  is  distorted,  everything  is  false, 
so  false  that  in  this  respect  your  open 
letter  to  me  appears  as  an  empty  black 
surface. 

War  is  war.  You  may  lament  war,  but 
you  should  not  wonder  at  the  things  that 


are  inseparable  from  the  elementary  fact 
itself.  Assuredly  it  is  deplorable  that  in 
the  conflict  an  irreplaceable  Rubens  is 
destroyed,  but — with  all  honor  to  Rubens! 
— I  am  among  those  in  whom  the  shat- 
tered breast  of  his  fellow-man  compels 
far  deeper  pain. 

And,  Herr  Rolland,  it  is  not  exactly 
fitting  that  you  should  adopt  a  tone  im- 
plying that  the  people  of  your  land,  the 
French,  are  coming  out  to  meet  us  with 
palm  branches,  when  in  reality  they  are 
plentifully  equipped  with  cannon,  with 
cartridges,  yes,  even  with  dumdum  bul- 
lets. It  is  apparent  that  you  have  grown 
pretty  fearful  of  our  brave  troops!  That 
is  to  the  glory  of  a  power  which  is  in- 
vincible through  the  justice  of  its  cause. 
The  German  soldier  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever in  common  with  the  loathsome  and 
puerile  were-wolf  tales  which  your  lying 
French  press  so  zealously  publishes 
abroad,  that  press  which  the  French  and 
the  Belgian  people  have  to  thank  for 
their  misfortune. 

Let  the  idle  Englishmen  call  us  Huns; 
you  may,  for  all  I  care,  characterize  the 
warriors  of  our  splendid  Landwehr  as 
sons  of  Attila;  it  is  enough  for  us  if 
this  Landwehr  can  shatter  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  the  ring  of  our  merciless  ene- 
mies. Far  better  that  you  should  call  us 
sons  of  Attila,  cross  yourselves  in  fear 
and  remain  outside  our  borders,  than 
that  you  should  indict  tender  inscriptions 
upon  the  tomb  of  our  German  name,  call- 
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ing  us  the  beloved  descendants  of  Goethe. 
The  epithet  Huns  is  coined  by  people  who, 
themselves  Huns,  are  experiencing  dis- 
appointment in  their  criminal  attacks  on 
the  life  of  a  sound  and  valorous  race,  be- 
cause it  knows  the  trick  of  parrying  a 
fearful  blow  with  still  more  fearful  force. 
In  their  impotence,  they  take  refuge  in 
curses. 

I  say  nothing  against  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple. The  peaceful  passage  of  German 
troops,  a  question  of  life  for  Germany, 
was  refused  by  Belgium  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  itself  a  tool  of  Eng- 
land  and    France.     This   same   Govern- 


ment then  organized  an  unparalleled 
guerrilla  warfare  in  order  to  support  a 
lost  cause,  and  by  that  act — Herr  Hol- 
land, you  are  a  musician! — struck  the 
horrible  keynote  of  conflict.  If  you  are 
at  all  in  a  position  to  break  your  way 
through  the  giant's  wall  of  anti-German 
lies,  read  the  message  to  America,  by  our 
Imperial  Chancellor,  of  Sept.  7;  read 
further  the  telegram  which  on  Sept.  8 
the  Kaiser  himself  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  You  will  then  discover 
things  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  in 
order  to  understand  the  calamity  of  Lou- 
vain. 


Another  Reply  to  Rolland 


By  Karl  Wolfskehl. 


To  you,  Rolland,  belonging  as  a  chosen 
one  to  the  more  important  Frenchmen 
who  can  rise  above  their  race,  the  Ger- 
man nature  has  often  been  revealed.  To 
you,  now,  we  shall  make  answer,  offer 
frank  testimony  concerning  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  concerning  that  fate,  that  very 
fate  in  which  you,  the  Frenchman,  do 
not  believe.  You  do  not  believe  in  it; 
what  to  us  is  fate,  mysterious  necessity, 
to  you  is  fatalite,  an  unavoidable  Alp 
which  threatens  the  individual  in  his  in- 
dividual freedom.  This  fatalite,  we,  too, 
do  not  believe  in  it,  but  we  do  believe 
in  the  forces  which  bring  forth  the 
eternal  in  human  will,  that  these  both 
are  one,  will  and  forces,  one  with  neces- 
sity, with  actuality,  with  creative,  moral 
power,  of  which  all  great  ideas  are  the 
children,  the  idea  of  freedom,  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  the  idea  of  tragic 
fidelity,  and  that  these,  reaching  far 
above  being  and  passing  away,  are 
nevertheless  real,  life  entire,  fact  en- 
tire. All  that  which  is  as  dear  to  you 
as  to  us,  great  works  and  great  feelings, 
resignation  and  self-restraint,  all  that 
is  necessity,  is  fate,  that  became  will — 
all  that  a  unity  out  of  choice  and  com- 
pulsion. All  that  is  for  us  eternal,  not 
according  to  the  measure  of  time,  but 


according  to  the  beginning  and  the  power 
of  its  working  forces,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary. 

Thus  has  it  become  fate,  destiny,  not 
fatalite,  rather  like  that  fate  which  in 
Beethoven's  own  words  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  "  Eroica  "  "  is  the  knocking 
at  the  gate." 

Such  a  fate  is  this  war.  No  one  wanted 
it  in  our  Germany,  for  it  was  forced  upon 
us  with  terrible  arbitrariness,  contrary  to 
all  right.  Do  you  not  know  of  the  net 
that  has  been  spun  around  us  and  drawn 
tight  for  the  last  half  of  a  generation,  to 
choke  us?  Do  you  not  know  how  often 
this  most  peaceful  of  peoples  has  drawn 
back,  how  often  the  strange  powers  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  have  with  con- 
temptuous snarls  said,  "  Wilhelm  will 
not  make  war "?  That  you  ought  to 
know,  Rolland,  for  it  is  known  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  War  "Came  from  God.'* 

But  I  will  betray  something  to  you  that 
you  cannot  know,  because  you  are  a 
stranger;  and  this  will  probably  show 
you  where  we  see  fate.  I  will  betray  to 
you  the  fact  that  there  is  still  another 
Germany  behind  the  exterior  in  which 
great   politics    and   great   finance   meet 
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with  the  literary  champions  of  Europe. 
That  Germany  tells  you  in  this  heavy 
hour  of  Europe: 

This  undesired  war  that  has  been 
forced  upon  us  is  nevertheless  a  neces- 
sity; it  had  to  come  to  pass  for  the  sake 
of  Germany  and  the  world  of  European 
humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 
We  did  not  want  it,  but  it  came  from 
God.  Our  poet  knew  of  it.  He  saw  this 
war  and  its  necessity  and  its  virtues,  and 
heralded  it,  long  before  an  ugly  suspi- 
cion of  it  flew  through  the  year — before 
the  leaves  began  to  turn.  The  "  Stern 
des  Bundes  "  ["  Star  of  the  Federation  "] 
is  this  book  of  prophecy,  this  book  of 
necessity  and  of  triumph. 

The  present  need  and  the  present  tri- 
umph are  quite  human  and  quite  in- 
exorable. They  have  a  part  in  all  that 
has  taken  place,  and  they  are  unprece- 
dented and  new.  None  of  us — do  you 
hear,  Holland? — none  of  us  Germans  to- 
day would  hesitate  to  help  destroy  every 
mohument  of  our  holy  German  past,  if 
necessity  made  it  a  matter  of  the  last 
ditch,  for  that  from  which  alone  all 
monuments  of  all  times  draw  their  right 
of  existence  and  their  worth  unless  they 
are  empty  husks,  skeletons,  and  frame- 
work; even  so,  we  alone  may  ask  what 
shall  come  to  pass,  not  what  shall  cease. 
Which  ruins  are  ravings,  and  which  are 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide;  but  you,  too,  who  are 
so  pained  by  ruins,  even  as  we  are  pained 
by  them,  you,  too,  do  not  know  it. 

Today  it  is  a  question  of  the  life  or 
death  of  the  European  soul.  Do  you  not 
believe  that  this  soul  is  more  endan- 
gered at  the  hands  of  the  hordes  of  stub- 
nosed  Slavs  than  of  the  phalanx  of  those 
whom  you,  Holland,  call  Huns?  Your 
sense  must  give  you  the  right  to  an- 
swer. Recall  the  terrible  story  of  Rus- 
sian incendiarism  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  which  has  torn  to  pieces  in  ever- 
increasing  lust  for  murder  bodies  and 
souls;  recall  the  eternally  perjured  and 
law-defying  regiment  of  grave  diggers; 
and  then  blush  that  you  have  character- 
ized as  a  heavy  crime  a  manfully  con- 
fessed act  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans,  the  temporary  occupation 


of  Belgium!  Blush  that  you  have  for- 
gotten the  Russian  Moloch  now  loosed 
upon  us,  drunk  with  the  blood  and  tears 
of  alien  peoples  as  well  as  of  its  own 
children!  That  you  have  forgotten  all 
that,  in  order  to  lament  over  buildings 
which  we  have  been  forced  in  self-de- 
fense— again  in  self-defense — to  sacri- 
fice! And  blush  for  those  of  your  people 
who  have  become  accomplices  of  that 
Moloch!  Those  who  are  sinning  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
attempt  belated  vengeance  against  Ger- 
many! Do  you  know  what  the  ancients, 
the  very  Greeks  and  Romans  from  whom 
you  have  drawn  your  blood  and  tempera- 
ment, called  that  sin?  Blood-guiltiness  is 
the  name  of  that  horror.  And  do  you 
know  how  it  is  atoned  for?  I  shrink  to 
ask  further,  yea,  even  to  think  further; 
for  horror  falls  upon  me,  and  I  see  the 
unspeakable. 

Today,  battling  against  you  allies  of 
the  swarms  of  Muscovites,  we  Europeans 
are  battling  also  for  that  France  which 
you  are  threatening — you,  not  we! 

German  Intellectuals  "All  Afire." 

Yes,  Remain  Holland,  try,  Frenchman 
that  you  are,  to  look  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  time.  Ask  yourself,  marvel,  how 
it  conies  to  pass  that  we,  the  intellectuals 
among  the  Germans,  take  part  without 
exception  in  this  dreadful  war;  take  part 
with  body  and  soul.  None  of  us  am- 
bitious, none  of  us  a  politician,  not  one 
of  us  who,  till  this  war,  busied  himself 
about  anything  except  his  idea,  the 
Palladium  of  his  life!  And  now  we  are 
all  afire,  with  all  our  hearts,  with  our 
whole  people,  all  full  of  determination 
and  prepared  for  the  last.  All  our  youth 
in  the  field,  every  man  among  us  thrilled 
with  faith  in  our  God  and  this  battle  of 
our  God,  every  man  among  us  conscious 
of  the  sacred  necessity  that  has  driven 
us,  every  man  among  us  consecrated  for 
timely  death!  Are  these  incendiaries? 
Are  these  slaves,  whom  a  despot  points 
the  way  to  the  rolling  dead?  Every  one 
knows  it  is  our  all  that  is  at  stake;  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  divine  in  humanity,  a 
matter  of  our  preservation  and  that  of 
Europe. 
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And  so  we  stand  amid  death  and  ruins 
under  the  star — one  federation,  one 
single  union.  This  I  have  had  to  tell 
you,    whether    you    will    listen    to    it. 


whether  Europe  has  ears  to  hear  it,  or 
not.  From  now  on,  may  our  deeds  be 
our  words! 


Are  We  Barbarians? 


By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 


The  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  has  never 
taken  deeper  root  anywhere  than  in  Ger- 
many. Let  any  person  reflect  about  our 
literary  translations  and  then  name  a 
nation  that  has  tried  so  honestly  as  we 
to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  and  the  feel- 
ings of  other  races,  to  understand  their 
inmost  soul  in  all  good-will. 

I  must  out  with  it:  We  had  and  have 
no  hatred  against  France:  we  have  ido- 
lized the  fine  arts,  the  sculpture  and 
painting  and  the  literature  of  that  coun- 
try. The  worldwide  appreciation  of 
Rodin  had  its  origin  in  Germany — we 
esteem  Anatole  France,  Maupassant, 
Flaubert,  Balzac,  as  if  they  were  Ger- 
man authors.  We  have  a  deep  affection 
for  the  people  of  South  France.  We  find 
passionate  admirers  of  Mistral  in  small 
German  towns,  in  alleys,  in  attics.  It 
was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Ger- 
many and  France  could  not  be  friends 
politically.  They  ought  to  have  been, 
because  they  were  joint  trustees  of  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  Continent, 
because  they  are  two  of  the  great  culti- 
vated nations  of  Europe.  But  fate  has 
willed  it  otherwise. 

In  the  year  1870  the  German  races 
fought  for  the  union  of  the  Germans  and 
the  German  Empire.  Owing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  struggle  Germany  has  en- 
joyed an  era  of  peace  for  more  than 
forty  years.  A  time  of  budding,  grow- 
ing, becoming  strong,  flowering,  and 
bearing  fruit,  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory. Out  of  a  population,  growing 
more  and  more  numerous,  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  individuals  have 
been  formed.  Individual  energy  and  a 
general  tendency  to  expand  led  to  the 
great  achievements  of  our  industry,  our 


commerce,  and  our  trade.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  American,  Englishman,  French- 
man, or  Italian  when  in  a  German  fam- 
ily, in  German  towns,  in  German  hotels, 
on  German  ships,  in  German  concerts,  in 
German  theatres,  at  Baireuth,  in  Ger- 
man libraries,  or  in  German  museums, 
ever  felt  as  if  he  were  among  "  bar- 
barians." We  visited  other  countries  and 
kept  an  open  door  for  every  stranger. 

English  Relations. 

It  is  with  pain  and  with  bitterness  that 
I  speak  the  word  England.  I  am  one  of 
those  barbarians  on  whom  the  English 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa.  I  have 
friends  in  England  who  stand  with  one 
foot  on  the  intellectual  soil  of  Germany. 
Haldane,  formerly  English  Minister  of 
War,  and  with  him  countless  other  Eng- 
lishmen, made  regular  pilgrimages  to  the 
little  barbarous  town  of  Weimar,  where 
the  barbarians  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
Wieland,  and  others,  have  created 
another  world  for  humanity.  We  have  a 
poet,  whose  plays,  more  than  those  of 
any  other  German  poet,  have  become  na- 
tional property;  his  name  is  Shakespeare. 
This  Shakespeare  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  prince  of  English  poets.  The  mother 
of  our  Emperor  is  an  English  woman, 
the  wife  of  the  King  of  England  a  Ger- 
man, and  yet  this  nation,  so  closely  re- 
lated by  blood  and  choice,  has  declared 
war  against  us.  Why?  Heaven  only 
knows.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  now  beginning  European  con- 
cert, saturated  with  blood,  as  it  is,  has 
an  English  statesman  for  its  impresario 
and  its  conductor.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  finale  of  this*  terrible 
music  will  find  the  same  conductor  at 
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the  stand.  "  My  cousin,  you  did  not 
mean  well  either  with  yourselves  or  with 
us  when  your  tools  threw  the  fire-brand 
into  our  dwellings!  " 

If  heaven  wills  that  we  should  issue 
regenerated  from  this  terrible  trial,  we 
shall  have  the  sacred  duty  of  showing 
ourselves  worthy  of  our  regeneration. 
By  the  complete  victory  of  German 
arms  the  independence  of  Europe  would 
be  secured.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  that  this  war  must  be  the  last 
between  themselves.  They  must  see  at 
last  that  their  sanguinary  duels  only 
bring  a  shameful  advantage  to  the  one 
who,  without  taking  part  in  them,  is  their 
originator.  Then  they  must  devote 
themselves  mutually  to  the  work  of  civil- 
ization and  peace,  which  will  then  make 
misunderstandings  impossible. 

In  this  direction  much  had  already 
been  done  before  the  war  began.  The 
dfferent  nations  had  already  met  in 
peaceful  emulation  and  were  to  meet 
again  at  Berlin  for  the  Olympian  games. 
It  is  only  neceissary  to  recall  the  aero- 
nautic races,  the  boat  races,  the  horse 
races,  and  the  beneficial  international  in- 
fluence of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
great  super-national  Nobel  Prizes.  The 
barbarian  Germany  has,  as  is  well  known, 
led  the  way  among  the  other  nations 
with  her  great  institutions  for  social  re- 
form. A  victory  would  oblige  us  to  go 
forward  on  this  path  and  to  make  the 
blessings  of  such  institutions  general. 
Our  victory  would,  furthermore,  secure 
the  future  existence  of  the  Teutonic  race 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  During 
the  last  decade,  for  example,  how  fruit- 
ful has  the  Scandinavian  literature  been 
for  the  German,  and  vice  versa,  the  Ger- 


man for  the  Scandinavian.  How  many 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  have 
lately,  without  feeling  conscious  of  a 
drop  of  foreign  blood,  shaken  hands  with 
German  brothers  in  Stockholm,  Chris- 
tiania,  Copenhagen,  Munich,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  How  much  homely  good-fellow- 
ship has  grown  up  around  the  noble 
names  of  Ibsen,  Bjornsen,  and  Strindberg. 

Faust  and  Rifles. 

I  hear  that  abroad  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  lying  tales  are  being  fabricated 
to  the  detriment  of  our  honor,  our  cul- 
ture, and  our  strength.  Well,  those  who 
create  these  idle  tales  should  reflect  that 
the  momentous  hour  is  not  favorable  for 
fiction.  On  three  frontiers  our  own  blood 
bears  witness.  I  myself  have  sent  out 
two  of  my  sons.  All  our  intrepid  German 
soldiers  know  why  they  are  going  to  war. 
There  are  no  analphabets  to  be  found 
among  them;  all  the  more,  however,  of 
those  who,  besides  their  rifle,  have  their 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  their  "  Zarathustra," 
a  work  of  Schopenhauer's,  the  Bible,  or 
their  Homer  in  their  knapsacks.  And 
even  those  who  have  no  book  in  the  knap- 
sack know  that  they  are  fighting  for  a 
hearth  at  which  every  guest  is  welcome. 

On  the  frontier  stands  our  blood  tes- 
timony; the  Socialist  side  by  side  with 
the  bourgeois,  the  peasant  beside  the  man 
of  learning,  the  Prince  beside  the  work- 
man; and  they  all  fight  for  German  free- 
dom, for  German  domestic  life,  for  Ger- 
man art,  German  science,  German  prog- 
ress; they  fight  with  the  full,  clear  con- 
sciousness of  a  noble  and  rich  national 
possession,  for  internal  and  external 
goods,  all  of  which  serve  for  the  general 
progress  and  development  of  mankind. 


To  Americans  From  a  German  Friend 


By  Ludwig  Fulda. 


Like  most  of  the  champions  of  Germany 
in  the  literacy  field,  Ludwig  Fulda  is  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  is  also  author  of 
many  famous  poetical  and  prose  works  of 
fiction. 

Many  things  have  been  revealed  to  us 
by  this  war  that  even  the  keenest- 
minded  among  us  would  have  declared 
immediately  before  its  outbreak  to  be 
impossibilities.  Nothing,  however,  has 
been  a  greater  and  more  painful  surprise 
to  Germans  than  the  position  taken  by 
a  great  part  of  the  American  press. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  would  have 
suspected  less  than  that  within  the  one 
neutral  nation  with  which  we  felt  our- 
selves most  closely  connected,  both  by 
common  interests  and  by  common  ideals, 
voices  would  be  raised  that  in  the  hour 
of  our  greatest  danger  would  deny  us 
their  sympathy,  yes,  even  their  compre- 
hension of  our  course. 

To  me,  personally — I  cannot  avoid  say- 
ing it — this  was  a  very  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. A  year  has  hardly  passed  since 
I  was  over  there  the  second  time  as  a 
guest  and  returned  strengthened  in  my 
admiration  for  that  great,  upward  striv- 
ing community.  In  my  book,  "  Amerikan- 
ische  Eindrucke,"  ("  American  Impres- 
sions,") a  new  edition  of  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  considerably  supplemented 
form,  comprising  the  fruits  of  that  trip, 
1  have  made  every  effort  to  place  before 
my  countrymen  in  the  brightest  light 
the  advantages  and  superiorities  of 
Americans,  and  especially  to  convince 
them  that  the  so-called  land  of  the  dollar 
was  not  only  economically  but  also  men- 
tally and  spiritually  striding  upward  ir- 
resistibly; that  also  in  the  longing  and 
effort  to  obtain  education  and  knowledge 
and  in  the  valuation  of  all  the  higher 
things  in  life,  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  the 
entire  book  there  is  not  a  page  that  is 
not  filled  with  the  confidence  that  for 
these   very   reasons    America    and    Ger- 


many were  called  upon  to  march  hand 
in  hand  at  the  head  of  cultured  human- 
ity. Is  this  belief  now  to  be  contra- 
dicted? Shall  I  as  a  German  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  call  myself  a  friend  of 
America  because  over  there  they  think 
the  worst  of  us  for  the  reason  that  we, 
attacked  in  dastardly  wise  by  a  world 
of  foes,  are  struggling  with  unanimous 
determination  fnr  our  existence? 

Guillotining   German   Honor. 

Of  course  I  know  very  well  that  public 
opinion  over  there  has  largely  been  mis- 
led by  our  opponents  and  is  continuously 
being  misled.  Did  not  the  English  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  cut  our 
cable,  in  order  to  be  able  to  guillotine 
our  honor  without  the  least  interfer- 
ence? For  this  reason  I  cannot  blame 
the  masses  if  they  took  for  truth  the  ab- 
surd fables  dished  out  to  them,  when  no 
contradicting  voice  could  reach  them. 
Less  than  that,  however,  can  I  understand 
how  educated  beings,  even  men  who, 
thanks  to  their  gifts  and  their  standing, 
play  the  part  of  responsible  leaders,  not 
only  accepted  believingly  these  prevarica- 
tions and  distortions,  but,  with  them  as  a 
basis,  immediately  rendered  a  verdict 
against  us.  For  he  who  publicly  judges 
must  be  expected  to  have  heard  first  both 
parties;  and  whoever  is  not  m  a  position 
to  do  this  must  in  decency  be  expected  to 
postpone  his  verdict.  Yes,  even  more 
than  that,  one  should  think  that  the 
sense  of  justice  of  every  non-partisan 
must  be  violated  if  the  one  party  is  ab- 
solutely muzzled  by  the  other,  and  even 
for  this  one  reason  the  cause  of  the  lat- 
ter must  be  considered  as  not  being  free 
from  reason  for  doubt.  Furthermore, 
one  should  assume  that  he  who  once  has 
been  unmasked  as  a  liar  therewith  should 
have  lost  the  blind  confidence  of  the  im- 
partial in  his  future  assertions.  .In  spite 
of  this,  although  the  first  ridiculous  news 
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of  German  defeats  and  internal  dissent 
could  not  withstand  the  far-sounding 
echo  of  facts,  there  still  seems  to  be  no 
twistinf?  of  the  truth,  no  defamation, 
which  over  there  is  considered  as  too 
thin  and  too  ridiculous  by  the  press  and 
as  too  shameless  by  the  public. 

Should  the  Germans,  who,  since  the 
time  when  they  fought  for  and  attained 
their  national  unity,  have  exclusively  de- 
voted themselves  to  works  of  peace  and 
culture,  suddenly  have  been  transformed 
into  an  adventurous,  booty-hungry  horde 
which  from  mere  lust  challenged  a  tre- 
mendously superior  force  to  do  battle? 
Should  they  suddenly  have  sacrificed  to 
their  so-called  militarism  all  their  other 
efforts  in  commerce,  industry,  art,  and 
science,  in  order  to  risk  their  very  exist- 
ence for  the  love  of  this  Moloch  ?  Do  you 
believe  that,  Americans? 

Question  of  Militarism. 

Our  militarism!  What  does  this  ex- 
pression, quoted  until  it  is  sickening, 
mean  in  the  mouth  of  enemies  who  in  re- 
spect of  the  energy  and  extent  of  their 
armaments  were  not  behind  us  ?  Is  there 
no  such  thing  as  militarism  in  France  and 
in  Russia  ?  Is  the  English  giant  fleet  an 
instrument  of  peace?  Was  the  Triple 
Entente  founded  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  millennium  on  earth?  Would  the 
Entente,  if  we  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  disarm,  have  guaranteed  our  posses- 
sions as  a  reward  for  being  good?  Do 
you  believe  that,  Americans? 

It  certainly  may  be  difficult  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Union — happy  beings  they 
are  for  it — to  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  a  nation  that  knows  it  is  surrounded 
on  its  open  borders  by  jealous,  hateful, 
and  greedy  neighbors;  of  a  country  that 
for  centuries  has  been  the  battlefield  of 
all  European  wars,  the  place  of  strife 
of  all  the  European  peoples.  They,  the 
members  of  a  nation  which  for  itself  oc- 
cupies a  space  nearly  as  large  as  Europe, 
almost  half  of  a  continent,  protected  on 
both  sides  by  the  ocean  and  on  the  other 
borders  not  seriously  threatened  for  as 
long  a  time  to  come  as  may  be  antici- 
pated, have  no  people's  army  because 
they  do  not  need  any;  and  yet  they  would 
— their    history    proves    it — give    their 


blood  and  that  of  their  sons  for  the  cause 
of  their  nation  just  as  gladly  as  we,  if 
the  necessity  for  doing  so  came  to  them. 
Will  they,  therefore,  reproach  us  for  lov- 
ing our  country  not  less  than  they  do 
theirs,  only  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
a  thousand  times  more  difficulty  in  pro- 
tecting it? 

Our  general  military  service,  which 
today  is  being  defamed  by  the  word 
"  militarism,"  is  born  of  the  iron  com- 
mandment of  self-preservation.  Without 
it  the  German  Empire  and  the  German 
Nation  long  ago  would  have  been  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  the  living.  Only  lack 
of  knowledge  or  intentional  misconcep- 
tion of  our  character  could  accuse  us  of 
having  an  aggressive  motive  back  of  it. 
On  earth  there  is  no  more  peaceful  na- 
tion than  Germany,  providing  she  be 
left  in  peace  and  her  room  to  breathe  be 
not  lessened.  Germany  never  has  had 
the  least  thought  of  assuming  for  her- 
self the  European  hegemony,  much  less 
the  rulership  of  the  world.  She  has 
never  greedily  eyed  colonial  possessions 
of  other  great  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  acquisition  of  her  colonies  she  was 
satisfied  with  whatever  the  others  had 
left  for  her.  And  least  of  all  did  she 
carry  up  her  sleeve  a  desire  of  extending 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  famous 
word  of  Bismarck,  that  Germany  was 
"  saturated  "  with  acquired  territory,  is 
still  accepted  as  fully  in  force  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  in  case  of  her  vic- 
tory the  question  as  to  which  parts  of 
the  enemies'  territory  we  should  claim 
for  our  own  would  cause  us  a  great  deal 
of  perplexity.  The  German  Empire 
could  only  lose  as  the  national  State  she 
is  in  strength  and  unity  by  acquiring 
new  and  strange  elements. 

Otherwise  would  the  empire,  from  the 
day  of  its  founding  until  now,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  actually  have  avoided 
every  war,  often  enough  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances?  Would  it  have 
quietly  suffered  the  open  or  hidden  chal- 
lenges, the  machinations  of  its  ene- 
mies constantly  appearing  more  plain- 
ly? Yes,  would  it  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  improve  its  relations  with  these 
very  same  enemies  by  the  greatest  ad- 
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varices?  As  opposed  to  the  ill-concealed 
hostility  of  the  French,  would  it  not 
have  been  shaken  in  its  steadfast  policy 
of  conciliation  by  the  fact  that  this  policy 
with  them  only  made  the  impression  of 
weakness  and  fear?  Would  it  have  per- 
mitted France  to  reconstruct  her  power 
which  was  destroyed  in  1870  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before,  and,  in  addition,  al- 
lowed her  to  conquer  a  new  and  gigantic 
colonial  empire?  Would  it  have  per- 
mitted prostrate  Russia  to  recuperate 
undisturbed  from  the  almost  annihilating 
blows  of  the  revolution  and  the  Japa- 
nese war?  Would  it,  in  the  countless 
threatening  conflicts  of  the  last  decades, 
have  on  every  occasion  thrown  the  entire 
weight  of  its  sword  into  the  scales  for 
the  preservation  of  peace? 

The   Kaiser's   Responsibility. 

Then,  too,  many  Americans  emphasize 
the  fact  that  they  are  making  not  the 
German  people  but  the  Emperor  alone 
responsible  for  this  war.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  how  serious-minded  people 
can  lend  themselves  to  the  spreading  of  a 
fable  so  childish.  When  William  II.,  29 
years  old,  mounted  the  throne,  the  entire 
world  said  of  him  that  his  aim  was  the 
acquirement  of  the  laurels  of  war.  In 
spite  of  this  for  twenty-six  years  he  has 
shown  that  this  accusation  was  absurd 
and  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  most 
honest  and  most  dependable  protector  of 
European  peace.  In  fact,  the  very  circle 
of  enemies  which  now  dares  to  call  him 
a  military  despot  thirsting  for  glory, 
has  year  in  and  year  out  ridiculed  him 
as  a  ruler,  whose  provocation  to  the  very 
limit  was  an  amusement  absolutely 
fraught  with  no  danger.  He  who  has 
never  been  misled  by  the  fiery  enthuiasm 
of  youth  nor  by  the  full  strength  of  ripe 
manhood  to  adorn  his  brow  with  the 
bloody  halo  of  glory,  should  he  suddenly, 
when  his  hair  is  turned  gray,  have  turned 
into  a  Caesar,  an  Attila  ?  Do  you  believe 
that,  Americans? 

It  is  a  fact  in  times  of  peace  there 
have  been  certain  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  Emperor  and  his  people. 
Although  at  all  times  the  honesty  of  his 
intentions  was  elevated  above  every 
doubt,  the  one  or  other  impulsive  moves 


he  took  to  obtain  their  realization  ex- 
posed him  to  criticism  at  home.  Today 
one  may  safely  admit  that — today,  when 
of  these  trifling  disputes  not  even  a 
breath,  not  even  a  shadow,  remains. 
Never  before  has  his  whole  people,  his 
whole  nation,  in  every  grade  of  educa- 
tion, in  all  classes,  in  all  parties,  stood 
behind  him  so  absolutely  without  reserve 
as  now,  when  in  the  last,  the  very  last 
hour,  and  driven  by  direst  need,  he 
finally  drew  the  sword  to  ward  off  an  at- 
tack from  three  sides,  long  ago  prepared. 
Our  nation  and  our  Emperor  have  not 
wanted  this  war  and  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  it.  Even  the  "  White  Book  "  of  the 
German  Government,  by  the  very  uncon- 
trovertible language  of  its  documents, 
must  convince  every  impartial  being  of 
this  fact.  And  day  by  day  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  plot  sys- 
tematically hatched  and  systematically 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  Eng- 
land, which  put  before  us  the  alternative 
of  cutting  our  way  through  or  being  an- 
nihilated, is  increasing. 

No  Treason  to  Austria  Considered. 

It  may  be  that  the  catastrophe,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  might  have  been 
staved  off  once  more  if  we  would  have 
disregarded  the  obligation  of  our  alli- 
ance and  would  have  left  Austria  in  the 
lurch — the  Austria  which  did  not  want 
anything  else  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
nasty  work  of  a  band  of  assassins  or- 
ganized by  a  neighboring  State.  But  it 
requires  an  extreme  degree  of  political 
blindness  for  the  assumption  that  by  such 
cowardly  treason  we  should  have  been 
able  to  purchase  a  change  of  mind  or  a 
lasting  peace  from  our  enemies.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  soon  enough  have 
used  a  suitable  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
Germany,  which  then  would  have  been 
completely  isolated,  and  the  struggle  for 
our  national  existence  would  have  had  to 
be  fought  under  conditions  very  much 
more  favorable  to  our  enemies. 

According  to  a  newspaper  report,  the 
esteemed  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has 
written  that  the  fear  of  the  Muscovites 
could  not  explain  our  action,  and  that  an 
alliance  with  the  Western  powerg  would 
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have  offered  better  protection  against  a 
Russian  attack.  Yes;  if  such  a  thing 
had  been  possible!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  Western  powers  did  not  ally 
themselves  with  us  against  Russia,  but 
with  Russia  against  us;  and  not  the  fear 
of  the  Muscovites,  but  their  mobilization, 
encouraged  and  aided  by  the  very  same 
Western  powers,  drove  us  to  war.  I  won- 
der what  President  Eliot  himself  would 
have  done  under  these  circumstances  had 
he  been  the  guardian  responsible  for 
Germany's  fate? 

Belgium's  Alleged  Neutrality. 

But  then  the  violation  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality! How  with  the  aid  of  this  bug- 
aboo the  entire  neutral  world  has  been 
stirred  up  against  us,  after  England 
made  it  the  hypocritical  excuse  for  her 
declaration  of  war!  We  knew  very  well 
that  England  and  France  were  deter- 
mined to  violate  this  neutrality;  but, 
then,  we  ought  to  have  been  very  good; 
we  ought  to  have  waited  until  they  did 
so.  Waited  until  their  armies  would 
break  into  our  country  across  our  un- 
protected Belgian  frontier!  In  other 
words,  we  ought  to  have  committed  na- 
tional suicide.  Whoever,  even  up  until 
now,  has  doubted  the  German  assertion 
that  Belgium  was  under  one  roof  with 
England  and  France,  and  had  herself 
thrown  away  her  neutrality,  must  have 
his  eyes  opened  by  the  latest  official 
developments.  The  documents  of  the 
Belgian  General  Staff  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands  contain  an  agreement  ac- 
cording to  which  the  march  through  Bel- 
gium of  British  troops  in  the  case  of  a 
Franco-German  war  was  provided  for  in 
every  detail.  Whosoever  ir.  the  face  of 
these  documents  repeats  the  assertion 
that  we  have  committed  a  violation  of  in- 
nocent Belgium  gives  aid  to  a  historical 
forgery. 

We  have  violated  the  alleged  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  in  self-defense.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Japanese,  egged  on  and 
supported  by  England,  have  violated  the 
real  neutrality  of  China  from  pure  lust 
for  robbery.  For  the  three  great  pow- 
ers allied  against  Germany  and  Austria 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  their  own 
nominal     superiority     of     220     millions 


against  110  millions!  In  addition  to  this 
they  have  urged  on  into  war  against  us 
a  Mongolian  people,  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  white  race  and  its  culture. 
They  have  supplemented  their  armies 
by  a  motley  collection  of  all  the  Africat 
negro  tribes.  They  lead  into  battle 
against  us  Indian  troops,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Germanic  King  of  England  prays  to 
God  for  the  victory  of  the  heathen  Hin- 
dus over  his  coreligionists  and  blood 
relatives.  Americans,  does  your  racial 
feeling,  at  other  times  so  sensitive,  re- 
main silent  in  view  of  this  unexampled 
shame?  Do  you  accord  to  the  English 
and  the  French,  who  are  attacking  us 
in  co-operation  with  the  Russians,  the 
Servians,  and  the  Montenegrins,  who  are 
dirtying  themselves  with  a  brotherhood 
in  arms  with  the  yellow  skins,  the  brown 
skins,  and  the  blacks,  the  right  to  de- 
clare themselves  the  representatives  of 
civilization  and  us  to  be  barbarians? 

In  order  to  drive  home  such  evident 
absurdities,  they  were,  of  course,  obliged 
to  carry  on  the  poisoning  of  the  spring 
of  information  to  the  utmost,  they  had 
to  suppress  the  news  of  the  vile  deeds 
of  guerrillas  and  "  snipers  "  in  Belgium 
and  of  the  Russian  ghouls  in  East  Prus- 
sia, that  were  crying  to  heaven,  and  to 
send  out  into  the  world  instead  fables 
of  German  brutality.  Our  national  army, 
permeated  with  ethical  seriousness  and 
iron  discipline,  the  scientist  standing  be- 
side the  farmer,  the  workman  beside  the 
artist,  should  be  guilty  of  unnecessary 
severity,  uncontrollable  brutality,  bru- 
tality against  people  unable  to  defend 
themselves?  Do  you  believe  that, 
Americans? 

The  Charge  of  Vandalism. 

The  climax  of  absurdity,  however,  is 
reached  when  the  Germans,  who  in  their 
love  and  appreciation  of  art  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  people  in  the  world,  are 
accused  of  having  raged  as  vandals 
against  works  of  art.  Even  now  these 
accusations,  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment itself  had  the  pitiful  courage  to 
support,  have  proved  totally  groundless. 
The  City  Hall  at  Louvain  stands  unin- 
jured; while  the  populace  fired  at  them, 
our  soldiers  had,  risking  their  own  lives, 
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saved  it  from  the  flames.  An  imperial 
art  commission  followed  at  the  heels  of 
our  victorious  troops  in  Belgium,  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  guarding  and 
administration  of  the  treasures  of  art. 
The  cathedral  at  Rheims  has  received  but 
slight  damage,  and  would  not  have  been 
damaged  at  all  had  its  tower  not  been 
misused  by  the  French  as  an  observation 
station.  I  should  like  to  see  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  who,  for  the  sake  of 
the  safety  of  a  historical  monument, 
would  forget  the  safety  of  the  troops 
intrusted  into  his  care! 

Enough  of  it!  What  I  have  stated  is 
sufficient  to  show  what  low  weapons  our 
enemies  are  using  behind  the  battlefield 
to  sully  Germany's  shield  of  honor.  It 
is  enough  for  those  who  care  to  listen  at 
all.  But,  also,  wherever  the  weak  voice 
of  one  rebounds  from  ears  stubbornly 
closed,  the  more  powerful  voice  of  truth 
eventually  will  force  a  more  just  verdict. 

Justice — that  is  all  that  we  expect  from 
America.  We  respect  its  neutrality;  we 
do  not  ask  from  it  an  ideal  partisanship 
for  our  benefit.  If  it  does  not  have  for 
us  the  sympathy  which  we  have  already 
extended  to  it  and,  after  a  century  and 
a  half  of  unclouded  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  have  anticipated  there, 
then  we  cannot  imbue  it  with  that  spirit 
by  reasoning.  Furthermore,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  nations  sympathy  is  not  the  de- 
ciding factor,  and  every  nation  should  be 
rebuked  which  out  of  regard  for  sym- 
pathy would  in  decisive  matters  act 
against  its  own  interests.  But  just  for 
that  very  reason  one  more  question  must 
be  raised.  In  the  present  conflict,  which 
momentarily    almost    splits    the    entire 


world  into  two  camps,  where  do  the  in- 
terests of  America  lie? 

That  they  are  not  lying  on  the  side 
of  Russia  probably  is  self-evident.  No 
free  American  can  find  desirable  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Russian  world  em- 
pire and  of  Russian  despotism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany.  But  how  about  a 
country  from  which  once  America  had  to 
wrest  its  own  liberty  in  bloody  battle? 
How  about  England  ?  Where,  if  England 
should  succeed  in  downing  Germany, 
would  her  eyes  next  be  pointed?  Has 
she  not  herself  admitted  that  she  is 
making  war  on  us  principally  because 
she  sees  in  us  an  uncomfortable  com- 
petitor in  trade?  And  which  competitor 
would  be  the  next  one  after  us  th^t 
would  become  awkward  to  the  trust  on 
the  Thames  ?  Yes,  have  they  not  already 
hauled  off  for  the  smash  against  Amer- 
ica, when  Japan  is  given  opportunity  to 
increase  her  power — the  same  Japan 
with  whom  America  sooner  or  later  will 
be  bound  to  have  an  accounting  arid 
whose  victory  over  us  would  make  that 
accounting  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States? 

Germany's  fate  certainly  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  friendly  or  unfriendly 
feeling  of  America.  It  will  be  decided 
solely  upon  the  European  battlefields. 
But  because  we  are  looking  out  from 
the  night  to  a  future  dawn,  because  in 
the  midst  of  our  national  need  the  cause 
of  humanity  is  close  to  our  heart,  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  immaterial  to  us 
how  the  greatest  neutral  nation  of  cul- 
ture thinks  of  us.  Americans,  the  cable 
between  us  has  been  cut.  It  is  our  wish 
and  our  hope  that  the  stronger  band 
that  unites  American  ideals  with  German 
ideals  shall  not  also  be  cut. 


To  the  Civilized  World 


By  Professors  of  Germany. 


As  representatives  of  German  science 
and  art,  we  hereby  protest  to  the  civilized 
world  against  the  lies  and  calumnies  with 
which  our  enemies  are  endeavoring  to 
stain  the  honor  of  Germany  in  her  hard 
struggle  for  existence — in  a  struggle 
which  has  been  forced  upon  her. 

The  iron  mouth  of  events  has  proved 
the  untruth  of  the  fictitious  German  de- 
feats, consequently  misrepresentation 
and  calumny  are  all  the  more  eagerly  at 
work.  As  heralds  of  truth  we  raise  our 
voices  against  these. 

It  is  not  true  that  Germany  is  guilty 
of  having  caused  this  war.  Neither  the 
people,  the  Government,  nor  the  Kai- 
ser wanted  war.  Germany  did  her  ut- 
most to  prevent  it;  for  this  assertion  the 
world  has  documental  proof.  Often 
enough  during  the  twenty-six  years  of 
his  reign  has  Wilhelm  II.  shown  himself 
to  be  the  upholder  of  peace,  and  often 
enough  has  this  fact  been  acknowledged 
by  our  opponents.  Nay,  even  the  Kaiser 
they  now  dare  to  call  an  Attila  has  been 
ridiculed  by  them  for  years,  because  of 
his  steadfast  endeavors  to  maintain  uni- 
versal peace.  Not  till  a  numerical  su- 
periority which  had  been  lying  in  wait 
on  the  frontiers  assailed  us  did  the 
whole  nation  rise  to  a  man. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  trespassed  in 
neutral  Belgium.  It  has-  been  proved 
that  France  and  England  had  resolved 
on  such  a  trespass,  and  it  has  likewise 
be«n  proved  that  Belgium  had  agreed  to 
their  doing  so.  It  would  have  been  sui- 
cide on  our  part  not  to  have  been  before- 
hand. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  life  and  property 
of  a  single  Belgian  citizen  was  injured  by 
our  soldiers  without  the  bitterest  self- 
defense  havfng  made  it  necessary;  for 
again  and  again,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated threats,  the  citizens  lay  in  ambush, 
shooting  at  the  troops  out  of  the  houses, 


mutilating  the  wounded,  and  murdering 
in  cold  blood  the  medical  men  while  they 
were  doing  their  Samaritan  work.  There 
can  be  no  baser  abuse  than  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  crimes  with  the  view  of  let- 
ting the  Germans  appear  to  be  criminals, 
only  for  having  justly  punished  these 
assassins  for  their  wicked  deeds. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  troops  treated 
Louvain  brutally.  Furious  inhabitants 
having  treacherously  fallen  upon  them 
in  their  quarters,  our  troops  with  aching 
hearts  were  obliged  to  fire  a  part  of  the 
town  as  a  punishment.  The  greatest 
part  of  Louvain  has  been  preserved.  The 
famous  Town  Hall  stands  quite  intact; 
for  at  great  self-sacrifice  our  soldiers 
saved  it  from  destruction  by  the  flames. 
Every  German  would  of  course  greatly 
regret  if  in  the  course  of  this  terrible 
war  any  works  of  art  should  already 
have  been  destroyed  or  be  destroyed  at 
some  future  time,  but  inasmuch  as  in  our 
great  love  for  art  we  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  nation,  in  the  same 
degree  we  must  decidedly  refuse  to  buy 
a  German  defeat  at  the  cost  of  saving 
a  work  of  art. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  warfare  pays  no 
respect  to  international  laws.  It  knows 
no  indisciplined  cruelty.  But  in  the  east 
the  earth  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
women  and  children  unmercifully  butch- 
ered by  the  wild  Russian  troops,  and  in 
the  west  dumdum  bullets  mutilate  the 
breasts  of  our  soldiers.  Those  who  have 
allied  themselves  with  Russians  and  Ser- 
vians, and  present  such  a  shameful  scene 
to  the  world  as  that  of  inciting  Mon- 
golians and  negroes  against  the  white 
race,  have  no  right  whatever  to  call 
themselves  upholders  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  combat  against 
our  so-called  militarism  is  not  a  combat 
against  our  civilization,  as  our  enemies 
hypocritically  pretend  it  is.     Were  it  not 
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for  German  militarism  German  civiliza- 
tion would  long  since  have  been  extir- 
pated. For  its  protection  it  arose  in  a 
land  which  for  centuries  had  been  plagued 
by  bands  of  robbers  as  no  other  land  had 
been.  The  German  Army  and  the  Ger- 
man people  are  one  and  today  this  con- 
sciousness fraternizes  70,000,000  of  Ger- 
mans, all  ranks,  positions,  and  parties 
being  one. 

We  cannot  wrest  the  poisonous  weapon 
— the  lie — out  of  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.    All  we  can  do  is  to  proclaim 


to  all  the  world  that  our  enemies  are 
giving  false  witness  against  us.  You, 
who  know  us,  who  with  us  have  protect- 
ed the  most  holy  possessions  of  man,  we 
call  to  you: 

Have  faith  in  us!  Believe  that  we 
shall  carry  on  this  war  to  the  end  as  a 
civilized  nation,  to  whom  the  legacy  of  a 
Goethe,  a  Beethoven,  and  a  Kant  is  just 
as  sacred  as  its  own  hearths  and  homes. 

For  this  we  pledge  you  our  names  and 
our  honor: 


ADOLF  VON  BAEYER,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Munich. 

Prof.    PETER   BEHRENS,    Berlin. 

EMIL  VON  BEHRING,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine,  Marburg. 

WILHELM  VON  BODE,  General  Director 
of  the  Royal  Museums,   Berlin. 

ALOIS  BRANDL,  Professor,  President  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  Berlin. 

LUJU  BRENTANO,  Professor  of  National 
'Economy,  Munich. 

Prof.  JUSTUS  BRINKMANN,  Museum 
Director,   Hamburg. 

JOHANNES  CONRAD,  Professor  of  Na- 
tional Economy,  Halle. 

FRANZ  VON  DEFREGGER,   Munich. 

RICHARD  DEHMEL,   Hamburg. 

ADOLF  DEITZMANN,  Professor  of  The 
ology,    Berlin. 

Prof.    WILHELM    DOERPFELD,    Berlin. 

FRIEDRICH  VON  DUHN,  Professor  of 
Archaeology,  Heidelberg. 

Prof.  PAUL  EHRLICH,  Frankfort  on  the 
Main. 

ALBERT  EHRHARD,  Professor  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  Theology,   Strassburg. 

KARL  ENGLER,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Karlsruhe. 

GERHARD  ESSER,  Professor  of  Roman 
Catholic  Theology,  Bonn. 

RUDOLF  EUCKEN,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Jena. 

HERBERT  EULENBERG,  Kaiserswerth. 

HEINRICH  FINKE,  Professor  of  History, 
Freiburg. 

EMIL  FISCHER,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Berlin. 

WILHELM  FOERSTBR,  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy,  Berlin. 

LUDWIG  FULDA,   Berlin. 

EDUARD   VON    GEBHARDT,    Dusseldorf. 

J.  J.  DE  GROOT,  Professor  of  Ethnogra- 
phy,  Berlin. 

FRITZ  HABER,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Berlin. 

ERNST  HAECKEL,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Jena. 

MAX   HALBE,    Munich. 

Prof.  ADOLF  VON  HARNACK,  General 
Director  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

GERHART  HAUPTMANN,  Agnetendorf. 


KARL  HAUPTMANN,   Schreiberhau. 

GUSTAV  HELLMANN,  Professor  of  Me- 
teorology, Berlin. 

WILHELM  HERRMANN,  Professor  of 
Protestant   Theology,    Marburg. 

ANDREAS  HEUSLER,  Professor  of  North- 
ern   Philology,    Berlin. 

ADOLF  VON  HILDEBRAND,  Munich. 

LUDWIG  HOFFMANN,  City  Architect. 
Berlin. 

ENGELBERT    HUMPERDINCK,    Berlin. 

LEOPOLD  GRAF  KALCKREUTH,  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  Confederation  of 
Artists,   Eddelsen. 

ARTHUR  KAMPF,  Berlin. 

FRITZ   AUG.    VON   KAULBACH,   Munich. 

THEODOR  KIPP,  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence,  Berlin. 

FELIX  KLEIN,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Goettingen. 

MAX  KLINGER,   Leipsic. 

ALOIS  KNOEPFLER,  Professor  of  History 
of  Art,  Munich. 

ANTON  KOCH,  Professor  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic  Theology,    Mtinster. 

PAUL  LABAND,  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence, Strassburg. 

KARL  LEMPRECHT,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Leipsic. 

PHILIPP  LENARD,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Heidelberg. 

MAX  LENZ,  Professor  of  History,  Ham- 
burg. 

MAX  LIEBERMANN,  Berlin. 

FRANZ  VON  LISZT,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence,  Berlin. 

LUDWIG  MANZEL,  President  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  Berlin. 

JOSEF  MAUSBACH,  Professor  of  noman 
Catholic  Theology,   Miinster. 

GEORG  VON  MAYR,  Professor  of  Political 
Sciences,  Munich. 

SEBASTIAN  MERKLE,  Professor  of  Ro- 
man  Catholic   Theology,   Wurzburi?. 

EDUARD  MEYER,  Professor  of  History, 
Berlin. 

HEINRICH  MORF,  Professor  of  Roman 
Philology,    Berlin. 

FRIEDRICH  NAUMANN.  Berlin. 

ALBERT  NEISSER,  Professor  <^  Medicine, 
Breslau. 
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WALTER  NERNST,  Professor  of  Physics, 

Horlln. 
WILHKLM  OSTVVALD.  Professor  of  Chem- 

iHtry,   Lcipslc. 
BRUNO  PAUL.  Director  of  School  for  Ap- 
plied Arts.  Berlin. 
MAX     PLANCK,      Professor     of     Physics. 

Berlin. 
ALBE:rT   PLEHN,   Professor  of  Medicine. 

Berlin. 
OEORQ    REICKB.    Berlin. 
Prof.   MAX  HRINHARDT.   Director  of  the 

German    Theatre.    Berlin. 
ALOIS    RIEHL,    Professor    of    Philosophy. 

Berlin. 
KARL  ROBERT,  Professor  of  Archaeology, 

Halle. 
WILHELM      ROENTGEN.       Professor      of 

Physics,  Munich. 
MAX     RUBNER.     Professor    of    Medicine, 

Berlin. 
FRITZ  SCHAPER.  Berlin. 
ADOLF   VON    SCHLATTER.    Professor   of 

Protestant  Theology,   Tubingen. 
AUGUST    SCHMIDLIN.    Professor    of    Sa- 
cred   History,    MUnster. 
GUSTAV  VON  SCHMOLLER.  Professor  of 

National  Economy,  Berlin. 
FRANZ  VON  STUCK,   Munich. 


REINHOLD      SEBRERQ.       Professor      of 

F'rotestant  Theology.    Berlin. 
MARTIN    SPAHN.    Professor    of    History, 

Strassburg. 
HERMANN    8UDERMANN,    Berlin. 
HANS  THOMA.    KarlHruhe. 
WILHELM    TRUEBNER.    Karlsruhe. 
KARL  VOLLMOELLER.   .Stuttgart. 
RICHARD    VOTZ.    Berchtesgaden. 
KARL     VOTZI.,ER,     Professor     of     Roman 

Philology,   Munich. 
SIEGFRIED   WAGNER,    Balreuth. 
WILHELM      WALDEYER,      Professor     of 

Anatomy,   Berlin. 
AUGUST  VON  WASSERMANN,  Professor 

of  Medicine,   Berlin. 
FELIX  VON  WEINGARTNER. 
THEODOR  WIEGAND,    Museum   Director. 

Berlin. 
WILHELM   WIEN,    Professor   of    Physics, 

Wurzburg. 
ULRICH  VON  WILAMOVVITZ-MOELLEN- 

DORFF,   Professor  of  Philology,  Berlin. 
RICHARD  WILLSTAETTER.   Professor  of 

Cheftiistry.  Berlin. 
WILHELM    WI.N'DELBAND,    Professor   of 

Philosophy.   Heidelbern:. 
WILHELM  WUNDT,  I'rofessor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Leipsic. 


Appeal  of  the  German  Universities 


The  campaign  of  systematic  lies  and 
slander  which  has  been  carried  on  against 
the  German  people  and  empire  for  years 
has  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  sur- 
passed everything  with  which  one  might 
have  credited  even  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous press.  To  repudiate  any  charges 
raised  against  our  Kaiser  and  his  Gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  authorities  in 
question.  They  have  done  so,  and  their 
defense  is  substantiated  by  striking 
proofs.  He  who  wants  to  know  the  truth 
can  learn  it,  and  we  trust  that  truth  will 
prevail.  But  if  we  are  to  look  on,  when 
our  enemies,  guided  by  envy  and  malice, 
are  shameless  enough  to  charge  our  army 
and  with  it  our  whole  nation  with  bar- 
barous atrocities  and  senseless  vandal- 
ism, and  when  their  statements  appear 
to  be  believed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
among  neutrals  and  in  places  which,  at 
other  times,  were  well  disposed  toward 
us;  if  we  are  quietly  to  look  on  when  all 
this  happens,  we,  the  appointed  trustees 
of  culture  and  education  in  our  Father- 
land, feel   in  duty  bound  to   break  the 


reserve  which  our  calling  and  position 
impose  on  us  with  a  strong  expression 
of  protest.  Hence  we  now  appeal  to  the 
learned  bodies  with  whom  we  hitherto 
worked  in  common  in  the  interests  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  human  race  and 
with  whom,  even  at  this  time,  when  ha- 
tred and  passion  rule  the  world  and  con- 
fuse the  minds  of  men,  we  hope  to  re- 
main of  the  same  mind,  in  the  same 
service  of  truth.  We  appeal  to  them 
in  the  confident  belief  that  our  voice 
will  find  hearing,  and  that  the  expres- 
sion of  our  honest  indignation  will  meet 
with  credence.  Moreover,  we  appeal  to 
the  love  of  truth  and  to  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  many  thousands  all  over 
the  world  who,  being  welcome  guests 
in  our  educational  institutions,  have 
taken  part  in  the  inheritance  of  German 
culture,  and  who  thus  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  watching  and  appreciating 
the  German  people  in  peaceful  labor, 
their  industry  and  uprightness,  their 
sense  of  order  and  discipline,  their  rever- 
ence for  intellectual  work  of  every  kind, 
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and  their  profound  love  for  sciences  and 
arts,  All  of  you  who  know  that  our 
army  is  no  mercenary  host  but  embraces 
the  entire  nation  from  first  to  last,  that 
it  is  led  by  the  country's  best  sons,  and 
that,  at  this  very  hour,  thousands  from 
our  midst,  teachers  as  well  as  students, 
are  shedding  their  life's  blood  as  officers 
and  soldiers  on  the  battlefields  of  Russia 
and  France;  you  who  have  seen  and 
heard  for  yourselves  in  what  spirit  and 
with  what  success  our  youths  are  treated 
and  taught,  and  that  nothing  is  stamped 
upon  their  minds  more  deeply  than 
reverence  and  admiration  for  artistic, 
scientific  and  technical  creations  of  the 
human  mind,  no  matter  what  country  and 
nation  brought  them  forth;  we  call  upon 
you  who  know  all  this  as  witnesses, 
whether  it  can  be  true  what  our  enemies 
report  that  the  German  Army  is  a  horde 
of  barbarians  and  a  band  of  incendiaries 
who  take  pleasure  in  leveling  defense- 
less cities  to  the  ground  and  in  destroy- 
ing venerable  monuments  of  history  and 
art.  If  you  wish  to  pay  honor  to  the 
cause  of  truth  you  will  be  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  German  troops, 
wherever  they  had  to  do  destructive 
work,  could  only  have  done  so  in  the 
bitterness  of  defensive  warfare  But  we 
appeal  to  all  those  whom  the  slanderous 
reports  of  our  enemies  reach  and  who  are 
not  yet  altogether  blinded  by  passion,  in 


the  name  of  truth  and  justice,  to  shut 
their  ears  to  such  insults  to  the  German 
people,  and  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  prejudiced  by  those  who  prove 
ever  anew  that  they  hope  to  be 
victorious  by  the  instrumentality  of  lies. 
Now,  if  in  this  fearful  war,  in  which  our 
nation  is  compelled  to  fight  not  only  for 
its  power,  but  for  its  very  existence  and 
its  entire  civilization,  the  work  of  de- 
struction should  be  greater  than  in 
former  wars,  and  if  many  a  precious 
achievement  of  culture  falls  to  ruin,  the 
responsibility  for  all  this  entirely  rests 
with  those  who  were  not  content  with 
letting  loose  this  ruthless  war,  nay,  who 
did  not  even  shrink  from  pressing  mur- 
derous weapons  upon  a  peaceful  popu- 
lation for  them  to  fall  surreptitiously 
upon  our  troops  who  trusted  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  military  usages  of  all 
civilized  peoples.  They  alone  are  the 
guilty  authors  of  everything  which  hap- 
pens here.  Upon  their  heads  the  verdict 
of  history  will  fall  for  the  lasting  injury 
which  culture  suffers. 
September,  1914. 

UNIVERSITIES. 
Tuebingen,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Er- 
langen,  Frankfurt,  Freiburg,  Giessen,  Goet- 
tingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena, 
Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Marburg.  Muen- 
chen,  Miinster,  Rostock,  Strassburg,  Wuerr- 
burgr. 


Reply  to  the  German  Professors 


By  British  Scholars. 


We  see  with  regret  the  names  of  many 
German  professors  and  men  of  science, 
whom  we  regard  with  respect  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  personal  friendship, 
appended  to  a  denunciation  of  Great 
Britain  so  utterly  baseless  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  expresses  their 
spontaneous  or  considered  opinion.  We 
do  not  question  for  a  moment  their  per- 
sonal sincerity  when  they  express  their 
horror  of  war  and  their  zeal  for  "  the 
achievements  of  culture."     Yet  we  are 


bound  to  point  out  that  a  very  different 
view  of  war,  and  of  national  aggrandize- 
ment based  on  the  threat  of  war,  has 
been  advocated  by  such  influential  writers 
as  Nietzsche,  von  Treitschke,  von  Biilow, 
and  von  Bernhardi,  and  has  received 
widespread  support  from  the  press  and 
from  public  opinion  in  Germany.  This 
has  not  occurred,  and  in  our  judgment 
would  scarcely  be  possible,  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  We  must  also  remark 
that  it  is   German   armies  alone   which 
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have,  at  the  present  time,  deliberately 
destroyed  or  bombarded  such  monuments 
of  human  culture  as  the  Library  at  Lou- 
vain  and  the  Cathedrals  at  Rheims  and 
Malines. 

The  Diplomatic  Papers. 
No  doubt  it  is  hard  for  human  beinfirs 
to  weigh  justly  their  country's  quarrels; 
perhaps  particularly  hard  for  Germans, 
who  have  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devotion  to  their  Kaiser  and  his  army; 
who  are  feeling  acutely  at  the  present 
hour,  and  who  live  under  a  Government 
which,  we  believe,  does  not  allow  them  to 
know  the  truth.  Yet  it  is  the  duty  of 
learned  men  to  make  sure  of  their  facts. 
The  German  "  White  Book "  contains 
only  some  scanty  and  carefully  explained 
selections  from  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence which  preceded  this  war.  And 
we  venture  to  hope  that  our  German  col- 
leagues will  sooner  or  later  do  their  best 
to  get  access  to  the  full  correspondence, 
and  will  form  therefrom  an  independent 
judgment. 

They  will  then  see  that,  from  the  issue 
of  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia  onward, 
Great  Britain,  whom  they  accuse  of 
causing  this  war,  strove  incessantly  for 
peace.  Her  successive  proposals  were 
supported  by  France,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  by  the  one  power 
which  could  by  a  single  word  at  Vienna 
have  made  peace  certain.  Germany,  in 
her  own  official  defense — incomplete  as 
that  document  is — does  not  pretend  that 
she  strove  for  peace;  she  only  strove  for 
"  the  localization  of  the  conflict."  She 
claimed  that  Austria  should  be  left  free 
to  "  chastise "  Servia  in  whatever  way 
she  chose.  At  most  she  proposed  that 
Austria  should  not  annex  a  portion  of 
Servian  territory — a  futile  provision, 
since  the  execution  of  Austria's  demand 
would  have  made  the  whole  of  Servia 
subject  to  her  will. 

Great  Britain,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
recognized  that,  whatever  just  grounds 
of  complaint  Austria  may  have  had,  the 
unprecedented  terms  of  her  note  to  Ser- 
via constituted  a  challenge  to  Russia  and 
a  provocation  to  war.  The  Austrian 
Emperor   in   his   proclamation   admitted 


that  war  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  Ger> 
man  "  White  Book "  states  in  so  many 
words:  "We  were  perfectly  aware  that 
a  possible  warlike  attitude  of  Austria- 
Hungary  against  Servia  might  bring 
Russia  upon  the  field  and  therefore  in- 
volve us  m  war.  ♦  •  *  We  could  not, 
however,  *  *  ♦  advise  our  ally  to 
take  a  yielding  attitude  not  compatible 
with  his  dignity."  The  German  Gov- 
ernment admits  having  known  the  tenor 
of  the  Austrian  note  beforehand,  when 
it  was  concealed  from  all  the  other 
powers;  admits  backing  it  up  after  it 
was  issued;  admits  that  it  knew  the  note 
was  likely  to  precipitate  war;  and  admits 
that,  whatever  professions  it  made  to  the 
other  powers,  in  private  it  did  not  ad- 
vise Austria  to  abate  one  jot  of  her 
demands.  This,  to  our  minds,  is  tanta- 
mount to  admitting  that  Germany  has, 
together  with  her  unfortunate  ally,  de- 
liberately provoked  the  present  war. 

One  point  we  freely  admit.  Germany 
would  very  likely  have  preferred  not  to 
fight  Great  Britain  at  this  moment.  She 
would  have  preferred  to  weaken  and 
humiliate  Russia;  to  make  Servia  a  de- 
pendent of  Austria;  to  render  France 
innocuous  and  Belgium  subservient;  and 
then,  having  established  an  overwhelm- 
ing advantage,  to  settle  accounts  with 
Great  Britain.  Her  grievance  against  us 
is  that  we  did  not  allow  her  to  do  this. 

Britain's  Love  of  Peace. 

So  deeply  rooted  is  Great  Britain's 
love  of  peace,  so  influential  among  us 
are  those  who  have  labored  through  many 
difficult  years  to  promote  good  feeling 
between  this  country  and  Germany,  that, 
in  spite  of  our  ties  of  friendship  with 
France,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  danger 
threatening  ourselves,  there  was  still,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  a  strong  desire  to 
preserve  British  neutrality,  if  it  could 
be  preserved  without  dishonor.  But  Ger- 
many herself  made  this  impossible. 

Great  Britain,  together  with  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  had  sol- 
emnly guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. In  the  preservation  of  this  neu- 
trality our  deepest  sentiments  and  our 
most  vital  interests  are  alike  involved. 
Its  violation  would  not  only  shatter  the 
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independence  of  Belgium  itself:  it  would 
undermine  the  whole  basis  which  renders 
possible  the  neutrality  of  any  State  and 
the  very  existence  of  such  States  as  are 
much  weaker  than  their  neighbors.  We 
acted  in  1914  just  as  we  acted  in  1870. 
We  sought  from  both  France  and  Ger- 
many assurances  that  they  would  respect 
Belgian  neutrality.  In  1870  both  powers 
assured  us  of  their  good  intentions,  and 
both  kept  their  promises.  In  1914  France 
gave  immediately,  on  July  31,  the  re- 
quired assurance;  Germany  refused  to 
answer.  When,  after  this  sinister  si- 
lence, Germany  proceeded  to  break  under 
our  eyes  the  treaty  which  we  and  she 
had  both  signed,  evidently  expecting 
Great  Britain  to  be  her  timid  accomplice, 
then  even  to  the  most  peace-loving  Eng- 
lishman hesitation  became  impossible. 
Belgium  had  appealed  to  Great  Britain 
to  keep  her  word,  and  she  kept  it. 


The  German  professors  appear  to 
think  that  Germany  has  in  this  matter 
some  considerable  body  of  sympathizers 
in  the  universities  of  Great  Britain. 
They  arc  gravely  mistaken.  Never 
within  our  lifetime  has  this  country  been 
so  united  on  any  great  political  issue. 
We  ourselves  have  a  real  and  deep  ad- 
miration for  German  scholarship  and 
science.  We  have  many  ties  with  Ger- 
many, ties  of  comradeship,  of  respect, 
and  of  affection.  We  grieve  profoundly 
that,  under  the  baleful  influence  of  a 
military  system  and  its  lawless  dreams 
of  conquest,  she  whom  we  once  honored 
now  stands  revealed  as  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe  and  of  all  peoples 
which  respect  the  law  of  nations.  We 
must  carry  on  the  war  on  which  we  have 
entered.  For  us,  as  for  Belgium,  it  is  a 
war  of  defense,  waged  for  liberty  and 
peace. 


Sir    CLIFFORD    ALLBUTT,    Regius    Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  CanibndtTP. 
T.  W.  ALLEN,  Reader  in  Greek,  Oxford. 

E.  ARMSTRONG,  Pro-Provost  of  Queen's 
College,    Oxford. 

E.  v.  ARNOLD,  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity  College   of  North   Wales. 

Sir  C.  B.  BALL,  Regius  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, Dublin. 

Sir  THOMAS  BARLOW.  President  of  the 
Royal   College   of    Physicians,    London. 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  St.  An- 
drews. 

A.  C.  BRADLEY,  formerly  Professor  of 
Poetry,  Oxford. 

W.  H.  BRAGG,  Cavendish  Professor  of 
Physics,    Leeds. 

Sir  THOMAS  BROCK,  Memhro  d'honneur 
de  la  Soci6t6  des  Artistes  Francais. 

A.  J.  BROWN,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Chemistry  of  Fermentation,  University 
of   Birmingham. 

JOHN  BURNET,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews. 

J.  B.  BURY,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,    Cambridge. 

Sir  W.  W.  CHEYNE,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  King's  College,  London,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

J.  NORMAN  COLLIE,  Professor  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratories,  University  Col- 
lege,  London. 

F.  C.  CONYBEARE,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
University    College,    Oxford. 

Sir  HENRY  CRAIK,  M.  P.  for  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen  Universities. 


Sir  JAMES  CRICHTON-BROWNE,  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer,  Royal  Institu- 
tion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Sir  FOSTER  CUNLTFFE,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls   College,   Oxford. 

Sir  FRANCIS  DARWIN,  late  Reader  in 
Botany,    Cambridge. 

A.  V.  DICEY,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College 
and  formerly  Vinerian  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Law,   Oxford. 

Sir  S.  DILL,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christl 
College,    Oxford. 

Sir  JAMES  DONALDSON,  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Principal  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews. 

F.  W.   DYSON,   Astronomer  Royal. 

Sir   EDWARD   ELGAR. 

Sir  ARTHUR  EVANS,  Extraordinary 
Professor  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology, 
Oxford. 

L.  R.  FARNELL,  Rector  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege,   Oxford. 

C.  H.  FIRTH,  Regius  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern   History,    Oxford. 

H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Shef- 
field   University. 

J.  A.  FLEMING,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

H.  S.  FOXWELL,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University   of  London. 

Sir  EDWARD  FRY,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  First  British  Pleni- 
potentiary to  The  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1907. 

Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  Past  President 
of  the  Royal  Society. 
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W.  M.  QKLDART,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  and 
Vinerlan  Professor  of  English  Law.  Ox- 
ford. 

Sir  RICKMAN  OODLEE.  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinlcul  Surgery,  University 
College,    London. 

B.  P.  GRENFELL,  late  Professor  of  Papy- 
rology,    Oxford. 

E.  H.  GRIFF'ITHS,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire. 

W.  H.  HADOW,  Principal  of  Armstrong 
College,    Newcastle. 

J.  S.  HALDANE,  late  Reader  In  Physiol- 
ogy, Oxford. 

MARCUS  HARTOG.  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  University  College,  Cork. 

F.  J.  HAVERFIELD,  Camden  Professor 
of   Ancient   History,    Oxford. 

W.  A.  HERDMAN,  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Liverpool,  General  Secretary  of  the 
British  Association. 

Sir  W.  P.  HERRINGHAM.  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the   University   of   London. 

E.  W.  HOBSON,  Sadlelrian  Professor  of 
Pure   Mathematics,   Cambridge. 

D.  G.  HOGARTH,  Keeper  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,   Oxford. 

Sir  ALFRED  HOPKINSON.  late  Vice 
Chancellor   of  Manchester  University. 

A.  S.  HUNT,  Professor  of  Papyrology,  Ox- 
ford. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  Regius  Professor  of- 
Greek,   Cambridge. 

Sir  THOMAS  G.   JACKSON,   R.   A. 

F.  B.  JEVONS,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Durham. 

H.  H.  JOACHIM,  Fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

J.  JOLLY,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy.   University  of  Dublin. 

COURTNEY  KENNY,  Downing  Professor 
of   the   Laws   of   England,    Cambridge. 

Sir  F.  G.  KENYON,  Director  and  Principal 
Librarian,    British    Museum. 

HORACE  LAMB,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics, Manchester  University. 

J.  N.  LANGLEY,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Cambridge. 

WALTER  LEAF.  Fellow  of  London  Uni- 
versity, President  of  the  Hellenic  So- 
ciety. 

Sir  SIDNEY  LEE,  Editor  of  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  Principal  of  Birming- 
ham  University. 

Sir  DONALD  MACALTSTER,  Principal  and 
Vice  Chancellor,  Glasgow. 

R.  W.  MACAN,  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege.   Oxford. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MACEWEN,  Professor  of 
Surgery.    Glasgow. 

J.  W.  MACKAIL,  formerly  Professor  of 
Poetry.   Oxford. 

Sir  PATRICK  MANSON. 


R.  R.  MARETT,  Reader  In  Social  Anthro- 
pology.  Oxford. 

D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH,  Laudlan  Professor 
of   Arabic,   Oxford. 

Sir  H.  A.  MIERS,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London. 

FREDERICK  W.  MOTT,  Fullerlan  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology.  Royal  Institution. 

LORD  MOULTON  OF  BANK.  Lord  of  Ap- 
peal in  Ordinary. 

J.  E.  H.  MURPHY.  Professor  of  Irish, 
Dublin. 

GILBERT  MURRAY,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek.  Oxford. 

J.  L.  MYRES,  Wykeham  Professor  of 
Ancient    History,    Oxford. 

G.  H.  F.  NUTTALL,  Quick  Professor  of 
Biology,   Cambridge. 

Sir  W.  OSLER,  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine,  Oxford. 

Sir  ISAMBARD  OWEN,  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Sir  WALTER  PARRATT,  Professor  of 
Music,  Oxford. 

Sir  HUBERT  PARRY,  Director  of  Royal 
CoUeKe  of  Music. 

W.  H.  PERKIN,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Chemistry,    Oxford. 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE  EDWARDS. 
Professor  of  Egyptology.  University 
College,  London. 

A.  F.  POLLARD,  Professor  of  English 
History,   London. 

Sir  F.  POLLOCK,  formerly  Corpus  Profes- 
sor of  Jurisprudence.  Oxford. 

EDWARD  B.  POULTON,  Hope  Professor 
of  Zoology,   Oxford. 

Sir  E.  J.  POYNTER,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts. 

Sir  A.  QUILLER-COUCH.  King  Edward 
VII.  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Cambridge. 

Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Oxford. 

Sir  W.  RAMSAY,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  London. 

Lord  RAYLEIGH.  Past  President  Royal 
Society.  Nobel  Laureate,  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  University. 

Lord  REAY.  First  President  British  Acad- 
emy. 

JAMES  REID,  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory. Cambridge. 

WILLIAM  RIDGEWAY,  Disney  Professor 
of  Archaeology.   Cambridge. 

T.  F.  ROBERTS,  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  W^ales.   Aberystwith. 

J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Reader  in  Modem 
History,   Cambridge. 

Sir  RONALD  ROSS,  formerly  Professor 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  Liverpool,  Nobel 
Laureate. 

M.  E.  SADLER,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Leeds. 

W.  SANDAY,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity.    Oxford. 

Sir  J.  E.  SANDYS.  Public  Orator.  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Sir  ERNEST  SATOW,  Second  British  Dele- 
gate to  The  Haerue  Peace  Conference  In 
1907. 

A.  H.  SAYCE,  Professor  of  Assyrlologry, 
Oxford. 

ARTHUR  SCHUSTER,  late  Professor  of 
Physics,    Manchester. 

D.  H.  SCOTT,  Foreign  Secretary,  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

C.  S.  SHERRINGTON,  Waynflete  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Oxford. 

GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  Principal  and 
Vice  Chancellor,  Aberdeen. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  Sheffield. 

E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN,  Professor  of  Latin 
and   Greek,    Birmingham. 

W.  R.  SORLEY,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy,   Cambridge. 

Sir  C.  V.  STANFORD,  Profesor  of  Music, 
Cambridge. 


V.  H.  STANTON,  Ely  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity,  Cambridge. 

J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  Regius  Professor 
of  Natural   History,    Aberdeen. 

Sir  J.  J.  THOMSON,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental   Physics,    Cambridge. 

T.  F.  TOUT,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern    History,    Manchester. 

Sir  W.  TURNER,  Principal  and  Vice 
Chancellor,  Edinburgh. 

Sir  C.  WALDSTEIN,  late  Reader  In  Clas- 
sical Archaeology  and  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art,   Cambridge. 

Sir  J.  WOLFE-BARRY. 

Sir  ALMROTH  WRIGHT,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,   Netley. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Librarian, 
London    Library. 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT.  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology,   Oxford. 


Concerning  the  German  Professors 


By  Frederic  Harrison. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Morning  Post: 

Sir:  I  was  not  invited  to  join  the  re- 
ply of  our  distinguished  scholars  and 
professors,  perhaps  because  it  is  so 
many  years  since  I  was  the  colleague  of 
James  Bryce  as  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence to  the  Inns  of  Court.  And,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  care  to  bandy  recrimina- 
tions with  these  German  defenders  of 
the  attack  on  civilization  by  the  whole 
imperial,  military,  and  bureaucratic  order. 
It  seems  to  me  waste  of  time  and  loss  of 
self-respect  to  notice  these  pedants. 

The  whole  German  press  and  the  en- 
tire academic  class  seem  to  be  banded 
together  as  an  official  bureau  in  order  to 
spread  mendacious  insults  and  spiteful 
slanders.  Not  a  word  comes  from  them 
to  excuse  or  deny  the  defiance  of  public 
law  and  the  mockery  of  public  faith  by 
the  German  Emperor,  his  Ministers,  and 
his  armies.  These  professors  seem  to 
exult  in  serving  the  new  Attila — ^rather 
let  us  say  the  new  Caligula,  for  Attila  at 
least  was  an  open  soldier  and  did  not 
skulk  under  the  Red  Cross  behind  barbed 
wire  fences. 

We  have  long  known  that  all  German 
academic  and  scholastic  officials  are  the 


creatures  of  the  Government,  as  obedient 
to  orders  as  any  Drill  Sergeant.  They 
seem  to  have  sold  their  consciences  for 
place.  Not  a  word  comes  from  them 
even  of  regret  for  the  massacre  of  civil- 
ians on  false  charges,  for  the  wanton 
murder  of  children,  for  the  wholesale 
rape  of  women,  the  showering  of  bombs 
upon  sleeping  tovvnns  in  sheer  cruelty  of 
destruction.  The  intellectual  energies  of 
Kultur  seem  concentrated  on  distorting 
the  meaning  of  our  dispatches  and  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen,  and  in  manu- 
facturing for  their  people  and  neutrals 
venomous  falsehoods.  German  Geist  to- 
da^is  a  huge  machine  to  cram  lies  upon 
their  own  people,  and  to  insinuate  lies 
to  the  world  around.  Their  system  of 
war  is  based  upon  lying  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  treachery  and  terrorism. 
They  think  that  murdering  a  few  civil- 
ians would  terrify  France  into  surrender, 
and  will  drive  England  to  betray  the 
Allies.  Their  poor  conscripts  are  told 
that  we  kill  and  torture  prisoners;  their 
monuments  at  home  are  bedizened  with 
mock  laurels;  and  neutrals  are  poisoned 
with  wild  inventions. 

For  years  past  their  public  men  have 
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been  tricking  our  politicians,  journalists, 
and  professors  to  accept  them  as  peace- 
ful leaders  of  a  higher  civilization — while 
all  the  while  their  soldiers,  diplomats, 
and  spies  (the  three  are  really  but  one 
class)  were  secretly  courting  our  own 
royalties  and  society,  studying  our 
naval  and  military  defenses,  filling  our 
homes  with  tens  of  thousands  of  reserv- 
ists having  secret  orders  to  spy,  to  de- 
stroy our  arsenals  and  roads,  and  even 
planting  out  bogus  industries  and  laying 
concrete  bases  for  cannon,  to  bombard 
the  open  towns  of  friendly  nations.  We 
have  been  living  unsuspectingly  with  a 
nation  of  assassins  plotting  to  destroy  us. 

Did  these  professors  of  Kultur  not 
know  of  this  elaborate  conspiracy  of  Kai- 
sertum,  which  unites  the  stealthy  treach- 
ery of  a  Mohawk  or  a  thug  to  the  mira- 
cles of  modern  science?  For  years  past 
the  ideal  of  Kultur  has  been  to  lay  down 
secret  mines  to  destroy  their  peaceful 
neighbors.  Did  these  professors  of  the 
Fatheland  not  know  this  ?  Then  they  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  most  obvious  facts — 
the  lifework  of  their  own  masters  under 
their  own  eyes.  And,  if  they  did  know 
it,  and  must  at  least  know  it  now,  and 
yet  approve  and  glory  in  it,  they  must 
be  beneath  contempt.  Why  argue  with 
such  hypocrites? 

Not  a  few  of  us  have  known  and 
watched  this  conspiracy  for  years.  I 
have  preached  this  ever  since  the  advent 
of  Bismarckism  and  the  new  Europe  that 
was  formed  forty  years  ago.  Not  a  few 
of  us  have  foretold  not  only  the  tre- 
mendous attack  on  the  British  Empire 
designed  by  German  sea  power  but  the 
precise  steps  of  the  war  upon  France, 
through  Belgium,  and  to  be  executed  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  sudden  shock 
in  the  midst  of  peace.  For  my  part, 
nothing  in  this  war  since  July  30  has  at 
all  surprised  me,  unless  it  be  the  foul 
cruelty  with  which  Belgian  civilians  have 
been  treated.  Indeed,  in  January,  1913, 
I  wrote  a  warning  which  reads  now  like 
a  summary  of  events  that  have  since 
happened.  I  was  denounced  as  a  senile 
alarmist  by  some  who  are  now  the  loud- 
est in  calling  to  arms.  Alas!  too  late 
is  their  repentance. 


May  I  ask  why  our  eminent  academi- 
cians and  scholars  who  still  profess 
"  friendship  and  admiration "  for  their 
German  confreres  never  even  suspected 
the  huge  conspiracy  of  which  civilization 
has  been  the  victim?  Why  did  they  ac- 
cept the  stars  and  crosses  of  Caligula- 
Attila?  Why  hob-nob  with  the  docile 
creatures  of  his  chancery,  and  spread  at 
home  and  abroad  the  worship  of  Geist 
and  Kultur?  Are  they  fit  to  instruct  us 
about  politics,  public  law,  and  interna- 
tional relations,  when  they  were  so 
cgregiously  mistaken,  so  blind,  so  be- 
fooled, with  regard  to  the  most  porten- 
tous catastrophe  in  the  memory  of  living 
men?  I  am  glad  that  they  see  their 
blindness  now — but  why  this  sentimental 
friendliness  for  those  who  hoodwinked 
them? 

Surely  this  should  open  their  eyes  to 
the  mountains  of  pretentious  clouds  on 
which  the  claims  of  Kultur  rest.  I  am 
myself  a  student  of  German  learning, 
and  quite  aware  of  the  enormous  in- 
dustry, subtlety,  and  ingenuity  of  Ger- 
man scholarship.  We  owe  deep  gratitude 
to  the  older  race  of  the  Savignys, 
Rankes,  Mommsens.  Since  1851  I  have 
been  five  times  in  Germany  on  different 
occasions  down  to  1900.  I  read  and 
speak  the  language,  and  twice  I  lived  in 
Germany  for  months  together,  even  in 
the  house  of  a  distinguished  man  of 
science.  I  study  their  theology,  their 
sociology,  economics,  history,  and  their 
classics.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  su- 
premacy of  German  scholars  in  ancient 
literature,  in  many  branches  of  science, 
in  the  record  of  the  past  in  art,  manners, 
and  civilization.  But  to  have  edited  a 
Greek  play  or  to  have  discovered  a  new 
explosive,  a  new  comet,  another  microbe, 
does  not  qualify  a  savant  to  dogmatize 
on  international  morals  and  the  hege- 
mony -of  the  world.  Sixty  years  ago  in 
Leipzig  the  editor  of  a  famous  journal 
undertook  to  prove  to  me  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  German.  Our  poet,  he  said, 
was  the  grandest  output  of  the  Teutonic 
mind;  nine-tenths  of  the  Teutonic  mind 
was  German-argal,  Shakespeare  was  a 
German,  Q.  E.  D. 

With   the  vast  accumulation   of  solid 
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knowledge  of  provable  facts  there  is  too 
often  in  the  German  mind  a  sudden 
bounding  up  into  a  cloudland  of  crude 
and  unproved  guesswork.  In  the  logic 
of  Kultur  there  seems  to  be  a  huge  gap 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  middle  terms.  A 
savant  unearths  a  manuscript  in  Syria, 
which  he  deciphers  with  marvelous  indus- 
try, learning,  and  ingenuity.  Straightway 
he  cries,  "  Eureka,  behold  the  original 
Gospel — the  true  Gospel!  "  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  turn  Christianity  upside  down. 
He  may  have  experimented  on  cultures 
of  microbes  for  a  generation;  and  then 
he  calls  on  earth  and  heaven  to  ac- 
knowledge the  mystery  of  the  self-crea- 
tion of  the  universe.  We  hear  much  of 
Treitschke  today — no  doubt  a  man  of 
genius  with  a  gift  for  research — ^but 
what  ferocious  pyrotechnics  were  poured 
forth  by  this  apostle  of  mendacious 
swagger.  And  as  to  Nietzsche,  he  was 
anticipated  by  Shakespeare  in  Timon — a 
diseased  cynic — 

henceforth   hated   be 
Of  Timon,  man  and  all  humanity. 

They  seem  to  think  that  to  have  put 
the  critics   right  about  a  few  lines  in 


Sophocles,  or  to  have  discovered  a  new 
chemical  dye,  dispenses  the  German  Su- 
perman from  being  bound  to  humanity, 
truthfulness,  and  honor.  Charge  them 
with  the  mutilation  of  little  girls  and  the 
violation  of  nuns  in  Belgium,  and  they 
reply:  Yes!  but  think  of  Kant  and  Hegel! 
It  is  treason  to  philosophy,  they  say, 
that  a  man  who  has  translated  Schopen- 
hauer should  condemn  Germans  for  burn- 
ing Malines  and  making  captive  women 
a  screen  for  troops  in  battle.  Kultur,  it 
seems,  has  its  own  "  higher  law,"  which 
its  professors  expound  to  the  decadent 
nations  of  Europe. 

Let  us  hold  no  parley  with  these  ar- 
rogant sophists.  Let  all  intellectual 
commerce  be  suspended  until  these  of- 
ficial professors  have  unlearned  the  in- 
fernal code  of  "  military  necessity  "  and 
"  world  policy "  which,  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  they  are  or- 
dered by  the  Vicegerent  of  God  at  Pots- 
dam to  teach  to  the  great  Teutonic  Su- 
per-race.   Yours,  &c., 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Bath,  Oct.  29. 


The  Reply  From  France 

By  M.  Yves  Guyot  and  Prof.  Bellet. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  an  open  letter, 
addressed  by  M.  Yves  Guyot,  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  and  M.  Bel- 
let,  Professor  at  the  Schools  of  Political 
Science  and  Commercial  Studies,  to  Prof. 
Brentano  of  the  University  of  Munich,  the 
communication  being  a  reply  to  the  recent 
German  Appeal  to  Civilised  Nations  on  the 
tubject  of  the  war: 

PARIS,  Oct.  15,  1914. 
To    Prof.    Brentano    of    the    University    of 
Munich : 

Very  Learned  Professor  and  Colleague: 
On  reading  the  Appeal  to  Civilized 
Nations,  (among  which  France  is  evi- 
dently not  included,)  which  has  just  been 
sent  forth  by  ninety-three  persons  de- 
claring themselves  to  be  representatives 
of  German  science  and  art,  we  were  not 


surprised  to  find  Prof.  Schmoller's  sig- 
nature. He  had  already  shown  his  hatred 
for  France  by  refusing  to  assist  at  the 
gatherings  organized,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  to  celebrate  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Paris  Society  of 
Political  Economy,  (gatherings  at  which 
we  were  happy  to  enjoy  your  presence 
and  that  of  your  colleague,  Mr.  Lotz.) 
In  his  Rector's  speech  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, in  1897,  he  declared  that  Ger- 
man science  had  no  other  object  than  to 
celebrate  the  imperial  messages  of  1880 
and  1890;  and  he  pointed  out  that  every 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith  who  was  not 
willing  to  make  it  a  servant  of  that 
policy  "  should  resign  his  seat."    But  we 
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felt  painful  surprise  when,  at  the  foot  of 
the  said  factum,  we  found  your  name 
side  by  side  with  his. 

You  and  the  other  representatives  of 
German  science  and  art  accuse  France, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Russia  of 
falsehood.  Would  you  have  submitted, 
on  the  part  of  one  of  your  pupils,  to  so 
grave  an  imputation,  so  lightly  bandied? 
Admitting  you  to  be  in  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  documents  published  since 
the  war  declaration,  you  have  certainly 
been  acquainted  with  the  ultimatum  pro- 
nounced by  Austria  to  Servia.  It  must 
have  struck  you  with  surprise;  for  it 
stands  as  a  unique  diplomatic  document 
in  all  history.  Did  you  not  ask  your- 
selves whether  the  demands  of  Austria 
did  not  go  beyond  all  bounds,  seeing  that 
they  insisted  on  the  abdication  of  an  in- 
dependent State?  You  learned  that,  in 
spite  of  Servia's  humble  reply,  because 
it  contained  a  reservation,  immediately, 
without  discussion,  the  Ambassador  of 
Austria-Hungary  left  Belgrade,  and  that 
the  following  day  Austria  declared  war. 
You  do  not  ignore  the  steps  taken  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  demand 
for  delay  made  by  Russia,  and  the  reply 
of  the  German  Chancellor  "  that  none 
should  intervene  between  Austria  and 
Servia."  He  elegantly  qualified  the  at- 
titude thus  adopted  as  "  localizing  the 
conflict." 

Is  there  a  single  member  among  those 
who  signed  the  document  of  Intellectuals 
who  has  been  able  to  believe — have  you 
been  able  to  believe,  Mr.  Brentano,  with 
your  quitk  and  perspicacious  mind? — 
that  this  reply  from  Berlin  did  not  imply 
war  as  a  fatal  consequence;  for  any  na- 
tion accepting  it  was  certain  to  be 
treated  in  future,  by  Germany,  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  treated 
Servia?  How,  then,  knowing  the  initial 
pretext  of  the  war,  are  you  able  to 
realize  that  there  was  no  other  relation 
between  this  cause  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced than  the  will  of  those  who  made 
use  of  it  to  provoke  either  a  dishonor- 
ing humiliation  for  the  countries  accept- 
ing such  a  situation,  or  a  general  confla- 
gration? How,  then,  do  you,  and  the 
signatories  of  your  appeal,  dare  to  state: 


"  It  is  not  true  that  Germany  provoked 
the  war"?  You  dare  to  speak  of  proofs 
taken  from  authentic  documents.  Those 
published  by  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Belgium  are  known.  All  agree;  and  they 
give  clear  proof  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum  was  pronounced  with 
full  complicity  of  the  Berlin  Chancellery. 
They  prove,  moreover,  that  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  fearing  a 
withdrawal  on  the  part  of  Hungary,  pre- 
cipitated events  while  your  Emperor  kept 
himself  out  of  the  way.  Meanwhile,  your 
General  Staff  had,  in  underhanded  man- 
ner, mobilized  a  portion  of  its  troops,  by 
individual  call,  while  in  France  we 
waited,  unable  to  imagine  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  resolved  to  engage 
in  European  war  without  motives.  In 
the  pocketbooks  of  your  reservists  have 
been  found  forms  calling  them  to  the 
army  long  before  the  end  of  July.  Our 
friend  and  colleague,  Courcelle-Seneuil, 
has  seen  the  military  book  of  a  German 
living  in  Switzerland,  at  Bex,  containing 
this  call. 

Bismarckian   Loyalty. 

Correspondence  of  official  nature  has 
been  stopped  at  the  Cape,  which  should 
have  reached  in  full  time  officers  of  the 
German  Navy,  warning  them  to  prepare 
for  mid-July.  Such  advance  taken  by 
your  troops  has  rendered  the  task  the 
more  difficult  for  ours.  We  were  very 
simple,  for  we  believed  in  the  affirma- 
tions of  your  statesmen.  You  state  that 
these  are  loyal  war  methods;  so  be  it. 
That  belongs  to  the  diplomatic  rules  of 
loyalty  bequeathed  by  Bismarck  to  his 
successors.  But  to  attempt  to  carry  on 
this  falsehood,  you  have  no  longer  the 
excuse  of  its  utility.  It  is  clear  to  all, 
except,  it  seems,  the  representatives  of 
science  and  art  in  Germany,  who  are 
sufficiently  devoid  of  perspicacity  to 
ignore  it. 

They  affirm,  moreover,  that  Germany 
has  not  violated  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium; .she  merely  contented  herself  with 
"  taking  the  first  step."  Beyond  the 
authentic  proofs  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, we  would  draw  your  attention  to 
an    undeniable    fact.      Trusting  in  the 
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treaty  which  guaranteed  Belgium  neu- 
tralitj' — and  at  the  foot  of  which  fig- 
ured Geimany's  signature — in  the  prom- 
ise made  a  short  while  ago  to  the  Kin.t^ 
of  the  Belgians  by  your  Emperor,  we 
unfortunately  left  our  northern  frontier 
unguarded.  You  must  be  aware,  pro- 
fessor, that  the  English  did  not  move 
until  Belgian  soil  had  been  effectively 
violated.  It  is  true  that  we  knew  the 
plan  of  campaign  set  forth  by  Gen. 
Bernhardi,  but  we  naively  believed  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  a 
General,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
would  consider  a  treaty  bearing  the  im- 
perial signature  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  "  bit  of  paper."  Germany  has 
also  been  untrue  to  her  signature  by 
violating  the  treaty  of  neutrality  of 
Luxembourg.  You  forgot  to  state  that 
there  also  you  only  "  took  the  first 
step."  Your  appeal  echoes  the  German 
papers,  which  declare  that  it  was  the 
Belgians,  and  particularly  the  women, 
who  "  began  against  your  troops."  An 
American  paper  replied  by  stating  that 
if  it  was  the  Belgian  women  who  at- 
tacked German  soldiers  on  Belgian  soil, 
what  were  the  soldiers  doing  there? 
The  truth  is  that  your  troops,  obeying 
their  officers,  as  is  proved  by  papers 
which  have  been  seized  and  which  you 
would  find  quoted  in  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  Belgian  Commission  to 
President  Wilson,  have  executed  orders 
which  seem  inspired  by  the  ferocious  in- 
scriptions of  Assyrian  Kings,  no  doubt 
exhumed  on  the  Bagdad  railway  line;  and 
you  think  it  quite  natural  that  massacre 
and  arson  should  have  been  perpetrated 
at  Louvain  because  the  civil  population 
fired  on  your  soldiers;  but  an  inquiry 
made  together  with  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  (whom  you  deign 
to  consider  sufficiently  to  ask  them  to 
represent  your  defenses)  proved  that  the 
civil  population  was  unarmed.  If  you 
today  approve  of  the  burning  of  the 
Louvain  Library,  have  you  until  now 
approved  of  the  destruction  of  the  li- 
brary at  Alexandria?  It  is  true  there 
was  no  Deutsch  Kultur  there.  The  result 
of  German  culture  as  regards  military 
matters  is  to  place  your  soldiers  on  a 
stratum  of  civilization  anterior  to  that  of 


the  Vandals,  who,  when  taking  Hippone, 
spared  the  library. 

In  Paris,  if  one  of  us  passing,  on  Friday, 
Oct.  9,  jn  the  Rue  d'Edimbourg,to  an  office 
of  the  Societe  d'Economie  Politique,  situ- 
ated at  No.  14,  had  passed  near  to  that 
address,  he  might  have  been  murdered 
by  a  bomb  thrown  from  one  of  your 
Taubes  on  the  civil  population  of  a  town 
whose  bombarding  had  not  been  notified. 
Another  Taube  caused,  through  the 
throwing  of  a  bomb,  a  fire  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.  You  cannot,  to  ex- 
cuse such  an  assault,  invoke  the  pretext 
put  forward  to  excuse  the  destruction  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims.  No  observer 
could  have  caught  sight  of  a  German 
soldier  from  the  top  of  the  towers. 

Barbarian  Soldiery. 

Your  co-signatories  and  you  express 
indignation  because  the  civilized  world 
describes  your  soldiers  as  barbarians.  Do 
you  therefore  consider  such  deeds  as 
those  specified  to  be  a  high  expression  of 
civilization?  And  here  is  the  dilemma: 
either  you  are  in  ignorance  of  these 
deeds,  then  you  are  indeed  very  careless, 
or  you  approve  of  them,  in  which  case 
you  must  make  the  defense  of  them 
enter  into  your  works  on  right  and  ethics. 
In  doing  so  you  would  only  be  following 
the  theories  of  your  military  authors 
who  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
civil  population,  in  order  that  it  may 
weigh  on  its  Government  and  its  army 
so  strongly  that  they  may  be  forced  to 
ask  for  peace.  But  those  of  your  col- 
leagues who  profess  psychology  must,  if 
they  have  approved  such  a  theory,  con- 
fess today  that  they  made  a  great  mis- 
take; for  such  deeds,  far  from  forcing 
the  people  to  cowardly  action,  awaken 
indignation  in  all  hearts  and  fire  the 
courage  of  our  soldiers.  Nevertheless, 
your  military  authors  have  not  stated 
that  theft  was  a  means  of  assuring  vic- 
tory. And  yet  the  Crown  Prince,  your 
Emperor  of  tomorrow,  gathered  together 
at  the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Baye  articles 
in  precious  metals,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection, which  he  had  carefully  packed 
up  and  sent  off.  Some  of  your'officers' 
trunks    have    been    found    stuffed    with 
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poods  which  would  constitrte  the  stock 
cf  a  second-hand  clothes  seller.  Do  you 
and  your  co-signatories  include  in  Ger- 
man science  and  art  the  scien*re  and  art 
of  housebreaking?  Are  the  law  pro- 
fessors and  the  economists  willing  to  de- 
fend such  a  manner  of  acquiring  prop- 
erty? And,  if  so,  what  becomes  of  your 
ptnal  code? 

You  and  your  co-signatories  affirm 
that  the  present  struggle  is  directed 
against  "  German  culture."  If  such  cul- 
ture teaches  that  the  rights  of  men  in- 
clude contempt  of  treaties,  contempt  of 
private  property,  contempt  of  the  lives 
of  non-combatants,  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  other  nations  show  no 
desire  to  preserve  it  for  your  benefit  and 
their  detriment. 

It  is  not  by  arms  but  by  arguments 
and  facts  that  economists  like  us,  faith- 
ful to  the  teachings  of  the  physiocrats 
and  of  Adam  Smith,  have  sought  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  it.  On  the  eve  of 
the  war,  at  the  inauguration  of  Turgot's 
Monument,  we  set  forth  his  ideas  of  lib- 
erty and  humanity  in  opposition  to  the 
German  realpolitik.  We  hope  that  the 
present  events  will  cure  those  among 
our  professors  whom  it  had  contaminated, 
and  that  they  will  cease  to  constitute 
themselves  accomplices  of  that  form  of 
Pan-Germanism  which  they  introduced 
to  public  opinion  and  to  our  legislation. 
The  acts  of  your  diplomatists  and  of 
your  Generals,  and  the  approbation 
given  them  by  you  and  other  representa- 
tives of  German  science,  are  a  terrible 
demonstration,  but  conclusive,  of  the 
dangers  and  vanity  of  German  culture. 
You  are  its  true  destroyers. 

Militarism  and  Civilization. 

"  Without  our  miltarism,"  say  you, 
"  our  civilization  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated long  ago."  And  you  invoke  the  in- 
heritance of  Goethe,  Beethoven,  Kant. 
But  Goethe,  born  in  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  lived  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
Augustus,  which  was  a  liberal  and 
artistic  centre  ever  threatened  by  Prus- 
sia. But  Beethoven  was  of  Flemish  origin, 


and  lived  in  Holland  until  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  spending  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Vienna,  and  he  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Prussian  militarism,  so  re- 
doubtable for  Austria.  But  Kant,  if  he 
was  born  and  lived  at  Konisberg,  the 
true  capital  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom, 
welcomed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
when  he  died  in  1804  it  was  not  Prussian 
militarism  which  had  recommended  his 
writings  to  the  world. 

But  the  solidarity  which  you  establish 
between  German  militarism  and  German 
culture,  of  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues claim  to  be  the  representatives, 
is  a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  German 
conceptions. 

To  present  Goethe,  Beethoven,  and 
Kant  to  the  world  you  surround  them 
with  bayonets.  In  the  same  manner  ev- 
ery tradesman  and  every  merchant 
throughout  Germany  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  saying:  "  I  have  four  million 
bayonets  behind  me!"  Your  Emperor  said 
to  some  tradesmen  who  complained  of 
bad  business:  "I  must  travel!  "  And  he 
went  to  Constantinople;  he  went  to  Tan- 
gier, after  the  speech  at  Bremen.  In 
every  one  of  his  words,  in  each  of  his 
gestures,  he  affirmed  the  subordination 
of  economic  civilization  to  military  civ- 
ilization. He  considered  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  open  up  markets  and  assert  the 
value  of  German  products  with  cannot^ 
and  sword.  Hence  his  formidable  arma- 
ments, his  perpetual  threats  which  held 
all  nations  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety. 

There  is  the  deep  and  true  cause  of 
the  war.  And  it  is  due  entirely  to  your 
Emperor  and  his  environment.  We 
readily  understand  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  "  representatives  of  German  sci- 
ence and  art "  who  signed  the  appeal 
are  incapable  of  fathoming  this  fact;  but 
this  is  not  your  case,  you  who  denounced 
the  abuses  and  consequences  of  German 
protectionism,  and  we  remember  that  at 
the  Antwerp  Congress  you  agreed  with 
us  in  recognizing  its  aggressive  nature. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express  the 
deep  consideration  which  we  feel  for 
your  science,  hitherto  so  unerring. 


To  Americans  In  Germany 


By  Prof.  Adolf  von  Harnack. 


Citizens  of  the  United  States,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  It  is  my  pleasure  and 
my  privilege  to  address  to  you  today  a 
few  words. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  personal  recollec- 
tion. Ten  years  ago  I  was  in  the  United 
States  and  I  came  away  with  some  un- 
forgettable memories.  What  impression 
was  the  strongest?  Not  the  thundering 
fall  of  Niagara,  not  the  wonderful  en- 
trance into  New  York  Harbor  with  its 
skyscrapers,  not  the  tremendous  World's 
Fair  of  St.  Louis  in  all  its  proud 
grandeur,  not  the  splendid  universities  of 
Harvard  and  Columbia  or  the  Congres- 
sional Library  in  Washington — these  are 
all  works  of  technique  or  of  nature  and 
cannot  arouse  our  deepest  admiration 
and  make  the  deepest  impression.  What 
was  the  deepest  impression?  It  was  two- 
fold: first,  the  great  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  and  next,  American  hos- 
pitality. 

The  great  work  of  the  American  Na- 
tion, that  is,  the  nation  itself!  From  the 
smallest  beginning  the  American  Nation 
■  has  in  200  years  developed  itself  to  a 
world  power  of  more  than  100,000,000 
souls,  and  has  not  only  settled  but  civil- 
ized the  whole  section  of  the  world  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  West  Indies.  And 
not  only  civilized:  everything  which  has 
drifted  to  it  has  been  welded  together  by 
this  nation  with  an  indescribable  power, 
welded  together  to  the  unity  of  a  great, 
noble  nation  of  educated  men — such  a 
thing  as  has  never  before  happened  in 
all  history.  After  two  or  at  the  most, 
three  generations,  all  are  welded  to- 
gether in  the  American  body  and  the 
American  spirit,  and  this  without  petty 
rules,  without  political  pressure.  In  the 
definite  frame  of  this  people  every  in- 
dividual character  fits  in  without 
coercion,  becomes  American  and  yet  re- 
tains  its  own  quality.     The  world  has 


never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  but  it 
is  witnessing  it  continually  now.  On  the 
one  side  it  hears  and  sees  the  fact  that 
every  alien  after  a  short  time  announces, 
"America  is  now  my  Fatherland!"  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  old  country  still 
continues  undisturbed  the  bond  between 
them.  Yes,  here  is  at  once  a  national 
strength  and  freedom  which  another 
could  not  copy  from  you  very  easily. 

The  Spirit  of  America. 

But,  further:  Among  those  who  have 
wandered  to  your  shores  are  millions 
of  Germans — several  millions!  For  more 
than  two  years — where  shall  I  begin  to 
relate — since  the  days  of  Steuben  and  of 
Car'.  Schurz — but  how  can  I  name 
names? — they  have  been  all  received  as 
brothers,  bringing  their  best;  and  their 
best  was  not  lost.    More  I  cannot  say. 

Furthermore,  what  sort  was  the  spirit 
which  received  them?  Upon  each  one, 
without  and  within,  that  spirit  has  im- 
printed its  seal.  Concerning  this  spirit 
I  shall  speak  later,  but  for  the  present 
I  will  only  say,  it  is  the  spirit  of  com- 
mon courage  and  common  freedom!  And 
from  this  unity  I  saw  had  developed  a 
tremendous  contribution  as  the  work  of 
this  nation,  a  contribution  to  agriculture, 
to  technology,  and,  as  we  of  the  German 
universities  have  known  for  several  dec- 
ades, an  extraordinary  contribution  to 
science.  And  this  contribution  has  been 
derived  from  a  combination  such  as  we  in 
Europe  cannot  effect,  of  the  good  old 
traditional  wisdom  which  has  been 
brought  dovra  out  of  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  youthful  courage,  I  might 
almost  say,  a  childlike  spirit.  These  two 
combined,  this  circumspection  and  at  the 
same  time  this  courage  of  youth,  which 
I  met  everywhere  and  which  has  stamped 
itself  upon  all  American  work,  <s  what 
I  have  admired. 
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And  the  second  was  the  American  hos- 
pitality! 

Like  a  warm  breeze,  this  hospitality 
surrounded  me  and  my  friends.  Wher- 
ever we  went  we  breathed  the  air  of  this 
friendship,  indeed,  it  almost  took  away 
our  powers  of  will,  so  thoroughly  did 
it  anticipate  every  plan  and  every  need. 
Like  parcels  of  friendship,  we  were  sent 
from  place  to  place,  always  the  feeling 
that  we  had  all  known  each  other  for- 
ever. That  was  an  experience  for  which 
all  of  us — for  who  of  us  Germans  who 
have  come  over  here  has  not  experienced 
it? — will  be  perpetually  thankful.  That 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Friendship  for  Germany. 

But  beautiful  and  noble  as  that  was, 
your  nation  has  furnished  ours  with 
something  still  more  unforgettable.  In 
those  horrible  days  of  1870,  when  a  great 
number  of  Germans  were  shut  up  in 
unfortunate  Paris,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador assumed  the  care  of  them,  and 
what  America  did  at  that  time  she  is 
again  doing  for  all  of  our  country — men 
who,  surprised  in  the  enemy's  country 
by  the  war,  have  been  detained  there. 
They  are  intrusted  to  the  special  care 
of  the  American  Ambassador,  and  we 
know  with  as  much  certainty  as  though 
it  were  an  actual  fact  already  that  that 
care  will  be  the  best  and  the  most  loyal. 
That,  my  friends,  is  true  service  of 
friendship,  which  is  not  mere  convention 
but  such  as  it  is  in  the  Catechism:  "  Give 
us  our  daily  bread  and  good  friends." 
They  belong  together. 

But  to  answer  the  question  why  you 
are  our  good  friends  we  must  reflect  a 
little  for  the  answer  which  we  might 
have  given  a  few  days  ago — "  You  are 
our  good  friends  as  our  blood  relations  " 
— alas!  that  answer  no  longer  holds.  That 
is  over!  God  grant  that  in  later  days 
we  may  again  be  able  to  say  it,  but  by 
a  circumstance  which  has  torn  our  very 
heartstrings  it  has  been  proved  that 
blood  is  not  thicker  than  water.  But 
where  then  is  the  deep-lying  reason  for 
this  friendship?  Does  it  rest  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  many  Germans 
over  there;  that  they  have  been  received 


so  cordially;  that  they  have  done  so 
much  for  the  building  up  of  America, 
soul  and  body,  or  that  we  find  friends  in 
so  many  Americans  on  this  side  of  the 
water?  This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  ultimate  cause  we 
are  seeking. 

My  friends,  when  it  is  a  powerful  re- 
lationship, imbedded  in  rock  as  it  were, 
which  is  under  consideration,  then  the 
matter  is  more  than  superficial,  and  that 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  deeper 
fact,  history  is  at  this  very  moment 
showing  us  as  she  writes  in  characters 
of  bronze  before  our  eyes;  because  we 
have  a  common  spirit  which  springs  from 
the  very  depths  of  our  hearts,  for  that 
reason  are  we  friends! 

And  what  is  that  spirit?  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  deep  religious  and  moral 
culture  which  has  possessed  us  through  a 
succession  of  centuries  and  out  of  which 
this  powerful  American  offshoot  has 
sprung.  To  this  culture  belong  three 
things,  or,  rather,  it  rests  upon  three 
pillars.  The  first  pillar  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  eternal  value  of  every  human 
soul,  consequently  the  recognition  of 
personality  and  individuality.  These  are 
respected,  nourished,  striven  for.  Sec- 
ond is  the  recognition  of  the  duty  at  any 
time  to  risk  this  human  soul,  which  is 
to  each  one  of  us  so  dear,  for  that  great 
ideal — "  God,  freedom,  and  the  Father- 
land." The  dearer  that  human  soul,  that 
life,  is  prized  by  us,  Germans  and  Amer- 
icans, the  more  surely  do  we  give  it  up 
willingly  and  joyously  when  a  high  cause 
demands  it.  And  the  third  pillar  is  re- 
spect for  law  and  therewith  the  capabil- 
ity for  powerful  organization  in  all  lines 
and  in  all  manner  of  communities. 

A   Different   Culture. 

But  now  before  my  eyes  I  see  rising 
up  against  the  culture  which  rests  upon 
these  three  pillars — personality,  duty  to 
sacrifice  all  for  ideals,  law  and  organi- 
zation— another  culture,  a  culture  of  the 
horde  whose  Government  is  patriarchal, 
a  civilization  of  the  mob  which  is  brought 
together  and  held  together  by  despots, 
the  Byzantine — I  must  extend  it  further 
— Mongolian-Muscovite   culture. 

My  friends,  this  was  once  a  true  cul- 
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ture,  but  it  is  no  longer.  This  culture 
was  not  able  to  bear  the  light  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  still  less  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  now,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  it  breaks  out  and  threatens  us 
— this  unorganized  mob,  this  mob  of 
Asia;  like  the  sands  of  the  desert  it 
would  sweep  down  over  our  harvest 
fields.  That  we  already  know;  we  are 
already  experiencing  it.  That,  too,  the 
Americans  know,  for  every  one  who  has 
stood  upon  the  ground  of  our  civilization 
and  who  with  a  keen  glance  regards  the 
present  situation  knows  that  the  word 
must  be :  "  Peoples  of  Europe,  save  your 
most  hallowed  possessions!  " 

"I  Cover  My  Head!" 

This,  our  culture,  the  chief  treasure 
of  mankind,  was  in  large  part,  yes,  al- 
most wholly,  intrusted  to  three  peoples: 
to  us,  to  the  Americans,  and — to  the 
English.  I  will  say  no  more!  I  cover 
my  head!  Two  still  remain,  and  must 
stand  all  the  more  firmly  together  where 
this  culture  is  menaced.  It  is  a  question 
of  our  spiritual  existence,  and  Americans 
will  realize  that  it  is  also  their  exist- 
ence. We  have  a  common  culture,  and  a 
common  duty  to  protect  it! 

To  you,  American  citizens,  we  give 
the  holy  pledge  that  we  shall  offer  our 
last  drop  of  blood  in  the  cause  of  this 
culture.  May  I  in  addition  say  to  you, 
since  I  have  made  this  pledge,  that  we 
shall  as  a  matter  of  course  protect  those 
of  you  here  in  our  land  and  care  for  you 
and  do  everything  for  you?  If  we  have 
made  the  greater  pledge,  surely  we  can 
manage  these  trifles. 

But  you,  my  dear  fellow-countrymen, 
we  are  all  thinking  with  one  mind  on 
what  is  now  going  on  about  us.  It. is  a 
very  grave  but  a  splendid  time.  What- 
ever in  the  last  analysis  we  shall  go 
through,  at  present  there  is  no  longer  any 
one  of  us  who  any  longer  regards  life  in 
the  role  of  a  blase  or  critical  spectator, 
but  each  one  of  us  stands  in  the  very 
midst  of  life,  and,  indeed,  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  higher  life.  God  has  of  a 
sudden  brought  us  out  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  day  to  a  high  place  to  which 


we  have  never  before  spiritually  at- 
tained. But  always  where  life  emerges, 
a  higher  life  or  merely  life  itself,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  thirst  for  life,  there  is  it 
set  close  around  by  death,  as  at  every 
birth  when  something  new  comes  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  so  if  the  most  precious 
thing  is  to  be  gained,  then  death  will 
stand  close  by  life.  But  this  we  also 
know,  that  when  death  and  life  inter- 
twine in  this  fashion,  the  fear  of  death 
vanishes  away;  in  the  intertwining,  life 
only  appears  and  full  of  life  man  goes 
through  death  and  into  death.  It  brings 
to  my  mind  an  old  song,  the  powerful 
song  of  victory  of  our  fathers: 

It  was  a  famous  battle, 

Fought   'twixt  Life  and   Death; 

Life  came  out  the  victor, 

Triumphant  over  Death; 

Already  it  was  written 

How  one  Death  killed  the  other. 

So  making  mock  of  Death ! 

Death  which  is  willingly  met  kills  the 
great  death  and  secures  the  higher  life. 
Death  makes  us  free.  Thus  spake 
Luther. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  closing. 
Before  all  of  us  there  stands  in  time  of 
crisis  an  image  under  which  are  the 
plain  words:  "He  was  faithful  unto 
death,  yea,  even  to  death  on  the  cross." 
Now  the  time  for  great  faithfulness  has 
come  for  us,  for  this  obedience  for  which 
our  neighbors  in  former  times  have  ridi- 
culed us,  saying:  "See,  these  are  the 
faithful  Germans,  the  men  who  do  all  on 
command  and  are  so  obedient!"  Now 
they  shall  see  that  this  great  obedience 
was  not  mere  discipline,  but  a  matter  of 
will.  It  was  and  still  is  discipline,  but 
it  is  also  will.  They  shall  see  that  this 
great  obedience  is  not  pettiness  and 
death,  but  power  and  life. 

From  the  east — I  say  it  once  more — 
the  desert  sands  are  sweeping  down 
upon  us;  on  the  west  we  are  opposed 
by  old  enemies  and  treacherous  friends. 
When  will  the  German  be  able  to  pray 
again,  confessing: 

God    is    the    Orient, 
God    is    the    Occident; 
Northernmost  and  Southern  lands 
Rest  in  peace  beneath  His  hands. 
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We  shall  hope  that  God  may  prive  us 
strength  to  make  this  true,  not  only  for 
as  but  for  all  Europe. 

Until    then,    since    we    see    the    very 


springrs  of  our  hififner  life  and  our  exist- 
ence threatened,  we  shout:  "  Father, 
protect  our  springs  of  life  and  save  ua 
from  the  Huns." 


A  Reply  to  Prof.  Harnack 


By  Some  British  Theologians. 


Prof.  Hamack. 

Honored  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  a 
group  of  theologians  who  owe  more  than 
we  can  express  to  you  personally  and  to 
the  great  host  of  German  teachers  and 
leaders  of  thought,  have  noticed  with 
pain  a  report  of  a  speech  recently  de- 
livered by  you,  in  which  you  are  said  to 
have  described  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  war  as  that  of  a 
traitor  to  civilization. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  you  could  never 
have  been  betrayed  into  such  a  statement 
if  you  had  been  acquainted  with  the  real 
motives  which  actuate  the  British  Nation 
in  the  present  crisis. 

Permit  us,  in  the  interests  of  a  better 
understanding  now  and  subsequently,  to 
state  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  we, 
whose  obligations  to  Germany,  personal 
and  professional,  are  simply  incalculable, 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  support  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  its  declaration  of  war 
against  the  land  and  people  we  love  so 
well. 

We  are  not  actuated  by  any  preference 
for  France  over  Germany — still  less  by 
any  preference  for  Russia  over  Germany. 
The  preference  lies  entirely  the  other 
way.  Next  to  the  peoples  that  speak  the 
English  tongue,  there  is  no  people  in  the 
world  that  stands  so  high  in  our  affection 
and  admiration  as  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. Several  of  us  have  studied  in 
German  universities.  Many  of  us  have 
enjoyed  warm  personal  friendship  wiLh 
your  fellow-countrymen.  All  of  us  owe 
an  immeasurable  debt  to  German  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  literature.  Our 
sympathies  are  in  matters  of  the  spirit 
80  largely  German  that  nothing  but  the 
very  strongest  reasons  could  ever  lead  us 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  hostile 


relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

Nor  have  we  the  remotest  sympathy 
with  any  desire  to  isolate  Germany,  or  to 
restrict  her  legitimate  expansion,  com- 
mercial and  colonial.  We  have  borne 
I'esolute  witness  against  the  endeavor 
made  by  foes  of  Germany  to  foment  anti- 
German  suspicion  and  ill-will  in  the 
minds  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

The  Sanctity  of  Treaties. 

But  we  recognize  that  all  hopes  of  set- 
tled peace  between  the  nations,  and  in- 
deed of  any  civilized  relations  between 
the  nations,  rest  on  the  maintenance  in- 
violate of  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions. We  can  never  hope  to  put  law 
for  war  if  solemn  international  compacts 
can  be  torn  up  at  the  will  of  any  power 
involved.  These  obligations  are  felt  by 
us  to  be  the  more  stringently  binding 
in  the  case  of  guaranteed  neutrality.  For 
the  steady  extension  of  neutralization  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  the  progressive  elimination  of  war 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  these 
considerations  take  on  a  more  imperative 
cogency  when  the  treaty  rights  of  a 
small  people  are  threatened  by  a  great 
world  power.  We  therefore  believe  that 
when  Germany  refused  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  she  herself 
had  guaranteed.  Great  Britain  had  no 
option,  either  in  international  law  or  in 
Christian  ethics,  but  to  defend  the  peo- 
ple of  Belgium.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
of  Germany  has  himself  admitted,  on 
Aug.  4,  that  the  protest  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  Belgian  Governments  was 
"just,"  and  that  Germany  was  doing 
"  wrong "  and  acting  "  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  international  law."    His  only 
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excuse  was  "  necessity " — which  recalls 
our  Milton's  phrase,  "  necessity,  the 
tyrant's  plea."  It  has  cost  us  all  the 
deepest  pain  to  find  the  Germany  which 
we  love  so  intensely  committing  this  act 
of  lawless  aggression  on  a  weak  people, 
and  a  Christian  nation  becoming  a  mere 
army  with  army  ethics.  We  loathe  war 
of  any  kind.  A  war  with  Germany  cuts 
us  to  the  very  quick.  But  we  sincerely 
believe  that  Great  Britain  in  this  con- 
flict is  fighting  for  conscience,  justice, 
Europe,  humanity,  and  lasting  peace. 
Dictated  Terms. 
This  conviction  is  deepened  by  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  present  unhappy  war.  In 
allowing  her  ally  Austria  to  dictate 
terms  to  Servia  which  were  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  independence  of  that  lit- 
tle State,  Germany  gave  proof  of  her  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  smaller  States. 
A  similar  disregard  for  the  sovereign 
rights  of  greater  States  was  shown  in 
the  demand  that  Russia  should  demobilize 
her  forces.  It  was  quite  open  to  Ger- 
many to  have  answered  Russia's  mobili- 
zation with  a  counter-mobilization  with- 
out resorting  to  war.  Many  other  nations 
have  mobilized  to  defend  their  frontiers 
without  declaring  war.  Alike  indirectly  in 
regard  to  Servia  and  directly  in  regard 
to  Russia,  Germany  was  indisputably  the 


aggressor.  And  this  policy  of  lawless 
aggression  became  more  nakedly  mani- 
fest in  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  Great 
Britain  is  not  bound  by  any  treaty  rights 
to  defend  either  Servia  or  Russia.  But 
she  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions to  defend  Belgium,  obligations 
which  France  undertook  to  observe.  We 
have  been  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see 
in  the  successive  acts  of  German  policy 
a  disregard  of  the  liberties  of  States, 
small  or  great,  which  is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  civilization.  It  is  not  our  country 
that  has  incurred  the  odium  of  being  a 
traitor  to  civilization  or  to  the  con- 
science of  humanity. 

Doubtless  you  read  the  facts  of  the 
situation  quite  differently.  You  may 
think  us  entirely  mistaken.  But  we  de- 
sire to  assure  you,  as  fellow-Christians 
and  fellow-theologians,  that  our  motives 
are  not  open  to  the  charge  which  has 
been  made. 

We  have  been  moved  to  approach  you 
on  this  matter  by  our  deep  reverence  for 
you  and  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
great  services  you  have  rendered  to 
Christendom  in  general.  We  trust  that 
you  will  receive  what  we  have  said  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


p.  J.  FORSTTH,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Aberdeen 
University.  Principal  of  Hackney  Col- 
lege (Divinity  School:  University  of 
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J.  HERBERT  DARLOW,  M.  A.  Cambridge. 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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byterian Church,  London. 

R.  MACLEOD,  Pastor  of  Frognal  Pres- 
byterian   Church,    London. 

W.  M.  MACPHAIL,  M.  A.  Glasgow.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England. 


RICHARD  ROBERTS,  Pastor  of  Crouch 
Hill  Presbyterian   Church,   London. 

H.  H.  SCULLARD,  M.  A.  Cambridge,  M. 
A,,  D.  D.  London.  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  Christian  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Religions  in  New 
College  (Divinity  School:  University  of 
London). 

ALEX  RAMSAY,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  Pastor  of 
the  Highgate  Presbyterian  Church,  Lon- 
don. 

W.  B.  SELBIE,  M.  A.,  D,  D.  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales. 
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Warden  of  the  Robert  Browning  Settle- 
ment, London. 


Prof.  Harnack  in  Rebuttal 


BERLIN,  Sept.  10,  1914. 

Gentlemen:  The  words,  "The  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  is  that  of  a  traitor  to 
civilization,"  were  not  used  by  me,  but 
you  have  expressed  my  general  judg- 
ment of  this  conduct  correctly.  The  sen- 
tence in  question  in  my  speech  reads: 
"  This,  our  culture,  the  chief  treasure 
of  mankind,  was  in  large  part,  yes,  al- 
most wholly,  intrusted  to  three  peoples: 
To  us,  to  the  Americans,  and — to  the 
English.  I  will  say  no  more.  I  cover 
my  head."  To  my  deep  sorrow  I  must, 
even  after  your  communication,  maintain 
this  judgment. 

You  claim  that  England  has  drawn 
and  must  draw  the  sword  purely  for  the 
protection  of  the  small  nations  of  Servia 
and  Belgium  and  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
ternational treaty.  In  this  claim  I  see 
at  the  very  least  a  fearful  self-delusion. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  what  Servia 
desired  was  that  her  Government  should 
in  no  wise  be  mixed  up  with  the  shame- 
ful crime  of  Serajevo,  and  it  is  also  an 
established  fact  that  for  years  Servia, 
with  the  support  of  Russia,  has  at- 
tempted by  the  most  despicable  means 
to  incite  to  rebellion  the  Austrian  South 
Slavs.  When  Austria  finally  issued  to 
her  a  decided  ultimatum  without  making 
any  actual  attack  on  her  territory,  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  civilized  land — 
England  as  well — to  keep  hands  off,  for 
Austria's  royal  house,  Austria's  honor, 
and  Austria's  existence  were  attacked. 
Austria's  yielding  to  Servia  would  mean 
the  sovereignty  of  Russia  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Balkans,  for  Servia  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Russian  satrapy,  and  the 
Balkan  federation  brought  about  by 
Russia  had  for  its  ultimate  purpose  op- 
position to  Austria.  This  is  as  well 
known  in  England  as  in  Germany.  If, 
gentlemen,  in  spite  of  this,  you  can  pre- 
sume to  judge  that  in  this  circumstance 
it  was  purely  a  case  of  protecting  the 
right  of  a  small  nation  against  a  large 


one,  I  shall  find  great  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  your  good  faith. 

Against  Pan-Slavism. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  little  Servia 
but  of  Austria's  battle  for  life  and  the 
struggle  of  Western  culture  against  Pan- 
Slavism.  Servia  is,  after  all,  only  an 
outpost  of  Russia  and  as  opposed  to  this 
nation,  Servia's  "  sovereignty "  is  less 
than  a  mere  shadow;  in  fact  it  can  hard- 
ly be  protected  by  England,  for  in  reality 
it  does  not  exist.  For  in  addition  Servia, 
through  the  most  dastardly  murder 
known  to  history,  struck  her  name  from 
the  list  of  the  nations  with  which  one 
does  business  as  equals.  What  would 
England  have  done  had  the  Prince  of 
Wales  been  assassinated  by  the  emissary 
of  a  little  nation  which  had  continually 
been  inciting  the  Irish  to  revolt?  Would 
it  have  issued  a  milder  ultimatum  than 
Austria's?  But  of  all  this  you  say  not 
a  word  in  your  communication,  but  in- 
stead persist  on  seeing  in  the  situation 
into  which  Servia  and  Russia  have 
brought  Austria,  only  the  necessity  of 
an  oppressed  little  country  to  whose  help 
haste  must  be  made!  Thus  to  judge 
would  be  more  than  blindness,  indeed, 
it  would  be  a  crime  that  cries  unto 
heaven,  were  it  not  known  that  the  life 
problems  of  other  great  powers  do  not 
exist  for  Great  Britain,  because  she  is 
only  concerned  about  her  own  life  prob- 
lems and  those  of  little  nations  whose 
support  can  be  useful  to  her. 

At  bottom  Servia  is  of  as  little  con- 
sequence to  you  as  to  us.  Austria,  too, 
is  of  no  consequence  to  you;  and  you 
realize  that  Austria  had  the  right  to  pun- 
ish Servia.  But  because  Germany,  who 
stands  behind  Austria,  is  to  be  struck; 
therefore  Servia  is  the  guiltless  little 
State  which  must  be  spared!  What  is 
the  result?  Great  Britain  sides  with 
Russia  against  Germany.  What  does 
that    mean?      That    means    that   Great 
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Britain  has  torn  down  the  dike  which 
has  protected  West  Europe  and  its 
culture  from  the  desert  sands  of  the 
Asiatic  barbarism  of  Russia  and  of  Pan- 
Slavism.  Now  we  Germans  are  forced 
to  stop  up  the  breach  with  our  bodies. 
We  shall  do  it  amid  streams  of  blood, 
and  we  shall  hold  out  there.  We  must 
hold  out,  for  we  are  protecting  the  labor 
of  thousands  of  years  for  all  of  Europe, 
and  for  Great  Britain!  But  that  day 
when  Great  Britain  tore  down  the  dam 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  history's  judgment 
shall  read:  On  that  day  when  Russian- 
Asiatic  power  rushed  down  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  Europe  Great  Britain  declared 
that  she  must  side  with  Russia  because 
"  the  sovereignty  of  the  murderer-nation 
Servia  had  been  violated!" 

As  to  Neutrality. 

But  no,  the  maintenance  of  Servia's 
sovereignty  is  not  according  to  your 
communication  the  first,  but  only  the 
second  reason  for  Great  Britain's  decla- 
ration of  war  against  us.  The  first  rea- 
son is  our  violation  of  Belgian  neutral- 
ity; "  Germany  broke  a  treaty  which  she 
herself  had  guaranteed."  Shall  I  remind 
you  how  Great  Britain  has  disported  her- 
self in  the  matter  of  treaties  and  pleas- 
ant promises?  How  about  Egypt  for 
example?  But  I  do  not  need  to  go  into 
these  flagrant  and  repeated  violations  of 
treaty  rights,  for  a  still  more  serious 
violation  of  the  rights  of  a  people  stands 
today  on  your  books  against  you;  it  has 
been  proved  that  your  army  is  making 
use  of  dumdum  bullets  and  thereby 
turning  a  decent  war  into  the  most  bloody 
butchery.  In  this  Great  Britain  has 
severed  herself  from  every  right  to  com- 
plain about  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
a  people. 

But  aside  from  that — in  your  commu- 
nication you  have  again  emphasized  the 
main  point.  We  did  not  declare  war 
against  Belgium,  but  we  declared  that 
since  Russia  and  France  compelled  us  to 
wage  a  war  with  two  fronts  (190,000,000 
against  68,000,000)  we  had  then  to  suffer 
defeat  if  we  could  not  march  through 
Belgium;  that  we  should  do  that  but 
that  we  should  carefully  keep  from  harm- 


ing Belgium  in  any  way  and  would  in- 
demnify all  damage  incurred — our  hand 
upon  it!  Would  Great  Britain,  had  she 
been  in  our  position,  have  hesitated  a 
moment  to  do  likewise?  And  would 
Great  Britain  have  drawn  the  sword  for 
us  if  France  had  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  by  marching  through  it? 
You  know  well  enough  that  both  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Our  Imperial  Chancellor  has  with  his 
characteristic  conscientiousness  declared 
that  we  have  on  our  side  committed  a 
certain  wrong.  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
in  this  judgment,  and  I  cannot  even 
recognize  the  commission  of  a  formal 
wrong,  for  we  were  in  a  situation  where 
formalities  no  longer  obtain,  and  where 
moral  duties  only  prevail.  When  David, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  need,  took  the 
show-bread  from  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  jus- 
tified, for  the  letter  of  the  law  ceased 
at  that  moment  to  exist.  It  is  as  well 
known  to  you  as  to  me  that  there  is  a 
law  of  necessity  which  breaks  iron 
asunder,  to  say  nothing  of  treaties. 

Appreciate  our  position!  Prove  to  me 
that  Germany  has  flippantly  constructed 
a  law  of  necessity;  prove  it  to  me  in 
this  hour,  when  your  country  has  gone 
over  to  our  enemies,  and  we  have  half 
the  world  to  fight.  You  cannot  do  that; 
you  could  not  do  it  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, and  consequently  you  have  assumed 
the  most  miserable  of  pretexts,  because 
you  wished  to  destroy  us.  From  your 
letter,  gentlemen,  I  must  believe  that 
you  are  far  from  holding  this  view;  but 
do  you  believe,  and  would  you  really  try 
to  make  me  believe,  that  your  statesmen 
would  have  declared  war  against  us  only 
because  we  were  determined  to  march 
through  Belgium?  Ycu  could  not  con- 
sider them  so  foolish  and  sc  flippant. 

An  Earlier  Treachery. 

But  I  am  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  is  not 
we  who  have  first  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  Belgium,  as  we  feared  and 
as  we  now,  informed  by  the  actual  facts, 
see  still  more  clearly,  was  for  a  lon^ 
time  in  alliance  with  France  and — with 
you.     France's  airmen  were  flying  over 
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Belgium  before  we  marched  in;  nej^otia- 
tions  with  France  had  already  taken 
place,  and  in  Maubeugre  there  was  found 
an  arsenal  full  of  English  munitions 
which  had  been  stationed  there  before 
the  declaration  of  war.  This  arsenal — 
you  know  where  Maubeuge  is  situated! — 
points  to  agreements  which  Great  Brit- 
ain had  made  with  France,  and  to  which 
Belgium  was  also  party.  These  agree- 
ments are  before  the  whole  world  today, 
for  the  chain  of  evidence  is  complete 
and  the  treacherous  plot  of  Great  Britain 
is  revealed.  She  has  encouraged  and 
pledged  the  Belgians  against  us,  and 
therefore  it  is  she  who  must  answer  for 
all  the  misery  which  has  been  visited 
upon  that  poor  country.  Had  it  been 
our  responsibility,  not  a  single  hair  of  a 
Belgian's  head  should  have  been  harmed. 
If,  then,  the  Belgian  wrongs  like  those 
of  Servia  are  only  the  flimsiest  pretexts 
for  Great  Britain's  declaration  of  war 
against  us,  there  remains,  unfortunately, 
no  other  reason  for  this  declaration  of 
war  save  the  intention  of  your  states- 
men either  to  destroy  us  or  so  to  weaken 
us  that  Great  Britain  will  rule  supreme 
on  the  seas  and  in  all  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  This  intention  you  personally 
deny  and  thus  far  I  must  take  your  word 
for  it.  But  do  you  deny  it  also  for  your 
Government?  That  you  cannot  do,  for 
the  facts  have  been  brought  to  light; 
when  Great  Britain  determined  to  join 
the  coalition  of  Russia  with  France, 
which  is  ruled  by  Russia,  when  it  put 
aside  all  the  differences  that  stood  be- 
tween her  and  Russia,  when  it  set  upon 
us  not  only  the  hordes  of  Russia  but  the 
scrupulous  Japanese,  "  the  yellow  peril," 
and  called  upon  all  Europe,  when  it  also 
sunk  in  the  ocean  its  duties  to  European 
culture — for  all  of  that  there  is  but  one 
explanation:  England  believes  that  the 
hour  for  our  destruction  has  struck. 
Why  does  she  wish  to  destroy  us?  Be- 
cause she  will  not  endure  our  power,  our 
zeal,  our  perfection  of  growth!  There  is 
no  other  explanation! 

Lifting  Humanity. 
We  and  Great  Britain  in  alliance  with 
America     were     able    in     peaceful    co- 


operation to  lift  humanity  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  to  lead  the  world  in  peace, 
allowing  to  each  his  rights.  We  Germans 
now  know  no,  and  have  never  known 
any,  higher  ideal  than  this.  In  order  to 
realize  this  ideal  the  German  Kaiser  and 
the  German  people  have  made  many 
sacrifices  in  the  past  43  years.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  our 
strength,  we  should  be  able  to  lay  claim 
to  more  territory  than  we  now  possess 
in  the  world.  But  we  have  never  at- 
tempted to  force  this  claim.  We  held 
that  the  strength  of  our  nation  should 
be  in  its  zeal  and  in  the  peaceful  fruits 
of  that  zeal.  Great  Britain  has  be- 
grudged us  that;  she  has  been  jealous  of 
our  powers,  jealous  of  our  fleet,  jealous 
of  our  industries  and  our  commerce,  and 
jealousy  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Jealousy 
it  is  which  has  driven  Great  Britain  into 
the  most  fearful  war  which  history 
knows  and  the  end  of  which  is  unforseen. 

What  course  is  opei.  to  you,  gentle- 
men, once  you  are  enlightened  as  to  the 
policy  of  your  country?  In  the  name  of 
our  Christian  culture,  which  your  Gov- 
ernment has  frivolously  placed  in 
jeopardy,  I  can  offer  you  but  one  coun- 
sel: To  burden  your  consciences  no 
longer  with  Servia  and  Belgium,  which 
you  must  protect,  but  to  face  about  and 
stop  your  Government  in  its  headlong 
course;  it  may  not  be  too  late.  As  far  as 
we  Germans  are  concerned,  our  way  is 
clearly  indicated,  though  not  so  our  fate. 
Should  we  fall,  which  God  and  our  strong 
arm  prevent,  then  there  sinks  with  us 
to  its  grave  all  the  higher  culture  of  our 
part  of  the  world,  whose  defenders  we 
were  called  to  be;  for  neither  with  Rus- 
sia nor  against  Russia  will  Great  Britain 
be  able  longer  to  maintain  that  culture 
in  Europe.  Should  we  conquer — and  vic- 
tory is  for  us  something  more  than  mere 
hope — then  shall  we  feel  ourselves  re- 
sponsible, as  formerly,  for  this  culture, 
for  the  learning  and  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  shall  put  from  us  any  idea 
of  setting  up  a  hegemony  in  Europe.  We 
shall  stand  by  the  one  who,  together  in 
fraternal  union  with  us,  will  create  and 
maintain  such  a  peaceful  Europe. 

For  the  continuation  of  your  cordial 
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attitude  toward  me  I  am  personally 
grateful.  I  would  not  unnecessarily  sever 
the  bond  which  holds  me  to  the  upright 
Christians  and  the  learning  of  your 
country,  but  at  the  present  moment  this 
bond  has  no  value  for  me. 

PROF.  VON  HARNACK. 

P.  S. — It  is  in  your  power  now  to  wage 
a  battle  which  would  be  of  honor  to 
you.     As  a  fourth  great  power  arrayed 


against  Germany,  the  lying  international 
press  has  raised  itself  up,  flooded  the 
world  with  lies  about  our  splendid  and 
upright  army,  and  slandered  everything 
that  is  German.  We  have  been  almost 
entirely  cut  off  from  atiy  possibility  of 
protecting  ourselves  against  this  "  beast 
of  the  pit."  Do  not  believe  the  lies,  and 
spread  abroad  the  truth  about  us.  We 
are  today  no  different  than  Carlyle  pic- 
tured us  to  you.  HARNACK. 


The  Causes  of  the  War 


By  Theodore  Niemeyer 


Theodore  Niemeyer,  Kaiser  Wilhchn  Ex- 
change Professor  at  Cohimbia  University  for 
lf)14-15,  and  well-known  Professor  of  Kiel 
University,  has  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  editor  of  The  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung. 

KIEL,  14th  August,  1914. 

To   the   Editor   of   the   New    Yorker   Staats- 
Zeitung: 

Dear  Sir:  English  papers  publish  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in 
which  the  view  is  expressed  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  "  in  declining  to  take  part 
in  the  peace  conference  proposed  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  an  advocate  of  peace," 
proved  unfaithful  to  that  love  of  peace 
which  he  has  shown  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years — that  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  taken  up  the  role  of  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Ger- 
man press  has  only  referred  to  this  tele- 
gram with  the  simple  remark  that  in- 
telligence of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
has  evidently  not  yet  reached  the  ears 
of  the  sender  of  the  telegram. 

This  attitude  of  the  German  press  is 
in  conformity  with  its  firm  consciousness 
of  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  its  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth. 
Both  in  this  consciousness  and  in  this 
confidence  I  will  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  one,  but  to  observe  silence  in  the 
face  of  such  accusations  is  beyond  my 
power.  To  allow  such  a  misconstruc- 
tion to  pass   unchallenged  through   the 


world    seems    to    me    (and   doubtless    to 
many  thousands  besides  me)  unbearable. 

The  misunderstanding  about  the  Peace 
Conference  is  easily  put  right.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  did  not  propose  any  peace 
conference  at  all,  but  a  conference  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  those  four  powers  which 
were  at  that  time  not  directly  concerned, 
namely  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  These  powers  were  to  attempt  to 
exert  their  influence  on  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia  in  the  same  way  as  the  Am- 
bassador's Conference  (or  rather  Am- 
bassadorial Reunion)  in  London  had  done, 
in  1912  and  1913,  on  the  Balkan  States 
and  Turkey.  What  the  united  six  pow- 
ers at  that  time  undertook  toward  the 
Balkan  States  was  now  to  be  done  by 
four — discordant — powers  upon  two  oth- 
ers who  are  in  a  state  of  highest  political 
tension.  To  this  proposal  Germany  re- 
plied that  the  apparatus  of  an  Ambassa- 
dorial Conference  does  not  work  quickly 
or  effectually  enough  for  the  emergency 
of  the  moment,  or  to  be  able  to  ease  the 
tense  political  situation. 

The  Kaiser's  Efforts. 

In  place  of  this,  however,  the  German 
Emperor  undertook  to  negotiate  in  person 
with  the  Russian  and  Austrian  monarch 
and  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  when 
the  leaders  of  Muscovite  policy  frustrated 
all  his  exertions  by  completely  ignoring 
his  efforts  for  peace,  (made  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  the  Czar,)   aAd  then  in 
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real  earnest  amassing  Russian  forces  on 
the  German  frontier,  evidently  resolved 
to  force  on  a  war  under  any  circum- 
stances—even against  the  will  of  the 
Czar. 

It  is  here  that  the  clue  to  all  the  ter- 
rible events  of  the  present  day  is  to  be 
found. 

The  incessant  intriguing  of  the  Rus- 
sian military  party  for  many  years  past 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  first 
France  and  then  England  to  their  cause, 
by  turning  the  mistrust,  the  dread  of 
competition,  the  hopes  of  revenge,  and 
the  ever-increasing  armaments  to  their 
use  with  incomparable  skill.  The  task  was 
facilitated  by  Germany's  industrial  up- 
growth, which — in  willful  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  truths  of  the  laws  of  interna- 
tional communities — has  been  represent- 
ed as  a  calamity  for  other  States. 

England's  Growing  Friendship. 
In  quite  recent  times  people  in  Eng- 
land began  to  recognize  this  miscon- 
struction of  facts  as  such.  They  began 
to  understand  that  friendship  with  Ger- 
many might  be  a  blessing  and  that  in 
tSis  way  peace  would  be  possible.  This, 
however,  meant  the  possibility  of  the 
Muscovite  policy  being  completely  frus- 
trated. An  Anglo-German  understand- 
ing seemed  already  to  be  shaking  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Triple  Entente. 
Russia  had  been  obliged  during  the  two 
Balkan  wars  (the  London  Ambassadorial 
Conference  was  in  fact  the  clearing 
house  for  this)  to  make  important  con- 
cessions to  the  detriment  of  her  proteges, 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  friendship  of  England,  which 
ardently  strove  for  peace.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  highest  time  for  Russia  to 
pocket  her  gains;  for  the  English  people 


were  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that  in 
St.  Petersburg  they  were  trying  to  en- 
gage England  in  the  cause  of  Pan-Slav- 
ism. The  unnatural  alliance  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  unpopular  from 
day  to  day.  How  long  would  it  be  before 
Russia  lost  England's  help  forever? 

Before  this  took  place  Russia  must 
bring  about  a  European  war.  The  iron, 
which  had  been  prepared  with  the  help 
of  the  English  military  party,  had  to  be 
forged,  for  never  again  would  there  be 
a  moment  so  favorable  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  Austria  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  Germany.  Servia  was  thrust  to 
the  front.  Russia's  Ambassador  man- 
aged that  wonderfully.  The  fire  was 
set  in  so  skillful  a  manner  that  the  in- 
cendiaries knew  in  advance  there  was  no 
possibility  of  extinguishing  it.  The  con- 
flagration must  spread  and  soon  blaze  in 
all  corners  of  Europe. 

What  was  the  use  of  a  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  such  circumstances?  Conscious 
of  the  irresistible  consequences  of  their 
action  the  real  rulers  of  Russia  sent  for- 
ward their  armies;  it  was  now  or  never, 
if  the  work  was  to  be  done  with  the  help 
of  England.  And  without  England  per- 
haps even  France  would  not  consent  to 
join. 

Thus  it  came  about,  and  thus  we  have 
seen  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  German 
Emperor,  which  he  has  upheld  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  completely  wrecked. 

We  are  now  fighting  not  only  for  our 
Fatherland,  but  also  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  culture  from  a  menace  that 
has  become  insupportable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

TH.  NIEMEYER, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


Comment  by  Dr.  Max  Walter 


To  the  letter  addressed  by  Prof.  Th. 
Niemeyer  to  the  editor  of  The  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  (see  No.  237,  3,  2, 
of  Frankfurter  Zeitung)  I  should  like  to 
add  the  following  remarks:  During  my 
activity  as  Professor  of  the  Methodics  of 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
(January- June,  1911,)  I  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  interview.  He  expressed  his 
views  upon  the  peace  question  and  arbi- 
tration, and  spoke  for  a  long  time  about 
the  German  Emperor  who  had  repeated- 
ly received  him  during  his  visits  to  Ger- 
many. He  expressed  his  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  important  services  rendered 
by  our  Emperor  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  declared  that  he,  above  all 
others,  deserved  the  title  of  the  Peace- 
loving  Monarch,  (Friedensfiirst.)  To 
him  it  was  chiefly  due  that,  during  the 
various  crises  which  had  repeatedly 
brought  Europe  to  the  brink  of  war,  the 
disaster  had  again  and  again  been  avert- 
ed. The  German  Emperor,  he  con- 
sidered, looked  upon  it  as  his  chief  pride 
that  no  war  should  take  place  during  his 
reign,  that  Germany  should  develop  and 
prosper  in  peaceful  emulation  with  other 
countries,  and  his  greatest  desire  was  that 
other  nations  should  recognize  ungrudg- 
ingly that  all  Germany  did  to  raise  the 
moral  and  ethical  standard  of  mankind 
was  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

If  now  Carnegie  has  really  declared, 


as  this  letter  maintains,  that  he  con- 
siders the  German  Emperor  the  "  Dis- 
turber of  Peace,"  it  shows  clearly  how 
baleful  the  influence  of  the  English  press 
has  been — that  it  could  shake  such  a 
firm  conviction  in  our  Emperor's  love  of 
peace.  Let  us  hope  that  this  letter  of 
Prof.  Niemeyer's  and  other  explanations 
to  the  same  effect  will  induce  him  to 
recognize  the  horrible  misrepresenta- 
tions of  English  papers  and  to  return  to 
his  former  conviction. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  too,  that  An- 
drew Carnegie  indorsed  Prof.  Burgess's 
view,  that  the  three  nations — America, 
Germany,  and  England— should  unite,  and 
then  they  would  be  able  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world.  When  I  expressed  my 
doubts  in  the  real  friendship  of  England, 
he  replied,  then  America  and  Germany, 
at  least,  must  hold  together  to  secure 
universal  peace.  Hitherto  I  have  re- 
frained from  publishing  this  interview, 
but  now  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make 
known  the  views  that  Carnegie  once 
held,  and  to  which,  if  he  has  really 
changed  them,  we  may  hope  he,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  his  noble  striving  after 
peace,  will  return  right  away. 

If  there  should  remain  the  least  doubt 
in  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  mind,  he  has 
only  to  read  the  telegrams  exchanged 
between  the  Emperor  William  and  the 
Czar  on  the  one  hand,  and  King  George 
and  the  Emperor  on  the  other. 


W  I  L  H  E  L  M     II.. 
German     Emperor. 

(  r koto  from  Charlra  h.   IHItmunM.\ 


AUGUSTA     VICTORIA. 
German     Empress. 

(Photo   from    M.    K.    Bemer.) 


WHO  BEGAN  THE  WAR,  AND  WHY? 

THE  CASE  FOR  GERMANY 

SPEECHES  BY  KAISER  WILHELM  n. 

.  From  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace, 
BerUn,  July  31,  1914. 


A   FATEFUL  hour  has  fallen  for 
Germany. 

Envious  peoples  everywhere  are 
compelling  us  to  our  just  defense. 

The  sword  is  being  forced  into  our 
hand.  I  hope  that  if  my  efforts  at  the 
last  hour  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  our 
opponents  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  and 
fti  maintaining  peace  we  shall  with 
God's  help  so  wield  the  sword  that  we 
shall  restore  it  to  its  sheath  again  with 
honor. 

War  would  demand  enormous  sacri- 
fices of  blood  and  property  from  the 
German  people,  but  we  should  show 
our  enemies  what  it  means  to  provoke 
Germany. 

And  now  I  commend  you  to  God.  Go 
to  church.  Kneel  down  before  God  and 
pray  for  His  help  for  our  gallant  Army. 
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FORGIVES  ENEMIES. 


Kaiser     Wilhelm's     Speech     from     the 
Balcony  of  the  Palace,  Berlin,  Aug.  2. 

I  thank  you  for  the  love  and  loyalty 
shown  me.  When  I  enter  upon  a  fight 
let  all  party  strife  cease.  We  are  Ger- 
man brothers  and  nothing  else.  All 
parties  have  attacked  me  in  times  of 
peace.  I  forgive  them  with  all  my  heart. 
I  hope  and  wish  that  the  good  German 
sword  will  emerge  victorious  in  the 
right. 


SPEECH   FROM  THE  THRONE. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  Opening  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  Reichstag  in  White  Room 
of  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin,  Aug.  4. 

Honored  Sirs:  It  is  in  an  hour 
fraught  with  fate  that  I  have  assembled 
about  me  all  the  representatives  of  the 
German  people.  For  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury we  have  been  able  to  keep  to  the 
path  of  peace.  The  attempts  to  attrib- 
ute a  warlike  temperament  to  Germany 
and  to  circumscribe  its  position  in  the 
world  have  often  put  to  severe  tests  the 
patience  of  our  people.  With  unswerv- 
ing honesty,  my  Government,  even  in 
provoking  circumstances,  has  pursued  as 
its  highest  aim  the  development  of  all 
moral,  spiritual,  and  economic  powers. 
The  world  has  been  witness  how  tire- 
lessly we  strove  in  the  first  rank  dur- 
ing the  pressure  and  confusion  of  the 
last  few  years  to  spare  the  nations  of 
Europe  a  war  between  the  great  powers. 
The  very  grave  dangers  which  had 
arisen  owing  to  the  events  in  the  Balkans 
.  appeared  to  have  been  overcome,  but  then 
the  murder  of  my  friend,  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  opened  up  a  great 
abyss.  My  high  ally,  the  Emperor  and 
King  Francis  Joseph,  was  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  to  defend  the  security  of 
his  empire  against  dangerous  intrigues 
from  a  neighboring  State.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  her  proper  interests  the  Dual 
Monarchy  has  found  her  path  obstructed 
by  the  Russian  Empire.  Not  only  our 
4ut^  as  an  ally  calls  us  to  the  side  of 


Austria-Hungary,  but  on  us  falls  also 
the  mighty  task  of  defending  the  ancient 
community  of  culture  of  the  two  king- 
doms and  our  own  position  in  the  world 
against  the  attack  of  hostile  powers. 
With  a  heavy  heart  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  mobilize  my  army  against  a 
neighbor  with  whom  it  has  fought  side 
by  side  on  so  many  fields  of  battle.  With 
sincere  sorrow  I  saw  a  friendship  broken 
of  which  Germany  had  given  faithful 
proofs.  The  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment, yielding  to  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
satiable nationalism,  has  taken  sides 
with  a  State  which  by  encouraging  crim- 
inal attacks  has  brought  on  the  evil  of 
this  war.  That  France,  also,  placed  her- 
self on  the  side  of  our  enemies  could  not 
surprise  us.  Too  often  have  our  efforts 
to  arrive  at  friendlier  relations  with  the 
French  Republic  come  in  collision  with 
old  hopes  and  ancient  malice. 

Honored  Sirs:  What  human  insight 
and  power  could  do  to  arm  a  people 
against  the  last  extremities  has  been 
done  with  your  patriotic  help.  The  hos- 
tility which  has  been  smouldering  for  a 
long  time  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
has  now  burst  into  bright  flames.  The 
present  situation  did  not  proceed  from 
transient  conflicts  of  interest  or  diplo- 
matic entanglements,  it  is  the  result  of 
an  ill  will  which  has  for  many  years 
been  active  against  the  strength  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  German  Empire.  We 
are  not  incited  by  lust  for  conquest,  we 
are  inspired  by  the  unyielding  deter- 
mination to  keep  for  ourselves  and  all 
future  generations  the  place  which  God 
has  given  us. 

From  the  proofs  which  have  been  given 
you,  you  will  see  how.  my  Government, 
and  especially  my  Chancellor,  strove  up 
to  the  last  moment  to  avert  the  worst. 
We  grasp  the  sword  in  compulsory  self- 
defense,  with  clean  hands  and  a  clean 
conscience. 

To  the  peoples  and  races  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  my  call  goes  forth  to  defend 
with  all  their  strength  and  in  brotherly 
co-operation  with  our  ally  that  which 
we  have  created  by  peaceful  labor.  After 
the  example  of  our  fathers,  firmly  and 
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faithfully,  sincerely  and  with  chivalry, 
humbly  before  God  and  battling  joyfully 
before  the  enemy,  let  us  place  our  trust 
in  the  eternal  Omnipotence,  and  may  He 
strengthen  our  defense  and  bring  it  to  a 
good  end! 

To  you,  honored  sirs,  the  whole  Ger- 
man people,  assembled  about  its  Princes 
and  its  leaders,  look  this  day.  Make 
your  decision  unanimously  and  quickly. 
That  is  my  heartfelt  wish. 

Gentlemen  (addressing  the  Deputies 
directly):  You  have  read  what  I  said  to 
my  people  the  other  day  from  the  bal- 
cony of  my  castle.  I  repeat  now  that  I 
no  longer  know  any  parties.  I  know 
only  Germans.  And  in  order  to  testify 
that  you  are  firmly  resolved  without 
distinction  of  party  to  stand  by  my  side 
through  danger  and  death,  I  call  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  different  parties  in  this 
House  to  come  forward  and  lay  their 
hands  in  mine  as  a  pledge. 


TO  GERMAN  WOMEN. 


TO  THE  GERMAN 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


Proclamation  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

After  three  and  forty  years  of  peace 
I  call  the  men  of  Germany  to  arms. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  protect  our 
most  sacred  possessions,  the  Fatherland, 
our  very  hearths  against  ruthless  de- 
struction. 

Enemies  on  every  hand!  That  is  the 
situation.  A  mighty  struggle,  a  great 
sacrifice  confronts  us. 

I  trust  that  the  old  spirit  of  battle 
still  lives  on  in  the  German  people,  that 
powerful  spirit  of  battle  which  grapples 
with  the  foe  wherever  it  meets  it,  be  the 
cost  what  it  may,  which  has  ever  been 
the  terror  and  fear  of  our  enemies. 

Soldiers  of  Germany,  in  you  I  place 
my  trust!  In  each  one  of  you  lives  the 
passionate  will  to  conquer,  which  nothing 
can  subdue.  Each  one  of  you  knows,  if 
need  be,  how  to  die  a  hero's  death. 

Remember  our  great  and  glorious  past! 

Remember  that  you  are  Germans! 

God  help  us! 

WILHELM. 

Berlin,  Schloss,  Aug.  6,  1914. 


An  Appeal  from  the  Kaiserin. 

On  the  summons  of  the  Emperor  our 
people  are  preparing  for  an  unprece- 
dented struggle,  which  it  did  not  invoke 
and  which  it  is  only  carrying  on  in  its 
defense.  Whoever  can  bear  arms  will 
joyfully  hasten  to  the  colors  to  defend 
the  Fatherland  with  his  blood.  The 
struggle  will  be  gigantic  and  the  wounds 
to  be  healed  innumerable,  therefore  I 
call  upon  you  women  and  girls  of  Ger- 
many, and  all  to  whom  it  is  not  given  to 
fight  for  our  beloved  home,  for  help. 
Let  every  one  now  do  what  lies  in  her 
power  to  lighten  the  struggle  for  our 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers.  I  know 
that  in  all  ranks  of  our  people,  without 
exception,  the  will  exists  to  fulfill  this 
high  ideal,  but  may  the  Lord  God 
strengthen  us  in  our  holy  work  of  love, 
which  summons  us  women  to  devote  all 
our  strength  to  the  Fatherland  in  its 
decisive  struggle. 

The  organizations  primarily  concerned 
who  should  be  supported  first  have 
already  sent  out  notices  regarding  the 
mustering  of  volunteers  and  the  collec- 
tion of  gifts  of  all  kinds. 

AUGUSTS  VICTORIA. 

Berlin,  Aug.  6. 


TO  THE  LAST  BREATH 

OF  MAN  AND  HORSE.* 


Proclamation  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  it 
has  been  for  forty-three  years  the  object 
of  the  efforts  of  myself  and  my  ancestors 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
advance  by  peaceful  means  our  vigorous 
development.  But  our  adversaries  were 
jealous  of  the  successes  of  our  work. 
There  has  been  latent  hostility  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west  and  beyond  the  sea. 
It  was  borne  by  us  till  now,  as  we  were 
aware  of  our  responsibility  and  power. 
Now,  however,  these  adversaries  wish  to 
humiliate  us,  asking  that  we  should  look 
on  with  crossed  arms  and  watch  our 
enemies  preparing  themselves  for  a  com- 
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ing  attack.  They  will  not  suffer  that  we 
maintain  resolute  fidelity  to  our  ally  who 
is  fighting  for  its  position  as  a  great 
power  and  with  whose  humiliation  our 
power  and  honor  would  equally  be  lost. 
So  the  sword  must  decide. 

In  the  midst  of  perfect  peace  the 
enemy  surprises  us.  Therefore  to  arms! 
Any  dallying,  any  temporizing  would  be 
which  our  fathers  founded;  to  be  or  not 
to  be,  is  the  question  for  the  empire 
which  our  fathers  founded.  To  be  or  not 
to  be  German  power  and  German  exist- 
ence. We  shall  resist  to  the  last  breath 
of  man  and  horse,  and  shall  fight  out  the 
struggle  even  against  a  world  of  enemies. 
Never  has  Germany  been  subdued  when 
it  was  united.  Forward  with  God,  who 
will  be  with  us  as  He  was  with  our 
ancestors! 

Berlin,  Aug.  6.  WILHELM. 


JOY  IN  GLORIOUS  VICTORY. 


Speech  of  Kaiser  at  a  Parade  During 
Swift  German  Advance  Toward  Paris. 

Comrades:  I  have  gathered  you  around 
me  here  in  order  to  take  joy  with  you  in 
the  glorious  victory  which  our  comrades 
have  in  several  days  of  hot  battle  won 
with  their  swords.  Troops  out  of  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  empire  helped 
one  another  in  invincible  bravery  and 
unshakable  loyalty  to  win  great  results. 
There  stood  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  son  of  the  Bavarian  King  and 
fought,  with  equal  blades,  troops  of  all 
ages,  active,  reservists,  and  landwehr. 

For  our  victory  we  are  thankful,  in  the 
first  place,  to  our  God,  (unserem  alten 
Gott.)  He  will  not  desert  us,  since  we 
stand  for  a  holy  cause.  Many  of  our 
comrades  have  already  fallen  in  battle. 
They  died  as  heroes  for  the  Fatherland. 
We  will  think  of  them  with  honor  here, 
and  shout  to  the  honor  of  those  still  in 
the  field.    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

We  still  have  many  a  bloody  battle 
before  us.  Let  us  hope  for  further  suc- 
cesses like  this.  We  shall  not  relent, 
and  we  shall  get  to  the  enemy's  hide. 
We  shall  not  lose  our  faith  and  trust  in 


our  good  old  God  up  there,  (unserem 
guten  alten  Gott  dort  oben.)  We  are 
determined  to  win,  and  we  must  win. 


FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  BATTLE. 


Telegram   from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  to 
Chief   of   Troops    in   Upper 
Alsace,  Aug.  15. 
Grateful  to  God,  Who  was  with  us.    I 
thank  you  and  your  troops  for  the  first 
victory.     Please  convey  to  all  the  troops 
which  took  part  in  the  fight  my  imperial 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Fatherland. 
YOUR  CHIEF  WAR  CAPTAIN. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  VICTORY. 


By  the  Kaiser's  Order  to  Supreme  Council 

of  the  Evangelical  Church — ^To  Be 

Included    in     the     Liturgy 

Throughout  the  War. 

Almighty  and  merciful  God!  God  of 
the  armies!  We  beseech  Thee  in  hu- 
mility for  Thy  almighty  aid  for  our 
German  Fatherland.  Bless  the  entire 
German  war  force,  lead  us  to  victory, 
and  give  us  grace  that  we  may  show 
'  ourselves  to  be  Christians  toward  our 
J  enemies  as  well.  Let  us  soon  arrive  at 
the  peace  which  will  everlastingly  safe- 
guard our  free  and  independent  Germany. 


«UP  AND  AT  THE  FOES." 


Kaiser's  Farewell  Speech  to  First  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards  at  Potsdam. 

I  draw  the  sword  that  with  God's 
help  I  have  kept  all  these  years  in  the 
scabbard.  I  have  drawn  the  sword, 
which  without  victory  and  without 
honor  I  cannot  sheath  again.  All  of  you 
will  see  to  it  that  only  in  honor  is  it  re- 
turned to  the  scabbard.  You  are  my 
guarantee  that  I  can  dictate  peace  to  my 
enemies.  Up  and  at  the  foes,  and  down 
with  the  enemies  of  Brandenbui^I 
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ON  VICTORY  NEAR  METZ. 


From  Cabinet  Order  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II.,  Published  in  Berlin  Aug.  23. 
The  mobilization  and  concentration  of 
the  army  is  now  complete,  the  German 
railways  having  carried  out  the  enor- 
mous transport  movements  with  unpar- 
alleled certainty  and  punctuality.  With 
a  heart  filled  with  gratitude  my  first 
thoughts  turn  to  those  who  since  1870-71 
have  worked  quietly  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organization  which  has 
emerged  from  its  first  serious  test  with 
such  glorious  success.  To  all  who  have 
co-operated  with  them  I  wish  to  express 
my  imperial  thanks  for  their  loyal  de- 
votion to  duty  in  making  possible  in 
obedience  to  my  call  the  transportation 
of  armed  masses  of  German  troops 
against  my  enemies.  The  present  achieve- 
ment [near  Metz]  convinces  me  that  the 
railways  of  the  country  will  be  equal  to 
the  heaviest  demands  that  might  be  made 
upon  them  during  the  course  of  the  gi- 
gantic struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
for  the  future  of  the  German  Nation. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MEN. 


Kaiser's  Telegram  from  Dresden  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  Oct.  2. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  send  you 
the  best  reports  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps  and  the  Twelfth  Reserve  Corps. 
I  visited  yesterday  the  Third  Army  and 
greeted  especially  the  brave  181st  Regi- 
ment, to  which  I  expressed  my  recogni- 
tion. I  found  your  third  son  and  your 
brother  Max  as  well  as  Laffert  and 
Kirchbach  in  the  best  of  health.  The 
spirit  among  the  men  is  splendid.  With 
such  an  army  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
plete victoriously  the  rest  of  our  difficult 
task.  To  this  end  may  the  Almighty 
stand  by  us.  WILHELM. 


HIS  INDISCRETION 

WAS  "CALCULATED/' 


Interview  With  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  Oct. 
28,  1908,  and  Its  Consequences. 

An  interview  between  the  German  Emperor 
and  "  a  representative  Englishman,  who  long 


tinc9  pasted  from  public  to  private  life,"  ap- 
peared in  The  London  Telegraph  on  Oct.  2«, 
liK)M,  and  teas  the  next  day  authenticated  by 
the  German  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  with 
the  comment  that  it  ioaa  "  intended  a»  a 
mcaaage  to  the  English  people."  This  last 
expression  of  the  Kaiser  toward  Oreat  Brit- 
ain— until  his  declarations  on  the  eve  of  the 
present  war — deeply  stirred  the  German 
people  in  protest  and  resulted  in  the  Kaiser's 
pledge  to  Chancellor  von  Buelow  that 
henceforth  the  imperial  views  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  bridle  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire.  The  interview  as 
recorded  by  the  "  representative  English- 
man "  wcu  as  follows : 

Moments  sometimes  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  when  a  calculated  indis- 
cretion proves  of  the  highest  public 
service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
decided  to  make  known  the  substance  of 
a  lengthy  conversation  which  it  was  my 
recent  privilege  to  have  with  the  Em- 
peror. 

I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
remove  that  obstinate  misconception  of 
the  character  of  the  Emperor's  feelings 
toward  England,  which  I  fear  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  ordinary  Englishman's 
breast.  It  is  the  Emperor's  sincere  wish 
that  it  should  be  eradicated.  He  has 
given  repeated  proofs  of  his  desire  by 
word  and  deed.  But,  to  speak  frankly, 
his  patience  is  sorely  tried  now;  he  finds 
himself  so  continually  misrepresented 
and  has  so  often  experienced  the  morti- 
fication of  finding  that  any  momentary 
improvement  in  relations  is  followed  by 
renewed  outbursts  of  prejudice  and  a 
prompt  return  to  the  old  attitude  of 
suspicion. 

His  Majesty  spoke  with  impulsive  and 
unusual  frankness,  saying:  "  You  English 
are  as  mad,  mad,  mad  as  March  hares. 
What  has  come  over  you  that  you  are 
completely  given  over  to  suspicions  that 
are  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation? 
What  more  can  I  do  than  I  have  done? 
I  declared  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command  in  my  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
that  my  heart  was  set  upon  peace  and 
that  it  was  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  to 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  England. 
Have  I  ever  been  false  to  my  word? 
Falsehood  and  prevarication  are  alien  to 
my  nature.  My  actions  ought  to  speak 
for  themselves,  but  you  will  not  listen 
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to  them,  but  to  those  who  misinterpret 
and  distort  them. 

Resents  a  Personal  Insult. 

"  This  is  a  personal  insult  which  I 
resent;  to  be  forever  misjudged,  to  have 
my  repeated  offers  of  friendship  weighed 
and  scrutinized  with  jealous,  mistrustful 
eyes  taxes  my  patience  severely.  I  have 
said  time  after  time  that  I  am  a  friend 
of  England,  and  your  press,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  section  of  it,  bids  the  people 
of  England  to  refuse  my  proffered  hand 
and  insinuates  that  the  other  hand  holds 
a  dagger.  How  can  I  convince  a  nation 
against  its  will  ?  " 

Complaining  again  of  the  difficulty 
imposed  on  him  by  English  distrust,  his 
Majesty  said:  "The  prevailing  sentiment 
of  large  sections  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  my  own  people  is  not  friendly 
to  England.  I  am,  therefore,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  minority  in  my  own  land,  but  it 
is  a  minority  of  the  best  element,  just 
as  it  is  in  England  respecting  Germany." 

The  Englishman  reminded  the  Kaiser 
that  not  only  England  but  the  whole  of 
Europe  viewed  with  disapproval  the  re- 
cent sending  of  the  German  Consul  at 
Algiers  to  Fez  and  forestalling  France 
and  Spain  by  suggesting  the  recognition 
of  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid.  The^aiser  made 
an  impatient  gesture  and  exclaimed: 
"  Yes,  that  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
way  German  actions  are  misrepre- 
sented," and  with  vivid  directness  he  de- 
fended the  aforesaid  incident,  as  the 
German   Government  has   already   done. 

The  interviewer  reminded  the  Kaiser 
that  an  important  and  influential  section 
of  the  German  newspapers  interpreted 
these  acts  very  differently,  and  effusively 
approved  of  them  because  they  indicated 
that  Germany  was  bent  upon  shaping 
events  in  Morocco. 

"  There  are  mischief  makers,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  "  in  both  countries.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  weigh  their  relative  ca- 
pacity for  misrepresentation,  but  the 
facts  are  as  I  have  stated.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  Germany's  recent  action 
in  regard  to  Morocco  contrary  to  the  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  my  love  of  peace 
made  both  at  the  Guildhall  and  in  my 
latest  speech  at  Strassburg." 


Kaiser  and  the  Boer  War. 

Reverting  to  his  efforts  to  show  his 
friendship  for  England,  the  Kaiser  said 
they  had  not  been  confined  to  words. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  Germany 
was  hostile  to  England  throughout  th6 
Boer  war.  Undoubtedly  the  newspapers 
were  hostile  and  public  opinion  was  hos- 
tile. "  But  what,"  he  asked,  "  of  official 
Germany?  What  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop,  indeed,  to  an  absolute  collapse,  the 
European  tour  of  the  Boer  delegates, 
who  were  striving  to  obtain  European 
intervention  ? 

"  They  were  feted  in  Holland.  France 
gave  them  a  rapturous  welcome.  They 
wished  to  come  to  Berlin,  where  the  Ger- 
man people  would  have  crowned  them 
with  flowers,  but  when  they  asked  me  to 
receive  them  I  refused.  The  agitation 
immediately  died  away  and  the  delegates 
returned  empty  handed.  Was  that  the 
action  of  a  secret  enemy? 

"  Again,  when  the  struggle  was  at  its 
height,  the  German  Government  was  in- 
vited by  France  and  Russia  to  join  them 
in  calling  upon  England  to  end  the  war. 
The  moment  had  come,  they  said,  not 
only  to  save  the  Boer  republics,  but  also 
to  humiliate  England  to  the  dust.  What 
was  my  reply?  I  said  so  far  from  Ger- 
many joining  in  any  concerted  European 
action  to  bring  pressure  against  England 
and  bring  about  her  downfall  Germany 
would  always  keep  aloof  from  politics 
that  could  bring  her  into  complications 
with  a  sea  power  like  England. 

"  Posterity  will  one  day  read  the  exact 
terms  of  a  telegram,  now  in  the  archives 
of  Windsor  Castle,  in  which  I  informed 
the  sovereign  of  England  of  the  answer 
I  returned  to  the  powers  which  then 
sought  to  compass  her  fall.  Englishmen 
who  now  insult  me  by  doubting  my  word 
should  know  what  my  actions  were  in 
the  hour  of  their  adversity. 

"  Nor  was  that  all.  During  your  black 
week  in  December,  1899,  when  disasters 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria, 
my  revered  grandmother,  written  in  sor- 
row and  affliction  and  bearing  manifest 
traces  of  the  anxieties  which  wdte  prey- 
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ing  upon  her  mind  and  health.  I  at  once 
returned  a  sympathetic  reply.  I  did 
more.  I  bade  one  of  my  officers  to  pro- 
cure as  exact  an  account  as  he  could 
obtain  of  the  number  of  combatants  on 
both  sides  and  the  actual  positions  of 
the  opposing  forces. 

"  With  the  figures  before  me  I  worked 
out  what  I  considered  the  best  plan  of 
campaign  in  the  circumstances  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  my  General  Staff  for  criti- 
cism. Then  I  dispatched  it  to  England. 
That  document  likewise  is  among  the 
State  papers  at  Windsor  awaiting  the 
serenely  impartial  verdict  of  history. 

"  Let  me  add  as  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  plan  which  I  formulated  ran 
very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
actually  adopted  by  Gen.  Roberts  and 
carried  by  him  into  successful  operation. 
Was  that  the  act  of  one  who  wished 
England  ill?  Let  Englishmen  be  just 
and  say." 

The  German  Navy. 

Touching  then  upon  the  English  con- 
viction that  Germany  is  increasing  her 
navy  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Great 
Britain,  the  Kaiser  reiterated  the  ex- 
planation that  Chancellor  von  Bulow  and 
other  Ministers  have  made  familiar, 
dwelling  upon  Germany's  worldwide 
commerce,  her  manifold  interests  in  dis- 
tant seas,  and  the  necessity  for  being 
prepared  to  protect  them.     He  said: 

"  Patriotic  Germans  refuse  to  assign 
any  bounds  to  their  legitimate  commer- 
cial ambitions.  They  expect  their  inter- 
ests to  go  on  growing.  They  must  be 
able  to  champion  them  manfully  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Germany  looks 
ahead.  Her  horizons  stretch  far  away. 
She  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventual- 
ities in  the  Far  East.  Who  can  foresee 
what  may  take  place  in  the  Pacific  in 
the  days  to  come,  days  not  so  distant  as 
some  believe,  but  days,  at  any  rate,  for 
which  all  European  powers  with  Far 
Eastern  interests  ought  to  steadily  pre- 
pare? 

"Look  at  the  accomplished  rise  of 
Japan.  Think  of  a  possible  national 
awakening  in  China,  and  then  judge  of 
the  vast  problems  of  the  Pacific.     Only 


those  powers  which  have  great  navies 
will  be  listened  to  with  respect  when  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  comes  to  be  solved, 
and  if  for  that  reason  only  Germany 
must  have  a  powerful  fleet.  It  may  even 
be  that  England  herself  will  be  glad  that 
Germany  has  a  fleet  when  they  speak  to- 
gether in  the  great  debates  of  the 
future." 

The  interviewer  concludes: 

"  The  Emperor  spoke  with  all  that 
earnestness  which  marks  his  manner 
when  speaking  on  deeply  pondered  sub- 
jects. I  ask  my  fellow-countrymen  who 
value  the  cause  of  peace  to  weigh  what 
I  have  written  and  revise,  if  necessary, 
their  estimate  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
friendship  for  England  by  his  Majesty's 
own  words.  If  they  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  hearing  them  spoken  they 
would  no  longer  doubt  either  his 
Majesty's  firm  desire  to  live  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  England  or  his  growing 
impatience  at  the  persistent  mistrust 
with  which  his  offer  of  friendship  is  too 
often  received." 

The  Consequences. 
On  Nov.  17  following  Prince  von  Billow 
met  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel,  taking  with  him 
evidence  of  the  feeling  in  Germany  re- 
garding the  Emperor's  published  inter- 
view and  setting  forth: 

First,  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Coun- 
cil, is  firm  in  the  opinion  formulated  at 
the  meeting  held  yesterday  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  the  Emperor  not  to  express 
views  affecting  the  relations  of  the  empire 
with  other  countries  except  through  his 
responsible  Ministers.  This  expression 
derives  weight  from  the  fact  that  the 
Governments  of  Bavaria,  WUrttemberg, 
and  Saxony  were  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Second,  that  the  entire  Reichstag  as- 
sented to  the  declarations  made  by  the 
speakers  on  Tuesday  that  the  Emperor 
had  exceeded  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tives in  private  discussion  with  foreign- 
ers concerning  Germany's  attitude  on 
controverted    questions. 

Third,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  at 
large  on  this  matter  was  accurately  indi- 
cated by  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  Kaiser's  reply  was  published  on 
the  same  date  in  the  Reichsanzeiger,  in 
the  form  of  a  communication,  which  read: 
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During  today's  audience  granted  to  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  his  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  and  King,  listened  for  several 
hours  to  a  report  by  Prince  von  Biilow. 
The  Imperial  Chancellor  described  the 
feeling  and  its  causes  among  the  German 
people  In  connection  with  the  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Daily  Telegraph.  He  also 
explained  the  position  he  had  taken  during 
the  course  of  the  debates  and  interpela- 
tions  on  this  subject  in  the  Reichstag. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  received  the 
statements  and  explanations  with  great 
earnestness,  and  then  expressed  his  will 
as  follows : 

"  Heedless  of  the  exaggerations  of  pub- 
lic criticism,  which  are  regarded  by  him 
as  incorrect,  his  Majesty  perceives  that 
his  principal  imperial  task  is  to  insure 
the  stability  of  the  policies  of  the  empire, 
under  the  guardianship  of  constitutional 
responsibilities.  In  conformity  therewith, 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  approves  the 
Chancellor's  utterances  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  assures  Prince  von  Biilow  of  his  con- 
tinued  confidence." 


WILHELM  II/S  LETTER 

TO  LORD  TWEEDMOUTH. 


Published  by  The  Morning  Post  of  Lon- 
don, Oct.  30,  1914. 

The  subjoined  letter  written  to  the  late 
Lord  Tweedmouth  by  the  German  Em- 
peror is  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  original 
document  in  which  occur  a  few  slight 
errors  in  spelling.  The  existence  of  the 
document  was  first  made  known  to  the 
public  by  the  military  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  who  published  a  letter  on  the 
subject  on  March  6,  1908,  but  its  con- 
tents were  not  divulged. 

The  significance  of  the  letter  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  naval 
and  political  situation  six  years  ago. 
During  the  preceding  year,  1907,  The 
Hague  Conference,  ostensibly  convened 
in  the  interests  of  international  peace, 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to 
determine  how  to  diminish  the  severities 
of  war.  There  was  a  section  of  opinion 
in  this  country  which  was  persuaded 
that  the  only  method  of  seeking  peace 
was  to  reduce  the  navy  and  army.  At 
the  same  time  the  Imperial  German 
Navy  was  making  swift  and  steady 
progress,  and  its  menace  to  British  su- 


premacy aroused  considerable  alarm  in 
this  country.  Although  the  British  Navy 
held  superiority  over  the  German  Navy 
in  ships  not  of  the  dreadnought  type, 
the  balance  in  dreadnoughts  was  virtu- 
ally even. 

Dreadnought  Supremacy. 

It  was  stated  in  Parliament  that  in  the 
year  1916  Germany,  according  to  her 
naval  law,  would  have  thirty-six  dread- 
noughts, a  number  which  would  involve 
the  building  by  this  country  of  forty-four 
such  vessels  in  the  same  period,  toward 
which  the  Government  was  only  provid- 
ing two  in  the  current  year.  It  was  also 
stated  that  in  the  year  1911  Germany 
would  possess  thirteen  dreadnoughts  and 
Great  Britain  only  twelve,  which  state- 
ment was  founded  upon  reasonable  as- 
sumptions. Could  Germany  reckon  upon 
the  continuance  of  such  a  relative  posi- 
tion, the  advantage  to  her  would  be  very 
great. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the 
German  Emperor  indited  his  letter  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  is 
printed  below.  When  the  fact  became 
known  there  was  a  good  deal  of  public 
feeling  aroused  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Lord  Tweedmouth  stated  that 
the  letter  was  a  private  letter  and  purely 
personal.  Prince  von  Biilow  informed 
the  Reichstag  that  the  letter  was  of  both 
a  private  and  political  character,  adding 
some  remarks  concerning  the  "purely 
defensive  character  of  our  naval  pro- 
gramme which,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
"  cannot  be  emphasized  too  frequently." 

The  German  Foreign  Office  officially 
announced  that  "  in  his  letter  the  Em- 
peror merely  corrected  certain  erroneous 
views  prevalent  in  England  regarding 
the  development  of  the  German  fleet." 

Readers  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge 
for  themselves  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  reduced  navy  estimates  of  1908-9 
were  followed  by  national  alarm  and  the 
publication  of  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  shipbuilding  programme  and 
large  increase  in  estimates  of  the  follow- 
ing year.    Here  is  the  letter: 
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The  Kaiser's  Letter. 

Berlin.  14th-2.  1906. 

My  Dear  Lord  Tweed  mouth — May  I 
intrude  on  your  precious  time  and  ask 
for  a  few  moments'  attention  to  these 
lines  I  venture  to  submit  to  you?  I  see 
by  the  daily  papers  and  reviews  that  a 
battle  royal  is  being  fought  about  the 
needs  of  the  navy.  I  therefore  venture 
to  furnish  you  with  some  information 
anent  the  German  naval  profO'amme, 
which  it  seems  is  being  quoted  by  all 
parties  to  further  their  ends  by  trying  to 
frighten  peaceable  British  taxpayers  with 
it  as  a  boery* 

During  my  last  pleasant  visit  to  your 
hospitable  shores  I  tried  to  make  your 
authorities  understand  what  the  drift  of 
German  naval  policy  is.  but  I  am  afraid 
that  my  explanations  have  been  either 
misunderstood  or  not  believed,  because 
I  see  "  German  danger  "  and  "  German 
challenge  to  British  naval  supremacy  " 
constantly  quoted  in  different  articles. 
This  phrase,  if  not  repudiated  or  cor- 
rected, sown  broadcast  over  the  country 
and  daily  dinned  into  British  ears,  might 
in  the  end  create  the  most  deplorable  re- 
sults. 

I  therefore  deem  It  advisable,  as  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  to  lay  some  facts  before 
you  to  enable  you  to  see  clearly  that  it  is 
absolutely  nonsensical  and  untrue  that  the 
German  naval  bill  is  to  provide  a  navy 
meant  as  a  challenge  to  British  naval 
supremacy.  The  German  fleet  is  built 
against  nobody  at  all ;  It  is  solely  built 
for  Germany's  needs  in  relation  with  that 
country's  rapidly  growing  trade.  The 
German  naval  bill  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  published  ten 
years  ago.  and  may  be  had  at  any  large 
bookseller's.  There  is  nothing  surprising, 
secret,  or  underhand  in  it.  and  every 
reader  may  study  the  whole  course 
mapped  out  for  the  development  of  the 
German  Navy  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Thirty  to  Forty  Battleships  in  1920. 

The  law  is  being  adhered  to.  and  pro- 
vides for  about  thirty  to  forty  ships  of  the 
line  in  1920.  The  number  of  ships  fixed 
by  the  bill  included  the  fleet  then  actually 
In  commission,  notwithstanding  its  ma- 
terial being  already  old  and  far  surpassed 
by  contemporary  types.  In  other  foreign 
navies  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  improvements  were  introduced  in 
tyi>es  of  battleships,  armaments,  and  armor 
made  the  fleet  In  commission  obsolete 
before  the  building  programme  providing 
additions  to  It  was  half  finished. 

The  obsolete  fleet  had  to  be  struck  off 
the  list,  thus  leaving  a  gap.  lowering  the 
number  of  ships  below  the  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  bill.  This  gap  was  stopped 
by  using  the  finished  ships  to  replace  the 
obsolete  ones   instead   of  being  added   to 


them  as  originally  intended.  Therefore, 
instead  of  steadily  increasing  the  stand- 
ing fleet  by  regular  additions  it  came  to 
a  wholesale  rebuilding  of  the  entire  Ger- 
man Navy.  Our  actual  programme  in 
course  of  execution  is  practically  only  the 
exchange  of  old  material  for  new,  but  not 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  units  origi- 
nally laid  down  by  the  bill  of  ten  years 
ago.   which   Is  being  adiiered  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  fault  In 
the  discussions  going  on  in  the  papers  is 
the  permanent  ventilating  of  so-called  two 
to  three  or  more  power  standard  and  then 
only  exemplifying  on  one  power,  which  is 
invariably  Germany.  It  Is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  each  nation  builds  and  com- 
missions Its  navy  according  to  its  needs 
and  not  only  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  other  countries.  Therefore. 
It  would  be  the  simplest  thing  for  England 
to  say:  "I  have  a  world-wide  empire 
and  the  greatest  trade  of  the  world,  and 
to  protect  them  I  must  have  so  and  so 
many  battleships,  cruisers,  &c.,  as  are 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  supremacy  of 
the  sea  to  me,  and  they  shall,  accordingly, 
be  built  and  manned." 

That  Is  the  absolute  right  of  your  coun- 
try, and  nobody  anywhere  would  lose  a 
word  about  it,  and  whether  it  be  60 
or  90  or  100  battleships,  that  would 
make  no  difference  and  certainly  no 
change  In  the  German  naval  bill.  May  the 
numbers  be  as  you  think  fit,  everybody 
here  would  understand  it,  but  the  people 
would  be  very  thankful  over  here  if  at 
last  Germany  was  left  out  of  the  discus- 
sion, for  it  is  very  galling  to  the  Ger- 
mans to  see  their  country  continually 
held  up  as  the  sole  danger  and  menace  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  whole  press  of  the 
different  contending  parties,  considering 
that  other  countries  are  building,  too.  and 
there  are  even  larger  fleets  than  the  Ger- 
man. 

Fears  German  Retaliation. 

Doubtless,  when  party  faction  runs  high 
there  Is  often  a  lamentable  lack  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  choice  of  weapons,  but 
I  really  must  protest  that  the  German 
naval  programme  should  be  only  one  for 
her  exclusive  use,  or  that  such  a  poisoned 
view  should  be  forged  as  a  German  chal- 
lenge to  British  supremacy  of  the  sea. 
If  permanently  used  mischief  may  be 
created  at  home,  and  the  injured  feeling 
engendering  the  wish  for  retaliation  In 
the  circle  of  the  German  Naval  League 
as  a  representative  of  the  nation  which 
would  Influence  public  opinion  and  place 
the  Government  In  a  very  disagreeable 
position  by  trying  to  force  It  to  change  Its 
programme  through  undue  pressure,  dif- 
ficult  to   Ignore. 

In  a  letter  which  Lord  Elsher  caused  to 
be  published  a  short  time  ago  he  wrote 
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that  every  German,  from  the  Emperor 
down  to  the  last  man,  wished  for  the 
downfall  of  Sir  John  Fisher.  Now  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  tell  whether  the  supervision 
of  the  foundations  and  drains  of  royal 
palaces  is  apt  to  qualify  somebody  for  the 
judgment  of  naval  affairs  in  general. 
As  far  as  regards  German  affairs,  the 
phrase  Is  a  piece  of  unmitigated  balder- 
dash, and  has  created  immense  merriment 
in  the  circles  of  those  here  who  know. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  such  things 
ought  not  to  be  written  by  people  who 
are  high  placed,  as  they  are  liable  to  hurt 
public  feelings  over  here. 

Of  course  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
nobody  here  dreams  of  wishing  to  in- 
fluence Great  Britain  in  the  choice  of 
those  to  whom  she  means  to  give  the 
direction  of  her  navy  or  to  disturb  them 
in  the  fulfillment  of  their  noble  task.  It 
is  expected  that  the  choice  will  always 
fall  on  the  best  and  ablest,  and  their  deeds 
will  be  followed  with  interest  and  ad- 
miration by  their  brother  officers  in  the 
German  Navy. 

It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  infer 
that  the  German  authorities  work  for  or 
against  persons  in  official  positions  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  as  ridiculous  as 
it  is  untrue,  and  I  hereby  repudiate  such 
calumny.  Besides,  to  my  humble  notion, 
this  perpetual  quoting  of  the  German  dan- 
ger is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  great 
British  Nation,  with  its  world-wide  empire 
and  mighty  navy.  There  is  something 
nearly  ludicrous  about  it.  The  foreigners 
in  other  countries  might  easily  conclude 
that  Germans  must  be  an  exceptionally 
strong  lot,  as  they  seem  to  be  able  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  British, 
who  are  five   times  their  superiors. 

I  hope  your  Lordship  will  read  these 
lines  with  kind  consideration.  They  are 
written  by  one  who  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  your  splendid  navy,  who  wishes  it  all 
success,  and  who  hopes  that  its  ensign 
may  ever  wave  on  the  same  side  as  the 
German  Navy's,  and  by  one  who  is  proud 
to  wear  a  British  naval  uniform  of  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  which  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  late  great  Queen  of  blessed 
memory. 

Once  more  the  German  naval  bill  is  not 
aimed  at  England  and  is  not  a  challenge 
to  British  supremacy  of  the  sea,  which 
will  remain  unchallenged  for  generations 


-  to  come.  Let  us  all  remember  the  warn- 
ing Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  gave  to  his 
hearers  in  November,  v/hen  so  cleverly  he 
cautioned  them  not  to  f?et  scared  by  using 
the  admirable  phrase  "  if  Eve  had  not 
always  kept  her  eye  on  the  apple  she 
would  not  have  eaten  it,  and  we  should 
not  now  be  bothered  with  clothes." 
I  remain  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  I.  R., 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 
Attacks  Kaiser's  Veracity. 

The  Morning  Post,  commenting  on  the 
letter  of  the  Kaiser,  says: 

It  is  not  usual  for  an  Emperor  to  ad- 
dress a  Minister  of  a  forcigm  country  with 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  his  department. 
It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not  done.  Lord 
Tweedmouth  said  the  letter  was  a  private 
letter.  The  German  Chancellor,  Prince 
von  Billow,  said  the  letter  partook  of  both 
a  private  and  a  political  character.  The 
fact  remains  that  it  involved  an  extra- 
ordinary breach  of  etiquette.  There  is  no 
reflection  cast  upon  the  late  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth.  No  one  can  help  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  an  Emperor  if  that  monarch  con- 
descends to  dispatch  it.  Few  persons, 
perhaps,  could  help  being  influenced,  al- 
beit unconsciously  influenced,  by  the 
perusal  of  such  an  epistle. 

Perhaps  the  German  Emperor  reflected 
upon  that  psychological  contingency ;  for 
to  what  conclusion  is  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  letter  directed?  That  the  German 
Navy  existed  solely  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense in  case  of  aggression  and  for  the 
protection  of  German  commerce,  and  that 
it  was  no  part  of  German  policy,  and 
never  had  been,  to  menace  the  sea  power 
of   Britain. 

Now  turn  to  the  notorious  preamble  of 
the  German  navy  law  of  1900,  which  in 
his  letter  the  Emperor  cites  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  good  faith.  It  is  there  stated  that 
the  German  Navy  must  be  made  so  power- 
ful that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any 
nation,  even  the  strongest  maritime 
nation,  to  attack  it. 

If  that  is  not  a  challenge,  what  is?  Had 
it  not  been  in  terms  a  challenge  the  pre- 
amble would  surely  have  run  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  make  the  Germnn 
Navy  so  strong  that  the  strongest  naval 
power  could  not  attack  it  without  danger 
to  that  power. 


The  Mighty  Fate  of  Europe 

As  Interpreted  by  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
German  Imperial  Chancellor. 


YOUR  HEARTS  FOR  GOD, 
YOUR  FISTS  ON  THE  ENEMY.** 


DECLARES  FOR  WAR.* 


I 


I 


Speech    from    Balcony    of    Chancellor's 
Official   Residence,    Berlin,   Aug.   1. 

At  this  serious  hour  in  order  to  give 
expression  to  your  feelings  for  your 
Fatherland  you  have  come  to  the  house 
of  Bismarck,  who  with  Emperor  William 
the  Great  and  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke 
welded  the  German  Empire  for  us. 

We  wished  to  go  on  living  in  peace  in 
the  empire  which  we  have  developed  in 
forty-four  years  of  peaceful  labor. 

The  whole  work  of  Emperor  William 
has  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  To  the  last  hour  he  has  worked 
for  peace  in  Europe,  and  he  is  still 
working  for  it.  Should  all  his  efforts 
prove  vain  and  should  the  sword  be 
forced  into  our  hands  we  will  take  the 
field  with  a  clear  conscience  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  did  not  seek  war.  We  shall 
then  wage  war  for  our  existence  and  for 
the  national  honor  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood. 

In  the  gravity  of  this  hour  I  remind 
you  of  the  words  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  to  the  men  of  Brandenburg: 

"  Let  your  hearts  beat  for  God  and 
your  fists  on  the  enemy." 


AS  ONE  MAN  FOR  THE  KAISER. 


Speech  from  Balcony  of  Royal  Palac^ 
Berlin,  Aug.  2. 

All  stand  as  one  man  for  our  Kaiser, 
whatever  our  opinions  or  our  creeds.  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  young  German  men 
are  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
fame  and  greatness  of  Germany.  We 
can  only  trust  in  God,  Who  hitherto  has 
always  given  us  victory. 


Speech     Delivered     in     the     Reichstag, 
Berlin,  Afternoon  of  Aug.  4. 

A  mighty  fate  has  descended  upon 
Europe.  Because  we  were  struggling 
for  the  esteem  of  the  German  Empire 
in  the  world,  we  have  for  forty-four 
years  lived  in  peace  and  safeguarded  the 
peace  of  Europe.  In  peaceful  industry 
we  have  become  strong  and  mighty  and 
in  consequence  envied.  With  patience  we 
have  borne  that,  under  the  pretext  that 
Germany  was  desirous  of  war,  hostility 
toward  us  was  being  nursed  and  chains 
forged  for  us  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West. 

We  wished  to  continue  to  live  in  peace- 
ful industry,  and,  like  an  unexpressed 
vow,  there  was  passed  on  from  Kaiser  to 
the  youngest  soldier:  "Only  in  defense 
of  a  righteous  cause  shall  our  sword  be 
drawn."  (Hearty  applause.)  The  day 
when  we  must  draw  it  has  appeared, 
contrary  to  our  desire,  contrary  to  our 
honest  efforts  to  avoid  it.  Russia  has 
applied  the  firebrand  to  the  house.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  forced  war  with  Rus- 
sia and  France. 

Gentlemen,  a  series  of  documents,  com- 
posed in  the  rush  of  events,  is  in  your 
hands.  Allow  me  to  place  before  you  the 
facts  which  characterize  our  attitude. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Aus- 
trian conflict  we  strove  and  worked  to- 
ward the  end  that  this  trouble  remain 
confined  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia. 
All  Cabinets,  especially  that  of  England, 
take  the  same  stand;   only  Russia  de- 

♦The  Times  of  London  contained  on  Aug. 
12.  1914,   the  following: 

"  The  statement  made  by  the  German  Im- 
perial Chancellor  to  the  Reichstag  on  Aug.  4, 
which  we  published  yesterday  and  reproduce 
below,  lends  piquancy  to  b  communication 
that  reached  us  from  an  influential  quarter 
in  Germany  on  Aug.  2.     The  communication. 
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clares  that  she  must  have  a  word  in  the 
decision  of  this  cofiflict.  Therewith  the 
danger  of  European  entanglements 
arises.  As  soon  as  the  first  authentic 
reports  of  the  military  preparations  in 
Russia  reached  us  we  declared  in  a 
friendly  but  emphatic  manner  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg that  war  measures  and  military 
preparations  would  force  us  also  to  pre- 
pare, and  that  mobilization  is  closely 
akin  to  war. 

Russia  asserts  in  what  is  an  appar- 
ently friendly  manner  that  she  is  not 
mobilizing  against  us.  In  the  meantime 
England  tries  to  mediate  between  Vienna 
and  Stw  Petersburg,  in  which  she  is 
warmly  supported  by  us.  On  July  28  the 
Kaiser  telegraphed  the  Czar,  asking  him 
to  consider  that  Austria-Hungary  has 
the  right  and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  de- 
fend herself  against  Servian  intrigues, 
which  threaten  to  undermine  her  exist- 
ence. The  Kaiser  called  the  attention  of 
the  Czar  to  their  common  monarchical 
interests  with  regard  to  the  Serajevo 
outrage,  and  asked  him  personally  to 
support  him  in  order  to  establish  har- 
mony between  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

At  about  the  same  hour  in  which  this 
telegram  was  sent  the  Czar  asked  the 


Kaiser  for  his  support  and  requested 
him  to  advise  Vienna  to  be  moderate  in 
its  demands.  The  Kaiser  assumed  the 
role  of  mediator.  Hardly  had  he  begun 
his  activity  when  Russia  mobilized  its 
entire  fighting  force  against  Austria- 
Hungary.  Austra-Hungary,  however, 
had  mobilized  only  those  army  corps 
which  were  directed  against  Servia;  in 
the  north  there  were  only  two  army  corps 
and  these  far  from  the  Russian  border. 

The  Kaiser  immediately  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Czar  to  the  fact  that  this 
mobilization  of  his  forces  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary made  his  position  as 
mediator  difficult  or  absolutely  impos- 
sible. In  spite  of  this  we  continued  our 
mediatorial  activities  in  Vienna,  going 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  consistency  with 
the  terms  of  our  federal  treaty.  ["  Very 
true!  Hear,  hear!"]  During  this  time 
Russia  again  spontaneously  assured  us 
that  her  military  preparations  were  not 
directed  against  us.    ["  Hear,  hear,  fie!"] 

The  31st  of  July  arrived.  In  Vienna 
the  decision  was  to  be  made.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  succeeded  with  our 
negotiations  to  reaching  a  point  where 
Vienna  resumed  intercourse  with  St. 
Petersburg,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  discontinued,  but  before  the  final 


which  we  give  in  its  original  form,  bore  the 
name  of  a  personage  holding  a  prominent 
position  in  Germany,  and  standing  in  a  close 
personal  relationship  to  the  German  Emperor. 
It  was  evidently  timed  for  publication  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  3,  the  day  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  historic  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons " : 

Aug.  2,  1914. 
I  hear  with  astonishment  that  in  Franc© 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  it  is  imagined 
that  Germany  wants  to  carry  on  an  ag- 
gressive war,  and  that  she  had  with  this 
aim  brought  about  the  present  situation. 
It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  moment  had  come  to  have 
a  final  reckoning  with  his  enemies;  but 
what  a  terrible  error  that  is !  Whoever 
knows  the  Emperor  as  I  do,  whoever 
knows  how  very  seriously  he  takes  the 
responsibility  of  the  crown,  how  his  moral 
ideas  are  rooted  in  true  religious  feeling, 
must  be  astonished  that  any  one  could 
attribute   such   motives   to  him. 

He  has  not  wanted  the  war;  it  has  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  might  of  the  cir- 
cumstances.     He    has    worked    unswerv- 


ingly to  keep  the  peace,  and  has  together 
with  England  thrown  his  whole  influence 
into  the  scales  to  find  a  peaceful  solution, 
in  order  to  save  his  people  from  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  But  everything  has  been 
wrecked  upon  the  attitude  of  Russia, 
which  in  the  middle  of  negotiations  which 
offered  good  outlook  of  success  mobilized 
her  forces,  wherewith  she  proved  that  she 
did  not  mean  in  earnest  what  her  assur- 
ances of  peaceful   intentions   indicated. 

Now  Germany's  frontiers  are  menaced 
by  Russia  which  drags  her  allies  into 
the  war,  now  Germany's  honor  Is  at  stake. 
Is  it  possible  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  most  peace-loving  monarch  can 
do  otherwise  than  take  to  the  sword  in 
order  to  defend  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  nation? 

And,  finally,  the  German  people!  In 
them  is  firmly  rooted  the  word  of  Prince 
Bismarck  against  aggressive  wars:  "One 
must  not  try  to  look  into  the  cards  of 
Fate." 

It  must  be  stated  again:  Russia  alone 
forces  the  war  upon  Europe.  Russia  alone 
must  carry  the  full  weight  of  responsibil- 
ity. 
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decision  was  reached  in  Vienna  the  news 
arrired  that  Russia  had  mobilized  its 
entire  fighting  force,  which  meant  also 
against  us.     ["Hear,  hear!"] 

Russia's   Mobilization. 

The  Russian  Government,  which  from 
repeated  admonitions  knew  what  mobiliz- 
ing on  our  borders  meant,  did  not  notify 
us  of  this  mobilization  and  gave  us  abso- 
lutely no  explanation.  ["  Hear!  hear!"] 
Not  until  the  afternoon  of  July  31  did 
the  Kaiser  receive  a  message  from  the 
Czar  in  which  he  assured  him  that  the 
attitude  of  his  army  was  not  hostile  to- 
ward us.    ["  Hear!  hear!"  and  laughter.] 

However,  the  mobilization  against  us 
on  the  Russian  border  was  on  the  night 
of  July  31  already  in  full  progress. 
While  we,  at  the  request  of  Russia,  were 
mediating  in  Vienna,  the  Russian  Army 
appeared  on  our  long,  almost  entirely 
open  border.  France,  although  not  yet 
mobilizing,  was  making  preparations  for 
war.  And  we,  up  to  this  point,  had  in- 
tentionally not  then  called  a  single  sol- 
dier of  the  reserve,  for  the  sake  of  Eu- 
ropean peace.     ["  Bravo!"] 

Should  we  continue  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience until  the  powers  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  choose  the  moment  for  at- 
tack? ["No!"]  To  expose  Germany  to 
this  danger  would  have  been  criminal! 
[Stormy,  concerted,  prolonged  "  Very 
true  and  bravo!" — also  from  the  Social 
Democrats.]  Therefore,  on  July  31  we  de- 
manded that  Russia  demobilize,  this  be- 
ing the  only  measure  which  could  save 
the  peace  of  Europe.  [Hearty  approval.] 
The  Imperial  Ambassador  received,  fur- 
thermore, the  order  to  declare  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  that  in  case  they  did 
not  comply  with  our  demands  they  should 
consider  that  a  state  of  war  exists. 

The  Imperial  Ambassador  performed 
this  mission.  Up  till  the  present  we  have 
not  learned  Russia's  answer  to  this  de- 
mand. ["Hear,  hear!"]  Telegraphic  re- 
ports concerning  it  have  not  yet  reached 
us,  although  the  wire  still  transmits  less 
important  me.ssages.  ["Hear,  hear!"] 
Therefore,  on  Aug.  1,  at  5  o'clock,  when 
the  appointed  period  of  grace  was  long 


past,  the  Kaiser  considered  it  necessary 
to  mobilize. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  to  make  sure 
rf  the  position  France  would  take.  To 
our  direct  question  whether  in  case  of  a 
German-Russian  war  she  would  remain 
neutral,  France  answered  that  she  would 
do  what  she  had  to  do  in  her  own  inter- 
ests. [Laughter.]  That  was  an  evasive 
if  not  a  negative  answer  to  our  question. 
Declares  France  Began  War. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Kaiser  gave  the 
order  that  the  French  border  should  be 
respected.  The  command  was  strictly 
enforced,  with  a  single  exception.  France, 
which  mobilized  simultaneously  with  us, 
declared  that  she  would  respect  a  zone 
of  ten  kilometers  from  the  border. 
["Hear,  hear!"]  And  what  happened  in 
reality?  There  were  bomb-throwing 
flyers,  cavalry  patrols,  invading  com- 
panies in  the  Reichsland,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. ["Unheard  of!"]  Thereby  France, 
although  the  condition  of  war  had  not 
yet  been  declared,  had  attacked  our  ter- 
ritory. 

Concerning  the  French  complaints  in 
regard  to  violations  of  the  border,  I  have 
received  from  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  the  following  report:  Only  one 
offense  has  been  committed.  Contrary 
to  an  emphatic  order  a  patrol  of  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  led  by  an  offi- 
cer, crossed  the  border  on  Aug.  2.  They 
apparently  were  killed.  Only  one  man 
returned.  However,  long  before  the 
crossing  of  the  border  French  flyers 
were  dropping  bombs  in  Southern  Ger- 
many, and  at  Schluchtpass  the  French 
troops  had  attacked  our  border  troops. 

Until  the  present  our  troops  have  con- 
fined their  activity  to  the  protection  of 
our  borders.  They  are  now  on  the  de- 
fense, and  necessity  recognizes  no  law. 
["Very  true!"] 

Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg, 
and  perhaps  have  also  found  it  necessary 
to  enter  Belgian  territory.  [Hearty  ap- 
plause.] This  is  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law.  The  French  Government  has 
declared  in  Brussels  they  will  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  as  long  as  she 
respects  the  opponent.  We  knew,  how- 
ever, that  France  was  ready  to  invade 
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Belgium.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  France  could 
wait;  we,  however,  could  not,  because  a 
French  invasion  in  our  lower  Rhein  flank 
would  have  proved  fatal. 

So  we  were  forced  to  disregard  the 
protests  of  the  Luxemburg  and  Belgian 
Governments.  We  shall  try  to  make 
good  the  injustice  we  have  committed 
as  soon  as  our  military  goal  has  been 
reached.  [Applause.]  Who  like  we  are 
fighting  for  the  highest,  must  only  con- 
sider how  victory  can  be  gained.  [En- 
thusiastic applause  in  entire  house.] 

Gentlemen,  we  are  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Austria-Hungary.  With 
reference  to  England,  the  declaration 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday  plainly 
shows  our  attitude.  We  have  assured 
England  that  as  long  as  she  remains 
neutral  our  fleet  will  not  attack  the 
northern  coast  of  France  and  that  the 
territorial  integrity  and  independence  of 
Belgium  will  not  be  violated.  This  decla- 
ration I  repeat  before  the  whole  world, 
and  I  can  add  that  so  long  as  England 
remains  neutral  we  are  prepared  in  case 
of  reciprocity  to  refrain  from  all  hostile 
operations  against  French  merchant  ves- 
sels.    [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  so  much  for  the  events.  I 
repeat  the  words  of  the  Kaiser:  "With 
a  clear  conscience  Germany  goes  to  the 
battlefield."  [Enthusiastic  approval.] 
We  are  fighting  for  the  fruits  of  our 
peaceful  industry,  for  the  inheritance  of 
a  great  past,  and  for  our  future. 

The  fifty  years  of  which  Moltke  spoke, 
and  in  which  we  should  stand  armed  and 
ready  to  protect  our  inheritance  and  the 
acquisitions  of  1870,  have  not  yet  passed. 
Thq  hour  of  trial  for  the  German,  nation 
has  struck,  but  we  are  facing  it  with 
confidence.     [Stormy  approval.] 

Our  army  is  in  the  field,  our  fleet  is 
ready  for  battle,  and  behind  it  stands 
the  entire  German  Nation.  '[Enthusias- 
tic  applause  from  the  entire  house.]  The 
entire  nation!  [with  a  gesture  particu- 
larly directed  toward  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Renewed  applause,  in  which  the 
Social  Democrats  also  joined.]  You, 
gentlemen,  realize  your  duty  in  its  en- 
tirety.    The  question  needs  no  further 


consideration,    and     I     request     speedy 
action.    [Enthusiastic  applause.] 


STATEMENT  TO  AMERICA. 


Issued    to   The    Associated   Press    from 
General  Headquarters,  Sept.  2. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  thought  of  this 
war  in  America.  I  assume  there  have 
been  published  in  America  the  telegrams 
exchanged  between  the  German  Emperor, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
England,  containing  the  history  of  the 
events  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  which  bears  irrefutable  testi- 
mony of  how  the  Emperor,  until  the  last 
moment,  strove  hard  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

These  efforts  had  to  be  futile,  as  Rus- 
sia, under  all  circumstances,  had  resolved 
upon  war,  and  as  England,  which  for 
decades  had  encouraged  the  anti-German 
nationalism  in  Russia  and  France,  did 
not  avail  herself  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity offered  her  to  prove  her  often- 
emphasized  love  of  peace,  otherwise  the 
war  between  Germany  and  France  and 
England  could  have  been  averted. 

When  once  the  archives  are  opened 
the  world  will  learn  how  often  Germany 
extended  to  England  her  friendly  hand, 
but  England  did  not  desire  the  friend- 
ship of  Germany.  Jealous  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Germany,  and  feeling  that  by 
German  efficiency  and  German  industry 
she  has  been  surpassed  in  some  fields, 
she  had  the  desire  to  crush  Germany  by 
brute  force,  as  she  in  former  times  sub- 
dued Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  She 
believed  the  moment  had  arrived,  and 
therefore  the  entry  of  German  troops 
into  Belgium  gave  her  a  welcome  pre- 
text to  take  part  in  the  war. 

Germany,  however,  was  forced  to  enter 
Belgium  because  she  had  to  forestall  the 
planned  French  advance,  and  Belgium 
only  awaited  this  advance  to  join  France. 
That  only  a  pretext  was  involved  as  far 
as  England  is  concerned  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  already  on  the  afternoon  of 
Aug.  2,  that  is,  prior  to  the  violation  of 
Belgium  neutrality  by  Germany,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  assured  the  French*  Ambas- 
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sador  unconditionally  of  the  help  of  Eng- 
land in  case  the  German  fleet  attacked 
the  French  coast. 

Moral  scruple,  however,  the  EnjfHsh 
policy  does  not  know.  And  thus  the 
English  people,  who  always  posed  as  the 
protagonist  of  freedom  and  right,  has 
allied  itself  with  Russia,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  most  terrible  barbarism,  a 
country  that  knows  no  spiritual  or  no  re- 
ligious freedom,  that  tramples  upon  the 
freedom  of  peoples  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals. Already  England  is  beginning 
to  recognize  that  she  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  her  calculations,  and  that  Ger- 
many will  master  her  enemies.  She  is 
therefore  trying  by  the  pettiest  means  to 
injure  Germany  as  much  as  possible  in 
her  commerce  and  colonies,  by  instigating 
Japan,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  the  cultural  community  of  the  white 
race,  to  a  pillaging  expedition  against 
Kiao-Chau,  and  leading  the  negroes  in 
Africa  to  fight  against  the  Germans  in 
the  colonies. 

Having  strangled  the  news  service  of 
Germany  to  the  whole  world,  and  having 
opened  the  campaign  against  us  with  a 
falsehood,  England  will  tell  your  coun- 
trymen that  the  German  troops  burned 
down  Belgian  villages  and  cities,  but  will 
pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  Belgian 
girls  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  defenseless 
wounded.  Officials  of  Belgian  cities 
have  invited  our  officers  to  dinner  and 
shot  and  killed  them  across  the  table. 
Contrary  to  all  international  law,  the 
whole  civilian  population  of  Belgium  was 
called  out,  and  after  having  at  first 
shown  friendliness,  carried  on  in  the  rear 
of  our  troops  a  terrible  warfare  with  con- 
cealed weapons. 

Belgian  women  cut  the  throats  of  sol- 
diers whom  they  had  quartered  in  their 
homen  while  they  were  sleeping.  Eng- 
land ulso  will  say  nothing  of  the  dumdum 
bulle'^s  which  areTbeing  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  despite  all  conventions 
and  their  hypocritical  proclamations  of 
humanity,  which  can  be  seen  here  in  their 
original  packing  as  they  were  found  on 
French  and  English  prisoners  of  war. 

The   Emperor   has   authorized   me   to 


say  all  this  and  to  state  that  he  has  full 
confidence  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
American  people,  which  will  not  allow 
itself  to  be  deceived  through  the  war  of 
falsehood  which  our  enemies  are  con- 
ducting against  us. 

The  statement  of  the  Chancellor  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

Every  one  who  has  lived  in  Germany 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been 
able  to  witness  the  great  moral  uprising 
of  all  Germans  who,  pressed  hard  on  all 
sides,  cheerfully  take  the  field  for  the 
defense  of  their  rights  and  their  exist- 
ence; every  one  knows  that  this  people 
is  not  capable  of  any  unnecessary  cruelty 
or  of  any  brutality.  We  will  win,  thanka 
to  the  great  moral  streng^th  wnich  our 
just  cause  gives  to  our  troops,  and  in  the 
end  the  greatest  falsehoods  vrill  be  able 
to  obscure  our  victories  as  little  as  they 
do  our  rights. 


GERMANY'S  ARMAMENTS. 


Speech     Delivered     in     the     Reichstag, 
March  30,  1911. 

I  have  asked  to  speak  in  order  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  and  arbitration. 
The  Social  Democratic  motion  proposes 
that  I  should  take  steps  to  bring  about 
a  general  limitation  of  armaments.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  disarma- 
ment is  being  constantly  discussed  by 
pacificists  in  Parliaments  and  in  Con- 
gresses far  and  wide.  Even  the  first 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague  had  to 
confine  itself  to  expressing  the  wish 
that  the  Governments  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  continued  study  of  the 
question. 

Germany  has  responded  to  this  desire, 
but  has  been  able  to  find  no  suitable  for- 
mula, and  I  am  not  aware  that  other 
Governments  have  been  more  successful. 
The  time  when  wars  were  made  by  Cab- 
inets is  past.  The  feelings  which  here 
in  Europe  may  lead  to  war  lie  else- 
where. 

They  have  their  roots  in  antagonisms 
which  must  be  found  in  popular  senti- 
ment.   Everybody  knows  how  easily  this 
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sentiment  is  influenced  and  how,  unfor- 
tunately, in  many  cases,  it  abandons  it- 
self helplessly  to  irresponsible  press  agi- 
tations. A  counterpoise  to  all  such  and 
similar  influences  can  but  be  desired.  I 
shall  be  the  first  to  welcome  it  whenever 
international  efforts  succeed  in  creating 
such  a  counterpoise. 

But  if  I  am  to  take  practical  steps  and 
am  to  propose  mutual  disarmament  to 
the  other  powers,  then  general  pacific 
assurances  and  adjurations  are  not 
enough.  With  Germany  there  is  no  need 
for  such  assurances  or  adjurations,  in 
view  of  her  constant  policy  throughout 
forty  years,  which  shows  that  we  seek 
no  quarrels  in  the  world.  I  should  have 
to  submit  a  fixed,  definite  programme. 
Then  I  should  have  to  consider  in  all 
sobriety  whether  such  a  programme 
could  be  drawn  up  and  carried  out.  Any 
one  who  makes  uncertain  and  vague  pro- 
posals can  easily  become  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  rather  than  a  peacemaker. 

I  shall  have  to  decline  to  draw  up  such 
a  formula  and  submit  it  to  an  interna- 
tional congress. 

England's  Naval  Police. 

England  is  convinced,  and  has  repeat- 
edly declared,  in  spite  of  her  desires  for 
the  limitation  of  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments and  for  the  adjustment  of  any  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  by  arbitral  proce- 
dure, that  her  fleet  must  in  all  circum- 
stances be  superior,  or  at  any  rate  equal, 
to  any  possible  combination  in  the  world. 
England  has  a  perfect  right  to  strive  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  and,  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  position  that  I  take  up  to- 
ward the  disarmament  question,  I  am  the 
last  to  cast  doubts  upon  it.  It  is  quite 
another  thing,  however,  to  make  such  a 
claim  the  basis  of  a  convention  which 
must  be  recognized  by  all  the  other  pow- 
ers in  peaceful  agreement.  What  if 
counterclaims  are  raised  and  the  other 
powers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  roles 
assigned  to  them? 

One  only  requires  to  propound  these 
questions  in  order  to  see  things  would 
not  go  well  for  European  dignity  at  any 
world  congress  which  had  to  decide  upon 
such  claims. 


And  then  armies.  If,  for  example, 
Germany  should  be  required  to  reduce 
her  army  by  100,000  men,  by  how  many 
men  must  the  other  powers  diminish 
their  armies?  Notwithstanding  all  the 
pacific  assurances  which,  thank  God,  are 
being  given  everywhere,  every  nation 
would  reply  to  me  at  any  preliminary  in- 
quiry that  it  claims  that  position  in  the 
world  which  corresponds  with  the  sum  of 
its  national  power,  that  the  strength  of 
its  defensive  forces  must  be  adapted  to 
this  claim.  At  any  rate,  I  would  give 
no  other  reply  for  Germany.  I  should 
be  touching  the  honor  and  national  senti- 
ment of  any  other  people  if  I  expected 
any  other  statement  from  it. 

Question  of  ControL 

Every  attempt  at  international  dis- 
armament must  break  down  on  the  ques- 
tion of  control,  which  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable. A  classic  example  of  that 
is  afforded  by  Prussia  when  overthrown 
by  Napoleon.  Her  army  was  to  be  limit- 
ed to  45,000  men,  but  her  patriotism,  not- 
withstanding the  most  ruthless  applica- 
tion of  every  means  of  control,  managed 
to  raise  an  army  four  times  as  large. 
The  question  of  disarmament  is  insoluble 
so  long  as  men  are  men  and  States  are 
States. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  recent  utterances 
of  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  disarmament  question.  The 
English  Minister  gave  expression  to  the 
idea  that  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  naval  construc- 
tion of  both  countries  would  insure  them 
against  surprises,  and  that  thereby  both 
countries  would  be  convinced  that  they 
were  not  trying  mutually  to  outstrip 
each  other,  while  other  powers  would 
thereby  be  kept  informed  regarding  the 
relations  of  Germany  and  England,  and 
so  the  exchange  of  announcements 
would,  on  the  whole,  serve  to  promete 
peace. 

We  were  all  the  more  able  to  adhere 
to  this  idea  as  our  naval  building  pro- 
gramme has  always  lain  open.  We  have 
already  declared  our  readiness  to  come 
to  an  understanding  on  this  point  with 
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England,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring 
about  a  desired  appeasement. 

World-embracing  international  arbi- 
tration treaties  dictated  by  an  interna- 
tional areopagus  I  consider  just  as  im- 
possible as  general  international  dis- 
armament. Germany  takes  up  no  hostile 
position  toward  arbitration.  Jn  all  the 
new  German  treaties  of  commerce  there 
are  arbitration  clauses.  In  the  main  it 
was  due  to  Germany's  initiative  that  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  at  the  second 


Hague  conference  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Prize  Court. 

Arbitration  treaties  can  certainly  con- 
tribute in  a  great  measure  to  maintain 
and  fortify  peaceful  relations.  But 
strength  must  depend  on  readiness  for 
war.  The  dictum  still  holds  good  that 
the  weak  becomes  the  prey  of  the  strong. 
If  a  nation  can  not  or  will  not  spend 
enough  on  her  defensive  forces  for  her 
to  be  able  to  make  her  way  in  the  world, 
then  she  falls  back  into  the  second  rank. 


Austria-Hungary's  Version  of  the  War 

By  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  and  Count  Berchtold. 


The    Imperial    Rescript    and    Manifesto. 

Ischl,  July  28. 
Deap  Count  Stiirgkh: 

I  have  resolved  to  instruct  the  Min- 
isters of  my  Household  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  notify  the  Royal  Servian  Gov- 
ernment of  the  beginning  of  a  state  of 
war  between  the  Monarchy  and  Servia. 
In  this  fateful  hour  I  feel  the  need  of 
turning  to  my  beloved  peoples.  I  com- 
mand you,  therefore,  to  publish  the  in- 
closed manifesto. 

MANIFESTO. 

To  my  peoples!  It  was  my  fervent 
wish  to  consecrate  the  years  which,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  still  remain  to  me,  to 
the  works  of  peace  and  to  protect  my 
peoples  from  the  heavy  sacrifices  and 
burdens  of  war.  Providence,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  othe'rwise  decreed.  The  intrigues 
of  a  malevolent  opponent  compel  me,  in 
the  defense  of  the  honor  of  my  Mon- 
archy, for  the  protection  of  its  dignity 
and  its  position  as  a  power,  for  the  se- 
curity of  its  possessions,  to  grasp  the 
sword  after  long  years  of  peace. 

With  a  quickly  forgetful  ingratitude, 
the  Kingdom  of  Servia,  which,  from  the 
first  beginnings  of  its  independence  as  a 
State  until  quite  recently,  had  been  sup- 
ported and  assisted  by  my  ancestors,  has 
for  years  trodden  the  path  of  open  hos- 
tility to  Austria-Hungary.    When,  after 


three  decades  of  fruitful  work  for  peace 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  I  extended 
my  Sovereign  rights  to  those  lands,  my 
decree  called  forth  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Servia,  whose  rights  were  in  nowise 
injured,  outbreaks  of  unrestrained  pas- 
sion and  the  bitterest  hate.  My  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  employed  the  hand- 
some privileges  of  the  stronger,  and 
with  extreme  consideration  and  leniency 
only  requested  Servia  to  reduce  her  army 
to  a  peace  footing  and  to  promise  that, 
for  the  future,  she  would  tread  the  path 
of  peace  and  friendship.  Guided  by  the 
same  spirit  of  moderation,  my  Govern- 
ment, when  Servia,  two  years  ago,  was 
embroiled  in  a  struggle  with  the  Turkish 
Empire,  restricted  its  action  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  most  serious  and  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  Monarchy.  It  was  to  this 
attitude  that  Servia  primarily  owed  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  of  that  war. 

The  hope  that  the  Servian  Kingdom 
would  appreciate  the  patience  and  love 
of  peace  of  my  Government  and  would 
keep  its  word  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  flame  of  its  hatred  for  myself  and 
my  house  has  blazed  always  higher;  the 
design  to  tear  from  us  by  force  insep- 
arable portions  of  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  made  manifest  with  less  and  less 
disguise.  A  criminal  propaganda  has 
extended  over  the  frontier  with  the  ob- 
ject  of   destroying   the   foundations   of 
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State  order  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  monarchy;  of  making  the  people,  to 
whom  I,  in  my  paternal  affection,  ex- 
tended my  full  confidence,  waver  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  ruling  house  and  to  the 
Fatherland;  of  leading  astray  its  grow- 
ing youth  and  inciting  it  to  mischievous 
deeds  of  madness  and  high  treason.  A 
series  of  murderous  attacks,  an  organ- 
ized, carefully  prepared,  and  well  carried 
out  conspiracy,  whose  fruitful  success 
wounded  me  and  my  loyal  peoples  to  the 
heart,  forms  a  visible  bloody  track  of 
those  secret  machinations  which  were 
operated  and  directed  in  Servia. 

A  halt  must  be  called  to  these  intol- 
erable proceedings  and  an  end  must  be 
put  to  the  incessant  provocations  of  Ser- 
via. The  honor  and  dignity  of  my  mon- 
archy must  be  preserved  unimpaired, 
and  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
development  must  be  guarded  from  these 
continual  shocks.  In  vain  did  my  Gov- 
ernment make  a  last  attempt  to  accom- 
plish this  object  by  peaceful  means  and 
to  induce  Servia,  by  means  of  a  serious 
warning,  to  desist.  Servia  has  rejected 
the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  my 
Government  and  refused  to  conform  to 
those  obligations  the  fulfillment  of  which 
forms  the  natural  and  necessary  founda- 
tion of  peace  in  the  life  of  peoples  and 
States.  I  must  therefore  proceed  by 
force  of  arms  to  secure  those  indis- 
pensable pledges  which  alone  can  insure 
tranquillity  to  my  States  within  and 
lasting  peace  without. 

In  this  solemn  hour  I  am  fully  con- 
scious of  the  whole  significance  of  my 
resolve  and  my  responsibility  before  the 
Almighty.  I  have  examined  and  weighed 
everything,  and  with  a  serene  conscience 
I  set  out  on  the  path  to  which  my  duty 
points.  I  trust  in  my  peoples,  who, 
throughout  every  storm,  have  always 
rallied  in  unity  and  loyalty  around  my 
throne,  and  have  always  been  prepared 
for  the  severest  sacrifices  for  the  honor, 
the  greatness,  and  the  might  of  the 
Fatherland.  I  trust  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary's brave  and  devoted  forces,  and  I 
trust  in  the  Almighty  to  give  the  vic- 
tory to  my  arms. 

FRANZ  JOSEF. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 


Published  in  Special  Edition  of  Official 
Gazette,  Vienna,  July  28. 

The  Royal  Government  of  Servia  not 
having  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
note  presented  to  it  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Minister  in  Belgrade  on  July  23, 
1914,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Austria-Hungary  finds  it  neces- 
sary itself  to  safeguard  its  rights  and 
interests  and  to  have  recourse  for  this 
purpose  to  force  of  arms.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, therefore,  considers  itself  from  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  Servia. 


"DAYS  OF  WORLD'S  HISTORY." 


Congratulatory  Telegram  to  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  IL,  Aug.  27. 
Victory  after  victory.  God  is  with 
you.  He  will  be  with  us  also.  I  most  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you,  dear  friend,  also 
the  young  hero,  your  dear  son,  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  the  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht, 
as  well  as  the  incomparably  brave  Ger- 
man Army.  Words  fail  to  express  what 
moves  me  and,  with  me,  my  army,  in 
these  days  of  world's  history. 

"  FRANZ  JOSEPH." 


WILL  OF  WILHELM  IL 

THAT  SWUNG  THE  SWORD. 


Kaiser  Franz  Josefs  Address  in  Bestow- 
ing the  Great  Cross  on  the  German 
Kaiser,    September,    1914. 

The  glorious  victories,  so  crushing  to 
the  foe,  which  the  German  Army  has 
won  in  battle  under  your  chief  command 
owe  their  begetting  and  their  success  to 
your  iron  will,  which  sharpened  and 
swung  the  heavy  sword. 

To  the  laurel  that  crowns  you  as  vic- 
tor I  wish  to  add,  if  I  may,  the  highest 
military  honor  which  we  possess,  in  beg- 
ging you  to  take  in  true  brotherhood  of 
arms  and  as  a  token  of  my  appreciation 
the  Great  Cross  of  my  military  Order  of 
Marie  Theresa.  The  decoration  itself, 
dear  friend,  shall  be  handed  to  you  by  a 
special  envoy  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient 
for  you. 
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A  PURELY   DEFENSIVE  WAR. 


By    Count    Berchtold.    Foreign    Minister 
for  Austria-Hungary. 

(Copyright,    Evening   News    FubUshinK   Com- 
pany of  Newark,  N.  J.,   1914.) 

Austria-Hungary  looks  upon  this  war 
as  a  purely  defensive  one,  which  has 
been  forced  on  her  by  the  agitation  di- 
rected by  Russia  against  her  very  exist- 
ence. Austria-Hungary  has  given  many 
proofs  in  late  years  of  her  peaceful  in- 
tention. She  refrained  from  any  inter- 
ference with  arms  in  the  Balkan  war, 
though  her  interests  were  at  stake.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  what  a  seri- 
ous danger  the  increase  in  territory  and 
prestige  which  it  brought  Servia  were 
for  Austria-Hungary.  Servia's  ambi- 
tions have  since  grown  and  have  been 
solely  directed  against  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. Russia  has  tacitly  approved  of 
Servia's  action  because  Russian  states- 
men wish  to  form  an  iron  ring  of  enemies 
around  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
in  order  that  Russia's  grasp  on  Constan- 
tinople and  on  Asia  should  never  again 
be  meddled  with.  Austro-Hungarian 
soldiers  are  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  country,  the 
Russians  are  fighting  to  help  the  Russian 
Czar  to  gain  the  rule  of  the  world,  to 
destroy  all  his  neighbors  who  may  be 
dangerous  to  Russian  ambitions.  Eng- 
land is  helping  the  Russians  to  oust  her 
German  rival.  She  feared  for  some  time 
that  German  culture  and  German  scien- 
tific methods  would  prove  the  stronger 
in  a  peaceful  competition,  and  she  now 
hopes  to  crush  Germany  with  the  help 
of  Russia  and  France.  And  France  is 
fighting  to  win  back  Alsace-Lorraine,  to 
take  her  revenge  on  Germany,  which  the 
French  nation  has  been  aiming  at  for  the 
last  forty-four  years. 

That    is    how    Austria-Hungary    looks 
upon  the  war.     She  never  wished  for  ter- 


ritorial increase,  she  wished  for  peace 
and  that  her  people  should  develop  in 
safety. 

Germany  equally  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  a  war,  but  Germany  knows  that  Aus- 
tria-Hungary's enemies  are  her  enemies 
and  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  would  mean  the  isolation 
of  the  German  Empire. 

And  so,  after  all  efforts  to  keep  Rus- 
sia and  England  from  breaking  the  peace 
of  Europe  had  failed,  she  drew  her  sword 
to  defend  her  and  her  allies'  (ally's)  in- 
terests. 

Truth  and  honor  are  on  the  side  of  the 
two  empires  in  this  war,  the  unspeakable 
inventions  and  prevarications  published 
by  the  French,  Russian,  and  English  press 
in  the  last  weeks  alone  must  prove  to  the 
American  people  who  can  afford  to  tell 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in 
this  war. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
people  have  a  clear  conscience  and  need 
fear  no  misrepresentation  of  their  action. 


A  DISCORDANT  NOTE. 


By   Count    Michael    Karolyi,    Leader  of 

Hungarian   Independent   Party, 

New  York,  July  27. 

If  Austria  had  pursued  a  policy  of  di- 
rectly helping  the  Balkan  countries,  if 
Austria  had  in  the  past  made  it  a  point 
to  be  actively  their  friend,  this  war  would 
not  confront  us.  Since  it  has  come,  of 
course  all  Hungarians  will  support  the 
empire  and  internal  differences  will  be 
dismissed  while  the  empire  is  imperiled. 

As  for  the  loyalty  of  the  many  Serbs 
within  Austria-Hungary  it  is  hard  to 
say.  There  again  we  must  hope  that 
they  will  take  the  Austrian  side.  But 
the  Austrian  policy  toward  the  Balkan 
countries  has  been  wrong,  all  wrong. 


A  German  Review  of  the  Evidence 


Certified  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  German  Ex-Colonial  Secretary. 


The  following  is  presented  as  a  complete 
defense  of  the  German  position  in  the  present 
war  and  is  based  upon  examination  of  the 
German  and  English  "  White  Papers."  It 
was  prepared  in  Germany  and  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  who  had  it  trans- 
lated for  The  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  1, 
1914. 

Dr.  Dernburg  gives  this  statement  his  full 
approval  and  accepts  complete  responsibility 
for  it. 

Two  of  the  five  great  European  pow- 
ers that  are  at  present  engaged  in  war, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  whose  dif- 
ferences for  years  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  sharpness,  and  after  the 
tragedy  in  Serajevo  became  impossible  to 
be  bridged  by  diplomacy,  conjured  up  the 
frightful  struggle. 

With  these  two,  two  other  powers  are 
so  closely  united  by  alliances  that  their 
participation  in  the  war  also  was  un- 
avoidable; they  are  Germany  and  France. 

There  are  two  other  great  European 
powers  whose  relations  to  the  two  afore- 
said groups  before  the  war  were  very 
much  alike  in  the  essential  points.  Just 
as  Italy  was  politically  tied  by  alliance 
to  the  central  powers,  so  England  was 
with  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  Hence 
it  was  uncertain  how  these  countries, 
each  geographically  removed  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Continent,  would  act 
in  a  war,  and  it  seemed  quite  possible 
that  both  would  decide  to  remain  neutral. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment came  to  the  view  that  such  a 
stand  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
its  country. 

This  decision  might  have  made  it  con- 
siderably more  easy  for  England  to  also 
maintain  her  neutrality,  which,  from  po- 
litical, economical,  and  ethical  reasons, 
would  have  been  advantageous  and  nat- 
ural for  the  Island  Empire.  To  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  of  all  those  Ger- 
mans who  for  years  had  been  working 
toward  an  adjustment  of  the  conflicting 


interests  of  both  countries — among  these 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  above  all,  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor — the 
Liberal  British  Ministry  immediately  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  and  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  a  naval  war,  but,  in  keep- 
ing with  agreements  reached  years  ago 
between  the  English  and  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staffs,  as  is  now  admitted,  equipped 
an  expeditionary  army,  thus  considerably 
strengthening  the  French  forces. 

The  question  arises,  "What  reasons 
led  British  politics  to  this  monstrous 
step?" 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  last 
weeks  from  the  German  side,  criticising 
most  sharply  and  with  great  justifica- 
tion the  motive  of  the  London  Cabinet. 
In  the  following  discussion  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  an  impartial  review  of 
the  documents  published  by  the  English 
Government  itself  in  its  own  defense. 

The  essential  part  of  this  justification 
is  contained  in  the  "  Correspondence 
Concerning  the  European  Crisis,"  placed 
before  the  British  Parliament  shortly  af- 
ter the  start  of  the  war,  which  is  known 
as  the  British  "  White  Paper."  In  am- 
plification are  to  be  considered  the 
"  White  Book "  placed  by  the  German 
Government  before  the  Reichstag  and 
the  "  Orange  Book  "  published  by  Russia. 


I. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MOBILIZATION. 

In  a  public  speech,  delivered  Sept.  19, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  according  to  the  report  of  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  his  organ,  characterized  the 
quarrel  between  Germany  and  Russia  in 
the  picturesque  manner  which  this  states- 
man prefers,  as  follows: 

GERMANY — I    Insist    that    you    stand 
aside    with    crossed    arms    while    Austria 
strangles     your  little  brother,    (Servia.) 
RUSSIA— Just  you  touch  this  little  *el- 
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low  and  I  will  tear  your  ramshackle  em- 
pire limb  from  limb. 

We  will  not  waste  words  in  consider- 
ing the  flippant  form  here  used  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  an  unspeakably  bloody  and 
world-historic  conflict.  But  this  expres- 
sion in  very  pregnant  form  makes  Russia 
appear  in  the  light  in  which  the  London 
powers-that-be  desire  to  show  the  empire 
of  the  Czar  to  the  British  people,  viz., 
in  the  role  of  the  noble-hearted  protector 
of  persecuted  innocence,  while  Germany, 
supporting  and  egging  on  Austria-Hun- 
gary, is  shown  as  morally  responsible 
for  the  war. 

Cites  English  Documents. 

This,  also,  is  the  chain  of  thought  in 
the  speech  of  the  British  Prime  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Aug.  4. 
Translations  of  this  speech  have  been 
spread  by  the  British  Government  in 
neutral  countries  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  under  the  title:  "  The 
Power  Responsible  for  War  Is  Germany." 

Now,  we  claim  that  the  British  "  White 
Paper  "  itself  furnishes  irrefutable  proof 
that  not  Germany,  which  up  to  the  last 
moment  offered  the  hand  of  mediation, 
but  Russia  is  responsible  for  the  war, 
and  that  the  Foreign  Office  at  London 
was  fully  cognizant  of  this  fact. 

Furthermore,  the  "White  Paper" 
shows  that  England's  claim  that  she 
entered  this  war  solely  as  a  protector  of 
the  small  nations  is  a  fable. 

The  documents  reproduced  in  the 
"  White  Paper  "  do  not  begin  until  July 
20,  and  only  a  few  introductory  dis- 
patches before  the  24th  are  given.  The 
first  of  the  very  important  reports  of 
the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Sir  George  Buchanan,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Grey,  is  dated  on  that  day; 
on  the  same  day  the  note  addressed  by 
Austria-Hungary  to  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  European  Cabinets,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  conferred  with  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
Sazonuf,  over  this  matter.  The  French 
Minister  also  took  part  in  this  conference. 
When  the  latter  and  M.  Sazonof,  in  the 
most  insistent  way,  tried  to  prove  to 
Buchanan  that  England,  together  with 


Russia  and  France,  must  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  toward  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany,  the  British  Am- 
bassador replied: 

I  said  that  I  would  telegraph  a  full 
report  to  you  of  what  their  Excellencies 
had  Just  said  to  me.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  speak  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  but  personally  I  saw  no  rea- 
son to  expect  any  declaration  of  solidarity 
from  his  Majesty's  Government  that 
would  entail  an  unconditional  engagement 
on  their  part  to  support  Russia  and 
France  by  force  of  arms.  Direct  British 
interests  In  Scrvia  were  nil,  and  a  war  on 
behalf  of  that  country  would  never  be 
sanctioned  by  British  public  opinion. — 
(British    "White    Paper"    No.    6.) 

The    British    Ambassador    thereupon 
asked  the  question  whether  Russia  was 
thinking  of  eventually  declaring  war  on 
Austria.    The  following  was  the  answer: 
M.  Sazonof  said  that  he  himself  thought 
that   Russian    mobilization    would    at   any 
rate  have  to  be  carried  out ;  but  a  council 
of  Ministers  was  being  held  this  afternoon 
to  consider  the  whole  question.    •    •    • 

The  dispatch  continues: 

French  Ambassador  and  M.  Sazonof 
both  continue  to  press  me  for  a  declara- 
tion of  complete  solidarity  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  with  French  and  Russian 
Governments.  •  •  •  (British  "  White 
Paper  "  No.  6.) 

This  shows  plainly  that  the  Russian 
mobilization  must  have  been  planned 
even  before  July  24,  for  otherwise  M. 
Sazonof  could  not  have  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  carrying  it  through. 

It  is  furthermore  very  remarkable  that 
the  Russian  Minister  on  this  early  day 
spoke  of  the  mobilization  in  general  and 
not  of  the  partial  mobilization  against 
Austria-Hungary. 

Finally  we  find  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  fully  informed  at  the  very 
latest  on  July  24 — it  may  have  had  be- 
fore it  previous  documents,  but  they  are 
not  contained  in  the  "White  Paper"— 
concerning  Russian  mobilization  and 
thereby  the  development  of  Russian  and 
French  politics  that  had  to  be  antici- 
pated. 

Russian  Aggression. 

Had  there  been  any  doubts  concerning 
these  matters  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  the  continual  urging  of  Rus- 
sian and  French  diplomatists  must  have 
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made  things  plain.  Russia's  aggressive 
policy,  and  not  the  Austrian  declaration 
of  war  on  Servia,  which  did  not 
come  until  five  days  later,  led  to 
the  European  war.  Servia  meant  so 
little  to  England,  although  England 
traditionally  poses  as  a  protector  of 
small  nations,  that  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  St.  Petersburg  was  able  to  de- 
scribe England's  interest  in  the  kingdom 
on  the  Save  as  "  nil."  Only  later,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  England 
warmed  up  to  Servia,  and  in  the  afore- 
mentioned speech  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
found  the  most  hearty  tones  in  speaking 
of  the  heroic  fight  of  this  "  little  nation," 
although  he  was  obliged  to  admit  simul- 
taneously that  its  history  is  not  un- 
tainted. 

On  the  day  following  that  conversation, 
on  July  25,  the  British  Ambassador  had 
another  talk  with  M.  Sasonof ,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  felt  obliged  to  ex- 
press to  the  Russian  Government  a  se- 
rious warning  concerning  its  mobiliza- 
tion. 

On  my  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that 
Russia  would  not  precipitate  war  by  mobil- 
izing until  you  had  had  time  to  use  your 
influence  in  favor  of  peace  his  Excellency 
assured  me  that  Russia  had  no  aggressive 
intentions  and  she  would  take  no  action 
until  it  was  forced  on  her.  Austria's  ac- 
tion was  in  reality  directed  against  Rus- 
sia. She  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  pres- 
ent status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  estab- 
lishing her  own  hegemony  there.  He  did 
not  believe  that  Germany  really  wanted 
war,  but  her  attitude  was  decided  by  ours. 
If  we  took  our  stand  firmly  with  France 
and  Russia  there  would  be  no  war.  If  we 
failed  them  now  rivers  of  blood  would 
flow  and  we  would  in  the  end  be  dragged 
into  war.    ♦    ♦    * 

I  said  all  I  could  to  impress  prudence 
on  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
warned  him  that  if  Russia  mobilized  Ger- 
many would  not  be  content  with  mere 
mobilization  or  give  Russia  time  to  carry 
out  hers,  but  would  probably  declare  war 
at  once !  His  Excellency  replied  that  Rus- 
sia could  not  allow  Austria  to  crush 
Servia  and  become  the  predominant 
power  in  the  Balkans,  and,  if  she  feels 
secure  of  the  support  of  France,  she  will 
face  all  the  risks  of  war.  He  assured  me 
once  more  that  he  did.  not  wish  to  precipi- 
tate a  conflict,  but  that  unless  Germany 
could  restrain  Austria  I  could  regard  the 
situation  as  desperate. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "  No.  17.) 


A  more  convincing  contradiction  of  the 
claim  that  Gei-many  fell  upon  unex- 
pectant  Russia  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Sazonof's  conversation  with  the  British 
Ambassador  shows  that  Russia  had  de- 
cided from  the  beginning  to  bring  about 
the  war,  unless  Austria  would  subject 
itself  to  Russia's  dictation. 

Now,  Russia  was  not  alone  concerned 
about  Servia,  but  from  its  viewpoint 
Austria-Hungary  must  not  maintain  the 
preponderant  position  in  the  Balkans. 

Sure  of  French  help,  Russia  was  de- 
termined to  work  against  this.  The  re- 
ports of  the  British  representative  do  not 
suggest  with  a  word  that  Germany  was 
responsible  for  the  war;  on  the  contrary, 
Sir  Buchanan  again,  on  his  own  account, 
warned  the  Russian  Government  to  keep 
aloof  from  military  measures,  in  his 
conversation  with  M.  Sazonof  on  July  27, 
although  the  "  White  Paper "  does  not 
show  that  he  had  received  any  instruc- 
tions by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

His  Excellency  must  not,  if  our  efforts 
were  to  be  successful,  do  anything  to 
precipitate  a  conflict.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  trusted  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment would  defer  the  mobilization 
ukase  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
troops  would  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontier  even  when  it  was  issued. — 
(British   "  White  Paper,"   No.   44.) 

Just  as  its  own  Ambassador  in  Peters- 
burg liointed  out  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  dangers  of  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, England  did  not  lack  German  warn- 
ings.    On  July  28  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin,  Sir  E.  Goschen,  reported 
as  follows  by  wire  concerning  a  conver- 
sation with  the  Imperial  Chancellor: 
*    •    ♦    but  if  the  news  were  true  which 
he  had  just  read  in  the  papers,  that  Rus- 
sia had  mobilized  fourteen  army  corps  in 
the  South,    he  thought   the  situation   was 
very  serious,  and  he  himself  would  be  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  as  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  out  of  his  power 
to     continue     to     preach     moderation     at 
Vienna.      He  added  that  Austria,  who  as 
yet  was  only  partially  mobilizing,   would 
have  to  take  similar  measures,  and  if  war 
were  to   result   Russia  would   be   entirely 
responsible.  —  (British    "  White    Paper  " 
No.   71.) 

In  a  telegram  of  Mr.  Goschen's  of  July 
30,  reporting  a  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  von  Jagow,  it  is 
stated:  * 
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He  beggred  me  to  impress  on  you  dif- 
ficulty of  Germany's  position  In  view  of 
Russian  mobilization  and  military  meas- 
ures which  he  hears  are  being  taken  in 
France. — (British  "  White  Paper  "  No. 
08.) 

The  British  Government  has  added  a 
few  further  publications  to  its  "  White 
Paper."  Among  these  is  a  report  of  the 
hitherto  British  Ambassador  in  Vienna, 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen.  The  document  is 
dated  Sept.  1;  that  is,  a  full  month  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  tendency 
of  this  publication  is  not  only  to  unbur- 
den Ru'ssia  and  England  from  all  blame 
and  to  put  it  upon  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  politics,  but  it  attempts  to 
make  Germany  responsible  for  the  war 
to  greater  extent  than  Austria-Hungary 
in  trying  to  sow  dissension  between  the 
two  allies. 

Ambassador  de  Bunsen  represents 
matters  as  if  Germany,  through  its  ulti- 
matum to  Russia  on  July  31,  had  roughly 
interrupted  negotiations  promising  suc- 
cess then  going  on  between  Vienna  and 
Petersburg.   In  this  report  it  is  stated: 

(Retranslated.)  M.  Schebeko  [the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  Vienna]  on  July  28th 
attempted  to  induce  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  authorize  Count  Scapary  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  which  he  had  been  car- 
rying on  with  M.  Sazonof  and  which 
appeared  very  promising.  Count  Berch- 
told  on  this  day  declined,  but  two  days 
later,  July  30th,  although  Russia  then  had 
already  started  partial  mobilization 
against  Austria,  he  received  M.  Schebeko 
again  in  the  most  courteous  manner  and 
gave  his  consent  to  continuation  of  the 
pour  parleurs.  •  *  •  On  Aug.  1st  M. 
Schebeko  informed  me  that  Austria  was 
ready  to  submit  to  mediation  those  parts 
of  its  note  to  Servia  which  appeared  to  be 
irreconcilable  to  the  Independence  of  Ser- 
via. •  •  •  Unfortunately  these  pour 
parleurs  In  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
were  suddenly  broken  off  by  the  quarrel 
being  removed  to  the  more  dangerous  ter- 
ritory of  a  direct  conflict  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  Germany  on  July  31 
stepped  between  the  two  with  its  double 
ultimatum  addressed  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris.  •  •  •  A  delay  of  a  few  days 
In  all  probability  would  have  spared 
Europe  one  of  the  greatest  wars  in  his- 
tory. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  it  remembered 
that  the  fact  that  any  negotiations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia  were  carried 
on  up  to  the  last  hour  was  solely  the 


result  of  the  uninterrupted  German 
efforts  to  maintain  peace,  which  fact  Sir 
Maurice  de  Bunsen  very  wisely  buries  in 
silence.  These  negotiations,  by  the  way, 
hardly  were  as  promising  of  success  as  is 
made  to  appear.  The  Austrian  version 
of  it  is  found  in  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt 
of  Sept.  25,  1914.  There  the  most  im- 
portant spots  of  Bunsen's  report,  that 
Austria-Hungary  had  been  ready  to 
moderate  several  points  of  its  note  to 
Servia,  are  mentioned,  as  follows: 

As  we  are  told  by  a  well-informed 
source,  these  assertions  do  not  at  all  cor- 
respond to  the  facts ;  furthermore,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  steps  undertaken 
by  the  dual  monarchy  in  Belgrade,  this 
would  have  been  entirely  inconceivable. 

A  glance  at  the  date  shows  that  the 
Bunsen  report  is  misleading,  for  he  him- 
self tells  that  Count  Berc^told,  on  July  30, 
had  expressed  his  consent  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  exchange  of  thought  in  Pe- 
tersburg; the  latter,  therefore,  could  not 
begin  before  the  31st,  while  in  the  night 
from  July  30  to  31  the  mobilization  of 
the  entire  Russian  Army  against  Ger- 
many was  ordered  in  Petersburg,  fi- 
nally making  impossible  the  continuation 
of  the  last  German  attempt  at  mediation 
in  Vienna. 

The  truth  is,  in  spite  of  Russian  and 
English  twistings,  that  without  the  in- 
terval caused  by  Germany's  efforts  in 
Vienna,  which  interval  England  allowed 
to  pass  unused  in  Petersburg,  the  war 
would  have  broken  out  a  few  days 
sooner. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  fact  of  the 
Russian  mobilization,  the  dimensions  and 
tendency  of  which  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  London  Cabinet  at  the 
very  latest  on  July  24,  must  affect  Ger- 
many. 

On  July  24  the  Russian  Government 
declared,  in  an  official  communique,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  remain  in- 
different in  an  Austro-Servian  conflict. 

Germany's  Hand  Forced. 

This  declaration  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  military  measures  which  rep- 
resented the  beginning  of  Russian  mob- 
ilization long  planned.  But  even  on  July 
27  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  Suchom- 
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linof,  assured  the  German  Military  At- 
tache upon  word  of  honor  (Annex  11  of 
the  German  "  White  Paper ")  that  no 
order  for  mobilization  had  been  given 
and  no  reservists  had  been  drawn  and  no 
horse  had  been  commandeered. 

Although  in  this  conversation  there 
had  been  left  no  doubt  to  the  Russian 
Minister  of  War  concerning  the  fact  that 
measures  of  mobilization  against  Austria 
must  be  considered  by  Germany  also  as 
very  threatening  toward  itself,  during 
the  next  days  news  of  the  Russian  mobil- 
ization arrived  in  quick  succession. 

On  the  29th  mobilization  of  Southern 
and  Southwestern  Russia  was  ordered, 
which  was  extended  on  the  30th  to 
twenty-three  provinces. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  to  the  31st, 
while  the  effol-ts  of  the  Kaiser  to  main- 
tain peace  were  continuing  and  were 
receiving  friendly  attention  in  Vienna,  in 
St.  Petersburg  the  mobilization  of  the 
entire  Russian  Army  was  ordered.  Even 
as  late  as  2  P.  M.  on  the  31st,  however, 
(German  "White  Paper,"  Page  18,  of 
New  York  Times  reprint,)  the  Czar 
telegraphed  the  Kaiser  that  the  military 
measures  now  being  taken  were  meant 
for  defensive  purposes  against  Austria's 
preparations,  and  he  gave  his  pledge  as 
far  away  from  desiring  war. 

In  the  face  of  such  evident  duplicity  of 
Russian  politics,  a  further  delay  such  as 
was  desired  by  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen 
would  have  been  for  every  German 
statesman  a  crime  against  the  security 
of  his  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  what  German 
measures  did  the  Russian  Government 
base  its  order  for  mobilization?  The 
British  "  White  Paper "  proves  how 
frivolously  steps  leading  to  the  most 
serious  results  were  ordered  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. On  July  30  Sir  George  Bu- 
chanan telegraphed: 

M.  Sazonof  told  us  that  absolute  proof 
was  in  possession  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  Germany  was  making  military 
and  naval  preparations  against  Russia, 
more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. — (British  "White 
Paper  "  No.  97.) 

Proofs  Lacking. 

On  the  other  hand,  Buchanan's  tele- 


gram of  July  31  (British  "  White  Paper  " 
No.  113)  states: 

Russia  has  also  reason  to  believe  that 
Germany  is  maliing  active  military 
preparations,  and  she  cannot  afford  to 
let  her  get  a  start. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "  No.  113.) 

So,  from  one  day  to  the  next  the  *'  ab- 
solute proof  "  changed  to  a  reason  for  the 
assumption.  In  reality,  both  were  as- 
sertions that  lack  all  proof. 

The  finishing  part  of  a  telegram  sent 
by  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  on  July  31  deserves 
special  mention: 

He  [the  German  Secretary  of  State] 
again  assured  me  that  both  the  Emperor 
William,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
had  even  up  till  last  night  been  urging 
Austria  to  show  willingness  to  continue 
discussion — and  telephonic  communica- 
tions from  Vienna  had  been  of  a  promis- 
ing nature — but  Russia's  mobilization  had 
spoiled  everything. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "   No.  121.) 

Therefore,  the  German  Chancellor,  in 
his  memorandum  placed  before  the 
Reichstag,  stated  with  full  justification: 

The  Russian  Government  has  smashed 
the  laborious  attempts  at  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  European  State  Chancel- 
leries, on  the  eve  of  success,  by  the 
mobilization,  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  empire.  The  measures  for  a  mobiliza- 
tion, about  whose  seriousness  the  Russian 
Government  was  fully  acquainted  from 
the  beginning,  in  connection  with  their 
constant  denial,  show  clearly  that  Russia 
wanted  war. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  that  the  English 
Government  also  was  made  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  intentions  of  the  Russian 
mobilization,  by  a  witness  that  could  not 
be  suspected,  namely,  its  own  representa- 
tive in  St.  Petersburg,  and  therefore  must 
bear  full  responsibility. 

II. 

GREY'S  OMISSIONS  AND  ERRORS. 

We  have  seen  from  the  "  Blue  Book  " 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London 
was  informed  at  the  very  latest  on  July 
24  by  his  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  plan  of  the  Russian  mobilization 
and  consequently  of  the  tremendous  seri- 
ousness of  the  European  situation.  Yet 
eight  to  nine  days  had  to  elapse  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Let  us  see 
whether  Sir  Edward  Grey  used  this  time 
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to  preserve  peace,  according  to  his  own 
documents. 

From  this  testimony  it  appears  that 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  and 
decisive  part  of  the  European  crisis, 
which  began  on  June  28,  1914,  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  heir  to  the 
throne.  Sir  Edward  Grey  refrained  from 
considering  a  direct  participation  of  his 
country  in  the  possible  world  war.  At 
least,  this  must  be  the  impression  gained 
from  his  remarks  to  the  representatives 
of  the  two  powers  with  whom  England  is 
today  at  war.  Thus,  he  said  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  Count 
Mensdorff,  on  July  23: 

The  possible  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  were  terrible.  If  as  many  as 
four  great  powers  of  Europe — let  us  say 
Austria,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany — 
were  engaged  in  war,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  must  involve  the  expenditure  of  so 
vast  a  sum  of  money  and  such  an  inter- 
ference with  trade  that  a  war  would  be 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  complete 
collapse  of  European  credit  and  industry. 
— (BriUsh  "White  Paper"  No.  3.) 

Here  Grey  speaks  only  of  four  of  the 
big  powers  at  most  that  may  go  to  war, 
without  even  hinting  at  the  fifth,  namely, 
England.  On  July  24  he  had  another  con- 
versation with  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
the  theme  of  which  was  the  note — mean- 
while presented  to  Servia.  It  caused  ap- 
prehensions on  his  part,  but  he  declared 
again: 

The  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Aus- 
tria and  Servia  were  not  the  concern  of 
his   Majesty's   Government.    •    •    • 

I  IGrey]  ended  by  saying  that  doubtless 
we  should  enter  into  an  exchange  of  views 
with  other  powers,  and  that  I  must  await 
their  views  as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. — 
(British  "  White  Paper  "  No.  5.) 

We  are  already  striking  the  fateful 
peculiarity  of  Grey's  policy  to  hesitate 
where  prompt  action,  or  at  least  a  clear 
and  open  conduct,  would  have  been  his 
duty.  This  weakness  of  his  nature  has 
been  used  with  great  art  by  French  and 
Russian  diplomacy.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  conversation  of  July  24  between 
him  and  the  French  Ambassador,  Cam- 
bon,  in  London: 

M.  Cambon  said  that,  If  there  was  a 
chance  of  mediation  by  the  four  powers 
he    had    no    doubt    that    his    Government 


would  be  glad  to  Join  In  it;  but  he  pointed 
out  that  wc  could  not  say  anything  In  St. 
Petersburg  till  Russia  had  expressed 
some  opinion  or  taken  some  action.  But. 
when  two  days  were  over,  Austria  would 
march  into  Servia,  for  the  Servians  could 
not  possibly  accept  the  Austrian  demand. 
Russia  would  be  compelled  by  her  public 
opinion  to  take  action  as  soon  as  Austria 
attacked  Servia,  and,  therefore,  once  the 
Austrians  had  attacked  Servia  it  would 
be  too  late  for  any  mediation. — (British 
"  White  Paper  "  No.  10.) 

Thus,  England  must  not  give  any  ad- 
vice to  Russia  before  it  knows  Russia's 
intent  and  even  its  measures.  But  inas- 
much as  Austria  will  have  proceeded 
against  Servia  by  that  time  Russia  must 
make  war,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  even 
on  July  24  the  catastrophe  is  considered 
unavoidable.  Grey  shows  himself  more 
and  more  hypnotized  by  the  fatalistic 
view  that  it  is  too  late.  Hence  he  reports 
also  on  July  24  a  conversation  of  the 
German  Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnowsky: 

I  reminded  the  German  Ambassador 
that  some  days  ago  he  had  expressed  a 
personal  hope  that  if  need  arose  I  would 
endeavor  to  exercise  moderating  influ- 
ence at  St.  Petersburg,  but  now  I  said 
that,  in  view  of  the  extraordinarily  stiff 
character  of  the  Austrian  note,  the  short- 
ness of  time  allowed,  and  the  wide  scope 
of  the  demands  upon  Servia,  I  felt  quite 
helpless  as  far  as  Russia  was  concerned, 
and  I  did  not  believe  any  power  could 
exercise  influence  alone. — (BriUsh 

"  White    Paper "     No.     11.) 

From  a  conversation  of  Grey  with  the 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, on  July  25: 

Alone  we  could  do  nothing.  The  French 
Government  were  traveling  [this  refers 
to  the  visit  at  St  Petersburg  by  Messrs. 
Poincarfi  and  Viviani]  at  the  moment, 
and  I  had  had  no  time  to  consult  them, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their 
views. — (British  "  White  Paper  "  No.  25.) 

If  Sir  Edward  Grey  sincerely  desired 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  he  must  have 
had  to  use  his  entire  influence  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  bring  about  the  stopping 
of  the  threatening  military  measures 
taken  by  Russia,  whereas  he  was  wait- 
ing for  the  opinion  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  bound  to  do  this,  so 
much  the  more  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  demanded  from  Germany  that  it 
should  exert  its  influence  with  Austria. 

That  this  request  of  Grey's  was  com- 
plied with  by  Germany  in  so  far  as  it 
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was  in  any  way  in  accord  with  the  al- 
liance with  Austria-Hungary,  and  that 
in  Vienna  every  effort  was  made  to  con- 
ciliate matters,  is  shown  by  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Chancellor;  he  declares: 

In  spite  of  this  [the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  having  remarlted  with  full 
appreciation  of  our  action  that  it  had 
come  too  late]  we  continued  our  media- 
tory efforts  to  the  utmost  and  advised 
Vienna  to  make  any  possible  compromise 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  mon- 
archy.— (German  "  White  Paper,"  Page 
17,  of  New  Yoek  Times  reprint.) 

Grey  well  knew  that  Germany  was 
doing  all  it  could  to  mediate  in  Vienna. 
He  expressed  his  recognition  and  his 
joy  over  it  on  July  28  ("Blue  Book," 
Page  67) : 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  hear  from  the 
German  Ambassador  here  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  have  taken  action  at 
Vienna  in  the  sense  of  the  conversation 
recorded  in  my  telegram  of  yesterday  to 
you. — (British    "White    Paper"    No.    67.)* 

Neither  has  Grey  been  left  in  the  dark 
by  the  German  side  concerning  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  by  the  Russian  mobili- 
zation made  every  attempt  to  mediate  in 
Vienna  abortive.  Even  on  July  31  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  tele- 
graphed: 

The  Chancellor  Informs  me  that  his  ef- 
forts to  preach  peace  and  moderation  at 
Vienna  have  been  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  Russian  mobilization  against  Aus- 
tria. He  has  done  everything  possible 
to  obtain  his  object  at  Vienna,  perhaps 
even  rather  more  than  was  altogether 
palatable  at  the  Ballplatz. — (British 
"  White  Paper  "  No.  108.) 


♦Recently  a  book  entitled  "  Why  We  Make 
War,"  in  defense  of  Great  Britain,  appeared 
at  Oxford,  as  the  authors  of  which  "  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  for  Modern  History  In 
Oxford  "  are  mentioned.  This  work  under- 
takes, on  the  ground  of  the  official  publica- 
tions, to  whitewash  Grey's  policy,  and  of 
course  incidentally  the  Russian  policy.  All 
together  this  publication,  parading  in  the 
gown  of  science,  is  contradicted  by  our  own 
presentation  of  the  facts;  it  may  be  men- 
tioned also  that  this  work  contains  in  part 
positive  untruths.  Thus  it  states  on  Page 
70  (retranslation) : 

No    diplomatic    pressure    whatever    was 
exerted  [by  Germany]  on  Vienna,  which, 
under  the  protection  of  Berlin,  was  per- 
mitted to  do  with  Servia  as  she  liked. 
Grey's  own  words  contradict  this  assertion. 


England  and  Russia. 
How,  on  the  other  hand,  about  Grey's 
action  with  Russia?  From  the  very  be- 
ginning one  should  have  had  a  right  to 
expect  that,  as  Germany  acted  in  Vienna, 
thus  France,  if  it  was  active  in  Grey's 
spirit,  would  be  working  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  peace.  Of  this  no  trace  whatso- 
ever can  be  found.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thus  far  has  not  published  any 
series  of  documents  concerning  its  activ- 
ity during  the  crisis,  and  neither  in  the 
Russian  "  Orange  Book  "  nor  in  the  Eng- 
lish "  Blue  Book  "  is  anything  mentioned 
of  the  mediating  activity  on  the  part  of 
France. 

On  the  contrary,  the  latter  power, 
wherever  she  puts  in  an  appearance — 
as  for  instance  in  the  conversation  of 
the  English  Ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg with  his  French  colleague  and  M. 
Sazonof,  as  mentioned  above — appears 
as  fully  identical  with  Russia. 

It  is  also  stated  on  July  24: 
The  French  Ambassador  gave  me  to 
understand  that  France  would  fulfill  all 
the  obligations  entailed  by  her  alliance 
with  Russia  if  necessity  arose,  besides 
supporting  Russia  strongly  in  all  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  *  *  *  It  seems  to 
me  from  the  language  held  by  French 
Ambassador  that  even  if  we  decline  to 
Join  them,  France  and  Russia  are  de- 
termined to  make  a  strong  stand.— (British 
"  White  Paper  "  No.  6.) 

One  should  think  that  Grey,  who  in 
view  of  this  could  not  possibly  expect 
an  influence  for  peace  being  brought  to 
bear  by  France,  but  only  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Russian  desire  for  aggression, 
now  would  have  acted  in  the  most  ener- 
getic manner  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

In  reality,  however,  during  the  days 
that  still  remained,  aside  from  a  weak 
and  in  St.  Petersburg  absolutely  inef- 
fective advice  to  postpone  mobilization, 
he  did  nothing  whatsoever,  and  later 
placed  himself  in  a  manner  constantly 
more  recognizable  on  the  side  of  Russia. 

The  claim  that  the  time  limit  given 
by  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  that  Grey's  mediation 
had  only  miscarried  owing  to  the  haste 
of  Germany,  is  disproved  by  the  firitish 
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documents  themselves.  De  Bunsen  on 
July  26  telegraphed  to  Grey  from  Vienna: 
Russian  Ambassador  Just  returned  from 
leave.  thinks  that  Austro-Hungarlan 
Government  are  determined  on  war  and 
that  It  Is  impossible  for  Russia  to  remain 
indifferent.  He  does  not  propose  to  press 
for  more  time  In  the  sense  of  your  tele- 
gram of  the  25th  Inst. — (British  "White 
Paper  "  No.  40.) 

Therefore  Russia  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  very  shy  and  timid  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  by  the  London  Secretary 
of  State,  even  where  these  were  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  to  change  the  po- 
sition taken  by  Austria, 

Another  proof:  Sazonof  on  July  27  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  London  which  the  latter  transmitted 
to  Grey,  and  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  much  mentioned  proposition  of  the 
latter  to  have  the  conflict  investigated 
by  a  conference  of  the  four  great  pow- 
ers not  immediately  concerned. 

Russian  Sincerity  Questioned. 
The  conference  plan  was  declined  with- 
out much  hesitation  and  openly  by  Ger- 
many, because  it  was  compelled  to  see 
therein  an  attempt  to  place  Austria  be- 
fore a  European  court  of  arbitration,  and 
because  it  knew  the  serious  determina- 
tion of  its  ally  in  this  matter.  But  did 
Russia  really  want  the  conference? 
Minister  Sazonof  declares: 

I  replied  to  the  [British]  Ambassador 
that  I  have  begun  conversations  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  under 
conditions  which  I  hope  may  be  favorable. 
I  have  not,  however,  received  as  yet  any 
reply  to  the  proposal  made  by  me  for  re- 
vising the  note  between  the  two  Cabinets. 
— (British    "  White    Paper  "    No.   53.) 

Here  it  is  shown  plainly  how  little  the 
conference  plan  was  after  the  heart  of 
the  Russians.  Had  they  accepted  it  it 
would  have  had  to  be  done  immediately. 
As  soon  as  the  situation  had  grown  very 
much  more  serious  by  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  with  Austria-Hungary  there 
would  have  been  no  more  time  for  this.* 

•In  the  aforementioned  book  of  the  Oxford 
historians  there  is  stated  on  Page  (t9  (re- 
translation)  : 

This  mediation   [namely,   Grey's  media- 
tion   proposition]    had    already    been    ac- 
cepted by  Russia  on  July  25th. 
We  have  shown   In   the   foregoing  that  the 
Russian  Government  did  in  no  manner  sub- 


A  telegram  of  the  English  Ambassa* 
dor  in  St.  Petersburg,  dated  July  27, 
(British  "White  Paper"  No.  55,)  shows 
how  this  conference  was  expected  to  be 
conducted  in  St.  Petersburg: 

His    Excellency    [Sazonof]   said   he   was 
perfectly    ready     to    stand    aside    if    the 
powers  accepted   the  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference,   but   he    trusted    that    you    would 
keep   in   touch   with   the   Russian   Ambas- 
sador in  the  event  of  its  taking  place. — 
(British  "  White  Paper  "  No.  55.) 
Russian  shrewdness  evidently  expected 
to  control  the  conference  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  Grey,  who  of  course  v/ould 
have    been    the    Chairman.      The    dis- 
patches of  his  own   Ambassadors  lying 
before  him  should  have  enabled  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  see  the  perfidy  of  the 
Russian  policy.    Buchanan  wrote  on  the 
28th  from  St.  Petersburg: 

•  •  •  and  asked  him  whether  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  which  the 
Austrian  Ambas.sador  had,  I  understood, 
been  instructed  to  give  in  respect  to  Ser- 
via's  integrity  and  Independence.  •  •  • 
In  reply  his  Excellency  stated  that  If 
Servia  were  attacked  Russia  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  engagement  which 
Austria  might  take  on  these  two  points. 
•  •  •  — (British  "  White  Paper  "  No.  72.) 

Entirely  in  contrast  herewith   is  one 

scribe  to  the  conference  plan  In  binding 
terms.  As  an  additional  proof,  a  part  of 
Buchanan's  dispatch  of  the  25th  may  be 
mentioned : 

He  [Sazonof]  would  like  to  see  the  ques- 
tion placed  on  international  footing.  •  •  ♦ 
If  Servia  should  appeal  to  the  powers, 
Russia  would  be  quite  ready  to  stand 
aside  and  leave  the  question  in  the  hands 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
It  would  be  pos.sible  in  his  opinion  that 
Servia  might  propose  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  arbitration. — (British  "  White 
Paper "    No.    17.) 

Hence,  not  if  England,  but  only  If  Servia 
would  propose  arbitration  by  the  powers, 
Mr.  Sazonof  was  willing!  The  most  amusing 
part  of  this  is  that  the  Rus.sian  Minister  him- 
self considers  such  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  Servia  merely  as  "  possible  "  ;  evidently  it 
would  have  appeared  as  a  great  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  Bel- 
grade if  it,  standing  on  the  same  bas'.s  as 
Austria-Hungary,  would  appear  before  a 
European  tribunal !  For  us  there  Is  no  ad- 
ditional proof  necessary  that  a  mediation 
conference,  which  for  Austria  was  not  ac- 
ceptable even  when  proposed  by  England, 
would  be  unthinkable  If  the  move  for  such 
came  from  Servfa.  In  expressing  such  an 
idea.  Mr.  Sazonof  proved  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  bring  war  about. 
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report  of  the  British  representative  in 
Vienna,  dated  Aug.  1,  and  speaking  of  a 
conversation  with  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor there: 

Russia  would,  according  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  be  satisfied  even  now  with 
assurance  respecting  Servian  integrity 
and  independence.  He  said  that  Russia 
had  no  intention  to  attacl<  Austria.— 
(British   "  White  Paper  "   No.   141.) 

What,  then,  may  one  ask,  was  the 
opinion  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
formed  concerning  Russia's  real  inten- 
tions? He  learns  from  Russian  sources 
and  notes  faithfully  that  Russia  will  ac- 
cept Austrian  guarantees  for  independ- 
ence of  Servia,  and  also  that  it  will  not 
accept  such  guarantees.  It  is  the  same 
duplicity  which  Russia,  when  its  own 
mobilization  was  concerned,  showed  to- 
ward Germany.  Did  Sir  Edward  not 
notice  this  duplicity,  or  did  he  not  wish 
to  notice  it?  If  the  documents  of  the 
English  Government  have  not  been  se- 
lected with  the  purpose  to  confuse,  then 
in  London  the  decision  to  take  part  in 
the  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
certainty  at  the  beginning.  We  have 
seen  that  Ambassador  Buchanan  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  July  24  gave  the  Russian 
Minister  to  understand  that  England 
was  not  of  a  mind  to  go  to  war  on  ac- 
count of  Servia.  This  position,  taken  by 
the  Ambassador,  was  approved  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  the  following  day  in  the 
following  words: 

I  entirely  approve  what  you  said    •    *    • 

and  I  cannot  promise  more  on  behalf  of 

the      Government.   —    (British       "  White 

Paper  "  No.  24.) 

Based  upon  these  instructions,  Sir 
George  Buchanan,  even  on  July  27,  stated 
to  M.  Sazonof,  who  continued  to  urge 
England  to  unconditionally  join  Russia 
and  France: 

I  added  that  you  [Grey]  could  not  prom- 
ise to  do  anything  more,  and  that  his 
Excellency  was  mistaken  if  he  believed 
that  the  cause  of  peace  could  be  promoted 
by  our  telling  the  German  Government 
that  they  would  have  to  deal  with  us  as 
well  as  with  Russia  and  France  if  she 
supported  Austria  by  force  of  arms.  Their 
[the  German]  attitude  would  merely  be 
stiffened  by  such  a  menace. — (British 
"  White   Paper  "   No.   44.) 

But  on  this  same  27th  day  of  July, 
Grey,  submitting  to  the  intrigues  of  Rus- 


sian and  French  diplomacy,  had  com- 
mitted one  very  fateful  step  (Telegram 
to  Buchanan,  July  27): 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador that  in  German  and  Austrian  circles 
impression  prevails  that  in  any  event  we 
would  stand  aside.  His  Excellency  de- 
plored the  effect  that  such  an  impression 
must  produce.  This  impression  ought,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  to  be  dispelled  by  the 
orders  we  have  given  to  the  first  fleet 
which  is  concentrated,  as  it  happens,  at 
Portland  not  to  disperse  for  manoeuvre 
leave.  But  I  explained  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador  that  my  reference  to  it  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  anything  mora 
than  diplomatic  action  was  promised. — 
.   (British  "  White  Paper  "  No.  47.) 

For  Russia  this  order  to  the  fleet  meant 
very  much  more  than  a  diplomatic  action. 
Sazonof  saw  that  the  wind  in  London 
was  turning  in  his  favor  and  he  made 
use  of  it.  Among  themselves  the  Rus- 
sian diplomatists  seem  to  have  for  a 
long  time  been  clear  and  open  in  tlieir 
discussion  of  their  real  object.  You  find 
among  the  documents  of  the  Russian 
"  Orange  Book  "  the  following  telegram 
of  Sazonof  of  July  25  to  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador in  London: 

In  case  of  a  new  aggravation  of  the 
situation,  possibly  provoking  on  the  part 
of  the  great  powers'  united  action,  [des 
actions  conformes,]  we  count  that  Eng- 
land will  not  delay  placing  herself  clear- 
ly on  the  side  of  Russia  and  France,  with 
the  view  to  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  in  favor  of  which  she  has  con- 
stantly intervened  in  the  past,  and  which 
would  without  doubt  be  compromised  in 
the  case  of  the  triumph  of  Austria. — (Rus- 
sian "  Orange  Paper  "  No.  17.) 

There  is  no  mention  of  Servia  here, 
but  Austria  should  not  triumph.  Rus- 
sia's real  intention,  of  course,  was  not 
placed  so  nakedly  before  the  British 
Secretary  of  State,  hence  to  him  the 
appearance  was  maintained  that  the  lit- 
tle State  of  the  Sawe  was  the  only  con- 
sideration, although  the  Russian  Army 
was  already  being  mobilized  with  all 
energy. 

On  the  28th  he  wires  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  Count  Benckendorff,  to 
London  to  inform  the  British  Govern- 
ment: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Englnad  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  any  other  power  to  make 
another  attempt  at  Berlin  to  Induge  the 
German   Government   to   take   the   neces- 
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sary  action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
key  of  the  situation  is  to  l)e  found  at  Ber- 
lin.—(British   ••  White  Paper  "   No.  54.) 

The  opinion  subtly  suggested  upon  him 
by  Paris  and  Petersburg  diplomacy, 
namely,  that  he  should  not  use  •  any 
pressure  upon  Russia,  but  upon  Ger- 
many, now  takes  hold  of  Grey  more  and 
more.  On  July  29  he  writes  to  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  as  follows: 

In  fact,  mediation  was  ready  to  come 
into  operation  by  any  method  that  Ger- 
many thought  possible  if  only  Germany 
would  "  press  the  button  in  the  Interests 
of  peace."  —  (British  "  White  Paper  " 
No.  84.) 

Petersburg,  now  assured  of  the  sup- 
port of  Grey,  becomes  more  and  more 
outspoken  for  war.  On  the  28th  Grey 
again  expressed  one  of  his  softhearted 
propositions  for  peace.  Mr.  Sazonof 
hardly  made  the  effort  to  hide  his  con- 
tempt. Buchanan  telegraphs  on  the  29th 
as  follows: 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said 
that  proposal  referred  to  in  your  telegram 
of  the  28th  Inst,  was  one  of  secondary 
importance.  Under  altered  circumstances 
of  situation  he  did  not  attach  weight  to 
it  •  •  •  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  given  me  to  understand  that  Russia 
would  not  precipitate  war  by  crossing 
frontier  immediately,  and  a  week  or  more 
would  in  any  case  elapse  before  mobiliza- 
tion was  completed.  In  order  to  find  an 
issue  out  of  a  dangerous  situation  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  in  the  meanwhile 
all  work  together. — (British  "  White 
Paper"   No.   78.) 

Naivete  or  Cynicism? 

Here  it  really  becomes  impossible  to 
judge  where  the  naivete  of  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  ends  and  cynicism  be- 
gins, for  Sazonof  could  not  have  told  to 
him  more  plainly  than  in  these  lines  that 
all  Russia's  ostensible  readiness  for  peace 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  win  time 
to  complete  the  strategical  location  of 
the  Russian  troops. 

This  point  is  emphasized  by  one  docu- 
ment coming  from  a  writer  presumably 
unbiased,  but  presumably  distrustful  of 
Germany,  wherein  the  confirmation  is 
found  that  England  and  Russia  had  come 
to  a  full  agreement  during  these  days. 

On  July  30  the  Belgian  Charge  d* Af- 
faires de  I'Escaille  in  Petersburg  re- 
ported to  the  Belgian  Government  upon 


the  European  crisis.  Owing  to  the  fast 
developing  events  of  a  warlike  nature, 
this  letter  did  not  reach  its  address  by 
mail,  and  it  was  published  later  on.  The 
Belgian  diplomatist  writes: 

It  is  undeniable  that  Germany  tried  hard 
here  [that  is,  in  Petersburg]  and  in 
Vienna  to  find  any  means  whatsoever  in 
order  to  forestall  a  general  conflict    •    •   • 

And  after  M.  de  I'Escaille  has  told 
that  Russia — what  the  Czar  and  his  War 
Minister  with  their  highest  assurances 
toward  Germany  had  denied — was  mobi- 
lizing its  own  army,  he  continues: 

Today  at  Petersburg  one  is  absolutely 
convinced,  yes,  they  have  even  received 
assurances  in  that  direction,  that  England 
and  France  will  stay  by  them.  This  as- 
sistance is  of  decisive  importance  and  has 
contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the 
[Russian]   war  party. 

This  settles  Grey's  pretended  "  at- 
tempts at  mediation."  The  truth  is  that 
British  politics  decided  to  prevent  a  dip- 
lomatic success  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
now  worked  openly  toward  the  Russian 
aim.  "  The  exertion  of  pressure  upon 
Berlin  "  included  already  a  certain  threat, 
mingled  with  good  advice. 

On  July  23  Grey  had  only  spoken  of 
four  possible  powers  in  war;  hence  when 
on  the  German  side  some  hope  of  Eng- 
land maintaining  neutrality  was  indulged 
in,  this  impression  rested  upon  Grey's 
own  explanations.  On  July  29,  how- 
ever, after  a  political  conversation  with 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador 
in  London,  he  adds  an  important  personal 
bit  of  information.  He  wires  concerning 
it  to  Berlin,  to  Goschen: 

After  speaking  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador this  afternoon  about  the  Euopean 
situation,  I  said  that  I  wished  to  say  to 
him,  in  a  quite  private  and  friendly  way, 
something  that  was  on  my  mind.  The 
situation  was  very  grave.  •  •  •  But  if 
we  failed  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  if  the  issue  spread  so  that  it  in- 
volved every  European  Interest,  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  open  to  any  reproach  from 
him,  that  the  friendly  tone  of  all  our 
conversations  had  misled  him  or  his  Gov- 
ernment into  supposing  that  we  should 
not  take  action.  ♦  •  •  But  we  knew 
very  well  that  if  the  issue  did  become 
such  that  we  thought  that  British  inter- 
ests required  us  to  intervene,  we  must 
Intervene  at  once  and  the  decision  would 
have  to  be  very  rapid. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "   No.   89.) 
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But  what  is  especially  wrong  is  that 
Grey  brought  this  warning,  which  only 
could  have  any  effect  if  it  remained  an 
absolute,  confidential  secret  between  the 
English  and  German  Governments,  also 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  so  that  the 
entire  Entente  could  mischievously  look 
on  and  see  whether  Germany  really 
would  give  in  to  British  pressure.  Of 
course,  in  his  manner  of  swaying  to  and 
fro,  he  did  not  wish  either  that  Cambon 
should  not  accept  this  information  to 
the  German  Ambassador  as  a  decided 
taking  of  a  position  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land: 

I  thought  it  necessary  [speaking  to  M. 
Cambon]  to  say  that  because  as  he  knew 
we  were  taking  all  precautions  with  re- 
gard to  our  fleet  and  I  was  about  to  warn 
Prince  Lichnowsky  not  to  count  on  our 
standing  aside,  but  it  would  not  be  fair 
that  I  should  let  M.  Cambon  be  misled 
into  supposing  that  we  had  decided  what 
to  do  in  a  contingency  that  I  still  hoped 
might  not  arise.  *  *  * — (British  *'  White 
Paper  "  No.  87.) 

Stirring  Up  Trouble. 

On  the  German  side  Grey's  open 
threat,  which  was  presented,  however, 
with  smooth  and  friendly  sounding 
words,  was  received  with  quiet  polite- 
ness. Goschen  telegraphed  on  the  30th 
concerning  a  talk  with  State  Secretary 
von  Jagow: 

His  Excellency  added  that  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Prince  Lichnowsky  last  night 
contains  matter  which  he  had  heaid  with 
regret,  but  not  exactly  with  surprise, 
and,  at  all  events,  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  frankness  and  loyalty  with 
which  you  had  spoken. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "  No.  98.) 

Now  the  work  of  stirring  up  trouble 
is  continued  unceasingly.  On  July  30 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Sir  F. 
Bertie,  concerning  a  conversation  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  reports: 

He  [Poincar^]  is  convinced  that  peace 
between  the  powers  is  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain.  If  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment announced  that  England  would  come 
to  the  aid  of  France  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict between  France  and  Germany  *  *  * 
there  would  be  no  war,  for  Germany 
would  at  once  modify  her  attitude. — (Brit- 
ish "White  Paper"  No.  99.) 

Did  Grey  really  think  for  one  moment 


that  the  German  Empire  would  change 
its  position  immediately,  in  other  words, 
would  suddenly  leave  its  ally  in  need,  or 
is  all  this  only  a  mass  of  diplomatic 
blandishments  ? 

On  the  same  day  Grey  steps  from  the 
personal  warning  which  he  had  given  to 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  sharpest 
official  threat.  In  a  telegram  to  the 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  upon  the  question 
placed  before  him  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  empire  on  the  day  prior,  (British 
"White  Paper"  No.  85,)  whether  Eng- 
land would  remain  neutral  if  Germany 
would  bind  itself,  after  possible  war,  to 
claim  no  French  territory  in  Europe 
whatever,  while  in  lieu  of  the  French  col- 
onies a  like  guarantee  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Grey  answers  with  thundering 
words: 

His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  Chancellor's  pro- 
posal that  they  should  bind  themselves 
to  neutrality  on  such  terms.  What  he 
asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand 
by  while  French  colonies  are  taken  and 
France  is  beaten,  so  long  as  Germany 
does  not  take  French  territory  as  distinct 
from  the  colonies.  From  a  material  point 
of  view  such  a  proposal  is  unacceptable, 
for  France  without  further  territory  in 
Europe  being  taken  from  her  could  be  so 
crushed  as  to  lose  lier  position  as  a  great 
power  and  become  subordinate  to  German 
policy.  Altogether  apart  from  that,  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  to  make  this 
bargain  with  Germany  at  the  expense  of 
France,  a  disgrace  from  which  the  good 
name  of  this  country  could  never  recover. 
— (British    "  White   Paper  "    No.    101.) 

With  this  telegram  the  war  on  Ger- 
many was  practically  declared,  for  as 
a  price  of  British  neutrality  an  open 
humiliation  of  Germany  was  demanded. 
If  France — the  question  of  French  col- 
onies is  of  very  minor  importance  in 
this  connection — must  not  be  defeated 
by  Germany,  then  England  forbade  the 
German  Government  to  make  war.  It 
was  furthermore  stated  that  Germany 
was  absolutely  compelled  to  accept  Rus- 
sian-French dictates,  and  would  have  to 
leave  Austria  to  its  own  resources.  This 
would  have  meant  Germany's  retirement 
from  the  position  of  a  great  power,  even 
if  she  had  backed  down  before  such  a 
challenge. 
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III. 
THE  AGREEMENT  WITH  FRANCE. 

Only  in  the  light  of  the  developments 
concerning  England's  relation  to  France, 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Grey's 
policy,  swaying  between  indecision  and 
precipitate  action,  becomes  apparent. 

In  all  the  explanations  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  had  presented  to  the  British  Par- 
liament concerning  the  relations  to  other 
large  powers,  the  assurance  had  been  re- 
peated that  no  binding  agreements  with 
the  two  partners  of  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  had  been  made,  above  all,  that 
no  agreement  with  France  existed.  Only 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Aug.  3,  1914,  which  meant  the  war 
with  Germany,  Grey  gave  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  news  of  certain 
agreements  which  made  it  a  duty  for 
Great  Britain  to  work  together  with 
France  in  any  European  crisis. 

The  fateful  document,  which  in  the 
form  of  an  apparently  private  letter  to 
the  French  Ambassador,  dealt  with  one 
of  the  most  important  compacts  of  mod- 
ern history,  was  written  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1912,  and  is  published  in  the 
British  "White  Paper"  No.  105,  Annex  1: 

London  Foreign  Office,  Nov.  22,  1912. 
My  Dear  Ambassador : 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  the 
French  and  British  naval  and  military  ex- 
perts have  consulted  together.  It  has  al- 
ways been  understood  that  such  consulta- 
tion does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  either 
Government  to  decide  at  any  future  time 
whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other  by 
armed  force.  We  have  agreed  that  con- 
sultation between  experts  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  regarded  as  an  engage- 
ment that  commits  either  Government  to 
action  in  a  contingency  that  has  not 
arisen  and  may  never  arise.  The  disposi- 
tion, for  instance,  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish fleets  respectively  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  not  based  upon  an  engagement  to 
co-operate  in  war. 

You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that.  If 
either  Government  had  grave  reason  to 
expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third 
power,  it  might  become  essential  to  know 
whether  it  could  in  that  event  depend 
upon  the  armed  assistance  of  the  other. 

I  agree  that,  if  either  Government  had 
grave  reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  a  third  power,  or  something  that 
threatened    the   general    peace,    it    should 


Immediately  discusa  with  the  other 
whether  both  Governments  should  act 
together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to 
preserve  peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures 
they  would  be  prepared  to  take  In  com- 
mon. If  these  measures  involved  action, 
the  plans  of  the  General  .Staffs  would  at 
once  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
Governments  would  then  decide  what  ef- 
fect should  be  given  to  them. 
Yours,  Ac,  E.  GREY. 

Was  Parliament  Deceived? 
A  few  members  of  the  English  Par- 
liament who  on  Aug.  3  dared  to  gingerly 
protest  against  the  war  may  have  had 
reason  to  complain  about  the  hiding  of 
facts  from  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
such  understandings  can  be  made  with- 
out any  one  having  an  idea  of  their  ex- 
istence, then — so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned— the  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, theoretically  being  exercised  by  a 
Parliament,  becomes  a  fiction. 

Veiled  Defensive  Alliance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Grey  does  not 
desire  to  have  accepted  as  political  obli- 
gations the  conversations  of  the  French 
and  English  Army  and  Navy  General 
Staffs  concerning  the  future  plans  of 
campaign  which  took  place  from  time 
to  time  in  times  of  peace.  However,  the 
true  tendency  of  this  agreement,  for 
such  it  is,  gives  itself  away  in  the  prom- 
ise to  immediately  enter  with  France 
into  a  political  and  military  exchange  of 
opinions  in  every  critical  situation;  it 
means  in  realty  nothing  less  than  a  veiled 
defensive  alliance  which  by  clever  dip- 
lomatic manipulations  can  be  changed 
without  any  difficulty  to  an  offensive 
one,  for  inasmuch  as  the  English  Gov- 
ernment promises  to  consult  and  work  to- 
gether with  France,  and  consequently 
also  with  its  ally,  Russia,  in  every  crisis, 
before  a  serious  investigation  of  the  mo- 
ments of  danger,  it  waives  all  right  of 
taking  an  independent  position. 

How  would  England  ever  have  been 
able  to  enter  a  war  against  France 
without  throwing  upon  itself  the  accusa- 
tion of  faithlessness  against  one  with 
whose  plans  for  war  it  had  become  ac- 
quainted through  negotiations  lasting 
through  years? 

Here  a  deviation  may  be  permissible, 
which  leaves  for  a  moment  the  basis  of 
documentary  proof. 
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If  one  considers  how  this  agreement  of 
such  immeasurable  consequences  was  not 
only  hidden  from  the  British  Parliament 
by  the  Cabinet,  but  how  to  the  very  edge 
of  conscious  deceit  its  existence  was  de- 
nied— in  the  year  1913  Premier  Asquith 
answered  a  query  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  were  no 
unpublished  agreements  in  existence 
which  in  a  case  of  war  between  Euro- 
pean powers  would  interfere  with  or 
limit  free  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  or  Parliament  as  to 
whether  or  not  Britain  should  take  part 
at  a  war — then  certain  reports  making 
their  appearance  with  great  persistency 
in  June,  1914,  concerning  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian naval  agreement  are  seen  in  a  dif- 
ferent light. 

Persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
happenings  in  diplomacy  then  stated  that 
the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  M. 
Iswolski,  during  the  visit  which  the  King 
of  England  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  were 
paying  to  Paris,  had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  English  statesmen  for  the  plan 
of  such  an  agreement.  A  formal  alliance, 
it  was  said,  was  not  being  demanded  by 
Russia  immediately,  for  good  reasons. 
M.  Iswolski  was  attempting  to  go  nearer 
to  his  goal,  carefully,  step  by  step. 

It  had  been  preliminarily  agreed  that 
negotiations  should  be  started  between 
the  British  Admiralty  and  the  Russian 
Naval  Attache  in  London,  Capt.  Wolkow. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Wolkow  during  June 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  few  days  to, 
as  was  assumed,  obtain  instructions  and 
then  return  to  London. 

Grey's  "Twisty"  Answer. 

These  happenings  aroused  so  much 
attention  in  England  that  questions  were 
raised  in  Parliament  concerning  them.  It 
was  noted  how  twisty  Grey's  answer  was. 
He  referred  to  the  answer  of  the 
Premier,  already  mentioned,  stated  that 
the  situation  is  unchanged,  and  said  then 
that  no  negotiations  were  under  way 
concerning  a  naval  agreement  with  any 
foreign  nation.  "  As  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge  the  matter,"  no  such  negotia- 
tions would  be  entered  into  later  on. 

The  big  Liberal  newspaper,  The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  was  not  at  all  satisfied 


with  this  explanation;  it  assumed  that 
certain  conditional  preliminary  agree- 
ments might  not  be  excluded. 

This  Russian  plan,  which  was  later 
worked  out  in  St.  Petersburg,  went  into 
oblivion  on  account  of  the  rapidly  follow- 
ing European  war.  In  the  light  of  the 
following  revelation  of  Grey's  agreement 
with  France,  the  news  of  the  naval  agree- 
ment desired  by  Iswolski  assumed  an- 
other aspect. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Anglo-French 
agreement.  The  following  remarks  by 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  re- 
ported by  Grey,  prove  that,  on  the 
ground  of  this  agreement,  France,  with 
very  little  trouble,  would  be  able  to  make 
out  of  a  diplomatic  entanglement  a  case 
for  Allies'  interest  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned. 

A  German  "Attack." 
He  [Cambon]  anticipated  that  the 
[German]  aggression  would  take  the  form 
of  either  a  demand  to  cease  her  prepara- 
tions or  a  demand  that  she  should  engage 
to  remain  neutral  if  there  was  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia.  Neither  of 
these  things  would  France  admit.— (British 
"  White  Paper  "  No.  105.) 

Therefore,  even  the  demand  addressed 
to  France  not  to,  jointly  with  Russia, 
attack  Germany  became  a  German  "  at- 
tack," which  obliged  England  to  come 
to  the  aid! 

In  spite  of  this,  even  on  July  27  in  a 
conversation   with   Cambon,   Grey   gave 
himself  the  appearance  as  if  his  hands 
were  free.    He  told  the  Frenchman: 
If  Germany  became  involved  and  France 
became  involved  we  had  not  made  up  our 
minds  what  we  should  do ;  it  was  a  case 
that  we  should  have  to  consider.    •    •    • 
We  were  free  from  engagements  and  we 
should  have  to  decide  what  British  inter- 
ests required  us  to  do. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "   No.   87.) 

M.  Cambon  remarked  in  reply  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  clearly  pic- 
tured the  situation,  but  on  the  very 
following  day  the  French  Ambassador 
took  the  liberty  to  remind  Grey  of  the 
letter  written  in  1912.  (British  "White 
Paper  "  No.  105.) 

Grey  did  not  deny  the  claim  implied 
in  this  reminder,  but  even  as  late  as 
July  31  he  reports  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  conversation  with  Cambon: 


VON      BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

German    Imperial    Chancellor. 

(Photo   frftni    Hiuiu  M    Uritlhi  I!'   % 


COUNT     LEOPOLD     BERCHTOLQ 
Austro- Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  I'hntit   from    I'nilrrwood   d   Vntti  rxrooii.) 
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Up  to  the  present  moment  we  did  not 
feel  and  public  opinion  did  not  feel  that 
any  treaties  or  obilgatlons  of  this  coun- 
try    were     involved.    •••&!.     Cambon 
repeated   his  question   whether   we   would 
help  France  If  Germany  made  an  attack 
on  her.     I  said  I  could  only  adhere  to  the 
answer  that,  as  far   as  things  had  gone 
at  present,  we  could  not  taJte  any  engage- 
ment.   •    •    ♦    I    said    that    the    Cabinet 
would  certainly  be  summoned  as  soon  aa 
there   was    some    new    development ;    that 
at  the  present   moment   the  only  answer 
I  could  give  was  that  we  could  not  under- 
take   any    definite    engagement — (British 
"  White   Paper  "   No.    119.) 
Now,  if  we  remember  that  even   on 
the  day  before  Grey  had  informed  the 
German     Imperial     Chancellor    that    it 
would  be  a   shame  for  England  to  re- 
main  neutral   and   allow   France   to   be 
crushed,  we  here  find  a  new  proof  of 
the  unreliability  of  his  conduct.     If  he 
has  been  gullible,  the  declaration  of  1912, 
the  dangerous  character  of  which  is  in- 
creased   by    its    apparently    undefined 
tenor,  has  enmeshed  him  more  and  more. 
Also    the    military    and    naval    circles, 
whose  consultations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  Army  and  Navy  cer- 
tainly   have    been    continued   diligently 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Servian  crisis, 
were  forcing  toward  a  decision. 

At  all  events,  it  became  more  impossi- 
ble with  every  hour  for  Germany  to  keep 
England  out  of  the  war  by  any  offers 
whatsoever.  This  is  proved  by  Grey's 
conversation  of  Aug.  1  with  the  German 
Ambassador: 

He  asked  me  whether  If  Germany  gave 
a  promise  not  to  violate  Belgian  neutral- 
ity we  would  engage  to  remain  neutral.  I 
replied  that  I  could  not  say  that;  our 
hands  were  still  free,  and  we  were  con- 
sidering what  our  attitude  should  be.  •  •  * 
The  Ambassador  pressed  me  as  to  whether 
I  could  not  formulate  conditions  on  which 
we  would  remain  neutral.  I  said  that  I 
felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely  any 
promise.  •  •  •  (British  "  White  Paper  " 
No.  123.) 

Belgium  Not  the  Cause. 
Hence,  only  if  Germany  would  permit 
herself  to  be  humiliated  war  with  Eng- 
land could  be  avoided.  The  violation  of 
Belgium's  neutrality  was  in  no  way  the 
cause  of  England  joining  Germany's 
enemies,  for  while  German  troops  did 
not  enter  Belgium  until  the  night  from 
Aug.  3  to  4,  Grey  gave  on  Aug.  2  the 


following  memorandum  to  the  French 
Ambassador  after  a  session  of  the  Cab- 
inet in  London: 

I  am  authorized  to  give  an  assurance 
that  if  the  Geman  fleet  comes  Into  the 
(Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea  to 
undertake  hostile  operations  against 
French  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British 
fleet  will  give  all  the  protection  in  lU 
power. — (British  "  White  Paper  "  No. 
148.) 

As  the  aim  of  this  decision,  of  which 
M.  Cambon  was  informed  verbally,  was 
to  give  France  an  assurance  that  it  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  "  to  settle  the 
disposition  of  its  own  Mediterranean 
fleet,"  Grey  would  not  accept  the  version 
of  Cambon  that  England  would  take  part 
in  a  war  with  Germany.  This  is  a  case 
of  splitting  hairs  in  order  to  put  the 
blame  of  starting  the  war  on  Germany, 
for  while  England  promised  to  protect 
the  French  coast  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  French  fleet  to  stcy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, she  almost  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  a  warlike  action  against  Ger- 
many, especially  as  the  English  Minister 
simultaneously  refused  to  bind  himself 
to  maintain  even  this  peculiar  neutrality. 


IV. 
BELGIAN  NEUTRALITY. 

The  highest  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  with  emphatic  seriousness 
declared  that  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  only  following  the  law  of  self-pres- 
ervation that  they  decided  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  in  the 
treaties  of  1831  and  1839. 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  on 
Aug.  4  informed  the  English  Govern- 
ment through  the  embassy  in  London 
that  Germany  intended  to  retain  no  Bel- 
gian territory,  and  added: 

Please  impress  upon  Sir  E.  Grey  that 
German  Army  could  not  be  exposed  to 
French  attack  across  Belgium,  which  was 
planned,  according  to  absolutely  unim- 
peachable information.  Germany  had 
consequently  to  disregard  Belgian  neu- 
trality, it  being  with  her  a  question  of 
life  or  death  to  prevent  French  advance. 

(British  "  White  Paper  "  No.  157.) 

In  answer  Grey  caused  the  English 
Ambassador    in    Berlin    to    demand    his 
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passports  and  to  tell  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  England  would  take  all 
steps  for  defense  of  Belgian  neutrality. 
This,  therefore,  represents,  in  the  view 
which  very  cleverly  has  been  spread 
broadcast  by  British  publicity,  the  real 
reason  for  the  war.  But  in  spite  of  the 
moral  indignation  that  is  apparent 
against  Germany,  the  consideration  for 
Belgium,  up  until  very  late,  does  not 
seem  in  any  way  to  have  been  in  the 
foreground.  We  find  on  July  31  Grey 
stated  to  Cambon: 

The  preservation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  might  be,  I  would  not  say  a  de- 
cisive, but  an  important,  factor  in  de- 
termining our  attitude. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "  No.  119.) 

Here,  therefore,  there  was  no  talk 
about  England  grasping  the  sword  on 
account  of  Belgium.  Now  no  one  will 
claim  that  the  assumption  that  the  Ger- 
man troops  could  march  through  Belgium 
would  be  new  or  unheard  of.  For  years 
this  possibility  had  been  discussed  in 
military  literature.* 

This  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
historical  Faculty  is  very  interesting.  It 
shows  that  a  plan  of  campaign  between 
the  English  and  French  had  long  been 
considered,  and  that  the  Belgian  entry 
into  the  alliance  against  Germany  was  a 
matter  agreed  upon. 

A  Sudden  Decision. 

It  must  also  be  assumed  that  the  Bel- 
gian Government  knew  toward  the  end 
of  July  at  the  latest  that  the  war  between 
Germany  and  France  was  probable  and 
the  march  of  Germans  through  Belgium 
very  possible. 

If  England  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
war  against   Germany,   it  may  be   as- 

•The  book,  which  appeared  at  Oxford, 
"Why  We  Are  at  War,"  mentioned  previous- 
ly states  on  Page  27  (retranslation) : 

That  such  a  plan  [the  marching  through 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium]  had  been  taken 
Into  consideration  by  the  Germans  has 
been  known  in  England  generally  for 
several  years ;  and  it  has  also  been  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  plan  would  bring  about  the  active 
resistance  of  the  British  armed  forces : 
one  assumed  that  these  would  be  given 
the  task  of  assisting  the  left  wing  of  the 
French,  which  would  have  to  resist  Ger- 
man  advance   from    Belgian   territory. 


sumed  that  it  would  have  given  Belgium 
the  advice  to  permit  the  marching 
through  of  the  German  Army,  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  did,  with  a  pro- 
test. In  doing  so  the  Belgian  people 
would  have  been  spared  a  great  deal  of 
misery  and  loss  of  blood.  On  Aug.  3  the 
Belgian  Government  replied  to  an  offer 
of  military  help  by  France  as  follows: 

vVe  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  French 
Government  for  offering  eventual  support. 
In  the  actual  circumstances,  however,  we 
do  not  propose  to  appeal  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  powers.  Belgian  Government  will 
decide  later  on  the  action  which  they  may 
think  necessary  to  take. — (British  *'  White 
Paper  "  No.  151.) 

One  day  later  London  decided  to  make 
Belgian  neutrality  the  cause  of  the  war 
against  Germany  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  Ambassador  in  Brussels  re- 
ceived the  follow^ing  orders: 

You  should  inform  Belgian  Government 
that  if  pressure  is  applied  to  them  by 
Germany  to  induce  them  to  depart  from 
neutrality,  his  Majesty's  Government  ex- 
pects that  they  will  resist  by  any  means 
in  their  power  and  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  will  support  them  in  offering 
such  resistance,  and  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  this  event  are  prepared  to 
Join  Russia  and  France. — (British  "  White 
Paper  "  No.  155.) 

Not  until  England  thus  stirred  Bel- 
gium up,  holding  out  the  deceptive  hope 
of  effective  French  and  English  help, 
did  Belgian  fanaticism  break  loose 
against  Germany.  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  England  in  Brussels  the 
events  in  Belgium,  one  may  safely  as- 
sert, would  have  taken  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent course,  which  would  have  been 
far  more  favorable  to  Belgium. 

But,  of  course,  England  had  thus  found 
a  very  useful  reason  for  war  against 
Germany.  Even  on  the  31st  of  July 
Grey  had  spoken  of  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality  as  not  a  decisive  factor. 
On  Aug.  1  he  declined  to  promise  Prince 
Lichnowsky  England's  neutrality,  even 
if  Germany  would  not  violate  Belgium's 
neutrality.  On  Aug.  4,  however,  the  Bel- 
gian question  was  the  cause  that  sud- 
denly drove  England  to  maintain  the 
moral  fabric  of  the  world  and  to  draw 
the  sword.  * 
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This  suddenly  became  the  new  devel- 
opment, which  was  still  lacking  for  Grey 
in  order  to  justify  this  war  before  public 
opinion  in  England. 

Another  English  Advantage. 

And  something  else  was  secured  by  the 
drawing  of  Belgium  into  the  war  by 
the  British  Government,  which  had  de- 
cided to  make  war  on  Germany  for  en- 
tirely   different    reasons:    the    thankful 


part  of  the  protector  of  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed. 

As  an  English  diplomat,  when  Russia 
was  mobilizing,  openly  stated,  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  in  Servia  were  nil, 
so  for  Grey  even  Belgium,  immediately 
before  the  break  with  Germany,  was  not 
decisive.  However,  when  England  had 
irrevocably  decided  to  enter  the  war  it 
stepped  out  before  the  limelight  of  the 
world  as  the  champion  of — the  small 
nations. 
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Attested  by  Thirty-four  German   Dignitaries.* 


Board  of 

Paul  Dehn,  Schriftsteller,  Berlin. 

Dr.  Drechsler,  Direktor  des  Amerika- 
Instituts,  Berlin. 

Matthias  Erzberger,  Mitglied  des  Reichs- 
tags, Berlin. 

Prof.  Dr.  Francke,  Berlin. 

B,  Huldernriann,  Direktor  der  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Linie,  Hamburg. 

Dr.  Ernst  Jaeckh,  Berlin. 

D.  Naumann,  Mitglied  des  Reichstags, 
Berlin. 


Editors. 

Graf  von  Oppersdorff,  Mitglied  des 
preussischen  Herrenhauses,  Mitglied 
des  Reichstags,  Berlin. 

Graf  zu  Reventlow,  Schriftsteller,  Char- 
lottenburg. 

Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  Dozent  an  der  Han- 
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Dr.  Schacht,  Direktor  der  Dresdner  Bank, 
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Honorary 

Ballin,  Vorsitzender  des  Direktoriums  der 

Hamburg-Amerika  Linie,  Hamburg. 
Fiirst  von  Btilow,  Hamburg. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Drechsler,  Direktor  des  Amer- 

ika-Instituts,  Berlin. 
D.    Dryander,    Ober-Hof-    und    Dompre- 

diger,  Berlin. 
Dr.  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  Generalfeld- 

marschall,  Berlin. 
Von    Gwinner,    Direktor   der   Deutschen 

Bank,  Berlin. 
Prof.  Dr.  von  Harnack,  Berlin. 
Fiirst  von  Hatzfeldt,  Herzog  zu  Trach- 
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Dr.  Heineken,  Direktor  des  Norddeutsch- 

en  Lloyds,  Bremen. 
Fiirst  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck. 
Dr.  Kaempf,  Praesident  des  Reichstags, 

Berlin. 
Prof.  Dr.  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  Breslau. 
Prof.  Dr.  Lamprecht,  Leipsic. 
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Dr.  Theodor  Lewald,  Direktor  im  Relch- 

samt  des  Innern,  Berlin. 
Franz  von  Mendelssohn,  Praesident  der 

Handelskammer,  Berlin. 

Fiirst  Miinster-Derneburg,  Mitglied  des 
Herrenhauses. 

Graf  von  Oppersdorff,  Mitglied  des  Her- 
renhauses und  des  Reichstags,  Ber- 
lin. 

Graf  von  Posadowsky-Wehner. 

Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  Berlin. 

Viktor  Herzog  von  Ratibor. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  Ministerialdirektor,  Berlin. 
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*  "Athenwood,"  Newport,  R.  I., 
Sept.  17,  1914. 
Today  I  have  received  from  Germany  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Truth  About  Ger- 
many, Facts  About  the  War."  The  cor- 
rectness and  completeness  of  its  state- 
ments are  vouched  for  by  thirty-four  per- 
sons, whose  names  are  recorded  therein 
as  members  of  an  Honorary  Committee. 
I  know  personally  seventeen  of  these  thir- 
ty-four persons,  and  have  known  them 
for  years,  some  of  them  Intimately.  With 
six  of  them  I  have  labored  as  a  colleague 
in   university   work.    I    have   been    intro- 


duced into  their  homes,  have  broken 
bread  at  their  tables  and  have  conversed 
with  them  long  and  often  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  culture.  They  are  among 
the  greatest  thinkers,  moralists  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  age.  They  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth !  The  great  theologian  Har- 
nack, the  sound  and  accomplished  political 
scientist  and  economist  von  Schmoller,  the 
distinguished  philologian  von  Wilamowitz, 
the  well-known  historian  Lamprecht,  the 
profound  statesman  von  Posadowsky,  the 
brilliant  diplomatist  von  Billow,  the  great 
financier  von  Gwinner,  the  great  promoter 
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Try  to  realize,  every  one  of  you,  what 
we  are  going  through!  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  all  of  us  were  peacefully  fol- 
lowing our  several  vocations.  The  peas- 
ant was  gathering  in  this  Summer's 
plentiful  crop,  the  factory  hand  was 
working  with  accustomed  vigor.  Not 
one  human  being  among  us  dreamed  of 
war.  We  are  a  nation  that  wishes  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  industrious  life.  This 
need  hardly  be  stated  to  you  Americans. 
You,  of  all  others,  know  the  temper  of 
the  German  who  lives  within  your  gates. 
Our  love  of  peace  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  not  regarded  by  us  in  the  light  of  a 
virtue,  we  simply  know  it  to  be  an  in- 
born and  integral  portion  of  ourselves. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire in  the  year  1871,  we,  living  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  have  given  an  example 
of  tranquillity  and  peace,  never  once 
seeking  to  profit  by  any  momentary 
difficulties  of  our  neighbors.  Our  com- 
mercial extension,  our  financial  rise  in 
the  world,  is  far  removed  from  any  love 
of  adventure,  it  is  the  fruit  of  painstak- 
ing and  plodding  labor. 

We  are  not  credited  with  this  temper, 
because  we  are  insufficiently  known.  Our 
situation  and  our  way  of  thinking  are 
not  easily  grasped. 

of  trade  and  commerce  Ballin.  the  great 
Inventor  Siemens,  the  brilliant  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  Dryander,  the  Indispens- 
able Director  In  the  Ministry  of  Education 
Schmidt.  Two  of  them  are,  in  a  sense, 
our  own  countrywomen,  the  Baroness 
Speck  von  Sternburg  and  Frau  Staats- 
minister  von  Trott  zu  Solz.  The  latter  is 
the  granddaughter  of  our  own  John  Jay. 
I  have  known  her,  her  mother  and  her 
grandfather.  No  statement  was  ever  is- 
sued which  was  vouched  for  by  more  solid, 
Intelligent,  and  conscientious  people.  Its 
correctness,  completeness  and  veracity 
cannot  be  doubted.  As  I  read  it  the  emo- 
tions which  it  arouses  make  both  speech 
and  sight  difficult.  I  wish  it  might  come 
Into  the  hands  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United   States. 

(Signed)  JOHN  W.  BURGESS. 
Ex-Dean  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Pure  Science  and  Fine 
Arts,  Columbia  University ;  Roosevelt 
Professor  of  American  History  and 
Institutions  at  Friedrich  Wllhelms  Uni- 
versity. Berlin,  1906;  Visiting  American 
Professor  at  Austrian  Universities, 
1914-15. 


Every  one  is  aware  that  we  have  pro- 
duced great  philosophers  and  poets,  we 
have  preached  the  gospel  of  humanity 
with  impassioned  zeal.  America  fully 
appreciates  Goethe  and  Kant,  looks  upon 
them  as  cornerstones  of  elevated  culture. 
Do  you  really  believe  that  we  have 
changed  our  natures,  that  our  souls  can 
be  satisfied  with  military  drill  and  servile 
obedience?  We  are  soldiers  because  we 
have  to  be  soldiers,  because  otherwise 
Germany  and  German  civilization  would 
be  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  has  cost  us  long  and  weary  struggles 
to  attain  our  independence,  and  we  know 
full  well  that,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  we 
must  not  content  ourselves  with  building 
schools  and  factories,  we  must  look  to  our 
garrisons  and  forts.  We  and  all  our  sol- 
diers have  remained,  however,  the  same 
lovers  of  music  and  lovers  of  exalted 
thought.  We  have  retained  our  old 
devotion  to  all  peaceable  sciences  and 
arts;  as  all  the  world  knows,  we  work 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  those  who 
strive  to  advance  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  who  further  useful  tech- 
nical knowledge.  But  we  have  been 
forced  to  become  a  nation  of  soldiers 
in  order  to  be  free.  And  we  are  bound 
to  follow  our  Kaiser,  because  he  sym- 

Under  the  head  of  "  An  Anti-British 
Pamphlet,"  The  London  Times  of  Aug.  23, 
1914,   noted  as   follows: 

The  Vosslschezeitung  gives  extracts 
from  a  brochure  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  of  such  prominent  Ger- 
mans as  Prince  Billow,  Herr  Ballin,  Dr. 
von  Gwlnner,  and  Field  Marshal  von  der 
Goltz,  for  the  purpose  of  "  opening  the 
eyes  "  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
causes  of  the  present  war.  Copies  of  this 
pamphlet  are  being  given  to  all  Americans 
returning  home  from  Germany.  One 
chapter,  headed  "  Neutrality  by  Grace  of 
England,"  scoffs  at  the  Idea  of  England 
today  being  the  defender  of  neutral  States 
and  declares  that  It  was  England  who  In 
1911  was  ready  to  land  100,000  men  at 
Antwerp  to  help  the  French  against  the 
Germans. 

As  to  who  will  ultimately  win  In  the 
war,  the  pamphlet  asks  whether  it  will 
be  the  striving  nation,  the  young  strength, 
or  the  old  peoples.  France  and  England, 
with  their  flagging  civilization  in  alliance 
with    Muscovite    retrogression. 
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bolizes  and  represents  the  unity  of  our 
nation.  Today,  knowing  no  distinction 
of  party,  no  difference  of  opinion,  we 
rally  around  him,  willing  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood.  For  though  it  takes 
a  great  deal  to  rouse  us  Germans,  when 
once  aroused  our  feelings  run  deep  and 
strong.  Every  one  is  filled  with  this 
passion,  with  the  soldier's  ardor.  But 
when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  shall  have 
subsided,  gladly  will  we  return  to  the 
plow  and  to  the  anvil. 

It  deeply  distresses  us  to  see  two  highly 
civilized  nations,  England  and  France, 
joining  the  onslaught  of  autocratic  Rus- 
sia, That  this  could  happen  will  remain 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  history.  It  is 
not  out  fault;  we  firmly  believed  in  the 
desirability  of  the  great  nations  work- 
ing together,  we  peaceably  came  to  terms 
with  France  and  England  in  sundry  dif- 
ficult African  questions.  There  was  no 
cause  for  war  between  Western  Europe 
and  us,  no  reason  why  Western  Europe 
should  feel  itself  constrained  to  further 
the  power  of  the  Czar. 

The  Czar,  as  an  individual,  is  most 
certainly  not  the  instigator  of  the  un- 
speakable horrors  that  are  now  inundat- 
ing Europe.  But  he  bears  before  God 
and  posterity  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing allowed  himself  to  be  terrorized  by 
an  unscrupulous  military  clique. 

Ever  since  the  weight  of  the  crown 
has  pressed  upon  him,  he  has  been  the 
tool  of  others.  He  did  not  desire  the 
brutalities  in  Finland,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  iniquities  of  the  Jewish 
pogroms,  but  his  hand  was  too  weak  to 
stop  the  fury  of  the  reactionary  party. 
Why  would  he  not  permit  Austria  to 
pacify  her  southern  frontier?  It  was 
inconceivable  that  Austria  should  calmly 
see  her  heir  apparent  murdered.  How 
could  she?  All  the  nationalities  under 
her  rule  realized  the  impossibility  of 
tamely  allowing  Servia's  only  too  evident 
and  successful  intrigues  to  be  carried  on 
under  her  very  eyes.  The  Austrians 
could  not  allow  their  venerable  and  sore- 
ly stricken  monarch  to  be  wounded  and 
insulted  any  longer.  This  reasonable  and 
honorable  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Aus- 


tria has  caused  Russia  to  put  itself  for- 
ward as  the  patron  of  Servia,  as  the 
enemy  of  European  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Russia  has  an  important  mission  to 
fulfill  in  its  own  country  and  in  Asia. 
It  would  do  better  in  its  own  interest  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  world  in  peace. 
But  the  die  is  cast,  and  all  nations  must 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  further  us 
by  sentiments  and  by  deeds,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar.  This  is  the  real 
significance  of  this  appalling  struggle, 
all  the  rest  is  immaterial.  Russia's  atti- 
tude alone  has  forced  us  to  go  to  war 
with  France  and  with  their  great  ally. 

The  German  Nation  is  serious  and  con- 
scientious. Never  would  a  German  Gov- 
ernment dare  to  contemplate  a  war  for 
the  sake  of  dynastic  interest,  or  for  the 
sake  of  glory.  This  would  be  against 
the  entire  bent  of  our  character.  Firmly 
believing  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  all 
parties,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Cler- 
icals, the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists, 
have  joined  hands.  All  disputes  are  for- 
gotten, one  duty  exists  for  all,  the  duty 
of  defending  our  country  and  vanquish- 
ing the  enemy. 

Will  not  this  calm,  self-reliant  and 
unanimous  readiness  to  sacrifice  all,  to 
die  or  to  win,  appeal  to  other  nations  and 
force  them  to  understand  our  real  char- 
acter and  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed  ? 

The  war  has  severed  us  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  all  our  cable  communica- 
tions are  destroyed.  But  the  winds  will 
carry  the  mighty  voice  of  justice  even 
across  the  ocean.  We  trust  in  God,  we 
have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  right- 
minded  men.  And  through  the  roar  of 
battle,  we  call  to  you  all.  Do  not  believe 
the  mischievous  lies  that  our  enemies  are 
spreading  about!  We  do  not  know  if 
victory  will  be  ours,  the  Lord  alone 
knows.  We  have  not  chosen  our  path, 
we  must  continue  doing  our  duty,  even 
to  the  very  end.  We  bear  the  misery  of 
war,  the  death  of  our  sons,  believing  in 
Germany,  believing  in  duty. 

And  we  know  that  Germany  cannot  be 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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HOW  THE  WAR  CAME  ABOUT. 


Who  is  responsible  for  the  war? — Not 
Germany!  England's  policy!  Her  shift- 
ing of  responsibility  and  promoting  the 
struggle  while  alone  possessing  power  to 
avert  it. 

It  is  an  old  and  common  experience 
that  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war  the 
very  parties  and  persons  that  wanted 
the  war,  either  at  once  or  later,  assert 
that  the  enemy  wanted  and  began  it. 
,The  German  Empire  especially  always 
had  to  suffer  from  such  untruthful  as- 
sertions, and  the  very  first  days  of  the 
present  terrible  European  war  confirm 
again  this  old  experience.  Again  Rus- 
sian, French,  and  British  accounts  rep- 
resent the  German  Empire  as  having 
wanted  the  war. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  influential  men 
and  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  of  Paris  could  be  heard  to  express  the 
opinion  that  nobody  in  Europe  wanted 
war  and  that  especially  the  German  Em- 
peror and  his  Government  had  sincerely 
and  effectively  been  working  for  peace. 
Especially  the  English  Government,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  asserted 
frequently  and  publicly,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  The  Westminster  Gazette  and 
a  number  of  influential  English  news- 
papers in  the  assertion,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  German  Empire  during  the 
Balkan  crisis  of  the  last  few  years  had 
always  met  on  the  same  platform  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  The  late  Secre- 
tary of  State,  von  Kiderlen-Waechter, 
his  successor,  Mr.  von  Jagow,  and  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  likewise  declared  repeatedly  in 
the  Reichstag,  how  gre&t  their  satisfac- 
tion was  that  a  close  and  confidential 
diplomatic  co-operation  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, especially  in  questions  concerning 
the  Near  East,  had  become  a  fact.  And  it 
has  to  be  acknowledged  today  that  at 
that  time  the  German  and  British  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  East  were  identical  or 
at  any  rate  ran  in  parallel  lines. 

The  collapse  of  European  Turkey  in 
the  war  against  the  Balkan  Alliance 
created  an  entirely  new  situation.  At 
first  Bulgaria  was  victorious  and  great, 


then  it  was  beaten  and  humiliated  by 
the  others  with  the  intellectual  help  of 
Russia.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
Russia's  intentions:  she  was  preparing 
for  the  total  subjection  of  weakened 
Turkey  and  for  taking  possession  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople  in  order 
to  rule  from  this  powerful  position  Tur- 
key and  the  other  Balkan  States.  Great 
Britain  and  the  German  Empire,  which 
only  had  economic  interests  in  Turkey, 
were  bound  to  wish  to  strengthen  Tur- 
key besides  trying  to  prevent  the  Musco- 
vite rule  on  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula. 

Servia  had  come  out  of  the  second 
Balkan  war  greatly  strengthened  and 
with  her  territory  very  much  increased. 
Russia  had  done  everything  to  strengthen 
this  bitter  enemy  of  our  ally,  Austria- 
Hungary.  For  a  great  number  of  years 
Servian  politicians  and  conspirators  had 
planned  to  undermine  the  southeastern 
provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  and  to 
separate  them  from  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
In  Servia  as  well  as  in  Russia  prevailed 
the  opinion  that,  at  the  first  attack, 
Austria-Hungary  would  fall  to  pieces. 
In  this  case  Servia  was  to  receive  South 
Austria  and  Russia  was  to  dictate  the 
peace  in  Vienna.  The  Balkan  war  had 
ruined  Turkey  almost  entirely,  had  para- 
lyzed Bulgaria,  that  was  friendly,  and 
had  strengthened  the  Balkan  States  that 
were  hostile  to  Austria.  At  the  same 
time  there  began  in  Rumania  a  Russian 
and  French  propaganda,  that  promised 
this  country,  if  it  should  join  the  dual 
alliance,  the  Hungarian  Province  of  Sie- 
benbuergen. 

Thus  it  became  evident  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  that  at  St.  Petersburg, 
first  by  diplomatic  and  political,  then 
also  by  military,  action  a  comprehensive 
attack  of  Slavism  under  Russian  guid- 
ance was  being  prepared.  The  party  of 
the  Grand  Dukes  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
party  of  the  Rusian  officers,  always 
ready  for  war,  and  the  Pan-Slavists,  the 
brutal  and  unscrupulous  representatives 
of  the  idea  that  the  Russian  Czarism 
was  destined  to  rule  Europe — all  these 
declared  openly  that  their  aim  was  the 
destruction  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  Rus- 
sia  the  army,  already  of  an   immense 
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size,  was  increased  secretly  but  com- 
prehensively and  as  quick  as  possible; 
in  Servia  the  same  was  done,  and  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Belgrade,  Mr. 
von  Hartwig,  was,  after  the  second  Bal- 
kan war,  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
plan  to  form  against  Austria  a  new  Bal- 
kan alliance.  In  Bosnia,  during  all  this 
time,  the  Servian  propaganda  was  at 
work  with  high  treason,  and  in  the  end 
with  revolver  and  the  bomb. 

In  Vienna  and  in  Berlin  the  greatness 
and  the  purpose  of  the  new  danger  could 
not  remain  doubtful,  especially  as  it  was 
openly  said  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  Bel- 
grade, and  elsewhere  that  the  destruction 
of  Austria-Hungary  was  imminent.  As 
soon  as  the  Balkan  troubles  began  Aus- 
tria-Hungary had  been  obliged  to  put  a 
large  part  of  her  army  in  readiness  for 
war,  because  the  Russians  and  Servians 
had  mobilized  on  their  frontiers.  The 
Germans  felt  that  what  was  a  danger 
for  their  ally  was  also  a  danger  for  them 
jftd  that  they  must  do  all  in  the  power 
to  maintain  Austria-Hungary  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  great  power.  They  felt  that 
this  could  only  be  done  by  keeping 
perfect  faith  with  their  ally  and  by  great 
military  strength,  so  that  Russia  might 
possibly  be  deterred  from  war  and  peace 
be  preserved,  or  else  that,  in  case  war 
was  forced  upon  them,  they  could  wage  it 
with  honor  and  success.  Now  it  was  clear 
in  Berlin  that  in  view  of  the  Russian 
and  Servian  preparations,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, in  case  of  a  war,  would  be  obliged 
to  use  a  great  part  of  her  forces  against 
Servia  and  therefore  would  have  to  send 
against  Russia  fewer  troops  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  the  conditions 
formerly  prevailing  in  Europe.  For- 
merly even  European  Turkey  could  have 
been  counted  upon  for  assistance,  that 
after  her  recent  defeat  seemed  very 
doubtful.  These  reasons  and  considera- 
tions, which  were  solely  of  a  defensive 
nature,  led  to  the  great  German  military 
bills  of  the  last  two  years.  Also  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  obliged  to  increase  its 
defensive  strength. 

' 

Whoever  considers  carefully  the  course 

of  events  that  has  been  briefly  sketched 

here  will  pronounce  the  assertion  of  our 

enemies,  that  Germany  wanted  the  war. 


ridiculous  and  absurd.  On  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  said  that  Germany  never  be- 
fore endeavored  more  eagerly  to  pre- 
serve peace  than  during  the  last  few 
years.  Germany  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities to  attack  and  good  opportunities 
to  boot,  for  we  knew  for  years  that  the 
army  of  France  was  no  more  ready  than 
that  of  Russia.  But  the  Germans  are 
not  a  warlike  nation  and  the  German 
Emperor,  with  his  Government,  has  al- 
ways shown  how  earnestly  he  meant  his 
reiterated  assertions  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  was  his  principal  aim.  He 
was  actuated  in  this  by  general  consid- 
erations of  humanity,  justice,  and  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  by  the  consideration  of 
the  German  trade  and  commerce.  This, 
especially  the  transoceanic  commerce  of 
Germany,  has  increased  from  year  to 
year.  War,  however,  means  the  ruin  of 
commerce.  Why  expose  Germany  need- 
lessly to  this  terrible  risk,  especially  as 
everything  in  Germany  prospered  and 
her  wealth  increased?  No,  the  German 
Army  bills  were  merely  meant  to  pro- 
tect us  against,  and  prepare  us  for,  the 
attacks  of  Muscovite  barbarism.  But 
nobody  in  Germany  has  ever  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  France  would  attack 
us  at  the  first  Russian  signal.  Since 
the  first  days  of  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  things  have  become  entirely  re- 
versed. Then  France  wanted  to  win 
Russia  for  a  war  of  revenge  against  Ger- 
many; now,  on  the  contrary,  France 
thought  herself  obliged  to  place  her 
power  and  her  existence  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Russian  lust  of  conquest. 

In  the  Spring  of  1914  the  German 
press  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  de- 
tailed accounts  of  Russia's  comprehen- 
sive preparations  for  war.  They  were 
not  denied  in  Russia,  and  Paris  declared 
that  Russia  would  be  ready  in  two  or 
three  years  and  then  pursue  a  policy 
corresponding  to  her  power;  France,  too, 
would  then  be  at  the  height  of  her  power. 
If  the  German  Government  had  desired 
war,  on  the  strength  of  these  accounts, 
which  were  true,  it  could  have  waged  a 
preventive  war  at  once  and  easily.  It 
did  not  do  so,  considering  that  a  war  is 
just  only  when  it  is  forced  upon  one  by 
the  enemy.     Thus  Spring  went  hy  with 
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the  atmosphere  at  high  tension.  From 
St  Petersburg  and  Paris  overbearing 
threats  came  in  increasing  numbers  to 
the  effect  that  the  power  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  was  now  gigantic  and  that  Ger- 
many and  Austria  soon  would  begin  to 
feel  it.  We  remained  quiet  and  watch- 
ful, endeavoring  with  perseverance  and 
with  all  our  might  to  win  over  Great 
Britain  to  the  policy  of  preserving  peace. 
Colonial  and  economic  questions  were  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  German  and  English 
Governments,  and  the  cordiality  between 
the  two  great  powers  seemed  only  to  be 
equaled  by  their  mutual  confidence. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  June  occurred  that 
frightful  assassination  by  Servians  of  the 
successor  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
throne,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 
The  Greater  Servia  propaganda  of  action 
had  put  aside  the  man  who  was  especially 
hated  in  Servia  as  the  powerful  exponent 
of  Austro-Hungarian  unity  and  strength. 
This  murder  is  the  real  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent European  war.  Austria-Hungary 
was  able  to  prove  to  a  shuddering  world, 
a  few  days  after  the  murder,  that  it  had 
been  prepared  and  planned  systematical- 
ly, yea,  that  the  Servian  Government  had 
been  cognizant  of  the  plan.  The  immense 
extent  of  the  Servian  revolutionary 
organization  in  the  provinces  of  South- 
ern Austria,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Servians  and  its  instigation  by  Russia 
and  France,  imposed  upon  the  Vienna 
Government  the  duty  to  insist  upon  quiet 
and  peace  within  and  without  its  borders. 
It  addressed  to  the  Servian  Government 
a  number  of  demands  which  aimed  at 
nothing  but  the  suppression  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  propaganda.  Servia  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  the  demand,  when 
there  arrived  a  dispatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Servia  mobilized.  Then  Aus- 
tria, too,  had  to  act.  Thus  arose  the 
Austro-Servian  war.  But  a  few  days 
later  the  Russian  Army  was  being  mobil- 
ized, and  the  mobilization  was  begun  also 
in  France.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
German  "  White  Book "  clearly  proves, 
the  diplomacy  of  Russia  and  France  as- 
serted its  great  love  of  peace  and  tried 
to  prolong  the  negotiations  in  order  to 
gain   time,   for,   as   is   well   known,  the 


Russian  mobilization  proceeds  slowly. 
Germany  was  waiting,  and  again  and 
again  the  German  Emperor  tried  to  win 
the  Czar  over  tc  the  preservation  of 
peace,  for  he  considered  him  sincere  and 
thought  him  his  personal  friend.  Em- 
peror William  was  to  be  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. He  finally  saw  himself  obliged 
to  proclaim  a  state  of  war  for  Germany. 
But  at  that  time  the  Russian  and  French 
armies  were  already  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete mobilization.  At  that  time  The 
London  Daily  Graphic  wrote  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  shows  how  an  English 
paper  that  was  only  slightly  friendly  to 
Germany  judged  of  the  situation  at  that 
time: 

The  Mobilization  Mystery. 

A  j^eneral  mobilization  has  been  ordered 
in  Russia,  and  Germany  has  responded 
by  proclaiming  martial  law  throughout  the 
empire.  We  are  now  enabled  to  measure 
exactly  the  narrow  and  slippery  ledge 
which  still  stands  between  Europe  and 
the  abyss  of  Armageddon.  Will  the  Rus- 
sian order  be  acted  upon  in  the  provinces 
adjoining  the  German  frontier?  If  it  is. 
then  the  work  of  the  peacemakers  is  at 
an  end,  for  Germany  is  bound  to  reply 
with  a  mobilization  of  her  own  armed 
forces,  and  a  rush  to  the  frontiers  on  all 
sides  must  ensue.  We  confess  that  we 
are  unable  to  understand  the  action  of 
Russia  in  view  of  the  resumption  of  the 
negotiations  with  Austria.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  negotiations  have  been 
resumed  unless  both  sides  think  that  there 
is  yet  a  chance  of  agreement,  but  If  this 
is  the  case,  why  the  mobilization  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  necessary 
precaution,  and  is,  indeed,  calculated  to 
defeat  the  efforts  of  the  diplomatists, 
however  promising  they  may  be?  There 
may,  of  course,  be  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, but  as  the  matter  stands  It  is  inex- 
plicnble,  and  Is  all  the  more  regrettable 
because  It  Is  calculated — we  feel  sure 
unjustly — to  cast  doubts  on  the  loyalty 
and  straightforwardness  of  the  Russian 
Government. 

When  Russia  had  let  pass  the  time 
limit  set  by  Germany,  when  France  had 
answered  that  she  would  act  according 
to  her  own  interests,  then  the  German 
Empire  had  to  mobilize  its  army  and  go 
ahead.  Before  one  German  soldier  had 
crossed  the  German  frontier  a  large 
number  of  French  aeroplanes  came  fly- 
ing mto  our  country  across  the  neutral 
territory    of    Belgium    and    Luxemburg 
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without  a  word  of  warning  on  the  part 
of  the  Belgian  Government.  At  the  same 
time  the  German  Government  learned 
that  the  French  were  about  to  enter  Bel- 
gium. Then  our  Government,  with  great 
reluctance,  had  to  decide  upon  requesting 
the  Belgian  Government  to  allow  our 
troops  to  march  through  its  territory. 
Belgium  was  to  be  indemnified  after  the 
war,  was  to  retain  its  sovereignty  and 
integrity.  Belgium  protested,  at  the 
same  time  allowing,  by  an  agreement 
with  France,  that  the  French  troops 
might  enter  Belgium.  After  all  this,  and 
not  till  France  and  Belgium  itself  had 
broken  the  neutrality,  our  troops  entered 
the  neutral  territory.  Germany  wanted 
nothing  from  Belgium,  but  had  to  pre- 
vent that  Belgian  soil  be  used  as  a  gate 
of  entrance  into  German  territory. 

Little  has  as  yet  been  said  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  Germany's  conviction 
that  the  sincerity  of  Britain's  love  for 
peace  could  be  trusted.  At  any  rate.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  asserted 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  that  England  wished  friendly 
relations  with  Germany  and  never 
would  lend  its  support  to  a  Franco-Rus- 
sian attack  on  Germany.  Now  this  at- 
tack had  been  made;  Germany  was  on 
the  defensive  against  two  powerful 
enemies.  What  would  Great  Britain  do 
about  it?  That  was  the  question.  Great 
Britain  asked  in  return  for  its  neutrality 
that  the  German  forces  should  not  enter 
Belgium.  In  other  words,  it  asked  that 
Germany  should  allow  the  French  and 
Belgian  troops  to  form  on  Belgian  ter- 
ritory for  a  march  against  our  frontier! 
This  we  could  not  allow.  It  would  have 
been  suicidal.  The  German  Government 
made  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  its 
neutrality,  the  following  offers:  we  would 
not  attack  the  northern  coast  of  France, 
we  would  leave  unmolested  the  maritime 
commerce  of  France  and  would  indemnify 
Belgium  after  the  war  and  safeguard  its 
sovereignty  and  integrity.  In  spite  of  this 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  sides  today  with  those  Continental 
powers  that  have  united  for  our  destruc- 
tion, in  order  that  Muscovite  barbarism 
may  rule  Europe.     We  know  that  Ger- 


many did  not  deserve  such  treatment  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  do  not 
believe  that  Great  Britain  by  this  action 
did  a  service  to  humanity  and  civilization. 
Today  we  are  facing  hard  facts.  Ger- 
many has  to  fight  for  her  existence.  She 
will  fight  knowing  that  the  great  powers 
beyond  the  ocean  will  do  her  justice  as 
soon  as  they  know  the  truth. 


REICHSTAG    AND    EMPEROR. 


England,  France,  and  Russia,  un- 
threatened  by  Germany,  go  to  war  for 
political  reasons — Germany  defends  her 
independence  and  fights  for  her  very 
existence,  for  her  future  as  a  great 
power — How  a  peaceful  people  were  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  war. 

The  last  days  of  the  month  of  July 
were  days  of  anxiety  and  distress  for 
the  German  people.  They  hoped  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  preserve  an 
tionorable  peace.  A  few  months  earlier, 
in  1913,  when  the  centennial  of  the  war 
for  independence  from  French  oppres- 
sion and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Emperor  William's  ascent  of  the  throne 
had  been  celebrated,  they  had  willingly 
taken  upon  their  shoulders  the  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  so-called  "  Wehrvorlage," 
which  increased  the  peace  strength  of 
the  standing  army  enormously  and  cost 
1,000,000,000  marks.  They  considered  it 
simply  as  an  increase  of  their  peace  in- 
surance premium.  Our  diplomats  worked 
hard  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  for 
the  localization  of  the  Austro-Servian 
war.  So  sure  were  the  leading  men  of 
the  empire  of  the  preservation  of  gen- 
eral peace  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  which  was  to  bring  general  mobili- 
zation they  said  to  each  other  joyfully: 
Next  week  our  vacation  time  begins. 
But  they  were  fearfully  disappointed. 
Russia's  unexpected,  treacherous  mobili- 
zation compelled  Germany  to  draw  the 
sword  also.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  August  the  one  word.  Mobilization! 
was  flashed  by  the  electric  spark  all  over 
the  country.  There  was  no  more  anxiety 
and  uncertainty.  Cool,  firm  resolution 
at  once  permeated  the  entire  German 
folk.  The  Reichstag  was  called  together 
for  an  extra  session.  • 
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Three  days  later,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battles  of  Weissenbur^  and  Spich- 
ern,  the  representatives  of  the  German 
people  met.     This  session,  which  lasted 
only  a  few  hours,  proved  worthy  of  the 
grreat    historical    moment    marking    the 
beginning    of    such    a    conflagration    as 
the  world  had  never  seen  before.     The 
railroad  lines  were  under  military  con- 
trol and  used  almost  exclusively  for  pur- 
poses  of  mobilization.     In   spite   of   all 
such  difficulties,  more  than  300  of  the 
397  Deputies  managed  to  get  to  Berlin 
in  time.     The  rest  sent  word  that  they 
were  unable  to  come.     On  the  evening 
of     Aug.     3     the     Imperial     Chancellor 
called  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Socialists,  to  his  house  and  ex- 
plained  to   them   in   a   concise   and   im- 
pressive statement  how  frivolously  Ger- 
many had  been  driven  to  war.     At  the 
time  of  this  meeting  the  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance  of   all    war   measures   by   the 
Reichstag  was  already  assured.     In  nu- 
merous conferences  the  heads  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  explained  the  content 
and  meaning  of  the  bills  to  be  submitted 
to   the   Reichstag.     The  participants  of 
the   conferences    showed    already   what 
spirit  would  characterize  the  next  day. 
The  session  of  the  Reichstag  filled  the 
entire  German  nation  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm; the  Reichstag  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
German  people. 

In  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
the  Deputies,  high  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  Civil  Government  as- 
sembled on  Aug.  4,  first  in  houses  of 
worship  to  pray  to  God,  and  then  in  the 
Royal  Castle  of  Berlin.  The  military 
character  of  the  ceremony  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  showed  under  what 
auspices  this  memorable  act  took  place. 
The  Kaiser  entered  the  hall  in  the  simple 
gray  field  uniform,  without  the  usual 
pomp,  unaccompanied  by  chamberlains 
and  court  officials  and  pages  in  glitter- 
ing court  dresses.  Only  State  Ministers, 
Generals,  and  Admirals  followed  him  to 
the  throne,  from  where  he  read  his 
speech,  after  covering  his  head  with  his 
helmet.  His  voice  betrayed  the  strain 
under  which  he  was  laboring.  Repeated- 
ly  he   was   interrupted   by   enthusiastic 


applause,  and  when  he  closed,  a  rousing 
cheer  thundered  through  the  famous 
White  Hall,  something  that  had  never  be- 
fore occurred  there  since  the  erection  of 
the  old  castle.  Then  came  a  surprise. 
The  Emperor  laid  down  the  manuscript 
of  his  speech  and  continued  speaking. 
From  now  on  he  knew  only  Germans,  he 
said,  no  differences  of  party,  creed,  reli- 
gion or  social  position,  and  he  requested 
the  party  leaders  to  give  him  their  hands 
as  a  pledge  that  they  all  would  stand  by 
him  "  in  Not  und  Tod  "—in  death  and  dis- 
tress. This  scene  was  entirely  im- 
promptu, and  thus  so  much  more  im- 
pressive and  touching.  And  it  was 
hardly  over  when  the  Reichstag — an  un- 
heard of  proceeding  in  such  surround- 
ings— began  to  sing  the  German  national 
hymn,  "  Heil  Dir  im  Siegerkranz."  The 
magnificent  hall,  until  then  only  the 
scene  of  pompous  court  festivities,  wit- 
nessed an  outburst  of  patriotism  such  as 
was  never  seen  there  before.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  loud  cheers  the  Kaiser 
walked  out,  after  shaking  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  von  Moltke. 

One  hour  later  the  Reichstag  met  in 
its     own      house.     The     Emperor     had 
begged   for   quick   and    thorough    work. 
He  was  not  to  be  disappointed.     With- 
out any  formalities   the   presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  last  session  were  re-elected — 
in  times  of  peace  and  party  strife  this 
would  have  been  impossible.     This  short 
curtain  raiser  being  over,  the  first  act 
of   the  drama   began.     Before   an   over- 
crowded house  the  Chancellor  described 
simply   and    clearly   the   efforts   of   the 
Government    for    the     preservation     of 
peace.      He   stated   cold   facts,   showing 
unmistakably     Russia's    double    dealing 
and  justifying  Germany's   beginnine  of 
a    war   which    she   did    not   want.     The 
Chancellor  had   begun   in   a   quiet,  sub- 
dued tone.     Then  he  raised  his  voice  and 
when,  in  words  that  rang  through  the 
hall,  he  declared  that  the  entire  nation 
was  united,  the  Deputies  and  the  specta- 
tors  in   the  galleries   could   sit  still   no 
longer.     They  rose,  with   them  at  first 
some  Socialists,  then  all  of  them,  car- 
ried away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment; 
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the  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  of 
the  press,  diplomats  and  the  crowds  in 
the  galleries  joined  them.  The  whole 
multitude  cheered  and  clapped  its  hands 
frantically.  It  reflected  truly  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  Speaker,  who 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  suppressed  the  clapping  of  hands 
as  unparliamentary  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  galleries  as  undignified,  Ut 
the  patriotic  outburst  go  on  to  its  end. 

After  a  short  intermission  the  busi- 
ness meeting  began.  Sixteen  war  meas- 
ures had  been  introduced,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  one  asking  for 
5,000,000,000  marks  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats  read 
a  statement  explaining  why  his  party, 
despite  its  opposition  on  principle  to  all 
army  and  navy  appropriations,  would 
vote  for  the  proposed  bills.  Without 
further  debates  all  the  bills  were  passed, 
and  shortly  after  5  P.  M.  the  Reichstag 
adjourned.  At  7  P.  M.  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Reichstag  to  thank  them  for  their  prompt 
and  useful  work.  He  signed  the  bills, 
which  were  immediately  published  and 
thus  became  laws. 

The  resolute  attitude  and  quick  work  r-f 
the  Reichstag  reflected  the  unity  and 
resolution  of  the  entire  nation.  Sixty- 
seven  millions  of  Germans  feel,  think, 
and  act  with  their  elected  representa- 
tives. No  party,  no  class,  no  creed  is 
standing  back;  all  are  imbued  with  one 
single  thought:  United  Germany  is  un- 
conquerable. 

The  entire  German  people  are  united 
as  never  before  in  their  history.  Even 
101  years  ago,  in  1813,  the  entire  popu- 
lation cannot  have  been  so  uniformly 
seized  by  the  spirit  of  war  as  at  the  out- 
break of  this  struggle,  which  is  the  peo- 
ple's war  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  which  was  predicted  by  Bismarck. 
All  reigning  Princes  are  going  out  to 
fight  with  the  army  and  have  appointed 
their  wives  as  regents.  Instances  in- 
clude the  Kaiser's  son-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  appointed  his  consort, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  as 
regent.  The  Princes  call  their  people 
to  arms,  and  they  themselves  all  stand 


ready  to  sacrifice  all  they  have.  This 
example  from  above  carries  the  nation 
with  them.  The  Reichstag  knew  parties 
and  factions  no  more,  and  neither  does 
the  nation.  The  Emperor  sounded  the 
word  which  has  become  common  prop- 
erty from  Konigsberg  to  Constance, 
from  Upper  Silesia  to  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier: "I  know  only  Germans!"  And  yet 
how  terribly  is  our  nation  otherwise  dis- 
rupted by  party  strife.  Ill-advised  per- 
sons across  our  frontiers  hoped  that  creed 
differences  would  make  for  disunion, 
Frenchmen  and  Russians  expected  to 
weaken  our  empire  with  the  aid  of  Alsa- 
tians and  Poles.  This  hope  has  been  de- 
stroyed— we  are  a  united  people,  as 
united  as  was  the  Reichstag,  the  Social- 
ists included.  The  latter  have  for  years 
voted  against  all  army  and  navy  appro- 
priations, have  advocated  international 
peace,  and  last  year  voted  against  the 
bills  incresing  the  army  strength.  In 
many  foreign  quarters  strong  hopes  were 
nourished  that  this  party  would  help 
them.  But  those  men  did  not  know  our 
German  people.  Our  civilization,  our  in- 
dependence as  a  nation  was  threatened, 
and  in  that  moment  party  interest  or 
creed  existed  no  more.  The  true  Ger- 
man heart  is  beating  only  for  the  Father- 
land, east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  are  "  a 
united  people  of  brethren  in  the  hour  of 
danger."  When  Germany  was  so  threat- 
ened by  Russia,  when  the  German  "  Peace 
Emperor "  was  shamefully  betrayed  by 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russians,  then  there 
was  but  one  sacred  party  in  existence: 
The  party  of  Germans. 


THE  GERMAN  MOBILIZATION. 


The  clockworks  of  mobilization;  per- 
fect order  and  quiet  everywhere — Gen- 
eral acceptance  by  all  classes  and  factions 
of  the  necessities  of  a  war  not  sought  by 
Germany. 

The  German  mobilization  was  the 
greatest  movement  of  people  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Nearly  four  million 
men  had  to  be  transported  from  every 
part  of  the  empire  to  her  borders.  The 
manner  in  which  the  population*  is  dis- 
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tributed  made  this  task  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Berlin,  Rhenish  Westphalia,  Upper 
Silesia  and  Saxony  especially  had  to  send 
their  contingents  in  every  direction,  since 
the  eastern  provinces  are  more  thinly  set- 
tled and  had  to  have  a  stronger  guard  for 
the  borders  immediately.  The  result  was  a 
hurrying  to  and  fro  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  be- 
sides a  flood  of  civilians  who  had  to 
reach  their  homes  as  soon  as  possible. 
Countries  where  the  population  is  more 
regularly  distributed  have  an  easier  task 
than  Germany,  with  its  predominating 
urban  population.  The  difficulties  of  the 
gigantic  undertaking  were  also  increased 
by  the  necessity  for  transporting  war 
materials  of  every  sort.  In  the  west  are 
chiefly  industrial  undertakings,  in  the 
east  mainly  agricultural.  Horse  raising 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  provinces  on 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  but  chiefly 
to  East  Prussia,  and  this  province,  the 
furthest  away  from  France,  had  to  send 
its  best  horses  to  the  western  border, 
as  did  also  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Han- 
over. Coal  for  our  warships  had  to  go 
in  the  other  direction.  From  the  Rhenish 
mines  it  went  to  the  North  Sea,  from 
Upper  Silesia  to  the  Baltic.  Ammunition 
and  heavy  projectiles  were  transported 
from  the  central  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  borders.  And  everywhere  these  oper- 
ations had  to  be  carried  on  with  haste. 
One  can  thus  say  that  the  German  mobil- 
ization was  the  greatest  movement  of 
men  and  materials  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

And  how  was  it  carried  on?  No  one 
could  have  wondered  if  there  had  been 
hundreds  of  unforeseen  incidents,  if 
military  trains  had  arrived  at  their  sta- 
tions with  great  delays,  if  there  had  re- 
sulted in  many  places  a  wild  hugger- 
mugger  from  the  tremendous  problems 
on  hand.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
this.  On  the  Monday  evening  of  the  first 
week  of  mobilization  a  high  officer  of 
the  General  Staff  said:  "  It  had  to  go 
well  today,  but  how  about  tomorrow,  the 
main  day?  "  Tuesday  evening  saw  no 
reason  for  complaint,  no  delay,  no  re- 
quests for  instructions.  All  had  moved 
with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  Regi- 
ments that  had  been  ordered  to  mobilize 


in  the  forenoon  left  in  the  evening  for 
the  field,  fully  equipped.  Not  a  man  was 
lacking.  There  were  no  deserters,  no 
shirkers,  no  cowards.  Instead,  there 
were  volunteers  whose  numbers  far  ex- 
ceeded the  number  that  could  be  used. 
Every  German  wanted  to  do  his  duty. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  was  the 
earnest  quietness  with  which  the  gigantic 
gathering  proceeded.  Not  a  city,  not  a 
village  reported  unrest  or  even  an  un- 
toward incident.  The  separation  was 
hard  for  many  a  soldier.  Many  a  volun- 
teer tore  himself  away  from  his  dear 
ones  with  bleeding  heart,  but  with  face 
beaming  with  the  light  of  one  who  looks 
forward  to  victory.  Following  the 
Kaiser's  wish,  those  who  remained  be- 
hind filled  the  churches  and,  kneeling, 
prayed  to  God  for  victory  for  the  just 
German  cause.  The  folk-war,  brought  on 
by  the  wantonness  of  the  opponents,  in 
itself  brought  peace  and  order,  safety 
and  discipline.  Never,  probably,  have  the 
police  had  fewer  excesses  to  deal  with 
than  in  the  days  of  the  mobilization,  al- 
though great  crowds  gathered  constantly 
in  every  city. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  is  without  doubt  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers.  More  than  1,000,000 
of  these,  a  number  greater  than  that 
of  the  standing  army,  presented  them- 
selves within  a  few  days.  They  came 
from  all  classes.  There  were  sons  of 
the  nobility,  university  students,  farm- 
ers, merchants,  common  laborers.  No 
calling  hung  back.  Every  young  man 
sorrowed  when  he  was  rejected.  No  sec- 
tion of  the  Fatherland  was  unrepre- 
sented, not  even  the  Reichsland  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  where,  indeed,  the  number  of 
volunteers  was  conspicuously  great. 
When  the  lists  in  various  cities  had  to 
be  closed,  the  young  men  who  had  not 
been  accepted  turned  away  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  telegraphed  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  hoping  to  find  one 
where  there  were  still  vacancies.  Where 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  youth  and  the  comforts  of 
their  homes  to  accept  the  hardships  of 
war  in  serving  the  Fatherland,  the  poor 
and  the  poorest  appeared  in  like  degree. 
In  families  having  four  or  five  sons  sub- 
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ject  to  military  duty  a  youngest  son, 
not  yet  liable  for  service,  volunteered. 
The  year  1870,  truly  a  proud  year  in  our 
history,  saw  nothing  like  this. 

A  thing  that  raised  the  national  en- 
thusiasm still  higher  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  in  brand-new  uni- 
forms, complete  from  head  to  foot.  The 
first  sight  of  these  new  uniforms  of 
modest  field  gray,  faultlessly  made, 
evoked  everywhere  the  question:  Where 
did  they  come  from?  On  the  first  day 
of  mobilization  dozens  of  cloth  manu- 
facturers appeared  at  the  War  Ministry 
with  offers  of  the  new  material.  "  We 
don't  need  any,"  was  the  astonishing  re- 
ply. Equal  amazement  was  caused  by 
the  faultless  new  boots  and  shoes  of  the 
troops,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
famous  "  boot  speech "  of  the  French 
Senator  Humbert. 

Small  arms,  cannons,  and  ammunition 
are  so  plentiful  that  they  have  merely  to 
be  unpacked.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  regiments  marching 
in  were  everywhere  greeted  with  jubila- 
tion, and  that  those  marching  out  took 
leave  of  their  garrisons  with  joyful 
songs.  No  one  thinks  of  death  and  de- 
struction, every  one  of  victory  and  a 
happy  reunion.  German  discipline,  once 
so  slandered,  now  celebrates  its  triumph. 

There  was  still  another  matter  in  which 
the  troops  gave  their  countrymen  cause 
for  rejoicijig.  Not  one  drunken  man 
was  seen  during  these  earnest  days  in 
the  city  streets.  The  General  Staff  had, 
moreover,  wisely  ordered  that  during  the 
mobilization,  when  every  one  had  money 
in  his  pockets,  alcoholic  drinks  were  not 
to  be  sold  at  the  railroad  stations.  De- 
spite this,  the  soldiers  did  not  lack  for 
refreshments  on  their  journey.  Women 
and  girls  offered  their  services  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  there  was  no  station  where 
coffee,  tea,  milk,  and  substantial  food 
were  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiers. 
They  were  not  required  to  suffer  hun- 
ger or  any  other  discomfort.  The  Ger- 
man anti-alcoholists  are  rejoicing  at 
this  earnest  tribute  to  their  principles, 
which  were  at  first  laughed  at  and  then 
pitied,  but  triumphed  in  the  days  of 
the  mobilization. 

The  army  is  increased  to  many  times 


its  ordinary  strength  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion. It  draws  from  everywhere  mill- 
ions of  soldiers,  workmen,  horses,  wag- 
ons, and  other  material.  The  entire 
railway  service  is  at  its  disposal.  The 
mobilization  of  the  fleet  goes  on  more 
quietly  and  less  conspicuously,  but  not 
less  orderly  and  smoothly.  Indeed,  it  is, 
even  in  peace  times,  practically  mobil- 
ized as  to  its  greatest  and  strongest 
units.  For  this  reason  its  transports  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  army;  they  are 
concentrated  in  a  few  harbors,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  attract  so  much  public  at- 
tention. The  naval  transports,  working 
according  to  plans  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  army,  have  moved  their 
quotas  of  men  and  materials  with  the 
most  punctual  exactitude.  The  naval  re- 
serve of  fully  trained  officers  and  men 
is  practically  inexhaustible.  The  faith- 
ful work  of  our  shipbuilding  concerns, 
carried  on  uninterruptedly  day  and  night 
under  plans  carefully  prepared  in  time  of 
peace,  has  wrought  for  our  navy  a  strong 
increase  in  powerful  warships. 

As  is  known,  the  German  fleet  is  built 
on  the  so-called  "  assumption-of-risk " 
plan.  'ITiat  is,  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
be  so  strong  that  even  the  strong*>st  sea 
power,  in  a  conflict  with  the  Germans, 
risks  forfeiting  its  former  role  as  a  world 
factor.  This  "  risk  "  idea  has  been  ham- 
mered into  the  heart  of  every  German 
seaman,  and  they  are  all  eager  to  win  for 
the  fleet  such  glory  that  it  can  be  favor- 
ably contrasted  with  the  deeds  of  the 
old  and  the  new  armies. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the 
German  fleet  has  taken  the  offensive, 
and  the  first  loss  of  the  war  was  on  the 
English  side  and  in  English  v/aters,  the 
English  cruiser  Amphion  running  on  to 
German  mines  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  In  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean also  German  ships  have  taken  the 
offensive  against  the  enemies'  coast,  as 
is  shown  by  the  bombardment  by  the 
Germans  of  the  war  harbor  of  Libau  and 
of  fortified  landing  places  on  the  Alge- 
rian coast. 

Thus  the  fleet,  confiding  in  the  "  risk  " 
idea  now  proved  to  be  true,  and  in  its 
earnest  and  courageous  spirit,  may  look 
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forward     with     confidence     to     coming 
events. 

But  will  not  civilians  have  to  hunger 
and  thirst  in  these  days  ?  That  is  an  earn- 
est question.  The  answer  is,  No.  Even 
in  Berlin,  city  of  imillions,  the  milk 
supply  did  not  fail  for  a  day.  Infants 
will  not  have  to  bear  the  privations  of 
war.  All  provisions  are  to  be  had  at 
reasonable  prices.  Empire,  municipali- 
ties and  merchants  are  working  success- 
fully together  to  insure  that  there  shall 
be  a  sufficient  food  supply  at  not  too 
great  a  cost.  Not  only  is  our  great  army 
mobilized,  but  the  whole  folk  is  mobilized, 
and  the  distribution  of  labor,  the  food 
question  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  all  being  provided  for.  The 
whole  German  folk  has  become  a  gigan- 
tic war  camp,  all  are  mobilized  to  pro- 
tect Kaiser,  Folk  and  Fatherland,  as  the 
closing  report  of  the  Reichstag  put  it. 
And  all  Germany  pays  the  tribute  of  a 
salute  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  work  with  deeds,  not  words. 


ARMY    AND    NAVY. 


The  German  Army  and  Navy  on  the 
watch — Four  million  Germen  men  in 
the  field — Thousands  of  volunteers  join 
the  colors  to  fight  for  Germany's  exist- 
ence, among  them  the  flower  of  her 
scientific  and  artistic  life. 

There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  existence  with  which  a  State  is 
confronted.  In  its  whole  history  the 
United  States  has  never  had  a  foreign 
hostile  force  of  invaders  upon  its  ter- 
ritory, foreign  armies  have  never  laid 
waste  its  fields.  Until  late  in  the  last 
century,  however,  Germany  was  the  bat- 
tlefield for  the  then  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe.  The  numerous  Ger- 
man States  and  provinces,  too,  fought 
among  themselves,  often  on  behalf  of 
foreign  powers.  The  European  great 
powers  of  that  day  were  able,  unhindered 
and  unpunished,  to  take  for  themselves 
piece  after  piece  of  German  territory. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 


it  was  years  before  the  steadily  increas- 
ing population  attained  to  the  boundaries 
set  for  it  by  nature. 

Our  Bismarck  was  finally  able,  in  the 
years  from  1864  to  1871,  to  create  a 
great  empire  from  the  many  small  Ger- 
man States.  As  he  himself  often  re- 
marked, however,  this  was  possible  only 
because  his  policies  and  diplomacy  rested 
upon  and  were  supported  by  a  well 
trained  and  powerful  army.  How  th« 
German  Empire  came  into  being  at  that 
time  is  well  known.  A  war  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  fact  that  the  then  so 
powerful  France  did  not  desire  that 
North  and  South  Germany  should  unite. 
She  was  not  able  to  prevent  this  union, 
was  defeated  and  had  to  give  back  to  us 
two  old  German  provinces  which  she  had 
stolen  from  the  Germans.  The  old  Field 
Marshal  von  Moltke  said  not  long  after 
the  war  of  1870-71  that  the  Germans 
would  still  have  to  defend  Alsace-Lor- 
raine for  fifty  years  more.  Perhaps  he 
little  realized  how  prophetic  his  words 
were,  but  he  and  those  who  followed  him, 
the  German  Emperors  and  the  German 
War  Ministers,  prepared  themselves  for 
this  coming  defensive  struggle  and  unre- 
mittingly devoted  their  attention  to  the 
German  Army. 

From  1887  on  there  had  been  no  doubt 
that  in  the  event  of  war  with  France 
we  should  have  to  reckon  also  with  Rus- 
sia. This  meant  that  the  army  must  be 
strong  enough  to  be  equal  to  the  coming 
fight  on  two  borders — a  tremendous  de- 
mand upon  the  resources  of  a  land  when 
one  considers  that  a  peaceful  folk,  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade, 
must  live  for  decades  in  the  constant  ex- 
pectation of  being  obliged,  be  it  tomor- 
row, be  it  in  ten  years,  to  fight  for  its 
life  against  its  two  great  military  neigh- 
bors simultaneously.  There  are,  more- 
over, the  great  money  expenditures,  and 
also  the  burden  of  universal  military 
service,  which,  as  is  well  known,  re- 
quires every  able-bodied  male  German  to 
serve  a  number  of  years  with  the  colors, 
and  later  to  hold  himself  ready,  first  as 
a  reservist,  then  as  member  of  the  Land- 
wehr,  and  finally  as  member  of  the  Land- 
sturm,  to  spring  to  arms  at  the  call  of 
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his  supreme  war  lord,  the  German  Em- 
peror. A  warlike,  militant  nation  would 
not  long  have  endured  such  conditions, 
but  would  have  compelled  a  war  and  car- 
ried it  through  swiftly.  As  Bismarck 
said,  however,  the  German  Army,  since 
it  is  an  army  of  the  folk  itself,  is  not  a 
weapon  for  frivolous  aggression.  Since 
the  German  Army,  when  it  is  summoned 
to  war,  represents  the  whole  German 
people,  and  since  the  whole  German  peo- 
ple is  peaceably  disposed,  it  follows  that 
the  army  can  only  be  a  defensive  or- 
ganization. If  war  comes,  millions  of 
Germans  must  go  to  the  front,  must 
leave  their  parents,  their  families,  their 
children.  They  must.  And  this  "must" 
means  not  only  the  command  of  their 
Emperor,  but  also  the  necessity  to  de- 
fend their  own  land.  Did  not  this  neces- 
sity exist,  these  sons,  husbands,  and 
fathers  would  assuredly  not  go  gladly  to 
the  battlefield,  and  it  is  likewise  certain 
that  those  who  stayed  at  home  would  not 
rejoice  so  enthusiastically  to  see  them  go 
as  we  Germans  have  seen  them  rejoicing 
in  these  days.  Again,  then,  let  us  re- 
peat that  the  German  Army  is  a  weapon 
which  can  be  and  is  used  only  for  de- 
fense against  foreign  aggressions.  When 
these  aggressions  come,  the  whole  Ger- 
man folk  stands  with  its  army,  as  it  does 
now. 

The  German  Army  is  divided  into  25 
corps  in  times  of  peace.  In  war  times 
reservists,  members  of  the  Landwehr, 
and  occasionally  also  of  the  Landsturm, 
are  called  to  the  colors.  The  result  is 
that  the  German  Army  on  a  war  footing 
is  a  tremendously  powerful  organ. 

Our  opponents  in  foreign  countries 
have  for  years  consistently  endeavored 
to  awaken  the  belief  that  the  German 
soldier  does  his  obligatory  service  very 
unwillingly,  that  he  does  not  get  enough 
to  eat  and  is  badly  treated.  These  asser- 
tions are  false,  and  anybody  who  has 
seen  in  these  weeks  of  mobilization  how 
our  soldiers,  reservists,  and  Landwehr 
men  departed  for  the  field  or  reported 
at  the  garrisons,  anybody  who  has  seen 
their  happy,  enthusiastic  and  fresh  faces 
knows   that  mishandled  men,  men  who 


have   been   drilled   as   machines,   cannot 
present  such  an  appearance. 

On  the  day  the  German  mobilization 
was  ordered  we  traveled  with  some 
Americans  from  the  western  border  to 
Berlin.  These  Americans  said:  "We  do 
not  know  much  about  your  army,  but 
judging  by  what  we  have  seen  in  these 
days  there  prevails  in  it  and  all  its  ar- 
rangements such  system  that  it  must 
win.  System  must  win  every  time."  In 
this  saying  there  is,  indeed,  much  of 
truth — order  and  system  are  the  basis 
upon  which  the  mighty  organization  of 
our  army  is  built. 

Now  a  word  concerning  the  German 
officer.  He,  too,  has  been  much  ma- 
ligned, he  is  often  misunderstood  by 
foreigners,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  particular 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  German 
officer.  One  of  the  greatest  sons  of  free 
America,  George  Washington,  gave  his 
countrymen  the  advice  to  select  only 
gentlemen  as  officers,  and  it  is  according 
to  this  principle  that  the  officers  of  the 
German  Army  and  Navy  are  chosen. 
Their  selection  is  made,  moreover,  upon 
a  democratic  basis,  in  that  the  officers' 
corps  of  the  various  regiments  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
accept  as  a  comrade  the  person  whose 
name  is  proposed  to  them. 

One  sees  that  the  German  Army  is  not, 
as  many  say,  a  tremendous  machine,  but 
rather  a  great,  living  organism,  which 
draws  its  strength  and  lifeblood  from  all 
classes  of  the  whole  German  folk.  The 
German  Army  can  develop  its  entire 
strength  only  in  a  war  which  the  folk 
approve,  that  is,  when  a  defensive  war 
has  been  forced  upon  them.  That  this  is 
true  will  have  been  realized  by  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  before  this 
comes  into  their  hands. 

The  German  fleet  is  in  like  manner  a 
weapon  of  defense.  It  was  very  small  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  has 
since  then  been  consistently  built  up  ac- 
cording to  the  ground  principles  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so  often  in  his  power- 
ful manner  laid  down  for  the  American 
fleet.  The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
what  is  there  for  the  German  fleet  to  de- 
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fend,  since  the  German  coastline  is  so 
short?  The  answer  is  that  the  strength 
of  a  fleet  must  not  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  coastlines,  but 
upon  how  many  ships  and  how  much 
merchandise  go  out  from  and  enter  the 
harbors,  how  great  oversea  interests 
there  are,  how  large  the  colonies  are  and 
how  they  are  situated,  and,  finally,  how 
strong  the  sea  powers  are  with  which 
Germany  may  have  to  carry  on  a  war 
and  how  they  are  situated.  To  meet  all 
these  requirements  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  namely,  either  that  our  fleet 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
strongest  sea  power  from  conducting  war 
against  us,  or  that,  if  war  does  come,  it 
shall  be  able  so  to  battle  against  the 
mightiest  opponent  that  the  latter  shall 
be  seriously  weakened. 

Germany,  as  especially  the  Americans 
know,  has  become  a  great  merchant 
marine  nation,  whose  colonies  are  flour- 
ishing. Furthermore,  since  the  land's 
growing  population  has  greatly  increased 
its  strength  in  the  course  of  the  last 
years,  the  mistrust  and  jealousy  of  Great 
Britain  have  in  particular  been  directed 
steadily  against  the  development  of  our 
ocean  commerce,  and  later  of  our  navy. 
To  the  upbuilding  of  the  German  Navy 
were  ascribed  all  manner  of  plans — to 
attack  Great  Britain,  to  make  war  on 
Japan,  &c.  It  was  even  declared  by  the 
English  press  that  Germany  intended  to 
attack  the  United  States  as  soon  as  its 
fleet  was  strong  enough.  Today,  when 
Great  Britain  has  needlessly  declared 
war  upon  us,  the  Americans  will  perhaps 
believe  that  our  fleet  was  never  planned 
or  built  for  an  attack  on  any  one.  Ger- 
many desired  simply  to  protect  its  coasts 
and  its  marine  interests  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  protects  its  land 
boundaries.  It  is  realized  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  here  that  a  fleet  can  be 
powerful  only  when  it  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels  of  all  classes,  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  and  unremittingly 
schooled  in  times  of  peace.  We  have 
tried  to  attain  this  ideal  in  Germany,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  training 
of  the  personnel  requires  greater  efforts 
here,  since    the    principle    of  universal 


service  is  also  applied  to  the  fleet,  with 
a  resulting  short  term  of  service,  whereas 
all  foreign  fleets  have  a  long  term  of 
enlistment. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  German 
fleet  is  regulated  by  statute,  as  is  also 
the  term — twenty  years — at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  old  vessels  must  automatic- 
ally be  replaced  by  new  ones.  This  fleet 
strength  is  set  at  forty-one  line-of -battle 
ships,  twenty  armored  cruisers  and  forty 
small  cruisers,  besides  144  torpedo  boats 
and  seventy-two  submarine  vessels. 
These  figures,  however,  have  not  been 
reached.  To  offset  this  fact,  however, 
almost  the  whole  German  fleet  has  been 
kept  together  in  home  waters.  Great 
Britain's  fleet  is  much  stronger  than 
ours,  but  despite  this  the  German  fleet 
faces  its  great  opponent  with  coolness 
and  assurance  and  with  that  courage  and 
readiness  to  undertake  great  deeds  that 
mark  those  who  know  that  their  land  has 
been  unjustifiably  attacked.  It  is  utterly 
incorrect  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  German  naval  officers  are  filled  with 
hatred  for  other  navies,  especially  for  the 
British.  On  the  contrary,  the  relations 
between  German  and  English  officers 
and  men  have  always  been  good,  almost 
as  good  as  those  of  the  Germans  with 
the  American  officers.  It  is  not  personal 
hatred  that  inspires  our  officers  and  men 
with  the  lust  for  battle,  but  their  indigna- 
tion over  the  unprovoked  attack  and  the 
realization  that,  if  every  one  will  do  his 
best  for  the  Fatherland  in  this  great 
hour,  it  will  not  be  in  vain  even  against 
the  greatest  naval  power.  We,  too,  are 
confident  of  this,  for  strenuous  and 
faithful  effort  always  has  its  reward,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  our  fleet  or- 
ganization. The  United  States  realizes 
this  as  well  as  we,  for  it,  too,  has  built  up 
a  strong  and  admirably  trained  fleet  by 
prodigious  labor.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  German  fleet,  the  American  Navy 
also  is  not  built  for  aggression,  but  for 
defense. 

Neutrality  by  the  Grace  of  England. 

Janus,  a  mighty  god  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  was  represented  as  having  two 
faces.  He  could  smile  and  frown  simul- 
taneously. 
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This  god  Janus  is  the  personification 
of  neutrality  according  to  English  ideas. 
Neutrality  smiles  when  violated  by  Eng- 
land and  frowns  when  violated  by  other 
powers. 

The  United  States  got  a  taste  of  Eng- 
land's neutrality  when,  a  century  ago, 
the  English  impressed  thousands  of 
American  sailors,  taking  them  from 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas,  when 
they  searched  neutral  ships  and  confis- 
cated the  enemy's  property  on  board  of 
them,  until  Congress  in  Washington 
voted  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England. 

In  the  great  civil  war,  1861  to  1864, 
England  had  counted  on  the  victory  of 
the  Southern  States;  she  recognized 
them  as  belligerents  and  supplied  them 
with  warships.  This  was  not  considered 
by  England  a  breach  of  neutrality  until 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, on  Sept.  5,  1863,  that  unless  Eng- 
land desisted  war  would  result.  England 
yielded. 

But,  according  to  the  old  German  prov- 
erb, "  A  cat  cannot  resist  catching 
mice,"  she  secretly  permitted  the  fitting 
out  of  privateers  (the  Alabama)  for  the 
Southern  States  and  was  finally  forced 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $15,000,000.  Eng- 
land gained,  however,  more  than  she  lost 
by  this  interpretation  of  neutrality,  for 
by  the  aid  of  her  privateers  American 
maritime  trade  passed  into  English  hands 
and  was  lost  to  the  Americans. 

May  God's  vengeance  fall  on  Ger- 
many! She  has  violated  Belgium's  neu- 
trality! the  English  piously  ejaculate. 
They  call  themselves  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  instrument  of  Providence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  universe.  They 
look  down  upon  all  other  peoples  with 
open  or  silent  contempt,  and  claim  for 
themselves  various  prerogatives,  in  par- 
ticular the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  even 
in  American  waters,  from  Jamaica  to 
Halifax. 

England's  policy  has  always  been  to 
take  all,  to  give  back  nothing,  to  con- 
stantly demand  more,  to  begrudge  others 
everything.  Only  where  the  New  World 
is  concerned  has  England,  conscious  of 
her  own  weakness,  become  less  grasp- 
ing, since  Benjamin  Franklin  "  wrested 


the  sceptre  from  the  tyrants,"  since  the 
small  colonies  that  fought  so  valiantly 
for  their  liberty  rose  to  form  the  great- 
est dominion  of  the  white  race. 

In  the  Summer  of  1911,  during  the 
Franco-German  Morocco  dispute,  the 
English  were  determined  to  assist  their 
old  enemies,  the  French,  against  Ger- 
many, and  stationed  160,000  troops  along 
their  coast  ready  for  embarkation.  For 
the  French  coast?  No,  indeed!  For 
transportation  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
English  were  to  unite  with  the  French 
Army  and  combine  in  the  destruction 
of  the  German  forces.  But  things  did 
not  reach  that  stage.  England  was  not 
ready.  England  and  France  were  re- 
solved not  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium — the  same  England  that  sol- 
emnly assures  the  world  that  she  has 
never  at  any  time  or  place  committed  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  England  has  ob- 
served neutrality  only  when  compatible 
with  her  own  interests,  which  has  not 
often  been  the  case.  Her  whole  dissim- 
ulating policy  is  much  more  questionable 
than  our  one  breach  of  neutrality,  com- 
mitted in  self-defense  and  accompanied 
by  the  most  solemn  promises  of  indem- 
nity and  restitution. 

England  and  France  did  not  give  up 
their  plan  of  attacking  Germany  through 
Belgium,  and  by  this  means  won  the 
approval  of  the  Muscovites.  Three 
against  one!  It  would  have  been  a 
crime  against  the  German  people  if 
the  German  General  Staff  had  not  antic- 
ipated this  intention.  The  inalienable 
right  of  self-defense  gives  the  individual, 
whose  very  existence  is  at  stake,  the 
moral  liberty  to  resort  to  weapons  which 
would  be  forbidden  except  in  times  of 
peril.  As  Belgium  would,  nevertheless, 
not  acquiesce  in  a  friendly  neutrality 
which  would  permit  the  unobstructed 
passage  of  German  troops  through  small 
portions  of  her  territory,  although  her 
integrity  was  guaranteed,  the  German 
General  Staff  was  obliged  to  force  this 
passage  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  enemy  on  the  most  unfav- 
orable ground. 

The  Germans  have  not  forgotten  the 
tone  in  which  the  French  and  Belgian 
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press  reported  the  frequent  excursions 
of  French  Staff  officers  and  Generals  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  territory  through  which  the 
armies  are  now  moving,  and  who  were 
received  with  open  arms  in  Belgium  and 
treated  like  brothers.  Belgium  has  be- 
come the  vassal  of  France. 

In  our  place  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  not  have  acted  dif- 
ferently. "  Inter  arma  silent  leges  " — 
in  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent. 
Besides,  England  had  interfered  before- 
hand in  Germany's  plan  of  campaign  by 
declaring  that  she  would  not  tolerate  an 
attack  upon  the  northern  coast  of  France. 

The  German  troops,  with  their  iron 
discipline,  will  respect  the  personal  lib- 
erty and  property  of  the  individual  in 
Belgium,  just  as  they  did  in  France  in 
1870. 

The  Belgians  would  have  been  wise  if 
they  had  permitted  the  passage  of  the 
German  troops.  They  would  have  pre- 
served their  integrity,  and,  besides  that, 
would  have  fared  well  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  for  the  army  would  have 
proved  a  good  customer  and  paid  cash. 

Germany  has  always  been  a  good  and 
just  neighbor,  to  Belgium  as  well  as  to 
the  other  small  powers  such  as  Holland, 
Denmark  and  Switzerland,  which  Eng- 
land in  her  place  would  have  swallowed 
up  one  and  all  long  ago. 

The  development  of  industry  on  the 
lower  Rhine  has  added  to  the  prosperity 
of  Belgium  and  has  made  Antwerp  one 
of  the  first  ports  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  exchange  for  German-American  trade. 

Without  Germany  Belgium  could  never 
have  acquired  the  Congo. 

When  England  meditated  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Congo,  claiming  that  great 
rivers  are  nothing  but  arms  of  the  sea 
and  consequently  belong  to  the  supreme 
maritime  power,  King  Leopold  turned  to 
Germany  for  protection  and  received  it 
from  Bismarck,  who  called  the  Congo 
Conference  of  1884-5  and  obtained  the 
recognition  by  the  powers  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Congo  State. 

The  struggle  of  the  German  States  in 
Europe  has  some  points  in  common  with 
the  struggle  of  the  Independent  States 


of  North  America  (from  1778  to  1783), 
for  it  is  directed  chiefly  against  Eng- 
land's scheming  guardianship,  and  her 
practice  of  weakening  the  Continental 
powers  by  sowing  or  fostering  dissension 
among  them. 

While  continually  protesting  her  love 
of  peace,  England  has  carried  on  no 
fewer  than  forty  wars  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including 
the  great  Boer  war.  She  has  long  im- 
periled, and  in  the  end  has  succeeded  in 
disturbing,  the  peace  of  Europe  by  her 
invidious  policy  of  isolating  Germany. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proved 
herself  since  1871  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  reliable  security  for  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

The  policy  of  sowing  dissension,  prac- 
ticed by  England  more  industriously  than 
ever  in  recent  years,  cannot  possibly 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  peace- 
loving  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  condemned  on  merely  humani- 
tarian as  well  as  commercial  grounds. 

England  aims  at  being  mistress  of  the 
Old  World  in  order  to  occupy  either  an 
equal,  or  a  menacing,  position  toward  the 
New  World,  as  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate. For  this  purpose  she  has  en- 
couraged this  war.  The  German  Fed- 
erated States  of  Europe  are  defending 
themselves  with  might  and  main,  and 
are  counting  in  this  struggle  for  exist- 
ence on  the  good-will  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  whose  citizens  they 
cherish  the  friendliest  feelings,  as  they 
havje  proved  at  all  times.  All  Americans 
who  have  visited  Germany  will  surely 
bear  witness  to  that  effect. 


THE    ATTITUDES    OF    GERMANY*S 
ENEMIES. 


Germany  overrun  by  spies  for  years 
past. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  time  of 
war  the  respective  participants  seek  to 
gain  for  themselves  every  possible  ad- 
vantage, including  as  not  the  least  of 
these  advantages  that  of  having  public 
opinion  on  their  side.  It  is  equally  un- 
derstandable that  Governments,  for  po- 
litical   or    military    reasons,    often    en- 
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deavor  to  conceal  their  real  intentions 
until  the  decisive  moment.  In  this  irat- 
ter,  however,  as  in  the  conduct  of  war 
itself,  there  exists  the  basic  principle, 
acknowledged  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  that  no  methods  may  be  employed 
which  could  not  be  employed  by  men  of 
honor  even  when  they  are  opponents. 
One  cannot,  unfortunately,  acquit  Rus- 
sia of  the  charge  of  employing  improper 
policies  against  Germany.  It  must,  un- 
fortunately, be  said  that  even  the  Czar 
himself  did  not,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  against  Germany,  show  him- 
self the  gentleman  upon  a  throne  wViich 
he  had  formerly  been  believed  by  every 
one  to  be. 

The  Russian  Emperor  addressed  him- 
self to  Kaiser  William  in  moving  and 
friendly  expressions,  in  which,  pledging 
his  solemn  word  and  appealing  to  the 
grace  of  God,  he  besought  the  Kaiser, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
to  intervene  at  Vienna.  There  exists  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  an 
ancient  and  firm  alliance,  which  makes 
it  the  duty  of  both  Governments  to  afford 
unconditional  support  to  each  other  iu 
the  moment  that  either  one's  vital  inter- 
ests come  into  question.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  Austria - 
Hungary  is  threatened  by  the  Servian 
agitation.  Despite  this,  the  German 
Emperor,  in  offering  his  final  counsels 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Servia  and 
the  concessions  to  be  made  to  Russia, 
went,  in  his  desire  for  peace,  almost  to 
the  point  where  Austria  could  have  bed 
doubts  of  Germany's  fidelity  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  alliance.  Nevertheless, 
Russia  at  this  very  time  not  only  con- 
tinued its  mobilization  against  Austria, 
but  also  simultaneously  brought  its 
troops  into  a  state  of  preparedness  for 
war  against  Germany.  It  is  impossible 
that  this  could  have  been  done  without 
the  order  of  the  Czar.  The  conduct  of 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  of 
the  War  Minister  was  of  a  piece  with  this 
attitude  of  the  ruler.  They  assured  the 
German  Ambassador  and  the  German 
Military  Attache  upon  their  word  of 
honor  that  troops  were  not  being  mobil- 


ized against  Germany  and  that  no  at- 
tack upon  Germany  was  planned.  The 
facts,  however,  have  proved  that  the  de- 
cision to  make  war  upon  Germany  had 
already  been  reached  at  that  time. 

The  reason  which  impelled  the  Czar 
and  his  chief  advisers  to  employ  such 
base  tactics  with  the  help  of  their  word 
of  honor  and  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Being  is  plain.  Russia  requires  a  longer 
time  for  mobilization  than  Germany.  In 
order  to  offset  this  disadvantage,  to  de- 
ceive Germany  and  to  win  a  few  days' 
start,  the  Russian  Government  stooped 
to  a  course  of  conduct  as  to  which  there 
can  be  but  one  judgment  among  brave 
and  upright  opponents.  No  one  knew 
better  than  the  Czar  the  German  Em- 
peror's love  of  peace.  This  love  of  peace 
was  reckoned  upon  in  the  whole  despic- 
able game.  Fortunately  the  plan  was 
perceived  on  the  German  side  at  the  right 
time.  Advices  received  by  Germany's 
representative  in  St.  Petersburg  con- 
cerning the  actual  Russian  mobilization 
against  Germany  moved  him  to  add  to 
the  report  given  him  upon  the  Russian 
word  of  honor  a  statement  of  his  own 
conviction  that  an  attempt  was  obvious- 
ly being  made  to  deceive  him.  We  find 
also  that  the  character  of  the  Russian 
operations  had  been  rightly  comprehend- 
ed by  so  unimpeachable  an  organ  as  the 
English  Daily  Graphic  of  Aug.  1,  which 
said:  "  If  the  mobilization  order  is  also 
carried  through  in  the  provinces  bor- 
dering on  Germany,  the  work  of  the  pre- 
servers of  peace  is  ended,  for  Germany 
will  be  compelled  to  answer  with  the 
mobilization  of  her  armed  forces.  We 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  understand 
this  attitude  of  Russia  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations  with 
Austria." 

It  is  customary  among  civilized  na- 
tions that  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
shall  precede  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
and  all  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
some  unimportant,  scattered  States,  have 
obligated  themselves  under  international 
law  to  observe  this  custom.  Neither 
Russia  nor  France  has  observed  this  ob- 
ligation. Without  a  declaration  of  war 
Russian  troops  crossed  the  German  bor- 
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der,    opened    fire    on    German    troops, 

and  attempted  to  dynamite  bridges 
and  buildings.  In  like  manner,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  French 
aviators  appeared  above  unfortified 
cities  in  South  Germany  and  sought, 
by  throwing  bombs,  to  destroy  the  rail- 
ways. French  detachments  crossed  the 
German  border  and  occupied  German 
villages.  French  aviators  flew  across 
neutral  Holland  and  the  then  neutral  Bel- 
gium to  carry  out  warlike  plans  against 
the  lower  Rhine  district  of  Germany.  A 
considerable  number  of  French  officers, 
disguised  in  German  uniforms,  tried  to 
cross  the  Dutch-German  frontier  in  an 
automobile  in  order  to  destroy  institu- 
tions in  German  territory.  It  is  plain 
that  both  France  and  Russia  desired  to 
compel  Germany  to  make  the  first  step 
in  declaring  war,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  having  broken  the  peace  might,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  rest  upon  Germany. 
The  Russian  Government  even  attempt- 
ed to  disseminate  through  a  foreign 
news  agency  the  report  that  Germany 
had  declared  war  on  Russia,  and  it  re- 
fused, contrary  to  the  usage  among 
civilized  nations,  to  permit  to  be  tele- 
graphed the  report  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador that  Russia  had  rejected  the 
final  German  note  concerning  war  and 
peace. 

Germany  for  its  part,  in  the  hope  that 
peace  might  yet  be  maintained,  subjected 
itself  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  delay- 
ing its  mobilization  in  the  first  decisive 
days  in  the  face  of  the  measures  of  its 
probable  enemy.  When,  however,  the 
German  Emperor  realized  that  peace  was 
no  longer  possible,  he  declared  war 
against  France  and  Russia  honorably, 
before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  thus 
bringing  into  contrast  the  moral  courage 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  as  against  the 
moral  cowardice  of  both  opponents, 
whose  fear  of  public  opinion  was  such 
that  they  did  not  dare  openly  to  admit 
their  intentions  to  attack  Germany. 

Germany,  moreover,  cared  in  a  hu- 
mane and  proper  manner  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  those  non-combatant 
subjects     of     hostile     States — traveling 


salesmen,  travelers  for  pleasure,  patients 
in  health  resorts,  &c. — who  happened  to 
be  in  the  country  at  the  time.  In  iso- 
lated cases,  where  the  excitement  of  the 
public  grew  disquieting,  the  authorities 
immediately  intervened  to  protect  per- 
sons menaced.  In  Russia,  however,  in 
France  and  especially  in  Belgium  the 
opposite  of  decency  and  humanity  pre- 
vailed. Instead  of  referring  feelings  of 
national  antipathy  and  of  national  con- 
flicting interests  to  the  decision  of  the 
battlefield,  the  French  mishandled  in  the 
most  brutal  manner  the  German  popu- 
lation and  German  travelers  in  Paris  and 
other  cities,  who  neither  could  nor  wished 
to  defend  themselves,  and  who  desired 
solely  to  leave  the  hostile  country  at 
once.  The  mob  threatened  and  mis- 
handled Germans  in  the  streets,  in  the 
railway  stations  and  in  the  trains,  and 
the  authorities  permitted  it. 

The  occurrences  in  Belgfium  are  in- 
famous beyond  all  description.  Ger- 
many would  have  exposed  itself  to  the 
danger  of  a  military  defeat  if  it  had 
still  respected  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
after  it  had  been  announced  that  strong 
French  detachments  stood  ready  to 
march  through  that  country  against  the 
advancing  German  Army.  The  Belgium 
Government  was  assured  that  its  inter- 
ests would  be  conscientiously  guarded  if 
it  would  permit  the  German  Army  to 
march  through  its  territory.  Its  answer 
to  this  assurance  was  a  declaration  of 
war.  In  making  this  declaration  it  acted 
perhaps  not  wisely  but  unquestionably 
within  its  formal  rights.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  right,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
disgraceful  breach  of  right,  that  the  eyes 
of  wounded  German  soldiers  in  Belgium 
were  gouged  out,  and  their  ears  and 
noses  cut  off;  that  surgeons  and  persons 
carrying  the  wounded  were  shot  at  from 
houses. 

Private  dwellings  of  Germans  in  Ant- 
werp were  plui.dered,  German  women 
were  dragged  naked  through  the  streets 
by  the  mob  and  shot  to  death  before  the 
eyes  of  the  police  and  the  militia.  Cap- 
tains of  captured  German  ships  in  Ant- 
werp were  told  that  the  authorities 
could  not  guarantee  their  lives,  German 
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tourists  were  robbed  of  their  baggage, 
insulted  and  mishandled,  sick  persons 
were  driven  from  the  German  hospital, 
children  were  thrown  from  the  windows 
of  German  homes  into  the  streets  and 
their  limbs  were  broken.  Trustworthy 
reports  of  all  these  occurrences,  from 
respectable  and  responsible  men,  are  at 
hand.  We  perceive  with  the  deepest  in- 
dignation that  the  cruelties  of  the  Congo 
have  been  outdone  by  the  motherland. 
When  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  time  of 
war  among  nations  the  laws  of  humanity 
respecting  the  helpless  and  the  unarmed, 
the  women  and  children,  are  no  longer 
observed,  the  world  is  reverting  to  bar- 
barism. Even  in  wartimes  humanity  and 
honor  should  still  remain  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  civilization.  That  French 
and  Russians,  in  their  endeavors  to  spy 
upon  Germany  and  destroy  her  institu- 
tions, should  disguise  themselves  in 
German  uniforms  is  a  sorry  testimony  to 
the  sense  of  honor  possessed  by  our  op- 
ponents. He  who  ventures  to  conduct 
espionage  in  a  hostile  land,  or  secretly 
to  plant  bombs,  realizes  that  he  risks  the 
penalty  of  death,  whether  he  be  a  civilian 
or  a  member  of  the  army.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  it  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  uniform,  which  should 
be  respected  even  by  the  enemy,  to  lessen 
the  personal  risk  of  the  spy  and  to  facil- 
itate his  undertaking. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  have 
been  increasing  indications  that  France, 
Russia  and  England  were  systematically 
spying  upon  the  military  institutions  of 
Germany.  In  the  eight  years  from  1906 
to  1913,  113  persons  were  found  guilty 
of  attempted  or  accomplished  espionage 
of  a  grave  nature.  The  methods  em- 
ployed by  these  spies  included  theft,  at- 
tacks upon  military  posts  and  the  em- 
ployment of  German  officers'  uniforms 
as  disguises.  The  court  proceedings 
threw  a  clear  light  upon  the  organization 
and  operations  of  espionage  in  Germany. 
This  espionage  was  directed  from  central 
points  in  foreign  countries,  often  in  the 
small  neighboring  neutral  States.  Re- 
peatedly it  appeared  that  the  foreign  em- 
bassies and  consulates  in  Germany  as- 
sisted in  this  work;  it  was  also  discovered 


that  Russia,  France  and  England  were 
exchanging  reports  which  they  had  re- 
ceived concerning  Germany's  means  of 
defense. 

This  espionage  system  was  supported 
with  large  funds.  It  endeavored  when- 
ever possible  to  seduce  military  persons 
and  officials  to  betray  their  country, 
and,  when  this  was  not  possible,  it  de- 
voted its  attention  to  doubtful  char- 
acters of  every  sort.  It  began  its 
work  with  petty  requests  of  a  harmless 
appearance,  followed  these  with  induce- 
ments to  violations  of  duty,  and  then 
proceeded  with  threats  of  exposure  to 
compel  its  victims  to  betray  their  coun- 
try further.  Exact  instructions,  complete 
in  the  minutest  detail,  were  given  to  the 
spies  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  work; 
they  were  equipped  with  photographic 
apparatus,  with  skeleton  keys,  forged 
passes,  &c.;  they  received  fixed  monthly 
salaries,  special  bonuses  for  valuable  in- 
formation, and  high  rewards  for  espe- 
cially secret  matters,  such  as  army  orders, 
descriptions  of  weapons  and  plans  of 
fortifications.  Principal  attention  was 
paid  to  our  boundaries,  railroads,  bridges 
and  important  buildings  on  lines  of 
traffic,  which  were  spied  upon  by  spe- 
cially trained  men.  With  the  reports  of 
these  spies  as  their  basis,  our  opponents 
have  carefully  planned  the  destruction  of 
the  important  German  lines  of  commu- 
nication. The  extraordinary  watchfulness 
of  the  German  military  officials  imme- 
diately before  the  declaration  of  war  and 
since  then  has  been  able  to  render  futile 
the  whole  system  of  foreign  attempts 
against  our  means  of  communication  in 
every  single  instance,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  attempts  have  been  made. 
All  these  things  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
a  war  against  Germany  has  long  been 
planned  by  our  opponents. 


LIES  ABOUT  GERMANY. 


The  machinations  of  England  and 
France  to  put  Germany  in  the  wrong — 
Lies  on  all  sides. 

Germany  has  now  not  only  to  battle 
against  a  world  in  arms,  but  it  must  also 
defend  itself  against  lies  and  slanders 
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which  have  been  piled  up  around  it  like 
a  hostile  rampart.  There  is  no  cable  at 
our  disposal.  England  has  either  cut  the 
cables,  or  is  in  possession  of  them.  No 
German  description  of  what  has  actually 
occurred  can  be  sent  by  telegraph;  the 
wires  are  carrying  into  the  world  only 
the  distortions  of  our  enemies.  Germany 
is  shut  off  as  with  a  hedge  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  the  world  is  supplied 
solely  with  news  given  out  by  our 
enemies.  This  language  is  strictly  true; 
for  the  boldest,  nay,  the  most  impudent 
imagination  would  be  unable  to  invent 
anything  to  exceed  the  false  and  absurd 
reports  already  printed  by  foreign  news- 
papers. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  experienced 
during  this  first  week  of  the  war  we 
can  already  calmly  assert  that  when  the 
editors  of  foreign  newspapers  come  later 
to  compare  their  daily  news  of  this  week 
with  the  actual  occurrences  as  testified 
to  by  authentic  history,  they  will  all 
open  their  eyes  in  astonishment  and 
anger  over  all  the  lies  which  the  countries 
hostile  to  Germany  have  sent  over  the 
cables  to  bamboozle  the  whole  world. 
Much  of  all  this  has  already  become  ridic- 
ulous; we  must  laugh  over  it  despite  the 
solemnity  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  are 
living — for  example,  the  bestowal  of  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the 
city  of  Liege  by  the  French  President 
because  it  victoriously  repulsed  the  at- 
tack of  the  Germans.  Witness,  too,  the 
telegrams  of  congratulation  sent  by  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Czar  of  Russia 
to  the  Belgian  King  upon  the  victory  of 
Liege!  The  joy  over  such  "  German  de- 
feats "  will  prove  just  as  brief  as  the 
jubilation  over  such  "  Belgian  victories." 
Such  lies  have  short  legs,  and  the  truth 
will  in  any  case  soon  overtake  them. 

But  there  are  other  lies  of  a  more 
serious  character  and  of  more  dangerous 
import — all  such  as  misrepresent  Ger- 
many's attitude  and  defame  German 
character.  Such  defamation  is  designed 
to  disturb  old  friendships  and  transform 
them  into  bitter  estrangement;  such 
defamation  can  also  attain  its  hostile 
purpose  wherever  people  do  not  say  daily 
to  themselves,  "  It  is  an  enemy  that  re- 


ports such  things  about  Germany;  let 
us  be  wise  and  suspend  our  judgment  till 
we  know  actual  results,  till  we  know  what 
is  surely  the  truth." 

Let  us  select  several  facts  as  exam- 
ples and  as  evidence — facts  connected 
with  the  preparation  for  this  war,  as  well 
as  with  the  conduct  of  it  thus  far. 

All  the  cables  controlled  by  the  Eng- 
lish-French-Russian coalition  disseminate 
the  lie  about  the  ostensibly  "  preventive 
war  "  that  Germany  wished  and  prepared 
for.  The  German  "  White  Book  "  prints 
documents  proving  the  white  purity  of 
the  German  conscience  as  represented  by 
Kaiser,  Chancellor,  and  people.  It  reveals 
also  the  profound  grief  of  the  German 
Kaiser  over  the  sly  and  insidious  perfidy 
of  the  Czar,  toward  whom  he  steadily 
maintained  German  fidelity  even  in 
hours  of  grave  danger.  What  Russia 
did  was  more  than  a  mere  attack,  it  was 
a  treacherous  assault.  The  following 
facts  prove  this: 

The  German  mobilization  was  ordered 
on  Aug.  1,  whereas  Russia  began  to  mobil- 
ize fully  four  weeks  earlier,  or  about  the 
beginning  of  July.  Papers  found  on  sev- 
eral Russian  harvest  laborers  arrested  in 
the  district  of  Konitz  show  that  the  Rus- 
sian military  authorities  had  already  by 
the  first  of  July — 1.  e.,  Immediately  after 
the  tragedy  at  Serajevo^sent  to  the  lead- 
ers of  these  men  musfering-in  orders, 
which  were  to  be  distributed  Immediately 
after  a  further  word  should  be  given. 
These  confiscated  papers  prove  that  Rus- 
sia hoped  to  be  able  to  mobilize  against 
Austria  before  Germany  could  get  official 
information  of  Russia's  measures.  The 
Russian  authorities  purposely  avoided  the 
usual  course  of  sending  these  orders 
through  the  Russian  Consuls,  and  they 
assigned  "  military  exercises  "  as  the  ob- 
ject of  this  call  to  the  colors. 

July  25 — Military  exercises  at  Krasnoye- 
Selo  were  suddenly  broken  off  and  the 
troops  returned  at  once  to  their  garrisons. 
The  manoeuvres  had  been  called  off.  The 
military  cadets  were  advanced  at  once  to 
officers,  instead  of  waiting,  as  usual,  till 
Autumn. 

July  26 — All  ships  and  boats  are  forbid- 
den to  sail  in  the  waters  between  Helsing- 
fors  and  Yorkkele ;  and  navigation  he- 
tween  Sweden  and  Finland  is  closed. 

July  28 — Partial  mobilization;  sixteen 
army  corps  to  be  increased  to  the  strength 
of  thirty-two  corps.  On  the  same  day  the 
Czar  begs  for  friendly  mediation ;  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Russian  Minister  of  For- 
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eign  Affairs  and  the  Russian  Minister  of 
War  g\ve  the  German  Military  Attach^, 
upon  their  own  Initiative,  their  solemn 
word  of  honor  that  no  mobilization  has 
taken  place. 

July  30 — The  Second  and  Third  Russian 
Cavalry  Divisions  appear  on  the  German 
frontier  between  Wirballen  and  Augustov. 
The  Czar  Issues  a  ukase  calling  to  the 
colors  the  reserves  in  twenty-three  entire 
Governments  and  in  eighty  districts  of 
other  Governments ;  also  the  naval  re- 
serves in  sixty-four  districts,  or  twelve 
Russian  and  one  Finnish  Government ; 
also  the  Cossacks  on  furlough  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts ;  also  the  necessary  re- 
serve officers,  physicians,  horses  and 
wagons. 

July  31 — General  mobilization  of  the 
whole  Russian  Army  and  Navy.  The 
German  steamer  Eitel  Friedrich,  which 
keeps  up  a  regular  service  between  Stet- 
tin and  St.  Petersburg,  is  stopped  by  a 
Russian  torpedo  boat  and  brought  into 
Revel,  where  the  crew  were  made  prison- 
ers. The  Russians  blow  up  the  railway 
bridge  on  Austrian  territory  between 
Szozakowa  and  Granica. 

Night  of  Aug.  1 — Russian  patrols  attack 
the  German  railway  bridge  near  Elchen- 
ried  and  try  to  surprise  the  German  rail- 
way station  at  Miloslaw.  A  Russian  col- 
umn crosses  the  German  frontier  at 
Schwidden,  and  two  squadrons  of  Cos- 
sacks ride  against  Johannisburg. 

Aug.  1 — (At  last)  Germany's  mobiliza- 
tion. 

And  France? 

July  27 — The  Fourteenth  Army  Corps 
breaks  off  its  manoeuvres. 

July  31 — General  mobilization. 

Aug.  2 — French  troops  attack  German 
frontier  posts,  cross  the  frontier,  and  oc- 
cupy German  towns.  Bomb-throwing 
aviators  come  into  Baden  and  Bavaria; 
also,  after'  violating  Bel&ium's  neutrality 
by  crossing  Belgian  territory,  they  enter 
the  Rhine  Province  and  try  to  destroy 
bridges. 

Only  after  all  this  is  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  instructed  to  demand 
his  passports. 

And  England? 

In  London  war  must  already  have 
been  decided  upon  by  July  31;  the  Eng- 
lish Admiralty  had  even  before  that  date 
advised  Lloyd's  against  insuring  German 
ships.  On  the  same  day  the  German 
Government  gave  emphatic  support  in 
Vienna  to  the  English  mediatory  pro- 
posal of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  But  the  en- 
tire English  fleet  had  already  been  as- 
sembled. 

Of  course,  English  public  opinion  was 


and  still  is  divided.  As  late  as  Aug. 
1  The  Daily  Graphic  wrote  in  reference 
to  the  Russian  mobilization  order:  "Will 
the  Russian  order  also  be  carried  out  in 
the  provinces  on  the  German  frontier? 
If  so,  then  the  labor  of  the  peace-pre- 
servers is  at  an  end,  for  Germany  is 
compelled  to  answer  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  its  armed  forces.  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  able  to  understand  this 
attitude  of  Russia,  in  view  of  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  at  Vienna." 

And  a  leaflet  distributed  in  the  streets 
of  London  said  that  "  a  war  for  Russia 
is  a  war  against  civilization." 

So  much  as  to  the  preparations  for  the 
war — and  now  we  take  up  the  conduct 
of  the  war  itself. 

By  glancing  at  the  foreign  press  dur- 
ing this  one  week  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  the  following  specimen  pieces  of 
news: 

London — The  British  Admiralty  reports 
that  the  English  fleet  had  driven  back 
the   German  fleet  to   the  Dutch  coast. 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this. 
The  Admiralty  itself  appears  later  to 
have  recovered  its  senses;  at  least,  it  de- 
nied a  Reuter  story  about  a  "  great  Eng- 
lish naval  victory  near  the  Dogger 
Bank."  But  the  English  manufactories 
of  lies  are  already  so  actively  at  work 
that  members  of  Parliament  have  pro- 
tested in  the  House  itself  against  the 
"  lying  reports  of  the  English  press." 

Paris — From  Paris  the  assertion  was 
made  and  disseminated  throughout  the 
world  that  "  the  landing  of  English  troops 
in  Belgium  has  begun ;  they  were  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  population. 
The  landing  proceeded  rapidly  and  in  the 
best  order,  as  the  agreement  between  the 
two  General  Staffs  gruaranteed  the  perfect 
carrying  out  of  the  disembarkment  plans." 

Not  a  single  word  of  this  is  true.  At 
present  not  one  English  soldier  has  been 
landed. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Baltic  Sea  has 
become  the  scene  of  invented  "  battles" — 
of  "  Germ.an  defeats,"  of  course;  the 
Russian  Baltic  Fleet  sank  a  German  war 
vessel  in  a  battle  that  never  occurred. 

And,  "  The  Russian  vanguard  has 
crossed  the  German  frontier  without 
meeting  with  opposition."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  not  a   single  ^  Russian 
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soldier  on  German  soil.  All  inroads  have 
been  repulsed,  and  the  German  offensive 
has  everywhere  been  successful. 

A  Dutch  newspaper  prints  the  follow- 
ing report  from  France: 

Belfort — Mnny  hundreds  of  Alsatians 
are  Joining:  the  French  Army  with  great 
enthusiasm,  also  many  Italian  Swiss.  A 
large  number  of  AIsace-Lorralners  are 
waiting  near  the  frontier  with  a  view 
of  crossing  It  at  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  fight  on  the  French  side. 

Such  absurdity  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
broken unanimity  of  the  entire  German 
people  and  despite  the  manifest  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  for  the 
German  cause! 

Equally  stupid  and  made  up  for  in- 
curably credulous  readers  is  an  official 
report  of  the  French  War  Ministry — not 
a  private  rumor,  be  it  noted,  but  an 
official  communication.    It  says: 

A  young  Frenchman  reports  under  oath 
that  he  was  arrested,  along  wltli  several 
other  Frenchmen,  at  the  railway  station 
in  LOrrach  while  on  the  homeward  Journey 
from  Baden ;  and  they  were  led  through 
the  whole  city  under  a  military  escort. 
One  of  the  Frenchmen  shouted,  '*  Hurrah 
for  France,"  and  was  at  once  shot  down. 
Three  others  who  protested  against  this 
suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  so  did  a  fifth 
man  who  thereupon  had  called  the  Ger- 
mans murderers.  The  rest  of  the  French- 
men, proceeding  to  Switzerland  by  rail, 
heard  shots  fired  in  the  adjoining  com- 
partment: they  discovered  that  two 
Italians  had  been  shot  by  Germans  be- 
cause one  had  protested  against  the  open- 
ing of  the  window,  and  another  had 
Jostled  a  German. 

Does  such  stuff  call  for  any  refutation 
at  all? 

A  typical  example  of  how  it  is  sought 
to  work  upon  public  opinion  by  means 
of  systematic  lying  is  afforded  by  the 
capture  of  Liege, 

The  fact  is  that  this  Belgian  strong- 
hold, along  with  its  forts,  which  con- 
tained a  garrison  of  20,000  men,  was 
taken  by  storm  on  Aug.  7  by  the  Ger- 
man troops,  who  fought  with  unparalleled 
bravery,  and  that  3,000  to  4,000  Belgian 
prisoners  of  war  are  already  on  their 
way  to  Germany. 

Yet  on  Aug.  9 — ^two  days  after  the 
fall  of  Liege — a  dispatch  was  still  sent 
to  the  Dutch  press,  saying:  "  The  Liege 
forts  are  still  in  Belgian  hands." 


And  on  Aug.  8,  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  fall  of  Liege — a  dispatch  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  the  newspapers  of  Rome, 
saying: 

The  Germans  lost  20,000  men  at  TJ4ge 
and  asked  for  an  armistice  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Li^ge  has  not  yet  fallen.  The 
English  landed  100.000  men  at  Antwerp, 
who  were  received  with  Jubilation  by  the 
population.  President  Poincar*.  upon  the 
proposal  of  Doumergue,  the  Minister  of 
War,  conferred  on  the  City  of  L14ge  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Another  newspaper  reported  as  fol- 
lows: "  The  King  of  England  sent  a  con- 
gratulatory dispatch  to  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium upon  his  victory  at  Liege;  seven 
German  regiments  were  slain." 

At  Paris  itself  a  note  of  the  French 
War  Ministry — published  on  the  evening 
of  Aug.  7,  Liege  having  fallen  in  the 
early  morning  of  that  day — mentions 
the  resistance  of  Liege  and  says  that  the 
forts  are  still  holding  out;  that  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  entered  the  city  on 
Thursday  by  passing  between  the  forts 
had  evacuated  it  on  Friday;  and  that  the 
Belgian  division  that  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  city  had  therefore  not  even 
made  an  attack.  The  official  note  con- 
cludes from  all  this  that  the  resistance 
of  the  Belgians  was  seriously  disturbing 
the  plan  of  the  Germans,  who  were  build- 
ing hopes  upon  a  rapid  success. 

And  four  full  days  after  the  capture 
of  Liege  the  French  Minister  at  Berne 
reported  officially:  "  Liege  has  not  yet 
been  taken;  the  German  troops  were  re- 
pulsed." 

At  Copenhagen  the  following  dis- 
patches were  published:  "The  English 
and  French  troops  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Belgian  Army  and  had  en- 
tered Liege  and  made  many  German 
prisoners,  among  them  a  nephew  of  the 
German  Kaiser." 

Similarly  at  Stockholm:  "  The  Germans 
had  suffered  a  severe  repulse." 

Again  a 'dispatch  from  Paris  to  Rome: 
"  The  Germans  had  been  driven  back  be- 
hind the  Moselle  and  were  begging  for 
an  armistice;  the  French  had  passed  Na- 
mur  and  were  pressing  forward  in  forced 
marches,  while  500,000  English  were  fall- 
ing upon  the  German  flank." 
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Still  another  official  repcfrt  from  Paris: 
"  Liege  is  becoming  the  grave  of  the  150,- 
000  Germans  who  are  breaking  their 
heads  against  its  walls;  the  Belgians  had 
taken  3,000  prisoners,  who  were  in  a  ter- 
rible condition;  but  for  their  good  for- 
tune of  falling  into  captivity  they  would 
have  starved  to  death." 

In  contrast  to  all  this  let  us  take  the 
unvarnished  truth  as  in  the  reported 
simple  words  of  the  German  Quarter- 
master General: 

We  are  now  able  to  report  upon  Li6ge 
without  doing  ahy  harm.  •  •  •  We  had 
only  a  weak  force  at  Li6ge  four  days  ago, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  for  such  a 
bold  undertaking  by  collecting  large 
masses  of  men.  That  we  attained  the  de- 
sired end  in  spite  of  this  is  due  to  the 
excellent  preparation,  the  valor  of  our 
troops,  their  energetic  leadership,  and  the 
help  of  God.  The  courage  of  the  enemy 
■was  broken,  and  his  troops  fought  badly. 
The  difficulties  against  us  lay  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable  topography  of  the 
surroundings,  which  consisted  of  hills  and 
woods,  and  in  the  treacherous  participa- 
tion of  the  entire  population  in  the  fight- 
ing, not  even  excluding  women.  The  peo- 
ple fired  upon  our  troops  from  ambush, 
from  villages  and  forests — fired  upon  our 
physicians  who  were  treating  the  wound- 
ed, and  upon  the  wounded  themselves. 
Hard  and  bitter  fighting  occurred ;  whole 
villages  had  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
break  the  resistance,  before  our  brave 
troops  penetrated  the  girdle  of  forts  and 
took  possession  of  the  city.  It  Is  true 
that  a  part  of  the  forts  still  held  out, 
but  they  no  longer  fired.  The  Kaiser  did 
not  want  to  waste  a  drop  of  blood  in 
storming  the  forts,  which  no  longer  hin- 
dered the  carrying  out  of  our  plans.  We 
•were  able  to  await  the  arrival  of  heavy 
artillery  to  level  the  forts  one  after  the 
other  at  our  leisure,  and  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  single  life — in  case  their  gar- 
risons should  not  surrender  sooner.  •  ♦  ♦ 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present  the 
Belgians  had  more  men  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  city  tha;i  we  had  for  storm- 
ing it.  Every  expert  can  measure  from 
this  fact  the  greatness  of  our  achieve- 
ment; it  is  without  a  parallel.  •  *  • 
(Signed)  VON  STEIN, 
Quartermaster  General. 

It  is  not  the  German  people 'alone  that 
will  have  cause  to  remember  Liege;  the 
whole  world  will  do  well  to  learn  from 
the  case  of  Liege  that  an  organized 
manufactory  of  lies  is  trying  to  deceive 
the  public  opinion  of  all  the  nations. 
Glorious    victories    are    converted    into 


"defeats  with  heavy  losses,"  and  the 
strong  moral  discipline  of  the  German 
troops  is  slanderously  described  in  the 
reports  of  the  imaginative,  phrase-lov- 
ing French  as  cruelty — just  as  in  1870 
the  Prussian  Uhlans  were  described  as 
thrusting  through  with  their  lances  all 
the  French  babies  and  pinning  them  fast 
to  the  walls. 

How  far  the  "  grande  nation "  has 
already  degenerated,  and  how  far  the 
Belgian  population,  akin  to  the  French 
both  in  blood  and  in  sentiments,  imitate 
the  French  in  their  Balkan  brutality,  is 
illustrated  by  two  examples.  One  of 
these,  in  the  form  of  a  German  official 
warning,  says :  "  The  reports  at  hand 
about  the  fighting  around  Liege  show 
that  the  population  of  the  country  took 
part  in  the  battle.  Our  troops  were 
fired  upon  from  ambush.  Physicians 
were  shot  at  while  following  their  pro- 
fession. Cruelties  were  practiced  by  the 
population  on  wounded  soldiers.  There 
is  also  news  at  hand  showing  that  Ger- 
man patrols  in  the  vicinity  of  Metz  were 
fired  at  from  ambush  from  the  French 
side.  It  may  be  that  these  occurrences 
are  due  to  the  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation in  those  industrial  regions,  but  it 
may  also  be  that  France  and  Belgium 
are  preparing  for  a  guerrilla  warfare 
upon  our  troops.  If  the  latter  alterna- 
tive should  prove  true,  and  this  proof 
be  strengthened  through  repetitions  of 
these  occurrences,  then  our  opponents 
will  have  themselves  to  thank  if  this 
war  be  carried  on  with  unrelenting  se- 
verity even  against  the  guilty  popula- 
tion. The  German  troops,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  preserve  discipline  and  to 
wage  war  only  against  the  armed  forces 
of  the  hostile  State,  cannot  be  blamed  if, 
in  just  self-defense,  they  give  no  quarter. 
The  hope  of  influencing  the  result  of  the 
war  by  turning  loose  the  passions  of  the 
populace  will  be  frustrated  by  the  un- 
shaken energy  of  our  leaders  and  our 
troops.  Before  neutral  foreign  countries, 
however,  it  must  be  demonstrated,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  it  was 
not  the  German  troops  who  caused  the 
war  to  take  on  such  forms." 

The  details  of  the  cruelties,  liere  only 
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hinted  at,  on  the  Belgian  and  French  side, 
are  supplied  and  proved  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, a  German  physician,  who  reports: 
Wo  have  experienced  from  the  UelRlan 
population,  from  men,  women,  and  half- 
grown  boys,  such  things  as  we  had  hither- 
to seen  only  In  wars  with  negroes.  The 
Belgian  civilian  population  shoots  In  blind 
hatred  from  every  house,  from  every 
thick  bush,  at  everything  that  Is  German. 
We  had  on  the  very  first  day  many  dead 
and  wounded,  caused  by  the  civilian 
population.  Women  take  part  as  well  as 
men.  One  German  had  his  throat  cut  at 
night  while  In  bed.  Five  wounded  Qer- 
mann  were  put  Into  a  house  bearing  the 
flag  of  the  Red  Cross;  by  the  next  morn- 
ing they  had  all  been  stabbed  to  death. 
In  a  village  near  Vervlers  we  found  the 
body  of  one  of  our  soldiers  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back  and  his  eyes 
punched  out.  An  automobile  column 
which  set  out  from  Llfge  halted  In  a  vil- 
lage; a  young  woman  came  up,  suddenly 
drew  a  revolver,  and  shot  a  chauffeur 
dead.  At  Emmenich,  an  hour  by  foot  from 
Aachen,  a  sanitary  automobile  column 
was  attacked  by  the  populace  on  a  large 
scale  and  fired  at  from  the  houses.  The 
red  cross  on  our  sleeves  and  on  our 
automobiles  gives  us  physicians  no  pro- 
tection at  all. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  FOREIGNER. 


Respect  for  the  foreigner — Russians 
willing  to  remain  in  Germany — Ill-treat- 
ment of  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Enemies  on  all  sides!  With  dishonor- 
able weapons  against  us,  and  with  doc- 
umentary lies  for  the  rest  of  the  world! 
Let  us  calmly  allow  them  to  continue  ly- 
ing and  slandering  as  they  have  begun — 
it  will  result  finally  in  injuring  them- 
selves. The  world  will  very  soon  see 
through  this  impudent,  unabashed  game; 
and  it  \%ill  finally  side  with  the  people 
which  keeps  to  the  truth.  Only  the 
weakling  lies  and  swindles;  the  strong 
man  loves  and  honors  truth.  Let  us  act 
like  the  strong  man  in  this  struggle! 

Respect  for  the  foreigner,  protection 
for  his  person  and  property  have  at  all 
times  been  considered  sacred  among 
civilized  people.  Germany  can  without 
exaggeration  claim  to  have  upheld  this 
respect  and  this  protection  in  these  fate- 
ful days.  Except  for  a  few  insignificant 
incidents  which  took  place  in  several 
large  cities,  where   the   natural   excite- 


ment of  the  people  and  the  legitimate 
defense  against  an  insolent  system  of 
spying  led  to  the  molesting  and  arrest  of 
foreigners — mostly  Russians — the  meas- 
ures taken  against  the  citizens  of  hostile 
nations  did  not  exceed  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
country.  The  Imperial  Government  and 
likewise  the  Federated  States  have  re- 
frained from  expelling  "  en  masse" 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  Belgians  and  Eng- 
lishmen. It  was,  of  course,  unavoidable 
to  take  measures  for  the  detention  of 
such  persons  as  seemed  suspicious  and 
for  the  internation  of  strangers  liable  to 
be  called  to  take  arms  against  Germany. 
This  took  place  in  cities,  e.  g.,  Berlin, 
where  these  men  were  taken  away  as 
"  prisoners  of  war,"  as  soon  as  the  "  state 
of  war  "  had  been  proclaimed,  and  placed 
in  special  rooms  or  camps.  Lodgings 
and  food  are  such  as  seem  requisite  and 
the  treatment  of  these  prisoners  is  ac- 
cording to  their  own  opinion  very  kind. 
The  Russian  agricultural  laborers  con- 
stitute a  special  group  of  foreigners  in 
Germany:  There  are  about  40,000  to  50,- 
000  of  them,  men  and  women. 

From  various  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  unanimously  announced  that  these 
people  are  very  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to 
return  to  Russia.  They  are  glad  to  re- 
main in  Germany,  and  willingly  continue 
their  work  of  gathering  the  rich  German 
grain,  potato  and  hay  crops.  Should 
there  be  any  difficulties,  these  workmen 
would  also  have  to  be  internated.  No 
measures  at  all  have  been  taken  against 
women  and  children  belonging  to  hostile 
States.  They  are  left  free  to  move  about 
as  they  wish.  Should  they  remain  in 
Germany  they  can  be  sure  that  they  will 
be  subject  to  no  other  inconvenience  ex- 
cept such  as  the  general  state  of  war 
inflicts  upon  Germans.  The  authorities 
will  protect  their  persons,  and  their  pri- 
vate property  is  respected.  Nobody  will 
touch  it — as  nobody  has  touched  it  so  far. 

If  the  German  people  and  the  German 
Government  consider  the  respect  they 
owe  the  foreigner  as  a  sacred  law,  even 
though  the  foreigner  belongs  to  the 
enemy,  this  respect  is  enhanced  by  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
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ers  whose  countries  are  friendly  or 
neutral.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
Americans,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Italians  and 
Scandinavians  are  still  living  in  German 
countries.  They  may  be  sure  that  they 
can  live  as  freely  here  as  any  German 
citizen.  Should  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
return  home,  the  best  wishes  will  accom- 
pany them.  The  property  they  leave  here 
will  be  protected.  This  is  guaranteed  by 
the  authorities  and  by  influential  private 
persons.  Should  they  stay  in  Germany, 
however,  the  German  people  will  express 
their  sense  of  gratitude  for  any  friendly 
help  they  may  lend,  by  increased  respect 
and  protection. 

*     *    * 

A  strong  contrast  is  noticeable  between 
Germany's  attitude  toward  foreigners 
and  the  facts  revealed  just  now  as  to  the 
treatment  meted  out  in  inimical  countries 
not  only  to  Germans  but  to  other  foreign- 
ers. Truly,  in  England  there  has  been 
some  effort  to  act  according  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  nations  when  engaged 
in  warfare.  Germans  and  Austrians  have 
been  insulted  and  molested;  there  has 
been  some  occasional  destruction  of 
property  in  stores;  but  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  these  were  excesses  of  an  un- 
controllable mob.  A  general  expulsion 
has  not  been  ordered,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Germans  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  its  colonies  will 
not  suffer  too  heavy  damages,  in  person 
or  in  property.  Russia,  France  and  Bel- 
gium, on  the  other  hand,  have  by  the 
ill-treatment  and  plundering  of  foreign- 
ers living  in  their  countries  struck  them- 
selves out  of  the  list  of  civilized  nations. 
Innumerable  reports  from  expelled  or 
fugitive  people  prove  this,  and  official 
reports  confirm  them.  Also  the  press  of 
neutral,  neighboring  countries,  such  as 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Italy,  is  full  of 
similar  complaints.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  news  from  Russia,  the  facts  known  so 
far  only  concern  Petersburg,  where  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  men  and  women,  resi- 
dents or  transients,  were  beaten  and 
stoned  in  the  streets.  Here  were  also 
some  cruel  mutilations  and  murders.  The 
beautiful  building  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy in  Petersburg  was  attacked  by  the 


mob.  And  the  police  watched  all  these 
misdeeds  with  crossed  arms  or  even  as- 
sisted. Probably  what  took  place  in 
Petersburg  also  occurred  in  other  Rus- 
sian cities;  we  shall  soon  know. 

There  are  a  great  many  complaints 
against  the  French  and  the  Belgians.  On 
the  evening  of  Aug.  1  the  mobilization 
was  announced,  and  the  next  morning  the 
official  order  was  posted  on  the  walls, 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  that  day  all  Germans  and 
Austrians,  irrespective  of  sex,  age  or 
profession,  would  have  to  leave  France. 
Those  who  remained  and  could  not  reach 
the  boundary  would  be  taken  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  country  and  im- 
prisoned. There  were  few  trains  for 
Belgium  or  Switzerland.  Thousands 
and  thousands  who  had  to  abandon  their 
property  rushed  to  the  stations  with 
wife  and  children,  fought  for  room  in 
the  overcrowded  trains,  surrounded  by 
a  howling  mob,  and  even  then  were 
punched  and  slapped  by  policemen.  Dur- 
ing the  trip  there  was  nothing  but  mis- 
ery. Men  and  women  fell  ill,  children 
died.  The  refugees  had  to  cross  the 
Belgian  boundary,  walking  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  kilometers  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  dead  tired,  their  luggage 
stolen — sometimes,  it  is  said,  by  officials. 
In  Belgium  the  same  tragedy  occurred 
as  in  France.  And  then  came  the  sal- 
vation. The  cordial,  hospitable  reception 
by  the  Germans  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land is  unanimously  praised  and  appre- 
ciated. 

The  reports  of  brutal  acts  from  Paris, 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  would  be  incredible 
were  they  not  confirmed  hundredfold. 
The  most  brutal  and  insulting  threats  of 
death  were  flung  by  processions  of  peo- 
ple going  through  the  streets  to  all 
those  who  looked  like  foreigners.  They 
were  severely  ill-treated.  Houses  and 
stores  were  upset,  furniture  and  the  like 
were  thrown  into  the  streets,  employes 
and  working  people  were  dragged  out, 
women  were  stripped  and  pushed  through 
the  streets,  children  were  thrown  out  of 
windows.  Knives,  swords,  sticks  and  re- 
volvers were  used.  One  could  fill  books 
with  the  details,  but  they  are  &11  equally 
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cruel.  Not  only  Germans  and  Austrians 
were  expelled  and  ill-treated,  but  citizens 
of  neutral  States  shared  this  awful  lot. 
Thousands  of  Italians  were  expelled,  as 
well  as  numerous  Rumanians.  The  press 
in  both  countries  complains  bitterly  and 
asks  what  has  become  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  France  and  were  imprisoned 
in  the  south — but  nobody  knows. 

History  will  place  this  ill-treatment 
and  oppression  of  foreigners  on  record. 
The  responsibility  rests,  not  with  an  un- 
controllable mob,  but  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  authorities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries who  have  always  boasted  of  their 
culture. 


COMMERCE  AND  TRADE  RELATIONS 

BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Germany's  financial  rise  since  1870 — 
Export  and  import  with  the  United  States 
of  America — The  present  firm  condition 
of  German  finance. 

Politicians  and  commercial  men  must 
base  their  plans  upon  facts,  as  they  are 
and  not  as  they  wish  they  were,  otherwise 
they  fail.  France  has  closed  its  eyes 
not  only  to  the  great  intellectual  and 
moral  assists  of  Germany  but  also  to  its 
commercial  resources. 

France  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
Germany  could  not  effect  a  serious  po- 
litical opposition,  because  a  war  would 
result  in  the  ruin  of  its  commercial  and 
financial  strength.  This  we  heard  in 
the  Morocco  crisis,  also  in  the  Balkan 
wars.  Germany's  love  of  peace  which 
was  tested  in  the  above-mentioned  cases 
strengthened  the  French  in  their  error. 
He,  however,  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  visit  Germany  and  the  Germans  in 
their  places  of  employment — and  espe- 
cially Americans  in  recent  years  have 
done  this,  however,  also  many  English- 
men, who  in  vain  have  protested  against 
the  war  with  Germany — he  can  testify  to 
the  astonishing  commercial  advancement 
which  Germany  has  made  since  its  po- 
litical union  by  Bismarck. 

A  few  facts  and  statistics  may  recall 
this  to  memory.    The  population  of  Ger- 


many has  since  1870,  immigrants  ex- 
cluded, increased  from  40,000,000  to 
67,000,000,  round  numbers.  Incomes 
and  wages  in  particular  have  ap- 
proximately doubled  during  the  last 
generation;  savings  deposits  have  in- 
creased sixfold.  Although,  only  a  gen- 
eration ago,  commerce  and  trade  em- 
ployed only  about  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation, now  more  than  three-fifths  are 
engaged  in  this  field  of  work,  and  Ger- 
many, as  a  result  of  its  agricultural 
economy  and  increased  intense  farming, 
is  today  the  third  largest  agricultural 
country  of  the  world.  In  the  coal  and 
iron  industries  Germany  is  second  only 
to  America.  In  one  generation  its  coal 
production  increased  two  and  a  half  fold, 
its  raw  iron  production  almost  fourfold. 
During  the  same  period  of  time  the 
capital  of  the  German  banks  increased 
fourfold  and  their  reserve  fund  eight- 
fold. Characteristic  of  Germany  is  the 
fact  that  hand  in  hand  with  this  active 
private  initiative  is  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  great  universal  interests  and  for 
organic  co-operation  of  private  and  State 
resources.  This  feeling  explains  the  per- 
fect working  of  our  State  activities,  in 
particular  our  railways,  95  per  cent,  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  Government  and 
which  yield  an  essentially  higher  revenue 
than  those  in  England  or  France;  it  ex- 
plains further  the  willing  assumption  of 
the  great  financial  burdens  which  gen- 
eral insurance  imposes  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  private  enterprises  and  which 
today  is  proving  a  "blessing  to  almost  the 
entire  laboring  force  of  Germany,  to  an 
extent  which  has  not  yet  been  realized 
by  any  other  country. 

What  economic  value  to  the  world  has 
a  nation  which  for  more  than  forty  years 
has  concentrated  all  its  energy  in  peace- 
ful industry?  Does  any  one  deny  that 
Germany's  great  technical  and  commer- 
cial advancement  has  been  a  blessing  in 
respect  to  the  development  of  the  world  ? 
Has  not  the  commercial  advancement  in 
Germany  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
new  productive  powers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  of  adding  new  territories 
which  engage  in  the  exchange  of  goods 
with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world? 
Since  the  founding  of  the  new  Germai 
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Empire,  German  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased from  5%  to  approximately 
20  billion  marks.  Gei'many  has  become 
the  best  customer  of  a  great  number 
of  countries.  Not  only  has  the  German 
consumption  of  provisions  and  luxuries 
increased  in  an  unusual  degree,  also  that 
of  meat,  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco 
and  colonial  products,  but  above  all  else 
that  of  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron, 
copper  and  other  metals,  cotton,  pe- 
troleum, wood,  skins,  &c.  Germany  fur- 
nishes a  market  for  articles  of  manu- 
facture also,  for  American  machinery, 
English  wool,  French  luxury  articles,  &c. 
One  is  absolutely  wrong  in  the  belief 
that  the  competition  of  German  industry 
in  the  world  market  has  been  detrimental 
to  other  commercial  nations.  Legitimate 
competition  increases  the  business  of  all 
concerned. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
reaped  especial  profit  from  Germany's 
flourishing  commercial  condition.  Ger- 
many purchases  more  from  the  United 
States  of  America  than  from  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  Germany  buys  an- 
nually from  the  United  States  of  America 
approximately  $170,000,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton, $75,000,000  worth  of  copper,  $60,- 
000,000  worth  of  wheat,  $40,000,000 
animal  fat,  $20,000,000  mineral  oil  and 
the  same  amount  of  vegetable  oil.  In 
1890  the  import  and  export  trade  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  $100,000,000,  in  1913  to 
about  $610,000,000.  Germany  today  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  goods  to 
the  value  of  $430,000,000,  while  she  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  nearly  $180,- 
000,000  worth.  No  nation  therefore  can 
judge  as  well  as  the  United  States  what 
German  commerce  means  to  the  world. 

In  what  condition  are  the  finances  of 
Germany?  In  this  field  our  opponents 
will  be  obliged  to  change  their  views. 
In  1912  Germany's  national  debt  was 
about  14  marks  per  capita  lower  than 
England's,  The  public  debt  of  France 
per  capita  was  far  more  than  double  that 
of  Germany.  Germany,  however,  has 
large  national  assets  which  offset  its 
liabilities.  For  example,  the  stocks  of 
the  Prussian  railways  alone  exceed  by 


far  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Prus- 
sian debt,  the  income  of  the  railways 
alone  is  essentially  greater  than  the 
amount  which  the  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion of  the  entire  State  debt  demand.  The 
war,  which,  according  to  the  French  con- 
ception, was  destined  to  bring  about  the 
financial  and  commercial  ruin  of  Ger- 
many, has  brought  forth  the  astonishing 
result  that  the  famous  French  money 
market  was  the  first  to  fail  in  this  crisis. 
As  early  as  July  25,  before  the  rejection 
of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  by  Servia  had 
been  made  known,  the  offer  of  3  per  cent, 
redeemable  French  notes  to  the  French 
Exchange  was  so  great  that  the  Chambre 
Syndicale  des  Agents  de  Change  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  prohibited  the  quo- 
tation of  a  lower  rate  than  78  per  cent., 
while  bids  of  74  per  cent,  had  already 
been  submitted.  Sale  in  blank  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  in  the  coulisse 
business  was  at  a  standstill.  A  few  days 
later  the  July  liquidation,  in  the  official 
market  as  well  as  in  the  coulisse,  was 
postponed  until  the  end  of  August,  which 
action  proved  the  necessity  of  a  period 
of  grace.  On  July  31  the  French  savings 
banks,  at  the  command  of  the  Govern- 
ment, suspended  daily  payments  and  paid 
out  sums  to  the  amount  of  50  francs, 
fourteen  days'  notice  being  necessary. 
The  London  money  market,  too,  has 
hardly  stood  the  war  test.  On  July  30 
the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  raise 
its  rate  of  discount  from  3  to  4  per  cent., 
several  days  later  to  8  per  cent.,  and 
again  after  a  few  days  to  the  incredible 
rate  of  10  per  cent.  In  contrast  to  this 
the  President  of  the  German  Reichsbank 
was  able,  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  de- 
clare that  the  directorate,  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  Reichsbank  and  the  solid 
constitution  of  the  German  money  mar- 
ket, did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  fol- 
low England's  example.  The  German 
Reichsbank  has  therefore  not  exceeded 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Worse  yet  was 
the  fact  that  England,  on  Aug.  2,  was 
obliged  to  require  grace  on  exchange, 
and  France,  on  Aug.  3,  grace  on  its  ac- 
counts-current and  Lombard  loans.  Al- 
though along  with  England  and  France, 
also  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
other  nations  required  temporary  credit, 
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Germany  to  date  has  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  time  in  meeting  its  obli- 
gations. Savings  banks,  other  banks 
and  financial  institutions  are  meeting 
all  demands  without  restriction.  The 
fact  that  the  English  money  market, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
considered  the  financial  centre  of  inter- 
national trade,  has  failed,  will  bring 
many  a  serious  thought  to  all  commer- 
cial men  interested  in  the  world  market. 
German  commerce  has  doubtless  been 
temporarily  injured  by  the  war,  but  the 
esprit  de  corps  and  organization  which 
animate  the  German  Nation  are  not  only 
a  firm  foundation  for  German  commerce, 
but  also  a  strong  support  for  the  further 
development  of  the  commerce  and  trade 
of  the  entire  civilized  world,  if,  as  we 
hope,  peace  soon  be  re-established. 

WHO  IS  TO  BE  VICTORIOUS? 


An  appeal  to  American  friends 

The  American  citizen  who  is  now  leav- 
ing Europe,  which  has  been  turned  into 
an  enormous  military  camp,  may  consider 
himself  fortunate  that  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  set  foot  in  the  New  World, 
where  he  will  be  enabled  again  to  take 
up  his  business  pursuits.  In  the  mean- 
time old  Europe  is  being  torn  asunder 
by  a  terrible  war  among  its  Various  peo- 
ples. It  will  make  him  happy  again  to 
greet  mountain  and  valley,  field  and  gar- 
den which  are  not  threatened  nor  tram- 
pled down  by  armies  or  covered  with 
blood;  again  to  see  cities  in  which  busi- 
ness and  traffic  are  not  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  calling  in  all  men  capable 
of  military  service;  and  he  may  thank 
fortune  that  his  people  have  been  given 
room  enough  in  which  to  expand  and  to 
permit  them  freely  to  unfold  their  power; 
that  they  are  spared  the  great  necessity 
of  resisting  the  tightening  ring  of  ene- 
mies in  the  east  and  west,  on  land  and 
water,  in  a  struggle  for  national  exist- 
ence. 

But  the  American  will  feel  the  effects 
of  the  fate  of  the  Old  World.  Even 
though  he  knows  his  own  country  is  not 
directly  involved,  he  will  certainly  realize 
that  the  great  net  of  international  traf- 


fic and  the  progress  of  his  country  are 
connected  by  many  strong  ties  to  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  European  peoples. 
He  will  be  affected  by  every  victory  and 
defeat,  just  as  by  the  sun  and  rain  in  his 
own  country.  He  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that  of  all  European  countries  Ger- 
many is  the  best  customer  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  she  purchases  yearly 
over  1,000,000,000  marks  in  cotton,  food, 
metal,  and  technical  products.  If  Ger- 
many is  economically  ruined,  which  is 
the  wish  of  Russia,  France,  and  England 
and  all  allied  friends  of  wretched  Servia, 
it  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  heavy  buyer 
to  America,  and  thereby  cause  a  serious 
loss  to  America  which  could  not  easily 
be  made  good.  It  would  be  a  great  blow 
to  American  export  trade,  of  which  Ger- 
many handles  not  less  than  14  per  cent, 
yearly. 

The  material  loss  is  not  the  only  fea- 
ture. In  the  economic  struggle  in  the 
world  markets  American  and  German 
commercial  men  have  learned  mutually 
to  appreciate  one  another,  to  appreciate 
one  another  more  highly  than  do  any 
other  two  rivals.  The  time  is  long  past 
when  the  American  pictured  the  German 
as  one  of  thousands,  shut  up  in  a  room, 
surrounded  by  documents  and  parch- 
ments, speculating  about  the  unknown 
outside  world,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  German's  idea  of  the  American — a 
money-hungry  barbarian.  Two  nations  in 
which  so  much  kindred  blood  flows  and 
which  are  connected  by  so  many  histor- 
ical events  understand  each  other  better 
today  than  formerly.  Above  all,  they 
have  a  mutual  understanding  regarding 
the  ideal  in  commercial  life:  A  man  en- 
gaged in  work  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  work  he 
is  doing;  one  who  gives  all  his  strength 
to  his  task,  and  who  works  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
considering  his  position  as  an  office  and 
his  wealth  as  an  obligation,  not  as  the 
final  aim,  but  as  a  basis  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  higher  attainments.  He  places 
the  value  of  character  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  creative  powers  of  man 
higher  than  all  economic  success.  Two 
nations  united  by  such  common  inclina- 
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tions  and  ideals,  boldness  of  enterprise, 
far-sightedness,  quickness  of  decision, 
and  admiration  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, cannot  help  being  exceedingly 
congenial  to  each  other.  What  concerns 
one  today  concerns  the  other. 

Does  it  sound  like  a  paradox  when  I 
say  Germany's  struggle  concerns  not 
only  her  own  destiny,  but  to  a  consider- 
able extent  that  of  America?  Does  the 
United  States  consider  itself  entirely 
immime  from  the  warlike  complications 
brought  about  by  the  Servian  murder  of 
Princes  and  Russia's  breach  of  faith?  In 
any  event,  it  will  be  difficult  for  it  to 
say:  "What's  Hecuba  to  me?"  One 
thing  should  be  clearly  understood  on 
the  shores  of  the  five  oceans,,  that  the 
cause  of  this  most  terrible  war  does  not 
emanate  from  the  dark  Balkans,  or  from 
a  Russian  military  group,  but  from  envy 
and  hate  which  healthy,  young  and  striv- 
ing Germany  has  aroused  in  her  older 
rivals;  not  because  this  or  that  demand 
was  made  by  one  Cabinet  and  refused  by 
another,  but  because  it  was  believed 
there  was  finally  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  hated  opponent  who  threatened 
to  put  the  older  Western  European 
powers  in  the  shade,  and  for  this  reason 
England  and  France  put  their  strength 
into  the  service  of  criminal  and  brutal 
Servia.  The  foll(<wing  statistics  will, 
perhaps,  throw  some  light  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  from  1870  to  1913  (in 
billions  of  marks): 

1870.     1913. 

Great  Britain  9,180     23,280 

France    4,540     12,300 

Russia 2,000       5,580 

Germany    4,240     20,440 

In  these  forty-three  years,  which  have 
been  decisive  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national economy,  England,  France  and 
Russia  have  not  been  able  even  to  in- 


crease their  foreign  trade  three  times, 
while   Germany  and  the   United   States 
have  increased  theirs  five  times.     The 
trade  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
has    increased    from    7.6    to    38    billion 
marks.     If  these  figures   show  nothing 
else,  they  show  on  which  side  the  Amer- 
ican sympathy  will  be.     This  war,  pro- 
voked   by    Russia    because    of    an    out- 
rageous desire  for  revenge,  supported  by 
England  and  France,  has  no  other  mo- 
tive than  envy  of  Germany's  position  in 
economic  life,  and  of  her  people,  who  are 
fighting  for  a  place  in  the  sun.    "  Right 
or    wrong,    Germany  must  not  grow." 
That   is   the   turning   point   of   a   policy 
which  the  French  Republic  drilled  into 
the  Muscovites.    Let  us  consider  the  ad- 
versaries of  Germany.     Russia,  the  clas- 
sic land  of  power  and  terrible  exploita- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
degenerated  aristocracy.    France,  a  type 
of  a  nation  in  which  there  is  not  even 
enough   enterprise  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness   of   the   country.       England, 
which  has  so  long  felt  its  glory  vanishing 
and  in  the  meantime  has  remained  far 
behind  its  younger  rival  in  financial  and 
economic    equipment.      One    can    easily 
imagine   the   feelings   of   these   peoples 
when  they  observe  the  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful growth  of  Germany,  and  wonders 
if  these  same  feelings  will  not  one  day 
be  directed  against  the  youthful  North 
American  giant.    In  this  war  it  shall  be 
decided  which  is  the  stronger — the  or- 
ganized inertia  of  the  tired  and  envious, 
or  the  unfolding  of  power  in  the  service 
of   a    strong   and    sacrificing   life.      To 
know  that  we  have  American  friendship 
in  this  struggle  vnll  mean  a  great  moral 
support   for    us    in    the    coming    trying 
days,  foi'  we  know  that  the  country  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln places  itself  only  on  the  side  of  a 
just  cause  and  one  worthy  of  humanitj^'s 
blessing. 
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Speculations  About  Peace,  September,  1914 

Report  by  James  W.  Gerard,  American  Ambassador 
at  Berlin,  to  President  Wilson. 


By  The  Associated  Press. 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  17.— Germany 
has  suggested  informally  that  the  United 
States  should  undertake  to  elicit  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  a 
statement  of  the  terms  under  which  the 
Allies  would  make  peace. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg,  to  Ambassador  Gerard  at  Berlin  as 
a  result  of  an  inquiry  sent  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  learn  whether  Em- 
peror William  was  desirous  of  discuss- 
ing peace,  as  recently  had  been  reported. 

No  reply  was  made  by  Emperor  Will- 
iam himself,  nor  did  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor indicate  whether  or  not  he  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Emperor.  Ambassador 
Gerard,  in  a  cable  dispatch  to  President 
Wilson,  repeated  the  Chancellor's  re- 
marks from  recollection,  substantially  as 
follows: 

Germany  was  appreciative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government's  interest  and  offer  of 
services  In  trying  to  make  peace.  Ger- 
many did  not  want  war,  but  had  It  forced 
on  her.  Even  if  she  defeats  France,  she 
must  likewise  vanquish  both  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia,  as  all  three  have  made  an 
agreement  not  to  make  peace  except  by 
common  consent.  Similarly,  England  has 
announced  through  Premier  Asquith  and 
her  diplomatists  and  the  newspapers  that 
she  Intends  to  fight  to  the  limit  of  her 
endurance.  In  view  of  that  determination 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  ought  to  get  proposals  of  peace 
from  the  Allies.  Germany  could  accept 
only  a  lasting  peace,  one  that  would  make 
her  people  secure  against  future  attacks. 
To  accept  mediation  now  would  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Allies  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  Germany  and  would 
be  misunderstood  by  the  German  people, 
who,  having  made  great  sacrifices,  had 
the  right  to  demand  guarantees  of  se- 
curity. 

The  above  is  all  that  Ambassador  Ge- 
rard communicated  as  to  his  conversa- 
tion. He  added  only  the  brief  comment 
that  he,  himself,  thought  the  way  might 


possibly  be  opened  to  mediation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  not  regard  the  message, 
however,  as  bringing  anything  tangible. 
He  referred  to  the  Chancellor's  conver- 
sation as  non-committal  and  incidental 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  American 
Government's  inquiry.  The  President  in- 
dicated that  he  rather  expected  a  reply 
to  the  inquiry  to  be  sent  eventually  from 
the  Emperor  himself,  although  he  real- 
izes that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  may 
have  consulted  the  Kaiser  by  telegraph 
before  talking  informally  with  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador. 

President  Wilson  took  no  action  as  a 
result  of  the  message,  waiting  to  hear 
from  Ambassador  Gerard  whether  any- 
thing of  a  more  formal  character  could 
be  obtained  by  him  which  the  United 
States  might  communicate  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Russia.  It  was  under- 
stood tonight  that  the  British  and  French 
Ambassadors  who  are  in  Washington 
were  not  informed  officially  or  unoffi- 
cially by  Secretary  Bryan  of  the  conver- 
sation between  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor  and  Ambassador  Gerard. 

Germany's  position  is  that  she  will 
give  her  opinion  on  terms  of  peace  when 
she  has  received  a  definite  statement 
from  the  Allies  of  their  proposals.  The 
statement  that  Germany  did  not  want 
war,  but  had  it  forced  upon  her,  as  well 
as  the  declaration  that  she  wanted  a 
lasting  peace,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  remarks  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
made  to  Ambassador  Page  in  London 
last  week.  The  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary said  England  wanted  no  temporary 
truce,  but  a  permanent  peace,  and  one 
that  would  safeguard  her  against  sud- 
den attacks  such  as  Germany  had  made. 

President's  Future  Course. 

The  general  belief  in  well-informed 
circles  tonight  was   that  the  President, 
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after  waiting  a  few  days  for  more  in- 
formation from  Berlin,  probably  would 
instruct  the  American  Ambassadors  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd  to  com- 
municate what  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor  had  said  to  Ambassador 
Gerard.  It  was  believed  the  Ambassa- 
dors would  be  asked  to  reiterate  the 
wish  of  the  American  Government  to 
be  of  service  in  bringing  about  peace 
and  to  point  out  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria  any  statement  of 
terms  which  the  Allies  might  care  to 
make. 

Diplomatists  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  through  such  informal  conversations 
something  definite  in  the  way  of  peace 
terms  may  yet  be  obtained  as  a  working 
basis.  If  a  concord  of  opinion  for  the 
discussion  of  peace  terms  were  reached 
P*resident  Wilson  then  would  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  acceptance  by  all  the  bellig- 
erents of  the  original  tender  of  good 
offices.  This  would  not  mean  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  unless  the  mediating  power 
specifically  made  it  a  condition  of  media- 
tion and  all  the  belligerents  agreed  to  it. 
An  armistice  would  not  hinder  military 
movements  or  preparations,  serving 
merely  as  a  truce  while  peace  was  dis- 
cussed. 

President  Wilson  already  has  indicated 
that  he  believes  that  the  final  reckoning 
of  the  war  should  be  made  in  a  confer- 
ence of  the  European  powers,  and  it 
would  be  the  function  of  the  United 
States  to  preside  at  such  a  conference  if 
its  services  as  a  mediator  were  accepted. 

Various  reports  were  current  today 
that  Germany  had  named  several  condi- 
tions under  which  she  would  make  peace, 
that  she  had  refused  proposals  to  alter 
the  territorial  status  of  her  empire  and 
possessions,  and  would  cede  no  territory 
or  dismantle  her  fleet,  but  it  was  said 
authoritatively  that  nothing  of  this  char- 
acter was  contained  in  any  of  the  mes- 
sages from  Berlin  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  statement  made  at  the  White  House 
today   was    the    first    authoritative    ac- 


knowledgment that  any  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  Germany's  attitude  concerning 
peace  had  been  made  by  the  United 
States.  Officials  heretofore  have  main- 
tained silence  in  regard  to  the  effort 
made  by  the  Government  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  expression  in  favor  of 
peace  reported  to  have  been  made  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor and  mentioned  in  a  private  conver- 
sation in  New  York  by  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

What  was  said  by  Count  von  Bern- 
storff  in  that  conversation  brought  Os- 
car S.  Straus  post-haste  to  Washington, 
and  as  a  result  of  what  he  told  Secretary 
Bryan  instructions  were  sent  to  Ambas-' 
sador  Gerard  to  ascertain  whether  the 
remarks  attributed  to  the  Emperor  were 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
German  Government  would  not  be  averse 
to  the  exercise  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  end  the  hos- 
tilities in  Europe. 

The  conversation  at  which  the  German 
Ambassador  made  the  statement  oc- 
curred at  the  house  of  James  Speyer,  the 
banker,  in  New  York.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  was  present. 
In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  war 
in  Europe  and  the  prospects  of  peace 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  it  is  understood, 
said  that,  while  he  had  no  advices  from 
the  Imperial  Government  since  he  had 
left  Berlin,  he  recalled  that  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  had  told  him  that  he  believed 
Emperor  William  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  a  proposal  of  peace  through 
mediation. 

With  the  permission  of  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  Mr.  Straus  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  told  Secretary  Bryan  of  what 
the  German  Ambassador  had  said.  On 
the  following  day  Count  von  Bernstorff 
made  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington and  had  an  interview  with  Sec- 
retary Bryan. 

It  has  been  understood  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  an  excess  of  caution,  desired  to  ask 
Count  von  Bernstorff  personally  if  he 
would   consent   to   having    Ambassador 
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Gerard  instructed  to  make  inquiry  of  the  mediation   of   the   United    States   would 

German  Government  as  to  whether  the  not  be  unwelcome  to  Germany.     Count 

conversation  between   the  Emperor  and  von    Bernstorff    is    understood    to    have 

the    Imperial    Chancellor    might    be    re-  assented  to  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion,  and 

garded  as   indicating  that  an  offer  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Gerard  followed. 


WHO  BEGAN  THE  WAR,  AND  WHY? 

CASE  FOR  THE  TRIPLE 
ENTENTE 


FIRST  WARNINGS  OF  EUROPE'S  PERIL. 


Speeches  by  British  Ministers. 


Sir  John  Simon,  British  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in   Speech   Before  Altrincham 
Liberals,  at  Manchester,  July  25. 

We  have  been  so  filled  with  our  own 
political  development  that  some  of  us 
may  not  have  noticed  how  serious  a 
situation  is  thieatening  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  All  I  will  say  about  it  this 
afternoon  is  this — if  times  of  anxiety 
are  coming  into  relationships  between 
different  European  powers,  we  in  this 


country,  and  I  think  not  only  Liberals 
among  us,  have  reason  to  be  glad  that 
our  foreign  administration  is  in  the  calm, 
cool  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.*  [Cheers.] 
And  let  us  all  resolve  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
threaten  the  peaceful  relations  in  Europe, 
the  part  which  this  country  plays  shall 
from  beginning  to  end  be  the  part  of  a 
mediator  simply  desirous  of  promoting 
better  and  more  peaceful  relations. 


•On    the  next    day,    July    26,    Earl    Grey   ad- 
dressed  to  The  London  Times  the  following 
appeal  for  national   unity : 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

Sir :  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  speech 
on  Friday,  called  on  every  Liberal  to 
work  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  to  go 
forward  unflinchingly  to  civil  war  at 
home. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  hope  of  Eng- 
land's effective  mediation  lies  in  the  unity 
and  solidarity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  nation  asserted  itself  and  called  upon 
our  rulers  to  take  steps  which  will  enable 
a  united  nation  to  confront  with  confi- 
dence the  perils  which  encompass  us? 

In  moments  of  national  peril  every  loyal 
citizen  should  not  hesitate,  however  painful 
the  process  may  be,  to  burst  the  fetters  of 
party  allegiance  in  order  that  he  may 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  an  endeavor 
to  safeguard  the  higher  interests  of  the 
State. 

What  is  the  cause  which  is  dividing  a 
so-called  United  Kingdom  into  two  hostile 
camps?    It  is  the  endeavor  of  a  tyrannicav 


House  of  Commons  to  force  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people  a  bill  which  in  the 
common  belief  they  not  only  do  not  want 
but  are  strongly  opposed  to.  I  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  national  cfisis 
from  no  party  standpoint,  but  from  that 
of  one  who  believes  that  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  the  honor  of  England,  and  the 
strength  of  the  empire  are  all  concerned 
in  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question. 

I  believe  that  su2h  a  settlement  is  to  be 
found  in  a  measure  which  will  give  to  the 
peoples  of  Ireland  powers  of  local  self- 
government  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

It  is  because  the  Ministerial  policy  of 
home  rule  is  based  on  a  principle  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  one  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Washington,  Ottawa,  or 
Melbourne  that  I  am  so  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  No  party,  no  political  group,  how- 
ever small,  could  be  found  in  Canada, 
Australia,  or  the  United  States  which 
would  venture  to  propose  that  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  or  the  State  of  Queens- 
land or  California,  should  be  endowed  by 
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"A  CLOUD  OVER  EUROPE." 


AUSTRO-SERVIAN  CRISIS. 


London  Times  Report,  July  27,  of  Speech 
by  Under  Secretary  Acland. 

F.  D.  Acland,  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  at  an  open-air 
Liberal  demonstration  at  Steyning,  Sus- 
sex, on  Saturday  [July  25],  said  there 
was  a  cloud  over  Europe,  the  position 
there  being  far  graver  and  more  serious 
than  the  position  in  Ireland.  No  one 
could  imagine  the  disasters  which  a  war 
in  which  a  great  European  power  was 
involved  might  bring  to  the  whole  world. 
He  hoped  the  power  of  accommodating 
the  difficulties  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Balkan  trouble  last  year  would  be  found 
effective.  The  whole  of  the  influence  of 
this  country  would  be  used  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace. 


means  of  a  measure  like  the  Home  Rule 
bin  with  separatist  constitutional  rights 
which  could  not  be  given  to  the  other 
provinces  and   States. 

I  challenge  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
deny  this  plain,  unanswerable  statement- 

I  further  challenge  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  deny  that  their  home  rule  policy. 
If  carried  Into  effect,  will  make  slaves  of 
one  part  of   Ireland   or  another. 

If  their  bill  for  the  better  government  of 
Ireland  reaches  the  statute  book  without 
the  amending  bill  it  will  make  slaves  of 
the  Ulstermen.  It  will  deprive  them  of 
half  of  the  representation  to  which  their 
population  entitles  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  thus  reducing  them  to  a 
political  inferiority,  as  compared  with  the 
peoples  of  Great  Britain,  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  political 
slavery,  and  it  will  further  compel  them 
to  accept  the  administration  of  a  Dublin 
Parliament  which  they  fear  and  detest  in 
all  matters  relating  to  their  local  govern- 
ment I  have  often  wondered  how  any 
one  rejoicing  in  the  inheritance  of  old 
Liberal  traditions  could  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  any  group  of  free  men 
would  ever  accept  such  dishonoring  con- 
ditions. 

Again,  if  the  Home  Rule  bill  is  passed 
with  the  amending  bill  tacked  on  to  it. 
the  chains  of  slavery  from  which  Ulster 
will  be  relieved  will  be  riveted  on  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  Ulster  will  have  thirty-three 
representatives  In  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  twenty- 
seven  !  What  germ  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question  can  any  one  discover  in 
a  policy  which  proposes  that  one-fourth 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be  able  to 


Statement  in   House  of  Commons,  July 

27,  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary 

of   State    for    Foreign    Affairs. 

The  House  will,  of  course,  be  aware 
from  the  public  press  of  what  the  nature 
of  the  situation  in  Europe  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
House  that  I  should  give  in  short  nar- 
rative form  the  position  which  his 
Majesty's  Government  have  so  far  taken 
up.  ["  Hear,  hear."]  Last  Friday  morning 
I  received  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  the  text  of  the  communica- 
tion made  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  powers,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  and  which  included 
textually  the  demand  made  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  upon 
Servia. 

In  the  afternoon  I  saw  other  Ambas- 
sadors, and  expressed  the  view  that  as 
long  as  the  dispute  was  one  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  alone  I  felt 
that  we  had  no  title  to  interfere,  but 
that  if  the  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  became  threatening, 
the  question  would  then  be  one  of  the 
peace  of  Europe — a  matter  that  con- 
cerned us  all. 


outvote    the    other    three-fourths    in    mat- 
ters affecting  their  liberties  and  taxation? 

No !  The  Ministerial  bills  of  home  rule 
are  fundamentally  bad  and  should  be 
withdrawn,  in  order  that  a  new  attempt 
may  be  made  to  reach  a  settlement  by 
general  consent  in  accordance,  as  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people. 

Is  It  not  better  to  wait  a  little  for  a 
settlement  by  consent  on  lines  which  will 
conduce  to  permanent  peace  and  prosperity 
than  to  try  to  force  on  the  pages  of  the 
statute  book  a  measure  which  must  lead 
to  bloodshed  and  civil  war?  If  party 
considerations  veto  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ministerial  measure  of  home  rule  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  general  election,  then  let 
us  have  a  general  election  without  one 
moment's    unnecessary    delay. 

The  times  are  too  perilous  to  allow  us 
even  to  contemplate  with  any  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  horror  and  dismay  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  appeal  to  go  forward 
unflinchingly    to   civil    war. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully.  GREY. 

22  South  Street,  Park  Lane.  July  26. 
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I  did  not  then  know  what  view  the 
Russian  Government  had  taken  of  the 
situation,  and  without  knowing  how 
things  were  likely  to  develop  I  could  not 
make  any  immediate  proposition;  but  I 
said  that  if  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  did  become 
threatening,  the  only  chance  of  peace  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  that  the  four  powers 
— Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain — who  were  not  directly  interested 
in  the  Servian  question,  should  work  to- 
gether both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
simultaneously  to  get  both  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  to  suspend  military 
operations  while  the  four  powers  en- 
deavored to  arrange  a  settlement. 

After  I  had  heard  that  Austria-Hun- 
gary had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Servia  I  made,  by  telegraph  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  following  proposal, 
as  a  practical  method  of  applying  the 
views  that  I  had  already  expressed: 

I  instructed  his  Majesty's  Ambassadors 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Rome  to  ask  the 
Governments  to  which  they  were  accred- 
ited whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
arrange  that  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Ambassadors  in  London  should 
meet  me  in  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
London  immediately  to  endeavor  to  find 
a  means  of  arranging  the  present  dif- 
ficulties. At  the  same  time  I  instructed 
his  Majesty's  Ambassadors  to  ask  those 
Governments  to  authorize  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Belgrade  to  inform  the  Governments 
there  of  the  proposed  conference  and  to 
ask  them  to  suspend  all  active  military 
operations  pending  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference. 

To  that  I  have  not  yet  received  com- 
plete replies,  and  it  is  of  course  a  pro- 
posal in  which  the  co-operation  of  all 
four  powers  is  essential.  In  a  crisis 
so  grave  as  this  the  efforts  of  one  power 
alone  to  preserve  the  peace  must  be  quite 
ineffective. 

The  time  allowed  in  this  matter  has 
been  so  short  that  I  have  had  to  take  the 
risk  of  making  a  proposal  without  the 
usual  preliminary  steps  of  trying  to  as- 
certain whether  it  would  be  well  received. 
But,  where  matters  are  so  grave  and  the 


time  so  short,  the  risk  of  proposing  some- 
thing that  is  unwelcome  or  ineffective 
cannot  be  avoided.  I  cannot  but  feel, 
however,  assuming  that  the  text  of  the 
Servian  reply  as  published  this  morning 
in  the  press  is  accurate,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  that  it  should  at  least  provide  a 
basis  on  which  a  friendly  and  impartial 
group  of  powers,  including  powers  who 
are  equally  in  the  confidence  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  of  Russia,  should  be  able  to 
arrange  a  settlement  that  would  be  gen- 
erally acceptable. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  person  who 
reflects  upon  the  situation  that  the  mo- 
ment the  dispute  ceases  to  be  one  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  and 
becomes  one  in  which  another  great 
power  is  involved,  it  can  but  end  in  the 
greatest  catastrophe  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen the  Continent  of  Europe  at  one 
blow;  no  one  can  say  what  would  be  the 
limit  of  the  issues  that  might  be  raised 
by  such  a  conflict;  the  consequences  of  it, 
direct  and  indirect,  would  be  incalculable. 


A  GRAVE  SITUATION. 


Statement  in  House  of  Commons,  July 

29,  by  H.  H.  Asquith,  British 

Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  (Lanes,  Bootle) — May 
I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  has 
any  information  to  give  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  European  situation? 

Mr.  Asquith — As  the  House  is  aware, 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  issued 
yesterday  by  Austria  against  Servia. 
The  situation  at  this  moment  is  one  of 
extreme  gravity  and  I  can  only  say — 
usefully  say — that  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  not  relaxing  their  efforts  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  area  of,  possible  conflict. 
["Hear!  hear!"] 


RISK  OF  A  CATASTROPHE. 


Declaration  in  House  of  Commons,  July 
30,  by  Prime  Minister  Asquith. 

We  meet  today  under  conditions  of 
gravity  which  are  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  experience  of  every  one  6f  us.  The 
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issues  of  peace  and  war  are  hanging^  in 
the  balance,  and  with  them  the  risk  of 
a  catastrophe  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  measure  either  the  dimensions  or  the 
effects.     In  these  circumstances  it  is  of 
vital  importance  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  world  that  this  country,  which  has 
no  interests  of  its  own  directly  at  stake, 
should  present  a  united  front  and  be  able 
to  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of 
an  undivided  nation.    If  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed today  with  the  first  order  on  the 
paper  we  should   inevitably,  unless  the 
debate  was  conducted  with  an  artificial 
tone,  be  involved  in  acute  controversy  in 
regard  to  domestic  differences  whose  im- 
portance to  ourselves  no  one  here  in  any 
quarter  of  the  House  is  disposed  to  dis- 
parage  or  to  belittle.     I   need   not  say 
more  than  that  such  a  use  of  our  time 
at  such  a  moment  might  have  injurious, 
and  lastingly  injurious,  effects  on  the  in- 
ternational   situation.      I   have   had   the 
advantage     of     consultation     with     the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who,  I  know, 
shares  to  the  full  the  view  which  I  have 
expressed.     We  shall  therefore  propose 
to  put  off  for  the  present  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  reading  of  the  amend- 
ing bill — of  course,  without  prejudice  to 
its  future — in  the  hope  that  by  a  post- 
ponement of  the  discussion  the  patriot- 
ism of  all  parties  will  contribute  what 
lies  in  our  power,  if  not  to  avert  at  least 
to    circumscribe    the    calamities    which 
threaten   the   world.      In   the   meantime 
the  business  which  we  shall  take  will  be 
confined  to  necessary  matters  which  will 
not  be  of  a  controversial  character. 


OPPOSITION  CONCURS. 

Assent    of   Bonar   Law,    Leader   of   the 

British   Opposition,  and  of  Sir 

Edward  Carson,  July  30. 

As  the  Prime   Minister  has  informed 

the  House,  it  is  with  our  concurrence  that 

he   has  made  the   suggestion  which   we 

have  just  heard.    At  a  moment  like  the 

present,  when  even  those  of  us  who  do 

not  share  diplomatic  secrets  feel  that  the 

statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  true, 

that  peace  and  war  may  be  trembling  in 


the  balance,  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  should  be  made  plain 
to  every  one  that,  whatever  our  domestic 
differences  may  be,  they  do  not  prevent 
us  from  presenting  a  united  front  in  the 
councils  of  the  world.  I  am  obliged  to 
the  Prime  Minister  for  saying  that  in 
the  meantime  party  controversial  busi- 
ness will  not  be  taken.  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  his  intention,  as  it  would  be  the  wish 
of  the  whole  House,  that  this  postpone- 
ment will  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
interests  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy.  I  should  like  to  add — and  I 
do  so,  not  to  give  information  to  the 
House,  the  members  of  which  quite  un- 
derstand the  position,  but  in  order  that  it 
may  be  plain  outside  that  in  what  I  have 
now  said  I  speak  not  only,  so  far  as  I  am 
entitled  to  speak,  for  the  Unionist  Party, 
but  for  Ulster — that  in  what  I  have  just 
said  I  have  the  concurrence  of  my  right 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Trinity 
College  [Sir  Edward  Carson]. 


PEACE  THE  GREAT  OBJECT. 


Statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  Hoose 
of  Commons,  July  30. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  the  situation 
is  less  grave  than  it  was  yesterday.  The 
outstanding  facts  are  much  the  same. 
Austria  has  begun  war  against  Servia. 
Russia  has  ordered  a  partial  mobiliza- 
tion. This  has  not  hitherto  led  to  any 
corresponding  steps  by  other  powers,  so 
far  as  our  information  goes.  We  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  one  grreat  object  of 
preserving  European  peace,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  are  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  other  powers.  In  thus  keeping  in 
touch  we  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  had 
no  difficulty  so  far;  though  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  the  powers  to  unite  in 
diplomatic  action  as  was  proposed  on 
Monday. 


RUSSIA'S  MOBILIZATION. 


Statement    in    House    of    Commons    bj 
Prime  Minister  Asquith,  Aug.  1. 
We    have    just    heard,    not    from    St 
Petersburg    but    from    Germany,    that 
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Russia  has  proclaimed  a  general  mobili- 
zation of  her  army  and  fleet,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  martial  law  is  to  be 
proclaimed  in  Germany. 

We  understand  this  to  mean  that  mob- 
ilization will  follow  in  Germany  if  the 
Russian  mobilization  is  general  and  is 
proceeded  with. 

In  these  circumstances  I  should  prefer 
not  to  answer  any  further  question  until 
Monday. 


THE  GERMAN  INVASION. 


Editorial  Article  of  The  London  Times, 
Aug.  3. 

The  die  is  cast.  The  great  European 
struggle  which  the  nations  have  so  long 
struggled  to  avert  has  begun.  Germany 
declared  war  upon  Russia  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  yesterday  her  troops  en- 
tered Luxemburg  and  crossed  the  French 
frontier  in  Lorraine  without  any  declara- 
tion at  all.  It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon 
events  such  as  these.  They  speak  for 
themselves  in  a  fashion  which  all  can 
understand.  They  mean  that  Europe  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  war 
that  she  has  witnessed  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  losses  in  human 
life  and  in  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
generations  which  such  a  contest  must 
involve  are  frightful  to  think  on.  That  it 
should  have  come  about  despite  the  zeal- 
ous efforts  of  diplomacy,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  almost  all  the  nations  whom 
it  is  destined  to  afflict,  is  a  grim  satire 
upon  the  professions  of  peace  yet  fresh 
upon  the  lips  of  those  who  have  plunged 
the  Continent  into  its  miseries  and  its 
calamities.  The  blame  must  fall  mainly 
upon  Germany.  She  could  have  stayed 
the  plague  had  she  chosen  to  speak  in 
Vienna  as  she  speaks  when  she  is  in 
earnest.  She  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 
She  has  preferred  to  make  demands  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  in  Paris  which  no 
Government  could  entertain,  and  to  de- 
feat by  irrevocable  acts  the  last  efforts 
of  this  country  and  of  others  for  media- 
tion. She  has  lived  up  to  the  worst 
principles  of  the  Frederician  tradition — 
the  tradition  which  disregards  all  obliga- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  at  the  bidding 


of  immediate  self-interest.  She  believes 
that  her  admirable  military  organization 
has  enabled  her  to  steal  a  march  upon 
her  rivals.  She  has  been  mobilizing  in  all 
but  name,  while  their  mobilization  has 
been  retarded  by  the  "conversations " 
she  continued  until  her  moment  had 
come.  Then  she  flung  the  mask  aside. 
While  her  Ambassador  was  still  in  Paris, 
while  by  the  customs  traditional  with  all 
civilized  peoples  she  was  still  at  peace 
with  France,  she  has  sent  her  soldiers 
into  Luxemburg,  and  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  these  acts  is  the  grosser  in- 
fringement of  public  right.  With  Luxem- 
burg she  makes  no  pretense  of  quarrel. 
She  is  herself  a  party  to  the  guarantee 
of  its  neutrality  contained  in  the  Treaty 
of  1867.  The  other  guarantors  are  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 
She  solemnly  pledged  herself  with  some 
of  them,  including  France  and  ourselves, 
to  respect  this  neutrality.  The  world  sees 
how  Germany  keeps  her  word.  She  has 
been  weak  enough,  or  cynical  enough,  to 
issue  an  explanation  of  her  breach  of 
faith.  Let  Englishmen,  who  have  been 
disposed  to  trust  her,  judge  it  for  them- 
selves. She  has  not,  she  says,  committed 
a  hostile  act  by  crossing  the  frontiers, 
by  forcibly  seizing  the  Government 
offices,  and  by  forcibly  interrupting  the 
telephonic  communication.  These  are 
merely  measures  to  protect  the  railways 
from  a  possible  attack  by  the  French. 
For  the  sudden  invasion  of  France  no 
excuse  has  yet  been  published.  When  it 
comes  it  will  doubtless  be  of  about  equal 
worth. 

The  whole  situation  has  been  revolu- 
tionized by  the  events  of  yesterday.  The 
doubts  which  many  of  us  tried  hard  to 
cherish  as  to  Germany's  real  intentions 
have  been  dispelled  by  her  high-handed 
contempt  for  public  law.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  now  realize  that  she 
has  been  bent  on  a  European  war — a 
European  war  to  be  waged  in  the  first 
instance  against  France,  and  through  at 
least  one  of  those  neutral  States  whose 
safety  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  de- 
fend because  it  is  indispensable  to  our 
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own.    The  Cabinet,  which  has  been  sit- 
ting almost  uninterruptedly  since  Satur- 
day morning,  reached  a  decision  at  an 
early  hour  yesterday,  which  shows  that 
they  know  what  is  before  us.    They  have 
called   up   the   Naval    Reserves.      They 
would  not  have  taken  this  step  had  they 
not  felt  that  in  this  quarrel  our  interests 
are   now   directly   at  stake.     After  the 
example  of  what  Germany  has  done  in 
Luxemburg   and   on   the   French   border 
we  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  presence 
of  her  Ambassador  as  a  security  against 
some  sudden  surprise.    We  have  no  con- 
troversy with  her,  it  is  true.     We  have 
been  willing  and  anxious  to  develop  those 
better  relations  with  her  which  had  of 
late  sprung  up.    We  were  eager  to  work 
with  her  for  mediation  and  for  peace. 
Now  she  has  shown  her  hand.     She  is 
resolved  to  crush  France,  and  to  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  those  who  happen  to 
stand   in    her   way.     Yesterday   it   was 
Luxemburg.     Today  it  may  be  Belgium 
or  Holland,  or  she  may  treat  us  as  she 
has  treated  our  French  friends,  and  as- 
sail  us   without   a   declaration    of   war. 
She  will  find  the   empire  ready.     Here 
at  home  and   in  the  far-off  dominions 
the  sure  instinct  of  our  peoples  teaches 
them  that  the  ruin  of  France  or  of  the 
Low  Countries  would  be  the  prelude  to 
our  own.     We  can  no  more  tolerate  a 
German   hegemony  in   Europe  than  we 
can  tolerate  the  hegemony  of  any  other 
power.     As  our  fathers  fought  Spain  and 
France    in    the    days    of   their   greatest 
strength  to  defeat  their  pretense  to  Con- 
tinental supremacy,  and  their  menace  to 
the  narrow  sea.s,  which  are  the  bulwark 
of    our    independence,    so    shall    we    be 
ready,  with  the  same  unanimity  and  the 
same   stubborn  tenacity   of  purpose,  to 
fight  liny  other  nation  which  shows  by 
her  acts   that  she   is  advancing  a   like 
claim   and   confronting   us   with   a    like 
threat.    If  any  individual  member  of  the 
Cabinet    dissents    from    this    view,    the 
sooner    he    quits    the    Government    the 
better.    Mr.  Asquith  may  find  it  no  dis- 
advantage to  take  fresh  blood  into  his 
Administration,  as   M.   Viviani  has   un- 
doubtedly strengthened  the  French  Gov- 
ernment by  the  admission  of  M.  Delcasse 
rnd  M.  Clemenceau.    The  controversy  be- 


tween Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  and 
that  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia, have  passad  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  nation.  These  are  fixed  on  the  Ger- 
man attack  upon  the  French  Republic 
and  upon  Luxemburg.  In  that  conflict 
the  nation  know  their  duty.  With  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  they  will  do  it  to  the 
uttermost. 


PEACE  OF  EUROPE 

CANNOT  BE  PRESERVED. 


Sir  Edward  Grey's  Speech  in  House  of 
Commons,  Aug.  3. 

Last  week  I  stated  that  we  were  work- 
ing for  peace  not  only  for  this  country, 
but  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Today  events  move  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  state  with  tech- 
nical accuracy  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
cannot  be  preserved.  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, at  any  rate,  have  declared  war 
upon  each  other. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  position 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  I  would  like 
to  clear  the  ground  so  that,  before  I  come 
to  state  to  the  House  what  our  attitude 
is  with  regard  to  the  present  crisis,  the 
House  may  know  exactly  under  what  ob- 
ligations the  Government  is,  or  the  House 
can  be  said  to  be,  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  matter.  First  of  all,  let  me  say, 
very  shortly,  that  we  have  consistently 
worked  with  a  single  mind,  with  all  the 
earnestness  in  our  power,  to  preserve 
peace.  The  House  may  be  satisfied  on 
that  point.  We  have  always  done  it. 
During  these  last  years,  as  far  as  his 
Majesty's  Government  are  concerned,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
we  have  done  so.  Throughout  the  Bal- 
kan crisis,  by  general  admission,  we 
worked  for  peace.  The  co-operation  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  was  suc- 
cessful in  working  for  peace  in  the  Bal- 
kan crisis.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
powers  had  great  difficulty  in  adjusting 
their  points  of  view.  It  took  much  time 
and  labor  and  discussion  before  they 
could  settle  their  differences,  but  peace 
was    secured,   because   peace   was    their 
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main  object,  and  they  were  willing  to  give 
time  and  trouble  rather  than  accentuate 
differences  rapidly. 

In  the  present  crisis  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe; 
because  there  has  been  little  time,  and 
there  has  been  a  disposition — at  any  rate 
in  some  quarters  on  which  I  will  not 
dwell — to  force  things  rapidly  to  an  is- 
sue, at  any  rate  to  the  great  risk  of 
peace,  and,  as  we  now  know,  the  result 
of  that  is  that  the  policy  of  peace  as  far 
as  the  great  powers  generally  are  con- 
cerned is  in  danger.  I  do  not  want  to 
dwell  on  that,  and  to  comment  on  it,  and 
to  say  where  the  blame  seems  to  us  to 
lie,  which  powers  were  most  in  favor  of 
peace,  which  were  most  disposed  to  risk 
war  or  endanger  peace,  because  I  would 
like  the  House  to  approach  this  crisis  in 
which  we  are  now  from  the  point  of  view 
of  British  interests,  British  honor,  and 
British  obligations,  free  from  all  passion 
as  to  why  peace  has  not  been  preserved. 

We  shall  publish  papers  as  soon  as 
we  can  regarding  what  took  place  last 
week  when  we  were  working  for  peace, 
and  when  those  papers  are  published  I 
have  no  doubt  that  to  every  human  be- 
ing they  will  make  it  clear  how  stren- 
uous and  genuine  and  whole-hearted  our 
efforts  for  peace  were,  and  that  they  will 
enable  people  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  what  forces  were  at  work 
which  operated  against  peace. 

I  come  first,  now,  to  the  question  of 
British  obligations.  I  have  assured  the 
House — and  the  Prime  Minister  has  as- 
sured the  House  more  than  once — that  if 
any  crisis  such  as  this  arose  we  should 
come  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
be  able  to  say  to  the  House  that  it  was 
free  to  decide  what  the  British  attitude 
should  be,  that  we  would  have  no  secret 
engagement  which  we  should  spring  up- 
on the  House,  and  tell  the  House  that  be- 
cause we  had  entered  into  that  engage- 
ment there  was  an  obligation  of  honor 
upon  the  country.  I  will  deal  with  that 
point  to  clear  the  ground  first. 

There  have  been  in  Europe  two  diplo- 
matic groups,  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
what  came  to  be  called  the  Triple  En- 


tente, for  some  years  past.  The  Triple 
Entente  was  not  an  alliance — it  was  a 
diplomatic  group.  The  House  will  re- 
member that  in  1908  there  was  a  crisis 
— also  a  Balkan  crisis— originating  in 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. The  Russian  Minister,  M.  Isvol- 
sky,  came  to  London,  or  happened  to 
come  to  London,  because  his  visit  was 
planned  before  the  crisis  broke  out.  I 
told  him  definitely  then,  this  being  a 
Balkan  crisis,  a  Balkan  affair,  I  did  not 
consider  that  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try would  justify  us  in  promising  to  give 
anything  more  than  diplomatic  support. 
More  was  never  asked  from  us,  more 
was  never  given,  and  more  was  never 
promised. 

In  this  present  crisis,  up  till  yesterday, 
we  have  also  given  no  promise  of  any- 
thing more  than  diplomatic  support — up 
till  yesterday  no  promise  of  more  than 
diplomatic  support.  Now  I  must  make 
this  question  of  obligation  clear  to  the 
House.  I  must  go  back  to  the  first 
Moroccan  crisis  of  1906.  That  was  the 
time  of  the  Algec!ras  Conference,  and  it 
came  at  a  time  of  very  great  difficulty 
to  his  Majesty's  Government  when  a  gen- 
eral election  was  in  progress,  and  Min- 
isters were  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  I — spending  three  days  a  week  in  my 
constituency  and  three  days  at  the  For- 
eign Office — was  asked  the  question 
whether,  if  that  crisis  developed  into  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  we  would 
give  armed  support.  I  said  then  that  I 
could  promise  nothing  to  any  foreign 
power  unless  it  was  subsequently  to  re- 
ceive the  whole-hearted  support  of  public 
opinion  here  if  the  occasion  arose,  I 
said,  in  my  opinion,  if  war  was  forced 
upon  France  then  on  the  question  of 
Morocco — a  question  which  had  just  been 
the  subject  of  agreement  between  this 
country  and  France,  an  agfreement  ex- 
ceedingly popular  on  both  sides — that 
if  out  of  that  agreement  war  was  forced 
on  France  at  that  time,  in  my  view  public 
opinion  in  this  country  would  have  ral- 
lied to  the  material  support  of  France. 

I  gave  no  promise,  but  I  expressed  that 
opinion  during  the  crisis,  as  f^r  as  I  re- 
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member  almost  in  the  same  words,  to 
the  French  Ambassador  and  the  German 
Ambassador  at  the  time.  I  made  no 
promise  and  I  used  no  threats;  but  I  ex- 
pressed that  opinion.  That  position  was 
accepted  by  the  French  Government,  but 
they  said  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  think 
very  reasonably,  "  If  you  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain  mip^ht,  should  a  sudden  crisis 
arise,  justify  you  in  giving  to  France  the 
armed  support  which  you  cannot  prom- 
ise in  advance,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
give  that  support,  even  if  you  wish  it, 
when  the  time  comes,  unless  some  con- 
versations have  already  taken  place  be- 
tween naval  and  military  experts." 
There  was  force  in  that.  I  agreed  to  it, 
and  authorized  those  conversations  to 
take  place,  but  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  nothing  which  passed  be- 
tween military  or  naval  experts  should 
bind  either  Government  or  restrict  in  any 
way  their  freedom  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  would  give  that 
support  when  the  time  arose. 

As  I  have  told  the  House,  upon  that  oc- 
casion a  general  election  was  in  prospect; 
I  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing 
that  without  the  Cabinet.  It  could  not  be 
summoned.  An  answer  had  to  be  given, 
I  consulted  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  the  Prime  Minister;  I  consulted,  I 
remember.  Lord  Haldane,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  was 
the  most  I  could  do,  and  they  authorized 
that,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  Government  free 
whenever  the  crisis  arose.  The  fact  that 
conversations  between  military  and  naval 
experts  took  place  was  later  on — I  think 
much  later  on,  because  that  crisis  passed, 
and  the  thing  ceased  to  be  of  importance 
— but  later  on  it  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Agadir  crisis  came — another  Mo- 
rocco crisis — and  throughout  that  I  took 
precisely  the  same  line  that  had  been 
taken  in  1906.  But  subsequently,  in  1912, 
after  discussion  and  consideration  in  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  decided  that  we  ought 


to  have  a  definite  understanding  in  writ- 
ing, which  was  to  be  only  in  the  form  of 
an  unofficial  letter,  that  these  conver- 
sations which  took  place  were  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  freedom  of  either  Govern- 
ment; and  on  the  22d  November,  1912, 
I  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  the 
letter  which  I  will  now  read  to  the  House, 
and  I  received  from  him  a  letter  in  sim- 
ilar terms  in  reply.  The  letter  which  I 
have  to  read  to  the  House  is  this,  and  it 
will  be  known  to  the  public  now  as  the 
record  that,  whatever  took  place  between 
military  and  naval  experts,  they  were 
not  binding  engagements  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment: 
My  dear  Ambassador: 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  the 
French  and  British  naval  and  military 
experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has 
always  been  understood  that  such  con- 
sultation does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of 
either  Government  to  decide  at  any  future 
time  whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other 
by  armed  force.  We  have  agreed  that 
consultation  between  experts  is  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  regarded  as  an  engage- 
ment that  commits  either  Government  to 
action  in  a  contingency  that  has  not  yet 
arisen  and  may  never  arise.  The  disposi- 
tion, for  Instance,  of  the  French  and 
British  fleets  respectively  at  the  present 
moment  is  not  based  upon  an  engagement 
to    co-operate    in    war. 

You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that.  If 
either  Government  had  grave  reason  to 
expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third 
power.  It  might  become  essential  to  know 
whether  It  could  In  that  event  depend  upon 
the   armed   assistance   of   the  other. 

I  agree  that,  If  either  Government  had 
grave  reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  a  third  power,  or  something  that 
threatened  the  general  peace,  it  should 
Immediately  discuss  with  the  other  wheth- 
er both  Governments  should  act  together 
to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures  they 
would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford — What  is  the 
date  of  that? 

Sir  E.  Grey— The  22nd  November, 
1912.  That  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  present 
crisis.  I  think  it  makes  it  clear  that 
what  the  Prime  Minister  and  I  said  to 
the  House  of  Commons  was  perfectly 
justified,  and  that,  as  regards  our  free- 
dom to  decide  in  a  crisis  what  our  line 
should  be,  whether  we  should  intervene 
or  whether  we  should  abstain,  the  Gov- 
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ernment  remained  perfectly  free,  and,  a 
fortiori,  the  House  of  Commons  remains 
perfectly  free.  That  I  say  to  clear  the 
ground  from  the  point  of  view  .of  obliga- 
tion. I  think  it  was  due  to  prove  our 
good  faith  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
I  should  give  that  full  information  to  the 
House  now,  and  say  what  I  think  is 
obvious  from  the  letter  I  have  just  read, 
that  we  do  not  construe  anything  which 
has  previously  taken  place  in  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  powers  in  this 
matter  as  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
Government  to  decide  what  attitude  they 
should  take  now,  or  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide  what 
their  attitude  should  be. 

Well,  Sir,  I  will  go  further,  and  I  will 
say  this:  The  situation  in  the  present 
crisis  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  Morocco  question.  In  the  Morocco 
question  it  was  primarily  a  dispute  which 
concerned  France — a  dispute  which  con- 
cerned France  and  France  primarily — a 
dispute,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  affecting 
France  out  of  an  agreement  subsisting 
between  us  and  France,  and  published  to 
the  whole  world,  in  which  we  engaged 
to  give  France  diplomatic  support.  No 
doubt  we  were  pledged  to  give  nothing 
but  diplomatic  support;  we  were,  at  any 
rate,  pledged  by  a  definite  public  agree- 
ment to  stand  with  France  diplomatically 
in  that  question. 

The  present  crisis  has  originated  dif- 
ferently. It  has  not  originated  with  re- 
gard to  Morocco.  It  has  not  originated 
as  regards  anything  with  which  we  .had 
a  special  agreement  with  France;  it  has 
not  originated  with  anything  which 
primarily  concerned  France.  It  has  orig- 
inated in  a  dispute  between  Austria  and 
Servia.  I  can  say  this  with  the  most 
absolute  confidence — no  Government  and 
no  country  has  iess  desire  to  be  involved 
in  war  over  a  dispute  with  Austria  and 
Servia  than  the  Government  and  the 
country  of  France.  They  are  involved  in 
it  because  of  their  obligation  of  honor 
under  a  definite  alliance  with  Russia. 
Well,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the  House 
that  that  obligation  of  honor  cannot  ap- 
ply in  the  same  way  to  us.  We  are  not 
parties  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 


We  do  not  even  know  the  terms  of  that 
alliance.  So  far  I  have,  I  think,  faithfully 
and  completely  cleared  the  ground  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  obligation. 

I  now  come  to  what  we  think  the  situ- 
ation requires  of  us.  For  many  years  we 
have  had  a  long-standing  friendship  with 
France.  I  remember  well  the  feeling  in 
the  House — and  my  own  feeling — for  I 
spoke  on  the  subject,  I  think,  when  the 
late  Government  made  their  agreement 
with  France — the  warm  and  cordial  feel- 
ing resulting  from  the  fact  that  these 
two  nations,  who  had  had  perpetual  dif- 
ferences in  the  past,  had  cleared  these 
differences  away;  I  remember  saying,  I 
think,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
benign  influence  had  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  cordial  atmosphere  that  had 
made  that  possible.  But  how  far  that 
friendship  entails  obligation — it  has  been 
a  friendship  between  the  nations  and 
ratified  by  the  nations — how  far  that  en- 
tails an  obligation,  let  every  man  look 
into  his  own  heart,  and  his  own  feelings, 
and  construe  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
for  himself.  I  construe  it  myself  as  I 
feel  it,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  upon 
any  one  else  more  than  their  feelings 
dictate  as  to  what  they  should  feel  about 
the  obligation.  The  House,  individually 
and  collectively,  may  judge  for  itself.  I 
speak  my  personal  view,  and  I  have  given 
the  House  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter. 

The  French  fleet  is  now  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  France  are  absolutely  unde- 
fended. The  French  fleet  being  concen- 
trated in  the  Mediterranean,  the  situation 
is  very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be, 
because  the  friendship  which  has  grown 
up  between  the  two  countries  has  given 
them  a  sense  of  security  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  us. 

The  French  coasts  are  absolutely  un- 
defended. The  French  fleet  is  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  for  some  years 
been  concentrated  there  because  of  the 
feeling  of  confidence  and  friendship 
which  has  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. My  own  feeling  is  that  if  a  foreign 
fleet,  engaged  in  a  war  which  France 
had  not  sought,  and  in  which  she  had  not 
been  the  aggressor,  came  dowfi  the  Eng- 
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lish  Channel  and  bombarded  and  battered 
the  undefended  coasts  of  France,  we 
could  not  stand  aside,  and  see  this  going 
on  practically  within  sight  of  our  eyes, 
with  our  arms  folded,  looking  on  dispas- 
sionately, doing  nothing.  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  feeling  of  this  country. 
There  are  times  when  one  feels  that  if 
these  circumstances  actually  did  arise,  it 
would  be  a  feeling  which  would  spread 
with  irresistible  force  throughout  the 
land. 

But  I  also  want  to  look  at  the  matter 
without  sentiment,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  British  interests,  and  it  is  on  that 
that  I  am  going  to  base  and  justify  what 
I  am  presently  going  to  say  to  the  House. 
If  we  say  nothing  at  this  moment,  what 
is  France  to  do  with  her  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean?  If  she  leaves  it  there, 
with  no  statement  from  us  as  to  what  we 
will  do,  she  leaves  her  northern  and 
western  coasts  absolutely  undefended,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  German  fleet  coming 
down  the  Channel  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  a 
war  which  is  a  war  of  life  and  death  be- 
tween them.  If  we  say  nothing,  it  may 
be  that  the  French  fleet  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  European  conflagration; 
can  anybody  set  limits  to  the  conse- 
quences that  may  arise  out  of  it  ?  Let  us 
assume  that  today  we  stand  aside  in  an 
attitude  of  neutrality,  saying,  "  No,  we 
cannot  undertake  and  engage  to  help 
either  party  in  this  conflict."  Let  us 
suppose  the  French  fleet  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Mediterranean;  and  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  consequences — which  are 
already  tremendous  in  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Europe  even  to  countries  which 
are  at  peace — in  fact,  equally  whether 
countries  are  at  peace  or  at  war — let  us 
assume  that  out  of  that  come  conse- 
quences unforeseen,  which  make  it  neces- 
sary at  a  sudden  moment  that,  in  de- 
fense of  vital  British  interests,  we  shall 
go  to  war;  and  let  us  assume — which  is 
quite  possible — that  Italy,  who  is  now 
neutral — because,  as  I  understand,  she 
considers  that  this  war  is  an  aggressive 
war,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  being  a  de- 
fensive alliance  her  obligation  did  not 
arise — let  us  assume  that  consequences 


which  are  not  yet  foreseen  and  which, 
perfectly  legitimately  consulting  her  own 
interests,  make  Italy  depart  from  her 
attitude  of  neutrality  at  a  time  when  we 
are  forced  in  defense  of  vital  British  in- 
terests ourselves  to  fight — what  then  will 
^e  the  position  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  It 
might  be  that  at  some  critical  moment 
those  consequences  would  be  forced  upon 
us  because  our  trade  routes  in  the  Medi- 
terranean might  be  vital  to  this  country. 

Nobody  can  say  that  in  the  course  o^ 
the  next  few  weeks  there  is  any  par- 
ticular trade  route,  the  keeping  open  of 
which  may  not  be  vital  to  this  country. 
What  will  be  our  position  then?  We 
have  not  kept  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  is  equal  to  dealing  alone 
with  a  combination  of  other  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  would  be  the  very 
moment  when  we  could  not  detach  more 
ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  might 
have  exposed  this  country  from  our 
negative  attitude  at  the  present  moment 
to  the  most  appalling  risk.  I  say  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  inter- 
ests. We  feel  strongly  that  France  was 
entitled  to  know — and  to  know  at  once — 
whether  or  not  in  the  event  of  attack 
upon  her  unprotected  northern  and  west- 
ern coasts  she  could  depend  upon  British 
support.  In  that  emergency,  and  in  these 
compelling  circumstances,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon I  gave  to  the  French  Ambassador 
the  following  statement: 

I  am  authorized  to  give  an  assurance 
that  If  the  German  fleet  comes  into  the 
Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea  to  un- 
dertake hostile  operations  against  the 
French  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British 
fleet  will  give  all  the  protection  In  Its 
power.  This  assurance  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment receiving  the  support  of  Parliament, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  binding  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  any  action 
until  the  above  contingency  of  action  by 
the  German  fleet  takes  place. 

I  read  that  to  the  House,  not  as  a 
declaration  of  war  on  our  part,  not  as 
entailing  immediate  aggressive  action  on 
our  part,  but  as  binding  us  to  take  ag- 
gressive action  should  that  contingency 
arise.  Things  move  very  hurriedly  from 
hour  to  hour.  Fresh  news  comes  in,  and 
I   cannot  give  this  in  any  very  formal 
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way;  but  I  understand  that  the  German 
Government  would  be  prepared,  if  we 
would  pledge  ourselves  to  neutrality,  to 
agree  that  its  fleet  would  not  attack  the 
northern  coast  of  France.  I  have  only 
heard  that  shortly  before  I  came  to  the 
House,  but  it  is  far  too  narrow  an  en- 
gagement for  us.  And,  Sir,  there  is  the 
more  serious  consideration — becoming 
more  serious  every  hour — there  is  the 
question  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

•  I  shall  have  to  put  before  the  House  at 
some  length  what  is  our  position  in  re- 
gard to  Belgium.  The  governing  factor 
is  the  Treaty  of  1839,  but  this  is  a  treaty 
with  a  history — a  history  accumulated 
since.  In  1870,  when  there  was  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  the  question 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  arose,  and 
various  things  were  said.  Among  other 
things.  Prince  Bismarck  gave  an  assur- 
ance to  Belgium  that — confirming  his 
verbal  assurance,  he  gave  in  writing  a 
declaration  which  he  said  was  superflu- 
ous in  reference  to  the  treaty  in  exist- 
ence— that  the  German  Confederation 
and  its  allies  would  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  it  being  always  understood 
that  that  neutrality  would  be  respected 
by  the  other  belligerent  powers.  That  is 
valuable  as  a  recognition  in  1870  on  the 
part  of  Germany  of  the  sacredness  of 
these  treaty  rights. 

What  was  our  own  attitude?  The 
people  who  laid  down  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  were  Lord  Granville 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Gran- 
ville on  the  8th  August,  1870,  used  these 
words.    He  said: 

We  might  have  explained  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  foreign  nations  that  we  could 
not  think  this  country  was  bound  either 
morally  or  internationally,  or  that  its 
Interests  were  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  though 
this  course  might  have  had  some  con- 
veniences, though  it  might  have  been  easy 
to  adhere  to  it,  though  it  might  have  saved 
us  from  some  immediate  danger,  it  is  a 
course  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
thought  it  impossible  to  adopt  in  the  name 
of  the  country  with  any  due  regard  to  the 
country's  honor  or  to  the  country's  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  as  follows  two 
days  later: 


There  is,  I  admit,  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would 
time  permit  me,  to  enter  into  the  com- 
plicated question  of  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  of  that  treaty;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  have  held  In  this  House  what  plainly 
amounts  to  an  assertion,  that  the  simple 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  guarantee  is 
binding  on  every  party  to  it,  irrespective- 
ly altogether  of  the  particular  position 
in  which  it  may  find  itself  at  the  time 
when  the  occasion  for  acting  on  the 
guarantee  arises.  The  great  authorities 
upon  foreign  policy  to  whom  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  listen,  such  as  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Palmerston,  never  to  my 
knowledge  took  that  rigid  and,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  that  impracticable  view 
of  the  guarantee.  The  circumstance,  that 
there  is  already  an  existing  guarantee  in 
force,  is,  of  necessity,  an  important  fact, 
and  a  weighty  element  in  the  case,  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  give  full  and 
ample  consideration.  There  is  also  this 
further  consideration,  the  force  of  which 
we  must  all  feel  most  deeply,  and  that  is, 
the  common  interests  against  the  unmeas- 
ured aggrandizement  of  any  power  what- 
ever. 

The  treaty  is  an  old  treaty — 1839 — and 
that  was  the  view  taken  of  it  in  1870. 
It  is  one  of  those  treaties  which  are 
founded,  not  only  on  consideration  for 
Belgium,  which  benefits  under  the  treaty, 
but  in  the  interests  of  those  who  guaran- 
tee the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  honor 
and  interests  are,  at  least,  as  strong  to- 
day as  in  1870,  and  we  cannot  take  a 
more  narrow  view  or  a  less  serious  view 
of  our  obligations,  and  of  the  importance 
of  those  obligations,  than  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1870. 

I  will  read  to  the  House  what  took 
place  last  week  on  this  subject.  When 
mobilization  was  beginning,  I  knew  that 
this  question  must  be  a  most  important 
element  in  our  policy — a  most  important 
subject  for  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
telegraphed  at  the  same  time  in  similar 
terms  to  both  Paris  and  Berlin  to  say 
that  it  was  essential  for  us  to  know 
whether  the  French  and  German  Gov- 
ernments respectively  were  prepared  to 
undertake  an  engagement  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  These  are  the  re- 
plies. I  got  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment this  reply: 

The  French  Government  are  resolved  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  it 
would  only  be  in  the  event  of  /ome  other 
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power  violating  that  neutrality  that  France 
nriight  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in 
order  to  assure  the  defense  of  her  secu- 
rity, to  act  otherwise.  This  assurance  has 
been  given  several  times.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  spoke  of  it  to  the  King 
af  the  Belgians,  and  the  French  Minister 
at  Brussels  has  spontaneously  renewed 
the  assurance  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affaire  today. 
From  the  German  Government  the 
reply  was: 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs could  not  possibly  give  an  answer 
before  consulting  the  Emperor  and  the 
Imperial  Chancellor. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  to  whom  I  had 
said  it  was  important  to  have  an  answer 
soon,  said  he  hoped  the  answer  would 
not  be  too  long  delayed.  The  German 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  then  gave 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  to  understand  that 
he  rather  doubted  whether  they  could 
answer  at  all,  as  any  reply  they  might 
give  could  not  fail,  in  the  event  of  war, 
to  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  disclos- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  part  of  their  plan 
of  campaign.  I  telegraphed  at  the  same 
time  to  Brussels  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, and  I  got  the  following  reply  from 
Sir  Francis  Villiers: 

Belgium  expects  and  desires  that  other 
powers  will  observe  and  uphold  her 
neutrality,  which  she  Intends  to  maintain 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  In  so  in- 
forming me,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
said,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  their  territory,  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  In  a  position  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  Intrusion.  The 
relations  between  Belgium  and  her  neigh- 
bors were  excellent,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  their  Intentions ;  but  he 
thought  It  well,  nevertheless,  to  be  pre- 
pared against  emergencies. 

It  now  appears  from  the  news  I  have 
received  today — which  has  come  quite 
recently,  and  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure 
how  far  it  has  reached  me  in  an  accurate 
form — that  an  ultimatum  has  been  given 
to  Belgium  by  Germany,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  offer  Belgium  friendly  re- 
lations with  Germany  on  condition  that 
she  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  Ger- 
man troops  through  Belgium.  Well,  Sir, 
until  one  has  these  things  absolutely 
definitely,  up  to  the  last  moment,  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  all  that  one  would  say 
if  one  were  in  a  position  to  give  the 
House  full,  complete,  and  absolute  infor- 


mation upon  the  point.  We  were  sounded 
in  the  course  of  last  week  as  to  whether, 
if  a  guarantee  were  given  that,  after 
the  war,  Belgian  integrity  would  be  pre- 
served, that  would  content  us.  We  re- 
plied that  we  could  not  bargain  away 
whatever  interests  or  obligations  we  had 
in  Belgian  neutrality. 

Shortly  before  I  reached  the  House  I 
was  informed  that  the  following  tele- 
gram had  been  received  from  the  Kinj 
of  the  Belgians  by  our  King — King 
George: 

Remembering  the  numerous  proofs  of 
your  Majesty's  friendship  and  that  of 
your  predecessors,  and  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  England  in  1870,  and  the  poof  of 
friendship  she  has  Just  given  us  again, 
I  make  a  supreme  appeal  to  the  diplomatic 
Intervention  of  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  safeguard  the  inteerrity  of  Bel- 
gium. 

Diplomatic  intervention  took  place  last 
week  on  our  part.  What  can  diplomatic 
intervention  do  now?  We  have  great 
and  vital  interests  in  the  independence — 
and  integrity  is  the  least  part — of  Bel- 
gium. If  Belgium  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  allow  her  neutrality  to  be  violated,  of 
course  the  situation  is  clear.  Even  if  by 
agreement  she  admitted  the  violation  of 
her  neutrality,  it  is  clear  she  could  only 
do  so  under  duress.  .  The  smaller  States 
in  that  region  of  Europe  ask  but  one 
thing.  Their  one  desire  is  that  they 
should  be  left  alone  and  independent.  The 
one  thing  they  fear  is,  I  think,  not  so 
much  that  their  integrity  but  that  their 
independence  should  be  interfered  with. 
If  in  this  war  which  is  before  Europe  the 
neutrality  of  one  of  those  countries  is 
violated,  if  the  troops  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants violate  its  neutrality  and  no 
action  be  taken  to  resent  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  whatever  the  integrity  may 
be,  the  independence  will  be  gone. 

I  have  one  further  quotation  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  to  what  he  thought  about 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  It  will  be 
found  in  "  Hansard,"  Vol.  203,  Page  1,787. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  whole 
speech  and  verify  the  context,  but  the 
thing  seems  to  me  so  clear  that  no  con- 
text could  make  any  difference  to  the 
meaning  of  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 
We  have  an  Interest  In  the  Independence 
of    Belgium    which    is    wider    than    that 
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which  we  may  have  in  the  literal  opera- 
lion  of  the  guarantee.  It  is  found  in 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  coun- 
try, endowed  as  it  is  with  influence  and 
power,  would  quietly  stand  by  and  witness 
the  perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  that 
ever  stained  the  pages  of  history,  and 
thus  become  participators  in  the  sin. 

No,  Sir,  if  it  be  the  case  that  there  has 
been  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  ultima- 
tum to  Belgium,  asking  her  to  compro- 
mise or  violate  her  neutrality,  whatever 
may  have  been  offered  to  her  in  return, 
her  independence  is  gone  if  that  holds. 
If  her  independence  goes,  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland  will  follow.  I  ask  the 
House  from  the  point  of  view  of  British 
interests  to  consider  what  may  be  at 
stake.  If  France  is  beaten  in  a  struggle 
of  life  and  death,  beaten  to  her  knees, 
loses  her  position  as  a  great  power,  be- 
comes subordinate  to  the  will  and  power 
of  one  greater  than  herself — conse- 
quences which  I  do  not  anticipate,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  France  has  the 
power  to  defend  herself  with  all  the 
energy  and  ability  and  patriotism  which 
she  has  shown  so  often — still,  if  that 
were  to  happen,  and  if  Belgium  fell  under 
the  same  dominating  influence,  and  then 
Holland,  and  then  Denmark,  then  would 
not  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  come  true, 
that  just  opposite  to  us  there  would  be  a 
common  interest  against  the  unmeasured 
aggrandizement  of  any  power? 

It  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  we 
might  stand  aside,  husband  our  strength, 
and  that,  whatever  happened  in  the 
course  of  this  war,  at  the  end  of  it  inter- 
vene with  effect  to  put  things  right,  and 
to  adjust  them  to  our  own  point  of  view. 
If,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  we  run  away 
from  those  obligations  of  honor  and 
interest  as  regards  the  Belgian  treaty, 
I  doubt  whether,  whatever  material  force 
we  might  have  at  the  end,  it  would  be 
of  very  much  value  in  face  of  the 
respect  that  we  should  have  lost.  And 
do  not  believe,  whether  a  great  power 
stands  outside  this  war  or  not,  it  is  going 
to  be  in  a  position  at  the  end  of  it  to 
exert  its  superior  strength.  For  us,  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  which  we  believe  able 
to  protect  our  commerce,  to  protect  our 
shores,  and  to  protect  our  interests,  if  we 


are  engaged  in  war,  we  shall  suffer  but 
little  more  than  we  shall  suffer  even  if 
we  stand  aside. 

We  are  going  to  suffer,  I  am  afraid, 
terribly  in  this  war,  whether  we  are  in  it 
or  whether  we  stand  aside.  Foreign 
trade  is  going  to  stop,  not  because  the 
trade  routes  are  closed,  but  because  there 
is  no  trade  at  the  other  end.  Continental 
nations  engaged  in  war — all  their  popu- 
lations, all  their  energies,  all  their  wealth, 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle — they 
cannot  carry  on  the  trade  with  us  that 
they  are  carrying  on  in  times  of  peace, 
whether  we  are  parties  to  the  war  or 
whether  we  are  not.  I  do  not  believe  for 
a  moment  that  at  the  end  of  this  war, 
even  if  we  stood  aside  and  remained 
aside,  we  should  be  in  a  position,  a  ma- 
terial position,  to  use  our  force  decisive- 
ly to  undo  what  had  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  whole 
of  the  west  of  Europe  opposite  to  us — if 
that  had  been  the  result  of  the  war — ^fall- 
ing under  the  domination  of  a  single 
power,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
moral  position  would  be  such  as  to  have 
lost  us  all  respect.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  put  the  question  of  Belgium  some- 
what hypothetically,  because  I  am  not 
yet  sure  of  all  the  facts,  but,  if  the  facts 
turn  out  to  be  as  they  have  reached  us 
at  present,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
an  obligation  on  this  country  to  do  its 
utmost  to  prevent  the  consequences  to 
which  those  facts  will  lead  if  they  are 
undisputed. 

I  have  read  to  the  House  the  only  en- 
gagements that  we  have  yet  taken  defi- 
nitely with  regard  to  the  use  of  force.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  House  to  say  that 
we  have  taken  no  engagement  yet  with 
regard  to  sending  an  expeditionary  armed 
force  out  of  the  country.  Mobilization 
of  the  fleet  has  taken  place;  mobilization 
of  the  army  is  taking  place;  but  we  have 
as  yet  taken  no  engagement,  because  I 
feel  that — in  the  case  of  a  European  con- 
flagration such  as  this,  unprecedented, 
with  our  enormous  responsibilities  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  or 
in  countries  in  British  occupation,  with 
all  the  unknown  factors — we  must  take 
very  carefully  into  consideration  ^the  use 
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which  we  make  of  sending  an  expedition- 
ary force  out  of  the  country  until  we 
know  how  we  stand.  One  thing  I  would 
say. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  whole  of 
this  terrible  situation  is  Ireland.  The 
general  feeling  throughout  Ireland — and 
I  would  like  this  to  be  clearly  understood 
abroad — does  not  make  the  Irish  ques- 
tion a  consideration  which  we  feel  we 
have  now  to  take  into  account.  I  have 
told  the  House  how  far  we  have  at  pres- 
ent gone  in  commitments  and  the  condi- 
tions which  influence  our  policy,  and  I 
have  put  to  the  House  and  dwelt  at 
length  upon  how  vital  is  the  condition  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

What  other  policy  Is  there  before  the 
House?  There  is  but  one  way  in  which 
the  Government  could  make  certain  at 
the  present  moment  of  keeping  outside 
this  war,  and  that  would  be  that  it  should 
immediately  issue  a  proclamation  of  un- 
conditional neutrality.  We  cannot  do 
that.  We  have  made  the  commitment  to 
France  that  I  have  read  to  the  House 
which  prevents  us  doing  that.  We  have 
got  the  consideration  of  Belgium  which 
prevents  us  also  from  any  unconditional 
neutrality,  and,  without  these  conditions 
absolutely  satisfied  and  satisfactory,  we 
are  bound  not  to  shrink  from  proceeding 
to  the  use  of  all  the  forces  in  our  power. 
If  we  did  take  that  line  by  saying,  "  We 
will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  matter "  under  no  conditions — the 
Belgian  treaty  obligations,  the  possible 
position  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  dam- 
age to  British  interests,  and  what  may 
happen  to  France  from  our  failure  to 
support  France — if  we  were  to  say  that 
all  those  things  mattered  nothing,  were 
as  nothing,  and  to  say  we  would  stand 
aside,  we  should,  I  believe,  sacrifice  our 
respect  and  good  name  and  reputation 
before  the  world,  and  should  not  escape 
the  most  serious  and  grave  economic 
consequences. 

My  objeCT  has  been  to  explain  the  view 
of  the  Government,  and  to  place  before 
the  House  the  issue  and  the  choice.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  conceal,  after  what 
I  have  said,  and  after  the  information, 
incomplete. as  it  is,  that  I  have  given  to 


the  House  with  regard  to  Belgium,  that 
we  must  be  prepared,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared, for  the  consequences  of  having  to 
use  all  the  strength  we  have  at  any  mo- 
ment— we  know  not  how  soon — to  defend 
ourselves  and  to  take  our  part.  We 
know,  if  the  facts  all  be  as  I  have  stated 
them,  though  I  have  announced  no  in- 
tending aggressive  action  on  our  part,  no 
final  decision  to  resort  to  force  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  until  we  know  the  whole 
of  the  case,  that  the  use  of  it  may  be 
forced  upon  us.  As  far  as  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  are  concerned,  we  are  ready. 
I  believe  the  Prime  Minister  and  my 
right  honorable  friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  readiness  and  the  efficiency  of 
those  forces  were  never  at  a  higher  mark 
than  they  are  today,  and  never  was  there 
a  time  when  confidence  was  more  justi- 
fied in  the  power  of  the  navy  to  protect 
our  commerce  and  to  protect  our  shores. 
The  thought  is  with  us  always  of  the 
suffering  and  misery  entailed,  from  which 
no  country  in  Europe  will  escape  by  ab- 
stention, and  from  which  no  neutrality 
will  save  us.  The  amount  of  harm  that 
can  be  done  by  an  enemy  ship  to  our 
trade  is  infinitesimal,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  harm  that  must  be  done  by 
the  economic  condition  that  is  caused  on 
the  Continent. 

The  most  awful  responsibility  is  rest- 
ing upon  the  Government  in  deciding 
what  to  advise  the  House  of  Comm.ons 
to  do.  We  have  disclosed  our  minds  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  dis- 
closed the  issue,  the  information  which 
we  have,  and  made  clear  to  the  House,  I 
trust,  that  we  are  prepared  to  face  that 
situation,  and  that  should  it  develop,  as 
probably  it  may  develop,  we  will  face  it. 
We  worked  for  peace  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  beyond  the  last  moment.  How 
hard,  how  persistently,  and  how  earnestly 
we  strove  for  peace  last  week  the  House 
will  see  from  the  papers  that  will  be 
before  it. 

But  that  is  over,  as  far  as  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  concerned.  WiJ  are  now  face 
to  face  with  a  situation  and  all  the  con- 
sequences which  it  may  yet  have  to  un- 
fold.   We  believe  we  shall  have  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  House  at  large  in  proceeding 
to  whatever  the  consequences  may  be 
and  whatever  measures  may  be  forced 
upon  us  by  the  developn\ent  of  facts  or 
action  taken  by  others.  I  believe  the 
country,  so  quickly  has  the  situation  been 
forced  upon  it,  has  not  had  time  to  realize 
the  issue.  It  perhaps  is  still  thinking  of 
the  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Servia, 
and  not  the  complications  of  this  matter 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Austria  and  Servia.  Russia  and 
Germany  we  know  are  at  war.  We  do 
not  yet  know  officially  that  Austria,  the 
ally  whom  Germany  is  to  support,  is  yet 
at  war  with  Russia.  We  know  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  happening  on  the 
French  frontier.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  German  Ambassador  has  left  Paris. 
The  situation  has  developed  so  rapidly 
that  technically,  as  regards  the  condition 
of  the  war,  it  is  most  difficult  to  describe 
what  has  actually  happened.  I  wanted 
to  bring  out  the  underlying  issues  which 
would  affect  our  own  conduct,  and  our 
own  policy,  and  to  put  them  clearly.  I 
have  now  put  the  vital  facts  before  the 
House,  and  if,  as  seems  not  improbable, 
we  are  forced,  and  rapidly  forced,  to  take 
our  stand  upon  those  issues,  then  I  be- 
lieve, when  the  country  realizes  what  is 
at  stake,  what  the  real  issues  are,  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  dangers  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  describe  to  the  House,  we 
shall  be  supported  throughout,  not  only 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  the 
determination,  the  resolution,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  endurance  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 


GERMANY  AND  BELGIUM. 


Further  Statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  House  of  Commons,  Aug.  3,  1914. 

I  war+  to  give  the  House  some  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received,  and  which 
was  not  in  my  possession  when  I  made 
my  statement  this  afternoon.  It  is  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  the  Bel- 
gian Legation  in  London,  and  is  to  the 
following  effect: 

Germany   sent   yesterday   evening   at   7 
o'clock     a     note     proposing     to     Belgium 


friendly  neutrality,  covering  free  passage 
on  Belgian  territory,  and  promising  main- 
tenance of  independence  of  the  l^ingdom 
and  possession  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy.  A  time  limit 
of  twelve  hours  was  fixed  for  the  reply. 
The  Belgians  have  answered  that  an  at- 
tack on  their  neutrality  would  be  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  that  to  accept  the  German  proposal 
would  be  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  a  na- 
tion. Conscious  of  its  duty,  Belgium  is 
firmly  resolved  to  repel  aggression  by  all 
possible  means. 

Of  course,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment are  prepared  to  take  into  grave 
consideration  the  information  which  they 
have  received.  I  make  no  further  com- 
ment upon  it. 


UNHESITATING  SUPPORT. 


Statement  by  Bonar  Law,  Opposition 
Leader,  in  House-  of  Commons,  Aug.  3. 
The  right  honorable  gentleman  has 
made  an  appeal  for  support  and  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  say  a  word  or 
two,  but  they  shall  be  very  few.  I  wish 
to  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  member  in  this 
House  who  doubts  that  not  only  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  himself,  but  the 
Government  which  he  represents,  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  up  to  the 
last  moment  to  preserve  peace.  [Cheers.] 
And  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that  if  any 
other  course  is  taken  it  is  because  it  is 
forced  upon  them  and  that  they  have 
absolutely  no  alternative.  [Cheers.]  One 
thing  only  further  I  should  like  to  say. 
The  right  honorable  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  bright  spot  in  the  picture  which  only 
a  day  or  two  ago  was  a  black  spot  in  the 
political  horizon.  Everything  that  he 
has  said  I  am  sure  is  true  and  I  should 
like  to  say  this  further — that  if  the  con- 
tingencies which  he  has  not  put  into 
words,  but  which  are  in  all  our  minds 
as  possible,  arise,  then  we  have  already 
had  indications  that  there  is  another 
bright  spot — that  every  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  beyond  the  seas  will 
be  behind  us  in  whatever  act  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take.  [Cheers.]  This  only  I 
should  add.  The  Government  already 
know,  but  I  give  them  now  the  assurance 
on  behalf  of  the  party  of  which  I  am 
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leader  in  this  House,  that  in  whatever 
steps  they  think  it  necessary  to  take  for 
the  honor  and  security  of  this  country 
they  can  rely  upon  the  unhesitating  sup- 
port of  the  Opposition.  [Loud  Minis- 
terial and  Opposition  cheers.] 


CHANGED  IRISH  FEELING. 


Statement  in  House  of  Commons,  Aug.  3, 
hy  John  E.  Redmond,  M.  P. 

I  hope  the  House  will  not  consider  it 
improper  on  my  part  in  the  grave  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  assembled  if 
I  intervene  for  a  very  few  moments.  I 
was  moved  a  great  deal  by  that  sentence 
in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  which  he  said  that 
the  one  bright  spot  in  the  situation  was 
the  changed  feeling  in  Ireland.  In  past 
times,  when  this  empire  has  been  en- 
gaged in  these  terrible  enterprises  it  is 
true — it  would  be  the  utmost  affectation 
and  folly  on  my  part  to  deny  it — the 
sympathy  of  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland, 
for  reasons  to  be  found  deep  down  in 
centuries  of  history,  has  been  estranged 
from  this  country.  But  allow  me  to  say 
that  what  has  occurred  in  recent  years  has 
altered  the  situation  completely.  [Min- 
isterial cheers.]  I  must  not  touch,  and 
I  may  be  trusted  not  to  touch,  on  any 
controversial  topics,  but  this  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say — that  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  real  facts  of  Irish  history  have,  I 
think,  altered  the  view  of  the  democracy 
cf  this  country  toward  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, and  today  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  democracy  of  Ireland  will  turn  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  sympathy  to  this 
country  in  every  trial  and  every  danger 
that  jnay  overtake  it.  [General  cheers.] 
There  is  a  possibility  at  any  rate  of 
history  repeating  itself.  The  House  will 
remember  that  in  1778,  at  the  end  of  the 
disastrous  American  war,  when  it  might, 
I  think,  truly  be  said  that  the  military 
power  of  this  country  was  almost  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  when  the  shores  of  Ire- 
land were  threatened  with  foreign  in- 
vasion, a  body  of  100,000  Irish  volun- 
teers sprang  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  her  shores.  At  first 
no  Catholic — ah!  how  sad  the  reading  of 


the  history  of  those  days  is — was  allowed 
to  be  enrolled  in  that  body  of  volunteers, 
and  yet  from  the  very  first  day  the 
Catholics  of  the  South  and  West  sub- 
scribed money  and  sent  it  toward  the 
arming  of  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen.  Ideas  widened  as  time  went 
on,  and  finally  the  Catholics  in  the  South 
were  armed  and  enrolled  brothers  in 
arms  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of  a 
different  creed  in  the  North.  May  his- 
tory repeat  itself!  [Cheers.]  Today 
there  are  in  Ireland  two  large  bodies  of 
volunteers.  One  of  them  sprang  into 
existence  in  the  North.  Another  has 
sprung  into  existence  in  the  South.  I 
say  to  the  Government  that  they  may 
tomorrow  withdraw  every  one  of  their 
troops  from  Ireland.  [General  cheers.] 
I  say  that  the  coasts  of  Ireland  will  be 
defended  from  foreign  invasion  by  her 
armed  sons,  and  for  this  purpose  armed 
Nationalist  Catholics  in  the  South  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  join  arms  with  the 
armed  Protestant  Ulstermen  in  the 
North.  [Cheers.]  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  out  of  this  situation  there  may 
spring  a  result  which  will  be  good  not 
merely  for  the  empire,  but  good  for  the 
future  welfare  and  integrity  of  the  Irish 
Nation.  [Cheers.]  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  having  intervened  [cries  of  "No"], 
but  while  Irishmen  gei\erally  are  in  favor 
of  peace,  and  would  desire  to  save  the 
democracy  of  this  country  from  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  while  we  would  make 
any  possible  sacrifice  for  that  purpose, 
still  if  the  dire  necessity  is  forced  upon 
this  country  we  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  that  they  may  take 
their  troops  away,  and  that  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  us  in  comradeship  with  our 
brethren  in  the  North  we  will  ourselves 
defend  the  coasts  of  our  country.  [Loud 
cheers.] 


GREAT   BRITAIN'S 

ULTIMATUM  TO  GERMANY. 


Prime    Minister    Asquith    Explains    Its 

Nature  in  House  of  Commons, 

Aug.  4,  1914. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law — I  wish  to  ask  the 

Prime    Minister    whether    he    has    any 
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statement  that  he  can  now  make  to  the 
House? 

The  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Asquith) — 
In  conformity  with  the  statement  of  pol- 
icy macie  here  by  my  right  honorable 
friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  yesterday, 
a  telegram  was  early  this  morning  sent 
by  him  to  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  It 
was  to  this  effect: 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  made  an 
appeal  to  his  Majesty  the  King  for  dip- 
lomatic intervention  on  behalf  of  Bel- 
gium. His  Majesty's  Government  are 
also  informed  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  delivered  to  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment a  note  poposing  friendly  neu- 
tality  entailing  free  passage  through  Bel- 
gian territory,  and  promising  to  maintain 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  possessions  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  threatening  in  case  of 
refusal  to  treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy! 
An  answer  was  requested  within  twelve 
hours.  We  also  understand  that  Bel- 
gium has  categorically  refused  this  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
His  Majesty's  Government  are  bound  to 
protest  against  this  violation  of  a  treaty 
to  which  Germany  is  a  party  in  common 
with  themselvee,  and  must  request  an  as- 
surance that  the  demand  made  upon  Bel- 
gium may  not  be  proceeded  with,  and 
that  her  neutrality  will  be  respected  by 
Germany.  You  should  ask  for  an  immedi- 
ate reply. 

-  We  received  this  morning  from  our 
Minister  at  Brussels  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

German  Minister  has  this  morning  ad- 
dressed note  to  the  Belgian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stating  that,  as  Belgian 
Government  have  declined  the  well- 
intended  proposals  submitted  to  them  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  latter  will, 
deeply  to  their  regret,  be  compelled  to 
carry  out,  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms, 
the  measures  considered  indispensable  in 
view  of  the  French  menaces. 

Simultaneously  —  almost  immediately 
afterward — we  received  from  the  Belgian 
Legation  here  in  London  the  following 
telegram: 

General  Staff  announces  that  territory 
has  been  violated  at  Gemmenich  (near 
Aix-la-Chapelle). 

Subsequent  information  tended  to  show 
that  the  German  force  has  penetrated 
still  further  into  Belgian  territory.  We 
also  received  thi«  morning  from  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  here  the  telegram  sent 
to  him  by  the  German  Foreign   Secre- 


tary, and  communicated  by  the  Ambas- 
sador to  us.    It  is  in  these  terms: 

Please  dispel  any  mistrust  that  may 
subsist  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  our  intentions  by 
repeating  most  positively  formal  assur- 
ance that,  even  in  the  case  of  armed  con- 
flict with  Belgium,  Germany  will,  under 
no  pretense  whatever,  annex  Belgian 
territory.  Sincerity  of  this  declaration  is 
borne  out  by  fact  that  we  solemnly 
pledged  our  word  to  Holland  strictly  to 
respect  her  neutality.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  could  not  profitably  annex  Belgic  ter- 
ritory without  making  at  the  same  time 
territorial  acquisitions  at  expense  of  Hol- 
land. Please  impress  upon  Sir  E.  Grey 
that  German  Army  could  not  be  exposed 
to  French  attack  across  Belgium,  which 
was  planned  according  to  absolutely  un- 
impeachable information.  Germany  had 
consequently  to  disregard  Belgian  neu- 
trality, it  being  for  her  a  question  of  life 
or  death  to  prevent  French  advance. 

I  have  to  add  this  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty's  Government:  We  cannot  re- 
gard this  as  in  any  sense  a  satisfactory 
communication.  We  have,  in  reply  to  it, 
repeated  the  request  we  made  last  week 
to  the  German  Government,  that  they 
should  give  us  the  same  assurance  in 
regard  to  Belgian  neutrality  as  waa 
given  to  us  and  to  Belgium  by  France 
last  week.  We  have  asked  that  a  reply 
to  that  request  and  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  telegram  of  this  morning — ^which 
I  have  read  to  the  House — should  be 
given  before  midnight. 


PENETRATION   OF 

BELGIAN  TERRITORY. 


Statement  by  Prime  Minister  Asquith  in 
House  of  Commons,  Aug.  5. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law — May  I  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  if  he  has  any  information  he 
can  give  us  today? 

The  Prime  Minister — Our  Ambassador 
at  Berlin  received  his  passports  at  7 
o'clock  last  evening  and  since  11  o'clock 
last  night  a  state  of  war  has  existed  be- 
tween Germany  and  ourselves. 

We  have  received  from  our  Minister 
at  Brussels  the  following  telegram: 

I  have  Just  .received  from  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  [that  is  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afafirs]  a  note  of 
which  the  following  Is  a  literal  transla- 
tion :  • 
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"  Belgian  Oovemment  regret  to  have 
to  Inform  his  Majesty's  CJovernment  that 
thl3  morning  armed  forces  of  Germany 
penetrated  Into  Belgian  territory  In  vio- 
lation of  engngementa  assumed  by  treaty. 

"  Belgian  Government  are  further  re- 
solved to  resist  by  all  means  In  their 
power. 

••  Belgium  appeals  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  Russia  to  co-operate,  as  guar- 
antors   In    defense   of   her    territory. 

"  There  would  be  concerted  and  com- 
mon action  with  the  object  of  resisting 
the  forcible  measures  employed  by  Ger- 
many against  Belgium,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  guarding  the  maintenance  for 
future  of  the  Independence  and  integrity 
of  Belgium. 

"  Belgium   is   happy   to   be  able   to   de- 
clare   that    she    will    assume    defense    of 
her   fortified   places." 
We  have  also  received  today  from  the 
French  Ambassador  here  the  following 


telegram  received  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment from  the  French  Minister  at 
Brussels: 

The  Chef  du  Cabinet  of  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  War  has  asked  the  French 
Military  Attach^  to  prepare  at  once  for 
the  co-operation  and  contact  of  French 
troops  with  the  Belgian  Army  pending 
the  results  of  the  appeal  to  the  guaran- 
teeing powers  now  being  made.  Orders 
have,  therefore,  been  given  to  Belgian 
Provincial  Governors  not  to  regard  move- 
ments of  French  troops  as  a  violation  of 
the  frontier. 

This  is  all  the  information  I  am  at  the 
moment  able  to  give  to  the  House,  but 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  notice 
that  tomorrow,  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, I  shall  move  a  vote  of  credit  of 
£100,000,000. 


Great  Britain's  Mobilization 


Measures  Taken  Throughout  the  Empire  Upon  the  Outbreak  of  War. 


Message  from  King  George  V.  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Aug.  5. 
Mr.  Asquith  then  proceeded  to  the  bar 
amid  cheers  and,  on  being  called  upon 
by  the  Speaker,  announced:  A  message 
from  his  Majesty  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
The  announcement  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  which  were  continued  as  Mr. 
Asquith  advanced  up  the  floor  and 
handed  the  document  to  the  Speaker.  All 
the  members  uncovered. 

The  Speaker  read  the  message  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  present  state  of  public  affairs  in 
Europe  constituting  in  tlie  opinion  of  his 
Majesty  a  case  of  great  emergency  within 
the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  in 
that  behalf,  his  Majesty  deems  it  proper 
to  provide  additional  means  for  the  mili- 
tary service  and,  therefore,  in  pursuance 
of  these  acts  his  Majesty  has  thought  it 
right  to  communicate  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  his  Majesty  is  by  proclama- 
tion about  to  order  that  the  army  reserve 
shall  be  called  out  on  permanent  service, 
that  soldiers  who  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  their 
enlistment  to  be  transferred  to  the  reserve 
shall  continue  in  army  service  for  such 
period  not  exceeding  the  period  for  which 
they  might  be  required  to  serve  if  they 
were  transferred  to  the  reserve  and 
called  out  for  permanent  service  as  to  his 
Majesty  may  seem  expedient ;  and  that 
such  directions  as  may  seem  necessary 
may  be  given  for  embodying  the  terri- 
torial force  and  for  making  such  special 
arrangements  as  may  be  proper  with  re- 
gard to  units  or  individuals  whose  services 
may  be  required  in  other  than  a  military 
capacity. — Signed  by  his  Majesty  in  his 
own  band. 


KING  TO  BRITAIN'S  FLEET. 


Message  from  George  V.  to  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jellicoe,  Aug.  5. 
At  this  grave  moment  in  our  national 
history  I  send  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleets  of 
which  you  have  assumed  command,  the 


assurance  of  my  confidence  that  under 
your  direction  they  will  revive  and  re- 
new the  old  glories  of  the  royal  navy, 
and  prove  once  again  the  sure  shield  of 
Britain  and  of  her  empire  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  GEORGE  R.  I. 


NAPOLEONISM    ONCE    AGAIN. 


Speech  by  Bonar  Law,  Opposition  Leader, 
in  House  of  Commons,  Aug.  6. 

No  Minister  has  ever  fulfilled  a  duty 
more  responsible  or  in  regard  to  which 
the  responsibility  was  more  acutely  felt 
than  that  which  has  just  been  fulfilled 
by  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  speech-making,  and  I 
should  have  been  quite  ready  to  leave 
the  statement  which  he  has  given  to  the 
committee  as  the  expression  of  the  view, 
not  of  a  party,  but  of  a  nation.  [Cheers.] 
But  as  this,  I  think,  will  be  the  only  op- 
portunity which  will  be  given  for  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  a  large  section  of 
this  House,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  country  what  is  the  attitude  of  his 
Majesty's  Opposition  on  this  question. 
There  are  two  things  which  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  committee.  The  first 
is  that  we  have  dreaded  war  and  have 
longed  for  peace  as  strongly  as  any  sec- 
tion of  this  committee;  and  the  second  is 
that  in  our  belief  we  are  in  a  state  of 
war  against  our  will,  and  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  done  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  such  a  condition  of 
things  arising.  [Cheers.]  When  this 
crisis  first  arose  I  confess  that  I  was  one 
of  those  who  had  the  impulse  to  hope 
that  even  though  a  European  conflagra- 
tion took  place  we  might  be  able  to  stay 
out.  I  had  that  hope  strongly.  But  in  a 
short  time  I  became  convinced  that  into 
this  war  we  should  inevitably  l^  drawn 
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and  that  it  really  was  a  question  only 
whether  we  should  enter  it  honorably 
or  be  dragged  into  it  with  dishonor. 
[Cheers.] 

Folly  and  Wickedness. 

I  remember  that  on  the  first  occasion 
after  the  retirement  of  my  right  honor- 
able friend  (Mr.  Balfour)  when  I  had  to 
speak  on  foreign  affairs  I  made  this 
statement.  It  perhaps  is  wrong,  though 
I  do  not  think  so  even  yet.  I  said  that 
if  ever  war  arose  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  it  would  not  be  due  to  in- 
evitable causes,  for  I  did  not  believe  in 
an  inevitable  war,  but  it  would  be  due  to 
human  folly.  [Cheers.]  It  is  due  to 
human  folly  and  to  human  wickedness 
[cheers],  but  neither  the  folly  nor  the 
wickedness  is  here.  [Cheers.]  What 
other  course  was  open  to  us?  It  is 
quite  true,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary 
explained  to  the  House  the  other  day, 
that  we  were  under  no  formal  obligations 
to  take  part  in  such  a  struggle.  But 
every  member  in  this  House  knows  that 
the  entente  meant  this  in  the  minds  of 
this  Government  and  of  every  other  Gov- 
ernment, that  if  any  of  the  three  powers 
were  attacked  aggressively  the  others 
would  be  expected  to  step  in  and  to  give 
their  aid.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  The  question, 
therefore,  to  my  mind  was  this:  Was  this 
war  in  any  way  provoked  by  those  who 
will  now  be  our  allies  ?  No  one  who  has 
read  the  "  White  Paper  "  can  hesitate  to 
answer  that  question.  I  am  not  going  to 
go  into  it  even  as  fully  as  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  done;  but  I  would  remind  the 
House  of  this,  that  in  this  "White  Pa- 
per "  is  contained  a  statement  made  by 
the  German  Ambassador,  I  think  at  Vi- 
enna, that  Russia  was  not  in  a  condition 
and  could  not  go  to  war.  And  in  the 
same  letter  are  found  these  words :  "  As 
for  Germany,  she  knew  very  well  what 
she  was  about  in  backing  up  Austria- 
Hungrary  in  this  matter."  Now,  every 
one  for  years  has  known  that  the  key  to 
peace  or  war  lay  in  Berlin,  and  at  this 
crisis  no  one  doubts  that  Berlin,  if  it 
had  chosen,  could  have  prevented  this 
terrible  conflict.  [Cheers.]  I  am  afraid 
that  the  miscalculation  which  was  made 


about  Russia  was  made  also  about  us. 
The  dispatch  which  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  referred  to  is  a  dispatch  of  a 
nature  which  I  believe  would  not  have 
been  addressed  to  Great  Britain  if  it 
had  been  believed  that  our  hands  were 
free  and  that  we  held  the  position  which 
we  had  always  held  before  the  entente. 
That,  at  least,  is  my  belief. 

Napoleonism  Without  a  Napoleon. 

We  are  fighting,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  for  the  honor  and,  what  with  the 
honor  is  bound  up  always,  the  interest  of 
our  nation.  But  we  are  fighting  also  for 
the  whole  basis  of  the  civilization  for 
which  we  stand  and  for  which  Europe 
stands.  [Cheens.]  I  do  not  wish,  any 
more  than  the  Prime  Minister,  to  in- 
flame passion.  I  only  ask  the  House  to 
consider  one  aspect.  Look  at  the  way 
Belgium  is  being  treated  today.  There 
is  a  report — if  it  is  not  true  nov/  it  may 
be  true  tomorrow — that  the  City  of  Liege 
is  invaded  by  German  troops  and  that 
civilians,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  fighting  for  their  hearths  and 
homes  against  trained  troops.  How  has 
that  been  brought  about?  In  a  state  of 
war,  war  must  be  waged.  But  remember 
that  this  plan  is  not  of  today  or  of  yes- 
terday; that  it  has  been  long  matured; 
that  the  Germans  knew  that  they  would 
have  this  to  face;  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  take  the  course  which  they  took 
the  other  day  of  saying  to  Belgium, 
"  Destroy  your  independence.  Allow  our 
troops  to  go  through,  or  we  will  come 
down  upon  you  with  a  might  which  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  resist."  If  we  had 
allowed  that  to  be  done,  our  position  as 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
and  our  honor  as  one  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  in  my  opinion  have  been 
gone  forever.  [Cheers.]  This  is  no 
small  struggle.  It  is  the  greatest,  per- 
haps, that  this  country  has  ever  engaged 
in.  It  is  Napoleonism  once  again. 
["Hear,  hear!"]  Thank  Heaven,  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  Napoleon. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  more 
about  the  causes  of  the  war,  for  I  do  not 
desire  to  encourage  controversy  on  this 
subject.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  read  yester- 
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day  with  real  pleasure  an  article  in  a 
paper  which  does  not  generally  commend 
itself  to  me — The  Manchester  Guardian. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  In  that  article  it  still 
held  that  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been 
entered  upon;  but  it  took  this  view,  that 
that  was  a  question  for  history,  and  that 
now  we  are  in  it  there  is  only  one  ques- 
tion for  us,  and  that  is  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  issue.    [Cheers.] 

Sir,  I  have  full  sympathy  far  more 
than  at  any  other  time  for  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  terrible  than 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  have 
a  feeling  that  perhaps  he  has  brought 
his  country  into  an  unnecessary  war. 
No  feeling  could  be  worse.  I  can  say 
this,  and,  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong, 
the  whole  House  agrees  with  it,  I  am 
sure,  that  that  is  a  burden  which  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  can  carry  with 
a  good  conscience,  [cheers,]  and  that 
every  one  of  us  can  put  up  unhesitatingly 
this  prayer:  "  May  God  defend  the 
right." 

Trade  and  Food  Supplies. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  pass  to  an- 
other topic,  for  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity I  can  have.  Consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  war  is  going  to 
be  carried  on.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
Prime  Minister  say  the  other  day  in 
answer  to  a  speech  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil — he  has  de- 
veloped it  in  describing  the  terms  of  this 
vote  of  credit — that  he  realized,  as  we  all 
must  realize,  that  in  a  country  situated 
like  ours  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  supply  of  food  at  home  is  just 
as  much  an  operation  of  war  as  the  con- 
duct of  our  armed  forces.  [Cheers.]  I 
do  not  wish  to  minimize  our  difficulties, 
but  I  am  quite  sure — as  sure  as  I  can 
be  of  anything — that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  scarcity  of  food.  ["Hear,  hear!"] 
The  only  danger  is  the  fear  of  a  scarcity 
of  food.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  Every  one 
who  nas  been  in  business  knows  that 
what  causes  panic  prices  is  not  an  actual 
scarcity  at  the  time,  but  a  fear  of  scar- 
city coming.  This  is  a  case  where  every 
one  of  us  must  do  all  he  can  to  impress 
upon   the   people   of   this   country   that 


there  is,  as  I  believe,  no  danger. 
[Cheers.]  Here  I  should  like  to  give  one 
warning  note.  Remember — at  least  I 
believe  it — that  this  war,  unexpected  by 
us,  is  not  unexpected  by  our  enemies; 
and  I  chall  be  greatly  surprised  if  we 
do  not  find  that  at  first  on  our  trade 
routes  there  in  a  destruction  of  our 
property  which  might  create  a  panic. 
That  is  inevitable,  I  think,  at  the  outset. 
Let  us  be  prepared  for  it,  and  let  us 
realize  that  it  has  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  ultimate  course  of  the  war. 
[Cheers.] 

There  is  something  else  which  I  think 
it  is  important  to  say.  We  had  a  discus- 
sion yesterday  about  credit.  That  is  the 
basis  of  a  successful  war,  as  it  is  of 
every  branch  of  industry  at  this  moment. 
I  think  the  Government  have  taken  the 
right  course.  I  have  followed  it  closely, 
and  I  know  that  they  have  been  sup- 
ported by  those  who  best  understand  the 
situation.  I  think  the  danger  is  min- 
imized as  much  as  it  can  be.  But,  after 
all,  the  question  of  credit  really  depends 
on  what  we  believe  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  this  war  upon  our  trade  and 
our  industry. 

The  Command  of  the  Sea. 

I  hope  the  House  will  not  think  that  I 
am  too  optimistic,  but  I  do  think  there 
is  a  danger  of  our  taking  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  what  the  effects  will  be,  ["  Hear, 
hear! "]  and,  by  taking  that  gloomy 
view,  helping  to  bring  about  the  very 
state  of  things  which  we  all  desire  to 
avert.  Again  I  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  seeming  to  be  too  hopeful;  but 
let  us  look  at  the  effect  as  if  we  were 
examining  a  chess  problem.  If  we  keep 
the  command  of  the  sea,  what  is  going  to 
happen?  It  all  depends  on  that.  I  ad- 
mit that  if  that  goes  the  position  is 
gloomy  indeed;  but  of  that  I  have  no 
fear.  [Cheers.]  If  we  keep  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? Five-sixths  of  our  production  is 
employed  in  the  home  trade.  What  goes 
abroad  is  very  important,  and,  of  course, 
if  the  population  which  supplies  this  one- 
sixth  were  thrown  out  of  work  that  would 
react  on  the  whole.  But,  after  all,  the 
total  amount  of  our  exports  tp  all  the 
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European  countries  which  are  now  at 
war  is  only  a  small  part  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. There  is  here  no  question  of  fiscal 
policy.  We  are  far  beyond  that.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact.  Our  total  exports  to  all 
the  countries  which  are  now  at  war  do 
not,  in  my  belief — I  have  not  looked  into 
the  figures — exceed  our  exports  to  India 
and  Australia  taken  alone.  Now,  con- 
sider this,  we  shall  have  freedom  of  trade, 
if  the  command  of  the  sea  is  maintained, 
with  the  colonies  and  with  the  whole  of 
the  American  Continent,  while,  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  both  our  allies  and  our 
enemies  will  not  be  competing  with  us  in 
these  markets.  Look  at  it  as  a  problem. 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  not 
that  trade  will  be  good,  but  that  it  will 
be  much  more  nearly  normal  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  [Cheers.]  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  think  that  that  is  a  u^reless 
thing  to  say  at  such  a  time.  [Cheers.] 
There  is  one  thing  more  only  I  wish 
to  say.  This  is  the  affair  of  the  nation. 
Every  one  would  desire  to  help.  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  was  glad  the  Prime  Minister 
has  already  asked  the  co-operation  of 
my  right  honorable  friends  the  mem- 
bers for  West  Birmingham  and  the 
Strand.  They  gladly  came.  But  I  am 
sure  I  speak  not  for  this  bench  but  for 
the  whole  of  our  party  when  I  say  that 
the  Government  has  only  got  to  requisi- 
tion any  one  of  us  and  we  will  serve  them 
and  our  country  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
[Loud  cheers.] 


PACT  OF  TRIPLE  ENTENTE. 


Statement    Issued    by    British    Foreign 

Office,  Sept.  5. 

DECLARATION. 

The  undersigned  duly  authorized  there- 
to by  the  respective  Governments  hereby 
declare  as  follows: 

The  British,  French,  and  Russian  Gov- 
ernments mutually  engage  not  to  con- 
clude peace  separately  during  the  present 
war.  The  three  Governments  agree  that 
when  terms  of  peace  come  to  be  discussed 
no  one  of  the  Allies  will  demand  terms  of 
peace  without  the  previous  agreement  of 


each  of  the  other  Allies.  In  faith  whereof 
the  undersigned  have  signed  this  declara- 
tion and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 
Done  at  London  in  triplicate  the  5th 
day  of  September,  1914. 

E.  GREY,  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 
PAUL  CAMBON,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  French  Republic. 
BENCKENDORFF,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia. 


A  COUNTERSTROKE. 


Semi-Official  Statement  in  The  London 
Times,  Sept.  6. 

The  declaration  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments that  they  will  not  conclude  peace 
separately  during  the  war  or  demand 
terms  of  peace  without  previous  agree- 
ment v'ith  each  other  is  an  opportune 
counterstroke  to  the  campaign  initiated 
by  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
France  from  Russia  and  especially  from 
Britain.  Overtures  in  this  sense  have 
doubtless  been  made  to  France. 

The  German  Government  has  not  yet 
realized  the  strength  of  the  moral  forces 
it  has  ranged  against  itself  by  its  wan- 
ton attack  upon  European  civilization.  It 
appears  to  imagine  that,  after  having 
been  sufficiently  "  punished"  for  her 
temerity  in  opposing  the  Kaiser's  hosts, 
France  would  be  open  to  a  bargain,  under 
which  she  would  be  "  let  off"  lightly  on 
condition  that  she  should  agree  to  be- 
come the  ally  of  Germany. 

This  idea  has  been  clearly  expressed 
of  late  in  the  German  press.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  war  was  prepared 
by  skillful  British  intrigues  inspired  by 
jealousy  of  Germany.  German  states- 
men cannot  conceive  that  nations  should 
fight  for  any  cause  loftier  than  material 
"  interests."  Hence  the  constant  mis- 
takes of  their  diplomacy  and  its  failure 
to  foresee  that  little  Belgium  would  re- 
sist German  pretensions  or  that  England 
would  go  to  war  for  "  a  scrap  of  paper." 
Now  they  imagine  that  the  determination 
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of  France  to  fight  to  the  last  in  defense 
of  her  honor  and  her  superior  civilization 
can  be  undermined  by  an  offer  to  miti- 
gate the  material  losses  she  may  suffer 
from  the  war. 

The  German  view  was  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  remarkable  dispatch  to 
the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  from 
its  Berlin  correspondent,  which  was  re- 
produced in  The  Times  of  yesterday. 
Politicians  in  Berlin,  he  wrote, 

see  in  England  the  land  which  has  brought 
about  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  finely 
played  intrigue,  in  order  to  let  dangerous 
Russia  bleed  herself  to  death,  to  the  end 
that  against  Germany,  even  a  victorious 
Germany,  she  may  herself  acquire  great 
advantages,  both  in  trade  and  on  the  sea, 
and  in  order  to  make  France  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  her.  The  consequence  of 
this  opinion  is  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
markable. Whether  you  speak  with  a 
politician  or  with  a  porter  or  shoemaker, 
the  same  wish  will  always  be  expressed. 
We  must,  when  we  have  beaten  France, 
offer  her  peace  on  very  acceptable  terms 
in  order  to  make  her  our  ally  to  fight — 
against  England. 

The  German  error,  which  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Allies  should  go  far  to  cor- 
rect, is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  Treaty  of  Alliance.  Concluded  in 
1879  by  Bismarck  and  Andrassy,  this 
treaty  still  governs  the  relationsip  be- 
tween Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Its  first  clause  runs: 

Should,  contrary  to  the  hope  and  against 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties,  one  of  the  two  empires  be 
attacked  by  Russia,  the  high  contracting 
parties  are  bound  to  stand  by  each  other 
with  the  whole  of  the  armed  forces  of 
their  empires,  and,  in  consequence  thereof , 
only  to  conclude  peace  jointly  and  in 
agreement. 

However  low  the  German  estimate  of 
the  moral  cohesion  of  France,  Russia, 
and  England,  German  statesmen  must  be 
singularly  lacking  in  shrewdness  if  they 
suppose  the  Allies  to  be  less  alive  than 
were  Bismarck  and  Andrassy  to  the  need 
for  complete  co-operation  between  allies, 
not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace. 

The  futile  German  campaign  for  the 
detachment  of  France  from  her  allies  is, 
indeed,  the  most  striking  indication  yet 
forthcoming    of    the    misgivings    with 


which  the  resolute  action  of  the  Allies 
is  beginning  to  inspire  the  Kaiser  and 
his  Government. 


IMPERIAL  MESSAGE   TO 

THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS. 


King  George  V.   to  the   Self-Governing 

Peoples  and  the  Empire  of  India, 

Sept.  9,  1914. 

To  the  Governments  and  Peoples  of 
my  Self-Governing  Dominions:  During 
the  past  few  weeks  the  peoples  of  my 
whole  empire  at  home  and  overseas  have 
moved  with  one  mind  and  purpose  to 
confront  and  overthrow  an  unparalleled 
assault  upon  the  continuity  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  peace  of  mankind. 

The  calamitous  conflict  is  not  of  my 
seeking,  my  voice  has  been  cast  through- 
out on  the  side  of  peace.  My  Ministers 
earnestly  strove  to  allay  the  causes  of 
strife  and  to  appease  differences  with 
which  my  empire  was  not  concerned. 
Had  I  stood  aside  when,  in  defiance  of 
pledges  to  which  my  kingdom  was  a 
party,  the  soil  of  Belgium  was  violated 
and  her  cities  laid  desolate,  when  the 
very  life  of  the  French  Nation  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  I  should  have 
sacrificed  my  honor  and  given  to  de- 
struction the  liberties  of  my  empire  and 
of  mankind,  I  rejoice  that  every  part  of 
the  empire  is  with  me  in  this  decision. 

Paramount  regard  for  treaty  faith  and 
the  pledged  word  of  i*ulers  and  peoples  is 
the  common  heritage  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  empire. 

My  peoples  in  the  self-governing  do- 
minions have  shown  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  wholeheartedly  indorse  the 
grave  decision  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  my  oversea  dominions 
had  led  me  to  expect  that  they  would 
cheerfully  make  the  great  efforts  and 
bear  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  pres- 
ent conflict  entails.  The  full  measure  in 
which  they  have  placed  their  services  and 
resources  at  my  disposal  fills  me  with 
gratitude  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
show  to  the  world  that  my  peoples  over- 
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sea  are  as  determined  as  the  people  of 
the  United  Kinjj:dom  to  prosecute  a  just 
cause  to  a  successful  end. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  New  Zealand  have  placed  at  my 
disposal  their  naval  forces,  which  have 
already  rendered  jjood  service  for  the 
empire.  Strong  expeditionary  forces 
are  being  prepared  in  Canada,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  New  Zealand  for  service 
at  the  front,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  released  all  British  troops  and 
has  undertaken  important  military  re- 
sponsibilities the  discharge  of  which  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  empire. 
Ne^vfoundland  has  doubled  the  numbers 
of  its  branch  of  the  royal  naval  reserve 
and  is  sending  a  body  of  men  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  at  the  front.  From 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  large  and  welcome 
gifts  of  supplier,  are  on  their  way  for 
the  use  both  of  my  naval  and  military 
forces  and  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  in  the  wake  of  war.  All 
parts  of  my  oversea  dominions  have  thus 
demonstrated  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
empire  amid  all  its  diversity  of  situa- 
tion and  circumstance. 

Message  to  India. 

To  the  Princes  and  peoples  of  my  In- 
dian Empire:  Among  the  many  inci- 
dents that  have  marked  the  unanimous 
uprising  of  the  populations  of  my  em- 
pire in  defense  of  its  unity  and  integrity, 
nothing  has  moved  me  more  than  the 
passionate  devotion  to  my  throne  ex- 
pressed both  by  my  Indian  subjects  and 
by  the  Feudatory  Princes  and  the  rul- 
ing chiefs  of  India,  and  their  prodigal 
offers  of  their  lives  and  their  resources 
in  the  cause  of  the  realm.  Their  one- 
voiced  demand  to  be  foremost  in  the  con- 
flict has  touched  my  heart,  and  has  in- 
spired to  the  highest  issues  the  love  and 
devotion  which,  as  I  well  know,  have 
ever  linked  my  Indian  subjects  and  my- 
self. I  recall  to  mind  India's  gracious 
message  to  the  British  Nation  of  good- 
will and  fellowship  which  greeted  my 
return  in  February,  1912,  after  the  sol- 


emn ceremony  of  my  Coronation  Durbar 
at  Delhi,  and  I  find  in  this  hour  of  trial  a 
full  harvest  and  a  noble  fulfillment  of  the 
assurance  given  by  you  that  the  destinies 
of  Great  Britain  and  India  are  indis- 
solubly  linked. 


438,000  MEN  RECRUITED. 


Statements  in  House  of  Commons,  Sept. 

10,  by   Prime  Minister   Asquith 

and  Bonar  Law. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  Mr.  Whitley  in  the  chair. 

On  the  question  that  an  additional  num- 
ber of  land  forces  not  exceeding  500,000  of 
all  ranks  be  maintained  for  the  service 
of  the  United  Kingrdom,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  for  the  year  ending: 
March  31,  1915. 

Mr.  Asquith  (Fife  E.)  said:  The  House 
of  Commons  voted  earlier  in  the  session, 
before  any  outbreak  of  war  was  antici- 
pated, under  normal  conditions',  under  Vote 
A,  186,000-odd  men  for  the  regular  army. 
It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  point  out, 
but  it  may  be  convenient  to  put  it  on  rec- 
ord, that  the  total  number  of  men  under 
Vote  A  does  not  include  either  the  army 
reserve,  the  special  reserve,  or  the  terri- 
torial forces.  When  we  come  to  vote  the 
financial  provision  under  Vote  1  of  the 
army  estimates,  which  is  consequential 
upon  the  passing  of  Vote  A,  we  make 
provision  not  only  for  the  186,000  men 
already  sanctioned  for  the  regular  army, 
but 'also  for  the  army  reserve.  In  the 
subsequent  Votes  3  and  4  provision  is 
made  for  the  special  reserve  and  terri- 
torial force.  The  army  reserve  and  the 
special  reserve  are  not  called  upon  to 
serve  until,  under  regular  constitutional 
machinery,  consequent  upon  the  outbreak 
or  imminence  of  war,  they  are  summoned 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  convenient  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  at  the  time  when  war 
broke  out  and  when  the  reserves  were 
called  to  the  colors  the  state  of  things 
was  this:  Parliament  had  voted  186,000- 
odd  men — call  it  roughly  200,000.  The 
army  reserve  and  the  special  reserve  then 
became  available  as  part  of  the  regular 
forces  of  the  country,  amounting  also 
roughly  to  another  200,000  men.    That 
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was  altogether  400,000  men.  On  Aug. 
6,  after  war  had  been  declared,  I  made 
a  motion  in  committee  which  was  assent- 
ed to  in  committee  and  by  the  House  on 
report,  for  the  addition  of  500,000  men 
to  the  regular  forces.  These  500,000 
men,  assuming  them  all  to  have  been 
raised,  would,  in  addition  to  the  400,000 
I  have  just  mentioned,  amount  to  a  total 
of  900,000  men.  I  think  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  the  committee  before  I  state 
the  reasons  for  which  Lam  going  to  ask 
them  to  make  this  further  vote  to  know 
what  has  actually  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vote  of  Aug.  6. 

Enlistments  Since  the  War. 
The  number  of  recruits  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  army  since  the  declaration 
of  war — that  is,  exclusive  of  those  who 
have  joined  the  territorial  force — is 
438,000,  [cheers,]  practically  439,000. 
That  is  up  to  the  evening  of  Sept.  9. 
The  committee  will  therefore  see  that, 
having  sanctioned,  as  it  did,  very  little 
more  than  a  month  ago,  the  addition  to 
the  regular  forces  of  the  Crown  of  half 
a  million  of  men,  we  are  now  within 
some  60,000  of  having  attained  that  total. 
The  numbers  enlisted  in  London  since 
Sunday,  Aug.  30,  have  exceeded  30,000 
men,  and  the  stamp  and  character  of  the 
recruits  has  been  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory and  gratifying.  [Cheers.]  The 
high-water  mark  was  reached  on  Sept.  3, 
when  the  total  recruits  enlisted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  one  day  was  33,204. 
[Cheers.]  I  may  mention — I  am  sure  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  honorable  members 
on  both  sides  who  represent  Lancashire 
constituencies — that  on  that  day  2,151 
men  were  enlisted  in  Manchester  alone. 
That  is  a  very  satisfactory  result,  but  it 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  The  response  to  the  call  for 
recruits  has  been  in  every  way  gratify- 
ing. But  I  am  aware,  not  only  from  a 
discussion  that  took  place  in  the  House 
yesterday,  but  from  communications 
which  reached  us  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  there  are  complaints  of 
grievances,  causing  legitimate  or  other- 
wise deeply  felt  dissatisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  some  parts — I  say  ad- 
visedly only  some  parts — of  this  opera- 


tion of  recruiting  have  been  conducted.  I 
should  like  the  committee  to  realize  what 
were  the  conditions  of  the  case.  ["  Hear, 
hear!"] 

A  Year's  Recruits  in  a  Day. 
We  have  been  recruiting  during  the 
last  ten  days  every  day  substantially  the 
same  number  of  recruits  that  in  past 
years  we  have  recruited  in  every  year. 
[Cheers.]  I  suppose  our  annual  recruit- 
ing amounts  to  about  35,000  men  for  the 
regular  army.  As  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago,  on  Sept.  3  we  recruited 
33,200  men.  No  machinery  in  the  world 
which  man  has  ever  contrived  or  con- 
ceived could  suddenly  meet  in  an  emerg- 
ency and  under  great  pressure  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  in  to  the  colors  and 
making  adequate  provision  in  a  day  for 
that  in  which  past  experience  we  only 
had  to  provide  for  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  that,  be  it  observed,  by  a  de- 
partment which  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  has  been  engaged  in  superintending 
and  executing  an  operation  I  believe  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  war — the  dis- 
patch to  a  foreign  country  of  an  expedi- 
tionary force — I  will  not  give  the  exact 
number,  but  roughly  150,000  men,  which 
has  had  to  be,  as  the  committee  I  am 
sure  is  well  aware,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  and  regrettable  losses  caused 
by  the  operations  of  war,  constantly  re- 
paired by  reinforcements  of  men,  guns, 
supplies,  transport,  and  every  other  form 
of  warlike  material.     [Cheers,] 

War  Office's  Double  Task. 

If  our  critics — I  do  not  complain  of 
legitimate  criticism  even  at  times  like 
this — but  if  they  will  try  to  imagine 
themselves  equipped  with  the  machinery 
which  was  possessed  by  the  War  Office 
at  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  and  then 
consider  that  side  by  side  with  the 
smooth,  frictionless,  and  most  successful 
dispatch  of  the  expeditionary  force 
[ch^rs]  which  left  these  shores  and 
arrived  at  its  destination — I  am  speaking 
the  literal  truth — without  the  loss  of  a 
horse  or  a  man,  [cheers,]  the  wastage 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week  has  had  to 
be  repaired  in  men  and  in  material,  re- 
paired often  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  constantly 
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in  reserve,  and  not  only  in  reserve,  but 
ready  for  immediate  use,  the  material  to 
replace  further  wastage  as  days  and 
weeks  rolled  on — if  you  remember  that 
that  was  the  primary  call  on  the  War 
Office,  and  that  side  by  side  with  that 
they  had  to  provide  for  recruits  in  these 
few  weeks  of  no  less  than  430,000  men, 
he  will  be  a  very  censorious,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  a  very  unpatriotic,  critic 
who  would  make  much  of  small  difficul- 
ties and  friction  and  who  would  not 
recognize  that  in  a  great  emergency  this 
department  has  played  a  worthy  part. 
[Cheers.]  My  tenure  at  the  War  Office 
was  a  brief  one,  but  no  one  who  has 
ever  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  that 
department  can  possibly  exaggerate  the 
degree  of  efficiency  to  which  it  has  been 
brought  under  the  administration  of 
recent  years.  Everything,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  this  war  has  shown,  was 
foreseen  and  provided  for  in  advance 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  necessity 
of  this  enormous  increase  in  our  regular 
forces. 

Steps  for  Dealing  with  Recruits. 

What  provision  has  been  made  for 
dealing  with  this  influx  of  recruits?  In 
the  first  place,  and  I  think  very  wisely, 
my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  appealed  for  the  assistance  of 
the  county  associations,  which  rendered 
such  great  and  patriotic  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  territorial  forces.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  county  associations 
have  responded  to  the  call  and  enor- 
mously facilitated  the  work  of  providing 
for  this  large  body  of  new  recruits. 
Next,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  ad- 
visers, has  lai-gely  multiplied,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  multiply,  the  various  training 
centres.  There  has  been — unfortunately, 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  has  been — a 
congestion  of  men  ready  and  willing  to 
recruit  and  actually  enlisting  at  par- 
ticular places  which  has  produced,  for 
the  moment  at  any  rate,  a  certain 
amount  of  discomfort  and  a  certain 
.  amount  of  difficulty  in  the  provision  of 
food  and  all  the  other  requirements  of 
such  a  body.  But  in  that  connection  I 
^should  like,  although  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty is  now  being  almost  got  over,  to 


make  an  appeal  strongly  to  local  author- 
ities— county  councils,  town  councils, 
urban  and  rural  district  councils — that 
when  a  situation  of  this  kind  arises  in 
consequence  of  a  national  necessity  they 
should  show  themselves — and  I  am  sure 
they  are  most  willing  to  do  so — not  only 
zealous,  but  able  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  moment  in  the  public  build- 
ings which  are  under  their  charge.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  congestion  which 
has  taken  place  could  have  been  avoided 
if  more  liberal  use  had  been  made,  and 
could  be  made — I  am  not  reproaching 
any  one;  the  circumstances  were  excep- 
tional and  the  pressure  very  great  on  our 
public  buildings,  our  town  halls,  schools, 
and  the  other  edifices  which  are  under 
the  control  of  municipal  and  county 
authorities  for  the  purpose,  at  any  rate 
at  the  moment,  of  relieving  the  great 
pressure  of  recruiting,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  appeal  will  not  go  unheeded. 
But  we  recognize  fully,  and  no  one  more 
fully  than  my  noble  friend  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, the  necessity  of  facilitating  this 
process  and  rendering  it  more  easy.  We 
do  not  think  the  time  has  come  in  which 
we  ought  in  any  way  to  relax  our  re- 
cruiting efforts,  [cheers,]  and  when 
people  tell  me,  as  they  do  every  day, 
"These  recruits  are  coming  in  in  their 
tens  of  thousands;  you  are  being  blocked 
by  them  and  you  cannot  provide  ade- 
quately either  for  their  equipment  or  for 
their  training,"  my  answer  is,  "  We  shall 
want  more  rather  than  less,  and  let  us 
get  the  men."  [Cheers.]  That  is  the 
first  necessity  of  the  State — let  us  get 
the  men.  Knowing  as  we  all  do  the 
patriotic  spirit  which  now,  as  always — 
now,  of  course,  with  increased  emphasis 
and  enthusiasm — animates  every  class  of 
the  community,  I  am  perfectly  certain 
they  will  be  ready  to  endure  hardship 
and  discomforts  for  the  moment  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  their  services  are 
really  required  by  the  State,  and  that  in 
due  course  of  time  they  will  be  supplied 
with  adequate  provision  for  training  and 
equipment  and  for  rendering  themselves 
fit  for  taking  their  places  in  the  field. 

Two  Important  Steps. 

With  that  object  a  few  days  ago — and 
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the  process  is  now  in  complete  operation 
— a  very  important  step  was  taken  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  generally  welcomed  by 
the  committee  and  by  the  country — when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  allow  men  who 
are  recruited  and  have  gone  through  the 
process  of  attestation,  medical  examina- 
tion, and  actual  enrollment,  so  that  they 
are  not  only  potential  but  actual  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  army — to  allow  these 
men  to  go  back  to  their  own  homes  until 
the  occasion  arises  for  them  to  be  called 
upon  for  actual  training.  In  that  way 
we  hope  to  relieve — indeed  relief  has  al- 
ready been  given  and  will  be  given  more 
amply  in  the  near  future — the  undoubted 
block  and  congestion  which  have  taken 
place  in  certain  districts  to  the  natural 
disappointment  of  the  men  who  have 
come  forward  under  an  impulse  of  public 
duty  to  serve  their  country  and,  finding 
themselves  sent  back  home  and  put  for 
the  time  being  in  the  reserve,  have  felt 
perhaps  that  their  services  were  not  duly 
appreciated  by  the  country.  That,  I 
think,  the  committee  will  agree  is  a  very 
important  step  in  advance.  I  have  to  an- 
nounce another  step  which  I  believe  will 
give  universal  satisfaction  and  will  go  a 
long  way  to  solve  the  practical  difficulty, 
such  as  it  is.  We  propose  from  today 
that  there  shall  be  given  to  those  recruits 
for  whom  we  are  unable  to  find  accom- 
modation for  the  time  being  3s.  per  day. 
[Cheers.]  This  is  not  an  extravagant 
proposal,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe.  A  shilling  a  day  is  their  pay. 
[An  Honorable  Member — Is.  3d.]  I  am 
speaking  in  round  figures ;  we  will  call  it 
a  shilling.  Then  if  we  take  the  value  of 
what  we  may  roughly  call  the  board  and 
lodging  of  a  soldier  receiving  Is.  a  day 
when  accommodated  in  barracks  and 
price  that  at  2s.,  I  do  not  think  you  are 
putting  it  extravagantly  high.  We  think 
that  these  men  who  have  come  forward 
to  join  the  colors  and  have  been  actually 
enrolled,  and  are,  in  fact,  members  of  the 
regular  army,  for  whom  we  cannot  make 
immediate  provision  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, should  be  no  worse  off  than 
they  would  be  if  they  were  actually  in 
barracks.  I  believe  the  provision  of  that 
3s.  a  day  for  these  men  will  put  them  in 


a  position  in  which  they  are  entitled  to 
say  that  they  have  not  been  prejudiced  or 
penalized  by  their  patriotic  desires. 

Mr.  Lawson  (Mile  End,  0pp.) — And 
their  return  railway  fares? 

An  Honorable  Member — ^And  their 
separation  allowances? 

Mr.  Asquith — The  separation  allowance 
does  not  begin,  but  as  the  honorable 
member  has  interjected  that  phrase  I 
will  add — because  honorable  membei*s 
generally  have  been  very  good  in  not 
pressing  us  in  regard  to  the  separation 
allowances  to  soldiers  who  are  actually 
serving — ^that  that  matter  is  receiving 
our  daily  and  constant  consideration,  and 
I  hope  before  the  session  comes  to  an 
end  to  be  able  to  make  a  further  an- 
nouncement. But  it  does  not  arise  with 
regard  to  this  vote.  Having  made  that 
defense,  if  defense  were  needed — I  do 
not  think  it  was — ^having  made  that 
statement  of  what  has  actually  been 
done  by  the  War  Office  in  these  vei-y 
anxious  days,  and  also  having  indicated 
that  in  those  two  important  respects  we 
are  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  process 
of  recruitment  and  to  remove  any  pos- 
sibility of  hardship,  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual recruit  or  to  recruits  collectively, 
I  hope  the  committee  will  agree  to  pass 
a  vote  for  another  500,000  men.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  if  they  do  so  the  re- 
sponse will  be  no  less  keen — keen  in 
spirit — and  no  less  ample  in  scale  than 
it  has  been  in  the  days  which  have  just 
gone  by. 

An  Army  of  1,200,000. 

We  shall  then  be  in  a  position,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  figures  I  have  already 
read,  to  put  something  like — I  am  not 
giving  exact  figures — something  like 
1,200,000  men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Long  (Strand) — Does  that  include 
the  Indians? 

Mr.  Asquith — No,  it  is  entirely  exclu- 
sive of  them.  This  is  the  provision  made 
by  the  mother  country.  And  of  course 
it  is  exclusive  of  the  territorials. 

Mr.  F.  Hall — And  of  the  national  re- 
serve? 

Mr.  Asquith — Exclusive  of  the  terri- 
torials, exclusive  of  the  nation^  reserve, 
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and  exclusive  of  the  magnificent  contri- 
butions promised  from  India  and  from 
our  dominions,  we  here  in  these  islands, 
this  mother  country,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  put  into  the  field,  enrolled  as  our 
regular  army,  something  like  1,200,000 
men.  That  is  an  effort  which  it  is  worth 
while  making  great  sacrifices  to  attain. 
As  regards  money,  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  this  House  will  be  ready,  will- 
ing, and  even  eager  to  grant  it,  if  and 
when  the  occasion  arises.  What  we  want 
now  is  to  make  it  clear,  to  those  who 
are  showing  all  over  the  kingdom  this 
patriotic  desire  to  assist  their  country  in 
one  of  the  most  supreme  and  momentous 
crises  in  the  whole  of  its  long  history, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  treated 
either  in  a  niggardly  or  unaccommodat- 
ing spirit;  but  that  they  are  going  to  be 
welcomed  and  that  every  possible  pro- 
vision is  going  to  be  made  for  their  com- 
fort and  well-being,  so  that  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  they  will  take 
their  place  and  play  their  part  in  that 
magnificent  army  of  ours  which,  as 
every  one  who  has  read  the  moving  dis- 
patch Sir  John  French  [cheers]  pub- 
lished this  morning,  will  realize  has 
never  done  its  work  better,  never  shown 
itself  more  worthy  of  long  centuries  of 
splendid  tradition  than  in  the  last  fort- 
night. [Cheers.]  I  ask  the  House  to 
pass  this  vote  for  500,000  men. 

Bonar  Law's  Support. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law — The  right  honorable 
gentleman  in  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  has  left  me  nothing  to  say  except 
to  express  our  hearty  support  of  all  the 
measures  which  the  Government  are  tak- 
ing in  this  crisis.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government  and  of  this 
House  we  welcome  the  putting  down  of 
this  vote  as  showing  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  House  of  Commons  are 
determined,  whatever  the  cost,  whatever 
the  sacrifice,  to  see  this  thing  through. 
[Cheers.]  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
words  which  I  heard  the  Prime  Minister 
use  in  another  place  the  other  day,  that  in 
what  has  taken  place  so  far  we  have 
every  ground  for  encouragement  and 
every  reason  for  pride  in  what  is  being 
done    by    our   troops.     I    agree    entirely 


with  what  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
about  the  action  of  our  soldiers  on  the 
field  of  battle.  It  does  not  surprise  us. 
We  knew  that  the  old  spirit  was  there 
still.  But  I  think  it  has  to  some  extent 
at  least  surprised  our  enemies.  But 
while  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified  by 
the  action  which  the  Government  has 
taken  and  which  this  House  has  support- 
ed them  in  taking,  I  think  as  a  nation  we 
have  quite  as  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  spirit  which  is  shown  by  our  coun- 
trymen in  rushing  to  the  standard  as  we 
have  even  in  what  has  been  done  by  our 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  never 
sympathized  with — I  always  resented — 
the  view  expressed  at  one  time  that  our 
citizens  were  holding  back.  There  was 
no  justification  for  it.  [Cheers.]  At 
the  outset  they  did  not  realize  what  it 
meant,  but  the  moment  they  did  realize 
it  they  have  shown  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  their  share  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  the  difficulties  in 
connection  with  recruiting  this  great 
force  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
referred.  No  one  could  have  doubted 
that  difficulties  of  that  kind  would  arise 
and  that  hardships  would  occur.  Criti- 
cism, I  am  sure,  is  not  deprecated  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  if  it  is  framed  entirely  with 
this  view — to  make  sure  that  everything 
that  can  be  done  is  being  done  to  mini- 
mize the  hardships  and  difficulties  with 
which  the  authorities  were  confronted. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  said,  the  machine 
was  not  framed  to  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency like  this.  No  one  could  expect  it  to 
deal  with  it  smoothly.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  difficulties  are 
understood  at  the  War  Office,  and  we 
have  the  right  also  to  ask  that  since  they 
cannot  be  met  by  the  central  machine, 
every  effort  should  be  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  devolution,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties shall  be  met  where  they  locally 
arise.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
the  House,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  that 
before  the  discussion  arose  yesterday  not 
only  had  Lord  Kitchener  realized  the  dif- 
ficulties, but  that  he  had  taken  every 
step  possible  to  meet  them,  and  that  the 
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step  which  he  did  take  was  in  the  direc- 
tion, which  we  all  feel  is  a  wise  one,  of 
putting  the  responsibility  on  those  at  a 
distance  from  the  War  Office  and  ex- 
pecting them  to  bear  it.  Many  of  us 
have  been  asked  to  take  part  in  helping 
the  recruiting.  When  I  was  asked  to 
join  in  this  I  had  in  my  mind  the  feeling 
to  which  I  gave  expression  the  other 
day,  that  I  was  not  satisfied  that  too 
much  sacrifice  was  not  being  required 
from  those  who  are  going  to  fight  our 
battles  and  that  a  full  share  of  sacrifice 
was  being  borne  by  those  who  remain  be- 
hind. Nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
than  that  this  country  should  expect  all 
the  sacrifice  to  come  from  the  men  who 
are  actually  going  to  risk  their  lives  in 
our  behalf.  [Cheers.]  We  know  with 
what  splendid  spirit  they  are  coming 
forward,  I  suppose  every  member  of 
the  House  could  give  instances  that 
would  surprise  us  all.  Perhaps  it  would 
interest  the  House  if  I  give  one.  The 
son  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  well  off, 
had  been  writing  to  the  War  Office,  tak- 
ing every  step  to  try  to  be  accepted  in 
order  to  fight.  He  was  a  partner  in  a 
big  business  in  Glasgow  and  with  splen- 
did prospects;  he  threw  them  all  up.  He 
came  and  hung  about  the  doors  of  the 
War  Office  as  if  he  was  seeking  some 
fat  job,  when  all  he  wanted  was  to  be 
placed,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate, in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
branches  of  the  service.  [Cheers.]  That 
is  a  spirit  which  is  universal.  I  do  not 
say  in  what  way  further  provision  should 
be  made,  but  I  am  sure  the  House  wel- 
comes the  statement  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  the  Government  are  going  to 
reconsider  the  whole  question  of  separa- 
tion allowances  for  the  families  of  the 
men  and  for  the  pensions.  I  am  sure  I 
am  expressing  the  view  not  of  our  own 
party,  but  of  the  whole  House,  when  I 
say  that  the  country  realizes  that  when 
these  men  risk  their  lives  for  us  they  are 
making  a  big  enough  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  country  will  be  glad  that  in  every 
way  every  possible  generosity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  remain  behind  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  go  out  to 
fight.     [Cheers.] 


EARL  KITCHENER'S 

SPEECH  ON  RECRUITS 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Sept.  17. 

Your  lordships  will  expect  that  some 
statement  should  be  made  by  me  on  the 
general  military  situation  before  the 
session  ends,  and  I  will,  therefore,  en- 
deavor as  briefly  as  possible  to  supple- 
ment the  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  to  your  lordships'  House  three 
weeks  ago. 

I  need  not  retell  the  story  of  the  Brit- 
ish expeditionary  force  in  France,  which 
has  been  read  and  appreciated  by  us  all 
in  Sir  John  French's  dispatch.  The  quiet 
restraint  of  his  account  of  their  achieve- 
ments only  brings  into  relief  the  qualities 
which  enabled  our  troops  successfully  to 
carry  out  the  most  difficult  of  all  mil- 
itary operations.  There  is,  however,  one 
aspect  of  this  feat  of  arms  upon  which 
the  dispatch  is  naturally  silent.  I  refer 
to  the  consummate  skill  and  calm  courage 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  himself, 
[cheers,]  in  the  conduct  of  this  strategic 
withdrawal  in  the  face  of  vastly  superior 
forces.  His  Majesty's  Government  ap- 
preciate to  the  full  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ic«  which  Sir  John  French  has  rendered 
to  this  country  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
here  and  now,  on  their  behalf,  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  leadership,  as  well  as  to 
the  marked  ability  of  the  Generals  under 
his  command,  and  the  bravery  and  en- 
durance of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expeditionary  force. 

The   German   Retirement. 

As  your  lordships  are  aware  the  tide 
has  now  turned,  and  for  some  days  past 
we  have  received  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence of  the  forced  retirement  of  the 
German  armies.  The  latest  news  from 
Sir  John  FreriCh  does  not  materially 
change  the  published  statement  describ- 
ing the  military  situation.  In  his  tele- 
gram Sir  John  reports  that  the  troops 
are  all  in  good  heart  and  are  ready  to 
move  forward  when  the  moment  arrives. 
The  gallant  French  armies,  with  whom 
we  are  so  proud  to  be  co-operating,  will 
receive  every  support  from  our  troops  in 
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their  desire  effectually  to  clear  their 
country  of  the  invading  foe,  and  the  un- 
daunted and  vigilant  activity  of  the  Bel- 
gian Army  in  the  north  materially  con- 
duces to  this  end.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  offering  our 
respectful  congratulations  to  Russia  upon 
the  conspicuous  successes  which  have 
added  fresh  lustre  to  her  arms.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  have  good  grounds 
for  quiet  confidence,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that  the 
struggle  is  bound  to  be  a  long  one,  and 
that  it  behooves  us  strenuously  to  prose- 
cute our  labors  in  developing  our  armed 
forces  to  carry  on  and  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  the  mighty  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Troops   in   the   Field. 

There  are  now  in  the  field  rather  more 
than  six  divisions  of  British  troops  and 
two  cavalry  divisions.  These  are  being, 
and  will  be,  maintained  at  full  strength 
by  a  steady  flow  of  reinforcements.  To 
meet  the  wastage  of  war  in  this  field 
force  our  reserve  units  are  available.  To 
augment  the  expeditionary  force  further 
regular  divisions  and  additional  cavalry 
are  now  being  organized  from  units  with- 
drawn from  oversea  garrisons,  whose 
places,  where  necessary,  will  be  taken 
by  territorial  troops,  who,  with  fine  pa- 
triotism, have  volunteered  to  exchange  a 
home  for  an  imperial  service  obligation. 
On  their  way  from  India  are  certain  di- 
visions from  the  Indian  Army,  composed 
of  highly  trained  and  very  efficient 
troops,  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  including 
regiments  of  historic  fame.  The  do- 
minions beyond  the  seas  are  sending  us 
freely  of  their  best.  Several  divisions 
will  be  available,  formed  of  men  who 
have  been  locally  trained  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  South  African  war, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  under  the  system  of  general  na- 
tional training  introduced  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  Call  to  Arms. 

In  the  response  to  the  call  for  recruits 
for  the  new  armies  which  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  raise  we  have  had  a  most 
remarkable  demonstration  of  the  energy 
and  patriotism  of  the  young  men  of  this 


country.  We  propose  to  organize  this 
splendid  material  into  four  new  armies, 
and,  although  it  takes  time  to  train  an 
army,  the  zeal  and  good-will  displayed 
will  greatly  simplify  our  task.  If  some 
of  those  who  have  so  readily  come  for- 
ward have  suffered  inconvenience,  they 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  allow  their  ardor  to 
be  damped.  They  will  reflect  that  the 
War  Office  has  had  in  a  day  to  deal 
with  as  many  recruits  as  were  usually 
forthcoming  in  twelve  months.  No  ef- 
fort is  being  spared  to  meet  the  influx 
of  soldiers,  and  the  War  Office  will  do 
its  utmost  to  look  after  them  and  give 
them  the  efficient  training  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  join  their  comrades  in  the 
field.  The  divisions  of  the  first  two 
armies  are  now  collected  at  our  training 
centres;  the  third  army  is  being  formed 
on  new  camping  grounds;  the  fourth 
army  is  being  created  by  adding  to  the 
establishment  of  the  reserve  battalions, 
from  which  the  units  will  be  detached 
and  organized  similarly  to  the  other 
three  armies.  The  whole  of  the  special 
reserve  and  extra  special  reserve  units 
will  be  maintained  at  their  full  estab- 
lishments as  feeders  to  the  expeditionary 
force.  In  addition  to  the  four  new 
armies  a  considerable  number  of  what 
may  be  designated  local  battalions  have 
been  specially  raised  by  the  public- 
spirited  initiative  of  cities,  towns,  or 
individuals.  Several  more  are  in  course 
of  formation,  and  I  have  received  many 
offers  of  this  character.  The  territorial 
force  is  making  great  strides  in  effi- 
ciency and  will  before  many  months  be 
ready  to  take  a  share  in  the  campaign. 
This  force  is  proving  its  military  value 
to  the  empire  by  the  willing  subordina- 
tion of  personal  feelings  to  the  public 
good  in  the  acceptance  of  whatever  duty 
may  be  assigned  to  it  in  any  portion  of 
the  empire.  A  division  has  already  left 
for  Egypt,  a  brigade  for  Malta,  and  a 
garrison  for  Gibraltar.  The  soldierlike 
qualities  evinced  by  the  force  are  an  as- 
surance to  the  Government  that  they 
may  count  to  the  full  upon  its  readiness 
to  play  its  part  wherever  the  exigencies 
of  the  military  situation  may  demand. 
Nor  must  I  omit  to  refer  to  the  assist- 
ance which  we  shall  receive  from  the 
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division  of  the  gallant  royal  marines  and 
bluejackets  now  being  organized  by  my 
right  honorable  friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty;  their  presence  in  the  field 
will  be  very  welcome,  for  their  fighting 
qualities  are  well  known. 

The  Supply  of  Officers. 
The  creation   of  the  new  armies  re- 
ferred to   is  fraught  with   considerable 
difficulties,  one  of  which  is  the  provision 
of  regimental  officers.    I  hope  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  officers  may  be  solved 
by  the  large  numbers  coming  forward  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  by  promotions  from 
the   non-commissioned   officer   ranks   of 
the  regular  forces.    In  a  country  which 
prides  itself  on  its  skill  in  and  love  of 
outdoor  sports,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  sufficient  young  men  who  will  train 
and  qualify  as  officers  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  nucleus  of  trained  officers 
which  we  are  able  to  provide  from  India 
and  elsewhere.      If  any  retired   officer 
competent  to  train  troops  has  not  yet 
applied  or  has  not  received  an  answer  to 
a  previous   application,  I  hope   he  will 
communicate  with  me  at  the  War  Office 
in  writing.     But  our  chief  difficulty  is 
one  of  material  rather  than  personnel. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  that 
I  should  refer  in  greater  detail  to  this 
question,  beyond  saying  that  strenuous 
endeavors  are  being  made  to  cope  with 
the   unprecedented    situation,   and   that, 
thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  all  grades 
in    the    various    industries    affected    to 
whom  we  have  appealed  to   co-operate 
with  us,  and  who  are  devoting  all  their 
energy  to  the  task,  our  requirements  will, 
I  feel  sure,  be  met  with  all  possible  speed. 
I  am  confident  that  by  the  Spring  we 
shall  have  ready  to  take  the  field  armies 
which  will  be  well  trained  and  will  prove 
themselves  formidable  opponents  to  the 
enemy.    The  Government  fully  recognize 
the  fine  spirit  which  animates  those  who 
have   come   forward  to  fight  for  their 
country,   and   will    spare    no    effort    to 
secure  that  everything  is  done  that  can 
be  done  to  enable  them  worthily  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
arms.    [Cheers.] 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  giving  details  of 


the  increase  in  the  separation  allowances 
made  to  wives  of  soldiers,  both  regular 
and  territorial,  which  Mr,  Asquith  had 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tribute  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne — I  feel 
that  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  on 
my  part  to  say  a  word  after  the  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  statement  to  which 
we  have  just  listened.     But  I  should  be 
sorry  if  complete  silence  on  our  part  lent 
itself  to  the  interpretation  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  the  great  topics  which  the 
Secretary  of   State  for  War  has   dealt 
with  in  his  speech.   May  we  be  permitted 
to   say   that   we   regard   with   the   pro- 
foundest  admiration  and  gratitude  what 
the  noble  Field  Marshal  described  as  the 
great  feat  of  arms  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  British  force  since  its 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  add 
also  that  we   share  the  feelings  which 
the  noble  and  gallant  lord  has  expressed 
with    regard    to    the    immense    services 
rendered   by    Sir   John    French   to   this 
country,   services   which  he,   of   course, 
could  not  bear  witness  to  in  the  dispatch 
he  sent  home  ?    [Cheers.]    There  are  only 
two    other   remarks    which,   with   great 
deference,  I  would  venture  to  make.    One 
has  reference  to  the  noble  and  gallant 
lord's  statement  in  regard  to  the  response 
made  to  his  appeal  to  the  country  for 
recruits.  That  response  has  been  memor- 
able and  admirable  and,  considering  the 
immense  influx  of  recruits  which  have 
come  in,  we  can  scarcely  be   surprised 
that  in  the  early  days  the  strain  should 
have  been  rather  greater  than  either  the 
War  Office  or  the  local  authorities  were 
able  to  cope  with.     But  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  that  has  been  cor- 
rected, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  will 
now  go  smoothly  and  well.    We  have  all 
heard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
announcement  that  the  separation  allow- 
ances to  the  wives  of  regulars  and  terri- 
torials are  to  be  considerably  increased. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]     Considering  what  our 
soldiers  are  doing  for  us  at  the  seat  of 
war,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide 
liberally   for   the   relatives   whom   they 
have     left     behind     in     this     country. 
[Cheers.]  * 
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PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 


Speech  by  KinK  George  V.  Read  Before 
Both  Houses,  Sept.  18. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  King's 
speech,  which  was  in  the  following 
terms: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  I  address 
you  In  circumstances  that  call  for  action 
rather  than   for  speech. 

After  every  endeavor  had  been  made  by 
my  Government  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  I  was  compelled,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  treaty  obligations  deliberately  set 
at  nought,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe  and  the  vital 
Interests  of  my  empire,  to  go  to  war. 

My  navy  and  army  have,  with  unceasing 
vigilance,  courage,  and  skill,  sustained. 
In  association  with  gallant  and  faithful 
allies,  a  Just  and  righteous  cause. 

From  every  part  of  my  empire  there  has 
been  a  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  rally 
to  our  common  flag. 


Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons :  I 
thank  you  for  the  liberality  with  which 
you  have  met  a  great  emergency. 

My  L>ords  and  Gentlemen :  We  are 
fighting  for  a  worthy  purpose,  and  we 
shall  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  that 
purpose  has  been  fully  achieved. 

I  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  loyal 
and  united  efforts  of  all  my  subjects,  and 
I  pray  that  Almighty  God  may  give  us 
His  blessing. 

Then  a  commission  for  proroguing  the 
Parliament  was  read,  after  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  By  virtue 
of  his  Majesty's  commission,  under  the 
great  seal,  to  us  and  other  lords  directed, 
and  now  read,  we  do,  in  his  Majesty's 
name  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
prorogue  this  Parliament  to  Tuesday  the 
twenty-seventh  dav  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  be 
then  here  holden ;  and  this  Parliament  is 
accordingly  prorogued  to  Tuesday  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fourteen. 
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Summons  of  the  Nation  to  Arms 


British  People  Roused  by  Their  Leaders. 


Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston  Suggests  Hold- 
ing of  Public  Meetings. 

Hackwood,  Basingstoke,  Aug.  27. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

Sir:  Many  of  us  are  wondering  what 
we  can  do  to  serve  our  country  in  this 
crisis.  We  sit  on  local  or  on  larger  com- 
mittees. We  attempt,  within  the  narrow 
range  of  our  influence,  to  gain  recruits, 
we  organize  relief,  we  help  to  provide  or 
furnish  hospitals,  we  subscribe  both  to 
the  national  and  to  private  funds;  and, 
apart  from  this,  we  go  about  our  ordi- 
nary duties  with  as  much  composure  as 
we  can,  wondering  where,  when,  and 
how  it  will  be  open  to  us  who  are  no 
longer  young  and  cannot  bear  arms,  but 
have  perhaps  had  some  experience  of  af- 
fairs, to  render  more  effective  aid. 

Does  not  a  path  lie  open  to  the  class 
of  so-called  "  public  men,"  and  does  not 
the  very  name  which  is  given  to  them 
indicate  the  nature  of  this  duty  ?  Surely 
it  is  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public.  The  two  great  needs  of 
the  moment  are  more  men — hundreds  of 
thousands  more  men — for  the  army,  and 
a  clearer  understanding  by  the  masses  of 
the  population,  not  merely  of  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  but  of  the  supreme  issues, 
both  for  our  own  country  and  for  the 
whole  empire,  that  are  involved. 

No  one  would  propose  that  jingo 
speeches  should  be  shouted  from  public 
platforms,  or  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  inflame  crude  or  unworthy  pas- 
sions. But  the  man  who,  when  his  coun- 
try is  engaged  in  a  righteous  war  and 
is  fighting  for  her  existence,  preaches 
the  cause  of  that  war  is  not  a  jingo;  and 
the  passions  to  which  he  appeals  are  not 
unworthy,  but  are  the  noblest  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  say  that  if  the 
Government,   with   whom   the   initiative 


must  primarily  lie — since  no  one  would 
wish  to  do  anything  that  is  contrary  to 
their  conception  of  sound  policy — desire 
that  public  meetings  should  be  held  in 
our  great  centres  of  population,  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the 
war,  and  the  duty  that  lies  upon  the 
manhood  of  the  nation,  I  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, many  otherg  are  ready  to  throw 
ourselves  into  the  task. 

I  have  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  I 
would  be  proud  to  appear  on  a  public 
platform  with  any  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  state  or  defend  a  case  in 
which  party  is  dead  and  where  we  are 
all  united.  I  doubt  not  that  if  they  are 
required  many  others  will  be  willing  to 
do  the  same.  We  have  no  desire  to  deluge 
the  country  with  a  flood  of  noisy  rhet- 
oric, or  to  start  a  miniature  electioneer- 
ing campaign.  But  if  in  any  great  city 
where  recruiting  is  slow  or  the  issues 
are  not  apprehended,  or  the  public  con- 
science is  not  quick  to  respond  to  the  na- 
tional summons,  I,  or  any  of  those  who 
share  my  views,  can  be  of  any  service  on 
the  platform  I  am  sure  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  respond  and  that  we  shall  welcome 
any  organization  that  may  be  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose.  I  am,  yours  obediently, 
CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 


PRIME  MINISTER'S  LETTER. 


Addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff. 
My   Lords:    The   time   has   come   for 
combined    effort    to    stimulate    and    or- 
ganize public  opinion  and  public  effort 
in   the   greatest   conflict   in   which    our 
people  has  ever  been  engaged. 

No  one  who  can  contribute  anything 
to  the  accomplishment  of  thfs  supremely 
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urf^nt  task  is  justified  in  standing  aside. 

I  propose,  as  a  first  step,  that  meet- 
ing's sliculd  be  held  without  delay,  not 
only  in  our  great  centres  of  population 
and  ind»istry,  but  in  every  district,  urban 
and  rural,  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, at  which  the  justice  of  our  cause 
should  be  made  plain,  and  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  do  his  part  should  be  en- 
forced. 

I  venture  to  suggest  to  your  lordships 
that  the  four  principal  cities  over  which 
you  respectively  preside  should  lead  the 
way. 

I  am  ready  myself,  so  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  public  duty  permit,  to 
render  such  help  as  I  can,  and  I  should 
be  glad,  with  that  object,  to  address  my 
fellow-subjects  in  your  cities. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  I  can 
count  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  lead- 
ers of  every  section  of  organized  political 
opinion.    Your  faithful  servant, 

H.  H.  ASQUITH. 

28th  August,  1914. 


MR.  ASQUITH  IN  LONDON. 


Speech  at  the  Guildhall,  Sept.  5. 

My  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Lon- 
don: It  is  three  and  a  half  years  since  I 
last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  in  this 
hall  a  gathering  of  the  citizens.  We  were 
then  met  under  the  Presidency  of  one  of 
your  predecessors,  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties,  to  celebrate  and  approve  the  joint 
declaration  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  States  that  for  the  future  any 
differences  between  them  should  be  set- 
tled, if  not  by  agreement,  at  least  by 
judicial  inquiry  and  arbitration,  and 
never  in  any  circumstances  by  war. 
[Cheers.]  Those  of  us  who  hailed  that 
great  Eirenicon  between  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  as  a  landmark  on 
the  road  of  progress  were  not  sanguine 
enough  to  think,  or  even  to  hope,  that 
the  era  of  war  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  still  less  were  we  prepared  to  antic- 
ipate the  terrible  spectacle  which  now 
confronts  us  of  a  contest  which  for  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  powers 
engaged,  the  scale  of  their  armaments 
and  armies,  the  width  of  the  theatre  of 


conflict,  the  outpouring  of  blood  and  the 
loss  of  life,  the  incalculable  toll  of  suffer- 
ing levied  upon  non-combatants,  the 
material  and  moral  loss  accumulating 
day  by  day  to  the  higher  interests  of 
civilized  mankind — a  contest  which  in 
every  one  of  these  aspects  is  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  We  were  very  confi- 
dent three  years  ago  in  the  rightness  of 
our  position,  when  we  welcomed  the  new 
securities  for  peace.  We  are  equally  con- 
fident in  it  today,  when  reluctantly,  and 
against  our  will,  but  with  a  clear  judg- 
ment and  a  clean  conscience,  [cheers,] 
we  find  ourselves  involved  with  the  whole 
strength  of  this  empire  in  a  bloody  ar- 
bitration between  might  and  right 
[Cheers.]  The  issue  has  passed  out  of 
the  domain  of  argument  ii^o  another 
field,  but  let  me  ask  you,  and  through 
you  the  world  outside,  what  would  have 
been  our  condition  as  a  nation  today  if 
we  had  been  base  enough  through  tim- 
idity or  through  perverted  calculation  of 
self-interest,  or  through  a  paralysis  of 
the  s«nse  of  honor  and  duty,  [cheers,] 
if  we  had  been  base  enough  to  be  false  to 
our  word  and  faithless  to  our  friends  ? 

Blind  Barbarian  Vengeance. 

Our  eyes  would  have  been  turned  at 
this  moment  with  those  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  Belgium,  a  small  State, 
which  has  lived  for  more  than  seventy 
years  under  the  several  and  collective 
guarantee  to  which  we  in  common  with 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  parties,  and 
we  should  have  seen  at  the  instance  and 
by  the  action  of  two  of  these  guarantee- 
ing powers  her  neutrality  violated,  her 
independence  strangled,  her  territory 
made  use  of  as  affording  the  easiest  and 
the  most  convenient  road  to  a  war  of 
unprovoked  aggression  against  France. 
We,  the  British  people,  would  at  this 
moment  have  been  standing  by  with 
folded  arms  and  with  such  countenance 
as  we  could  command  while  this  small 
and  unprotected  State,  in  defense  of  her 
vital  liberties,  made  a  heroic  stand 
against  overweening  and  overwhelming 
force;  we  should  have  been  admiring  as 
detached  spectators  the  siege  of  Liege, 
the  steady  and  manful  resistance  of  a 
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small  army  to  the  occupation  of  their 
capital,  with  its  splendid  traditions  and 
memories,  the  gradual  forcing  back  of 
the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  native 
land  to  the  ramparts  of  Antwerp,  count- 
less outrages  inflicted  by  buccaneering 
levies  exacted  from  the  unoffending  civil 
population,  and,  finally,  the  greatest 
crime  committed  against  civilization  and 
culture  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
sack  of  Louvain,  [cries  of  "  Shame!"] 
with  its  buildings,  its  pictures,  its  unique 
library,  its  unrivaled  associations — a 
shameless  holocaust  of  irreparable  treas- 
ures lit  up  by  blind  barbarian  vengeance. 
[Prolonged  cheers.]  What  account  should 
we,  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
this  country,  have  been  able  to  render  to 
the  tribunal  of  our  national  conscience 
and  sense  *f  honor  if,  in  defiance  of  our 
plighted  and  solemn  obligations,  we  had 
endured,  nay,  if  we  had  not  done  our  best 
to  prevent,  yes,  and  to  avenge,  [renewed 
cheers,]  these  intolerable  outrages?  For 
my  part  I  say  that  sooner  than  be  a 
silent  witness — which  means  in  effect 
a  willing  accomplice — of  this  tragic 
triumph  of  force  over  law  and  of  brutal- 
ity over  freedom,  I  would  see  this  coun- 
try of  ours  blotted  out  of  the  pages  of 
history.    [Prolonged  cheers.] 

Germany's  Aim — to  Crush  Freedom. 

That  is  only  a  phase — a  lurid  and  il- 
luminating phase  in  the  contest  in  which 
we  have  been  called  by  the  mandate  of 
duty  and  of  honor  to  bear  our  part.  The 
cynical  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  was,  after  all,  but  a  step — ^the 
first  stop — in  a  deliberate  policy  of 
which,  if  not  the  immediate,  the  ulti- 
mate, and  the  not  far  distant  aim,  was 
to  crush  the  independence  and  autonomy 
of  the  free  States  of  Europe.  First 
Belgium,  then  Holland,  then  Switzer- 
land, countries,  like  our  own,  imbued  and 
sustained  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  were 
one  after  another  to  be  bent  to  the  yoke, 
and  these  ambitions  were  fed  and  fos- 
tered by  a  body  of  new  doctrines  and  new 
philosophies  preached  by  professors  and 
learned  men.  The  free  and  full  self- 
developmeftt  which  to  these  small  States, 
to  ourselves,  to  our  great  and  growing 
dominions  over  the  seas,  to  our  kinsmen 


across  the  Atlantic,  is  the  well-spring 
and  life-breath  of  national  existence — 
that  free  self-development  is  the  one 
capital  offense  in  the  code  of  those  who 
have  made  force  their  supreme  divinity, 
and  who  upon  its  altars  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  both  the  gathered  fruits  and  the 
potential  germs  of  the  unfettered  human 
spirit.  [Cheers.]  I  use  this  language 
advisedly.  This  is  not  merely  a  ma- 
terial; it  is  also  a  spiritual  conflict. 
[Cheers.]  Upon  its  issues  everything 
that  contains  promise  and  hope,  that 
leads  to  emancipation  and  a  fuller  lib- 
erty for  the  millions  who  make  up  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  be  found  sooner  or 
later  to  depend. 

Our  Efforts  for  Peace. 

Let  me  now  just  for  a  moment  turn  to 
the  actual  situation  in  Europe.  How  do 
we  stand?  For  the  last  ten  years,  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  happy  and  well- 
considered  diplomatic  arrangements,  we 
have  established  friendly  and  increasing- 
ly intimate  relations  with  the  two  pow- 
ers, France  and  Russia,  with  whom,  in 
days  gone  by,  we  have  had  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  occasions  for  constant 
friction,  and  now  and  again  for  possible 
conflict.  Those  new  and  better  relations, 
based  in  the  first  instance  upon  business 
principles  of  give  and  take,  matured  into 
a  settled  temper  of  confidence  and  good- 
will. They  were  never  in  any  sense  or 
at  any  time,  as  I  have  frequently  said  in 
this  hall,  directed  against  other  powers. 
No  man  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  labored  more  strenuously  or  more 
successfully  than  my  right  honorable 
friend  Sir  Edward  Grey  [cheers]  for 
that  which  is  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
modern  world,  a  general  and  abiding 
peace.  It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very 
superficial  criticism  which  suggests  that 
under  his  guidance  the  policy  of  this 
country  has  ignored,  still  less  that  it  has 
counteracted  and  hampered,  the  concert 
of  Europe.  It  is  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  under  his  Presidency,  in  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  Balkan  crisis,  the 
Ambassadors  of  all  the  great  powers  met 
here  day  after  day  curtailing  the  area  of 
possible  differences,  reconciling  warring 
ambitions    and    aims,    and*  preserving 
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against  almost  incalculable  odds  the  gen- 
eral harmony.  And  it  was  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  purpose,  when 
a  few  weeks  ago  Austria  delivered  her 
ultimatum  to  Servia,  that  our  Foreign 
Secretary  put  forward  the  proposal  for 
a  mediating  conference  between  the  four 
powers  who  were  not  directly  concerned 
— Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  ourselves. 
If  that  proposal  had  been  accepted  actual 
controversy  would  have  been  settled  with 
honor  to  everybody,  and  the  whole  of 
this  terrible  welter  would  have  been 
avoided.     ["  Hear,  hear!  "] 

Germany's   Responsibility. 

And  with  whom  does  the  responsibility 
rest  [cries  of  "  The  Kaiser!  "]  for  this 
refusal  and  for  all  the  illimitable  suffer- 
ing which  now  confronts  the  world  ?  One 
power  and  one  power  only,  and  that 
power — Germany.  [Loud  hisses.]  That 
is  the  fount  and  origin  of  this  world- 
wide catastrophe.  We  are  persevering 
to  the  end.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
confronted  as  we  were  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war  can  realize  the  strength  and 
energy  and  persistency  with  which  we 
labored  for  peace.  We  persevered  by 
every  expedient  that  diplomacy  could 
suggest,  straining  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point  our  most  cherished  friendships 
and  obligations,  even  to  the  last  making 
effort  upon  effort,  and  hoping  against 
hope.  Then,  and  only  then,  when  we  were 
at  last  compelled  to  realize  that  the 
choice  lay  between  honor  and  dishonor, 
between  treachery  and  good  faith,  when 
at  last  we  reached  the  dividing  line 
which  makes  or  mars  a  nation  worthy  of 
the  name,  it  was  then,  and  then  only, 
that  we  declared  for  war.  [Cheers.]  Is 
there  any  one  in  this  hall  or  in  this 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  vast  empire 
of  which  we  here  stand  in  the  capital 
and  centre  who  blames  or  repents  our 
decision?  [Cries  of  "  No!  "]  For  these 
reasons,  as  I  believe,  we  must  steel  our- 
selves to  the  task,  and  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  our  forefathers  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  domination  of  Napoleon 
we  must  and  we  shall  persevere  to  the 
end.     [Cheers.] 


Memorable  and  Glorious  Example  of 
Belgium. 
It  would  be  a  criminal  mistake  to 
underestimate  either  the  magnitude,  the 
fighting  quality,  or  the  staying  power 
of  the  forces  which  are  arrayed  against 
us.  But  it  would  be  equally  foolish  and 
equally  indefensible  to  belittle  our  own 
resources,  whether  for  resistance  or  at- 
tack. [Cheers.]  Belgium  has  shown  us 
by  a  memorable  and  a  glorious  example 
what  can  be  done  by  a  relatively  small 
State  when  its  citizens  are  animated  and 
fired  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  In 
France  and  Russia  we  have  as  allies  two 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  world  en- 
gaged with  us  in  a  common  cause,  who 
do  not  mean  to  separate  themselves  from 
us  any  more  than  we  mean  to  separate 
ourselves  from  them.  [Cheers.]  We 
have  upon  the  seas  the  strongest  and 
most  magnificent  fleet  that  has  ever 
been  seen.  The  expeditionary  force 
which  left  our  shores  less  than  a  month 
ago  has  never  been  surpassed,  as  its 
glorious  achievements  in  the  field  have 
already  made  clear,  not  only  in  material 
and  equipment  but  in  the  physical  and 
the  moral  quality  of  its  constituents. 
[Cheers.] 

Work  of  the  Navy. 

As  regards  the  navy,  I  am  sure  my 
right  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Winston 
Churchill)  will  tell  you  there  is  happily 
little  more  to  be  done.  I  do  not  flatter  it 
when  I  say  that  its  superiority  is  equally 
marked  in  every  department  and  sphere 
of  its  activity.  [Cheers.]  We  rely  on 
it  with  the  most  absolute  confidence,  not 
only  to  guard  our  shores  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  invasion,  not  only  to  seal  up 
the  gigantic  battleships  of  the  enemy  In 
the  inglorious  seclusion  of  his  own  ports 
[laughter]  whence,  from  time  to  time, 
he  furtively  steals  forth  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  murderous  snares,  which  are 
more  full  of  menace  to  neutral  ships  than 
to  the  British  fleet.  Our  navy  does  all 
this,  and  while  it  is  thirsting,  I  do  not 
doubt,  for  that  trial  of  strength  in  a  fair 
and  open  fight,  which  is  so  far  prudent- 
ly denied  it,  it  does  a  grreat  deal  more. 
It  has  hunted  the  German  mercantile  ma- 
rine from  the  high   seas.    It  has  kept 
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open  our  own  sources  of  food  supply  and 
has  largely  curtailed  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  when  the  few  German  cruisers  which 
still  infest  the  more  distant  ocean  routes 
have  been  disposed  of,  as  they  will  be 
disposed  of  very  soon,  [cheers,]  it  will 
achieve  for  British  and  neutral  com- 
merce passing  backward  and  forward, 
from  and  to  every  part  of  our  empire,  a 
security  as  complete  as  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed in  the  days  of  unbroken  peace.  Let 
us  honor  the  memory  of  the  gallant  sea- 
men who,  in  the  pursuit  of  one  or  another 
of  these  varied  and  responsible  duties, 
have  already  laid  down  their  lives  for 
their  country. 

Call  for  United  Effort. 

In  regard  to  the  army  there  is  call  for 
a  new,  a  continuous,  a  determined,  and 
a  united  effort.  For,  as  the  war  goes 
on,  we  shall  have  not  merely  to  replace 
the  wastage  caused  by  casualties,  not 
merely  to  maintain  our  military  power  at 
its  original  level,  but  we  must,  if  we  are 
to  play  a  worthy  part,  enlarge  its  scale, 
increase  its  numbers,  and  multiply  many 
times  its  effectiveness  as  a  fighting 
instrument,  [Cheers.]  The  object  of 
the  appeal  which  I  have  made  to  yoru,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  and  to  the  other  chief 
Magistrates  of  our  capital  cities,  is  to 
impress  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  imperious  urgency  of  this 
supreme  duty.  Our  self-governing 
dominions  throughout  the  empire,  with- 
out any  solicitation  on  our  part,  have 
demonstrated  with  a  spontaneousness 
and  a  unanimity  unparalleled  in  history 
their  determination  to  affirm  their 
brotherhood  with  us  and  to  make  our 
cause  their  own.  [Cheers.]  From 
Canada,  from  Australia,  from  New 
Zealand,  from  South  Africa,  and  from 
Newfoundland  the  children  of  the  empire 
assert,  not  as  an  obligation,  but  as  a 
privilege,  their  right  and  their  willing- 
ness to  contribute  money  and  material, 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  the  strength 
and  sinews,  the  fortunes,  and  the  lives 
of  their  best  manhood.  [Cheers.]  India, 
too,  with  no  less  alacrity,  has  claimed 
her  share  in  the  common  task.  [Cheers.] 
Every  class  and  creed,  British  and 
natives,  Princes  and  people,  Hindus  and 


Mohammedans,  vie  with  one  another  in 
noble  and  emulous  rivalry.  Two  divisions 
of  our  magnificent  Indian  Army  are  al- 
ready on  their  way.  [Cheers.]  We 
welcome  with  appreciation  and  affection 
their  proffered  aid.  In  an  empire  which 
knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  cause  we 
all  alike  as  subjects  of  the  King-Emperor 
are  joint  and  equal  custodians  of  our 
common  interests  and  fortunes.  We  are 
here  to  hail  with  profound  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  their  association,  side  by  side 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  our  home 
and  dominion  troops,  under  the  flag 
which  is  the  symbol  to  all  of  a  unity  that 
a  world  in  arms  cannot  dissever  or  dis- 
solve. With  these  inspiring  appeals  and 
examples  from  our  fellow-subjects  all 
over  the  world,  what  are  we  doing  and 
what  ought  we  to  do  here  at  home? 

Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Men  En- 
rolled. 

Mobilization  was  ordered  on  the  4th  of 
August;  immediately  afterward  Lord 
Kitchener  issued  his  call  for  100,000  re- 
cruits for  the  regular  army,  which  has 
been  followed  by  a  second  call  for  an- 
other 100,000.  The  response  up  to  today 
gives  us  between  250,000  and  300,000. 
[Cheers.]  I  am  glad  to  say  that  London 
has  done  its  share.  The  total  number  of 
Londoners  accepted  is  not  less  than 
42,000.  [Cheers.]  I  need  hardly  say  that 
that  appeal  involves  no  disparagement  or 
discouragement  of  the  territorial  force. 
The  number  of  units  in  that  force  who 
have  volunteered  for  foreign  service  is 
most  satisfactory  and  grows  every  day. 
We  look  to  them  with  confidence  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  to  perfect  their 
organization  and  training,  and  to  play 
efficiently  the  part  which  has  always 
been  assigned  to  them,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  in  the  military  system  of 
the  empire.  But  to  go  back  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  regular  army.  We  want 
more  men — men  of  the  best  fighting 
quality,  and  if  for  a  moment  the  number 
who  offer  themselves  and  are  accepted 
should  prove  to  be  in  excess  of  those  who 
can  at  once  be  adequately  trained  and 
evfxi^ped,  do  not  let  them  doubt  that 
prompt  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
incorporation  of  all  willing  and  able  men 
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in  the  fighting  forces  of  the  kingdom. 
We  want,  first  of  all,  men,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  secure  them.  Men  desiring 
to  serve  together  shall,  wherever  pos- 
sible, be  allotted  to  the  same  regiment  or 
corps.  The  raising  of  battalions  by  coun- 
ties or  municipalities  with  this  object  will 
be  in  every  way  encouraged.  But  we 
want  not  less  urgently  a  larger  supply  of 
ex-non-commissioned  officers,  and  the 
pick  of  the  men  with  whom  in  past  days 
they  served,  men,  therefore,  whom  in 
most  cases  we  shall  be  asking  to  give  up 
regular  employment  and  to  return  to  the 
work  of  the  State,  which  they  alone  are 
competent  to  do.  The  appeal  we  make  is 
addressed  quite  as  much  to  their  employ- 
ers as  to  the  men  themselves.  The  men 
ought  to  be  absolutely  assured  of  rein- 
statement in  theii  business  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  [Cheers.]  Finally,  there  are 
numbers  of  commissioned  officers  now  in 
retirement  who  are  much  experienced  in 
the  handling  of  troops  and  have  served 
their  country  in  the  past.  Let  them  come 
forward,  too,  and  show  their  willingness, 
if  need  be,  to  train  bodies  of  men  for 
whom  at  the  moment  no  cadre  or  unit  can 
be  found. 

Abundant  Ground  for  Pride  and  Con- 
fidence. 
I  have  little  more  to  say.  Of  the  actual 
progress  of  the  war  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing, except  that  in  my  judgment  in 
whatever  direction  we  look  there  is 
abundant  ground  for  pride  and  for  confi- 
dence. [Cheers.]  I  say  nothing  more, 
because  I  think  we  should  all  bear  in 
mind  that  We  are  at  present  watching 
the  fluctuations  of  fortune  only  in  the 
early  stages  of  what  is  going  to  be  a 
protracted  struggle.  We  must  learn  to 
take  long  views,  and  to  cultivate,  above 
all,  other  faculties — those  of  patience, 
endurance,  and  steadfastness.  Mean- 
while, let  us  go,  each  of  us,  to  his  or  her 
appropriate  place  in  the  great  common 
task.  Never  had  a  people  more  or  richer 
sources  of  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion. Let  us  realize,  first  of  all,  that  we 
are  fighting  as  a  united  empire,  in  a 
cause  worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  race.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  pa- 
tient and  indomitable  seamen,  who  never 


relax  for  a  moment,  night  or  day,  their 
stem  vigil  of  the  lonely  sea.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  our  gallant  troops,  who  today, 
after  a  fortnight's  continuous  fighting 
under  conditions  which  would  try  the 
metal  of  the  best  army  that  ever  took 
the  field,  maintain  not  only  an  unde- 
feated but  an  unbroken  front.  [Cheers.] 
Finally,  let  us  recall  the  memories  of  the 
great  men  and  the  great  deeds  of  the 
past,  commemorated,  some  of  them,  in 
the  monuments  which  we  see  around  us 
on  these  walls,  not  forgetting  the  dying 
message  of  the  younger  Pitt,  his  last 
public  utterance,  made  at  the  table  of 
one  of  your  predecessors,  my  Lord 
Mayor,  in  this  very  hall:  "  England  has 
saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and  will, 
as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example." 
The  England  of  those  days  gave  a  noble 
answer  to  his  appeal,  and  did  not  sheath 
the  sword  until,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  fighting,  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope was  secured.  Let  us  go  and  do  like- 
wise.    [Prolonged  cheers.] 


GERMANY  SPEAKS. 


T.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  German  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  in  Statement  to 
Ritzau's  Danish  Press  Bureau, 
Sept.  13,  1914. 

The  English  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
Guildhall  speech,  reserved  to  England 
the  role  of  protector  of  the  smaller  and 
weaker  States,  and  spoke  about  the  neu- 
trality of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land as  being  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  side  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  broken  Belgium's  neutrality  be- 
cause bitter  necessity  compelled  us  to 
do  so,  but  we  promised  Belgium  full  in- 
demnity and  integrity  if  she  would  take 
account  of  thia  state  of  necessity.  If  so, 
she  would  not  have  suffered  any  dam- 
age, as,  for  example,  Luxemburg.  If 
England,  as  protector  of  the  weaker 
States,  had  wished  to  spare  Belgium  in- 
finite suffering  she  should  have  advised 
Belgium  to  accept  our  offer.  England 
has  not  "  protected"  Belgium,  so  far  as 
we  know;  I  wonder,  therefore,  whether 
tt  can  really  be  said  that  England  is 
such  a  disinterested  protector. 
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We  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
French  plan  of  campaign  involved  a 
march  through  Belgium  to  attack  the 
unprotected  Rhineland.  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve England  would  have  interfered  to 
protect  Belgian  freedom  against  France? 

We  have  firmly  respected  the  neutral- 
ity of  Holland  and  Switzerland;  we  have 
also  avoided  the  slightest  violation  of 
the  frontier  of  the  Dutch  Province  of 
Limburg. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Asquith  only 
mentioned  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  but  not  that  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  He  might 
have  mentioned  Switzerland  with  refer- 
ence to  France;  but  Holland  and  Belgium 
are  situated  close  to  England  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Channel,  and  that  is 
why  England  is  so  concerned  for  the 
neutrality  of  these  countries. 

Why  is  Mr.  Asquith  silent  about  the 
Scandinavian  countries?  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  knows  that  it  does  not  enter 
our  head  to  touch  these  countries'  neu- 
trality; or  would  England  possibly  not 
consider  Denmark's  neutrality  as  a  noli 
me  tangere  for  an  advance  in  the  Baltic 
or  for  Russia's  warlike  operations. 

Mr.  Asquith  wishes  people  to  believe 
that  England's  fight  against  us  is  a  fight 
of  freedom  against  might.  The  world  is 
accustomed  to  this  manner  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  name  of  freedom  England, 
with  might  and  with  the  most  recklessly 
egotistic  policy,  has  founded  her  mighty 
colonial  empire,  in  the  name  of  freedom 
she  has  destroyed  for  a  century  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Boer  republics,  in  the 
name  of  freedom  she  now  treats  Egypt 
as  an  English  colony  and  thereby  vio- 
lates international  treaties  and  solemn 
promises,  in  the  name  of  freedom  one 
after  another  of  the  Malay  States  is  los- 
ing its  independence  for  England's  bene- 
fit, in  the  name  of  freedom  she  tries,  by 
cutting  German  cables,  to  prevent  the 
truth  being  spread  in  the  world. 

The  English  Prime  Minister  is  mis- 
taken. When  England  joined  with  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  against  Germany  she,  with 
a  blindness  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  betrayed  civilization  and  handed 
over  to  the  German  sword  the  care  of 


freedom     for     European     peoples     and 
States. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  REPLIES. 


Sir  Edward  Grey,  Answering  Chancellor 
von    Bethmann-HoUweg,    Lon- 
don, Sept.  15. 

"  Does  any  one  believe,"  asks  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  "  that  England  would 
have  interfered  to  protect  Belgian  free- 
dom against  France?  "  The  answer  is 
that  she  would  unquestionably  have  done 
so.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  recorded  in  the 
"  White  Paper,"  asked  the  French  Gov- 
ernment "  whether  it  was  prepared  to  en- 
gage to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium so  long  as  no  other  power  violates 
it."  The  French  Government  replied 
that  they  were  resolved  to  respect  it. 
The  assurance,  it  was  added,  had  been 
given  several  times,  and  had  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  President 
Poincare  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

The  German  Chancellor  entirely 
ignores  the  fact  that  England  took  the 
same  line  about  Belgian  neutrality  in 
1870  that  she  has  taken  now.  In  1870 
Prince  Bismarck,  when  approached  by 
England  on  the  subject,  admitted  and 
respected  the  treaty  obligations  in  rela- 
tion to  Belgium.  The  British  Govern- 
ment stands  in  1914  as  it  stood  in  1870; 
it  is  Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  who 
refused  to  meet  us  in  1914  as  Prince 
Bismarck  met  us  in  1870. 

Scandinavian.  Neutrality. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  finds  it 
strange  that  Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  Guild- 
hall speech,  did  not  mention  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
suggests  that  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion was  some  sinister  design  on  Eng- 
land's part.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
public  rpeaker  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
in  each  speech.  The  German  Chancel- 
lor's reference  to  Denmark  and  other 
Scandinavian  countries  can  hardly  be 
considered  very  tactful.  With  regard  to 
Denmark,  the  Danes  are  not  likely  to 
have  forgotten  the  parts  played  by  Prus- 
sia and  England  respectively  in  1863-4, 
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when  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  was  dis- 
membered. And  the  integrity  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  was  guaranteed  by 
England  and  France  in  the  Treaty  of 
Stockholm  in  1855. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  refers  to  the 
dealings  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Boer 
republics,  and  suggests  that  she  has 
been  false  therein  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Without  going  into  controversies 
now  happily  past,  we  may  recall  what 
Gen.  Botha  said  in  the  South  African 
Parliament  a  few  days  ago  when  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Britain's  cause  and  explaining 
the  firm  resolve  of  the  South  African 
Union  to  aid  her  in  every  possible  way. 
"  Great  Britain  had  given  them  a  Consti- 
tution under  which  they  could  create  a 
great  nationality,  and  had  ever  since  re- 
garded them  as  a  free  people  and  as  a 
sister  State.  Although  there  might  be 
many  who  in  the  past  had  been  hostile 
toward  the  British  flag,  he  could  vouch 
for  it  that  they  would  ten  times  rather 
be  under  the  British  than  under  the  Ger- 
man flag." 

Loyalty  of  the  Empire. 

The  German  Chancellor  is  equally  un- 
fortunate in  his  references  to  the  "  Co- 
lonial Empire."  So  far  from  British 
policy  having  been  "  recklessly  egotistic," 
it  has  resulted  in  a  great  rally  of  affec- 
tion and  common  interest  by  all  the 
British  dominions  and  dependencies, 
among  which  there  is  not  one  which  is 
not  aiding  Biitain  by  soldiers  or  other 
contributions  or  both  in  this  war. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  treaty 
obligations  generally,  the  German  Chan- 
cellor excuses  the  breach  of  Belgian 
neutrality  by  military  necessity — at  the 
same  time  making  a  virtue  of  having 
respected  the  neutrality  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  saying  that  it  does  not 
enter  his  head  to  touch  the  neutrality  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  A  virtue 
which  admittedly  is  only  practiced  in  the 
absence  of  temptation  from  self-interest 
and  military  advantage  does  not  seem 
greatly  woilh  vaunting.  To  the  Chan- 
cellor's concluding  statement  that  "  to 
the    Gorman   sword"    is    intrusted   "  the 


care  of  freedom  for  European  peoples 
and  States,"  the  treatment  of  Belgium 
is  a  sufficient  answer. 


MR.  ASQUITH  AT  EDINBURGH. 


Speech  in  Usher  Hall,  Sept.  18. 

A  fortnight  ago  today,  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  City  of  London,  I  endeavored 
to  present  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world 
the  reasons  which  have  compelled  us,  the 
people  of  all  others  which  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  to  engage  in  the  hazards  and  hor- 
rors of  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  to- 
night in  any  detail  what  I  then  said. 

The  war  has  arisen  immediately  and 
ostensibly,  as  every  one  knows,  out  of  a 
dispute  between  Austria  and  Servia,  in 
which  we  in  this  country  had  no  direct 
concern.  The  diplomatic  history  of  those 
critical  weeks — the  last  fortnight  in  July 
and  the  first  few  days  of  August — is  now 
accessible  to  all  the  world.  It  has  been 
supplemented  during  the  last  few  days 
by  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  dispatch 
of  our  late  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  Sir 
Maurice  de  Bunsen,  a  dispatch  which  I 
trust  everybody  will  read,  and  no  one 
who  reads  it  can  doubt  that,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  my  right  honor- 
able friend  and  colleague  Sir  Edward 
Grey  [loud  cheers]  the  conditions  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  actual  con- 
troversy were  already  within  sight  when, 
on  July  31,  Germany  [hisses]  by  her  own 
deliberate  act  made  war  a  certainty. 

The  facts  are  incontrovertible.  They 
are  not  sought  to  be  controverted,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  by  the  invention  and  circu- 
lation of  such  wanton  falsehoods  as  that 
France  was  contemplating,  and  even 
commencing,  the  violation  of  Belgian  ter- 
ritory as  a  first  step  on  her  road  to  Ger- 
many. The  result  is  that  we  are  at  war, 
and,  as  I  have  already  shown  elsewhere, 
and  as  I  repeat  here  tonight,  we  are  at 
war  for  three  reasons — in  the  first  place, 
to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions ["  Hear,  hear!"]  and  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
["  Hear,  hear!  ";]  in  the  second  place,  to 
assert  and  to  enforce  the  independence 
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of  free  States,  relatively  small  and  weak, 
against  the  encroachments  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  strong,  [cheers,]  and,  in  the 
third  place,  to  withstand,  as  we  believe 
in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  our  own 
empire  but  of  civilization  at  large,  the 
arrogant  claim  of  a  single  power  to  dom- 
inate the  development  of  the  destinies  of 
Europe.     [Cheers.] 

Meeting  a  Challenge. 

Since  I  last  spoke  some  faint  attempts 
have  been  made  in  Germany  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  and  the  sincerity  of  this 
statement  of  our  attitude  and  aim.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  instance,  that 
our  professed  zeal  for  treaty  rights  and 
for  the  interests  of  small  States  is  a 
newborn  and  simulated  passion.  What, 
we  are  asked,  has  Great  Britain  cared 
in  the  past  for  treaties  or  for  the  smaller 
nationalities  except  when  she  had  some 
ulterior  and  selfish  purpose  of  her  own 
to  serve?  I  am  quite  ready  to  meet  that 
challenge,  and  to  meet  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  met,  by  refer- 
ence to  history.  And  out  of  many  illus- 
trations which  I  might  take  I  will  con- 
tent myself  here  tonight  with  two,  wide- 
ly removed  in  point  of  time,  but  both,  as 
it  happens,  very  apposite  to  the  present 
case. 

I  will  go  back  first  to  the  war  carried 
on  first  against  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  France  and  then  against  Na- 
poleon, which  broke  out  in  1793,  and 
which  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
We  had  then  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  country  one  of  the  most 
peace-loving  Ministers  who  have  ever 
presided  over  our  fortunes — Mr.  Pitt. 
For  three  years,  from  1789  to  1792,  he 
resolutely  refused  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
in  France  or  in  the  wars  that  sprang  out 
of  them,  and  as  lately,  I  think,  as  February 
in  1792,  in  a  memorable  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  shows  among 
other  things  the  shortness  of  human 
foresight,  he  declared  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  we  in  this  country 
could  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen 
years  of  peace. 

And  what  was  it,  gentlemen,  that,  with- 


in a  few  months  of  that  declaration,  led 
this  pacific  Minister  to  war?  It  was  the 
invasion  of  the  treaty  rights  guaranteed 
by  ourselves  of  a  small  European  State, 
the  then  States  General  of  Holland. 
[Cheers.]  For  nearly  200  years  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  had  guaranteed  to 
Holland  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
River  Scheldt.  The  French  revolution- 
ary Government  invaded  what  is  now 
Belgium,  and  as  a  first  act  of  hostility 
to  Holland  declared  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  to  be  open.  Our  interest  in  that 
matter  then,  as  now,  was  relatively  small 
and  insignificant,  but  what  was  Mr. 
Pitt's  reply? 

Defense  of  Small  States. 

I  quote  you  the  exact  words  he  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  so  ap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent moment.    This  is  in  1793: 

England  will  never  consent  that  another 
country  should  arrogate  the  power  of  an- 
nulling, at  her  pleasure,  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  established  by  solemn 
treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of 
the  powers.     [Cheers.] 

He  went  on  to  say: 

This  House  [the  House  of  Commons] 
Tueans  substantial  good  faith  to  its  en- 
gagements. If  it  retains  a  just  sense  of 
the  solemn  faith  of  treaties,  it  must  show 
a  determination  to  support  them. 

And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  stub- 
born and  unyielding  determination  to 
maintain  treaties  to  defend  small  States, 
to  resist  the  aggressive  domination  of  a 
single  power,  that  we  were  involved  in  a 
war  which  we  had  done  everything  to 
avoid,  and  which  was  carried  on  upon 
a  scale,  both  as  to  area  and  as  to  dura- 
tion, up  to  then  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  That  is  one  precedent. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more. 

I  come  down  to  1870,  when  this  very 
treaty  to  which  we  are  parties,  no  less 
than  Germany,  and  which  guarantees 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, was  threatened.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  then  Prime  Minister  of  this  country, 
[cheers,]  and  he  was,  if  possible,  a 
stronger  and  more  ardent  advocate  of 
peace  even  than  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
["  Hear,  hear!  "] 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Dictum. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  pacific  as  he  was,  felt 
so  strongly  the  sanctity  of  our  obliga- 
tions that — though  here  again  we  had  no 
direct  interest  of  any  kind  at  stake — he 
made  agreements  with  France  and  Prus- 
sia to  co-operate  with  either  of  the 
belligerents  if  the  other  violated  Belgian 
territory,  and  I  should  like  to  read  a 
passage  from  a  speech  ten  years  later, 
delivered  in  1880,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self in  this  city,  in  which  he  reviewed 
that  transaction  and  explained  his  rea- 
sons for  it.  He  said:  "If  we  had  gone 
to  war  " — which  he  was  prepared  to  do-^ 
"  we  should  have  gone  to  war  for  free- 
dom; we  should  have  gone  to  war  for 
public  right;  we  should  have  gone  to  war 
to  save  human  happiness  from  being  in- 
vaded by  tyrannous  and  lawless  power." 
That  is  what  I  call  a  good  cause,  though 
I  detest  war,  and  there  are  no  epithets 
too  strong  if  you  will  supply  me  with 
them  that  I  will  not  endeavor  to  heap 
upon  its  head. 

So  much  for  our  own  action  in  the  past 
in  regard  to  treaties  and  small  States. 
But  faint  as  is  this  denial  of  this  part  of 
our  case,  it  becomes  fainter  still,  it  dis- 
solves into  the  thinnest  of  thin  air,  when 
it  has  to  deal  with  our  contention  that 
we  and  our  allies  are  withstanding  a 
power  whose  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the 
domination  of  Europe.    ["  Hear,  hear!"] 

It  is,  indeed,  the  avowed  belief  of  the 
leaders  of  German  thought — I  will  not 
say  of  the  German  people — of  those  who 
for  many  years  past  have  controlled  Ger- 
man policy,  that  such  a  domination, 
carrying  with  it  the  supremacy  of  what 
they  call  German  culture  [laughter]  and 
the  German  spirit  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  world. 

Gerntan  "Culture." 

Let  me  then  ask  for  a  moment  what  is 
this  German  culture,  what  is  this  Ger- 
man spirit  of  which  the  Emperor's 
armies  are  at  present  the  missionaries 
in  Belgium  and  in  France?  [Laughter.] 
Mankind  owes  much  to  Germany,  a  very 
great  debt  for  the  contributions  she  has 
made  to  philosophy,  to  science  and  to 
the  arts;  but  that  which  is  specifically 
German  in  the  movement  of  the  world 


in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been,  on  the 
intellectual  side,  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
prerogative  in  human  affairs  of  material 
forces,  and,  on  the  practical  side,  taking 
of  the  foremost  place  in  the  fabrication 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  machinery 
of  destruction. 

To  the  men  who  have  adopted  this  gos- 
pel, who  believe  that  power  is  the  be  all 
and  end  all  of  the  State,  naturally  a 
treaty  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
parchment,  and  all  the  Old  World  talk 
about  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the 
obligations  of  the  strong  is  only  so  much 
threadbare  and  nauseating  cant,  for  one 
very  remarkable  feature  of  this  new 
school  of  doctrine  is,  whatever  be  its 
intellectual  or  its  ethical  merits,  that  it 
has  turned  out  as  an  actual  code  for  life 
to  be  a  very  purblind  philosophy. 

The  German  culture,  the  German 
spirit,  did  not  save  the  Emperor  and  his 
people  from  delusions  and  miscalcula- 
tions as  dangerous  as  they  were  absurd 
in  regard  to  the  British  Empire. 

A  Fantastic  Dream. 

We  were  believed  by  these  cultivated 
observers  [laughter]  to  be  the  decadent 
descendants  of  a  people  who,  by  a  com- 
bination of  luck  and  of  fraud,  [laughter,] 
had  managed  to  obtain  dominion  over  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  surface  and  the 
populations  of  the  globe. 

This  fortuitous  aggregation  [laughter 
and  cheers]  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  British  Empire  was  supposed  to  be 
so  insecurely  founded,  and  so  loosely  knit 
together,  that  at  the  first  touch  of 
serious  menace  from  without  it  would  fall 
to  pieces  and  tumble  to  the  ground. 
[Cheers.] 

Our  great  dominions  were  getting 
heartily  tired  of  the  imperial  connection. 
India,  [loud  cheers,]  it  was  natorious  to 
every  German  traveler,  [laughter,]  was 
on  the  verge  of  open  revolt,  and  here  at 
home  we,  the  people  of  this  United 
Kingdom,  were  riven  by  dissension  so 
deep  and  so  fierce  that  our  energies, 
whether  for  resistance  or  for  attack, 
would  be  completely  paralyzed. 

What  a  fantastic  dream,  ["  Hear, 
hear! "]    and   what   a   rude   awakening! 
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[Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  in  this  vast 
and  grotesque  and  yet  tragic  miscalcu- 
lation is  to  be  found  one  of  the  roots, 
perhaps  the  main  root,  of  the  present 
war. 

But  let  us  go  one  step  more.  It  has 
been  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,"  and  history  will  record  that  when 
the  die  was  cast  and  the  struggle  began, 
it  was  the  disciples  of  that  same  creed 
who  revived  methods  of  warfare  which 
have  for  centuries  past  been  condemned 
by  the  common  sense  as  well  as  by  the 
humanity  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
civilized  world.     [Cheers.] 

Branded  on  the  Brow. 

Louvain,  Malines,  Termonde — ^these 
are  names  which  will  henceforward  be 
branded  on  the  brow  of  German  culture. 
The  ruthless  sacking  of  the  ancient  and 
famous  towns  of  Belgium  is  fitly  supple- 
mented by  the  story  that  reaches  us  only 
today  from  our  own  headquarters  in 
France  of  the  proclamation  issued  less 
than  a  week  ago  by  the  German  authori- 
ties, who  were  for  a  moment,  and  happily 
for  little  more  than  a  moment,  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  venerable  city  of  Rheims. 

Mr.  Asquith  then  read  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  proclamation  which 
appeared  in  these  columns  yesterday. 

Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
from  a  power  whose  intellectual  leaders 
are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  whose  Generals  in  the  field 
sanction  and  even  direct  those  practices 
— it  is  from  that  power  the  claim  pro- 
ceeds to  impose  its  culture,  its  spirit, 
which  means  its  domination,  upon  the 
rest  of  Europe.  That  is  a  claim,  I  say 
to  you,  to  all  my  fellow-countrymen,  to 
every  citizen  and  subject  of  the  British 
Empire  whose  ears  and  eyes  my  words 
can  reach — that  is  a  claim  that  every- 
thing that  is  great  in  our  past  and  every- 
thing that  promises  hope  or  progress  in 
our  future  summons  us  to  resist  to  the 
end.     [Loud  cheers.] 

The  task — do  not  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves— will  not  be  a  light  one.  Its  full 
accomplishment — and  nothing  short  of 
full  acomplishment  [cheers] — is  worthy 
of  our  traditions  or  will  satisfy  our  re- 


solve— will    certainly    take    months.    It 
may  even  take  years. 

I  have  come  here  tonight  not  to  ask 
you  to  count  the  cost,  for  no  price  can  be 
too  high  to  pay  when  honor  and  freedom 
are  at  stake,  but  to  put  before  you,  as  I 
have  tried  to  do,  the  magnitude  of  the 
issue  and  the  supreme  necessity  that  lies 
upon  us  as  a  nation,  nay  as  a  brother- 
hood and  family  of  nations,  to  rise  to  its 
height  and  acquit  ourselves  of  our  duty. 

Our  Favorable  Position. 

The  war  has  now  lasted  more  than  six 
weeks.  Our  supremacy  at  sea  [great 
cheers]  has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 
[Laughter.]  Full  supplies  of  food  and  of 
raw  materials  are  making  their  way  to 
our  shores  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  [Cheers.]  Our  industries,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  maintain  their 
activities. 

Unemployment  is  so  far  not  seriously 
in  excess  of  the  average.  The  monetary 
situation  has  improved,  and  every  effort 
that  the  zeal  and  the  skill  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  [cheers,]  with 
the  co-operation  and  expert  advice  of  the 
bankers  and  business  men  of  the  country, 
can  devise — every  effort  is  being  made 
to  achieve  what  is  most  essential,  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  the  foreign 
exchanges. 

Meanwhile,  the  merchant  shipping  of 
the  enemy  has  been  hunted  from  the 
seas  [cheers]  and  our  seaman  are  still 
patiently,  or  impatiently,  [laughter,] 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  opposing  fleet.  Great  and  in- 
calculable is  the  debt  which  we  have 
owed  during  these  weeks,  and  which  in 
increasing  measure  we  shall  continue  to 
owe,  to  our  navy.  [Cheers.]  The  navy 
needs  no  help,  and  as  the  months  roll  on 
— thanks  to  a  far-sighted  policy  in  the 
past — its  proportionate  strength  will 
grow.    [Cheers.] 

Army's  Glorious  Record. 

If  we  turn  to  our  army  [cheers]  we 
can  say  with  equal  justice  and  pride  that 
during  these  weeks  it  has  rivaled  the 
most  glorious  records  of  its  past. 
[Cheers.]  Sir  John  Frenc^i  [cheers] 
and  his  gallant  officers  and  men  live  in 
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our  hearts,  as  they  will  live  in  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  come  afterward. 
[Cheers.] 

But  splendid  achievements  such  as 
these — equally  splendid  in  retirement 
and  in  advance  ["  Hear,  hear!"] — cannot 
be  won  without  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
life  and  limb,  of  equipment  and  supplies. 
Even  now,  at  this  very  early  stage,  I 
suppose  there  is  hardly  a  person  here 
who  is  not  suffering  from  anxiety  and 
suspense.  Some  of  us  are  plunged  in 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  we  love;  cut 
off,  some  of  them,  in  the  springtime  of 
their  young  lives.  We  will  not  mourn 
for  them  overmuch.  One  crowded  hour 
of  glorious  life  is  worth  an  age  without 
a  name.     [Cheers.] 

These  gaps  have  to  be  filled.  The 
wastage  of  modern  war  is  relentless  and 
almost  inconceivable.  We  have — I  mean 
his  Majesty's  Government  have — since 
the  war  began  dispatched  to  the  front 
already  considerably  over  200,000  men 
[cheers]  and  the  amplest  provision  has 
been  made  for  keeping  them  supplied 
with  all  that  was  necessary  in  food,  in 
stores,  and  in  equipment.  They  will  very 
soon  be  reinforced  by  regular  troops 
from  India,  from  Egypt,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  due  time  by  the  con- 
tingents which  our  dominions  are  fur- 
nishing with  such  magnificent  patriotism 
and  liberality.     [Cheers.] 

Eager  Territorials. 

We  have  with  us  here  our  own  gallant 
territorials,  becoming  every  day  a  fitter 
and  a  finer  force,  eager  and  anxious  to 
respond  to  any  call  either  at  home  or 
abroad  that  may  be  made  upon  them. 
[Cheers.]  But  that  is  not  enough.  We 
must  do  still  more.  Already,  in  little 
more  than  a  month,  we  have  500,000 
recruits  for  the  four  new  armies  which, 
as  Lord  Kitchener  told  the  country  yes- 
terday, he  means  to  have  ready  to  bring 
into  the  field.  In  a  single  day  we  have 
had  as  many  men  enlist  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  enlist  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  year.  It  is  not,  I  think,  surprising 
that  the  machinery  has  been  overstrained, 
and  there  have  been  many  cases  of  tem- 
porary inconvenience  and  hardship  and 
discomfort.    With  time  and  patience  and 


good  organization  these  things  will  be 
set  right,  and  the  new  scale  of  allow- 
ances which  was  announced  in  Parlia- 
ment yesterday  [cheers]  will  do  much 
to  mitigate  the  lot  of  wives  and  children 
and  dependents  who  are  left  behind. 
[Cheers.] 

We  want  more  men,  and,  perhaps  most 
of  all,  the  help  for  training  them.  Every 
one  in  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  who  has 
in  days  gone  by,  as  officer  or  as  non- 
commissioned officer,  served  his  country 
never  had  a  greater  or  more  fruitful  op- 
portunity for  service  than  is  presented  to 
him  today.  [Cheers.]  We  appeal  to  the 
manhood  of  the  three  kingdoms.  To  such 
an  appeal  I  know  well,  coming  from  your 
senior  representative  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  Scotland  will  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear.     [Cheers.] 

Scotland  is  doing  well,  and,  indeed, 
more  than  well,  and  no  part  of  Scotland 
I  believe,  in  proportion,  better  than  Edin- 
burgh. I  cannot  say  with  what  pleasure 
I  heard  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
Lord  Provost  and  those  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  the  gallant  gentleman 
who  has  the  Scottish  command  [cheers,] 
which  show,  indeed,  as  we  expected,  that 
Scotland  is  more  than  holding  her  own. 
In  that  connection  let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  two  weeks  ago  in  London.  We  think 
it  of  the  highest  importance  that  so  far 
as  possible,  and  subject  to  the  accidents 
of  war,  people  belonging  to  the  same 
place,  breathing  the  same  atmosphere, 
having  the  same  associations,  should  be 
kept  together. 

Our  recruits  come  to  us  spontaneously, 
under  no  kind  of  compulsion,  [cheers,] 
of  their  own  free  will  to  meet  a  national 
and  an  imperial  need.  We  present  to 
them  no  material  inducement  in  the  shape 
either  of  bounty  or  bribe,  and  they  have 
to  face  the  prospect  of  a  spell  of  hard 
training  from  which  most  of  the  com- 
forts and  all  the  luxuries  that  any  of 
them  have  been  accustomed  to  are  rig- 
orously banished.  But  then,  when  they 
are  fully  equipped  for  their  patriotic 
task,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow,  it  may  be  even  of  laying 
down  their  lives,  not  to  serve  the  cause  of 
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ambition  or  aggression,  but  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  the  good  faith  of  our  coun- 
try, to  shield  the  independence  of  free 
States,  to  protect  against  brute  force'  the 
principles  of  civilization  and  the  liberties 
of  Europe.     [Loud  cheers.] 


MR.  ASQUITH  AT  DUBLIN. 


Speech  in  the  Round  Room  of  the  Man- 
sion House,  Sept.  25. 
My  Lord  Mayor:  Some  weeks  ago  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  suggest  to  the 
four  principal  Magistrates  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  they  should  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  personal  appeal 
to  their  citizens  at  a  great  moment  in 
our  national  history.  I  have  already  de- 
livered my  message  in  London  and  in 
Edinburgh.  To  the  first  of  those  great 
communities  I  was  able  to  speak  as  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  as  a  Londoner 
by  early  association  and  long  residence. 
To  the  second,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  I  had  special  cre- 
dentials as  having  been  for  the  best  part 
of  thirty  years  one  of  their  represent- 
atives in  the  House  of  Commons,  ["Hear, 
hear!"]  and  now,  indeed,  by  one  of  the 
melancholy  privileges  of  time  the  senior 
among  the  Scottish  members.  [Laugh- 
ter.] But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  tonight  when 
I  come  to  Dublin  I  can  put  forward 
neither  the  one  claim  nor  the  other.  [A 
Voice — Home  Rule.]  I  base  my  title, 
such  as  it  is,  to  your  hospitality  and  your 
hearing  upon  such  service  as  during  the 
whole  of  my  political  life  I  have  tried 
with  a  whole  heart  and  to  the  best  of  my 
faculties  and  opportunities  to  render  to 
Ireland.  [Cheers.]  I  come  here,  not  as 
a  partisan,  not  even  as  a  politician,  but 
I  come  here  as  for  the  time  being  the 
head  of  the  King's  Government,  [cheers,] 
to  summon  Ireland,  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
Ireland,  to  take  her  place  in  the  defense 
of  our  common  cause.  [Cheers.]  My 
Lord  Mayor,  it  is  no  part  of  my  mission 
tonight,  it  is  indeed  at  this  time  of  day 
wholly  unnecessary,  to  justify,  still  less 
to  excuse,  the  part  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken 
in  this   supreme   crisis  in  our  national 


affairs.  There  have  been  wars  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  which  -there  has  been 
among  us  diversity  of  opinion,  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  diplomacy, 
anxiety  as  to  the  expediency  of  our  pol- 
icy, doubts  as  to  the  essential  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause. 

Unity  of  the  Empire. 

That,  my  Lord  Mayor,  as  you  said,  is 
not  the  case  today.  [Cheers.]  Even  in 
the  memorable  struggle  which  we  waged 
a  hundred  years  ago  against  the  domina- 
tion of  Napoleon  there  was  always  a 
minority,  respectable  not  merely  in  num- 
ber, but  in  the  sincerity  and  in  the  emi- 
nence of  its  adherents,  which  broke  the 
front  of  our  national  unity.  Again  I  say 
that  is  not  the  case  today.  We  feel  as 
a  nation — or  rather  I  ought  to  say,  speak- 
ing here  and  looking  round  upon  our 
vast  empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
— as  a  family  of  nations,  [prolonged 
cheers,]  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
party,  of  race  or  climate,^  class  or  sec- 
tion, that  we  are  united  in  defending 
principles  and  in  maintaining  interests 
which  are  vital,  not  only  to  the  British 
Empire,  but  to  all  that  is  worth  having 
in  our  common  civilization,  [cheers,]  and 
all  that  is  worth  hoping  for  in  the  future 
progress  of  mankind.  [Loud  cheers.] 
What  better  or  higher  cause,  my  Lord 
Mayor,  whether  we  succeed  or  fail? 
[Cries  of  "  No  failure."]  We  are  going 
not  to  fail,  but  to  succeed.  [Enthusiastic 
cheers.]  What  higher  cause  than  to 
arouse  and  enlist  the  best  qualities  of  a 
free  people,  than  to  be  engaged  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  the  vindication  of 
international  good  faith,  in  the  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the 
strong,  [cheers,]  and  in  the  assertion  of 
the  best  ideals  of  all  the  free  communi- 
ties in  all  the  ages  of  time  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  who  believe  and  who 
preach  and  who  practice  the  religion  of 
force?  It  is  not — I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me — it  is  not  necessary  to 
demonstrate  once  more  that  of  this  war 
Germany  is  the  real  and  the  respon- 
sible author.  [Cheers.]  The  proofs  are 
patent,  manifold  and  overwhelming. 
[Cheers.]     Indeed,  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
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many  herself  we  get  upon  this  point,  if 
denial  at  all,  a  denial  only  of  the  faintest 
and  the  most  formal  kind.  For  a  genera- 
tion past  she  has  been  preparing  the 
ground,  equipping  herself,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  fortifying  herself  with  alliances, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, teaching  her  youth  to  seek  and 
to  pursue  as  the  first  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  human  things  the  su- 
premacy of  the  German  power  and  the 
German  spirit,  and  all  that  time  biding 
her  opportunity.  Gentlemen,  many  of 
the  great  wars  of  history  have  been  al- 
most accidentally  brought  about  by  the 
blindness  of  blundering  statesmen,  or 
by  some  wave  of  popular  passion.  That 
is  not  so  today.  ["  Hear,  hear!  "]  There 
was  nothing  in  a  quarrel  such  as  this 
between  Austria  and  Servia  that  could 
not  have  been  and  that  would  not  have 
been  settled  by  pacific  means.    [Cheers.] 

Germany's  Profound  Mistakes. 

But  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
guide  and  control  German  policy  the 
hour  had  come  to  strike  the  blow  that 
had  been  long  and  deliberately  prepared. 
In  their  hands  lay  the  choice  between 
peace  and  war,  and  their  election  was  for 
war.  In  so  deciding,  as  everybody  now 
knows,  Germany  made  two  profound  mis- 
calculations. [Cheers.]  Both  of  them 
natural  enough  in  a  man  who  had  come 
to  believe  that  in  international  matters 
everything  can  be  explained  and  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  material  force.  What, 
gentlemen,  were  those  mistakes?  The 
first  was  that  Belgium,  [cheers,]  a  small 
and  prosperous  country  entirely  disinter- 
ested in  European  quarrels,  guaranteed 
by  the  joint  and  several  compacts  of  the 
great  powers,  that  Belgium  would  not 
resent,  and  certainly  would  not  resist, 
the  use  of  her  territory  as  a  highroad 
for  an  invading  German  force  into 
France.  How  could  they  imagina  that 
this  little  country,  rather  than  allow  her 
neutrality  to  be  violated  and  her  inde- 
pendence insulted  and  menaced,  was  pre- 
pared that  her  fields  should  be  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  her  soldiers,  her  towns 
and  villages  devastated  by  marauders, 
her  splendid  heritage  of  monuments  and 
of   treasures,   built   up  for   her   by   the 


piety,  art,  and  learning  of  the  past,  ruth- 
lessly laid  in  ruins?  The  passionate  at- 
tachment of  a  numerically  small  popula- 
tion to  the  bit  of  territory,  which  locks 
so  little  upon  the  map,  the  pride  and  the 
unconquerable  devotion  of  a  free  people 
to  their  own  free  State,  these  were  things 
which  apparently  had  never  been  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  Potsdam.  [Laugh- 
ter and  "  Hear,  hear!"]  Rarely  in  history 
has  there  been  a  greater  material  dis- 
parity between  the  invaders  and  the  in- 
vaded, but  the  moral  disparity  was  at 
least  equally  great.  [Cheers.]  For,  gen- 
tlemen, the  indomitable  resistance  of  the 
Belgians  did  more  than  change  the  whole 
face  of  the  campaign.  [Cheers,]  It 
proved  to  the  world  that  ideas  which 
cannot  be  weighed  or  measured  by  any 
material  calculus  can  still  inspire  and 
dominate  mankind.  [Cheers.]  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  whole  sympathy 
of  the  civilized  world  at  this  moment  is 
going  out  to  these  small  States — Belgium, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro^that  have 
played  so  worthy  a  part  in  this  historic 
struggle.     [Cheers.] 

The  Moral  Bond  of  CiTilization. 

But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  Germany  was 
guilty  of  another  and  a  still  more  capital 
blunder  in  relation  to  ourselves.  ["Hear, 
hear!"]  I  am  not  referring  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  grotesque  understanding 
upon  which  I  dwelt  a  week  ago  at  Edin- 
burgh, their  carefully  fostered  belief 
that  we  here  were  so  rent  with  civil  dis- 
traction, [laughter,]  so  paralyzed  by 
luke-warmness  or  disaffection  in  our 
dominions  and  dependencies,  that  if  it 
came  to  fighting  we  might  be  brushed 
aside  as  an  impotent  and  even  a  negligi- 
ble factor.  [Cheers  and  cries  of 
"  Never!"]  The  German  misconception 
went  even  deeper  than  that.  They  asked 
themselves  what  interest,  direct  or  ma- 
terial, had  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
conflict?  Could  any  nation,  least  of  all 
the  cold,  calculating,  phlegmatic,  egotis- 
tic British  nation,  [laughter,]  embark 
upon  a  costly  and  bloody  contest  from 
which  it  had  nothing  in  the  hope  of  profit 
to  expect?  ["Hear,  hear!"]  They  for- 
got— they  forgot  that  we,  like  the  Bel- 
gians,   had    something  at  stake  which 
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cannot  be  translated  into  what  one  of 
our  poets  has  called  "  The  law  of  nicely 
calculated  less  or  more."  What  was  it 
we  had  at  stake?  First  and  foremost, 
the  fulfillment  to  the  small  and  relatively 
weak  country  of  our  plighted  word 
[cheers]  and  behind  and  beyond  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  system  of  in- 
ternational good-will  which  is  the  moral 
bond  of  the  civilized  world.  [Cheers.] 
Here  again  they  were  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  reign  of  ideas,  Old  World  ideas 
like  those  of  duty  and  good  faith,  had 
been  superseded  by  the  ascendency  of 
force.  My  Lord  Mayor,  war  is  at  all 
times  a  hideous  thing;  at  the  best  an 
evil  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to  worse 
evils,  and  at  the  worst  little  better  than 
the  letting  loose  of  hell  upon  earth.  The 
prophet  of  old  spoke  of  the  "confused 
noise  of  battle  and  the  garments  rolled 
in  blood,"  but  in  these  modern  days,  with 
the  gigantic  scale  of  the  opposing  armies 
and  the  scientific  developments  of  the 
instruments  of  destruction,  war  has  be- 
come an  infinitely  more  devastating 
thing  than  it  ever  was  before.  The 
hope  that  the  general  recognition  of  a 
human  er  code  would  soften  or  abate 
some  of  its  worst  brutalities  has  been 
rudely  dispelled  by  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks.     ["Shame!"] 

Shameful  and  Cynical  Desecration. 

The  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
France  contributes,  indeed,  some  of  the 
blackest  pages  to  its  sombre  annals. 
Rarely  has  a  non-combatant  popula- 
tion suffered  more  severely,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  the  monuments  of  piety 
and  of  learning  and  those  sentiments 
of  religion  and  national  association,  of 
which  they  are  the  permanent  embodi- 
ment, even  in  the  worst  times  of  the  most 
ruthless  warriors,  been  so  shamefully  and 
cynically  desecrated;  and  behind  the  ac- 
tual theatre  of  conflict  with  its  smoke 
and  its  carnage  there  are  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  are  left  behind,  the  waste 
of  wealth,  the  economic  dislocation,  the 
heritage,  the  long  heritage  of  enmities 
and  misunderstanding  which  war  brings 
in  its  train.  Why  do  I  dwell  upon  these 
things?  It  is  to  say  this,  that  great  in- 
deed is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 


allow  their  country — as  we  have  done — to 
be  drawn  into  such  a  welter;  but  there 
is  one  thing  much  worse  than  to  take 
such  a  responsibility,  and  that  is,  upon  a 
fitting  occasion,  to  shirk  it.  [Cheers.] 
Our  record  in  the  matter  is  clear.  We 
strove  up  to  the  last  moment  for  peace 
[cheers]  and  only  when  we  were  satis- 
fied that  the  price  of  peace  was  the  be- 
trayal of  other  countries  and  the  dis- 
honor and  degradation  of  our  own  we 
took  up  the  sword.  [Prolonged  cheers.] 
I  should  like,  if  I  might  for  a  moment, 
beyond  this  inquiry  into  causes  and  mo- 
tives, to  ask  your  attention  and  that  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  to  the  end  which 
in  this  war  we  ought  to  keep  in  view. 
Forty-four  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  used  these 
words.  He  said:  "The  greatest  triumph 
of  our  time  will  be  the  enthronement  of 
the  idea  of  public  rijjht  as  the  governing 
idea  of  European  politics."  Nearly  fifty 
years  have  passed.  Little  progress,  it 
seems,  has  yet  been  made  toward  that 
good  and  beneficent  change,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  now  at  this  moment  as  good 
a  definition  as  we  can  have  of  our  Euro- 
pean policy.  The  idea  of  public  right; 
what  does  it  mean  when  translated  into 
concrete  terms  ?  It  means,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  clearing  of  the  ground  by  the 
definite  repudiation  of  militarism  as  the 
governing  factor  in  the  relation  of  States, 
and  of  the  future  molding  of  the  Euro- 
pean world.  It  means,  next,  that  room 
must  be  found  and  kept  for  the  independ- 
ent existence  and  the  free  development 
of  the  smaller  nationalities,  [cheers,] 
each  with  a  corporate  consciousness  of 
its  own. 

The  Recognition  of  Nationality. 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Greece,  and 
the  Balkan  States,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized as  having  exactly  as  good  a  title  as 
their  more  powerful  neighbors — more 
powerful  in  strength  and  in  wealth — ex- 
actly as  good  a  title  to  a  place  in  the 
sun.  [Prolonged  cheers  and  some  laugh- 
ter.] And  it  means,  finally,  or  it  ought 
to  mean,  perhaps  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for 
the    clash    of   competing   ambition,    for 
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grouping  and  alliances  and  a  precarious 
equipoise,  the  substitution  for  all  these 
things  of  a  real  European  partnership, 
based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right 
and  established  and  enforced  by  a  com- 
mon will.  [Cheers.]  A  year  ago  that 
would  have  sounded  like  a  Utopian  idea. 
It  is  probably  one  that  may  not  or  will 
not  be  realized  either  today  or  tomorrow. 
If  and  when  this  war  is  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Allies,  it  will  at  once  come  within 
the  range,  and,  before  long,  within  the 
grasp  of  European  statesmanship. 
[Cheers.]  I  go  back  for  a  moment,  if  I 
am  not  keeping  you  too  long,  ["  Go  on,"] 
to  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  actual  case 
upon  which  I  have  dwelt,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Ireland  is  a  loyal  country,  [cheers,]  and 
she  would,  I  know,  respond  with  alacrity 
to  any  summons  which  called  upon  her 
to  take  her  share  in  the  assertion  and 
the  defense  of  our  common  interests. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  issues  raised  by  this 
war  are  of  such  a  kind  that,  unless  I 
mistake  her  people  and  misrepresent  her 
history,  they  touch  a  vibrating  chord 
both  in  her  imagination  and  in  her 
conscience.  How  can  you  Irishmen  be 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  smaller  nationali- 
ties to  help  them  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  [cheers]  whether,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belgium,  in  maintaining  what  she  has 
won,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Poland  or  the 
Balkan  States  in  regaining  what  they 
have  lost  or  in  acquiring  and  putting 
upon  a  stable  foundation  what  has  never 
been  fully  theirs  ? 

The  Appeal  to  Ireland. 
How  again  can  you  Irishmen — if  I 
understand  you — sit  by  in  cool  detach- 
ment and  with  folded  arms  while  we,  in 
company  of  our  gallant  allies  of  France 
and  Russia,  are  opposing  a  worldwide 
resistance  to  pretensions  which  threaten 
to  paralyze  and  sterilize  all  progress  and 
the  best  destinies  of  mankind  ?  [Cheers.] 
During  the  last  few  weeks  Sir  John 
French  and  his  heroic  forces  have  worth- 
ily sustained  our  cause.  The  casualties 
have  been  heavy.  Ireland  has  had  her 
share,  although  they  have  been  increased 
during  the  last  week  from  the  ranks  of 


our  gallant  navy  by  one  of  the  hazards 
of  warfare  at  sea.  But  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  both  services  we  may  ask 
how  could  men  die  better?    [Cheers.] 

The  Indian  Contingent. 

They  have  left  behind  them  an  example 
and  an  appeal.  From  all  quarters  of  the 
empire  its  best  manhood  is  flowing  in. 
The  first  Indian  contingent  is,  I  believe, 
landing  today  at  Marseilles,  [loud 
cheers,]  and  in  all  parts  of  our  great 
dominions  the  convoys  are  already  mus- 
tering. Over  half  a  million  recruits  have 
joined  the  colors  here  at  home,  [cheers,] 
and  I  come  to  ask  you  in  Ireland,  though 
you  don't  need  my  asking,  to  take  your 
part.  [Cheers  and  shouts  of  "We  must."] 
There  was  a  time  when,  through  the 
operations  of  laws  which  every  one  now 
acknowledges  to  have  been  both  unjust 
and  impolitic,  ["  Hear,  hear!  "]  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  and  the  capacity  for  which 
Irishmen  have  always  been  conspicuous, 
found  its  chief  outlet  in  the  alien  armies 
of  the  Continent.  I  have  seen  it  com- 
puted— I  do  not  know  whether  with  pre- 
cise accuracy — but  I  have  seen  it  com- 
puted upon  good  authority  that  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  penal  laws  were  here  in  full 
swing,  nearly  half  a  million  Irishmen  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  the  empire  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  we  at  home  in  the 
United  Kingdom  suffered  a  double  loss; 
for,  gentlemen,  not  only  were  we  drained 
year  by  year  of  some  of  our  best  fighting 
material,  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  but  over  and 
over  again  we  found  ourselves  engaged 
in  battle  array  suffering  and  inflicting 
deadly  loss  upon  those  who  might  have 
been,  and  under  happier  conditions  would 
have  been,  fellow-soldiers  of  our  own. 
[Cheers.]  The  British  Empire  has  al- 
ways been  proud,  and  with  reason,  of 
those  Irish  regiments  [cheers]  and  their 
Irish  leaders,  [more  cheers,]  and  was 
never  prouder  of  them  that  it  is  today. 
[Greai  cheering.]  We  ask  you  here  in 
Ireland  to  give  us  more,  [cheers,  and  a 
Voice,  "  You'll  get  them,"]  to  give  them 
without  stinting.  We  ask  Ireland  to  give 
of  her  sons,  the  most  in  number,  the  best 
in  quality  that  a  proud  and  loyal  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  empire  ought  to  devote  to  the 
common  cause.    [Cheers.] 

The  Volunteers  of  Ireland. 

The  conditions  seem  to  me  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  of  late  been  witnessing  here  in 
Ireland  a  spontaneous  enrollment  and 
organization  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of 
bodies  of  volunteers.  I  say  nothing — for 
I  wish  tonight  to  avoid  trespassing  upon 
even  a  square  inch  of  controversial  ground 
— I  say  nothing  of  the  causes  or  motives 
which  brought  them  originally  into  exist- 
ence, [laughter,]  and  have  fostered  their 
growth  and  strength.  I  will  only  say — 
and  this  is  my  nearest  approach  to  poli- 
tics tonight — that  there  are  two  things 
which  to  my  mind  have  become  unthink- 
able. The  first  is  that  one  section  of 
Irishmen  are  going  to  fight.  [Loud 
cheers.]  The  second  is  that  Great  Britain 
is  going  to  fight  either.  [Renewed 
cheers.]  Speaking  here  in  Dublin,  I  may 
perhaps  address  myself  for  a  moment 
particularly  to  the  National  Volunteers, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  them  all  over  Ire- 
land— not  only  them,  but  I  make  the  ap- 
peal to  them  particularly — to  contribute 
with  promptitude  and  enthusiasm  a  large 
and  worthy  contingent  of  recruits  to  the 
second  new  army  of  half  a  million,  which 
is  growing  up  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground,  [Cheers.]  I  should  like  to  see, 
and  we  all  want  to  see,  an  Irish  brigade, 
[cheers,]  or,  better  still,  an  Irish  army 
corps.  [Loud  cheers.]  Do  not  let  them  be 
afraid  that  by  joining  the  colors  they  will 
lose  their  identity  and  become  absorbed 
in  some  invertebrate  mass,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  equally  repugnant,  be  arti- 
ficially redistributed  in  units  which  have 
no  national  cohesion  or  character.  We 
wish  to  the  utmost  limit  that  military 
exigencies  will  allow  that  men  who  have 
been  already  associated  in  this  or  that 
district  in  training  and  in  common  exer- 
cises should  be  kept  together  and  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  corporate  bond 
which  now  unites  them.  ["Hear,  hear!"] 
And  of  one  thing  further  I  am  sure.  We 
are  in  urgent  need  of  competent  officers, 
and  we  think  that  if  the  officers  now  en- 
gaged in  training  these  men  are  proved 


equal  to  the  test,  there  is  no' fear  that 
their  services  will  not  be  gladly  and 
gratefully  retained.  I  repeat  that  the 
empire  needs  recruits,  and  needs  them  at 
once,  that  they  may  be  fully  trained  and 
equipped  in  time  to  take  their  part  in 
what  may  well  be  the  decisive  fields  of 
the  greatest  struggle  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  That  is  our  immediate  neces- 
sity, and  no  Irishman  in  responding  to 
it  need  be  afraid  that  he  is  prejudicing 
the  future  of  the  volunteers.  [Cheers.] 
I  do  not  say,  and  I  can  not  say,  under 
what  precise  form  or  organization,  but 
I  trust  and  believe,  and  indeed  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  the  volunteers  will  become  a 
permanent  part,  an  integral  and  a  charac- 
teristic part,  of  the  defensive  forces  of 
the  Crown.  [Cheers.]  I  have  only  one 
more  thing  to  say  to  you.  [Cries  of  "  Go 
on."]  If  our  need  is  great  your  oppor- 
tunity is  also  great.  [Cheers.]  The  call 
which  I  am  making  is,  as  you  know  well, 
backed  by  the  sympathy  of  your  fellow- 
Irishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  and 
the  world.  Old  animosities  between  us 
are  dead.  [Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.] 
Scattered  like  the  Autumn  leaves  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  we  are  a  united 
nation,  [renewed  cheers,]  owing  and  pay- 
ing to  our  sovereign  the  heartfelt  alle- 
giance of  men  who  at  home  not  only  love 
but  enjoy  for  themselves  the  liberty 
which  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  are 
►fighting  by  land  and  by  sea  to  maintain 
and  to  extend  for  others.  There  is  no 
question  of  compulsion  or  bribery.  What 
we  want  we  believe  you  are  ready  and 
eager  to  give  as  the  free-will  offering 
of  a  free  people.     [Great  cheering.] 

The  Earl  of  Meath,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
County  Dublin,  who  was  next  called  on, 
declared  that  their  gathering  would  be 
historic  because  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  creeds, 
and  politics  had  met  on  the  same  plat- 
form. The  modern  Attila  might  be 
known,  as  his  predecessor  was  known,  as 
the  scourge  of  God.  But  for  the  constant 
vigilance  of  our  army  and  our  fleet  Ire- 
land might  have  met  the  fate  of  Belgium. 
He  suggested  that  Earl  Kitchener  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  see  that  the  Irish 
corps  at  the  front  should  act  together. 
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MR.  ASQUITH  AT  CARDIFF. 


Speech    in    the    Skating    Rink,    Oct.    2. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  month  I  have 
addressed  meetings  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  and  now  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task  which  I  set  myself 
and  which  the  kindness  of  our  great 
municipalities  has  allowed  me  to  per- 
form I  have  come  to  Cardiff.  [Cheers.] 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  each 
of  them  a  definite  and  a  well-established 
capital  city,  but  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  there  was  some  doubt  where 
the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Wales 
was  to  be  found  on  the  map.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Wales  is  a  single  and  indivisible 
entity  with  a  life  of  its  own,  drawing  its 
vitality  from  an  ancient  past,  and  both,  I 
believe,  in  the  volume  and  in  the  reality 
of  its  activity,  never  more  virile  than  it  is 
today.  [Cheers.]  But  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  general  agreement 
among  Welshmen  as  to  where  their  capi- 
tal is  to  be  found,  [laughter,  and  a  voice, 
"  Here,"]  and  without  attempting  as  an 
outsider  to  differentiate  or  to  reconcile 
competing  claims  I  stand  here  tonight  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  safe  coign  of  van- 
tage under  the  hospitality  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff. 

Though  I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger 
to  Wales,  you  may  nevertheless  ask  why 
I  have  requested  your  permission  to  ad- 
dress this  great  audience  here  tonight, 
I  am  not  altogether  an  idle  man,  and 
during  the  last  few  months  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  there  has  hardly  been  a 
day,  indeed  there  have  been  very  few 
hours,  which  have  not  been  preoccupied 
with  grave  cares  and  responsibility.  But 
throughout  them  all  I  have  been,  and  I 
am,  sustained  by  a  profound  and  un- 
shakable belief  in  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause  [cheers]  and  by  overwhelming 
evidence  that  in  the  pursuit  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  cause  the  Govern- 
ment have  behind  them,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  of  party,  or  of  class,  the 
whole  moral  and  material  support  of 
the  British  Empire.  [Cheers.]  Let  me 
take  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  and 
to  welcome  the  calm,  reasoned,  and  dig- 
nified statement  of  our  cause  which  the 


Christian  Churches  of  the  United  King- 
dom, through  some  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  ministers,  have 
this  week  presented  to  the  world. 
[Cheers.] 

The  United  Voice  of  the  Empire. 

I  will  not  repeat,  and  I  certainly  can- 
not improve  upon  it,  and  indeed  I  am  not 
here  tonight  to  argue  out  propositions 
which  British  citizens  in  every  part  of 
the  world  today  regard  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  in  the  history  of  mankind  there  has 
ever  been  in  such  a  vast  and  diverse 
community  agreement  so  unanimous  in 
purpose  and  so  concentrated,  a  corporate 
conscience  so  clear  and  so  convinced,  co- 
operation so  spontaneous,  so  ardent,  and 
so  resolute.  [Cheers.]  Just  consider 
what  it  means,  here  in  this  United  King- 
dom— England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales — to  hear  one  plain,  harmonious, 
great  united  voice  over  the  seas  from 
our  great  dominions.  [Cheers.]  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
our  crown  colonies,  swell  the  chorus. 

In  India  [cheers] — where  whatever  we 
won  by  the  sword  we  hold  and  we  re- 
tain by  the  more  splendid  title  of  just 
and  disinterested  rule  by  the  authority, 
not  of  a  despot,  but  of  a  trustee  [cheers] 
— the  response  to  our  common  appeal 
has  moved  all  our  fellings  to  their  pro- 
foundest  depths,  and  has  been  such  as 
to  shiver  and  to  shatter  the  vain  and  ig- 
norant imaginings  of  our  enemies. 
[Cheers.]  That  is  a  remarkable  and  in- 
deed a  unique  spectacle. 

What  is  it  that  stirred  the  imagina- 
tion, aroused  the  conscience,  enlisted  the 
manhood,  welded  into  one  compact  and 
irresistible  force  the  energies  and  the 
greatest  imperial  structure  that  the 
world  has  ever  known?  [Cheers.] 
That  is  a  question  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment at  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth 
asking  and  answering.  Let  me  say, 
then,  first  negatively,  that  we  are 
not  impelled,  any  of  us,  by  some  of 
the  motives  which  have  occasioned  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  past.  In  this 
case,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  am- 
bition and  aggression  play  no  part.  What 
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do   we   want?      What   do   we   aim   at? 
What  have  we  to  gain? 

We  are  a  great,  worldwide,  peace- 
loving  partnership.  By  the  wisdom  and 
the  courage  of  our  forefathers,  by 
g^eat  deeds  of  heroism  and  adventure 
by  land  and  sea,  by  the  insight  and  cor- 
porate sagacity,  the  tried  and  tested  ex- 
perience of  many  generations,  we  have 
built  up  a  dominion  which  is  buttressed 
by  the  two  pillars  of  liberty  and  law. 
[Cheers.]  We  are  not  vain  enough  or 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  process  there  have  not  been 
blunders,  or  worse  than  blunders,  and 
that  today  our  dominion  does  not  fall 
short  of  what  in  our  ideals  it  might  and 
it  ought  and,  we  believe,  it  is  destined  to 
be.  But  such  as  we  have  received  it  and 
Buch  as  we  hope  to  have  it,  with  it  we 
are  content.     [Cheers.] 

Why  We  Are  at  War. 

We  do  not  covet  any  people's  territory. 
We  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  rule 
upon  alien  populations.  The  British  Em- 
pire is  enough  for  us.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  All  that  we  wished  for,  all  that 
we  wish  for  now,  is  to  be  allowed  peace- 
ably to  consolidate  our  own  resources,  to 
raise  within  the  empire  the  level  of 
common  opportunity,  to  draw  closer  the 
bond  of  affection  and  confidence  between 
its  parts,  and  to  make  it  everywhere  the 
worthy  home  of  the  best  traditions  of 
British  liberty.  [Cheers.]  Does  it  not 
follow  from  that  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  a  people  who  have 
stronger  motives  to  avoid  war  and  to 
seek  and  ensue  peace?  Why,  then,  are 
the  British  people  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  empire  everywhere 
turning  their  plowshares  into  swords? 
Why  are  the  best  of  our  ablebodied  men 
leaving  the  fields  and  the  factory  and  the 
counting  house  for  the  recruiting  office 
and  the  training  camp? 

If,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  no  desire 
to  add  to  our  imperial  burdens,  either 
in  area  or  in  responsibility,  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  entering  this  war  we  had 
no  ill-will  to  gratify  nor  wrongs  of  our 
own  to  avenge.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  In  re- 
gard to  Germany  in  particular  [groans] 


our  policy— repeatedly  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment, resolutely  pursued  year  after  year 
both  in  London  and  in  Berlin — our  policy 
has  been  to  remove  one  by  one  the  out- 
standing causes  of  possible  friction  and 
so  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for  cordial 
relations  in  the  days  to  come. 

We  have  said  from  the  first — I  have 
said  it  over  and  over  again,  and  so  has 
Sir  Edward  Grey — we  have  said  from  the 
first  that  our  friendships  with  certaio 
powers,  with  France,  [cheers,]  with  Rus- 
sia, and  with  Japan,  were  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  implying  cold  feelings  and  still 
less  hostile  purposes  against  any  other 
power.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have 
always  made  it  clear,  to  quote  words 
used  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  far  back 
as  November,  1911 — I  quote  his  exact 
words — "  One  does  not  make  new  friend- 
ships worth  having  by  deserting  old 
ones."  New  friendships  by  all  means  let 
us  have,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
ones  we  have.  That  has  been,  and  I  trust 
will  always  be,  the  attitude  of  those 
whom  the  Kaiser  in  his  now  notorious 
proclamation  describes  as  the  treacher- 
ous English.     [Laughter  and  "  Oh,  oh!"] 

Germany's  Demand  in  1912. 

We  laid  down,  and  I  wish  to  call  not 
only  your  attention  but  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  to  this,  when  so  many 
false  legends  are  now  being  invented  and 
circulated,  in  the  following  year — in  the 
year  1912 — we  laid  down  in  terms  care- 
fully approved  by  the  Cabinet,  and  which 
I  will  textually  quote,  what  our  relations 
with  Germany  ought  in  our  view  to  be. 
We  said,  and  we  communicated  this  to 
the  German  Government,  "  Britain  de- 
clares that  she  will  neither  make  nor  join 
in  any  unprovoked  attack  upon  Germany. 
Aggression  upon  Germany  is  not  the  sub- 
ject and  forms  no  part  of  any  treaty, 
understanding,  or  combination  to  which 
Britain  is  now  a  party,  nor  will  she  be- 
come a  party  to  anything  that  has  such 
an  object."  There  is  nothing  ambiguous 
or  equivocal  about  that.  ["  Hear,  hear!  "] 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  German 
statesmanship.  They  wanted  us  to  go 
furthePre  They  asked  us  to  pledge  our- 
selves absolutely  to  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  Germany  being  engagedan  war, 
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and  this,  mind  you,  at  a  time  when  Ger- 
many was  enormously  increasing  both 
her  aggri'cssive  and  defensive  resources, 
and  especially  upon  the  sea.  They  asked 
us,  to  put  it  quite  plainly,  for  a  free  hand, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  when  they 
selected  the  opportunity  to  overbear,  to 
dominate  the  European  world. 

To  such  a  demand  but  one  answer  was 
possible,  and  that  was  the  answer  we 
gave.  [Cheers.]  None  the  less  we  have 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
two  years,  and  never  more  energetically 
and  more  successfully  than  during  the 
Balkan  crisis  of  last  year,  to  work  not 
only  for  the  peace  of  Europe  but  for  the 
creation  of  a  better  international  atmos- 
phere and  a  more  cordial  co-operation 
between  all  the  powers.  [Cheers.]  From 
both  points  of  view,  that  of  our  domestic 
interests  as  a  kingdom  and  an  empire, 
and  that  of  our  settled  attitude  and 
policy  in  the  counsels  of  Europe,  a  war 
such  as  this,  which  injures  the  one  and 
frustrates  the  other,  was  and  could  only 
be  regarded  as  among  the  worst  of  catas- 
trophes— among  the  worst  of  catastro- 
phes, but  not  the  worst.     [Cheers.] 

"The  Blackest  Annals  of  Barbarism." 

Four  weeks  ago,  speaking  at  the  Guild- 
hall, in  the  City  of  London,  when  the  war 
was  still  in  its  early  days,  I  asked  my 
fellow-countrymen  with  what  counte- 
nance, with  what  conscience,  had  we 
basely  chose  to  stand  aloof,  we  could 
have  watched  from  day  to  day  the  ter- 
rible unrolling  of  events — public  faith 
shamelessly  broken,  the  freedom  of  a 
small  people  trodden  in  the  dust,  the 
wanton  invasion  of  Belgium  and  then  of 
France  by  hordes  who  leave  behind  them 
at  every  stage  of  their  progress  a  dis- 
mal trail  of  savagery,  of  devastation, 
and  of  desecration  worthy  of  the  black- 
est annals  in  the  history  of  barbarism. 
[Cheers.]  That  was  four  weeks  ago. 
The  war  has  now  lasted  for  sixty  days, 
and  every  one  of  those  days  has  added 
to  the  picture  its  share  of  sombre  and 
repulsive  traits.  We  now  see  clearly 
written  down  in  letters  of  carnage  and 
spoliation  the  real  aims  and  methods  of 
this    long-prepared    and    well-organized 


scheme  against  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
[Cheers.] 

I  say  nothing  of  other  countries.  I 
pass  no  judgment  upon  them.  But  if 
we  here  in  Great  Britain  had  abstained 
and  remained  neutral,  forsworn  our 
word,  deserted  our  friends,  faltered  and 
compromised  with  the  plain  dictates  of 
our  duty — nay,  if  we  had  not  shown  our- 
selves ready  to  strike  with  all  our  forces 
at  the  common  enemy  of  civilization  and 
freedom,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
left  for  our  country  but  to  veil  her  face 
in  shame  and  to  be  ready  in  her  turn — for 
her  time  would  have  come — to  share  the 
doom  which  she  would  have  richly  de- 
served, and  after  centuries  of  glorious 
life  to  go  down  to  her  grave,  unwept, 
unhonored,  and  unsung.     [Loud  cheers.] 

Let  us  gladly  acknowledge  what  be- 
comes clearer  and  clearer  every  day,  that 
the  world  is  just  as  ready  as  it  ever  was, 
and  no  part  of  it  readier  than  the  British 
Empire,  to  understand  and  to  respond  to 
moral  issues.  [Cheers.]  The  new  school 
of  German  thought  has  been  teaching  for 
a  generation  past  that  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  there  is  no  code  of  ethics.  Ac- 
cording to  their  doctrine  force  and  noth- 
ing but  force  is  the  test  and  the  measure 
of  right.  As  the  events  which  are  going 
on  before  our  eyes  have  made  it 
plain,  they  have  succeeded  only  too  well 
in  indoctrinating  with  their  creed — I  will 
not  say  the  people  of  Germany;  like 
Burke,  I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  up  an 
indictment  against  a  nation — I  will  not 
say  the  people  of  Germany,  but  those 
who  control  and  execute  German  policy. 
[Cheers.] 

But  it  is  one  of  those  products  of  Ger- 
man genius  which,  whether  or  not  it  was 
intended  exclusively  for  home  consump- 
tion, [laughter,]  has  not,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  found  a  market  abroad,  and  certainly 
not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
Empire.  [Cheers.]  We  still  believe  here, 
old-fashioned  people  as  we  are,  in  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  [cheers,]  that  the 
weak  have  rights  and  that  the  strong 
have  duties,  that  small  nationalities  have 
every  bit  as  good  a  title  as  large  ones  to 
life  and  independence,  and  that  freedom 
for  its  own  sake  is  as  well  worth  fighting 
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for  today  as  it  ever  was  in  the  past. 
[Cheers.]  And  we  look  forward  at  the 
end  of  this  war  to  a  Europe  in  which 
these  great  and  simple  and  venerable 
truths  will  be  recognized  and  safe- 
guarded forever  against  the  recru- 
descence of  the  era  of  blood  and  iron. 
[Cheers.]  Stated  in  a  few  words  that  is 
the  reason  for  our  united  front,  the  reason 
that  has  brought  our  gallant  Indian  war- 
riors to  Marseilles,  that  is  extracting 
from  our  most  distant  dominions  the  best 
of  their  manhood,  and  which  in  the  course 
of  two  months  has  transformed  the 
United  Kingdom  into  a  vast  recruiting 
ground.     [Cheers.] 

Greatest  Emergency  in  Our  History. 

Now  I  have  come  here  tonight  not  to 
talk  but  to  do  business.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  Before  I  sit  down  I  want  to 
say  to  you  a  few  practical  words.  We 
are  confronted,  as  you  all  know  and 
recognize,  by  the  greatest  emergency  in 
our  history.  Every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  every  man  and  every  wo- 
man in  every  part  of  it  is  called  upon 
to  make  his  or  her  contribution  and  to 
do  his  or  her  share,  [cheers,]  and  our 
primary  busir.ess  is  to  fill  the  ranks. 
There  is,  I  find,  in  some  quarters  an 
apprehension  that  the  recruiting  for  the 
new  army  and  the  functions  to  be  as- 
signed to  that  army  when  it  is  formed 
and  trained  may  interfere  with  or  may  in 
some  way  belittle  or  disparage  the  ter- 
ritorial force.  Believe  me,  no  delusion 
could  be  more  mischievous  or  more  com- 
plete. 

No  praise  could  be  too  high  for  the 
patriotic  and  sustained  efforts  of  the 
county  associations  or  for  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  the  territorial  troops.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  make 
great  efforts  and  sacrifices  under  the 
stress  and  strain,  which  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing, of  a  supreme  crisis.  The 
territorials,  without  any  such  stimulus  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace,  when  war 
and  the  sufferings  and  the  struggles  and 
glories  of  war  were  contingent  and  re- 
mote, these  men  gave  their  time,  sacri- 
ficed their  leisure — not  only  in  their  an- 
nual training,  but  in  thousands  of  cases 
both    officers    and    men    devoted    their 


spare  hours  to  preparing  themselves  in 
the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
war.  They  have  now  been  embodied  for 
two  months,  and  I  am  expressing  the 
considered  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Generals  when  I  say  that  the 
divisions  now  in  camp  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  improving  every  day 
in  efficiency,  have  completely  justified 
their  title  to  play  any  part  that  may  be 
assigned  to  them,  either  in  home  de- 
fense, in  the  manning  of  our  garrisons, 
or  in  the  battle  lines  at  the  front.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

It  is,  then,  no  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  patriotism  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  territorial  forces  that  leads  me  to 
ask  you  tonight  for  recruits  for  the 
regular  army.  We  wish,  so  far  as  mil- 
itary exigencies  permit,  that  the  new 
battalions  and  squadrons  and  batteries 
should  retain  their  local  associations  and 
their  corporate  and  distinctive  national 
character.  [Cheers.]  Why,  the  freedom 
and  the  autonomy  of  the  smaller  nation- 
alities is  one  of  the  great  issues  of  this 
gigantic  contest. 

A  Welsh  Army  Corps. 

I  went  a  week  ago  to  Dublin  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Ireland.  I  asked  Irishmen 
then,  as  I  do  now,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  War  Office,  to  enlist 
in  and  to  make  up  the  complement  of  an 
Irish  army  corps.  I  repeat  that  appeal 
tonight  to  the  men  of  Wales.  [Cheers.] 
We  want  that.  We  want  you  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  the  Welsh  army  corps. 
[Cheers.]  We  believe  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  local  and  national  ties,  of  the 
genius  of  a  people  which  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  is  not  only  not  hostile  to  or 
inconsistent  with,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
fosters  and  strengthens  and  stimulates 
the  spirit  of  a  common  purpose,  of  a 
corporate  brotherhood,  of  an  underlying 
and  binding  imperial  unity  throughout 
every  section  and  among  all  ranks  of  the 
forces  of  the  Crown.     [Cheers.] 

Men  of  Wales,  of  whom  I  see  so  many 
thousands  in  this  splendid  gathering,  let 
me  say  one  last  word  to  you.  Remember 
your  past.  [Cheers.]  Think  of  the  vil- 
lages and  the  mountains  which  in  old 
days  were  the  shelter  of  the  recruiting 
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^ound  of  your  fathers  in  the  struggles 
which  adorn  and  glorify  your  annals. 
Never  has  a  stronger  or  a  more  com- 
pelling appeal  been  made  to  you  of  all 
that  you  as  a  nation  honor  and  hold  true. 
Be  worthy  of  those  who  went  before  you, 
and  leave  to  your  children  the  richest 
of  all  inheritances — the  memory  of  fa- 
thers who  in  a  great  cause  put  self-sac- 
rifice before  ease  and  honor  above  life 
itself.    [Loud  cheers.] 

Lord  Plymouth  moved  a  resolution 
pledging  support  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
appeal  to  the  nation  and  to  measures 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
to  a  victorious  conclusion,  whereby  alone 
the  lasting  peace  of  Europe  could  be  as- 
sured. 

Thomas  Richards,  M.  P.,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  meeting  concluded  with 
the  singing  of  "  Men  of  Harlech "  and 
the  national  anthem. 


LORD  CURZON'S  EXPERIENCE. 


Union  of  All  Parties  Noted  in  Letter  to 
The  London  Times. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

Sir:  Perhaps,  after  an  experience  of 
ten  days  in  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  nightly  about  the 
war  to  great  audiences  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  in  places  so  wide  apart  but 
so  populous  and  important  as  Hull,  Aber- 
deen, Glasgow,  Dundee,  Reading,  and 
other  towns,  I  may  be  permitted  to  send 
you  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  campaign  for  which  I  pleaded  in  your 
columns  a  fortnight  ago,  and  which  has 
been  prosecuted  energetically  by  a  multi- 
tude of  speakers  ever  since. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meetings  have 
shown  the  absolute  fusion  of  all  parties 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  minor  issues 
in  the  face  of  a  national  crisis.  In  each 
case  the  chair  has  been  taken  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  or  Lord  Provost  or  civic 
head  of  the  town.  On  the  platform  have 
been  seated  members  of  all  parties  and 
denominations;  and  Lords  Lieutenant,  M. 
P.'s  of  all  sides,  including  labor  members, 
and  representative  clergy,  have  addressed 
the  meetings.    The  interest  taken  by  the 


people  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  largest  halls,  though  sometimes  hold- 
ing audiences  of  3,000  to  4,000  men  and 
more,  have  been  unable  to  accommodate 
the  crowds,  and  in  every  case  overflow 
meetings  have  had  to  be  held. 

I  have  not  found  anywhere  the  slight- 
est misapprehension  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  war.  The  fears  that  were  enter- 
tained that  we  should  be  thought  to  be 
fighting  on  account  of  Servia  or  some 
remote  international  quarrel,  in  which 
we  were  only  indirectly  engaged,  are 
groundless.  The  people  realize  clearly 
that  we  are  fighting,  not  merely  for  our 
own  honor  and  good  faith,  but  for  our- 
selves and  our  own  national  existence. 

Further,  I  think  that  the  policies  and 
ideals  which  are  represented  by  our 
opponents  are  becoming  much  more 
widely  understood.  The  circulation  of 
books  such  as  von  Bemhardi's  and  the 
clear  exposition  on  many  platforms  and 
in  the  press  of  the  objects  preached  with 
such  amazing  frankness  by  German 
writers  for  at  least  thirty  years  and 
treated  with  such  characteristic  indiffer- 
ence by  ourselve.s  are  bearing  fruit,  and 
our  people  realize  that  German  victory  is 
inconsistent  not  merely  with  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  such  an  empire  as  ours, 
but  with  the  conception  of  self-re- 
spect, humanity  and  freedom  upon  which 
modern  civilization  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  particular  take  their  stand. 

No  doubt  the  German  proceedings  in 
Belgium  have  done  much  to  accelerate 
this  conviction;  and  the  mercilessness 
and  savagery  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  war  has  been  fought  by  them  (and 
for  which  no  vestige  of  an  apology  has 
been  forthcoming)  have  taught  men  that 
here  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  be  beaten 
but  an  evil  spirit  to  be  driven  out 

The  response  to  the  appeal  for  recruits 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  wonderful  and 
inspiriting.  Employers  of  labor,  whether 
on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  have,  as  a 
rule,  behaved  with  generosity  both  as 
regards  releasing  their  employes  and  in 
making  provision  for  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies. A  good  example  has  been  set  by 
families  and  persons  in  leading  positions. 
Domestic  servants  have  come  forward  in 
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great  numbers.  The  working  class  popu- 
lation have  awakened  more  slowly — as 
was  inevitable  until  the  nature  of  the 
war  and  the  urgency  of  the  call  were 
brought  clearly  home  to  them — but  are 
now  responding  with  alacrity.  The  brave 
deeds  of  their  countrymen  in  France  have 
proved  the  surest  stimulus,  and  disaster, 
as,  for  instance,  that  reported  to  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  at  once  raised  the 
tide  of  recruits.  This  is  a  very  typical 
and  encouraging  feature,  showing  that 
all  that  is  wanted  to  convert  interest  into 
enthusiasm  and  to  blow  the  embers  into 
flame  is  that  the  case  should  be  brought 
home  by  the  sense  of  patriotic  achieve- 
ment or  national  loss. 

Unquestionably  the  two  incidents  that 
have  appealed  most  to  the  public  senti- 
ment have  been  the  heroic  resistance  and 
tragic  sufferings  of  Belgium — to  be  com- 
pensated by  all  that  our  national  gener- 
osity can  provide  and  atoned  for  by 
whatever  reparation  the  Allies  think  it 
ultimately  right  to  exact — and  the  splen- 
did contribution  from  India.  These 
events  excite  the  loudest  cheers  and 
touch  the  deepest  chords  of  emotion. 

In  some  cases,  where  recruiting  has 
been  slow,  men  have  been  affected  by  a 
too  exclusive  but  quite  pardonable  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  provision  made  from 
various  sources  for  the  bread  winner  who 
has  joined  the  colors  or  is  at  the  front 
might  easily  be  made  more  generous. 
But  the  outlook  for  those  who  are  wound- 
ed or  disabled,  or  for  the  families  of 
those  who  lose  their  lives,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  for  those  who  on  their  re- 
turn may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  re- 
employment, is  thought  by  many  to  be 
insufficiently  assured.  Private  employers 
and  business  firms  have,  on  the  whole, 
met  the  situation  with  liberality;  and  a 
similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  meet  with  its  immediate 
reward.  It  is  perhaps  a  selfish  utterance 
if  a  man  is  heard  to  say,  "  How  am  I 
going  to  come  out  of  it?  "  or  still  more, 
"  What  good  is  it  going  to  do  to  me?"  ; 
but  if  he  put  the  same  question  on  behalf 
of  those  who  depend  upon  him  for  sub- 
sistence he  is  entitled  to  a  definite  and 
a  not  ungenerous  reply. 


Two  dangers  may  have  to  be  faced  as 
the  war  proceeds.  One  is  that  the  na- 
tion, exhilarated  by  smaller  successes, 
may  think  that  the  war  will  soon  be 
over,  and  that  no  excessive  effort  is 
therefore  required.  Traces  of  this  feel- 
ing are  sometimes  visible  in  the  pub- 
lished letters  (how  admirable,  as  a  rule, 
they  are!)  of  soldiers  at  the  front,  telling 
their  families  to  expect  them  back  in  a 
month  or  two's  time.  The  other  danger 
is  that,  harassed  by  the  continuance  of 
the  struggle,  or  attracted  by  delusive 
offers  of  peace  or  affected  by  economio 
or  industrial  conditions  which  have 
fortunately  not  so  far  developed,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  may  cry  out  for  peace 
before  the  victory  has  been  consum- 
mated and  before  the  peril  we  are  fight- 
ing to  avert  is  forever  destroyed. 

It  may  be  that  renewed  platform  ac- 
tivity may  be  required  as  time  goes  on 
to  sustain  the  spirit  and  fortify  the  con- 
stancy of  the  nation.  In  the  meanwhile, 
speakers,  from  my  experience,  cannot  do 
better  than  dilate  upon  the  immense 
magnitude  of  the  stakes  involved,  and 
probable  long  duration  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  supreme  importance  that  our 
country  should,  by  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  its  material  contribution 
to  the  common  cause,  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  both  upon  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  and  in  the  resettlement  of  ter- 
ritories and  forces  which  will  follow 
upon  its  conclusion.  I  am.  Sir,  yours 
obediently, 

CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 
1  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Sept.  14. 


NOW  THE  WAR  HAS  COME. 


Speech   by   Winston   Spencer   Churchill, 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the 

London  Opera  House,  Sept.  11. 

These  are  serious  times,  and  though 
we  meet  here  in  an  abode  of  diversion 
and  of  pleasure  in  times  of  peace,  and 
although  we  wish  and  mean  to  rouse  and 
encourage  each  other  in  every  way,  yet 
we  are  not  here  for  purposes  of  merri- 
ment or  jollification.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
associate  my  two  friends  who  are  here 
tonight  and  who  are  to  speak  after  me, 
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and  my  noble  friend,  your  Chairman,  with 
me  when  I  say  that  we  regard  the  cheers 
with  which  you  have  received  us  as  bein(^ 
offered  to  us  only  because  they  are  meant 
for  our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  our  sail- 
ors upon  the  sea,  [cheers,]  and  it  is  in 
that  sense  that  we  accept  them  and 
thank  you  for  them. 

We  meet  here  together  in  serious  times, 
but  I  come  to  you  tonight  in  good 
heart,  [cheers,]  and  with  good  confi- 
dence for  the  future  and  for  the  task  upon 
which  we  aru  engaged.  It  is  too  soon  to 
speculate  upon  the  results  of  the  great 
battle  which  is  waging  in  France.  Every- 
thing that  we  have  heard  during  four 
long  days  of  anxiety  seems  to  point  to  a 
marked  and  substantial  turning  of  the 
tide. 

German  Plans  Miscarried. 

We  have  seen  the  forces  of  the  French 
and  British  Armies  strong  enough  not 
only  to  contain  and  check  the  devastat- 
ing avalanche  which  had  swept  across 
the  French  frontier,  but  now  at  last,  not 
for  an  hour  or  for  a  day,  but  for  four 
long  days  in  succession,  it  has  been  rolled 
steadily  back.  [Cheers.]  With  battles 
taking  place  over  a  front  of  100  or  150 
miles  one  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
build  high  hopes  on  results  which  are 
achieved  even  in  a  great  area  of  the 
field  of  war.  We  are  not  children  look- 
ing for  light  and  vain  encouragement, 
but  men  engaged  upon  a  task  which  has 
got  to  be  put  through.  Still,  when  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  uncer- 
tainty with  which  these  great  operations 
are  always  enshrouded,  I  think  it  only 
fair  and  right  to  say  that  the  situation 
tonight  is  better,  far  better,  than  a  cold 
calculation  of  the  forces  available  on 
both  sides  before  the  war  should  have  led 
us  to  expect  at  this  early  stage.  [Cheers.] 

It  is  quite  clear  that  what  is  happening 
now  is  not  what  the  Germans  planned, 
[laughter,]  and  they  have  yet  to  show 
that  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  created  by  the 
military  power  of  their  enemies  with  the 
same  efficiency  that  they  have  undoubt- 
edly shown  in  regard  to  plans  long  pre- 
pared,   methodically    worked    out,    and 


executed  with  the  precision  of  delibera- 
tion. 

The  battle,  I  say,  gives  us  every  rea- 
son to  meet  together  tonight  in  good 
heart.  But  let  me  tell  you  frankly  that 
if  this  battle  had  been  as  disastrous  as, 
thank  God,  it  appears  to  be  triumphant, 
I  should  come  before  you  with  unabated 
confidence  and  with  the  certainty  that 
we  have  only  to  continue  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  this  war  to  the  conclusion  which 
we  wish  and  intend.     [Cheers.] 

We  did  not  enter  upon  this  war  with 
the  hope  of  easy  victory;  we  did  not  en- 
ter upon  it  in  any  desire  to  extend  our 
territory,  or  to  advance  and  increase  our 
position  in  the  world;  or  in  any  romantic 
desire  to  shed  our  blood  and  spend  our 
money  in  Continental  quarrels.  We  en- 
tered upon  this  war  reluctantly  after  we 
had  made  every  effort  compatible  with 
honor  to  avoid  being  drawn  in,  and  we 
entered  upon  it  with  a  full  realization 
of  the  sufferings,  losses,  disappoint- 
ments, vexations,  and  anxieties,  and  of 
the  appalling  and  sustained  exertions 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  us  by  our 
action.  The  war  will  be  long  and  sombre. 
It  will  have  many  reverses  of  fortune 
and  many  hopes  falsified  by  subsequent 
events,  and  we  must  derive  from  our 
cause  and  from  the  strength  that  is  in 
us,  and  from  the  traditions  and  history 
of  our  race,  and  from  the  support  and 
aid  of  our  empire  all  over  the  world  the 
means  to  make  this  country  overcome 
obstacles  of  all  kinds  and  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  furrow,  whatever  the  toil  and 
suffering  may  be. 

Making  Sure  of  Victory. 
But  though  we  entered  this  war  with 
no  illusions  as  to  the  incidents  which  will 
mark  its  progress,  as  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  fortune  in  this  and  that  part  of  the 
gigantic  field  over  which  it  is  waged,  we 
entered  it,  and  entered  it  rightly,  with 
the  sure  and  strong  hope  and  expectation 
of  bringing  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
[Cheers.]  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  we, 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  choose, 
whatever  may  happen  in  the  interval,  we 
can  in  the  end  make  this  war  finish  in 
accordance  with  our  interests  and  the  in- 
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terests  of  civilization.  [Cheers.]  Let  us 
build  on  a  sure  foundation.  Let  us  not 
be  the  sport  of  fortune,  looking  for  vic- 
tories here  and  happy  chances  there;  let 
us  take  measures,  which  are  well  within 
our  power,  which  are  practical  measures, 
measures  which  we  can  begin  upon  at 
once  and  carry  through  from  day  to  day 
with  surety  and  effect.  Let  us  enter 
upon  measures  which  in  the  long  run, 
whatever  the  accidents  and  incidents  of 
the  intervening  period  may  be,  will  se- 
cure us  that  victory  upon  which  our  life 
and  existence  as  a  nation  not  less  than 
the  fortune  of  our  allies  and  of  Europe 
absolutely  depends.     [Cheers.] 

The  Deeds  of  the  Navy. 

I  think  we  are  building  on  a  sure  foun- 
dation. [Cheers.]  Let  us  look  first  at 
the  navy.  [Cheers.]  The  war  has  now 
been  in  progress  between  five  and  six 
weeks.  In  that  time  we  have  swept  Ger- 
man commerce  from  the  seas.  [Cheers.] 
We  have  either  blocked  in  neutral  har- 
bors or  blockaded  in  their  own  harbors 
[laughter]  or  hunted  down  the  commerce 
destroyers  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so 
much  and  from  which  we  anticipated 
such  serious  loss  and  damage.  All  our 
ships,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  are 
arriving  safely  and  punctually  at  their 
destinations,  carrying  on  the  commerce 
upon  which  the  wealth  and  industry  and 
the  power  of  making  war  for  this  coun- 
try depends.  We  are  transporting  easily, 
not  without  an  element  of  danger,  but 
hitherto  safely  and  successfully,  great 
numbers  of  soldiers  across  the  seas  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  to  be  directed 
upon  the  decisive  theatre  of  the  land 
struggle.  [A  voice,  "  Russians,"  and 
laughter.]  And  we  have  searched  the 
so-called  German  Ocean  without  dis- 
covering the  German  flag.  [Cheers.] 
Our  enemies,  in  their  carefully  worked 
out  calculations,  which  they  have  been 
toiling  over  during  a  great  many  years, 
when  the  people  of  this  country,  as  a 
whole,  credited  them  with  quite  different 
motives,  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  have  always 
counted  upon  a  process  of  attrition  and 
the  waste  of  shipping  by  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes and  other  methods  of  warfare  of 


the  weaker  power,  by  which  the  numbers 
and  strength  of  our  fleet  would  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  point  that  they  would 
be  able  to  steel  their  hearts  and  come 
out  and  fight.  [Cheers.]  We  have  been 
at  war  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  so  far — 
though  I  would  certainly  not  underrate 
the  risks  and  hazards  attending  upon 
warlike  operations  and  the  vanity  of  all 
overconfidence — but  so  far  the  attrition 
has  been  on  their  side  and  not  on  ours, 
[cheers,]  while  the  losses  which  they 
have  suffered  greatly  exceed  any  that  we 
have  at  present  sustained. 

I  have  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the 
condition  of  our  sailors  in  the  fleet  under 
the  strain  put  upon  them,  and  this  con- 
tinued watching  and  constant  attention  to 
their  duty  under  war  conditions,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  is  reported  to  me 
that  the  health  of  the  fleet  has  been 
much  better  since  the  declaration  of  war 
than  it  was  in  time  of  peace,  [loud 
cheers  and  laughter,]  both  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  sickness  and  the  character  of 
the  sickness,  [laughter,]  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  keep  up 
the  same  process  of  naval  control  and 
have  the  same  exercises  of  sea  power, 
on  which  we  have  lived  and  are  living, 
for  what  is  almost  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Nose  of  the  Bulldog. 

By  one  of  those  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
German  Emperor,  [laughter,]  the  nose  of 
the  bulldog  has  been  slanted  backward 
so  that  he  can  breathe  with  comfort 
without  letting  go.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  We  have  been  successful  in 
maintaining  naval  control  thus  far  in  the 
struggle,  and  there  are  also  sound  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  as  it  progresses 
the  chances  in  our  favor  will  not  dimin- 
ish but  increase.  In  the  next  12  months 
the  number  of  great  ships  that  will  be 
completed  for  this  country  is  more  than 
double  the  number  which  will  be  com- 
pleted for  Germany,  [cheers,]  and  the 
number  of  cruisers  three  or  four  times 
as  great.  [Cheers.]  Therefore  I  think 
I  am  on  solid  ground  when  I  come  here 
tonight  and  say  that  you  may  count  upon 
the  naval  supremacy  of  this  coijntry  be- 
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ing  effectively  maintained  as  against  the 
German  power  for  as  long  as  you  wish. 
[Cheers.] 

The  Army's  Share. 
Now  we  must  look  at  the  army.  [Loud 
Nation.  On  it  have  been  lavished  what- 
Government  and  during  all  periods  of 
modern  history  the  darling  of  the  British 
Nation.  On  it  have  been  lavished  what- 
ever public  funds  were  necessary,  and  to 
its  efficiency  has  been  devoted  the  un- 
ceasing care  and  thought  of  successive 
Administrations.  The  result  is  that  when 
the  need  came  the  navy  was  absolutely 
ready,  [cheers,]  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see  from  what  has  happened,  thoroughly 
adequate  to  the  task  which  was  required 
from  it.  But  we  have  not  been  in  times 
of  peace  a  military  nation.  The  army 
has  not  had  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
the  lavish  supplies  of  men  and  money  for 
its  needs  which  have  in  times  of  peace 
and  in  the  past,  to  our  good  fortune  at 
the  moment,  been  so  freely  given  to  the 
navy.  And  what  you  have  to  do  now  is 
to  make  a  great  army.  [Cheers.]  You 
have  to  make  an  army  under  the  cover 
and  shield  of  the  navy  strong  enough  to 
enable  our  country  to  play  its  full  part 
in  the  decision  of  this  terrible  struggle. 
[Cheers.] 

A  Million  Men  Needed. 

The  sure  way — the  only  sure  way — to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  is  for  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  put  on  the  Continent  and 
keep  on  the  Continent  an  army  of  at 
least  1,000,000  men.  [Cheers.]  I  take 
that  figure  because  it  is  one  well  within 
the  compass  of  the  arrangements  which 
are  now  on  foot  and  because  it  is  one 
which  is  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
measures  which  Lord  Kitchener — [Loud 
cheers  drowned  the  rest  of  the  sentence.] 

I  was  reading  in  the  newspapers  the 
other  day  that  the  German  Emperor 
made  a  speech  to  some  of  his  regiments 
in  which  he  urged  them  to  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  "French's  contemptible  little 
army."  [Laughter.]  Well,  they  are 
concentrating  their  attention  upon  it 
[laughter  and  cheers]  and  that  army, 
which  has  been  fighting  with  such  ex- 


traordinary prowess,  which  has  revived 
in  a  fortnight  of  adverse  actions  the 
ancient  fame  and  glory  of  our  arms  upon 
the  Continent,  [cheers,]  and  which  to- 
night, after  a  long,  protracted,  harassed, 
unbroken,  and  undaunted  rearguard  ac- 
tion— the  hardest  trial  to  which  troops 
can  be  exposed — is  advancing  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  one-fifth  of  its  numbers,  and 
driving  its  enemies  before  it — that  army 
must  be  reinforced  and  backed  and  sup- 
ported and  increased  and  enlarged  in 
numbers,  in  power  by  every  means  and 
every  method  that  every  one  of  us  can 
employ. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  if  you  set  your- 
selves to  it — I  have  not  come  here  to 
make  a  speech  of  words,  but  to  point  out 
to  you  necessary  and  obvious  things 
which  you  can  do — there  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  you  set  yourselves  to  it,  the  army 
which  is  now  fighting  so  valiantly  on 
your  behalf  and  our  allies  can  be  raised 
from  its  present  position  to  250,000  of 
the  finest  professional  soldiers  in  the 
world,  and  that  in  the  new  year  some- 
thing like  500,000  men,  and  from  that 
again  when  the  early  Summer  begins  in 
1915  to  the  full  figure  of  twenty-five 
army  corps  fighting  in  line  together.  The 
vast  population  of  these  islands  and  all 
the  empire  is  pressing  forward  to  serve, 
its  wealth  is  placed  at  your  disposal,  the 
navy  opens  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
men  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  our  forces.  Why  should  we 
hesitate  when  here  is  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain path  to  ending  this  war  in  the  way 
we  mean  it  to  end?     [Cheers.] 

A  Decisive  Weight. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  an  army  so 
formed  will  in  quality  and  character,  in 
native  energy,  in  the  comprehension 
which  each  individual  has  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  is  fighting,  exceed  in  merit 
any  army  in  the  world.  We  have  only 
to  have  a  chance  of  even  numbers  or 
anything  approaching  even  numbers  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  free- 
thinking,  active  citizens  over  the  docile 
sheep  who  serve  the  ferocious  ambitions 
of  drastic  Kings.  [Cheers.]  Our  enemies 
are  now  at  the  point  which  we  have 
reached  fully  extended.    On  every  front 
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of  the  enormous  field  of  conflict  the  pres- 
sure upon  them  is  such  that  all  their  re- 
sources are  deployed.  With  every  addi- 
tion to  the  growing  weight  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  [cheers,]  with  every  addition 
to  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  John 
French,  [cheers,]  the  balance  must  sag 
down  increasingly  against  them. 

Fixing  a  Term  to  the  War. 

You  have  only  to  create  steadily  week 
by  week  and  month  by  month  the  great 
military  instrument  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  to  throw  into  the  scales  a  weight 
which  must  be  decisive.  There  will  be 
no  corresponding  reserve  of  manhood 
upon  which  Germany  can  draw.  There 
will  be  no  corresponding  force  of  soldiers 
and  of  equipment  and  of  war  material 
which  can  be  brought  into  the  line  to 
face  the  forces  which  we  in  this  island 
and  in  this  empire  can  undoubtedly 
create.  That  will  turn  the  scale.  That 
will  certainly  decide  the  issue.  Of  course, 
if  victory  comes  sooner  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. [Cheers.]  But  let  us  not  count 
on  fortune  and  good  luck.  [Cheers.] 
Let  us  assume  at  every  point  that  things 
will  go  much  less  well  than  we  hope  and 
wish.  Let  us  make  arrangements  which 
will  override  that.  [Cheers.]  We  have 
it  in  our  power  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments, and  it  is  only  common  prudence, 
aye,  and  common  humanity,  to  take  steps 
which  at  any  rate  will  fix  some  certain 
term  to  this  devastating  struggle 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  European 
Continent. 

Let  me  also  say  this.  Let  us  concen- 
trate all  our  warlike  feeling  upon  fight- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  field  and  creating 
a  great  military  weapon  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  person  who  likes  to  work  his 
warlike  feelings  off  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate alien  enemy  within  our  gates. 

Fight  Like  Gentlemen. 

Of  course  all  necessary  measures  must 
be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  country 
and  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  mili- 
tary needs;  but  let  us  always  have  this 
feeling  in  our  heart  that  after  the  war  is 
over  people  shall  not  only  admire  our 
victory  but  they  shall  say  they  fought 


like  gentlemen.  [Cheers.]  The  Romans 
had  a  motto — 

Par  cere  subjectis  et  debeHare  superboa. 

Let  that  be  the  spirit  in  which  we  con- 
duct this  war.  Let  all  those  who  feel 
under  the  horrible  provocations  of  the 
struggle  their  hearts  suffused  with  anger 
and  with  wrath — let  them  turn  it  into  a 
practical  channel — going  to  the  front  or 
if  circumstances  prevent  them,  helping 
others  to  go,  keeping  them  maintained  in 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  giving 
them  the  supplies  and  weapons  which 
they  require,  and  looking  after  those 
they  have  left  behind. 

The  Eloquence  of  Brutal  Facts. 

I  have  not  spoken  to  you  much  about 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  because  it  has 
been  most  eloquently  set  out  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  [cheers,]  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  [cheers,]  and  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
[cheers,]  and  other  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition; and  much  more  eloquently  than  by 
any  speakers  in  this  or  any  other  country 
the  justice  of  our  cause  has  been  set  out 
by  the  brutal  facts  which  have  occurred 
and  which  have  marched  upon  us  from 
day  to  day.  [Cheers.]  Some  thought 
there  would  be  a  German  war,  some  did 
not;  but  no  one  supposed  that  a  great 
military  nation  would  exhibit  all  the  vices 
of  military  organization  without  those 
redeeming  virtues  which,  God  knows,  are 
needed  to  redeem  warlike  operations 
from  the  taint  of  shame.  We  have  been 
confronted  with  an  exhibition  of  ruth- 
lessness  and  outrage  enforced  upon  the 
weak,  enforced  upon  women  and  children. 
We  have  been  confronted  with  repeated 
breaches  of  th':^  law  of  enlightened  war- 
fare, practices  analogous  to  those  which 
in  private  life  are  regarded  as  cheating, 
and  which  deprive  persons  or  country 
adopting  them,  or  condoning  them,  of  the 
credit  and  respect  due  to  honorable 
soldiers. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  all  this. 
Let  us  not  imitate  it.  [Cheers.]  Let  us 
not  try  to  make  small  retaliations  and 
reprisals  here  and  there.  Let  us  con- 
centrate upon  the  simple,  obvious  task  of 
creating  a  military  force  so  powerful 
that  the  war,  even  in  default  of  any  good 
fortune,    can    certainly    be    end^d    and 
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brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
However  the  war  began,  now  that  it  is 
started  it  is  a  war  of  self-preservation 
for  us.  Our  civilization,  our  way  of 
doing  things,  our  political  and  Parlia- 
mentary life,  with  its  voting  and  its 
thinking,  our  party  system,  our  party 
warfare,  the  free  and  easy  tolerance  of 
British  life,  our  method  of  doing  things 
and  of  keeping  ourselves  alive  and  self- 
respecting  in  the  world — all  these  are 
brought  into  contrast,  into  collision,  with 
the  organized  force  of  bureaucratic  Prus- 
sian militarism. 

That  is  the  struggle  which  is  opened 
now  and  which  must  go  forward  without 
pause  or  abatement  until  it  is  settled  de- 
cisively and  finally  one  way  or  the  other. 
On  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  or 
truce.  It  is  our  life  or  it  is  theirs.  We 
are  bound,  having  gone  so  far,  to  go  for- 
ward without  flinching  to  the  very  end. 
[Cheers.] 

"The  Terror  of  Europe." 
This  is  the  same  great  European  war 
that  would  have  fought  in  the  year 
1909  if  Russia  had  not  humbled  herself 
and  given  way  to  German  threats.  It  is 
the  same  war  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
stopped  last  year.  [Loud  cheers.]  Now 
it  has  come  upon  us.  If  you  look  back 
across  the  long  periods  of  European  his- 
tory to  the  original  cause,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  find  it  in  the  cruel  terms  enforced 
upon  France  in  the  year  1870,  ["  Hear, 
hear!"]  and  in  the  repeated  bullyings 
and  attempts  to  terrorize  France  which 
have  been  the  characteristic  of  German 
policy  ever  since.  [Cheers.]  The  more 
you  study  this  question  the  more  you  will 
see  that  the  use  the  Germans  made  of 
their  three  aggressive  and  victorious 
wars  against  Denmark,  against  Austria, 
and  against  France  has  been  such  as  to 
make  them  the  terror  and  the  bully  of 
Europe,  the  enemy  and  the  menace  of 
every  small  State  upon  their  borders, 
and  a  perpetual  source  of  unrest  and  dis- 
quietude to  their  powerful  neighbors. 
[Cheers.] 

Claims  of  Nationality. 
Now  the  war  has  come,  and  when  it  is 
over  let  us  be  careful  not  to  make  the 


same  mistake  or  the  same  sort  of  mis- 
take as  Germany  made  when  she  had 
France  prostrate  at  her  feet  in  1870. 
[Cheers.]  Let  us,  whatever  we  do,  fight 
for  and  work  toward  great  and  sound 
principles  for  the  European  system.  And 
the  first  of  those  principles  which  we 
should  keep  before  us  is  the  principle 
of  nationality  [cheers] — that  is  to  say, 
not  the  conquest  or  subjugation  of  any 
great  community  or  of  any  strong  race 
of  men,  but  the  setting  free  of  those 
races  which  have  been  subjugated  and 
conquered  [cheers];  and  if  doubt  arises 
about  disputed  areas  of  country  we 
should  try  to  settle  their  ultimate  des- 
tination in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
which  must  follow  from  this  war  with  a 
fair  regard  to  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

That  is  the  aim  which,  if  it  is  achieved, 
will  justify  the  exertions  of  the  war  and 
will  make  some  amends  to  the  world  for 
the  loss  and  suffering,  the  agony  of  suf- 
fering, which  it  has  wrought  and  en- 
tailed, and  which  will  give  to  those  who 
come  after  us  not  only  the  pride  which 
we  hope  they  will  feel  in  remembering 
the  martial  achievements  of  the  present 
age  of  Britain,  but  which  will  give  them 
also  a  better  and  fairer  world  to  live  in 
and  a  Europe  free  from  the  causes  of 
hatred  and  unrest  which  have  poisoned 
the  comity  of  nations  and  ruptured  the 
peace  of  Christendom. 

The  Unity  of  the  Empire. 

I  use  these  words  because  this  is  a 
war  in  which  we  are  all  together, 
[cheers,]  all  classes,  all  races,  all  States, 
principalities,  dominions,  and  powers 
throughout  the  British  Empire — we  are 
all  together.  [Cheers.]  Years  ago  the 
elder  Pitt  urged  upon  his  countrymen  the 
compulsive  invocation,  "  Be  one  people." 
It  has  taken  us  till  now  to  obey  his  ap- 
peal, but  now  we  are  together,  and  while 
we  remain  one  people  there  are  no  forces 
in  the  world  strong  enough  to  beat  us 
down  or  break  us  up.     [Cheers.] 

I  hope,  even  in  this  dark  hour  of  strife 
and  struggle,  that  the  unity  which  has 
been  established  in  our  country  under 
the  pressure  of  war  will  not  cease  when 
the  great  military  effort  upon  which  we 
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are  engaged  and  the  great  moral  causes 
which  we  are  pursuing  have  been 
achieved.  I  hope,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
hope  is  a  vain  one,  that  the  forces  which 
have  come  together  in  our  islands  and 
throughout  our  empire  may  continue  to 
work  together,  not  only  in  a  military 
struggle,  but  to  try  to  make  our  country 
more  quickly  a  more  happy  and  more 
prosperous  land,  where  social  justice  and 
free  institutions  are  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
[Cheers.]  If  that  is  so  we  shall  not 
have  fought  in  vain  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

With  these  hopes  and  in  this  belief  I 
would  urge  you,  laying  aside  all  hin- 
drance, thrusting  away  all  private  aims, 
to  devote  yourselves  unswervingly  and 
unflinchingly  to  the  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  [Loud 
cheers.] 


THE  GREAT  WAR. 


Speech  by   David   Lloyd  George,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  at  Queen's 

Hall,  London,  Sept.  19. 
My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
have  come  here  this  afternoon  to  talk  to 
my  fellow-countrymen  about  this  great 
war  and  the  part  that  we  ought  to  take 
in  it.  I  feel  my  task  is  easier  after  we 
have  been  listening  to  the  greatest  war 
song  in  the  world  ("The  March  of  the 
Men  of  Harlech").     [Applause.] 

Why  Our  National  Honor  Is  Involved. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  room  who  has 
always  regarded  the  prospect  of  engag- 
ing in  a  great  war  with  greater  reluct- 
ance and  with  greater  repugnance  than 
I  have  done  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
political  life.  ["  Hear,  hear!  "]  There 
is  no  man  either  inside  or  outside  of 
this  room  more  convinced  that  we  could 
not  have  avoided  it  without  national 
dishonor.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  every  nation  who 
has  ever  engaged  in  any  war  has  always 
invoked  the  sacred  name  of  honor.  Many 
a  crime  has  been  committed  in  its  name; 
there  are  some  being  committed  now. 
All  the  same,  national  honor,  is  a  reality. 


and  any  nation  that  disregards  it  is 
doomed.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  Why  is  our 
honor  as  a  country  involved  in  this  war? 
Because,  in  the  first  instance,  we  are 
bound  by  honorable  obligations  to  defend 
the  independence,  the  liberty,  the  integ- 
rity, of  a  small  neighbor  that  has  always 
lived  peaceably.  [Applause.]  She  could 
not  have  compelled  us;  she  was  weak; 
but  the  man  who  declines  to  discharge 
his  duty  because  his  creditor  is  too  poor 
to  enforce  it  is  a  blackguard.  [Loud 
applause.]  We  entered  into  a  treaty — 
a  solemn  treaty — two  treaties — to  defend 
Belgium  and  her  integrity.  Our  signa- 
tures are  attached  to  the  documents. 
Our  signatures  do  not  stand  alone  there; 
this  country  was  not  the  only  country 
that  undertook  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  Belgium.  Russia,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia — they  are  all  there.  Why  are 
Austria  and  Prussia  not  performing  the 
obligations  of  their  bond?  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  when  we  quote  this  treaty  it  is 
purely  an  excuse  on  our  part — it  is  our 
low  craft  and  cunning  to  cloak  our 
jealousy  of  a  superior  civilization — 
[Laughter] — that  we  are  attempting  to 
destroy.  Our  answer  is  the  action  we 
took  in  1870.  [  "Hear,  hear!"]  What 
was  that?  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  Prime 
Minister.  [Applause.]  Lord  Granville, 
I  think,  was  then  Foreign  Secretary.  I 
have  never  heard  it  laid  to  their  charge 
that  they  were  ever  Jingoes. 

France  and  Belgium  in  1870. 

What  did  they  do  in  1870  ?  That  treaty 
bound  us  then.  We  called  upon  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  to  respect  it.  We  called 
upon  France,  and  we  called  upon  Ger- 
many. At  that  time,  bear  in  mind,  the 
greatest  danger  to  Belgium  came  from 
France,  and  not  from  Germany.  We  in- 
tervened to  protect  Belgium  against 
France,  exactly  as  we  are  doing  now  to 
protect  her  against  Germany.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  proceeded  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  We  invited  both  the  bellig- 
erent powers  to  state  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  violating  Belgian  territory. 
What  was  the  answer  given  by  Bis- 
marck? He  said  it  was  superfluous  to 
ask  Prussia  such  a  question  in  view  of 
the   treaties   in   force.     France   gave   a 
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similar  answer.  We  received  at  that 
time  the  thanks  of  the  Belgian  people 
for  our  intervention  in  a  very  remark- 
able document.  It  is  a  document  ad- 
dressed by  the  Municipality  of  Brussels 
to  Queen  Victoria  after  that  intervention, 
and  it  reads: 

The  crreat  and  noble  people  over  whose 
destinies  you  preside  have  Just  griven  a 
further  proof  of  its  benevolent  senti- 
ment toward  our  country.  •  •  •  The  voice 
of  the  English  nation  has  been  heard 
above  the  din  of  arms,  and  it  has  asserted 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  right.  Next 
to  the  unalterable  attachment  of  the  Bel- 
gian people  to  their  independence,  the 
strongest  sentiment  which  fills  their  hearts 
is  that  of  an  imperishable  gratitude. 
[Great  applause.] 

That  was  in  1870.  Mark  what  followed. 
Three  or  four  days  after  that  document 
of  thanks  a  French  army  was  wedged  up 
against  the  Belgian  frontier,  every  means 
of  escape  shut  out  by  a  ring  of  flame 
from  Prussian  cannon.  There  was  one 
way  of  escape.  What  was  that  ?  Violat- 
ing the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  What  did 
they  do?  The  French  on  that  occasion 
preferred  ruin  and  humiliation  to  the 
breaking  of  their  bond.  [Loud  applause.] 
The  French  Emperor,  the  French  Mar- 
shals, 100,000  gallant  Frenchmen  in  arms, 
preferred  to  be  carried  captive  to  the 
strange  land  of  their  enemies  rather  than 
dishonor  the  name  of  their  country.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  was  the  last  French  army  in 
the  field.  Had  they  violated  Belgian  neu- 
trality the  whole  history  of  that  war 
would  have  been  changed,  and  yet,  when 
it  was  the  interest  of  France  to  break 
the  treaty  then,  she  did  not  do  it. 

"A  Scrap  of  Paper." 
It  is  the  interest  of  Prussia  today  to 
break  the  treaty,  and  she  has  done  it. 
[Hisses.]  She  avows  it  with  cynical 
contempt  for  every  principle  of  justice. 
She  says :  "  Treaties  only  bind  you  when 
it  is  your  interest  to  keep  them."  [Laugh- 
ter.] "  What  is  a  treaty?  "  says  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  "  A  scrap  of  paper." 
Have  you  any  five-pound  notes  about 
you?  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  am 
not  calling  for  them.  [Laughter.]  Have 
you  any  of  those  neat  little  Treasury  one- 
pound  notes?     [Laughter.]    If  you  have. 


bum  them;  they  are  only  scraps  of  paper. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  What  are  they 
made  of?  Rags.  [Laughter.]  What 
are  they  worth?  The  whole  credit  of 
the  British  Empire.  [Loud  applause.] 
Scraps  of  paper!  I  have  been  dealing 
with  scraps  of  paper  within  the  last 
month.  One  suddenly  found  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  coming  to  a  stand- 
still. The  machine  had  stopped.  Why? 
I  will  tell  you.  We  discovered — many  of 
us  for  the  first  time,  for  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  do  not  know  much  more  about  the 
machinery  of  commerce  today  than  I  did 
six  weeks  ago,  and  there  are  many  others 
like  me — we  discovered  that  the  machin- 
ery of  commerce  was  moved  by  bills  of 
exchange.  I  have  seen  some  of  them, 
[laughter,]  v«rretched,  crinkled,  scrawled 
over,  blotched,  frowsy,  and  yet  those 
wretched  little  scraps  of  paper  move 
great  ships  laden  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  precious  cargo  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  [Applause.]  What 
is  the  motive  power  behind  them?  The 
honor  of  commercial  men.  [Applause.] 
Treaties  are  the  currency  of  international 
statesmanship.  [Applause.]  Let  us  be 
fair — German  merchants,  German  trad- 
ers, have  the  reputation  of  being  as  up- 
right and  straightforward  as  any  traders 
in  the  world,  ["Hear,  hear]"  but  if  the 
currency  of  German  commerce  is  to  be 
debased  to  the  level  of  that  of  her  states- 
manship, no  trader  from  Shanghai  to 
Valparaiso  will  ever  look  at  a  German 
signature  again.  [Loud  applause.]  This 
doctrine  of  the  scrap  of  paper,  this  doc- 
trine which  is  proclaimed  by  Bernhardi, 
that  treaties  only  bind  a  nation  as  long 
as  it  is  to  its  interest,  goes  under  the 
root  of  all  public  law.  It  is  the  straight 
road  to  barbarism.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  It 
is  as  if  you  were  to  remove  the  magnetic 
pole  because  it  was  in  the  way  of  a  Ger- 
man cruiser.  [Laughter.]  The  whole 
navigation  of  the  seas  would  become 
dangerous,  difficult,  and  impossible;  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  civilization  will 
break  down  if  this  doctrine  wins  in  this 
war.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  We  are  fighting 
against  barbarism,  [applause,]  and  there 
is  only  one  way  of  putting  it  right.    If 
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there  are  nations  that  say  they  will  only 
respect  treaties  when  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est to  do  so,  we  must  make  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  do  so  for  the  future.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Germany's  Perjury. 

What  is  their  defense?  Consider  the 
interview  which  took  place  between  our 
Ambassador  and  the  great  German  of- 
ficials. When  their  attention  was  called 
to  this  treaty  to  which  they  were  parties, 
they  said:  "  We  cannot  help  that.  Ra- 
pidity of  action  is  the  great  German  as- 
set." There  is  a  greater  asset  for  a  na- 
tion than  rapidity  of  action,  and  that  is 
honest  dealing.  [Loud  applause.]  What 
are  Germany's  excuses?  She  says  Bel- 
gium was  plotting  against  her;  Belgium 
was  engaged  in  a  great  conspiracy  with 
Britain  and  France  to  attack  her.  Not 
merely  is  it  not  true,  but  Germany  knows 
it  is  not  true.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  What 
is  her  other  excuse.  That  France  meant 
to  invade  Germany  through  Belgium. 
That  is  absolutely  untrue.  ["  Hear, 
hear!"]  France  offered  Belgium  five 
army  corps  to  defend  her  if  she  were  at- 
tacked. Belgium  said:  "I  do  not  require 
them;  I  have  the  word  of  the  Kaiser. 
Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie?  "  [Laughter 
and  applause,]  All  these  tales  about 
conspiracy  have  been  vamped  up  since.  A 
great  nation  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be- 
have like  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  perjur- 
ing its  way  through  its  obligations. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  What  she  says  is  not 
true.  She  has  deliberately  broken  this 
treaty,  and  we  were  in  honor  bound  to 
stand  by  it.     [Applause.] 

Belgium's  "Crime." 

Belgium  has  been  treated  brutally. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  How  brutally  we  shall 
not  yet  know.  We  already  know  too 
much.  But  what  had  she  done?  Had 
she  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany? 
Had  she  challenged  Germany?  Was  she 
preparing  to  make  war  on  Germany? 
Had  she  inflicted  any  wrong  upon  Ger- 
many which  the  Kaiser  was  bound  to 
redress?  She  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
offending little  countries  in  Europe. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  There  she  was— peace- 
able, industrious,  thrifty,  hard  working, 


giving  offense  to  no  one.  And  her  corn- 
fields have  been  trampled,  her  villages 
have  been  burned,  her  art  treasures  have 
been  destroyed,  her  men  have  been 
slaughtered — yea,  and  her  women  and 
children  too.  [Cries  of  "  Shame!"]  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  her  people,  their 
neat,  comfortable  little  homes  burned  to 
the  dust,  are  wandering  homeless  in  their 
own  land.  What  was  their  crime  ?  Their 
crime  was  that  they  trusted  to  the  word 
of  a  Prussian  King.  [Applause.]  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Kaiser  hopes  to 
achieve  by  this  war.  [Derisive  laughter.] 
I  have  a  shrewd  idea  what  he  will  get; 
but  one  thing  he  has  made  certain,  and 
that  is  that  no  nation  will  ever  commit 
that  crime  again. 

"The  Right  to  Defend  Its  Homes." 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  details  of 
outrages.  Many  of  them  are  untrue,  and 
always  are  in  a  war.  War  is  a  grim, 
ghastly  business  at  best  or  at  worst, 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  and  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
way  of  outrages  must  necessarily  be 
true.  I  will  go  beyond  that,  and  I  will 
say  that  if  you  turn  two  millions  of  men — 
forced,  conscript,  compelled,  driven — into 
the  field,  you  will  always  get  among  them 
a  certain  number  who  will  do  things  that 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong  would 
be  ashamed  of.  I  am  not  depending  on 
these  tales.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  have 
the  story  which  Germans  themselves 
avow,  admit,  defend  and  proclaim — the 
burning  and  massacring,  the  shooting 
down  of  harmless  people.  Why?  Be- 
cause, according  to  the  Germans,  these 
people  fired  on  German  soldiers.  What 
business  had  German  soldiers  there  at 
all?  ["  Hear,  hear!"  and  applause.]  Bel- 
gium was  acting  in  pursuance  of  the 
most  sacred  right,  the  right  to  defend 
its  homes.  But  they  were  not  in  uniform 
when  they  fired!  If  a  burglar  broke  into 
the  Kaiser's  Palace  at  Potsdam,  de- 
stroyed his  furniture,  killed  his  servants, 
ruined  his  art  treasures  —  especially 
those  he  had  made  himself,  [laughter 
and  applause,]  and  burned  the  precious 
manuscripts  of  his  speeches,  do  you 
think  he  would  wait  until  he  got  into 
uniform    before    he    shot    him    down? 
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[Laughter.]  They  were  dealing  with 
those  who  had  broken  into  their  house- 
hold. ["  Hear,  hear!"]  But  the  perfidy 
of  the  Germans  has  already  failed.  They 
entered  Belgium  to  save  time.  The  time 
has  gone.  [Loud  and  continued  ap- 
plause.] They  have  not  gained  time,  but 
they  have  lost  their  good  name.  ["Hear, 
hear!"] 

The  Case  of  Servia. 

But  Belgium  is  not  the  only  little  na- 
tion that  has  been  attacked  in  this  war, 
and  I  make  no  excuse  for  referring  to 
the  case  of  the  other  little  nation,  the 
case  of  Servia.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  The 
history  of  Servia  is  not  unblotted.  Whose 
history,  in  the  category  of  nations,  is 
unblotted?  ["Hear,  hear!"]  The  first 
nation  that  is  without  sin,  let  her  casst  a 
stone  at  Servia.  She  was  a  nation 
trained  in  a  horrible  school,  but  she  won 
her  freedom  with  a  tenacious  valor,  and 
she  has  maintained  it  by  the  same  cour- 
age. [Applause.]  If  any  Servians  were 
mixed  up  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  they  ought  to  be  punished. 
["  Hear,  hear!"]  Servia  admits  that. 
The  Servian  Government  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Not  even  Austria  claims 
that.  The  Servian  Prime  Minister  is  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  honored  men  in 
Europe.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  Servia  was 
willing  to  punish  any  one  of  her  subjects 
who  had  been  proved  to  have  any  com- 
plicity in  that  asassination.  What  more 
could  you  expect?  What  were  the  Aus- 
trian demands?  Servia  sympathized 
with  her  fellow-countrymen  in  Bosnia — 
that  was  one  of  her  crimes.  She  must 
do  so  no  more.  Her  newspapers  were 
saying  nasty  things  about  Austria;  they 
must  do  so  no  longer.  That  is  the  Ger- 
man spirit;  you  had  it  in  Zabern. 
["  Hear,  hear!  "  and  applause.]  How  dare 
you  criticise  a  Prussian  official?  [laugh- 
ter,] and  if  you  laugh,  it  is  a  capital  of- 
fense— the  Colonel  in  Zabern  threatened 
to  shoot  if  it  was  repeated.  In  the  same 
way  the  Servian  newspapers  must  not 
criticise  Austria.  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  taken  the  same 
line  about  German  newspapers.  ["Hear, 
hear!  "]  Servia  said:  "  Very  well,  we  will 
give  orders  to  the  newspapers  that  they 


must  in  future  criticise  neither  Austria, 
nor  Hungary,  nor  anything  that  is 
theirs."  [Laughter.]  Who  can  doubt 
the  valor  of  Servia,  when  she  undertook 
to  tackle  her  newspaper  editors? 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  She  promised 
not  to  sympathize  with  Bosnia,  she 
promised  to  write  no  critical  articles 
about  Austria;  she  would  have  no  public 
meetings  in  which  anything  unkind  was 
said  about  Austria. 

"Servia      Faced     the     Situation     with 
Dignity." 

But  that  was  not  enough.  She  must 
dismiss  from  her  army  the  officers  whom 
Austria  should  subsequently  name.  Those 
officers  had  just  emerged  from  a  war 
where  they  had  added  lustre  to  the  Ser- 
vian arms;  they  were  gallant,  brave,  and 
efficient.  ["  Hear,  hear!  "]  I  wonder 
whether  it  was  their  guilt  or  their  effi- 
ciency that  prompted  Austria's  action! 
But,  mark  you,  the  officers  were  not 
named;  Servia  was  to  undertake  in  ad- 
vance to  dismiss  them  from  the  army, 
the  names  to  be  sent  in  subsequently. 
Can  you  name  a  country  in  the  world  that 
would  have  stood  that?  [Cries  of 
"  No."]  Supposing  Austria  or  Germany 
had  issued  an  ultimatum  of  that  kind  to 
this  country,  saying,  "  You  must  dismiss 
from  your  army,  and  from  your  navy, 
[laughter,]  all  those  officers  whom  we 
shall  subsequently  name."  Well,  I  think 
I  could  name  them  now.  [Laughter.] 
Lord  Kitchener  [loud  applause],  •  would 
go.  Sir  John  French  [applause]  would 
be  sent  away;  Gen.  Smith-Dorrien 
[applause]  would  go,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  [applause]  would  have 
to  go.  And  there  is  another  gallant  old 
warrior  who  would  go.  Lord  Roberts. 
[Applause.]  It  was  a  difficult  situation 
for  a  small  country.  Here  was  a  de- 
mand made  upon  her  by  a  great  military 
power  that  could  have  put  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  field  for  every  one  of  Ser- 
via's  men,  and  that  power  was  supported 
by  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
world.  How  did  Servia  behave?  It  is 
not  what  happens  to  you  in  life  that  mat- 
ters; it  is  the  way  in  which  you  face  it, 
["  Hear,  hear!  "]  and  Servia  faced  the 
situation  with  dignity.   She  said  to  Aus- 
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tria:  "  If  any  officers  of  mine  have  been 
guilty,  and  are  proved  to  be  guilty,  I 
will  dismiss  them."  Austria  said:  "  That 
is  not  good  enough  for  me."  It  was  not 
guilt  she  was  after,  but  capacity.  ["Hear, 
hear!  "] 

Russia's  Turn. 
Then  came  Russia's  turn.  Russia  has 
a  special  regard  for  Servia;  she  has  a 
special  interest  in  Servia.  Russians 
have  shed  their  blood  for  Servian  inde- 
pendence many  a  time,  for  Servia  is  a 
member  of  Russia's  family,  and  she  can- 
not see  Servia  maltreated.  Austria 
knew  that.  Germany  knew  it,  and  she 
turned  round  to  Russia  and  said :  "  I  in- 
sist that  you  shall  stand  by  with  your 
arms  folded  while  Austria  is  strangling 
your  little  brother  to  death."  What  an- 
swer did  the  Russian  Slav  give?  He 
gave  the  only  answer  that  becomes  a 
man.  ["  Hear,  hear!  "]  He  turned  to 
Austria,  and  said:  "You  lay  hands  on 
that  little  fellow,  and  I  will  tear  your 
ramshackle  empire  [loud  applause  and 
laughter]  limb  from  limb."  And  he  is 
doing  it!     [Loud  applause.] 

The  Little  Nations. 

That  is  the  story  of  two  little  nations. 
The  world  owes  much  to  little  nations — 
and  to  little  men!  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] This  theory  of  bigness,  this 
theory  that  you  must  have  a  big  empire, 
and  a  big  nation,  and  a  big  man — well, 
long  legs  have  their  advantage  in  a  re- 
treat. [Laughter  and  applause.]  The 
Kaiser's  ancestor  chose  his  warriors  for 
their  height,  and  that  tradition  has  be- 
come a  policy  in  Germany.  Germany 
applies  that  ideal  to  nations,  and  will 
only  allow  six-foot-two  nations  to  stand 
in  the  ranks.  [Laughter.]  But  ah!  the 
world  owes  much  to  the  little  five-foot- 
five  nations.  The  greatest  art  in  the 
world  was  the  work  of  little  nations;  the 
most  enduring  literature  of  the  world 
came  from  little  nations;  the  greatest 
literature  of  England  came  when  she 
was  a  nation  of  the  size  of  Belgium 
fighting  a  great  empire.  The  heroic 
deeds  that  thrill  humanity  through  gen- 
erations were  the  deeds  of  little  nations 
fighting   for    their    freedom.     Yes,    and 


the  salvation  of  mankind  came  through 
a  little  nation.  God  has  chosen  little 
nations  as  the  vessels  by  which  He  car- 
ries His  choicest  wines  to  the  lips  of  hu- 
manity, to  rejoice  their  hearts,  to  exalt 
their  vision,  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
their  faith;  and  if  we  had  stood  by  when 
two  little  nations  were  being  crushed 
and  broken  by  the  brutal  hands  of  bar- 
barism, our  shame  would  have  rung  down 
the  everlasting  ages.     [Loud  applause.] 

"The  Test  of  Our  Faith." 

But  Germany  insists  that  this  is  an  at- 
tack by  a  lower  civilization  upon  a  higher 
one.  [Derisive  cries.]  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  attack  was  begun  by  the  civili- 
zation which  calls  itself  the  higher  one. 
I  am  no  apologist  for  Russia;  she  has 
perpetrated  deeds  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt  her  best  sons  are  ashamed.  What 
empire  has  not?  But  Germany  is  the 
last  empire  to  point  the  finger  of  re- 
proach at  Russia.  ["  Hear,  hear!  "]  Rus- 
sia has  made  sacrifices  for  freedom — 
great  sacrifices.  Do  you  remember  the 
cry  of  Bulgaria  when  she  was  torn  by 
the  most  insensate  tyranny  that  Europe 
has  ever  seen?  Who  listened  to  that 
cry?  The  only  answer  of  the  higher 
civilization  was  that  the  liberty  of  the 
Bulgarian  peasants  was  not  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier. 
But  the  "  rude  barbarians  of  the  North  " 
sent  their  sons  by  the  thousand  to  die 
for  Bulgarian  freedom.  What  about 
England?  Go  to  Greece,  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  Germany,  France — in  all 
those  lands  I  could  point  out  places  where 
the  sons  of  Britain  have  died  for  the  free- 
dom of  those  peoples.  [Loud  applause.] 
France  has  made  sacrifices  for  the  free- 
dom of  other  lands  than  her  own.  Can 
you  name  a  single  country  in  the  world 
for  the  freedom  of  which  modern  Prus- 
sia has  ever  sacrificed  a  single  life? 
["No!"]  By  the  test  of  our  faith,  the 
highest  standard  of  civilization  is  the 
readiness  to  sacrifice  for  others.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

German  "Civilization." 

I  will  not  say  a  single  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  German  people.  They 
are  a  great  people,  and  have  great  qual- 
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ities  of  head  and  hand  and  heart.  I 
believe,  in  spite  of  recent  events,  that 
there  is  as  great  a  store  of  kindliness  in 
the  German  peasant  as  in  any  peasant  in 
the  world;  but  he  has  been  drilled  into  a 
false  idea  of  civilization.  It  is  efficient, 
it  is  capable;  but  it  is  a  hard  civilization; 
it  is  a  selfish  civilization;  it  is  a  material 
civilization.  They  cannot  comprehend 
the  action  of  Britain  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; they  say  so.  They  say,  "France 
we  can  understand;  she  is  out  for  ven- 
geance; she  is  out  for  territory — Alsace 
and  Lorraine."  [Applause.]  They  say 
they  can  understand  Russia;  she  is  fight- 
ing for  mastery — she  wants  Galicia. 
They  can  understand  you  fighting  for 
vengeance — they  can  understand  you 
fighting  for  mastery — they  can  under- 
stand you  fighting  for  greed  of  territory; 
but  they  cannot  understand  a  great  em- 
pire pledging  its  resources,  pledging  its 
might,  pledging  the  lives  of  its  children, 
pledging  its  very  existence,  to  protect  a 
little  nation  that  seeks  to  defend  herself. 
[Applause.]  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image,  high  of  purpose,  in  the  region  of 
the  spirit;  German  civilization  would  re- 
create him  in  the  image  of  a  Diesel 
machine — precise,  accurate,  powerful,  but 
with  no  room  for  soul  to  operate. 
["  Hear,  hear!  "] 

A  Philosophy  of  Blood  and  Iron. 

Have  you  read  the  Kaiser's  speeches? 
If  you  have  not  a  copy  I  advise  you  to 
buy  one;  they  will  soon  be  out  of  print, 
and  you  will  not  have  many  more  of  the 
same  sort.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
They  are  full  of  the  glitter  and  bluster 
of  German  militarism — "  mailed  fist," 
and  "  shining  armor."  Poor  old  mailed 
fist!  Its  knuckles  are  getting  a  little 
bruised.  Poor  shining  armor!  The 
shine  is  being  knocked  out  of  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] There  is  the  same  swagger  and 
boastfulness  running  through  the  whole 
of  the  speeches.  The  extract  which  was 
given  in  The  British  Weekly  this  week 
is  a  very  remarkable  product  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  spirit  we  have  to  fight. 
It  is  the  Kaiser's  speech  to  his  soldiers 
on  the  way  to  the  front: — 

Remember  that  the  German  people  are 
the  chosen  of  (5od.     On  me,  the  German 


Emperor,  the  spirit  of  God  has  descended. 
I  am  His  sword,  His  weapon,  and  His 
vicegerent.  Woe  to  the  disobedient,  and 
death  to  cowards  and  unljellevers. 

Lunacy  is  always  distressing,  but  some- 
times it  is  dangerous;  and  when  you  get 
it  manifested  in  the  head  of  the  State, 
and  it  has  become  the  policy  of  a  great 
empire,  it  is  about  time  that  it  should  be 
ruthlessly  put  away.  [Loud  applause.] 
I  do  not  believe  he  meant  all  these 
speeches;  it  was  simply  the  martial 
straddle  he  had  acquired.  But  there  were 
men  around  him  who  meant  every  word 
cf  them.  This  was  their  religion.  Treat- 
ies? Tliey  tangle  the  feet  of  Germany 
in  her  advance.  Cut  them  with  the 
sword!  Little  nations?  They  hinder  the 
advance  of  Germany.  Trample  them  in 
the  mire  under  the  German  heel!  The 
Russian  Slav?  He  challenges  the  suprem- 
acy of  Germany  and  Europe.  Hurl  your 
legions  at  him  and  massacre  him!  Brit- 
ain? She  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
predominancy  of  Germany  in  the  world. 
Wrest  the  trident  out  of  her  hand! 
Christianity?  Sickly  sentimentalism 
about  sacrifice  for  others!  Poor  pap  for 
German  digestion!  We  will  have  a  new 
diet.  Vie  will  force  it  upon  the  world. 
It  will  be  made  in  Germany — [Laughter 
and  applause] — a  diet  of  blood  and  iron. 
What  remains?  Treaties  have  gone. 
The  honor  of  nations  has  gone.  Liberty 
has  gone.  What  is  left?  Germany! 
Germany  is  left! — "Deutschland  iiber 
Alles!" 

That  is  what  we  are  fighting — ["Hear, 
hear!  "] — that  claim  to  predominancy  of 
a  material,  hard  civilization,  a  civiliza- 
tion which  if  it  once  rules  and  sways  the 
world,  liberty  goes,  democracy  vanishes. 
And  unless  Britain  and  her  sons  come  to 
the  rescue  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for 
humanity.     [Applause.] 

Have  you  followed  the  Prussian  Junker 
and  his  doings?  We  are  not  fighting 
the  German  people.  The  German  people 
are  under  the  heel  of  this  military  caste, 
and  it  will  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the 
German  peasant,  artisan  and  trader  when 
the  military  caste  is  broken.  You  know 
its  pretensions.  They  give  themselves 
the  airs  of  demi-gods.  They  walk  the 
pavements,  and  civilians  and  their  wives 
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are  swept  into  the  gutter;  they  have  no 
right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great 
Prussian  soldier.  Men,  women,  nations 
— they  all  have  to  go.  He  thinks  all  he 
has  to  say  is  "We  are  in  a  hurry."  That 
is  the  answer  he  gave  to  Belgium — 
"Rapidity  of  action  is  Germany's  greatest 
asset,"  which  means  "I  am  in  a  hurry; 
clear  out  of  the  way."  You  know  the 
type  of  motorist,  the  terror  of  the  roads, 
with  a  sixty  horse-power  car,  who  thinks 
the  roads  are  made  for  him,  and  knocks 
down  anybody  who  impedes  the  action  of 
his  car  by  a  single  mile  an  hour.  The 
Prussian  Junker  is  the  road-hog  of  Eu- 
rope. [Applause.]  Small  nationalities 
in  his  way  are  hurled  to  the  roadside, 
bleeding  and  broken.  Women  and  chil- 
dren are  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  his 
cruel  car,  and  Britain  is  ordered  out  of 
his  road.  All  I  can  say  is  this:  If  the 
old  British  spirit  is  alive  in  British 
hearts,  that  bully  will  be  torn  from  his 
seat.  [Loud  applause.]  Were  he  to  win, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  catastrophe  that 
has  befallen  democracy  since  the  day  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  and  its  ascendency. 

"  Through  Terror  to  Triumph." 

They  think  we  cannot  beat  them.  It 
will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  a  long  job; 
it  will  be  a  terrible  war;  but  in  the  end 
we  shall  march  through  terror  to 
triumph.  [Applause.]  We  shall  need 
all  our  qualities — every  quality  that 
Britain  and  its  people  possess — prudence 
in  counsel,  daring  in  action,  tenacity  in 
purpose,  courage  in  defeat,  moderation 
in  victory;  in  all  things  faith!  [Loud 
applause.] 

It  has  pleased  them  to  believe  and  to 
preach  the  belief  that  we  are  a  decadent 
and  degenerate  people.  They  proclaim 
to  the  world  through  their  professors 
that  we  are  a  non-heroic  nation  skulking 
behind  our  mahogany  counters,  while  we 
egg  on  more  gallant  races  to  their  de- 
struction. This  is  a  description  given  of 
us  in  Germany — "  a  timorous,  craven  na- 
tion, trusting  to  its  fleet."  I  think  they 
are  beginning  to  find  their  mistake  out 
already,  [applause,]  and  there  are  half 
a  million  young  men  of  Britain  who  have 
already  registered  a  vow  to  their  King 
that  they  will  cross  the  seas  and  hurl 


that  insult  to  British  courage  against  its 
perpetrators  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  Germany.  We  want  half  a  million 
more;  and  we  shall  get  them.  [Loud 
applause.] 

Wales  must  continue  doing  her  duty. 
That  was  a  great  telegram  that  you,  my 
Lord,  read  from  Glamorgan.  ["  Hear, 
hear!"]  I  should  like  to  see  a  Welsh 
Array  in  the  field.  [Loud  applause.]  I 
should  like  to  see  the  race  that  faced  the 
Norman  for  hundreds  of  years  in  a  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  the  race  that  helped  to 
win  Crecy,  the  race  that  fought  for  a 
generation  under  Glendower  against  the 
greatest  captain  in  Europe — I  should 
like  to  see  that  race  give  a  good  taste 
of  its  quality  in  this  struggle  in  Europe; 
and  they  are  going  to  do  it. 
The  Sacrifice. 

I  envy  you  young  people  your  oppor- 
tunity. They  have  put  up  the  age  limit 
for  the  army,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  marched  a  good  many  years  even 
beyond  that.  It  is  a  great  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  that  only  comes  once  in 
many  centuries  to  the  children  of  men. 
For  most  generations  sacrifice  comes  in 
drab  and  weariness  of  spirit.  It  comes 
to  you  today,  and  it  comes  today  to  us 
all,  in  the  form  of  the  glow  and  thrill  of 
a  great  movement  for  liberty,  that  im- 
pels millions  throughout  Europe  to  the 
same  noble  end.  [Applause.]  It  is  a 
great  war  for  the  emancipation  of 
Europe  from  the  thralldom  of  a  military 
caste  which  has  thrown  its  shadows  upon 
two  generations  of  men,  and  is  now 
plunging  the  world  into  a  welter  of 
bloodshed  and  death.  Some  have  already 
given  their  lives.  There  are  some  who 
have  given  more  than  their  own  lives; 
they  have  given  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  dear  to  them.  I  honor  their  courage, 
and  may  God  be  their  comfort  and  their 
strength.  But  their  reward  is  at  hand; 
those  who  have  fallen  have  died  conse- 
crated deaths.  They  have  taken  their 
part  in  the  making  of  a  new  Europe — a 
new  world.  I  can  see  signs  of  its  com- 
ing in  the  glare  of  the  battlefield. 

The  people  will  gain  more  by  this 
struggle  in  all  lands  than  they  compre- 
hend at  the  present  moment.  ["  Hear, 
hear!  "]     It  is  true  they  will  be*  free  of 
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the  greatest  menace  to  their  freedom. 
That  is  not  all.  There  is  something 
infinitely  greater  and  more  enduring 
which  is  emerging  already  out  of  this 
great  conflict — a  new  patriotism,  richer, 
nobler,  and  more  exalted  than  the  old. 
[Applause.]  I  see  among  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  shedding  themselves  of 
selfishness,  a  new  recognition  that  the 
honor  of  the  country  does  not  depend 
merely  on  the  maintenance  of  its  glory 
in  the  stricken  field,  but  also  in  protect- 
ing its  homes  from  distress.  ["  Hear, 
hear!  "]  It  is  bringing  a  new  outlook  for 
all  classes.  The  great  flood  of  luxury 
and  sloth  which  had  submerged  the  land 
is  receding,  and  a  new  Britain  is  appear- 
ing. We  can  see  for  the  first  time  the 
fundamental  things  that  matter  in  life, 
and  that  have  been  obscured  from  our 
vision  by  the  tropical  growth  of  pros- 
perity.    ["  Hear,  hear!  "] 

"The  Vision." 
May  I  tell  you  in  a  simple  parable 
what  I  think  this  war  is  doing  for  us? 
I  know  a  valley  in  North  Wales,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  snug,  comfortable,  sheltered 


by  the  mountains  from  all  the  bitter 
blasts.  But  it  is  very  enervating,  and  I 
remember  how  the  boys  were  in  the 
habit  of  climbing  the  hill  above  the 
village  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
mountains  in  the  distance,  and  to  be 
stimulated  and  freshened  by  the  breezes 
which  came  from  the  hilltops,  and  by  the 
great  spectacle  of  their  grandeur.  We 
have  been  living  in  a  sheltered  valley  for 
generations.  We  have  been  too  comfort- 
able and  too  indulgent,  many,  perhaps, 
too  selfish,  and  the  stern  hand  of  fate 
has  scourged  us  to  an  elevation  where 
we  can  see  the  great  everlasting  things 
that  matter  for  a  nation — the  great 
peaks  we  had  forgotten,  of  honor,  duty, 
patriotism,  and,  clad  in  glittering  white, 
the  great  pinnacle  of  sacrifice  pointing 
like  a  rugged  finger  to  Heaven.  We 
shall  descend  into  the  valleys  again;  but 
as  long  as  the  men  and  women  of  this 
generation  last,  they  will  carry  in  their 
hearts  the  image  of  those  great  mountain 
peaks  whose  foundations  are  not  shaken, 
though  Europe  rock  and  sway  in  the 
convulsions,  of  a  great  war.  [Enthusi- 
astic and  continued  applause.] 


Teachings  of  Gen.  von  Bernhardi 


By  Viscount  (James)  Bryce. 


London,  Oct.  3. 
The  present  war  has  had  some  unex- 
pected consequences.  It  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  world  outside  of  Ger- 
many to  some  amazing  doctrines  pro- 
claimed there,  which  strike  at  the  root  of 
all  international  morality  as  well  as  of 
all  international  law,  and  which  threaten 
a  return  to  primitive  savagery,  when 
every  tribe  was  wont  to  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre its  neighbors. 

These  doctrines  may  be  found  set  forth 
♦n  the  widely  circulated  book  of  Gen.  von 
Bernhardi,  entitled  "  Germany  and  the 
Next  War,"  published  in  1911,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  mainly  based  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  famous  professor  of  history, 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke.     To  readers  in 


other  countries,  and  I  trust  to  most  read- 
ers in  Germany  also,  they  will  appear 
to  be  an  outburst  of  militarism  run  mad, 
a  product  of  a  brain  intoxicated  by  love 
of  war  and  by  superheated  national  self- 
consciousness. 

They  would  have  deserved  little  notice, 
much  less  refutation,  but  for  one  de- 
plorable fact,  viz.,  that  action  has  re- 
cently been  taken  by  the  Government  of 
a  great  nation  (though,  as  we  hope  and 
trust,  without  the  approval  of  that  na- 
tion) which  is  consonant  with  them  and 
seems  to  imply  belief  in  their  sound- 
ness. 

Acting  on  Bernhardi's  Doctrines. 

This  fact  is  the  conduct  of  the  German 
Imperial  Government  in  the  violation  of 
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the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  France, 
had  solemnly  guaranteed  by  treaty 
(made  in  1839  and  renewed  in  1870);  in 
invading  Belgium  when  she  refused  to 
allow  her  armies  to  pass,  although 
France,  the  other  belligerent,  had  ex- 
plicitly promised  not  to  enter  Belgium; 
and  in  treating  Belgian  cities  and  people 
against  whom  she  had  no  cause  of 
quarrel  with  a  harshness  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  modern  European  war- 
fare. 

What  are  these  doctrines?  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  attribute  them  to  the 
learned  class  in  Germany,  for  whom  I 
have  profound  respect,  recognizing  their 
immense  services  to  science  and  learn- 
ing; nor  to  the  bulk  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, a  body  whose  capacity  and  up- 
rightness are  known  to  all  the  world,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  German  people  gen- 
erally. That  the  latter  hold  no  such 
views  appears  from  Bernhardi's  own 
words,  for  he  repeatedly  complains  of 
and  deplores  the  pacific  tendencies  of 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

[Note — See  Pp.  10-14  of  the  English 
translation  and  note  the  phrase:  "  As- 
pirations for  peace  seem  to  poison  the 
soul  of  the  German  people."'] 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  action 
referred  to,  which  these  doctrines  seem 
to  have  prompted,  and  which  cannot  be 
defended  except  by  them,  has  been  actu- 
ally taken  and  has  thus  brought  into  this 
war  Great  Britain,  whose  interests  and 
feelings  made  her  desire  peace,  renders 
it  proper  to  call  attention  to  them  and 
to  all  that  they  involve. 

I  have  certainly  no  prejudice  in  the 
matter,  for  I  have  been  one  of  those  who 
for  many  years  labored  to  promote  good 
relations  between  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish peoples,  that  ought  to  be  friendly, 
and  that  never  before  had  been  enemies; 
and  I  had  hoped  and  believed  till  the  be- 
ginning of  August  last  that  between 
them  at  least  there  would  be  no  war, 
because  Belgian  neutrality  would  be  re- 
spected. 

Nor  was  it  only  for  the  sake  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  that  English  friends 
of  peace  sought  to  maintain  good  feeling. 
We  had  hoped,  as  some  leading  German 


statesmen  had  hoped,  that  a  friendliness 
with  Germany  might  enable  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States,  our  closest  friends,  to  mitigate 
the  long  antagonism  of  Germany  and  of 
the  French,  with  whom  we  were  already 
on  good  terms,  and  to  so  improve  their 
relations  as  to  secure  the  general  peace 
of  Europe. 

Into  the  causes  which  frustrated  these 
efforts  and  so  suddenly  brought  on  this 
war  I  will  not  enter.  Many  others  have 
dealt  with  them;  moreover,  the  facts,  at 
least  as  we  in  England  see  and  believe 
them,  and  as  the  documents  seem  to 
prove  them  to  be,  appear  not  to  be  known 
to  the  German  people,  and  the  motives 
of  the  chief  actors  are  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained. 

One  thing,  however,  I  can  confidently 
declare:  It  was  neither  commercial  rival- 
ry nor  jealousy  of  German  power  that 
brought  Great  Britain  into  the  field,  nor 
was  there  any  hatred  in  the  British  peo- 
ple for  the  German  people,  nor  any  wish 
to  break  their  power.  The  leading  po- 
litical thinkers  and  historians  of  England 
had  g^iven  hearty  sympathy  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  German  people,  from  1815 
to  1866  and  1870,  to  attain  political  unity, 
and  they  had  sympathized  with  the 
parallel  efforts  of  the  Italians.  The  two 
nations,  German  and  British,  were  of 
kindred  race  and  linked  by  many  ties. 
To  the  German  people  even  now  we  feel 
no  sort  of  enmity.  In  both  countries 
there  were  doubtless  some  persons  who 
desired  war  and  whose  writings,  ap- 
parently designed  to  provoke  it,  did  much 
to  misrepresent  general  national  senti- 
ment; but  these  persons  were,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  small  minority  in  both  countries. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned, 
it  was  the  invasion  of  Belgium  that  ar- 
rested all  efforts  to  avert  war  and  made 
the  friends  of  peace  themselves  join  in 
holding  that  the  duty  of  fulfilling  their 
treaty  obligations  to  a  weak  State  was 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration., 

Bernhardi's  Praise  of  War. 

I  return  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  by 
von  Bcrnhardi  and  apparently  accepted 
by  the  military  caste  to  which  he  be- 
longs.    Briefly  summed  up,  they  are  as 
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follows — his  own  words  are  used  ex- 
cept when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
abridge  u  lengthened  argument: 

•  •  •  War  Ib  In  Itself  a  good  thJngr. 
It  is  a  biological  necessity  of  the  first 
Importance.     (P.    18.) 

•  •  •  "The  Inevitableness,  the  ideal- 
ism, the  blessing  of  war  as  an  indispens- 
able and  stimulating  law  of  development 
must  be  repeatedly  emphasized.     (P.  37.) 

•  •  •  War  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  furtherance  of  culture  and  power. 
Efforts  to  secure  peace  are  extraordinari- 
ly detrimental  as  soon  as  they  influence 
politics.    (P.  28.) 

•  •  •  Fortunately  these  efforts  can 
never,  attain  their  ultimate  objects  In  a 
world  bristling  with  arms,  where  healthy 
egotism  still  directs  the  policy  of  most 
countries.  God  will  see  to  it,  says  Trelt- 
schke,  that  war  always  recurs  as  a  drastic 
medicine   for  the   human   race.    (P.   36.) 

•  •  •  Efforts  directed  toward  the 
abolition  of  war  are  not  only  foolish, 
but  absolutely  immoral,  and  must  be 
stigmatized  as  unworthy  of  the  human 
race.    (P.   34.) 

•  *  *  Courts  of  arbitration  are  per- 
nicious delusions.  The  whole  Idea  repre- 
sents a  presumptlous  encroachment  on 
natural  laws  of  development,  which  can 
only  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  humanity  generally.    (P.  34.) 

•  •  •  The  maintenance  of  peace  never 
can  be  or  may  be  the  goal   of  a  policy. 

•  •  •  Efforts  for  peace  would,  if 
they  attained  their  goal,  lead  to  general 
degeneration,  as  happens  everywhere  in 
nature  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
is   eliminated.    (P.   35.) 

•  •  •  Huge  armaments  are  in  them- 
selves desirable.  They  are  the  most  nec- 
essary precondition  of  our  national 
health.    (P.    11.) 

•  •  *  The  end  all  and  be  all  of  a 
State  is  power,  and  he  who  is  not  man 
enough  to  look  this  truth  in  the  face 
should  not  meddle  with  politics,  (quoted 
from  Treltschke's  "  Polltlk.") 

•  •  •  The  State's  highest  moral  duty 
is  to  Increase  Its  power.    (P.  45-6.) 

•  •  •  The  State  is  Justified  in  mak- 
ing conquests  whenever  Its  own  advan- 
tage seems  to  require  additional  terri- 
tory.   (P.  46.) 

•  •  •  Self-preservation  Is  the  State's 
highest  ideal  and  Justifies  whatever  ac- 
tion It  may  take  if  that  action  be  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  The  State  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  morality  of  its  own  action. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  above  morality,  or,  in  other 
words,  whatever  is  necessary  is  moral. 
Recognized  rights  (1.  e.,  treaty  rights) 
are  never  absolute  rights ;  they  are  of 
human  origin,  and,  therefore,  imperfect 
and    variable.     There    are    conditions    in 


which  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  ac- 
tual truth  of  things.  In  this  case  in- 
fringement of  the  right  appears  morally 
Justified.    (P.  49.) 

•  •  •  In  fact,  the  State  Is  a  law 
unto  itself.  Weak  nations  have  not  the 
same  right  to  live  as  powerful  and  vig- 
orous nations.    (P.   34.) 

•  •  •  Any  action  In  favor  of  col- 
lective humanity  outside  the  limits  of  the 
State  and  nationality  is  impossible.  (P.  25.) 

A  Doctrine  2,200  Years  Old. 
These  are  startling  propositions, 
though  propounded  as  practically  axio- 
matic. They  are  not  new,  for  twenty- 
two  centuries  ago  the  sophist  Thrasy- 
machus  in  Plato's  "  Republic "  argued 
— Socrates  refuting  him — that  justice  is 
nothing  more  than  the  advantage  of  the 
stronger;  might  is  right. 

[Note. — Plato  laid  down  that  the  end 
for  which  the  State  exists  is  justice.} 

The  most  startling  among  them  are 
(1)  denial  that  there  are  any  duties 
owed  by  the  State  to  humanity,  except 
that  of  imposing  its  own  superior  civil- 
ization upon  as  large  a  part  of  humanity 
as  possible,  and  (2)  denial  of  the  duty 
of  observing  treaties  which  are  only  so 
much  paper  to  modern  German  writers. 

The  State  is  a  much  more  tremendous 
entity  than  it  is  to  Englishmen  or  Amer- 
icans; it  is  the  supreme  power,  with  a 
sort  of  mystic  sanctity — a  power  con- 
ceived of,  as  it  were,  self -created ;  a 
force  altogether  distinct  from  and  su- 
perior to  the  persons  who  compose  it. 
But  a  State  is,  after  all,  only  so  many 
individuals  organized  under  a  Govern- 
ment. It  is  no  wiser,  no  more  righteous 
than  the  human  beings  of  whom  it  con- 
sists, and  whom  it  sets  up  to  govern  it. 
If  it  is  right  for  persons  united  as  citi- 
zens into  a  State  to  rob  and  murder  for 
their  collective  advantage  by  their  col- 
lective power,  why  should  it  be  wicked 
for  citizens,  as  individuals,  to  do  so? 
Does  their  moral  responsibility  cease 
when  and  because  they  act  together? 
Most  legal  systems  hold  that  there  are 
acts  which  one  man  may  lawfully  do 
which  become  unlawful  if  done  by  a 
number  of  men  conspiring  together;  but 
now  it  would  seem  that  what  would  be  a 
crime  in  persons  as  individuals,  is  high 
policy   for   those    persons    united    in    a 
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State.  Has  the  State,  then,  no  morality, 
no  responsibility?  Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  a  common  humanity?  Are 
there  no  duties  owed  to  it?  Is  there 
none  of  that  "  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  which  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
recognized?  No  sense  that  even  the 
greatest  States  are  amenable  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  civilized  world? 

How  Weaker  States  Are  Affected. 

Let  us  see  how  these  doctrines  affect 
smaller  and  weaker  States  which  have 
hitherto  lived  in  comparative  security 
beside  great  powers.  They  will  be  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger, 
even  if  protected  by  treaties  guarantee- 
ing their  neutrality  and  independence. 
They  will  not  be  safe,  for  treaty  obli- 
gations are  worthless  "  when  they  do 
not  correspond  to  facts,"  i.  e.,  when  the 
strong  power  finds  that  they  stand  in 
its  way  its  interests  are  paramount. 

If  a  State  hold  valuable  mmerals,  as 
Sweden  has  iron,  and  Belgium  coal,  and 
Rumania  oil,  or  if  it  has  abundance  of 
water  power,  like  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland;  or  if  it  holds  the  mouth 
of  a  navigable  river,  the  upper  course 
of  which  belongs  to  another  nation,  a 
great  State  may  conquer  and  annex  that 
small  State  as  soon  as  it  finds  that  it 
needs  minerals  or  water  power  or  river 
mouth.  It  has  the  power,  and  power 
gives  right.  The  interests,  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  and  love  of  independence 
of  the  small  people  go  for  nothing. 
Civilization  has  turned  back  upon  itself; 
culture  is  to  expand  itself  by  barbaric 
force;  Governments  derive  their  author- 
ity, not  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, but  from  the  weapons  of  the  con- 
queror; law  and  morality  between  na- 
tions have  vanished.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Scythians  worshipped  as  their 
god  a  naked  sword;  that  is  the  deity  to 
be  installed  in  the  place  once  held  by  the 
God  of  Christianity,  the  God  of  right- 
eousness and  mercy. 

States — mostly  despotic  States — ^have 
sometimes  applied  parts  of  this  system 
of  doctrine;  but  none  have  proclaimed  it. 
The    Roman    conquerors    of    the    world 


were  not  a  scrupulous  people,  but  even 
they  stopped  short  of  these  principles; 
certainly  they  never  set  them  up  as 
an  ideal;  neither  did  those  magnificent 
Teutonic  Emperors  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
whose  fame  Gen.  von  Bernhardi  is  fond 
of  recalling.  They  did  not  enter  Italy 
as  conquerors,  claiming  her  by  right  of 
the  strongest;  they  came  on  the  faith  of 
a  legal  title  which,  however  fantastic 
it  may  seem  to  us  today,  the  Italians 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
Latin  Christendom,  admitted.  Dante, 
the  greatest  and  most  patriotic  of  Ital- 
ians, welcomed  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
into  Italy,  and  wrote  a  famous  book  to 
prove  his  claims,  vindicating  them  on  the 
ground  that  he,  as  heir  of  Rome,  stood 
for  law  and  right  and  peace.  The  noblest 
title  which  these  Emperors  chose  to  bear 
was  that  of  Imperator  Pacificus. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  were 
always  fighting,  they  appreciated  the 
blessings  of  war  much  less  than  does 
Gen.  von  Bernhardi,  and  they  valued 
peace,  not  war,  as  a  means  to  civiliza- 
tion and  culture.  They  had  not  learned 
in  the  school  of  Treitschke  that  peace 
means  decadence  and  war  is  the  true 
civilizing  influence. 

Great  Achievements  of  Small  States. 
The  doctrines  above  stated  are,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  well  calculated 
to  alarm  small  States  which  prize  their 
liberty  and  their  individualty,  and  have 
been  thriving  under  the  safeguard  of 
treaties;  but  there  are  other  considera- 
tions affecting  those  States  which  ought 
to  appeal  to  men  in  all  countries,  to 
strong  nations  as  well  as  to  weak  nations. 

The  small  States  whose  absorption  is 
now  threatened  have  been  a  potent  and 
useful — perhaps  the  most  potent  and 
useful — ^factor  in  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation. It  is  in  them  and  by  them  that 
most  of  what  is  most  precious  in  re- 
ligion, in  philosophy,  in  literature,  in 
science,  and  in  art  has  been  produced. 

The  first  great  thoughts  that  brought 
man  into  true  relation  with  God  came 
from  a  tiny  people  inhabiting  a  country 
sma'ler  than  Denmark.  The  religions  of 
mighty    Babylon    and    populoijs    Egypt 
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have  vanished;  the  religion  of  Israel  re- 
mains in  its  earlier  as  well  as  in  that 
later  form  which  has  overspread  the 
world. 

The  Greeks  were  a  small  people,  not 
united  in  one  great  State,  but  scattered 
over  coasts  and  among  hills  in  petty  city 
communities,  each  with  its  own  life. 
Slender  in  numbers,  but  eager,  versatile, 
and  intense,  they  gave  us"  the  richest, 
most  varied,  and  most  stimulating  of  all 
literatures. 

When  poetry  and  art  reappeared  after 
the  long  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  their 
most  splendid  blossoms  flowered  in  the 
small  republics  of  Italy. 

In  modern  Europe  what  do  we  not 
owe  to  little  Switzerland,  lighting  the 
torch  of  freedom  600  years  ago  and 
keeping  it  alight  through  all  the  cen- 
turies when  despotic  monarchies  held  the 
rest  of  the  European  Continent?  And 
what  to  free  Holland,  with  her  great 
men  of  learning  and  her  painters  sur- 
passing those  of  all  other  countries  save 
Italy? 

So  the  small  Scandinavian  nations 
have  given  to  the  world  famous  men  of 
science,  from  Linnaeus  downward;  poets 
like  Tegnor  and  Bjornson;  scholars  like 
Madvig;  dauntless  explorers  like  Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

England  had  in  the  age  of  Shakes- 
peare, Bacon,  and  Milton  a  population 
little  larger  than  that  of  Bulgaria  to- 
day. The  United  States  in  the  days  of 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  and  Marshall  counted 
fewer  inhabitants  than  Denmark  or 
Greece.  In  the  most  brilliant  genera- 
tions of  German  literature  and  thought, 
the  age  of  Kant  and  Lessing  and  Goethe, 
of  Hegel  and  Schiller  and  Fichte,  there 
was  no  real  German  State  at  all,  but  a 
congeries  of  principalities  and  free  cities 
— independent  centres  of  intellectual  life 
in  which  letters  and  science  produced  a 
richer  crop  than  the  two  succeeding  gen- 
erations have  raised,  just  as  Great 
Britain  also,  with  eight  times  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  year  1600,  has  had  no  more 
Shakespeares  or  Miltons. 

Culture  Decayed  in  Imperial  Rome. 
No  fiction  is  more  palpably  contra- 


dicted by  history  than  that  relied  on  by 
the  school  to  which  von  Bernhardi  be- 
longs— that  culture,  literary,  scientific, 
and  artistic,  flourishes  best  in  great 
military  States.  The  decay  of  art  and 
literature  in  the  Roman  world  began 
just  when  Rome's  military  power  had 
made  that  world  one  great  and  ordered 
State.  The  opposite  view  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth,  though  one  must 
admit  that  no  general  theory  regarding 
the  relations  of  art  and  letters  to  Gov- 
ernments and  political  conditions  has 
ever  yet  been  proved  to  be  sound. 

[Note — Gen.  von  Bemhardi'B  knoxcJedge 
of  current  history  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  he  assumes  (1)  that  trade 
rivalry  makes  war  probable  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
(2)  that  he  believes  that  the  Indian 
princes  and  peoples  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  Great  Britain  should  she  be  in- 
volved in  war,  and  (3)  that  he  expects 
her  self-governing  colonies  to  take  such 
an  opportunity  of  severing  their  con- 
nection ioith  her.1 

The  world  is  already  too  uniform  and 
is  becoming  more  uniform  every  day. 
A  few  leading  languages,  a  few  forms 
of  civilization,  a  few  types  of  character, 
are  spreading  out  from  the  seven  or 
eight  greatest  States  and  extinguishing 
weaker  languages,  forms,  and  types. 
Although  great  States  are  stronger  and 
more  populous,  their  peoples  are  not 
necessarily  more  gifted,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  minor  languages  and  types 
would  be  a  misfortune  for  the  world's 
future  development. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  arrest  the 
forces  which  seem  to  be  making  for  that 
extinction,  but  we  certainly  ought  not 
strengthen  them.  Rather  we  ought  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  smaller  States 
and  to  favor  the  rise  and  growth  of  new 
peoples.  Not  merely  because  they  were 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Sultans 
like  Abdul  Hamid  did  the  intellect  of 
Europe  welcome  the  successively  won 
liberations  of  Greece,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Montenegro;  it  was  also  in  the  hope 
that  those  countries  would  in  time  de- 
velop out  of  their  present  crude  condi- 
tions new  type.s  of  culture,  new  centres 
of  productive  intellectual  life. 
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Gen.  von  Bernhardi  invokes  history  as 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  He  appeals 
to  Caesar;  to  Caesar  let  him  go.  "  Die 
Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht," 
("  World  history  is  world  tribunal.")  His- 
tory declares  that  no  nation,  however 
great,  is  entitled  to  try  to  impose  its 
type  of  civilization  on  others.  No  race, 
not  even  the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  leadership  of  hu- 
manity. Each  people  has  in  its  time 
contributed  something  that  was  distinc- 
tively its  own,  and  the  world  is  far  richer 
thereby  than  if  any  one  race,  however 
gifted,  had  established  its  permanent 
ascendency. 

We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  do  not 
claim  for  ourselves,  any  more  than  we 
admit  in  others,  any  right  to  dominate 
by  force  or  to  impose  our  own  type  of 
civilization  on  less  powerful  races.  Per- 
haps we  have  not  that  assured  conviction 
of  its  superiority  which  the  school  of  von 
Bernhardi  expressed  for  the  Teutons  of 
North  Germany.  We  know  how  much 
we  owe,  even  within  our  own  islands,  to 
the  Celtic  race;  and,  though  we  must 
admit  that  peoples  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
have,  like  others,  made  some  mistakes 
and  sometimes  abused  their  strength,  let 
it  be  remembered  what  have  been  the 
latest  acts  they  have  done  abroad. 

Praises   American   Altruism. 

The  United  States  have  twice  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  Cuba,  which 
they  could  easily  have  retained;  they 
have  resisted  all  temptations  to  annex 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
in  which  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
citizens  were  for  three  years  in  con- 
stant danger.  So  Great  Britain  also  six 
years  ago  restored  the  amplest  self- 
government  to  two  South  African  re- 
publics, having  already  agreed  to  the 
maintenance  on  equal  terms  of  the  Dutch 
language;  and  the  citizens  of  those  re- 
publics, which  were  in  arms  against  her 
thirteen  years  ago,  have  now  spon- 
taneously come  forward  to  support  her 
by  arms  under  the  gallant  leader  who 
then  commanded  the  Boers;  and  I  may 
add  that  one  reason  why  the  Princes  of 
India  have  rallied  so  promptly  and  heart- 
ily to  Great  Britain  in  this  war  is  be- 


cause for  many  years  past  we  have 
avoided  annexing  the  territories  of  those 
Princes,  allowing  them  to  adopt  heirs 
when  the  successors  of  their  own  families 
failed,  and  leaving  to  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
government. 

Service  the  Test  of  Greatness. 

It  is  only  vulgar  minds  that  mistake 
bigness  for  greatness;  for  greatness  is 
of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body.  In  the 
judgment  which  history  will  hereafter 
pass  upon  the  forty  centuries  of  record- 
ed progress  toward  civilization  that  now 
lie  behind  us,  what  are  the  tests  it  will 
apply  to  determine  the  true  greatness  of 
a  people?  Not  population,  not  territory, 
not  wealth,  not  military  power;  rather 
will  history  ask  what  examples  of  lofty 
character  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
honor  and  duty  has  a  people  given? 
What  has  it  done  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  knowledge  ?  What  thoughts  and 
what  ideals  of  permanent  value  and  un- 
exhausted fertility  has  it  bequeathed  to 
mankind?  What  works  has  it  produced 
in  poetry,  music,  and  other  arts  to  be 
an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment  to 
posterity?  The  small  peoples  need  not 
fear  the  application  of  such  tests. 

The  world  advances,  not,  as  the  Bern- 
hardi school  supposes,  only  or  even 
mainly  by  fighting;  it  advances  mainly 
by  thinking  and  by  the  process  of  recip- 
rocal teaching  and  learning;  by  the  con- 
tinuous and  unconscious  co-operation  of 
all  its  strongest  and  finest  minds.  Each 
race— Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Iberian,  Slavonic — has  something  to  give, 
each  something  to  learn;  and  when  their 
blood  is  blended  the  mixed  stock  may 
combine  gifts  of  both.  Most  progressive 
races  have  been  those  who  combined 
willingness  to  learn  with  strength,  which 
enabled  them  to  receive  without  loss  to 
their  own  quality,  retaining  their  primal 
vigor,  but  entering  into  the  labors  6f 
others,  as  the  Teutons  who  settled  within 
the  dominions  of  Rome  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  the  old  civilization. 

Let  me  disclaim  once  more  before  I 
close,  any  intention  to  attribute  to  the 
German  people  the  principles  set  forth 
by  the  school  of  Treitschke  and  Bern- 
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hardi — the  school  which  teaches  hatred 
of  peace  and  arbitration,  disregard  of 
treaty  obligations,  scorn  for  weaker 
peoples.  We  in  England  would  feel  even 
deeper  sadness  than  weighs  upon  us  now 
if  we  could  suppose  that  such  principles 
had  been  embraced  by  the  nation  whose 
thinkers  have  done  so  much  for  human 
progress  and  who  have  produced  so  many 
shining  examples  of  Christian  saintli- 
ness;  but  when  those  principles  have  been 
ostentatiously  proclaimed,  when  a  peace- 
ful neutral  country  which  the  other 
belligerent  had  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
undertaken  to  respect  has  been  invaded 
•  and  treated  as  Belgium  has  been  treated, 
and  when  attempts  are  made  to  justify 
these  deeds  as  incidental  to  a  campaign 
for  civilization  and  culture,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  how  untrue  and 
how  pernicious  such  principles  are. 
Most  Wars  Needless  and  Unjust. 
What  are  the  teachings  of  history  to 
which  Gen.  Bernhardi  is  fond  of  appeal- 
ing? That  war  has  been  the  constant 
handmaid  of  tyranny  and  the  source  of 
more  than  half  the  miseries  of  man; 
that,  although  some  wars  have  been 
necessary  and  have  given  occasion  for  a 
display  of  splendid  heroism — wars  of  de- 
fense against  aggression  or  to  succor  the 
oppressed — most  wars  have  been  need- 
less or  unjust;  that  the  mark  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilization  has  been  the  sub- 
stitution of  friendship  for  hatred  and  of 
peaceful  for  warlike  ideals;  that  small 
peoples  have  done  and  can  do  as  much 
for  the  common  good  of  humanity  as 
large  psoples;  that  treaties  must  be  ob- 
served, (for  what  are  they  but  records 
of  national  faith,  solemnly  pledged,  and 
what  could  bring  mankind  more  surely 
and  swiftly  back  to  that  reign  of  vio- 


lence and  terror  from  which  it  has  been 
slowly  rising  for  the  last  ten  centuries 
than  the  destruction  of  trust  in  the 
plighted  faith  of  nations?) 

No  event  has  brought  out  that  essen- 
tial unity  which  now  exists  in  the  world 
so  forcibly  as  this  war  has  done,  for  no 
event  has  ever  so  affected  every  part  of 
the  world.  Four  continents  are  involved, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  New 
World  suffers  grievously  in  its  trade, 
industry,  and  finances.  Thus  the  whole 
world  is  interested  in  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  calamity  and  there  is 
a  general  feeling  throughout  the  world 
that  the  causes  which  have  brought  it 
upon  us  must  be  removed. 

W>  are  told  that  armaments  must  be 
reduced;  that  the  baleful  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism must  be  quenched;  that  peoples 
must  everywhere  be  admitted  to  a  fuller 
share  in  the  control  of  foreign  policy; 
that  efforts  must  be  made  to  establish 
a  sort  of  league  of  concord — some  system 
of  international  relations  and  reciprocal 
peace  alliances  by  which  weaker  nations 
may  be  protected  and  under  which  dif- 
ferences between  nations  may  be  ad- 
justed by  courts  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation of  wider  scope  than  those  that 
now  exist. 

All  these  things  are  desirable,  but  no 
scheme  for  preventing  future  wars  will 
have  any  chance  of  success  unless  it 
rests  upon  the  assurance  that  the  States 
which  enter  into  it  will  loyally  and 
steadfastly  abide  by  it,  and  that  each 
and  all  of  them  will  join  in  coercing  by 
their  overwhelming  united  strength  any 
State  which  may  disregard  obligations 
it  has  undertaken.  The  faith  of  treaties 
is  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  the 
temple  of  peace  can  be  built  up. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


Entrance  of  France  Into  War 


By  President  Poincare  and  Premier  Viviani. 


Proclamation    Issued   to   the   People   of 

France  by  President  Poincare, 

Paris,  Aug.  1. 

For  some  days  the  condition  of  Europe 
has  become  coiisiderably  more  serious  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  diplomacy.  The 
horizon  has  become  darkened. 

At  this  hour  most  of  the  nations  have 
mobilized  their  forces. 

Some  countries,  even  though  protected 
by  neutrality,  have  thought  it  right  to 
take  this  step  as  a  precaution. 

Some  powers,  whose  constitutional  and 
military  laws  do  not  resemble  our  own, 
have  without  issuing  a  decree  of  mobili- 
zation begun  and  continued  preparations 
which  are  in  reality  equivalent  to  mo- 
bilization and  which  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  anticipation  of  it  {qui  n'en 
sont  que  I'execution  anticipee). 

France,  who  has  always  declared  her 
pacific  intentions,  and  who  has  at  the 
darkest  hours  {dans  des  heures  tragiques) 
given  to  Europe  counsels  of  moderation 
and  a  living  example  of  prudence 
{sagesse),  who  has  multiplied  her  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  world's  peace, 
has  herself  prepared  for  all  eventualties 
and  has  taken  from  this  moment  the 
first  indispensable  measures  for  the 
safety  of  her  territory. 

But  our  legislation  does  not  allow  us 
to  complete  these  preparations  without 
a  decree  of  mobilization. 

Careful  of  its  responsibility  and  realiz- 
ing that  it  would  be  failing  in  a  sacred 
task  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  the 
Government  has  issued  the  decree  which 
the  situation  demands. 

Mobilization  is  not  war.  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  best  means  of  assur- 
ing peace  with  honor. 

Strong  in  its  ardent  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis  the 
Government,  protected  by  such  precau- 
tions as  are  necessary,  will  continue  its 


diplomatic  efforts,  and  it  still  hopes  to 
succeed. 

It  relies  upon  the  calm  of  this  noble 
nation  not  to  give  rein  to  emotions  which 
are  not  justified.  It  relies  upon  the 
patriotism  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  it 
knows  that  there  is  not  one  who  is  not 
ready  to  do  his  duty. 

At  this  moment  parties  no  longer  ex- 
ist; there  remains  only  France,  the 
eternal,  the  pacific,  the  resolute.  There 
remains  only  the  fatherland  of  right  and 
of  justice,  entirely  united  in  calm  vig- 
ilance and  dignity. 


NEUTRALIZED 

STATE  RESPECTED. 


Telegram  from  M.  Viviani,  French  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Ministry  in  Lux- 
embourg, Published 
Aug.    3. 

Please  declare  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  intended  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  as  it  has  shown  by  its  at- 
titude. The  violation  of  this  neutrality 
by  Germany  is,  however,  of  a  nature 
which  compels  France  to  take  henceforth 
the  measures  in  this  respect  required  by 
her  defense  and  interests. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Luxembourg  has 
protested  to  the  German  Government, 
and  has  brought  this  protest  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris, 
stating  the  following  facts: 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Germans  entered  Luxembourg 
territory  by  the  bridges  of  Wasserbourg 
(?)  and  Remleh,  proceeding  toward  the 
south  of  the  country  and  Luxembourg, 
its  capital.  They  have  also  brought  to- 
ward this  point  armored  trains,  with 
troops  and  munitions  of  war.  ,  Further, 
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the  special  French  Commissioner  at 
Petitcroix  has  announced  to  the  Suret6 
G^nerale  that  the  Germans  have  just 
opened  fire  on  the  frontier  station  of 
Delle-Petitcroix.  Two  German  cavalry 
officers  have  just  been  killed  at  Roncray 
and  Boxson,  ten  kilometers  on  our  side 
of  the  frontier. 


THE  NATION  IN  ARMS. 


Address   to   the   French   Parliament   by 
President  Poincare,  Aug.  4. 

Our  nation  is  in  arms  and  trembling 
with  eagerness  to  defend  the  land  of  our 
fathers. 

France  is  faithfully  supported  by  her 
ally,  Russia.  She  is  upheld  by  the  loyal 
friendship  of  England,  and,  already,  from 
all  points  of  the  civilized  world,  go  out 
to  her  expressions  of  sympathy  and  good- 
will, for  she  represents  today,  once  again 
before  the  universe,  liberty,  justice,  and 
reason. 

Lift  up  your  hearts!    Long  live  France ! 


POSITION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Address  of  Premier  Viviani  to  the  French 
Senate  and  House  of  Deputies,  Aug.  4. 

This  speech  has  been  called  by  M.  Jua- 
"terand,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
litatea,  "  the  chief  document  printed  up  to 
HOW  [Nov.  1]  in  which  the  French  situa- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  present  war,  has 
been  expounded." 


Gentlemen,  the  German  Ambassador 
left  Paris  yesterday,  after  having  noti- 
fied us  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war. 

The  Government  is  in  duty  bound  to 
■^ive  Parliament  a  truthful  recital  of 
die  events  which,  within  less  than  ten 
days,  have  brought  about  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  obliged  France,  peaceful  and 
strong,  to  defend  her  frontier  against 
an  attack  the  premeditated  suddenness 
of  which  emphasizes  its  odious  injus- 
tice. 

This  attack,  entirely  inexcusable  and 
begun  before  any  declaration  of  war 
notified  us  of  it,  is  the  last  act  in  a 
plan  whose  origin  and  aim  I  intend  to 


lay  bare  before  our  republic  and  be- 
fore civilized  public  opinion. 

After  the  abominable  crime  which 
cost  the  lives  of  the  heir  to  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  throne  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  trouble  arose  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Vienna  and 
Belgrade. 

Most  of  the  great  powers  were  not 
informed  of  this  except  semi-officially 
up  to  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  July,  on 
which  day  the  Ambassadors  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary sent  them  a  circular  note, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  object  of  this  note  was  to  explain 
and  justify  an  ultimatum  sent  the  even- 
ing before  to  Servia,  through  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  at  Belgrade. 

This  ultimatum  asserted  that  a  num- 
ber of  Servian  subjects  and  associa- 
tions were  implicated  in  the  crime  of 
Serajevo,  and  implied  that  members  of 
the  Servian  Government  themselves  were 
not  without  complicity  in  it.  It  de- 
manded a  reply  from  Servia,  giving  Sat- 
urday, July  25,  at  6  in  the  evening,  as 
the  time  limit. 

Austria  Amazes  Allies. 

The  reparations  demanded,  or,  at  least, 
some  among  them,  unquestionably  were 
derogatory  to  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
nation.  But  in  spite  of  their  extreme 
character  Servia,  on  July  25,  declared 
that  she  submitted  to  them  almost  with- 
out a  reservation  of  any  sort. 

The  advice  transmitted  by  France, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain  from  the  very 
first  to  Belgrade  was  not  without  its  ef- 
fect in  bringing  about  this  submission, 
which  was  a  success  for  Austria-Hungary 
and  likewise  a  guarantee  toward  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace. 

This  advice  was  all  the  more  valuable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Austria-Hun- 
gary's demands  had  been  inadequately 
foreshadowed  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Triple  Entente,  to  whom,  during  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  had  repeatedly  given 
assurances  that  its  demands  would  be  ex- 
tremely moderate. 
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It  was,  therefore,  with  justified  aston- 
ishment that  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  London  heard,  on  July 
26,  that  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Bel- 
grade, after  an  examination  lasting  only 
a  few  minutes,  had  declared  the  Servian 
reply  unacceptable  and  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Germany  the  Stumbling  Block. 

This  astonishment  was  rendered 
greater  by  the  fact  that,  on  Friday,  the 
21st,  the  German  Ambassador  had  visited 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  him  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  Austro-Servian  dis- 
pute should  be  localized  and  not  made 
the  subject  of  intervention  by  the  great 
powers,  and  that,  unless  such  were  the 
case,  "  incalculable  consequences  "  were 
to  be  feared.  Like  action  was  taken  on 
Saturday,  the  25th,  at  London  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Is  it  necessary,  gentlemen,  to  point 
out  to  you  the  difference  between  the 
menacing  methods  employed  by  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Paris  and  the 
conciliatory  sentiments  of  which  the 
powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  had  just 
given  proof  by  their  advice  to  Servia  to 
submit  ? 

Nevertheless,  passing  over  the  abnor- 
mal character  of  the  German  action, 
we,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies  and 
friends,  immediately  instituted  measures 
of  conciliation  and  invited  Germany  to 
take  part  in  them. 

From  the  very  first  we  were  chagrined 
to  find  that  our  acts  and  efforts  found 
no  echo  at  Berlin. 

Not  only  did  Germany  seem  unwilling 
to  give  Austria-Hungary  the  amicable 
advice  which  her  situation  authorized  her 
to  give,  but,  from  that  very  time  and 
even  more  in  the  ensuing  days,  she 
seemed  to  place  herself  between  the 
Vienna  Cabinet  and  the  propositions  of 
a  compromise  emanating  from  the  other 
powers. 

On  Tuesday,  July  28,  Austria-Hun- 
gary declared  war  on  Servia.  This  dec- 
laration of  war,  complicating  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  situation  brought  about 
by  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 


lent  color  to  the  assumption  that  there 
had  been  a  premeditated  plan  to  make 
war,  a  systematic  programme  for  the 
subjugation  of  Servia. 

Thus  not  only  the  independence  of  a 
brave  nation  became  involved,  but  also 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkans,  set 
forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  of  1913, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  adhesion  of 
all  the  great  powers. 

Notwithstanding,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  British  Government,  always  inter- 
ested in  the  most  steadfast  manner  in 
the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  the 
negotiations  continued,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  the  powers  constituting  the  Triple 
Entente  tried  to  continue  them. 

To  their  common  desire  was  due  the 
proposition  for  quadruple  action,  viz., 
by  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
with  the  object  of  assuring  to  Austria 
all  legitimate  reparation  and  bringing 
about  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the 
difficulty.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  the 
Russian  Government,  noting  the  persist- 
ent blocking  of  these  attempts,  Austria's 
mobilization  and  her  declaration  of  war, 
and  fearing  that  Servia  would  be  crushed 
by  military  force,  decided,  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure,  to  mobilize  her  troops 
in  four  military  zones,  namely,  only  those 
stationed  along  the  Austro-Hungarian 
frontier. 

In  doing  this  it  took  care  to  notify 
the  German  Government  that  this  step, 
limited  in  character  and  not  constituting 
an  offensive  move  against  Austria,  was 
not  in  any  way  directed  against  Ger- 
many. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  the  German  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
showed  no  objection  to  recognizing  this. 

Germany  Becomes  Warlike. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  attempts 
of  Great  Britain,  backed  by  Russia  and 
with  the  support  of  France,  for  establish- 
ing contact  between  Austria  and  Servia 
under  the  moral  auspices  of  Europe,  was 
met  in  Berlin  by  a  premeditated  negative 
attitude,  the  existence  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely proved  by  the  diplomatic  com- 
munications. , 
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This  made  a  troublous  state  of  af- 
fairs which  pointed  to  the  existence  at 
Berlin  of  certain  mental  reservations.  A 
few  hours  later  these  suppositions  and 
fears  were  destined  to  be  changed  into 
certainties. 

For  the  negative  attitude  of  Germany 
was  transformed  thirty-six  hours  later 
into  truly  alarming  initiative.  On  July 
31,  Germany,  by  declaring  a  state  of 
war,  cut  off  the  communication  between 
herself  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  gave 
herself  perfect  freedom  to  make  military 
preparations  against  France,  in  complete 
secrecy,  which  nothing,  as  you  have  seen, 
could  justify. 

During  several  days  and  under  condi- 
tions difficult  to  explain  Germany  had 
been  preparing  to  change  her  army  from 
a  peace  to  a  war  footing. 

From  July  25  in  the  morning,  that  is 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limit  set  Servia  by  Austria,  she  had 
brought  to  their  full  strength  the  garri- 
sons in  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  the  same 
day  she  had  placed  the  works  close  to  the 
frontier  in  a  state  of  effective  armament. 
On  the  26th  she  had  prescribed  for  the 
railroads  the  preparatoiy  measures  for 
concentration.  On  the  27th  she  had  made 
requisitions  and  placed  her  covering 
troops  in  position.  On  the  28th  the  sum- 
moning of  individual  reservists  began, 
including  those  distant  from  the  fron- 
tier. 

Could  we  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  Ger- 
many's intentions  after  her  taking  all 
these  measures  with  relentless  thorough- 
ness? 

France  Forced  to  Act. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when,  on 
July  31,  in  the  evening,  the  German 
Government,  which  had  not  taken  any 
positive  part  since  the  24th  in  the  con- 
ciliatory efforts  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
sent  to  the  Russian  Government  an  ulti- 
matum alleging  that  Russia  had  ordered 
the  general  mobilization  of  her  armies, 
and  demanding  the  cessation  of  this 
mobilization  within  twelve  hours. 

This  demand,  all  the  more  offensive  as 
to  form  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a 
few  hours  earlier  Emperor  Nicholas, 
actuated   by    a    spontaneous   feeling    of 


confidence,  had  asked  the  German  Em- 
peror to  mediate,  was  made  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  at  the  request  of  England 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  Germany,  the 
Russian  Government  was  accepting  a 
proposition  of  a  kind  calculated  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  tke 
Austro-Servian  conflict  and  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Russian  difficulties  by  means  of  the 
simultaneous  cessation  of  military  oper- 
ations and  preparations. 

On  the  same  day  there  were  added  to 
this  unfriendly  step  toward  Russia  acts 
of  distinct  hostility  toward  France; 
rupture  of  communications  by  roads, 
railways,  telegraph,  and  telephone,  seiz- 
ure of  French  locomotives  upon  arrival 
at  the  frontier,  placing  of  rapid-fire  guns 
in  the  middle  of  railway  lines  which  had 
been  torn  up,  and  concentration  of  troops 
on  our  frontier. 

From  that  moment  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  believe  any  longer  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  pacific  protestations  which 
the  representative  of  Germany  continued 
to  lavish  upon  us. 

We  were  aware  that,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  which 
Germany  had  made,  she  was  mobilizing. 

We  learned  that  six  classes  of  reserv- 
ists had  been  summoned  and  that  con- 
centration of  army  corps  was  under  way, 
even  of  those  corps  stationed  a  long 
distance  from  the  frontier. 

In  proportion  as  these  events  devel- 
oped, the  Government,  alert  and  vigilant, 
took  day  by  day,  even  hour  by  hour,  the 
precautionary  measures  made  necessary 
by  the  situation;  general  mobilization  of 
our  land  and  sea  forces  was  ordered. 

The  same  evening,  at  7:30,  Germany, 
ignoring  the  acceptance  by  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Cabinet  of  the  English  proposi- 
tion to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
declared  war  upon  Russia. 

Denies  Hostile  Acts  by  French. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  despite 
the  extreme  moderation  of  France  and 
the  pacific  statements  of  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  scorning  the 
rules  of  international  law,  Gennan 
troops  crossed  our  frontier  at  three  dif- 
ferent points. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1867  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  Luxemburg,  of  which  Prussia 
was  a  signatory,  they  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Grand  Duchy,  thus  evoking 
a  protest  from  the  Luxemburg  Govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  even  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  menaced.  On  the  evening  of  Aug. 
2  the  German  Minister  handed  to  the 
Belgian  Government  an  ultimatum  de- 
manding that  military  operations  against 
France  be  facilitated  by  Belgium  under 
the  lying  pretext  that  Belgian  neutrality 
was  threatened  by  us. 

The  Belgian  Government  refused,  an- 
nouncing that  it  had  resolved  to  defend 
energetically  its  neutrality  respected  by 
France  and  guaranteed  by  treaties,  espe- 
cially by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Since  then,  gentlemen,  acts  of  aggres- 
sion have  been  repeated,  multiplied,  and 
accentuated.  Our  frontier  has  been 
crossed  at  more  than  fifteen  places. 
Rifle  shots  have  been  fired  at  our 
soldiers  and  customs  officials.  There 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Yester- 
day a  German  military  aviator  dropped 
three  bombs  on  Luneville. 

The  German  Ambassador,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  great  powers,  we 
communicated  these  acts  did  not  deny 
them,  nor  even  express  regret.  On  the 
contrary,  he  came  to  me  yesterday  even- 
ing to  ask  for  his  passport  and  notify 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war, 
alleging  without  justification  hostile 
acts  committed  by  French  aviators  on 
German  territory  in  the  Eiffel  region, 
and  even  on  the  railway  from  Karlsruhe 
to  Nuremberg.  Here  is  the  letter  on  this 
subject  which  he  handed  to  me: 

Mr.  President :  German  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  have  talten  note  of  a 
certain  number  of  acts  of  a  hostile  char- 
acter committed  on  German  territory  by 
French  military  aviators.  Several  of  the 
latter  have  clearly  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  by  flying  over  the  territory 
of  that  nation.  One  tried  to  destroy  build- 
ings near  Wesel,  others  were  seen  over 
the  Eiffel  region,  another  threw  bombs  on 
the  railway  line  between  Karlsruhe  and 
Nuremberg. 

I  have  been  charged  with  informing 
your  Excellency,  and  now  have  the  honor 
of  doing  so,  that  in  view  of  these  acts  of 


aggression  the  German  Empire  now  con- 
siders itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  France 
as  a  result  of  the  acts  of  the  latter  power. 

I  have  at  the  same  time  the  honor  of 
bringing  to  your  Excellency's  Itnowledge 
that  the  German  authorities  will  detain 
French  merchant  vessels  in  German  ports, 
but  will  release  them  If  within  forty- 
eight  hours  complete  reciprocity  is  assured. 

My  diplomatic  mission  having  termi- 
nated, all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is 
to  request  your  Excellency  to  provide  me 
with  my  passports  and  take  whatever 
measures  your  Excellency  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  effect  my  return  to  Germany 
with  the  personnel  of  the  embassy  and 
of  the  Bavarian  Legation  and  the  Consul- 
ate General  of  Germany  at  Paris. 

With  sentiments  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. SCHOEN. 

Is  it  necessary,  gentlemen,  that  I 
should  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  pretexts  brought  forward  as  griev- 
ances? Never  at  any  time  has  any 
French  aviator  gone  into  Belgium;  no 
French  aviator  las  committed  an  act  of 
hostility  either  in  Bavaria  or  any  other 
part  of  Germany.  European  public 
opinion  has  already  done  justice  to  these 
miserable  inventions. 

We  immediately  took  all  needed  steps 
against  this  aitack,  which  violates  all 
laws  of  equity  and  rules  of  public  law. 
The  carrying  out  of  these  is  progressing 
with  thorough  system  and  absolute  calm. 

The  mobilization  of  the  Russian  Army 
is  also  being  continued  with  remarkable 
energy  and  boundless  enthusiasm. 

The  Belgian  Army,  mobilized  up  to 
250,000  men,  is  preparing  with  magnif- 
icent spirit  to  defend  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  its  country. 

The  English  fleet  is  entirely  mobilized, 
and  the  order  has  been  given  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  land  forces. 

Since  1912  there  have  been  consulta- 
tions between  the  English  and  French 
General  Staffs.  These  had  resulted  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  M.  Paul  Cambon.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  these  known  yester- 
day in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  British 
Government,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
reading  these  two  documents  to  this 
Parliament:  • 
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London,  Forelsrn  Office,  Nov.  22.  1912. 
My  Dear  Ambassador: 

Prom  time  to  time  In  recent  years  the 
French  and  British  naval  and  military 
experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has 
always  been  understood  that  such  con- 
sultation does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of 
either  Government  to  decide  at  any  future 
time  whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other  by 
armed  force.  We  have  agreed  that  con- 
sultation between  experts  is  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  engagement 
that  commits  either  Government  to  action 
in  a  contingency  that  has  not  arisen  and 
may  never  arise.  The  disposition,  for 
instance,  of  the  French  and  British  fleets 
respectively  at  the  present  moment  is  not 
based  upon  an  engagement  to  co-operate 
in   war. 

You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that, 
if  either  Government  had  grave  reason 
to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third 
power,  it  might  become  essential  to  know 
whether  it  could  in  that  event  depend 
upon   the   armed   assistance  of  the   other. 

I  agree  that,  if  either  Government  had 
grave  reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  a  third  power,  or  something 
that  threatened  the  general  peace,  it 
should  Immediately  discuss  with  the  other 
whether  both  Governments  should  act  to- 
gether to  prevent  aggression  and  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures 
they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common. 
If  these  measures  Involved  action,  the 
plans  of  the  General  Staffs  would  at  once 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
Governments  would  then  decide  what  ef- 
fect should  be  given  to  them.    Yours,  &c., 

E.  GREY. 

M.    PAUL  CAMBON  TO    SIR   EDWARD 
GREY. 
London.    Nov.    23,    1912. 

Dear  Sir  Edward :  You  reminded  me 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  22d  November, 
that  during  the  last  few  years  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  consulted  with  each 
other  from  time  to  time ;  that  it  had  al- 
ways been  understood  that  these  consulta- 
tions should  not  restrict  the  liberty  of 
either  Government  to  decide  In  the  future 
whether  they  should  lend  each  other  the 
support  of  their  armed  forces ;  that,  on 
either  side,  these  consultations  between 
experts  were  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  engagements  binding  our  Gov- 
ernments to  take  action  in  certain 
eventualities ;  that,  however,  I  had  re- 
marked to  you  that,  if  one  or  other  of  the 
two  Governments  had  grave  reasons  to 
fear  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of 
a  third  power,  it  would  become  essential 
to  know  whether  it  could  count  on  the 
armed   support  of  the  other. 

Your  letter  answers  that  point,  and  I 
am  authorized  to  state  that.  In  the  event 
of   one   of  our    two    Governments    having 


grave  reasons  to  fear  either  an  attack 
from  a  third  power,  or  some  event 
threatening  the  general  peace,  that  Gov- 
ernment would  Immediately  examine  with 
the  other  the  question  whether  both  Gov- 
ernments should  act  together  in  order  to 
prevent  aggression  or  preserve  peace.  If 
so,  the  two  Governments  would  deliberate 
as  to  the  measures  which  they  would  be 
prepared  to  take  in  common.  If  those 
measures  involved  action  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  take  Into  immediate  con- 
sideration the  plans  of  their  General 
Staffs  and  would  then  decide  as  to  the 
effect  to  be  given  to  those  plans. 
Yours,  Ac,  PAUL  CAMBON. 

Government's  Acts  Beyond  Reproach. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  spoke 
of  France,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
members,  in  lofty  and  impassioned  words, 
which  have  already  elicited  genuine  re- 
sponse from  all  French  hearts. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  I  wish,  from  this  rostrum,  to 
thank  the  British  Government  for  the 
cordiality  of  its  words,  and  the  French 
Parliament  will  join  me  in  this. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  made  this  declaration  particu- 
larly: 

That  in  case  the  German  fleet  entered 
the  Channel  or  steamed  northward  in  the 
North  Sea  to  go  around  the  British  Isles 
with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French 
Coast  or  the  French  Navy,  and  to  harass 
the  French  merchant  marine,  the  English 
fleet  would  Interfere  by  giving  the  French 
fleet  Its  entire  protection.  In  such  manner 
that  from  that  moment  England  and  Ger- 
many would  be  in  a  state  of  war. 

Thus,  from  the  present  moment,  the 
English  fleet  is  guarding  our  northern 
and  western  coast  against  German  ag- 
gression. 

Gentlemen,  those  are  the  facts.  I  think 
that,  taken  as  a  close-knit  whole,  they 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  acts  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  Neverthe- 
less, I  wish  to  conclude  by  giving  the 
true  meaning  of  this  unprecedented  ag- 
gression of  which  France  is  the  victim. 

The  victors  of  1870,  as  you  know,  have 
felt  at  various  times  the  desire  of  renew- 
ing the  blows  which  they  had  dealt  us. 
In  1875  the  war  for  finishing  vanquished 
France  was  prevented  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  two  powers  destined  to  be 
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united  to  us  later  by  the  ties  of  alliance 
and  friendship — by  the  intervention  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Since  then  the  French  Republic,  by  the 
restoration  of  its  strength  and  the  mak- 
ing of  diplomatic  agreements,  invariably 
lived  up  to,  has  succeeded  in  freeing  itself 
from  the  yoke  which  Bismarck  had  been 
able  to  impose  upon  Europe  even  in  days 
of  peace. 

It  re-established  the  European  balance 
of  power,  that  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  each  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  deceiving  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  this  work  of  pacific  reparation, 
liberation,  and  dignity,  definitely  sealed 
in  1904  and  1907  with  the  support  of 
King  Edward  VII.  of  England  and  of  the 
royal  Government,  which  the  German 
Empire  desires  to  destroy  today  by  an 
audacious  piece  of  violence. 

Germany  can  reproach  us  with  noth- 
ing. 

We  have  made  an  unprecedented  sacri- 
fice to  peace  by  bearing  in  silence  for 
half  a  century  the  wound  inflicted  by 
Germany. 

We  have  acquiesced  in  other  sacrifices 
in  all  the  disputes  which,  since  1904,  im- 
perial diplomacy  has  systematically  pro- 
voked either  in  Morocco  or  elsewhere,  in 
1905  as  well  as  in  1906,  in  1908  as  well 
as  in  1911. 

Italy's  Attitude. 

Russia  also  has  given  proof  of  great 
moderation,  both  in  the  events  of  1908 
and  the  present  crisis.  She  acted  with 
the  same  moderation — and  the  Triple 
Entente  with  her — when,  in  the  Eastern 
crisis  of  1912,  Austria  and  Germany 
formulated  against  Servia  and  Greece 
demands  amenable  to  discussion,  as  the 
result  proved. 

Useless  sacrifices,  sterile  compromises, 
futile  efforts — today,  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  efforts  at  conciliation,  we  and 
our  allies  are  suddenly  attacked. 

Nobody  can  believe  in  good  faith  that 
we  are  the  aggi-essors;  in  vain  the  sacred 
principles  of  law  and  liberty,  which  rule 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  are  as- 


sailed. Italy,  with  the  clear  conscience 
of  Latin  genius,  has  informed  us  that 
she  will  remain  neutral. 

This  decision  has  aroused  the  sincerest 
joy  throughout  France.  I  made  myself 
the  spokesman  of  this  to  the  Italian 
Charge  d* Affaires,  telling  him  how  de- 
lighted I  was  that  the  two  Latin  sisters, 
who  have  the  same  origin  and  ideals,  and 
a  glorious  past  in  common,  are  not  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

What  is  being  attacked,  I  repeat, 
gentlemen,  is  that  independence,  dignity, 
and  security  which  the  Triple  Entente 
has  restored  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  service  of  peace. 

What  is  being  attacked  are  the  lib- 
erties of  Eui'ope,  whose  defenders 
France,  her  allies,  and  her  friends  are 
proud  to  be. 

We  shall  defend  these  liberties,  for  it 
is  they  which  are  in  jeopardy;  all  else  is 
merely  a  pretext. 

France,  unjustly  provoked,  did  not  de- 
sire war.  She  has  done  everything  to 
prevent  it.  But  since  it  is  forced  upon 
her,  she  will  defend  herself  against  Ger- 
many, and  against  every  power  which 
has  not  as  yet  announced  its  position  but 
which  should  later  on  take  sides  with 
Germany  in  the  war  between  the  two. 

A  free  and  strong  nation,  strength- 
ened by  venerable  ideals,  firmly  united 
in  defense  of  its  existence,  a  democracy 
which  has  known  how  to  discipline  its 
military  acts,  and  which  did  not  fear  last 
year  to  impose  upon  itself  additional  mili- 
tary burdens  to  cffset  those  of  neighbor- 
ing countries,  an  armed  nation  fighting 
for  its  own  life  and  for  the  independence 
of  Europe — that  is  the  spectacle  which 
we  are  proud  to  show  the  witnesses  of 
this  formidable  struggle,  which  has  been 
in  preparation  for  some  days  amid  me- 
thodical quiet. 

We  are  without  reproach.  We  shall 
be  without  fear. 

France  has  often  proved,  under  less 
favorable  conditions,  that  she  is  the  most 
formidable  adversary  when  she  fights, 
as  she  now  does,  for  liberty  and  right. 

In  placing  our  acts  before  you,  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  our  judges,  we  have  the 
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comfort  of  a  clear  conscience  and  the 
certainty  of  having  done  our  duty  to 
help  us  bear  the  weight  of  our  heavy 
responsibility. 


BEFORE  THE  MARNE  BATTLE. 


Proclamation    by    the   Government    An- 
nouncing Transfer  of  Capital  to 
Bordeaux,    Sept.    3. 

People  of  France:  For  several  weeks 
relentless  battles  have  engaged  our 
heroic  troops  and  the  army  of  the  enemy. 
The  valor  of  our  soldiers  has  won  for 
them,  at  several  points,  marked  advan- 
tages; but  in  the  north  the  pressure  of 
the  German  forces  has  compelled  us  to 
fall  back. 

This  situation  has  compelled  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and  the  Government 
to  take  a  painful  decision. 

In  order  to  watch  over  the  national 
welfare  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  pow- 
ers to  remove  themselves  temporarily 
from  the  City  of  Paris. 

Under  the  command  of  an  eminent 
chief,  a  French  Army,  full  of  courage 
and  zeal,  will  defend  the  capital  and  its 
patriotic  population  against  the  invader. 

But  the  war  must  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  on  the  rest  of  its  territory. 

Without  peace  or  truce,  without  cessa- 
tion or  faltering,  the  struggle  for  the 
honor  of  the  nation  and  the  reparation 
of  violated  right  must  continue. 

None  of  our  armies  is  impaired.  If 
some  of  them  have  sustained  very  con- 
siderable losses,  the  gaps  have  imme- 
diately been  filled  up  from  the  reserves, 
and  the  appeal  for  recruits  assures  us  of 
new  reserves  in  men  and  energy  tomor- 
row. 

Endure  and  fight!  Such  must  be  the 
motto  of  the  allied  British,  Russian,  Bel- 
gian, and  French  Armies. 


Endure  and  fight,  while  at  sea  the 
British  aid  us,  cutting  the  communication 
of  our  enemy  with  the  world. 

Endure  and  fight,  while  the  Russians 
continue  to  advance  to  strike  the  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  heart  of  the  German 
Empire. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
the  republic  to  direct  this  stubborn  re- 
sistance. 

Everywhere  Frenchmen  will  rise  for 
their  independence;  but  to  insure  the 
utmost  spirit  and  efficacy  in  the  for- 
midable fight  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  Government  shall  remain  free  to  act. 
At  the  request  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, the  Government  is  therefore  tem- 
porarily transferring  its  headquarters  to 
a  place  where  it  can  remain  in  constant 
touch  with  the  whole  of  the  country. 

It  requests  members  of  Parliament  not 
to  remain  away  from  it,  in  order  that 
they  may  form,  with  their  colleagues,  a 
bond  of  national  unity. 

The  Government  only  leaves  Paris  af- 
ter having  assured  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  of  the  intrenched  camp  by  every 
means  in  its  power. 

It  knows  that  it  does  not  need  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  admirable  population  of 
Paris  that  calm,  resolution  and  coolness 
which  it  is  showing  every  day,  and 
which  is  on  a  level  with  its  highest  tra- 
ditions. 

People  of  France,  let  us  all  be  worthy 
of  these  tragic  circumstances.  We  shall 
gain  the  final  victory;  we  shall  gain  it 
by  unflagging  will,  endurance,  and  te- 
nacity. 

A  nation  which  refuses  to  perish,  and 
which,  in  order  to  live,  does  not  flinch 
either  from  suffering  or  sacrifice,  is  sure 
of  victory. 

The  manifesto  is  signed  by  President 
Poincare  and  all  the  Ministers. 


Russia  to  Her  Enemy 


Slav  Emperor  Announces  New  Policies. 


Pledge  of  Czar  Nicholas  II.  to  Russia's 

Statesmen  and  Soldiers,  in  Winter 

Palace,  St.  Petersburg, 

Aug.  2. 

War  has  been  forced  upon  us.  I  hereby 
take  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  conclude 
peace  so  long  as  a  single  enemy  remains 
on  Russian  soil. 

I  wish  godspeed  to  my  soldiers  repre- 
sented here  by  the  St.  Petersburg  mili- 
tary district,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
fully  justify  my  confidence  in  them. 


A  MANIFESTO. 


Czar  Outlines  Events  Leading  to  War, 
St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  3. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas  II., 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  King  of  Poland,  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  &c.,  to  all  our  faithful  subjects 
make  known  that  Russia,  related  by 
faith  and  blood  to  the  Slav  peoples  and 
faithful  to  her  historical  traditions,  has 
never  regarded  their  fates  with  indif- 
ference. 

But  the  fraternal  sentiments  of  the 
Russian  people  for  the  Slavs  have  been 
awakened  with  perfect  unanimity  and 
extraordinary  force  in  these  last  few 
days,  when  Austria-Hungary  knowingly 
addressed  to  Servia  claims  inacceptable 
for  an  independent  State. 

Having  paid  no  attention  to  the  pacific 
and  conciliatory  reply  of  the  Servian 
Government  and  having  rejected  the 
benevolent  intervention  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary made  haste  to  proceed  to 
an  armed  attack,  and  began  to  bombard 
Belgrade,  an  open  place. 

Forced  by  the  situation  thus  created 
to  take  necessary  measures  of  precau- 
tion, we  ordered  the  army  and  the  navy 
put  on  a  war  footing,  at  the  same  time 
using  every  endeavor  to  obtain  a  peace- 
ful solution.  Pourparlers  were  begun  amid 


friendly  relations  with  Germany  and  her 
ally,  Austria,  for  the  blood  and  the  prop- 
erty of  our  subjects  were  dear  to  us. 

Contrary  to  our  hopes  in  our  good 
neighborly  relations  of  long  date,  and 
disregarding  our  assurances  that  the 
mobilization  measures  taken  were  in  pur- 
suance of  no  object  hostile  to  her,  Ger- 
many demanded  their  immediate  cessa- 
tion. Being  rebuffed  in  this  demand, 
Germany  suddenly  declared  war  on 
Russia. 

Today  it  is  not  only  the  protection  of 
a  country  related  to  us  and  unjustly 
attacked  that  must  be  accorded,  but  we 
must  safeguard  the  honor,  the  dignity, 
and  the  integrity  of  Russia  and  her  po- 
sition among  the  great  powers. 

We  believe  unshakably  that  all  our 
faithful  subjects  will  rise  with  unanimity 
and  devotion  for  the  defense  of  Russian 
soil;  that  internal  discord  will  be  for- 
gotten in  this  threatening  hour;  that  the 
unity  of  the  Emperor  with  his  people 
will  become  still  more  close,  and  that 
Russia,  rising  like  one  man,  will  repulse 
the  insolent  attack  of  the  enemy. 

With  a  profound  faith  in  the  justice 
of  our  work,  and  with  a  humble  hope  in 
omnipotent  Providence  in  prayer,  we  call 
God's  blessing  on  holy  Russia  and  her 
valiant  troops.  NICHOLAS. 


CZAR   AT  THE   KREMLIN. 


Response     to      Deputies     of     Moscow, 
Aug.  18. 

At  this  stormy,  warlike  hour,  which, 
suddenly  and  against  my  wishes,  has 
fallen  upon  my  peaceful  people,  I  seek, 
according  to  the  custom  of  my  ancestors, 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  my  soul  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  Moscow. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  old  Kremlin  I 
greet  in  you,  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  my 
beloved  ancient  capital,  all  my  people, 
who  everywhere,  in  the  villages  of  their 
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birth,  in  the  Duma,  and  in  the  Council 
of  the  Empire,  unanimously  replied  to 
my  appeal  and  rose  with  vigor  through- 
out the  country,  forgetting  all  private 
differences,  to  defend  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  the  Slav  race. 

In  a  powerful  common  impulse  all 
nationalities,  all  tribes  of  our  vast  em- 
pire, have  united.  Russia,  like  myself, 
will  never  forget  these  historic  days. 

This  union  of  thought  and  sentiment  in 
all  my  people  affords  me  deep  consola- 
tion and  a  calm  assurance  for  the  future. 
From  here,  from  the  heart  of  the  Rus- 
sian land,  I  send  a  warm  greeting  to  my 
gallant  troops  and  to  our  brave  Allies 
who  are  making  common  cause  with  us 
to  safeguard  the  down-trodden  principles 
of  peace  and  truth.    May  God  be  with  us. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  POLES. 


By  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Generalissimo 
of  the  Russian  Forces,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Aug.  15. 

Poles:  The  hour  has  sounded  when 
the  sacred  dream  of  your  fathers  and 
your  grandfathers  may  be  realized.  A 
century  and  a  half  has  passed  since  the 
living  body  of  Poland  was  torn  in  pieces, 
hut  the  soul  of  the  country  is  not  dead. 
It  continues  to  live,  inspired  by  the  hope 
that  there  will  come  for  the  Polish  peo- 
ple an  hour  of  resurrection,  and  of  fra- 
ternal reconciliation  with  Great  Russia. 
The  Russian  Army  brings  you  the  solemn 
news  of  this  reconciliation  which  obliter- 
ates the  frontiers  dividing  the  Polish 
peoples,  which  it  unites  conjointly  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Russian  Czar.  Under 
this  sceptre  Poland  will  be  born  again, 
free  in  her  religion  and  her  language. 
Russian  autonomy  only  expects  from  you 
the  same  respect  for  the  rights  of  those 
nationalities  to  which  history  has  bound 
you.  With  open  heart  and  brotherly  hand 
Great  Russia  advances  to  meet  you.  She 
believes  that  the  sword,  with  which  she 
struck  down  her  enemies  at  Griinwald, 
is  not  yet  rusted.  From  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  the   North   Sea   the   Russian 


armies  are  marching.  The  dawn  of  a 
new  life  is  beginning  for  you,  and  in  this 
glorious  dawn  is  seen  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  symbol  of  suffering  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  peoples. 


THE  POLISH  RESPONSE. 


Statement  Issued  by  Four  Political  Par- 
ties,  Aug.  16. 

The  representatives  of  the  undersigned 
political  parties,  assembled  in  Warsaw 
on  the  16th  August,  1914,  welcome  the 
Proclamation  issued  to  the  Poles  by  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  as  an  act  of 
the  foremost  historical  importance,  and 
implicitly  believe  that  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  the  promises  uttered  in 
that  proclamation  will  be  formally  ful- 
filled, that  the  dreams  of  their  fathers 
and  forefathers  will  be  realized,  that  Po- 
land's body,  torn  asunder  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  will  once  again  be  made 
whole,  that  the  frontiers  severing  the 
Polish  nation  will  vanish. 

The   blood   of   Poland's   sons,   shed   in 
united  combat  against  the  Germans,  will 
serve  equally  as  a  sacrifice,  offered  upon 
the  altar  of  her  resurrection. 
THE        DEMOCRATIC        NATIONAL 

PARTY. 
THE  POLISH  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY. 
THE  REALIST  PARTY. 
THE  POLISH  PROGRESSIVE  UNION. 


NO  ALLIANCE  WITH  GERMANY 


Editorial  Aj)peal  in  the  Gazeta  Warszaw- 
ska,  Aug.  15. 

Fellow-countrymen!  A  danger  threat- 
ens us,  greatest,  perhaps,  among  the 
many  calamities  which  war  brings  to  a 
country;  the  misdirection  of  the  nation's 
mind  and  understanding. 

Various  instigations  are  pressing  the 
Poles  to  go  against  their  own  instinct 
and  the  dictates  of  political  reason  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  armies  now 
invading  our  Polish  lands,  armies  ring- 
ing  with    German   words   of   command, 
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which  even  resound  through  Galician  de- 
tachments lured  into  belief  that  Poland 
may  be  saved  through  alliance  with  the 
Germans.  Various  agitators  on  both  the 
German  and  Austrian  sides,  having  their 
own  interests  at  stake,  are  seeking  to 
make  our  people  take  active  part  in  the 
terrific  conflicts  now  to  be  fought  out 
upon  our  soil. 

To  attain  this  end  by  throwing  dust 
into  our  eyes,  various  manifestos  signed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  armies  beyond  the 
frontier  have  promised  the  Poles  exten- 
sive liberties  and  privileges  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Certain  Polish  organizations, 
having  lost,  in  the  general  excitement, 
their  healthy  sense  of  judgment,  are 
doing  likewise.  Do  not  let  yourselves 
be  hoodwinked  by  these  promises.  They 
are  lies.  Neither  of  the  invading  armies 
has  any  intention  of  fighting  for  Poland's 
sake.  Each  is  fighting  in  the  interests 
of  its  own  empire,  and  to  those  empires 
we  are  of  no  account.  They  only  want,  in 
a  moment  of  necessity,  to  make  the 
Poles  passive  instruments  serving  their 
own  ends.  Whoever  tells  you  that  Austria 
in  alliance  with  Prussia  intends  to  build 
up  Poland  once  again  is  a  blinded 
dreamer.  The  result  of  a  victory  for  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  would  mean  a 
new  partitioning  of  Poland,  a  yet  greater 
wreckage  of  our  nation.  Grasp  this, 
listen  to  no  seducers.  Remain  passive, 
watchful,  insensible  to  temptation. 

During  the  coming  struggle  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  will  be  the  marching 
ground  of  various  armies,  we  shall  see 
temporary  victors  assuming  lordship  for 
a  while;  but  change  of  authority  will  fol- 
low, and  inevitable  retaliation;  this 
several  times,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  Therefore  every  improvi- 
dent step  will  meet  with  terrible  revenge. 
By  holding  firm  through  the  present  con- 
flict you  best  can  serve  the  Polish  cause. 
In  the  name  of  the  love  you  bear  your 
country,  of  your  solicitude  for  the 
nation's  future,  we  entreat  you,  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  remain  deaf  to  evil  in- 
spirations, unshakable  in  your  determina- 
tion not  to  expose  our  land  to  yet  greater 
calamities,  and  Poland's  whole  future 
to  incalculable  perils. 


POLISH    AMERICAN    OPINION. 


Kazinirz    Jaworowski,    Manager    Polish 
National  Alliance,  New  York,  Aug.  16. 

The  Poles  are  treated  better  in  Russia 
now  than  they  are  in  Germany.  Al- 
though Russia  has  done  its  best  to  Rus- 
sianize Poland  by  crushing  the  Polish 
national  feeling,  imprisoning  Polish  pa- 
triots, and  attempting  even  to  suppress 
the  Polish  language,  Germany  has  gone 
still  further  in  its  efforts  to  Germanize 
its  Polish  territory. 

Bismarck's  idea  was  to  force  German 
civilization  upon  the  world  and  the  most 
extreme  measures  have  been  taken  to 
enforce  this  policy  in  German  Poland. 
Taking  advantage  of  every  possible  pre- 
text, the  Germans  have  dispossessed  the 
Poles  of  their  land  and  handed  it  over 
to  Germans.  The  Russians  have  not 
gone  so  far  as  this.  They,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  allowed  the  Poles  to  keep 
their  land. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  do  anything 
to  defeat  Germany,  and  I  think  the  Poles 
of  Germany  and  Austria  for  the  most 
part  wish  to  see  France  and  Russia  suc- 
cessful. The  Poles  are  Slavs.  The  fight 
is  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Czar  is  successful, 
he  carries  out  his  promises  to  reunite 
Poland  and  grant  it  autonomy.  That 
would  not  niean  Poland  would  be  free, 
but  it  would  enjoy  more  freedom  than 
now.  The  Czar  would  be  the  King  of 
Poland  and  the  Government  of  Poland 
undoubtedly  would  be  carried  on  largely 
by  men  appointed  by  the  Czar.  How- 
ever, if  Poland  got  the  right  to  have  a 
share  in  its  Government,  even  if  the 
Czar  remained  supreme,  the  country 
would  be  greatly  benefited. 

Autonomy  would  mean  that  efforts  to 
suppress  the  Polish  language,  the  Polish 
national  spirit,  and  the  Polish  traditions 
would  bo  at  an  end.  Under  a  despotic 
government  in  Russia  and  under  more 
despotic  governments  still  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  Polish  race  has  existed 
under  the  most  crushing  of  burdens.  Re- 
united and  granted  partial  liberty  and 
the  right  to  live  under  fair  conditions, 
it  would  flourish  and  again  take  its  place 
as  a  great  race.  • 
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RUSSIA  AGAINST  GERMANY.       NEW  POLICY  AND  THE  JEWS. 


By  Prince  Eugene  Troubetskoi,  Ex-Mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Cabinet, 
St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  15. 

Russia  against  Germany  is  an  instance 
of  real  patriotism  against  the  curse  of 
nationalism.  Our  people  are  athrill  now, 
not  from  hate  but  from  an  ardent  desire 
to  serve  and  protect.  Our  war  cry  does 
not  result  from  the  ancient  pagan  con- 
ception of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
State,  but  from  the  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  men. 

Our  people  are  not  filled  by  that  fierce 
and  implacable  lust  for  power  which  leads 
a  nation  into  the  gulf  whose  depths  reach 
down  to  hell.  With  us  God  is  not  con- 
ceived as  merely  a  tribal  deity,  but  the 
father  of  all.  Upon  these  things,  upon 
this  supernational  impulse  which  has  now 
set  our  people  on  fire,  we  rely  for  vic- 
tory, and  in  our  victory  we  expect  to  see 
a  great  step  taken  in  the  coming  freedom 
of  the  world. 


DUMA'S  MESSAGE  TO  BRITAIN. 


President    Rodzianko    of    the    Imperial 

Duma's  Telegram  to  the  House  of 

Commons,  Aug.  26. 

The  Duma  of  the  empire,  assembled 
in  extraordinary  session  in  view  of  the 
exceptional  events  passing  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  begs  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  to  accept  their  warm 
and  sincere  greeting  and  sentiments  of 
profound  friendship  which  unite  our  two 
great  nations.  The  whole  of  Russia  has 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  people  to  give  their 
support  to  the  friendly  nations  in  the 
historic  struggle  which  is  developing  at 
this  moment.  May  God  bless  the  armies 
of  the  friendly  nations  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente! Long  live  his  Majesty  King 
George  and  his  valiant  people!  Long  live 
the  British  Parliament,  and  long  live 
Great  Britain! 


Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times, 
London,  Aug.  18. 

Ever  since  the  Czar's  promise  of  au- 
tonomy to  Poland  reports  have  been  cur- 
rent that  the  next  step  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  Russian  Government  along  the 
same  lines  of  initiative  will  be  a  procla- 
mation assuring  the  Jews  of  equal  civil 
and  political  rights.  A  Paris  dispatch 
today  goes  the  length  of  stating  that 
such  a  proclamation  is  shortly  to  be  is- 
sued. 

From  inquiries  made  in  authoritative 
quarters  The  New  York  Times  is  able 
to  state  that,  while  there  is  no  official 
authority  for  such  a  prediction,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  some  meas- 
ure of  reform  along  the  lines  indicated 
is  likely.  Both  in  France  and  England, 
Russia's  reactionary  policy  is  the  only 
element  which  has  aroused  any  misgiv- 
ings regarding  what  it  is  hoped  in  the 
two  first-named  countries  will  be  the  re- 
sults of  the  war. 

The  enthusiasm  aroused  in  France  by 
the  decree  affecting  Poland  gives  the 
measure  of  relief  caused  by  the  removal 
of  these  misgivings,  so  far  as  one  sec- 
tion of  the  non-orthodox  subjects  of  the 
Czar  are  concerned.  Equal  relief  would 
be  felt  among  a  large  and  representative 
body  of  the  British  public  were  definite 
action  taken  by  the  Russian  Government 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  Jews  in  Russia  labor.  I  have  author- 
ity for  stating  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  bring  this  point  of  view  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Russian  Government. 

Officially,  the  British  Government  can 
take  no  action  which  could  be  regarded 
as  an  interference  with  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  a  friendly  power,  and  certain 
overzealous  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  overshoot 
the  mark.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  liberal 
principles  are  sufficiently  well  recog- 
nized to  make  it  certain  that  what  he  is 
able  to  do  he  is  doing  to  remove  all 
causes  for  the  misgivings  with  which  a 
good  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  regard 
the  Russian  alliance  in  its  moral  aspect 
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and  its  possible  ultimate  developments. 

Great  hopes  are  felt  that  these  very 
delicate  representations  will  meet  with 
success.  Predictions  are  made  that  the 
final  outcome  of  the  combined  grant  of 
autonomy  to  Poland  and  the  removal  of 
at  least  some  of  the  civil  and  religious 
disqualifications  now  weighing  upon  the 
Jews  in  Russia  will  be  the  growth  of  a 
new  State,  in  which  the  Jew  and  the  Pole 
will  find  an  equal  place  in  the  sun  and 
flourish  exceedingly. 


WAR  ON  GERMAN  TRADE. 


M.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  Correspondent  of 
The  London  Times,  Petro- 
grad,  Sept.   15. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  just  now  are 
fixed  on  the  fortunes  of  the  armies  in 
the  field.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  spectacular 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
newspaper  reader  to  speak  at  this  time 
of  mere  business  and  trade  relations.  I 
quite  well  realize  that  it  is  accounts  of 
victories  and  routs,  acts  of  heroism  and 
magnificent  assaults  by  troops  that  sell 
the  newspapers,  but  beyond  and  above 
all  this  there  now  exists  a  situation  and 
an  opportunity  in  trade  and  commerce 
with  Russia  which  to  England  and 
America  may  mean  more  in  decades  to 
come  than  it  is  easy  to  realize. 

For  years  past  Germany  has  been 
steadily  and  vigorously  pushing  her 
trade  into  all  quarters  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  now  sells  us  above  £60,000,- 
000  worth  of  products  yearly.  The 
ground  has  been  broken  by  Germany,  and 
these  enormous  markets  for  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured 
products  are  now  suddenly  cut  off  from 
the  avenues  through  which  they  have 
been  supplied.  Herein  lies  the  greatest 
commercial  opportunity  for  England  and 
America  that  has  ever  been  offered. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Maxims  of 
Pascal  that  to  govern  Is  to  foresee. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  politics  and  af- 
fairs of  government,  but  applies  as  well 
to  trade  relations.  It  is  that  country 
which     foresees     the     situation     com- 


mercially in  Russia  that  will  reap  the 
enormous  benefits  that  these  markets 
now  offer. 

It  is  not  merely  sufficient  that  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  should  offer 
their  goods  here.  They  that  would  profit 
permanently  by  the  new  trade  conditions 
of  this  empire  must  take  up  the  task 
seriously.  Experts  should  be  sent  here 
now,  even  while  the  war  is  still  in  prog- 
ress, to  study  and  examine  the  wants  of 
our  country.  Our  duties,  our  manner  of 
doing  business,  our  present  and  future 
wants  and  growing  demands,  should  be 
studied  scientifically  and  fundamentally, 
so  that  when  peace  comes  those  channels 
which  have  for  decades  flowed  deeply 
with  German  products  may  continue  to 
flow  with  products  from  America  and 
England. 

For  America  especially  does  Russia 
open  an  opportunity  for  an  industrial  out- 
let such  as  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
We  have  an  empire  of  170,000,000  souls, 
and  the  £60,000,000  yearly  that  we  have 
been  paying  Germany  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  demand  that  will  soon  make 
Russia  among  the  most  desirable  and 
valuable  markets  in  the  world.  Railroad 
building  and  new  developments  every- 
where are  a  prelude  to  an  era  of  pros- 
perity in  this  country  such  as  has  never 
been  seen  here  before. 

I  cannot  too  emphatically  express  the 
hope  that  merchants  abroad  will  realize 
this  wonderful  opportunity  and  act 
promptly,  for  when  the  war  is  over  will 
come  realization  of  this  situation  every- 
where, and  he  who  would  profit  should 
take  the  first  steps  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 


FOE  TO  GERMAN  MILITARISM. 


Statement  to  Americans  by  Prince 
Imeretinsky,  Sept.  10. 

We  are  a  peace-loving  people  as  you 
in  America  are,  but,  of  course,  the  people 
of  Russia  are  not  so  well  educated  as 
you  are. 

Russia  did  not  want  this  war,  but  she 
has  known  for  years  that  it  was  coming 
and  consequently  was  preparing  for  it. 
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It  is  her  determination,  now  that  it  has 
been  broujfht  on  by  Germany,  to  see  it 
throujrh,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  or 
how  much  it  costs. 

Russia  is  waging  war  against  militar- 
ism. If  continued,  this  militarism  would 
economically  cripple  all  Europe.  The 
burden  is  too  heavy  for  people  to  bear, 
and  Russia  means  to  put  an  end  to  mili- 
tarism as  expounded  by  Germany. 


NOT  A  QUESTION  OF 

SLAV  PREDOMINANCE. 


Statement  by  Baron  Korff,  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Vice  Cousul,  New  York,  Sept.  6. 
The  assassination  of  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  Serajevo,  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions,  appears  to 
be  the  pretext  which  led  to  the  present 
great  European  war,  involving  the  Em- 
pires of  Germany  and  Russia,  the  King- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  and 
the  Republic  of  France.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  American  to  find 
the  real  causes  that  have  led  to  this 
struggle  of  nations,  as  they  lie  solely 
in  the  conditions  and  latest  developments 
of  the  political  life  of  Middle  Europe  gen- 
erally, and  Germany  and  Austria  particu- 
larly. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the 
policy  of  the  above-named  two  Govern- 
ments on  one  side  and  the  evolution  of 
the  character  of  the  German  Nation  on 
the  other  side.  In  glancing  at  the  map 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  her 
frontiers  and  geographical  position,  she 
being  wedged  in  between  two  powerful 
neighbors,  Russia  in  the  east  and  France 
backed  up  by  England  in  the  west,  it  is 
apparent  that  her  situation  is  very  deli- 
cate, owing  to  the  lack  of  marked  natural 
boundaries. 

Tremendous  military  power  and  highly 
developed  diplomatic  ability  are  the  two 
necessary  elements  to  create  friendly  re- 
lations with  her  neighbors.  After  the 
creation  of  the  great  German  Empire  in 
1870,  Prince  Bismarck  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  for  Germany 
friendly  relations  with  the  other  great 


powers.  It  was  his  policy  to  acqtiire 
colonies  for  Germany  outside  of  Europe, 
and  to  carefully  avoid  any  territorial  en- 
croachments on  the  neighboring  States. 
He  sounded  his  warning  to  his  country 
men  not  to  try  to  increase  German  ter- 
ritory at  the  expense  of  Russian  territory. 

Germany's  colonial  acquisitions  cre- 
ated a  new  era  in  her  policy,  and,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  so  express  myself, 
changed  completely  the  face  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  her  colonial  possessions  and 
her  commerce  required  a  strong  navy. 
England's  competition  of  the  commerce 
controlled  by  Germany  started  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  England's  naval 
power,  and  gave  Germany  second  place. 
Her  rivalry  with  England  compelled 
Germany  to  increase  her  army,  too,  and 
we  observed  how  from  a  quiet,  inoffen- 
sive, modest  State  Germany  gradually 
became  very  strong  and  endeavored  to 
play  the  first  violin  in  the  concert  not 
only  of  all  Europe,  but  also  of  the  whole 
world.  Such  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
nations  that  acquire  sudden  power — they 
get  conceited  and  aggressive. 

The  political  events  of  the  last  ten 
years  prove  sufficiently  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  German  policy — the  events 
at  Agadir,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria,  the  ultimatum 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Servia  are  only 
passing  instances  in  the  growing  conceit 
of  the  German  policy.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  March,  1909,  Chan- 
cellor von  BiJlow  announced  to  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  that  Germany  would 
support  Austria  in  her  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  force,  even 
if  the  whole  of  Europe  were  to  oppose  it. 

Europe  at  that  time  did  not  oppose 
the  Germans,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
just  then  Europe  began  to  realize  how 
dangerous  and  unsafe  it  was  to  have 
in  the  heart  of  that  Continent  a  power 
with  3uch  bellicose  and  driving  intentions. 
Her  political  acts  were  too  uncanny  and 
alarmed  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  be- 
gan to  seek  ways  and  means  to  get  rid 
of  this  German  hegemony,  coupled  with 
its  rough  militarism  and  unscrupulous 
ways  of  acting. 
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The  military  and  economical  develop- 
ments of  Germany  induced  her  to  go 
further  in  her  tendency  to  enlarge  her 
territory.  Emperor  William  feels  that  his 
empire  is  not  big  enough  to  suit  his  ambi- 
tion and  for  the  part  which  he  intends  to 
play  in  Europe.  He  therefore  endeavors 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  heir 
of  the  Austrian  throne,  Franz  Ferdinand, 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  wide  political 
views,  to  the  effect  to  mold  out  of  Aus- 
tria an  exclusive  Slavish  power  and  to 
surrender  to  Germany  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria  with  Vienna  and  Tyrol,  and  an- 
nex Servia  to  Austria. 

Franz  Ferdinand  could  afford  to  agree 
to  this  plan  most  readily,  because  he 
knew  that  Austria  in  her  present  state 
could  not  continue  her  existence,  as  she 
was  on  the  brink  of  an  insurrection  of 
25,000,000  Austrian  Slavs  against  the 
continuance  of  a  Government  over  them 
of  9,000,000  Austrian  Germans.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  question  was  fully 
discussed  at  the  conference  at  Konopish, 
where  the  German  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Franz  Ferdinand  one  month  before 
the  latter  was  assassinated. 

The  tragedy  of  Serajevo  found  Ger- 
many after  a  course  of  action  already 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  sending 
of  the  ultimatum  by  Austria  to  Servia 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  desire  of 
the  two  nations  to  fully  complete  their 
preparations. 

Now,  why  do  we  find  at  this  important 
moment  of  the  world's  history  such  oppo- 
sition not  only  against  Germany  but  also 
an  upheaval  of  other  nations? 

The  German  press  of  the  United  States 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  struggle  is  the  eventual 
triumph  in  Europe  either  of  Teutonic  or 
Slavish  civilization,  and  denounces  Rus- 
sian barbarism  and  extols  German  cul- 
ture. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  respective  merits 
of  Teutonic  and  Slavic  culture  and  civili- 
zation, as  in  my  opinion  these  are  ques- 
tions absolutely  foreign  to  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  war.  The  Russian, 
French,  English,  and  Servian  nations  are 
not  fighting  against  German  culture,  as 


represented  by  intellectual  giants,  such 
as  Goethe,  Wagner,  and  many  others,  but 
against  German  militarism,  accompanied 
by  systematic  oppression  of  the  indi- 
vidual residing  in  German  territory. 

This  internal  German  policy  created  a 
national  spirit  against  which  the  Allies 
now  are  fighting — the  national  spirit  of 
Germany,  which  the  whole  world  knows, 
and  which  is  rough,  conceited,  arrogant, 
and  intolerant  toward  foreigners  beyond 
all  measures,  and  admits  nothing  good 
unless  it  is  German  or  made  in  Germany. 
This  kind  of  German  national  spirit  is 
in  the  majority  in  the  empire  of  Germany 
and  particularly  in  Prussia;  the  real  cul- 
tured, good-hearted,  sentimental  German 
is  about  to  die  out  completely,  and  the 
few  remaining  representatives  of  this 
type  have  no  voice  in  Germany. 

The  pronounced  antipathy  to  the  above- 
described  present  majority  type  of  Ger- 
mans united  all  European  nations  against 
Germany,  and  supports  their  respective 
Governments  in  their  efforts  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  furor  teutonicus  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

For  this  reason  the  task  of  the  allied 
Governments  will  find  unlimited  support 
of  the  nations  and  this  war  against  Ger- 
many in  Europe  will  prove  to  be  most 
popular. 


RUSSIA'S  "LITTLE  BROTHER/ 


Statement  by  George  Bakhmeteff,  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  to  the   United 
States,  New  York,  Oct.  11. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  I  suppose,  before 
the  American  will  be  able  fully  to  under- 
stand Russia's  reasons  for  entering  the 
present  war  and  the  great  racial  thought 
that  lies  back  of  it.  The  whole  situation 
in  a  nutshell  is  that  Germany  entered 
the  war  from  racial  hate  and  motives 
of  commercial  greed,  while  Russia  drew 
her  sword  out  of  motives  of  humane  and 
kindly  sympathy  for  a  small  and  op- 
pressed nation  of  her  own  kindred.  Ger- 
many had  been  grabbing  and  wished  to 
grab  more;  Russia  rose  in  arms  to  stand 
by  and  protect  her  "  little  brother." 

Indeed  you  are  quite  right  when  you 
say  that  there  are  spiritual  forces  back 
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of  Russia's  deeds  in  batfle  far  more 
than  there  can  be  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  warring  nations.  The  rea- 
sons lie  deep  within  our  national  life, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  American  will  be 
able  fully  to  comprehend  them  without 
cominpr  to  see  us  in  our  own  country  and 
seeing  us  as  we  are.  The  great  and 
really  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
German  are  visible  and  material,  while 
ours  are  things  of  the  spirit — invisible, 
modest,  resigned.  The  representative 
spirit  of  Germany's  materialism  and 
heartless  aggressiveness  Is  that  of  the 
megalomaniac  Nietzsche  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Treitschke  and  von  Bernhardi. 
The  spokesmen  of  what  is  more  truly 
Russian  today  are  Tolstoy  and  Dos- 
toievski,  who  have  recorded  forever  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  humility  and  piety 
in  the  Russian  soul. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  those  who  have 
learned  to  know  us  in  Russia  are  aware 
that  the  epithets  of  "Hun"  and  "bar- 
barian" used  against  us  are  stark  lies 
promulgated  by  bitter  enemies  who  take 
ignoble  advantage  of  the  tradition  in 
America   fostered  by  the  melodramatic 


exploitation  of  the  Jewish  problem  and 
the  occasional  brutalities  by  our  drunken 
soldier  to  make  you  believe  that  a  Rus- 
sian is  a  sort  of  treacherous  bandit  with 
a  knife  in  his  teeth  ready  to  betray  and 
slay.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  that 
tradition  has  taken  root  in  the  United 
States.  We  admire  and  emulate  Ameri- 
cans because  they  have  mellowed  and 
complemented  their  industrial  and  politi- 
cal achievements  with  national  charity 
and  religious  ideals. 

In  Russia  the  Jewish  question,  as  such, 
has  not  arisen  since  the  opening  of  the 
war.  Political  promises  have  been  made 
to  Poland  and  these  promises  will  be 
kept.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  here  that 
any  overtures  have  been  made  to  the 
Jews  as  a  class.  You  think  we  are  as 
anxious  as  all  that  to  have  them  enlist 
as  soldiers?  No.  We  do  not  wish  to 
make  them  any  special  inducements  to 
enlist.  You  are  well  aware  that  nobody 
hates  the  Jews  more  cordially  than  the 
Pole  himself.  Our  offer  was  to  the 
Poles,  who  have  a  national  entity  and  a 
country  and  home  of  their  own.  The 
Jews  have  none  of  these  things. 
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Statement  Issued  by  the  Belgian  Legation  at  Washington. 


The  Belgian  Legation  at  Washington  has 
compiled  the  following  'statement  of  the 
Belgian  case,  in  the  present  European  War, 
in  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  that  have 
been  received  on  the  subject. 

By  the  treaty  of  April  19th,  1839,  Prus- 
sia, France,  England,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia declared  themselves  guarantors  of 
the  treaty  concluded  on  the  same  day 
between  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  This  treaty 
provides : 

Belgium  forms  an  independent  State  of 
perpetual  neutrality. 

That  is  to  say,  Belgium  was  forbidden, 
in  case  of  war,  to  take  the  part  of  any 
of  the  belligerents. 

Since  then  Belgium  has  fulfilled  all 
her  neutrality  obligations;  she  has  acted 


in  a  spirit  of  absolute  impartiality.  She 
has  left  nothing  undone  to  maintain  and 
make  respected  her  neutrality.  Ger- 
many's obligation  to  respect  Belgian  neu- 
trality was  even  more  emphatically  af- 
firmed by  one  of  Germany's  greatest 
men,  by  the  creator  of  the  empire. 
Prince,  then  Count,  Bismarck,  wrote  to 
Baron  Nothomb,  Belgian  Minister  in 
Berlin,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1870,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  confirmation  of  my  verbal  assur- 
ances, I  have  the  honor  to  give  in  writing 
a  declaration  which,  in  view  of  the 
treaties  in  force,  is  quite  superfluous,  that 
the  Confederation  of  the  North  and  its 
allies  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  it  is  respected  by  the  otli^r  belliger- 
ents. 
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On  July  31  of  the  present  year  the  Bel- 
gian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Foreign  Office 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  German 
Minister  in  Brussels.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy raised  in  1911  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Dutch  project  for  the  fortification 
of  the  Scheldt,  that  his  predecessor,  Herr 
von  Flotow,  had  assured  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment that  in  the  event  of  a  Franco- 
German  war  Germany  would  not  violate 
Belgian  neutrality;  that  Mr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  had 
given  similar  assurance;  that  in  1913 
Herr  von  Jagow,  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  had  made  similar  statements 
of  a  reassuring  character  in  the  budget 
committee  of  the  Reichstag  concerning 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium;  to  which  the 
German  Minister  replied  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  conversation  with  his  pre- 
decessor, and  that  "  he  was  certain  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  at  that  epoch 
had  not  changed." 

On  August  2nd,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  German  Minister  in  Brussels, 
M.  De  Below  Saleske,  gave  an  interview 
to  the  newspaper  Le  Soir,  and  declared 
that  Belgium  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Germany.  He  went  so  far  as  to  employ 
this  expression: 

You  will  see,  perhaps,  your  neighbor's 

house  on  fire,  but  your  house  will  remain 

intact. 

The  same  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, he  communicated  the  following  note 
to  the  Belgian  Government: 

The  German  Note. 

The  German  Government  has  received 
unimpeachable  news  to  the  effect  that  the 
French  forces  have  the  intention  of  march- 
ing on  the  Meuse  by  Givet  and  Namur. 
This  news  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  France  to  march  upon  Germany 
from  Belgian  territory.  The  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany  cannot  help  fear- 
ing that  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the  best 
Intentions,  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
repulse  without  help  an  incursion  by  the 
French  of  such  great  magnitude.  In  this 
case  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  Ger- 
many is  seriously  threatened.  It  is  the 
urgent  business  of  Germany  to  forestall 
this  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
The  German  Government  would  be  filled 
with  lively  regret  if  Belgium  were  to 
regard  as  an  act  «f  hostility  against  her 
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the  fact  that  her  precautionary  measures 
oblige  her  to  violate  on  her  side  Belgian 
territory. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding, the  German  Government 
makes  the  following  comment: 

1st.  Germany  contemplates  no  act  of 
hostility  against  Belgium.  If  Belgium 
consents  to  assume  in  the  war  which  is 
about  to  commence  the  attitude  of  friendly 
neutrality  toward  Germany,  the  German 
Government  on  its  side  engages,  when 
peace  is  restored,  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  kingdom  and  its  possessions. 

2nd.  Germany  engages  herself,  on  the 
aforesaid  conditions,  to  evacuate  Belgian 
territory  as  soon   as  peace  is  concluded. 

3rd.  If  Belgium  observes  a  friendly  atti- 
tude, Germany  is  ready,  in  co-operation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium,  to  buy  for  cash  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  her  troops,  and  to  pay 
indemnities  for  damage  done  in  Belgium ; 
but  if  Belgium  behaves  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  troops,  and  in  particular 
places  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
advance  by  opposition  by  the  fortifications 
of  the  Meuse,  or  by  the  destruction  of 
roads,  railways,  tunnels,  or  other  works, 
Germany  will  be  obliged  to  consider  Bel- 
gium as  an   enemy. 

In  that  case  Germany  will  enter  into  no 
agreement  with  the  kingdom,  but  will 
allow  the  further  relationship  of  the  two 
States  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
The  German  Government  feels  that  it  is 
justified  in  hoping  that  this  eventuality 
will  not  materialize  and  that  the  Belgian 
Government  will  know  how  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent  its  material- 
ization. In  that  case  the  friendly  relations 
which  unite  the  two  neighboring  States 
will  become  closer  and  more  lasting. 

Such  is  the  German  note.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  question  of  the 
alleged  entry  of  French  aviators  and 
officers  into  Belgium,  as  has  been  staled 
in  several  papers  here.  The  document, 
in  fact,  knocks  that  fable  on  the  head. 
The  only  reason  given  for  the  violation 
of  Belgian  territory  is  the  alleged  in- 
tention of  the  French  Army  to  march  up- 
on Givet  and  Namur.  This  assertion  is 
supported  by  no  proof,  and  is  denied  by 
the  French  Government,  which  officially 
declared  to  Belgium  and  England  its  in- 
tention of  not  violating  Belgian  terri- 
tory. On  the  contrary,  the  premeditated 
intention  of  Germany  to  violate  Belgian 
neutrality  is  proved  in  the  most  irrefu- 
table way,  namely,  by  the  affirmation  of 
the  German  Secretary  of  State  himself, 
and  by  that  of  the  German  Chajicellor. 
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To  the  request  of  Sir  William  Goschen, 
the  English  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  be 
allowed  to  know  if  Germany  would  pledge 
herself  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
grium,  the  German  Secretary  of  State 
replied  that  "  this  neutrality  had  already 
been  violated  by  Germany."  Herr  von 
Jagow  went  again  into  the 

reasons  why  the  Imperial  Government 
had  been  obliged  to  take  this  step,  name- 
ly, that  they  had  to  advance  into  France 
by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  well  ahead  with  their  opera- 
tions and  endeavor  to  strike  some  decisive 
blow  as  early  as  possible.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  to  them,  for,  if  they 
had  gone  by  the  more  southern  route, 
they  could  not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the 
paucity  of  the  roads  and  the  strength  of 
the  fortresses,  to  have  got  through  with- 
out formidable  opposition  entailing  great 
loss  of  time.  This  loss  of  time  would 
mean  time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  the 
bringing  up  of  their  troops  to  the  German 
frontier.  Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great 
German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops.  [Offi- 
cial Report  of  the  Rritish  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  to  the  British  Government.] 

"A  Scrap  of  Paper." 
This  conversation  preceded  by  a  few 
minutes  that  in  which  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, giddy  at  the  sight  of  the  abyss 
into  which  Germany  was  falling,  uttered 
these  celebrated  words: 

Just  for  a  word,  NEUTRALITY,  a  word 
which  in  war  times  has  been  so  often  dis- 
regarded :  just  for  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER, 
Great  Britain  is  going  to  make  war  on  a 
kindred  nation.  At  what  price  would  that 
compact  [neutrality]  have  been  kept? 
Has  the  British  Government  thought  of 
that? 

Sir  William  Goschen  replied,  that  fear 
of  consequences  would  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  excuse  for  breaking  a  solemn  en- 
gagement. [Official  report  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  his  Govern- 
ment.] 

It  is  very  clear  from  these  documents 
that  Germany  had  for  a  long  time  pre- 
meditated the  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  and  that  she  has  even  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  terrible  danger  of 
war  with  Great  Britain,  rather  than  re- 
nounce the  advantages  she  thought  she 
would  gain  by  not  respecting  the  treaty. 
In  the  face  of  these  confessions  the  alle- 


gations that  France  wished  to  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  an  allegation 
supported  by  no  proof,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

To  continue  the  analysis  of  the  Ger- 
man note: 

If  Belgium  consents  to  assume  In  the 
war  which  is  about  to  commence  the  atti- 
tude of  friendly  neutrality  toward  Ger- 
many, the  German  Government,  on  its 
side,  engages,  when  peace  Is  restored,  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  possessions. 

Could  Belgium,  without  being  false  to 
her  duties  of  neutrality,  take  up  the  posi- 
tion which  the  German  Government  calls 
"friendly  neutrality"?  That  is  to  say, 
could  she  allow  the  German  armies  to 
pass  without  opposition  through  her  ter- 
ritory? Can  the  German  Government  it- 
self answer  that  question? 

It  is  enough  to  reread  the  conversation 
given  above  between  the  British  Ambas- 
sador and  the  German  Secretary  of  State 
to  come  to  a  clear  conclusion  in  that  re- 
spect. If  the  violation  of  Belgian  terri- 
tory was  to  procure  so  signal  an  advan- 
tage to  Germany  that  she  had  no  fear 
of  bringing  on  war  with  England  to  at- 
tain it,  then  for  Belgium  to  lend  herself 
to  the  passage  of  German  troops  must 
have  meant  the  certainty  of  fatal  conse- 
quences for  France.  Thus  for  Belgium 
to  have  yielded  to  the  German  ultima- 
tum would  ipso  facto  have  conferred  a 
considerable  advantage  to  Germany,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  belligerent, 
and  would  have  constituted  a  breach  of 
neutrality. 

Germany  concludes  her  note  by 
threats.  She  engages,  on  the  condition 
already  defined,  to  evacuate  Belgian  ter- 
ritory at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  If  Bel- 
gium behaves  in  a  hostile  manner  [that 
is  to  say,  if  she  does  her  duty]  Germany 
will  be  obliged  to  consider  Belgium  as  an 
enemy.  She  would  then  leave  the  ulti- 
mate arrangements  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  States  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
In  other  words,  if  Belgium  does  not  agree 
to  violate  the  treaty,  Germany  will  treat 
her  as  an  enemy,  and  she  adds  a  veiled 
threat  of  annexing  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  her  territory. 
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The  moral  fibre  of  nations  is  not  al- 
ways measured  by  their  size  or  power. 
Belgium  is  small  and  weak,  but  her 
answer  bears  witness  to  her  love  of  jus- 
tice and  to  her  respect  of  the  right.  She 
would  rather  die  with  honor  than  live 
dishonored. 

That  was  made  clear  by  the  answer  of 
her  Government.  The  answer  was  as 
follows: 

Reply  to  German  Note. 

The  German  note  has  been  a  painful 
surprise  to  the  Belgian  Government.  The 
intentions  which  the  note  attributes  to 
France  are  in  contradiction  to  the  formal 
declarations  which  were  made  to  us  on 
the  1st  of  August  in  the  name  of  the 
republic.  Besides,  if  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectations, France  is  about  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  Belgium  would  be 
prepared  to  fulfil  its  neutrality  obliga- 
tions, and  her  army  would  offer  to  the 
invader  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  The 
treaties  of  1839,  confirmed  by  the  treaties 
of  1870,  commit  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
powers  and  notably  to  the  Government  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 
said  in  a  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  on  the 
4th  of  August: 

We  are  in  a  state  of  legitimate  defense 
Necessity  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have 
occupied  Luxemburg  and  have  perhaps 
already  penetrated  into  Belgium.  This  is 
against  the  law  of  nations.  Prance,  It 
is  true,  has  declared  to  Brussels  that  she 
is  determined  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  as  long  as  her  adversary  respects 
it,  but  we  know  that  France  was  ready  to 
invade  Belgium.  France  can  afford  to 
wait;  we  cannot.  A  French  attaclc  on  our 
flank  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rhine 
might  have  been  fatal.  It  is  for  that 
reason  we  have  been  compelled  to  ignore 
the  just  protests  of  the  Governments  of 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The  injustice 
which  we  thus  commit  we  will  repair  as 
soon  as  our  military  object  has  been  at- 
tained. 

It  has  been  shown  how  much  value  can 
be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  the  al- 
leged intention  of  France  to  invade  Bel- 
gium. That  intention,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  intention  belongs  exclusively 
to  Germany  and  they  must  be  left  in  her 
possession.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  military  dis- 
positions undertaken  by  France  abso- 
lutely refute  the  allegations  of  the  Ger- 


man Chancellor.  So  true  is  this  that 
when  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  when 
the  King  of  Belgium  appealed  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1839  for  support, 
in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
which  these  powers  had  guaranteed, 
France  was  so  little  prepared  to  invade 
Belgium  that  it  took  her  more  than  ten 
days  to  get  her  troops  into  the  country. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  way 
Germany  has   repaired  in   Belgium   the 
injustice  of  which  she  was  guilty,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  German  Chancellor. 
Atrocities  in  Belgium. 

Under  the  pretext  that  her  troops  were 
attacked  by  civilians,  and  even  under  no 
pretext  at  all,  whole  villages  have  been 
razed  to  the  ground.  Important  towns 
whose  boast  it  was  to  represent  part  of 
the  common  inheritance  of  civilization 
were  not  spared.  Their  monuments, 
which  have  been  respected  during  the 
centuries  in  all  of  the  constant  wars  of 
which  Belgium  has  been  the  theatre,  were 
deliberately  destroyed.  Open  cities  were 
bombarded.  Exorbitant  taxation  was 
imposed  upon  conquered  towns,  and  when 
the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay  the 
taxes,  a  large  number  of  their  houses 
were  set  on  fire.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened to  Wavre,  among  other  cities, 
whose  8,500  inhabitants  were  unable  to 
pay  a  tax  of  $600,000.  Termonde,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  was  utterly  destroyed. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  there  only  re- 
mained in  that  town  282  houses  out  of 
1,400.  The  town  of  Aerschot,  with  8,000 
inhabitants,  is  now  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  ruins  and  more  than  150  of  its  inhabi- 
tants have  been  shot.  Dirigible  balloons 
have  thrown  bombs  at  night  upon  Ant- 
werp. It  cannot  be  maintained  by  those 
who  were  in  the  balloons  that  they  were 
trying  to  hit  the  forts,  as  the  forts  are 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  and 
a  good  distance  outside  them  as  well. 
Nor  could  the  bombs  thrown  have  had 
any  effect  upon  the  forts,  which  are  even 
stronger  than  those  of  Liege.  There 
was  no  warning  of  this  bombardment,  a 
fact  which  constitutes  a  violation  of 
Article  26  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of 
The  Hague,  and  more  than  a  dozen  peo- 
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pie  were  killed,  all  of  them  non-com- 
batants and  several  of  them  women  and 
children. 

The  town  of  Louvain,  with  its  42,000 
inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
Belgian  culture.  It  had  no  mercy  shown 
to  it  and  has  been  nearly  obliterated. 
Several  quarters  of  the  town  were  set  on 
fire,  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  a  marvel- 
ous example  of  Gothic  art;  the  buildings 
of  the  University,  including  the  Library 
with  more  than  70,000  volumes,  of  which 
a  large  number  were  ancient  manu- 
scripts, the  collections  belonging  to  the 
University;  nearly  all  the  scientific  in- 
stitutions, and  nearly  all  the  houses  of 
the  town  were  deliberately  burned.  They 
are  now  nothing  more  than  heaps  of 
ashes.  Their  destruction  has  been  a  loss 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Nu;nbers  of  absolutely  innocent  women 
and  children  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire 
which  was  started  by  order  of  the  Ger- 
man military  officials.  Of  those  who  were 
saved,  several  thousand,  including  women 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  children  in  arms, 
are  today  wandering  homeless  over  the 
roads,  without  food  or  clothing.  They  are 
not  to  blame  for  anything,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  belong  to  a  nation  which  has 
refused  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of 
dishonor.  That  can  be  the  only  crime 
accounted  to  them  and  it  is  for  that  they 


have  lost  all  their  possessions  upon  the 
earth. 

From  the  declaration  made  by  the  Im- 
perial German  Chancellor  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  German  Government  is  conscious 
of  its  wrongdoing.  As  one  of  the  guar- 
antors of  Belgium's  neutrality,  it  wanted 
to  force  Belgium  to  relinquish  its  neu- 
trality for  Germany's  benefit.  Because 
Belgium  would  not  consent  to  this  injus- 
tice and  because  Germany  could  not  re- 
proach her  with  anything  else,  Germany 
invaded  and  covered  with  blood  and  ruin 
a  small  peaceful  country  of  hard-working 
and  honest  people,  a  country  which  it  had 
promised  to  protect. 

This  attack  upon  her  neutrality  is  the 
first  violation  for  which  Belgium  asks 
judgment  from  the  universal  conscience. 

The  entire  Belgo-German  question  to- 
day is  dominated  by  the  fact  of  this  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
Therefore,  there  is  not  a  single  shot  fired 
by  a  German  soldier  in  Belgium,  which 
is  not  manifestly  and  avowedly  belying 
most  sacred  things:  the  keeping  of  a 
solemn  pledge,  and  the  right  for  an 
honest  nation  that  never  wanted  war,  nor 
showed  aggressive  dispositions,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  its  peaceful  and  neutral 
life. 

Such  is  the  Belgian  case.  Humanity 
will  judge  it. 


Belgo-British  Plot  Alleged  by  Germany 

statement  Issued  by  German  Embassy  at  Washington,  Oct.  13. 


The  German  Ambassador  drew  special 
attention  today  to  the  telegram  which 
came  from  German  headquarters.  This 
telegram  proves  the  German  contention 
that  the  Allies  did  not  intend  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality.  It  even  proves  more, 
namely,  that  Belgian  neutrality  practical- 
ly did  not  e.xist  and  that  the  Belgian 
Government  was  conspiring  with  the 
Allies  against  Germany.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  denials  coming  from  French 
sources  it  is  a  fact  that  French  prisoners 
were  taken  at  Liege  and   Namur,  who 


acknowledged  that  they  had  been  in  those 
fortresses  before  the  German  troops  en- 
tered Belgium. 

On  the  French  side  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  German  Chancellor  in  Parlia- 
ment had  acknowledged  that  Germany 
•was  doing  wrong  in  violating  Belgian 
neutrality.  It  must,  however,  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  Chancellor  further 
said: 

We  know  that  the  Allies  do  not  intend 
to  respect  Belgian  neutrality,  and  Ger- 
jaasxjr^  in  the  position  she  is  in,  attacked 
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from  three  sides,  cannot  wait,  while  the 
Allies  can  wait. 

At  that  time  the  Belgian  archives  were 
not  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  Chancellor  had  known 
at  the  time  he  made  his  speech  that 
Belgium  was  not  neutral  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  spoken  of  the  alleged  Belgian 
neutrality  in  a  different  way. 

Germany  has  violated  the  frontiers  of 
no  really  neutral  country,  while  the 
Allies  are  on  record  for  disregarding  all 
obligations  toward  China. 

Text  of  Wireless   Message. 

Headquarters  report  German  military 
authorities  searching  archives  of  Belgian 
General  Staff  at  Brussels,  found  portfolio 
inscribed  "  Intervention  Anglaise-Bel- 
gique,"  containing  important  documents: 

1.  Report  to  Belgian  War  Minister, 
dated  April  10,  1906,  containing  result 
detailed  negotiations  between  Chief  of  Bel- 
gian General  Staff  and  British  Military 
Attach^  at  Brussels,  Lieut.  Col.  Barnard- 
iston.  Plan  of  English  origin  sanctioned 
by  Major  Gen.  Grlerson,  Chief  English 
GMaeral  Staff,  contains  strength,  forma- 
tioii,  landing  places,  expeditionary  force 
100,000  men ;  continuing,  settles  plan  Bel- 
gian General  Staff  transport  accommoda- 
tions, feeding  in  Belgium,  Belgian  inter- 
preters, gendarmerie,  landing  places  at 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne.  Details  Barn- 
ardiston  remarks  for  present  Holland 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  Further  confi- 
dential communication  that  English  Gov- 
ernment after  destruction  of  German  Navy 
will  direct  supply  provision  via  Antwerp. 
Finally  suggestion  from  England  military 
attach^  that  Belgian  espionage  service 
should  be  organized  in  Prussian  Rhein- 
land. 

2.  Map  showing  strategical  drawing  up 
of  French  Army  demonstrating  existence 
of  French-Belgian  agreement. 

3.  Report  of  Baron  Greindl,  Belgian 
Minister  to  Berlin,  to  Belgian  Foreign 
Office,  dated  Dec.  23,  1911.  Greindl, 
commenting  on  plan  of  Belgian  General 
Staff  for  defense  of  Belgo-German  fron- 
tier in  Franco-Grerman  war,  points  to 
threatening  violation  of  neutrality  by 
France,  saying :  "Danger  French  attack 
threatening  us,  not  only  near  Luxemburg, 
but  on  whole  length  of  common  frontier. 
This  assertion  no  guess  work,  but  founded 
upon  positive  facts." 

Minister  further  thoroughly  discusses 
Entente's  plans  for  passage  through  Bel- 
grium,  Calais,  and  England.  France  doubt- 
ful protectors,  Barnardiston's  insinuations 


relative  Flushing  question,  both  perfidious 
and  naTve  postulates  dressing  plan  of  bat- 
tle against  threatening  Franco-British  in- 
vasion into  Belgium  in  Franco-German 
war. 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  DENIAL. 


Statement    Issued    by    British    Foreign 
Office,  London,  Oct.  14. 

The  story  of  an  alleged  Anglo-Belgian 
agreement  of  1906,  published  in  the  Ger- 
man press  and  based  on  documents  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Brussels  is  only 
a  press  edition  of  a  story  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  various  forms  and 
denied  on  several  occasions.  No  such 
agreement  has  ever  existed  as  Germans 
well  know.  Gen.  Grierson  is  dead  and 
Col.,  now  Gen.,  Barnardiston  is  com- 
manding the  British  forces  before 
Tsing-tau. 

In  1906  Gen.  Grierson  was  on  the 
General  Staff  at  the  War  Office  and 
Col.  Barnardiston  was  military  attache 
at  Brussels.  In  view  of  the  solemn  guar- 
antee given  by  Great  Britain  to  protect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  against  viola- 
tion from  any  side  some  academic  dis- 
cussions may,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Col.  Barnardiston,  have  taken 
place  between  Gen.  Grierson  and  the 
Belgian  military  authorities  as  to  what 
assistance  the  British  Army  might  be 
able  to  afford  to  Belgium  should  one  of 
her  neighbors  violate  that  neutrality. 
Some  notes  with  reference  to  the  subject 
may  exist  in  the  archives  at  Brussels. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  date  men- 
tioned, namely  1906,  was  the  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  Germany  had,as  in  1911, 
adopted  a  threatening  attitude  toward 
France  with  regard  to  Morocco  and  in 
view  of  the  apprehensions  existing  of 
an  attack  on  France  through  Belgium  it 
was  natural  that  possible  eventualities 
should  be  discussed. 

The  impossibility  of  Belgium  having 
been  a  party  to  any  agreement  of  the 
nature  indicated  or  to  any  design  for 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  is  clearly 
shown  by  reiterated  declarations  that 
she  has  made  for  many  years  past  that 
she  would  resist  to  the  utmost  any  viola- 
tion of  her  neutrality    from,   whatever 
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quarter  and  in  whatever  form  such  vio- 
lation might  come.  It  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention that  these  charges  of  aggres- 
sive designs  on  the  part  of  other  pow- 
ers are  made  by  Germany  who,  since 
1906,  has  established  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  strategical  railways  leading  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Belgian  frontier  through 
a  barren,  thinly  populated  tract,  de- 
liberately constructed  to  permit  of  the 
sudden  attack  upon  Belgium  which  was 
carried  out  two  months  ago. 


REPLY  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Statement  by  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  Washington,  Oct.  15. 

Concerning  the  Anglo-Belgian  military 
agreement  existing  since  1906,  a  formal 
denial  has  been  issued  by  England,  which 
proves  nothing.  The  documents  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  German  authorities,  and 
will  be  published  in  full.  The  facts  re- 
main that  a  so-called  "  neutral  "  country 
concluded  a  military  agreement  with 
England,  which  provided  for  landing  of 
British  troops  in  this  "  neutral  "  country. 
The  document  proves  that  by  its  own  free 
will  "  neutral  Belgium "  accepted  the 
British  offer  and  decided  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies. 

England  instigated  Belgium  to  go  to 
war,  and  when  the  time  came  to  protect 
the  unfortunate  little  country  it  was  left 
to  its  own  resources.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  heard  of  Belgium's 
agreement  with  England  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  offered  to  protect  Belgium 
and  to  pay  full  indemnity  for  all  her 
losses.  Germany  would  have  religiously 
kept  her  promise. 

The  documents  found  in  Brussels  fur- 
ther prove  that  as  far  back  as  1906  Eng- 
land was  systematically  trying  to  bring 
about  the  coalition  which  has  now  forced 
war  on  Germany. 


GRAY  BOOK'S  TESTIMONY. 


Statement     by     £.     Havenith,     Belgian 

Minister  to  the   United   States, 

Washington,    Oct.    22. 

The  Belgian  Legation  has  just  received 

the  copies  of  the  "  Gray  Book."     It  is 


evident  from  these  documents  that  there 
has  never  existed  any  military  agree- 
ment between  Belgium  and  England, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  such  as  the 
German  Government  asserts  to  have  been 
in  existence  since  1906.  The  following 
extracts  speak  for  themselves: 

No.  28 — Offer  of  intervention  by  England. 
Note  handed  to  Sir  Francis  H.  Villiert, 
British    Minister    to    Belgium,    to    M. 
Davignon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Brussels,  Aug.  4,  1914. 
I  am  Instructed  to  inform  the  Belgium 
Government    that,    if    Germany    exercises 
pressure    for    the    purpose    of    compelling 
Belgium  to  abandon  her  position  of  a  neu- 
tral country,  the  Government  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  expects   Belgium  to  resist 
by  every  possible  means. 

The  Government  of  his  Britannic  Maj- 
esty is  ready  in  that  event  to  join  with 
Russia  and  France,  if  desired  by  Bel- 
gium, to  offer  to  the  Belgian  Government 
at  once  common  action  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  use  of  force  by  Germany 
against  Belgium  and  at  the  same  time  to 
offer  a  guarantee  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Belgium  in  the 
future. 

No.  37 — Offer  of  England  for  an  alliance 
for  the  object  of  assuring  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  against  the  pressure 
of  Germany. 

London,  Aug.  4,  1914. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  in- 
formed the  British  Ministers  in  Norway, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  that  Great  Britain 
expects  that  these  three  kingdoms  will  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  Germany  and  maintain 
neutrality.  They  will  be  supported  in 
their  resistance  by  England,  who  in  such 
a  case  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  Prance 
and  Russia,  if  such  is  the  desire  of  these 
three  Governments,  in  offering  an  alli- 
ance to  the  said  Governments  to  repel  the 
employment  of  force  against  them  by 
Germany  and  a  guarantee  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  independence  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

I  pointed  out  that  Belgium  is  neutral  in 
perpetuity.  The  Minister  for  Foreigm  Af- 
fairs replied :  "  It  is  for  the  event  of  neu- 
trality being  violated." 

(Signed)    LALAING, 
Belgrium  Minister  in  London. 

No.    40 — Belgium   appeals   to    the   powers 
after  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 

Brussels,  Aug.  4,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre — The  Belgium  Gov- 
ernment regrets  to  have  to  announce  to 
your  Excellency  that  this  morning  the 
armed  forces  of  Germany  penetrated  into 
Belgian  territory,  violating  the  engage- 
ments which  they  have  undertaken  by 
treaty. 
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The  Belgian  Government  are  firmly  de- 
cided to  resist  by  all  means  in  their  power. 

Belgium  appeals  to  England,  to  France, 
and  to  Russia  to  co-operate  as  guarantors 
In  the  defense  of  her  territory. 

There  should  be  a  concerted  and  common 
action,  having  as  its  object  to  resist  the 
measures  of  force  employed  by  Germany 
against  Belgium  and  at  the  same  time  to 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Belgium  for  the 
future. 

Belgium  is  happy  to  be  able  to  declare 
that  she  will  undertake  the  defense  of  the 
fortified  places.     I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)    DAVIGNON, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium. 

Where  is  to  be  found  the  alleged  mili- 
tary convention  said  to  have  been  con- 
cluded in  1906  with  England  ?  Where  is 
the  agreement  said  to  have  existed  since 
1906  betw^een  the  Allies  to  force  war  on 
Germany?  These  documents  clearly 
prove  that  such  compact  never  existed. 

The  Belgian  nation  preferred  ruin  and 
death  to  the  shameful  perjury  proposed 
to  her  by  Germany.  For  this  reason  Ger- 
many has  devastated  and  immersed  in 
blood  a  peaceful  little  country.  Today 
she  seeks  to  rob  her  of  honor,  her  only 
remaining  treasure. 

The  official  documents,  the  confes- 
sions of  the  German  statesmen,  the  ruins 
of  Louvain,  Malines,  Aerschot,  Termonde, 
and  of  so  many  villages  burned  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  the  blood  of  her  children 
unjustly  massacred  are  the  testimonies 
which  the  Belgian  people  cites  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  conscience.  To  this 
tribunal,  without  fear,  the  Belgian  Nation 
confides  the  cause  of  her  honor. 


BELGIUM'S   ANSWER. 


Transmitted  to  The  London  Times  and 
Published  Oct.  23. 

The  Times  of  Oct.  14  reproduces  a  long 
article  from  The  North-German  Gazette 
commenting  on  the  discovery  in  the 
archives  at  Brussels  of  a  map  entitled 
"  English  Intervention  in  Belgium  "  and 
of  a  memorandum  to  the  Belgian  Minis- 
ter of  War  which  goes  to  prove  that  in 
the  month  of  April,  1906,  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  Military  Attache  and  with  the 
approval  of  Gen.  Grierson,  had  worked 


out  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  Brit- 
ish expeditionary  forces  and  the  Belgian 
Army  against  Germany  in  the  event  of  a 
Franco-German  war.  This  agreement  is 
assumed  to  have  been  preceded  in  all 
probability  by  a  similar  arrangement 
with  the  Franch  General  Staff. 

The  North-German  Gazette  also  pub- 
lishes certain  passages  of  a  report  of  the 
Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin  in  December, 
1911,  relating  to  another  plan  of  the 
Belgian  General  Staff,  in  which  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  case  of  the  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany 
are  discussed.  Baron  Greindl  pointed 
out  that  this  plan  dealt  only  with  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
while,  owing  to  its  geographical  situa- 
tion, Belgium  might  just  as  well  be  ex- 
posed to  an  attack  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  North-German  Gazette  draws 
from  this  discovery  the  strange  conclu- 
sion that  England  intended  to  drag  Bel- 
gium into  the  war,  and  at  one  time  con- 
templated the  violation  of  Dutch  neutral- 
ity. 

We  have  only  one  regret  to  express  on 
the  subject  of  the  disclosure  of  these 
documents,  and  that  is  that  the  publi- 
cation of  our  military  documents  should 
be  mangled  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  of 
duplicity  on  the  part  of  England  and 
adhesion  by  Belgium,  in  violation  of  her 
duties  as  a  neutral  State,  to  the  policy 
of  the  Triple  Entente.  We  ask  the 
North-German  Gazette  to  publish  in  full 
the  result  of  it:5  search  among  our  secret 
documents.  Therein  will  be  found  fresh 
and  striking  proof  of  the  loyalty,  cor- 
rectness, and  impartiality  with  which 
Belgium  for  81  years  has  discharged  her 
international  obligations. 

It  was  stated  that  Col.  Barnardis- 
ton,  the  military  representative  at  Brus- 
sels of  a  power  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  at  the  time  of  the 
Algeciras  crisis,  questioned  the  Chief  of 
the  Belgian  General  Staff  as  to  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  prevent 
any  violation  of  that  neutrality.  The 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  at  that  time 
Lieut.   Gen.   Ducarne,   replied  that  Bel- 
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gium  was  ready  to  repel  any  invader. 
Did  the  conversation  extend  beyond  these 
limits,  and  did  Col.  Barnardiston,  in 
an  interview  of  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial nature,  disclose  to  Gen.  Ducarne 
the  plan  of  campaign  which  the  British 
General  Staff  would  have  desired  to  fol- 
low if  that  neutrality  were  violated? 
We  doubt  it,  but  in  any  case  we  can 
solemnly  assert,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prove  the  contrary,  that  never  has 
the  King  or  his  Government  been  invited, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  join  the 
Triple  Entente  in  the  event  of  a  Franco- 
German  war.  By  their  words  and  by 
their  acts  they  have  always  shown  such 
a  firm  attitude  that  any  supposition  that 
they  could  have  departed  from  the  strict- 
est neutrality  is  eliminated  a  priori. 

As  for  Baron  Greindl's  dispatch  of  Dec. 
23,  1911,  it  dealt  with  a  plan  for  the  de- 
fense of  Luxembourg,  due  to  the  personal 
initiative  of  the  Chief  of  the  First  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Ministry.  This  plan  was 
of  an  absolutely  private  character  and 
had  not  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
War.    If  this  plan  contemplated  above 


all  an  attack  by  Germany,  there  is  no 
cause  for  surprise,  since  the  great  Ger- 
man military  writers,  in  particular  T. 
Bernhardi,  V.  Schlivfeboch,  and  von  der 
Goltz,  spoke  openly  in  their  treatises  on 
the  coming  war  of  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gian territory  by  the  German  armies. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Im- 
perial Government,  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Chancellor  and  of  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  search  for 
vain  pretexts  for  the  aggression  of  which 
Belgium  has  been  the  victim.  They  jus- 
tified it  on  the  plea  of  military  interests. 
Since  then,  in  face  of  the  universal  repro- 
bation which  this  odious  action  has  ex- 
cited, they  have  attempted  to  deceive 
public  opinion  by  representing  Belgium 
as  bound  already  before  the  war  to  the 
Triple  Entente.  These  intrigues  will  de- 
ceive nobody.  They  will  recoil  on  the 
head  of  Germany.  History  will  record 
that  this  power,  after  binding  itself  by 
treaty  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, took  the  initiative  in  violating  it, 
without  even  finding  a  pretext  with  whch 
to  justify  itself. 


WHO  BEGAN  THE  WAR,  AND  WHY? 

ATROCITIES  OF  THE  WAR 


By  Pope  Pius  X.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  President  Poincare,  and  King 

Albert  of  Belgium. 


Official  Message  from  Pope  Pius  X.  at 
the  Vatican,  Aug.  2. 

At  this  moment,  when  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  being  dragged  into  the  vor- 
tex of  a  most  terrible  war,  with  its  pres- 
ent dangers  and  miseries  and  the  conse- 
quences to  follow,  the  very  thought  of 
which  must  strike  every  one  with  grief 
and  horror,  we  whose  care  is  the  life  and 
welfare  of  so  many  citizens  and  peoples 
cannot  but  be  deeply  moved  and  our 
heart  wrung  with  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  con- 
fusion and  peril  we  feel  and  know  that 
both  Fatherly  love  and  the  Apostolic 
ministry  demand  of  us  that  we  should 
with  all  earnestness  turn  the  thoughts  of 
Christendom  thither  "  whence  cometh 
help  " — to  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  the  most  powerful  mediator  between 
God  and  man. 

We  charge,  therefore,  the  Catholics  of 
the  whole  world  to  approach  the  throne 
of  Grace  and  Mercy,  each  and  all  of  them, 
and  more  especially  the  clergy,  whose 
duty  furthermore  it  will  be  to  make  in 
every  parish,  as  their  Bishops  shall 
direct,  public  supplication  so  that  the 
merciful  God  may,  as  it  were,  be  wearied 
with  the  prayers  of  His  children  and 
speedily  remove  the  evil  causes  of  war, 
giving  to  them  who  rule  to  think  the 
thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  affliction. 

From  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the 
second  day  of  August,  1914. 

PIUS  X. 
Pontifex  Maximus. 


THE  POPE'S  DYING  WORDS. 


Pronounced  by  Pius  X.  at  the  Vatican, 
Aug.  20. 
In  ancient  times  the  Pope,  with  a  word, 
might  have  stayed  the  slaughter.  Now 
I  am  impotent  and  forced  to  see  the  spec- 
tacle of  my  own  children,  even  those  who 
yesterday  worked  here  with  me,  leaving 
for  the  war  and  abandoning  their  cas- 
socks and  cowls  for  soldiers'  uniforms. 
Yesterday,  although  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  we  were  here  study- 
ing in  sympathetic  companionship.  Now 
we  are  in  different  fields,  armed  against 
each  other  and  ready  to  take  each  other's 
lives. 


GERMAN   KAISER'S  PROTEST. 


Addressed  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  Aug.  7. 
I  consider  it  my  duty,  Sir,  to  inform 
you,  as  the  most  notable  representative 
of  the  principles  of  humanity,  that  after 
the  capture  of  the  French  fort  of 
Long^\'y  my  troops  found  in  that  place 
thousands  of  dumdum  bullets,  which 
had  been  manufactured  in  special  works 
by  the  French  Government.  Such  bul- 
lets were  found  not  only  on  French 
killed  and  wounded  soldiers  and  on 
French  prisoners,  but  also  on  English 
troops.  You  know  what  terrible  wounds 
and  awful  suffering  are  caused  by  these 
bullets,   and   that   their   use  ^s   strictly 
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forbidden   by   the   generally    recognized 
rules  of  international  warfare. 

I  solemnly  protest  to  you  against  the 
way  in  which  this  war  is  being  waged 
by  our  opponents,  whose  methods  are 
making  it  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in 
history.  Besides  the  use  of  these  awful 
weapons,  the  Belgian  Government  openly 
incited  the  civil  population  to  participate 
in  the  fighting,  and  has  for  a  long  time 
carefully  organized  their  resistance.  The 
cruelties  practiced  in  this  guerrilla  war- 
fare, even  by  women  and  priests,  toward 
wounded  soldiers,  and  doctors  and  hos- 
pital nurses — physicians  were  killed  and 
lazarets  fired  on — were  such  that  event- 
ually my  Generals  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  strongest  measures  to  punish 
the  guilty  and  frighten  the  bloodthirsty 
population  from  continuing  their  shame- 
ful deeds. 

Some  villages  and  even  the  old  town 
of  Louvain,  with  the  exception  of  its 
beautiful  town  hall,  (Hotel  de  Ville,) 
had  to  be  destroyed  for  the  protection  of 
my  troops. 

My  heart  bleeds  when  I  see  such 
measures  inevitable  and  when  I  think 
of  the  many  innocent  people  who  have 
lost  their  houses  and  property  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  misdeeds  of  the  guilty. 

WILHELM  I.  R. 


REPLY  TO  THE  KAISER. 


Made  by  President  Wilson  at  Washing- 
ton, Sept.  16. 

I  received  your  Imperial  Majesty's  im- 
portant communication  of  the  7th  and 
have  read  it  with  the  gravest  interest 
and  concern.  I  am  honored  that  you 
should  have  turned  to  me  for  an  impartial 
judgment  as  the  representative  of  a 
people  truly  disinterested  as  respects  the 
present  war  and  truly  desirous  of  know- 
ing and  accepting  the  truth. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  not  expect  me  to 
say  more.  Presently,  I  pray  God  very 
soon,  this  war  will  be  over.  The  day  of 
accounting  will  then  come,  when  I  take 
it  for  granted  the  nations  of  Europe  will 
assemble  to  determine  a  settlement. 
Where    wrongs    have    been     committed. 


their  consequences  and  the  relative  re- 
sponsibility involved  will  be  assessed. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  for- 
tunately by  agreement  made  a  plan  for 
such  a  reckoning  and  settlement.  What 
such  a  plan  cannot  compass  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  the  final  arbiter  in  all  such 
matters,  will  supply.  It  would  be  un- 
wise, it  would  be  premature,  for  a  single 
Government,  however  fortunately  sepa- 
rated from  the  present  struggle,  it  would 
even  be  inconsistent  with  the  neutral 
position  of  any  nation  which,  like  this, 
has  no  part  in  the  contest,  to  form  or 
express  a  final  judgment. 

I  speak  thus  frankly  because  I  know 
that  you  will  expect  and  wish  me  to  do 
so  as  one  friend  speaks  to  another,  and 
because  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  reserva- 
tion of  judgment  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  all  its  events  and  circum- 
stances can  be  seen  in  their  entirety  and 
in  their  true  relations,  will  commend 
itself  to  you  as  a  true  expression  of 
sincere   neutrality. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


CHARGE  AGAINST  GERMANY. 


President  Poincare  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  President  Wilson,  Sept.  11. 
Mr.  President:  I  am  informed  that  the 
German  Government  is  attempting  to 
abuse  your  Excellency's  good  faith  by  al- 
leging that  dumdum  bullets  are  manu- 
factured in  French  State  workshops,  and 
are  used  by  our  soldiers.  The  calumny 
is  nothing  but  an  audacious  attempt  to 
reverse  the  roles.  Germany  has  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  employed  dum- 
dum bullets,  and  has  daily  committed 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

On  Aug.  18  and  on  several  occasions 
since  then  we  have  had  to  report  crimes 
to  your  Excellency  as  well  as  to  the  pow- 
ers signatory  to  the  Convention  of  The 
Hague.  Germany,  which  was  aware  of 
our  protests,  is  now  trying  to  deceive 
and  to  make  use  of  pretexts  and  lies  in 
order  to  indulge  in  further  acts  of  bar- 
barity in  the  name  of  right.  Outraged 
civilization  sends  your  Excellency  an  in- 
dignant protest. 

RAYMOND  POINCARE. 
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M.  DELCASSE'S  NOTE. 


French  Cabinet   Minister  Addresses  the 
Danish  Government,  Sept.  10. 

The  French  Government  protested  on 
Aug.  18  to  the  Permanent  Bureau  of  The 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  against  the 
use  of  dumdum  bullets  by  the  Germans, 
producing  proof  obtained  by  surgeons 
that  French  soldiers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  these  bullets.  The  German 
General  Staff  has  countered  this  by 
alleging  that  it  was  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish who  used  the  bullets,  and  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  has  announced  in  fiery 
tones  that  in  the  presence  of  the  example 
given  by  the  English  and  French  the 
German  soldiers  would  henceforth  use 
dumdum  bullets;  the  responsibility  for 
this  procedure,  which  he  himself  de- 
scribes as  an  act  of  cruelty  and  a  viola- 
tion of  an  international  convention  signed 
by  Germany,  will  rest,  he  says,  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Tripie  Entente. 

By  my  Government's  orders  I  have  the 
honor  to  protest  in  the  most  formal  man- 
ner to  the  Danish  Government  against 
the  lying  German  allegations.  French 
soldiers  have  never  used  dumdum  bullets. 
The  French  Government  has  never  au- 
thorized, nor  will  authorize,  its  troops 
to  us^such  barbarous  means  of  warfare, 
whatever  be  the  infringements  of  law 
and  the  cruelties  committed  by  its  ad- 
versaries. The  "  Instructions  for  French 
Officers  in  Wartime  "  also  lay  down,  and 
will  continue  to  lay  down,  that  they  are 
to  forbid  their  men  to  use  bullets  at 
variance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Geneva  and  Hague  conventions. 


THE  BELGIAN  MISSION. 


Officially  Explained  to  President  Wilson 
at  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  16. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  appointed   a   special  envoy  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  the 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in 
Belgium,  whose  neutrality  has  been  un- 
justly violated,  and  who  since  the  begin- 


ning of  hostilities  has  been  the  theatre 
of  the  worst  outrages  on  the  part  of  the 
invading  German  Army,  in  defiance  of 
rules  solemnized  by  international  treaty 
and  customs  consecrated  by  public  right 
and  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Henry  Carton  de  Wiart,  Minister 
of  Justice,  has  been  chosen  for  this  mis- 
sion. He  is  accompanied  by  Messrs.  de 
Sadeleer,  Hymans,  and  Vandervelde, 
Ministers  of  State.  Count  Louis  Lich- 
tervelde  is  attached  to  the  mission  as 
Secretary. 


M.  DE  WIART'S  ADDRESS. 


Made   to    the    President    at    the    White 
House,  Washington,  Sept.  16. 

Excellency:  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  has  charged  us  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  say  to  you  how  much  we  feel 
ourselves  honored  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  express  the  sentiments  of  our 
King  and  of  our  whole  nation  to  the 
illustrious  statesman  whom  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  called  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  al- 
ready been  able,  during  a  previous  trip, 
to  fully  appreciate  the  noble  virtues  of 
the  American  Nation,  and  I  am  happy  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  all  the 
admiration  with  which  they  inspire  me. 

Ever  since  her  independence  was  first 
established,  Belgium  has  been  declared, 
neutral  in  perpetuity.  This  neutrality, 
guaranteed  by  the  powers,  has  recently 
been  violated  by  one  of  them.  Had  we 
consented  to  abandon  our  neutrality  for 
the  benefit  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  we 
would  have  betrayed  our  obligations  to- 
ward the  others.  And  it  was  the  sense 
of  our  international  obligations  as  well 
as  that  of  our  dignity  and  honor  that 
has  driven  us  to  resistance. 

The  consequences  suffered  by  the  Bel- 
gian Nation  were  not  confined  purely  to 
the  harm  occasioned  by  the  forced  march 
of  an  invading  army.  This  army  not 
only  seized  a  great  portion  of  our  terri- 
tory, but  it  committed  incredibly  acts  of 
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violence,  the  natu'*e  of  which  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations. 

Peaceful  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
defenseless  women  and  children  were 
outrapred,  open  and  undefended  towns 
were  destroyed,  historical  and  religious 
monuments  were  reduced  to  dust,  and  the 
famous  library  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  was  given  to  the  flames> 

Our  Government  has  appointed  a  judi- 
cial commission  to  make  an  official  in- 
vestigation, so  as  to  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially examine  the  facts  and  to  de- 
termine the  responsibility  thereof,  and 
I  will  have  the  honor.  Excellency,  to  hand 
over  to  you  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

In  this  frightful  holocaust  which  is 
sweeping  all  over  Europe,  the  United 
States  has  adopted  a  neutral  attitude. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  your 
country,  standing  apart  from  either  one 
of  the  belligerents,  is  in  the  best  position 
to  judge,  without  bias  or  partiality,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  war  is  being 
waged. 

It  is  at  the  request,  even  at  the  initia- 
tive, of  the  United  States  that  all  civil- 
ised nations  have  formulated  and  adopted 
at  The  Hague  a  law  regulating  the  laws 
and  usage  of  war. 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  war  has 
abolished  the  family  of  civilized  powers, 
or  the  regulations  to  which  they  have 
freely  consented. 

The  American  people  has  always  dis- 
played its  respect  for  justice,  its  search 
for  progress,  and  an  instinctive  attach- 
ment for  the  laws  of  humanity.  There- 
fore, it  has  won  a  moral  influence  which 
is  recognized  by  the  entire  world.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Belgium,  bound  as 
she  is  to  you  by  ties  of  commerce  and  in- 
creasing friendship,  turns  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  this  time  to  let  it  know 
the  real  truth  of  the  present  situation. 
Resolved  to  continue  unflinching  defense 
of  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  it 
deems  it  a  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  the  innumerable 
grave  breaches  of  rights  of  mankind  of 
which  she  has  been  a  victim. 


At  the  very  moment  we  were  leaving 
Belgium,  the  King  recalled  to  us  his  trip 
to  the  United  States  and  the  vivid  and 
strong  impression  your  powerful  and 
virile  civilization  left  upon  his  mind. 

Our  faith  in  your  fairness,  our  con- 
fidence in  your  justice,  in  your  spirit  of 
generosity  and  sympathy — all  these  have 
dictated  our  present  mission. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  REPLY. 


Addressed   to   the   Royal   Belgian   Com> 

mission  in  the  White  House, 

Washington,  Sept.  16. 

Permit  me  to  say  with  what  sincere 
pleasure  I  receive  you  as  representatives 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  a  people  for 
whom  the  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  so  strong  a  friendship  and  admira- 
tion, a  King  for  whom  they  entertain  so 
sincere  a  respect,  and  express  my  hope 
that  we  may  have  many  opportunities  of 
earning  and  deserving  their  regard. 

You  are  not  mistaken  in  believing  that 
the  people  of  this  country  love  justice, 
seek  the  true  paths  of  progress,  and  have 
a  passionate  regard  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  pride  to  me 
that  I  am  permitted  for  a  time  to  repre- 
sent such  a  people  and  to  be  their  spokes- 
man, and  I  am  proud  that  your  King 
should  have  turned  to  me  in  time  of  dis- 
tress as  to  one  who  would  wish  on  behalf 
of  the  people  he  represents  to  consider 
the  claims  to  the  impartial  sympathy  of 
mankind  of  a  nation  which  deems  itsebf 
wronged. 

I  thank  you  for  the  document  you  have 
put  in  my  hands  containing  the  result  of 
an  investigation  made  by  a  judicial  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment to  look  into  the  matter  of  which 
you  have  come  to  speak.  It  shall  have 
my  utmost  attentive  perusal  and  my  most 
thoughtful  consideration. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  not  expect  me  to 
say  more.  Presently,  I  pray  God  very 
soon,  this  war  will  be  over.  The  day  of 
accounting  will  then  come,  when,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  the  nations  of  Europe  will 
assemble    to    determine    a    settlement. 
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Where  wrongs  have  been  committed  their 
consequences  and  the  relative  responsi- 
bility involved  will  be  assessed. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have,  for- 
tunately, by  agreement  made  a  plan  for 
such  a  reckoning  and  settlement.  What 
such  a  plan  cannot  compass,  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  the  final  arbiter  in  such  mat- 
ters, will  supply.  It  would  be  unwise,  it 
would  be  premature  for  a  single  Govern- 
ment, however  fortunately  separated 
from  the  present  struggle,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  neutral  position  of 
any  nation,  which,  like  this,  has  no  part 
in  the  contest,  to  form  or  express  a  final 
judgment. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  this  con- 
clusion, in  which  I  instinctively  feel  that 
you  will  yourselves  concur,  is  spoken 
frankly  because  in  warm  friendship,  and 
as  the  best  means  of  perfect  understand- 
ing between  us,  an  understanding  based 
upon  mutual  respect,  admiration,  and 
cordiality. 

You  are  most  welcome  and  we  are 
greatly  honored  that  you  should  have 
chosen  us  as  the  friends  before  whom 
you  could  lay  any  matter  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  yourselves,  in  the  confidence 
that  your  cause  would  be  understood  and 
met  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived  and  intended. 


OFFICIAL  SUMMARY. 


Findings  Presented  by  the  Belgian  Royal 
Commission   to   President   Wilson 
at    Washington,   Sept.    16. 
I.      ■ 
Acts  at  Linsmeau  and  OrsmaeL 
Belgium,    which    wanted    peace,    has 
been  obliged  by  Germany  to  resort  to 
arms  and  to  oppose  a  legitimate  defense 
to  an  aggression  which  nothing  can  jus- 
tify, and  which  is  contrary  to  the  solemn 
pledges  of  treaties. 

Belgium  is  bound  in  honor  to  fight 
loyally  and  to  observe  all  the  rules,  laws, 
and  customs  of  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  of 
its  territory  by  German  troops,  the  Bel- 
gian Government  had  posted  each  and 


every  day,  in  all  the  towns,  and  the 
papers  have  each  day  repeatedly  printed, 
instructions  warning  the  non-combatant 
civilians  not  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  troops  and  soldiers  invading  the 
country. 

The  information  on  which  the  German 
Government  believes  today  that  it  can 
base  its  contention  that  the  Belgian  pop- 
ulation contravenes  the  law  of  nations 
and  is  not  worthy  of  respect  is  abso- 
lutely unfounded. 

The  Government  protests  most  vigor- 
ously against  these  allegations  and 
against  the  odious  threats  of  retaliation. 
If  any  deed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war- 
fare should  ultimately  be  proved,  to  un- 
derstand such  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to 
realize  the  well-founded  excitement  which 
the  cruelties  of  the  German  soldiers  are 
provoking  among  the  Belgian  popula- 
tion— a  population  which  is  thoroughly 
honest  but  energetic  in  the  defense  of  its 
rights  and  in  its  respect  for  humanity. 

If  we  were  to  publish  a  list  of  these 
atrocities,  of  which  the  first  ones  are 
here  recorded,  this  would  indeed  be  a 
long  list. 

Whole  regions  have  been  ravaged  and 
abominable  deeds  perpetrated  in  the 
towns. 

A  committee  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  drawing  up  a  list  of 
these  horrors  with  scrupulous  impar- 
tiality. 

As  an  example,  a  few  facts  are  here 
published,  facts  which  will  depict  the 
state  of  mind  and  the  procedure  of  cer- 
tain German  troops: 

1.  German  cavalry,  occupying  the  vil- 
lage of  Linsmeau,  were  attacked  by  some 
Belgian  infantry  and  two  gendarmes. 
A  German  officer  was  killed  by  our 
troops  during  the  fight,  and  subsequently 
buried  at  the  request  of  the  Belgian  of- 
ficer in  command.  None  of  the  civilian 
population  took  part  in  the  fighting  at 
Linsmeau.  Nevertheless  the  village  was 
Invaded  at  dusk  Aug.  10  by  a  strong  force 
of  German  cavalry,  artillery  and  machine 
guns.  In  spite  of  formal  assurances  given 
by  the  Burgomaster  that  none  of  the 
peasants  had  taken  part  in  the  previous 
fighting,  two  farms  and  six  outlying 
houses  were  destroyed  by  gun  fire  and 
burned.      All    the    male    population    were 
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then  compelled  to  come  forward  and  hand 
over  whatever  arms  they  possessed.  No 
recently  discharged  firearms  were  found. 
Nevertheless  the  Invaders  divided  these 
peasants  into  three  groups.  Those  in  one 
group  were  bound  and  eleven  of  them 
placed  in  a  ditch,  where  they  were  after- 
ward found  dead,  their  skulls  fractured  by 
the  butts  of  German  rifles. 

2.  During  the  night  of  Aug.  10  Ger- 
man cavalry  entered  Velm  in  great  num- 
bers ;  the  inhabitants  were  asleep.  The 
Germans  without  provocation  fired  on 
Mr.  Deglimme-Gever's  house,  broke  Into 
It,  destroyed  furniture,  looted  money, 
burned  barns,  hay,  corn  stacks,  farm  im- 
plements, six  oxen,  and  the  contents  of 
the  farm-yard.  They  carried  off  Mme. 
Deglimme  half-naked  to  a  place  two  miles 
away.  She  was  then  let  go  and  fired 
upon  as  she  fled ;  without  being  hit.  Her 
husband  was  carried  away  in  another 
direction  and  fired  upon ;  he  is  dying. 
The  same  troops  sacked  and  burned  the 
house   of  a   railway   watchman. 

8.  Farmer  Jef  Dierchx  of  Neerhespen 
bears  witness  to  the  following  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  by  German  cavalry  at 
Orsmael  and  Neerhespen  on  Aug.  10,  11, 
and  12.  An  old  man  of  the  latter  village 
had  his  arm  sliced  in  three  longitudinal 
cuts ;  he  was  then  hanged  head  downward 
and  burned  alive.  Young  girls  have  been 
raped  and  little  children  outraged  at  Ors- 
mael. where  several  inhabitants  suffered 
mutilations  too  horrible  to  describe.  A 
Belgian  soldier  belonging  to  a  batallion  of 
cyclist  carbineers,  who  had  been  wounded 
and  made  prisoner,  was  bound  to  a  tele- 
graph pole  on  the  St.  Trond  road  and 
shot 

4.  On  Wednesday,  Aug.  12,  after  an  en- 
gagement at  Haelen,  Commandant  Van 
Damme,  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
lying  on  his  back,  was  finally  murdered 
by  German  infantrymen  firing  their  re- 
volvers  into   his   mouth. 

5.  On  Monday,  Aug.  9,  at  Orsmael  the 
Germans  picked  up  Commandant  Knappen 
very  seriously  wounded,  propped  him 
against  a  tree  and  shot  him.  Finally  they 
hacked  his  corpse  with  swords. 

6.  Numerous  soldiers,  disarmed  and 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  have  been 
Ill-treated  or  killed  by  certain  German  sol- 
diers. The  inquiry  brings  forth  new  facts 
of  this  kind   every   day. 

7.  In  different  places,  notably  at  Hel- 
longe-sur-Geer,  at  Barchon,  at  Pontisse, 
at  Haelen,  at  Zelk,  German  troops  have 
fired  on  doctors,  nurses,  ambulances,  and 
ambulance  wagons. 

8.  At  Boncelles  a  body  of  Gemnan  troops 
went  into  a  battle  carrying  a  Belgian 
flag. 

9.  On  Thursday,  Aug.  6,  before  a  fort 
at   Li6ge,    German    soldiers    continued    to 


fire  on  a  party  of  Belgian  soldiers,  who 
were  unarmed  and  had  been  surrounded 
while  digging  a  trench,  after  these  had 
hoisted   the   white   flag. 

10.  On  Thursday,  Aug.  10,  at  Vootem, 
near  the  Fort  of  Loncin,  a  group  of  Ger- 
man infantry  hoisted  the  white  flag. 
When  Belgian  soldiers  approached  to  take 
them  prisoners  the  Germans  suddenly 
opened  fire  on  them  at  close  range. 


11. 
Report  on  Aerschot. 

ANTWERP,  Aug.  28,  1914. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  on  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  warfare,  after  an  impartial 
and  careful  investigation,  can  make  the 
following  report  of  its  findings: 

Tt  appears  from  precise  and  concurring 
testimony  that  in  the  entire  region  of 
Aerschot  the  Germans  have  committed 
veritable  atrocities.  The  majority  of  the 
population  fled  in  terror.  On  their 
passage  the  German  troops  set  fire  to 
farms  and  houses  and  furniture,  shoot- 
ing inoffensive  citizens  whom  they  found 
along  the  road  or  who  were  working  in 
the  field. 

At  Hersselt,  north  of  Aerschot,  thirty- 
two  houses  of  the  village  were  set  on 
fire;  the  miller  and  his  son,  who  fled, 
and  about  twenty-one  other  persons  were 
killed;  and  all  this  while  no  Belgian 
troops  were  visible. 

The  Geiman  troops  penetrated  into 
Aerschot,  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants,  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  19,  in  the  morning. 
No  Belgian  forces  remained  behind.  No 
sooner  did  the  Germans  enter  the  town 
than  they  shot  five  or  six  inhabitants 
whom  they  caused  to  leave  their  houses. 
In  the  evening,  pretending  that  a  supe- 
rior German  officer  had  been  killed  on 
the  Grand  Place  by  the  son  of  the 
Burgomaster,  or,  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story,  that  a  conspiracy 
had  been  hatched  against  the  superior 
commandant  by  the  Burgomaster  and  his 
family,  the  Germans  took  every  man  who 
was  inside  of  Aerschot;  they  led  them, 
fifty  at  a  time,  some  distance  from  the 
town,  grouped  them  in  lines  of  four  men, 
and,  making  them  run  ahead  of  them, 
shot   them   and   killed    them   afterward 
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with  their  bayonets.  More  than  forty 
men  were  found  thus  massacred. 

They  gave  up  the  town  to  be  pillaged, 
taking  from  private  residences  all  they 
could  take,  breaking  furniture,  and  forc- 
ing safes.  The  following  day  they  lined 
up,  three  by  three,  the  villagers  whom 
they  had  arrested  the  day  before,  taking 
one  man  out  of  each  line.  These  they 
led  to  a  distance  of  about  100  meters 
from  the  town,  taking  with  them  the 
Burgomaster  of  the  town,  Mr.  Tielmans, 
and  his  son,  aged  15%  years,  and  his 
brother,  and  shot  them. 

Later  on  they  forced  the  remaining 
villagers  to  dig  holes  to  bury  their  vic- 
tims. 

For  three  whole  days  they  continued  to 
pillage  and  set  fire  to  everything  in  sight. 

About  150  inhabitants  of  Aerschot  are 
supposed  to  have  been  thus  massacred. 

The  largest  part  of  the  city  is  totally 
destroyed.  Five  times  the  Germans  tried 
to  set  fire  to  the  large  church,  the  interior 
of  which  has  been  sacked.  The  records 
of  the  town  have  been  carried  away. 

The  ambulance  attendants,  although 
wearing  the  Red  Cross  badge,  were  not 
respected.  One  of  them  reports  that 
German  troops  fired  upon  him  while  he 
was  collecting  his  wounded,  and  that 
they  continued  to  fire  even  though  he 
displayed  his  Red  Cross  armband.  More- 
over, during  the  entire  day  of  the  19th, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  hospital  service, 
he  was  threatened  and  ill-used.  A  Ger- 
man officer,  among  others,  took  him  by 
the  head,  thrusting  against  his  forehead 
the  butt  of  a  revolver.  A  collector,  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  the  Red  Cross,  was 
killed  in  the  Rue  de  I'Hospital  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  19  by  Germans. 

Deny  Any  Civilian  Attack. 

From  all  the  testimony  taken  it  ap- 
pears that  the  civil  population  of  Aer- 
schot has  in  no  wise  participated  in  the 
hostilities,  that  no  shot  was  fired  by 
them;  that  all  the  witnesses  agree  in 
pointing  out  the  improbability  of  the 
German  version,  according  to  which  the 
Burgomaster's  son,  a  youth  of  15  V^ 
years,  and  of  extremely  gentle  dis- 
position, is  said  to  have  fired  upon  a  su- 


perior German  officer  during  the  night 
of  Aug.  19.  Still  more  improbable  is  the 
version  of  the  conspiracy  organized  by 
the  Burgomaster.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  if — a  thing  which  is  not  known — a 
German  officer  has  been  hit  on  the 
Grand  Place,  it  might  have  happened  by 
a  stray  bullet,  German  soldiers  being  en- 
gaged in  shooting  in  the  neighboring 
streets  in  order  to  frighten  the  populace. 

Moreover,  the  Burgomaster,  a  very 
quiet  man,  had  repeatedly  warned  his 
fellow-citizens,  by  means  of  posters  and 
circulars  addressed  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  town,  that  in  case  of  invasion 
they  were  to  abstain  from  any  hostility. 
These  posters  were  still  in  evidence  when 
the  Germans  entered  the  city,  and  they 
were  shown  to  them. 

The  German  troops  which  were  trav- 
ersing localities  situated  on  this  side  of 
Aerschot  indulged  in  the  same  horrors. 
They  shot  fleeing  citizens  and  set  fire  to 
and  sacked  private  houses,  all  this  with- 
out provocation. 

At  Rotselaer,  for  instance,  they  set 
fire  to  about  fifteen  houses.  A  German 
officer,  addressing  an  inhabitant  whose 
house  was  afire,  wanted  to  make  him  de- 
clare, at  the  point  of  a  pistol,  that  the 
fire  had  been  started  by  the  Belgians. 
When  this  inhabitant  protested,  claiming 
that  the  Belgians  had  left  the  town  the 
previous  evening,  this  officer  declared 
that  if  the  Germans  had  set  fire  to  the 
town  it  was  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  the  civilians  had  fired  at  them,  a 
fact  which  is  also  denied  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses. 

There,  too,  the  German  troops  pillaged 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on 
during  their  passage. 

Up  to  this  writing  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
testimony  of  inhabitants  of  Diest  and 
Tirlemont,  which  towns  were  occupied  by 
the  Germans  on  the  18th  and  19th  of 
August,  1914,  and  which  are  cut  off  from 
communication. 

However,  the  inhabitants  of  Schaffen, 
a  town  near  Diest,  have  stated  that  the 
same   abominations   were   committed   in 
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their  locality  and  in  the  adjoining  com- 
munities, Lummen  and  Molenstede.  The 
whole  region  has  been  laid  waste.  Ger- 
man troops,  at  an  hour's  distance  from 
Diest,  had  begun  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion all  along  the  highway  from  Diest 
to  Beeringen.  Turning  upon  Diest  they 
set  fire  to  everything  they  could  lay 
hands  on — farms,  houses,  furniture.  Ar- 
riving at  the  village  of  Schaffen,  the 
Germans  set  fire  to  the  town,  mas- 
sacring the  few  inhabitants  who  re- 
mained behind,  and  whom  they  found  in 
their  houses  or  in  the  streets. 

The  witness  gives  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  eighteen  persons  whom  he 
knows  to  have  been  massacred. 

Among  them  are: 

The  wife  of  Francois  Luyck,  45  years 
old,  and  her  12-year-old  daughter,  who 
were  discovered  in  a  sewer  and  shot. 

The  daughter  of  Jean  Ouyen,  9  years 
old,  who  was  shot. 

Andre  Willem,  23  years  old,  sexton, 
who  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  burned  alive. 

Joseph  Reynders,  forty  years  old,  who 
was  killed  together  with  his  nephew,  a 
lad  of  ten  years. 

Gustave  Lodt,  forty  years  old,  and 
Jean  Marken,  also  aged  forty,  probably 
buried  alive. 

The  witness  testifies  that  he  person- 
ally proceeded  to  exhume  these  two 
bodies,  and  that  he  afterward  buried 
them  in  the  town  cemetery. 

The  village  of  Rethy,  near  Turnhout, 
was  the  object  of  devastation  and  shoot- 
ing during  the  day  of  Aug.  22  by  seven- 
teen cavalrymen  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  village.  A  young  woman  of  fifteen 
years  was  killed  by  a  bullet. 

Still  more  horrible  crimes,  if  that  were 
possible,  have  been  committed  by  the 
German  trooj.s  on  account  of  their  de- 
feat at  the  hards  of  the  Belgian  Army 
before  Malines.  The  City  of  Louvain, 
with  its  artistic  and  scientific  riches,  has 
not  been  spared 

New  reports  will  be  submitted  very 
shortly. 

GOOREMAN,    President, 
ERNST   DE   BUNSWYCK, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 


III. 
Destruction  of  Louvain. 

ANTWERP,  Aug.  31,  1914. 
To  the  Minister  of  Justice: 

Sir:  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  begs 
to  make  the  following  report  oh  the 
deeds  of  which  the  City  of  Louvain  and 
the  surrounding  localities  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  Malines  have  been  the  theatre. 

The  German  Army  penetrated  into 
Louvain  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  19,  after 
having  set  fire  to  the  towns  through 
which  it  had  passed. 

From  the  moment  of  their  entrance 
into  the  City  of  Louvain  the  Germans 
requisitioned  lodgings  and  victuals  for 
their  troops.  They  entered  every  private 
bank  of  the  city  and  took  over  the  bank 
balances.  German  soldiers  broke  the 
doors  of  houses  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, pillaged  them  and  indulged  in 
orgies. 

The  German  authorities  took  hostages 
— the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Senator  Vander 
Kelni,  the  Vice  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  the  Dean  of  the  city;  magis- 
trates and  Aldermen  were  also  detained. 
All  arms,  down  to  fencing  foils,  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  town  adminis- 
tration and  deposited  by  the  said  author- 
ities in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 

In  a  neighboring  village,  Corbeek-Loo, 
a  young  matron,  22  years  old,  whose 
husband  was  in  the  army,  was  surprised 
on  Wednesday,  Aug.  19,  with  several  of 
her  relatives,  by  a  band  of  German  sol- 
diers. The  persons  who  accompanied 
her  were  locked  in  an  abandoned  house, 
while  she  was  taken  into  another  house, 
where  she  was  successively  attacked  by 
five  soldiers. 

In  the  same  village,  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
20,  German  soldiers  were  searching  a 
house  where  a  young  girl  of  16  years 
lived  with  her  parents.  They  carried 
her  into  an  abandoned  house,  and  while 
some  of  them  kept  the  father  and  mother 
off,  others  went  into  the  house,  the  cel- 
lar of  which  was  open,  and  forced  the 
young  woman  to  drink.  Afterward  they 
carried  her  out  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house  and  attacked  her  successively. 
She  continued  to  resist,  and  they  pierced 
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her  breast  with  their  bayonets.  Having 
been  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  after 
these  abominable  attacks,  the  girl  was 
carried  off  by  her  parents,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  her 
condition,  she  was  administered  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church  by  the  priest  of  the 
parish  and  carried  to  the  hospital  at 
Louvain.  At  that  time  her  life  was  in 
danger. 

On  Aug.  24  and  25  Belgian  troops, 
leaving  the  intrenched  camp  in  Antwerp, 
attacked  the  German  Army  which  was 
outside  of  Malines. 

The  German  troops  were  driven  back 
as  far  as  Louvain  and  Vilvorde. 

Penetrating  the  towns  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  Belgian  Army 
found  the  whole  country  devastated.  The 
Germans,  while  retiring,  had  ravaged 
and  set  fire  to  the  villages,  taking  with 
them  all  the  male  inhabitants,  driving 
them  before  them. 

Old  Woman  Killed  by  Bayonets. 

Upon  entering  Hofstade,  on  Aug.  25, 
the  Belgian  soldiers  found  there  the 
corpse  of  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
killed  by  bayonet  thrusts;  she  still  held 
in  her  hands  the  needle  with  which  she 
was  sewing  when  she  was  attacked;  one 
mother  and  her  son,  aged  about  15  or 
16  years,  lay  there,  pierced  with  bayonet 
wounds;  one  man  was  found  hanging. 

In  Sempst,  a  neighboring  village,  were 
found  the  corpses  of  two  men  partially 
burned.  One  of  them  was  found  with  his 
legs  cut  off  at  the  knees,  the  other  was 
minus  his  arms  and  legs.  A  workman 
(whose  charred  body  several  witnesses 
have  seen)  had  been  pierced  with 
bayonets,  and  afterward,  while  still  liv- 
ing, the  Germans  soaked  him  with 
petroleum  and  locked  him  in  a  house, 
which  they  set  on  fire.  An  old  man  and 
his  son  had  been  killed  by  bullets;  a 
woman  coming  out  of  her  house  had  been 
stricken  down  in  the  same  manner. 

A  witness  whose  declaration  has  been 
received  by  Edward  Hertslet,  son  of  Sir 
Cecil  Hertslet,  Consul  General  of  Great 
Britain  in  Antwerp,  testifies  to  have 
seen  not  far  from  Malines  on  Aug.  26 


(that  is,  during  the  last  attack  of  the 
Belgian  troops)  an  old  man  attached  by 
the  arms  to  a  beam  of  a  barn.  The  body 
was  completely  burned;  the  head,  the 
arms,  and  the  feet  were  intact.  Further 
on  was  a  body  all  over  stabbed  with 
bayonet  thrusts.  Numerous  corpses  of 
peasants  were  found  in  positions  of 
supplication,  arms  lifted  and  hands 
folded  in  prayer.  The  Belgian  Consul  to 
Unganda,  who  had  entered  the  Belgian 
Army  as  a  volunteer,  reports  that  every- 
where the  Germans  had  passed  through 
the  country  was  devastated.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  villages 
told  of  horrors  committed  by  the  enemy. 
Thus  in  Wacherzeel  seven  Germans  are 
said  to  have  consecutively  attacked  a 
woman,  afterward  killing  her.  In  the 
same  village  they  had  stripped  a  young 
boy,  threatening  him  with  death  by  point- 
ing a  revolver  at  his  breast,  piercing  him 
with  their  lances,  and  chasing  him  into 
the  open  fields  and  shooting  after  him, 
without,  however,  hitting  him. 

Everywhere  there  was  ruin  and  dev- 
astation. At  Bulcken  numerous  inhab- 
itants, including  the  priest,  a  man  more 
than  80  years  old,  were  killed. 

Between  Impde'  and  Wolverthem  two 
wouded  Belgian  soldiers  were  lying  near 
a  house  which  was  burning.  The  Ger- 
mans threw  these  two  unfortunate  men 
into  the  raging  fire. 

The  German  troops  repulsed  by  our 
soldiers  entered  Louvain  in  full  panic. 
Various  witnesses  assure  us  that  at  that 
moment  the  German  garrison  occupying 
Louvain  was  advised  erroneously  that 
the  enemy  was  entering  the  town.  Im- 
mediately the  German  garrison  withdrew 
toward  the  station,  where  it  met  with 
the  German  troops  that  had  been  re- 
pulsed and  pursued  by  the  Belgian  troops. 
Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  a  col- 
lision took  place  between  the  two  Ger- 
man regiments.  From  that  moment, 
under  pretext  that  the  Louvain  civilians 
had  fired  upon  them,  (a  fact  which  is 
contradicted  by  all  witnesses,  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  inas- 
much as  all  the  inhabitants  of  Louvain, 
for  several  days  past,  had  been  obliged 
to  hand  their  arms  over  to    the    local 
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authorities,  the  German  soldiers  began 
to  bombard  the  city.  Moreover,  not  one 
of  the  witnesses  has  seen  the  body  of  a 
single  civilian  at  the  place  where  the 
affray  happened.  The  bombarding  lasted 
until  10  o'clock  at  night.  Afterward  the 
Germans  set  fire  to  the  city. 

Burning  of  the  Town. 
The  houses  which  had  not  taken  fire 
were  entered  by  German  soldiers,  who 
threw  fire  grenades,  which  seem  to  have 
been  provided  for  the  occasion.  The 
largest  part  of  the  City  of  Louvain,  es- 
pecially the  quarters  of  the  Ville  Haute, 
comprising  the  modern  houses,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Peter,  the  University 
Halls,  with  the  whole  library  of  the  uni- 
versity, its  manuscripts,  its  collections, 
the  largest  part  of  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  the  town  theatres,  were  at 
the  moment  being  consumed  by  flames. 

The  commission  deems  it  necessary,  in 
the  midst  of  these  horrors,  to  insist  on 
the  crime  of  lese  humanity  which  the 
deliberate  annihilation  of  an  academic 
library — a  library  which  was  one  of  the 
treasures  of  our  time — constitutes. 

Numerous  corpses  of  civilians  covered 
the  street  and  squares.  On  the  route 
from  Louvain  to  Tirlemont  alone  one  wit- 
ness testifies  having  seen  more  than  fifty 
of  them.  On  the  threshholds  of  houses 
were  found  burned  corpses  of  people 
who,  surprised  in  their  cellars  by  the  fire, 
had  tried  to  escape  and  fell  into  the  heap 
of  live  embers.  The  suburbs  of  Louvain 
have  been  completely  annihilated. 

A  group  of  seventy-five  persons, 
among  whom  were  several  notables  of 
the  city,  such  as  Father  Coloboet  and  a 
Spanish  priest,  and  also  an  American 
priest,  were  conducted  during  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  Aug.  26,  to  the  square 
in  front  of  the  station.  The  men  were 
brutally  separated  from  their  wives  and 
children,  and  after  having  received  the 
most  abominable  treatment,  and  after 
repeated  threats  of  being  shot,  they  were 
driven  in  front  of  the  German  troops  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Campenhout.  They 
were  locked  in  the  church  during  the 
night.  The  following  day  at  4  o'clock  a 
German    officer   came    to    inform    them 


that  they  might  all  confess  themselves, 
and  that  they  would  be  shot  half  an  hour 
later.  But  at  4:30  o'clock  they  were 
allowed  to  go,  and  shortly  afterward 
they  were  again  arrested  by  a  German 
brigade,  which  forced  them  to  march  in 
front  of  them  to  Malines.  Answering  a 
question  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
prisoners,  a  German  officer  told  them 
that  they  were  going  to  taste  some  of 
the  Belgian  grapeshot  before  Antwerp. 
At  last  they  were  liberated  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  entrance  of  Malines. 

Further  testimony  shows  that  several 
thousand  male  inhabitants  of  Louvain 
who  had  escaped  the  shooting  and  burn- 
ing were  sent  toward  Germany.  We 
do  not  at  this  writing  know  for  what 
purpose. 

The  fire  continued  for  several  days. 
An  eye-witness,  who  on  Aug.  30  left 
Louvain,  describes  the  state  of  the  city 
as  follows:  "From  Weert  St  Georges," 
he  says,  "  I  have  seen  nothing  except 
burned  towns  and  crazed  villagers  lift- 
ing to  each  comer  their  arms  as  a  mark 
of  submission.  From  each  house  was 
hanging  a  white  flag,  even  from  those 
that  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  rags  of 
them  were  found  hanging  from  the  ruins. 

"  At  Weert  St.  Georges  I  inquired  from 
the  inhabitants  the  cause  of  the  German 
reprisals.  They  all  assured  me  that  ab- 
solutely none  of  the  inhabitants  had 
fired;  that  all  arms  had  been  previously 
given  up,  and  that  the  Germans  had 
taken  vengeance  on  the  population  be- 
cause a  Belgian  soldier  of  the  Gendarme 
Corps  had  killed  a  Uhlan. 

"  The  population  which  remained  in 
Louvain  took  refuge  in  the  suburb  of 
Heverle,  where  they  are  all  piled  up,  the 
population  having  been  driven  from  the 
town  by  the  troops  and  by  the  fire. 

"  The  fire  in  Louvain  began  a  little 
above  the  American  College,  and  the 
city  is  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Town  Hall  (Hotel  de  Ville) 
and  the  depot.  Today  the  fire  continued, 
and  the  Germans — far  from  trying  to 
stop  it — seem  rather  to  maintain  it  by 
throwing  straw  into  the  fire,  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  the  streets  behind  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.      The  cathedral  and  the 
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theatres  have  been  destroyed  and  have 
fallen  in,  also  the  library.  The  town 
resembles  an  old  city  in  ruins,  in  the 
midst  of  which  drunken  soldiers  are  cir- 
culating, carrying  bottles  of  wine  and 
liquor;  the  officers  themselves  being  in- 
stalled in  armchairs,  sitting  around 
tables  and  drinking  like  their  own  men. 

"  In  the  streets  dead  horses  are  de- 
caying, horses  which  are  already  inflated, 
and  the  smell  of  the  fire  and  of  the  de- 
caying animals  is  such  that  it  has  fol- 
lowed me  for  a  long  time." 

The  commission  up  to  this  writing  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
regarding  the  fate  of  the  Burgomaster 
of  Louvain,  nor  regarding  the  prominent 
persons  taken  for  hostages. 

Conclusions   of   the   Commission. 

By  facts  which  have  thus  far  been 
brought  to  its  attention,  the  commission 
reaches  the  following  conclusions: 

In  this  war,  German  occupation  of  ter- 
ritory is  systematically  followed  by  (and 
is  at  times  preceded  by  and  accompanied 
by)  acts  of  violence  against  the  civil 
population,  which  acts  of  violence  are 
contrary  to  the  conventional  laws  of  war 
and  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
humanity. 

The  procedure  of  the  Germans  is  every- 
where i;he  same.  They  advance  along 
the  roads,  shooting  inoffensive  passers- 
by,  particularly  cyclists  and  even  peas- 
ants occupied  in  the  fields  which  the  Ger- 
mans traverse. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  whtere  they 
stop,  the  Germans  first  of  all  requisition 
victuals  and  drinks  which  they  consume 
to  the  point  of  drunkenness;  then  they 
begin  to  shoot  wildly,  sometimes  from 
the  interior  of  empty  houses,  declaring 
that  the  inhabitants  have  fired  the  shots. 
It  is  then  that  the  firing  scenes  begin, 
and  murder  and  especially  pillage  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  cold  cruelty  set  in, 
acts  which  respect  neither  sex  nor 
age.  Even  where  they  claim  to  know 
the  perpetrator  of  the  deeds  which  they 
allege,  they  do  not  content  themselves 
with  executing  the  culprits  summarily. 


but  take  advantage  of  the  occasions  to 
decimate  the  population,  to  pillage  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  set  fire  to  them. 

After  a  first  massacre,  somewhat  at 
random,  they  shut  the  men  into  the 
church  of  the  town  and  order  all  women 
to  go  back  to  the  houses  and  leave  the 
doors  open  during  the  night. 

In  several  localities  the  civil  popula- 
tion has  been  sent  to  Germany,  to  be 
compelled  there,  it  appears,  to  labor  in 
the  fields,  as  was  done  in  the  slave  days 
of  olden  times.  Numerous  cases  are 
known  where  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  serve  as  guides  and  to  make  trenches 
for  the  Germans.  Numerous  depositions 
reveal  that  in  their  march,  and  even  in 
their  attacks,  the  Germans  put  before 
them  civilians,  men  and  women,  in  order 
to  prevent  our  soldiers  from  firing. 
Other  testimony  proves  that  German  de- 
tachments do  not  hesitate  to  fly  either  a 
white  flag  or  a  Red  Cross  flag,  so  as  to 
approach  our  troops  without  being  sus- 
pected. On  the  other  hand  they  fire  on 
our  ambulances  and  ill-treat  our  am- 
bulance nurses.  They  ill-treat  and  even 
kill  our  wounded.  Clergymen  seem  to 
be  particularly  the  object  of  their  at- 
tacks. Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  in 
our  possession  explosive  bullets  left  be- 
hind them  by  the  enemy  at  Wechter,  and 
we  are  also  in  receipt  of  medical  cer- 
tificates testifying  that  the  wounds  must 
have  been  inflicted  by  bullets  of  the 
variety  mentioned  above. 

Documents  and  testimonials  in  support 
of  these  facts  will  be  published. 

(Signed) 

GOOREMAN,  President. 

COUNT  GOBLET  D'ALVIELLA. 
ERNST  DE  BUNSWYCK,  7 

ORTS, 

Secretaries. 


FURTHER  REPORTS. 


Cabled  to  Royal  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington from  Belgian  Foreign  Office. 

Cablegram  Received  Sept.  8. 
You  have  received  the  reports  of  the 

commission  of  Aug.  25  and  31.     Since 
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then  a  sr^eat  many  localities,  situated 
in  the  Vilvorde-Malines-Louvain  triangle, 
an  extremely  fertile  and  densely  popu- 
lated district,  have  been  partially  pil- 
laged and  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Their 
inhabitants  have  fled,  while  a  number 
of  them,  among  others  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  arrested  and  shot  without 
trial,  and  without  apparent  reason,  ex- 
cept to  inspire  the  population  with  terror. 
This  was  done  in  Sempst,  Weerde,  Elewyt, 
Hofstade,  Wespelaer,  Wilsele,  Bucken, 
Eppeghem,  Houtehm,  Tremeloo,  Tistelt, 
Gelrode,  Herent.  At  Wavre,  where  the 
population  was  unable  to  pay  a  levy  of 
3,000,000  francs,  fifty-six  houses  were  set 
on  fire.  The  largest  part  of  Cortenberg 
is  burned.  To  excuse  these  attacks  the 
Germans  allege  that  an  army  of  civilians 
resisted  them.  According  to  trustworthy 
testimony,  no  provocation  can  be  proved 
at  Vise,  Aerschot,  Louvain,  Wavre,  and 
in  other  localities  situated  in  the  Ma- 
lines-Louvain-Vilvorde  district,  where 
fire  was  set  and  massacres  committed 
several  days  after  the  German  occupa- 
tion. 

Cablegram  Received  Sept.  15. 

Inform  the  Belgian  Commission  that 
the  Belgian  Committee  on  Inquiry  con- 
tinues to  report  ruins  and  devastations 
and  pillage,  systematically  organized  by 
German  troops  in  the  towns  invested  by 
them.  The  City  of  Termonde  was  de- 
stroyed without  any  hostile  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  civilian  population. 
Out  of  1,400  houses,  only  295  remain 
standing,  others  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  razed  from  the  ground,  after  the 
Germans  entered  the  city.  Several  civil- 
ians were  imprisoned  and  executed  with 
bayonets  in  the  presence  of  their  rela- 
tives and  fellow-citizens.  In  Melle  nine 
civilians  were  killed  and  forty-five  prop- 
erties destroyed,  vdthout  any  reason. 

The  re-occupation  of  Aerschot  by  the 
Belgian  Army  reveals  disastrous  deeds. 
Dwellings,  which  were  not  destroyed  by 
fire  were  completely  sacked  and  pillaged 
on  Sept.  6  before  the  return  of  the  Bel- 
gian troops.  Four  hundred  civilians, 
among  them  thirty  clergymen,  were 
locked  since  Aug.  30  in  the  church  with- 


out food,  carried  off,  and  sent  to  destina- 
tions unknown.  Localities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  completely  destroyed,  and 
everywhere  along  the  road  are  corpses. 
Women  and  young  girls  were  outraged. 
Systematic  pillage. 


A  SUPPLEMENT. 


Published  by  Belgian  Commission  of  In- 
quiry on  Sept.  10  to  Complete 
Its  Report  of  Aug.  31. 

Of  the  two  reports,  dated  August  28 
and  31,  which  the  Commission  has  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  to  you,  the 
former  recounted  more  particularly  the 
events  which  occurred  at  Aerschot  and 
in  the  neighboring  district,  while  the 
latter  dealt  with  the  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Louvain  by  the  German  troops. 
In  order  to  complete  its  report  of  Aug. 
31,  the  Commission  thinks  it  its  duty 
to  record  that  after  the  burning  of  Lou- 
vain the  houses  which  remained  stand- 
ing, the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been 
forced  to  flee,  were  pillaged  under  the 
eyes  of  German  officers.  On  Sept.  2  the 
Germans  were  seen  seeting  fire  to  four 
houses. 

The  "  Chastisement"  of  Louvain. 

Another  fact  which  emphasizes  the 
ruthless  character  of  the  treatment  to 
which  the  peaceable  population  of  Lou- 
vain was  subjected  has  also  been  estab- 
lished. On  Aug.  28  a  crowd  of  6,000 
to  8,000  persons,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, of  every  age  and  condition,  was 
conducted  under  the  escort  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  162nd  Regiment  of  German 
irfantry  to  the  riding  school  of  the 
town,  where  they  spent  the  whole  night. 
The  place  of  confinement  was  so  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  oc- 
cupants that  all  had  to  remain  standing, 
and  so  great  were  their  sufferings  that 
in  the  course  of  this  tragic  night  several 
women  lost  their  reason  and  children  of 
tender  years  died  in  their  mothers'  arms. 

A  communique  from  the  German  Great 
General  Staff,  the  text  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Cologne  Gazette  of  Aug.  29, 
declares  that  the  "  chastisement  "  inflict- 
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ed  upon  Louvain  was  justified  by  the  fact 
that  a  battalion  of  Landwehr,  which  had 
been  left  unsupported  in  the  town  in  order 
to  guard  the  communications,  had  been 
attacked  by  the  civil  population,  which 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  main 
German  Army  had  definitely  retired.  The 
same  journal  has  published  a  narrative 
purporting  to  come  from  a  person  who 
was  a  witness  of  the  occurrence. 

The  inquiry  has  established  that  this 
statement  must  be  considered  false.  It 
is,  in  fact,  ascertained  that  the  people  of 
Louvain,  who,  moreover,  had  been  dis- 
armed by  the  Communal  Authority,  did 
not  provoke  the  Germans  by  any  act  of 
hostility. 

The  commission  has  resumed  the  in- 
quiry begun  at  Brussels  on  the  subject 
of  the  occurrences  at  Vise. 

This  place  was  the  first  Belgian  town 
destroyed  in  pursuance  of  the  system  ap- 
plied subsequently  by  the  invader  to  so 
many  other  of  our  cities  and  villages.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  been  care- 
ful to  determine  what  truth  there  is  in 
the  German  version  according  to  which 
the  civilian  population  of  Vise  took  part 
in  the  defense  of  the  town  or  rose  against 
the  Germans  after  the  town  had  been  oc- 
cupied. 

Several  witnesses  now  at  Antwerp 
have  been  heard,  notably  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  detachment  which  disputed 
with  the  Germans  the  passage  of  the 
Meuse,  north  of  Liege,  and  a  lady  of  Ger- 
man nationality,  who  belongs  to  the  re- 
ligious community  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Vise. 

Innocent  Vise. 

The  result  is  to  prove  that  the  in- 
habitants took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
fighting  which  took  place  on  Aug.  4  at 
the  ford  of  Lixhe  and  at  Vise  itself. 

Moreover,  it  was  only  in  the  night  of 
Aug.  15-16  that  the  destruction  of  the 
town  began,  the  signal  being  given  by 
several  shots  fired  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.  The  Germans  asserted  that  the 
inhabitants  had  fired  upon  them,  par- 
ticularly from  a  house  the  owner  of 
which  gave  evidence  before  the  commis- 
sion. 


The  Germans  discovered  no  arms  in 
this  house,  any  more  than  they  did  in 
neighboring  buildings,  which,  neverthe- 
less, were  burned  after  being  pillaged, 
and  the  male  occupants  of  which  were 
carried  off  to  Germany. 

The  evidence  has  brought  to  light  the 
improbability  of  any  rising  among  a  dis- 
armed population  against  a  numerous 
German  garrison  at  a  time  when  the 
last  Belgian  troops  had  for  eleven  days 
evacuated  the  district,  and  the  witnesses 
have  declared  that  the  first  shots  were 
fired  by  intoxicated  German  infantry 
soldiers  at  their  own  officers.  This  fact 
appears  not  to  be  exceptional.  It  is,  in- 
deed, notorious  that  at  Maestricht,  either 
by  mistake  or  in  consequence  of  a 
mutiny,  Germans  about  this  same  time 
killed  one  another  during  the  night  at  a 
cavalry  camp  which  they  had  established 
at  Mesch,  close  to  the  Dutch  frontier 
in  Limbourg. 

It  is  confirmed  that  the  town  of  Vise 
was  entirely  burned,  with  the  exception, 
it  appears,  of  a  religious  establishment 
which  seems  to  have  been  respected,  and 
that  several  citizens,  both  of  the  town 
and  of  the  village  of  Canne,  were  shot. 
A  Deliberate  System. 

A  large  number  of  places  situated  in 
the  triangle  between  Vilvorde,  Malines, 
and  Louvain — that  is  to  say,  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  and,  a  few  days  ago, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  regions  in 
Belgium — have  been  given  over  to  plun- 
der, partially  or  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire,  their  population  dispersed,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  indiscriminately  ar- 
rested and  shot  without  trial  and  with- 
out apparent  reason,  the  sole  object  be- 
ing, it  seems,  to  inspire  terror  and  to 
compel  the  migration  of  the  population. 

This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  com- 
munes or  hamlets  of  Sempst,  Weerde, 
Elewyt,  Holstade,  Wespelaer,  Wilsele, 
Bueken,  Eppeghem,  Wackerzeele,  Rotse- 
laer,  Werchter,  Thildonck,  Boortmeer- 
beek,  Houthem,  Tremeloo.  In  this  last 
village  only  the  church  and  the  pres- 
bytery remained  standing.  On  the  few 
houses  which  have  been  spared  may  be 
seen  the  following  inscriptions:  "  Nicht 
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abbrennen,"  (do  not  bum,)  "  Bitte 
schoncn,"  (please  spare,)  "  Gute  leute, 
nicht  plundren,"  (good  people,  do  not 
plunder.)  These  houses,  however,  were 
sacked  afterward. 

In  all  these  villages  the  women  who 
have  been  unable  to  escape  are  exposed 
to  the  brutal  instincts  of  the  German  sol- 
diers. 

The  district  immediately  adjoins  that 
of  Aerschot,  the  devastation  of  which 
was  described  in  an  earlier  report.  It 
extends  at  present  to  the  northwest  of 
Brussels,  where  the  important  towns  of 
Grimberghen  and  Wolverthem  have  been 
sacked,  while  southeast  of  the  capital, 
more  than  twenty-five  kilometers  from 
the  scene  of  military  operations,  the 
town  of  Wavre,  which  was  unable  to 
furnish  the  exorbitant  war  levy  of  3,000,- 
000  francs  (£120,000)  imposed  by  the 
General  Staff  of  the  enemy,  has  seen 
fifty-six  of  its  houses  destroyed  by  fire. 

We  must  also  record  that  on  Sept.  4 
and  5  bombs  were  hurled  from  an  aero- 
plane upon  Ghent  and  Escloo,  which  are 
open  and  undefended  towns. 

Finally,  you  are  aware,  M.  le  Ministre, 
that  the  town  of  Malines,  after  it  had 
been  completely  evacuated  by  Belgian 
troops  on  Aug.  27,  was  subjected  for 
several  days  to  a  bombardment  which 
has  seriously  damaged  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Rombaut,  the  pride  of  this 
ancient  city.  The  town  of  Heyst-opden- 
Berg  was  also  bombarded  without  mercy, 
though  there  was  no  strategic  interest  to 
warrant  such  an  act. 

The  Plea   of   Armed   Resistance. 

The  Germans,  in  order  to  excuse  their 
violence,  declare  that,  wherever  they  have 
shot  civilians  or  burned  and  pillaged 
towns  and  villages,  armed  resistance  has 
been  offered  by  the  inhabitants.  While 
there  may  possibly  have  been  isolated 
instances  of  this  kind,  that  is  nothing 
more  than  occurs  in  all  wars,  and  if  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  executing  the 
guilty  persons  we  could  only  have 
bowed  before  the  rigor  of  military  law. 
But  in  no  case  could  individual  and  ab- 
solutely exceptional  acts  of  aggression 


justify  the  wholesale  measures  of  repres- 
sion which  have  been  adopted  against 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  towns  and  villages — 
the  shooting,  the  burning,  the  pillaging 
which  has  proceeded  pretty  well  every- 
where in  our  country,  not  only  by  way 
of  reprisals  but  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty.  Moreover,  no  provocation  has 
been  proved  at  Vise,  Marsage,  Louvain, 
Wavre,  Termonde,  and  other  places 
which  have  been  entirely  and  deliberately 
destroyed  several  days  after  being  oc- 
cupied, not  to  mention  the  systematic 
burning  of  isolated  buildings  situated  in 
the  line  of  march  of  the  troops,  and  the 
shooting  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
who  fled. 

The  Germans  have  asserted  in  their 
newspapers  that  the  Belgian  Government 
distributed  to  the  civil  population  arms 
which  were  to  be  used  against  the  in- 
vaders. They  add  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  preached  a  sort  of  holy  war  and 
incited  their  flock  everywhere  to  mas- 
sacre the  Germans.  Finally,  they  have 
declared,  in  order  to  justify  the  mas- 
sacres of  women,  that  women  showed 
themselves  as  ferocious  as  the  men,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  pour  boiling  oil  from 
their  windows  upon  the  troops  on  the 
march. 

A  Tissue  of  Falsehoods. 

All  these  allegations  are  so  many  false- 
hoods. Far  from  having  distributed 
arms,  the  authorities  everywhere  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  disarmed  the  in- 
habitants. The  Burgomasters  every- 
where warned  the  townspeople  against 
acts  of  violence,  which  would  involve  re- 
prisals. The  clergy  have  unceasingly 
preached  calm  to  their  flock.  As  for  the 
women,  if  we  except  a  story  in  a  foreign 
newspaper,  the  source  of  which  is  sus- 
pected, everything  shows  that  their  only 
anxiety  was  to  escape  the  horrors  of  la 
ruthless  war. 

The  true  motives  for  the  atrocities  the 
moving  evidence  of  which  we  have  gath- 
ered can  only  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
desire  to  terrorize  and  demoralize  the 
people  in  accordance  with  the  inhuman 
theories  of  German  military  writers,  and, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  plun- 
der. A  shot  fired,  no  one  knows  where, 
or  by  whom,  or  against  whom,  by  a 
drunken  soldier,  or  an  excited  sentry,  is 
enough  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  sack 
of  a  whole  city.  Individual  plunder  is 
succeeded  by  war  levies  of  a  magnitude 
which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  and  by 
the  taking  of  hostages  who  will  be  shot 
or  kept  in  confinement  until  payment  of 
the  ransom  in  full,  according  to  the  well- 
known  procedure  of  classic  brigandage. 
It  must  also  be  stated  that  in  order  to 
establish  the  German  case  all  resistance 
offered  by  detachments  of  the  regular 
army  is  laid  to  the  account  of  the  civilian 
population,  and  that  the  invader  in- 
variably avenges  himself  upon  the 
civilians  for  the  checks  or  even  the  dis- 
appointments which  he  suffers  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  use 
only  facts  suported  by  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. It  should  be  noted  that  up  to  the 
present  we  have  been  able  to  record  only 
a  s-mall  part  of  the  crimes  committed 
against  law,  humanity,  and  civilization, 
which  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
sinister  and  most  revolting  pages  in  con- 
temporary history.  If  an  international 
inquiry,  like  that  which  was  conducted 
in  the  Balkans  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, could  be  conducted  in  our  country, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  would  establish 
the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

[Signed    by    M.    Gooreman,    Minister 

of  State,  President.] 


GERMANY'S  VERSIONS. 


NOT  A  WORD  OF  TRUTH." 


Denial  of  Belgian  Charges  by  Count  von 

Bernstorff,  German  Ambassador 

at  Washington,  Sept.  17. 

All  that  I  care  to  say  about  the  Bel- 
gian charges  is  that  I  have  officially  in- 
formed the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington that  there  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  the  statements  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident yesterday  by  the  Belgian  Commis- 
sion. 


Official  Dispatch  from  Berlin  to  German 
Embassy  at  Washington,  Aug.  29. 
In  consequence  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
Belgian  troops  from  Antwerp  the  Ger- 
man garrison  at  Louvain  meets  the  en- 
emy, leaving  only  one  battalion  of  the 
last  reserve  and  army  service  corps  in 
Louvain.  Thinking  that  this  meant  the 
retreat  of  the  German  troops,  priests  at 
Louvain  gave  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  civilians,  who  began,  at  dif- 
ferent places,  suddenly  to  shoot  out  of 
windows  at  unsuspecting  German  troops, 
of  whom  many  were  wounded.  A  fight 
of  twenty-five  hours  between  German  sol- 
diers and  the  civil  population  of  Louvain 
took  place.  Parts  of  Louvain  were  burn- 
ing. Civilians  met  with  arms  are  killed. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Chief  General 
speaks  of  bestial  cruelties  committed  on 
wounded  and  makes  the  magistrates  re- 
sponsible for  the  provocation  and  for  pro- 
viding people  with  arms. 

The  German  Army  protests  against  the 
news  spread  out  by  enemies  about  the 
cruelty  of  German  warfare.  The  Ger- 
man troops  had  to  take  severe  measures 
sometimes  when  provoked,  the  popula- 
tion making  treacherous  attacks  upon 
them  and  bestial  atrocities  against  the 
wounded.  The  responsibility  for  the  re- 
course of  warfare  falls  entirely  upon  the 
authorities  of  the  occupied  territories 
who  gave  arms  to  the  civil  population 
and  stirred  them  up  to  take  part  in  the 
war  wherever  the  population  was  not 
hostile.  The  German  troops  never  did  harm 
people  or  property.  The  German  soldier 
is  not  an  incendiary  nor  pillager.  He 
only  fights  against  a  hostile  army.  The 
news  published  in  foreign  papers  about 
the  Germans  chasing  the  population 
means  the  characterizing  immorality  of 
the  authors. 


Official  Communication  of  the  German 
General  Staff. 

BERLIN,  Aug.  30,  1914. 
The    City   of    Loewen    (Louvain)    had 
surrendered  and  was   given   over   to   us 
by  the  Belgian  authorities.     On  Monday, 
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Aug.  24,  some  of  our  troops  were  shipped 
there  and  intercourse  with  the  inhabi- 
tants was  developing  in  a  quite  friendly 
manner. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Aug.  25,  our 
troops,  hearing  about  an  imminent  Bel- 
gian sortie  from  Antwerp,  left  in  that 
direction,  the  Commanding  General  ahead 
in  a  motor  car,  leaving  behind  only  a 
Colonel  with  soldiers  to  protect  railroad, 
(landsturm  battalion  "  neuss.") 

As  the  rest  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral's staff,  with  the  horses,  was  going 
to  follow,  and  collected  on  the  market 
place,  suddenly  rifle  fire  opened  from  all 
the  surrounding  houses,  all  the  hor?es 
being  killed  and  five  officers  wounded, 
one  of  them  seriously. 

Simultaneously  fire  opened  at  about 
ten  different  places  in  town,  also  on  some 
of  our  troops,  just  arrived  and  waiting  on 
the  square  in  front  of  the  station,  and 
on  incoming  military  trains.  A  designed 
co-operation  with  the  Belgian  sortie  from 
Antwerp  established  beyond  doubt.  Two 
priests  caught  in  handing  out  ammuni- 
tion to  the  people  were  shot  at  once  in 
front  of  the  station. 

Street  fights  lasted  till  Wednesday, 
the  26th,  in  the  afternoon,  (twenty-four 
hours,)  when  stronger  forces,  arrived  in 
the  meantime,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
upper  hand.  Town  and  northern  suburbs 
were  burning  at  different  places  and  by 
this  time  hive  probably  burned  down 
altogether. 

On  the  part  of  the  Belgian  Government 
a  general  rising  of  the  population  against 
the  enemy  had  been  organized  for  a  long 
time;  depots  of  arms  were  found  where 
to  each  gun  was  attached  the  name  of  the 
citizen  to  be  armed. 

A  spontaneous  rising  of  the  people  has 
been  recognized,  at  the  request  of  the 
smaller  States  at  The  Hague  Conference, 
as  being  within  the  law  of  nations  as 
far  as  weapons  are  carried  openly  and 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  are  being 
observed;  but  such  rising  was  only  ad- 
mitted in  order  to  fight  the  attacking. 

In  the  case  of  Loewen  the  town  had 
already  surrendered  and  the  population 
renounced,  without  any  resistance,  the 


town  being  occupied  by  our  troops. 
Nevertheless  the  population  attacked  on 
all  sides  and  with  a  murderous  fire  the 
occupying  forces  and  newly  arriving 
troops,  which  came  in  trains  and  auto- 
mobiles, considering  the  hitherto  peace- 
ful attitude  of  the  population. 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  question  of 
means  of  defense  allowed  by  the  law  of 
nations,  neither  of  a  warlike  guet-apens, 
(ambush,)  but  only  of  a  treacherous  at- 
tempt of  the  civil  population  all  along 
the  line,  and  all  the  more  to  be  con- 
demned as  it  was  apparently  planned 
long  beforehand  with  simultaneous  at- 
tack from  Antwerp,  as*  arms  were  not 
carried  openly,  as  women  and  young 
girls  took  part  in  the  fight  and  blinded 
our  wounded,  sticking  their  eyes  out. 

The  barbarous  attitude  of  the  Belgian 
population  in  all  parts  occupied  by  our 
troops  has  not  only  justified  our  severest 
measures,  but  forced  them  on  us  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation.  The  intensity 
of  the  resistance  of  the  population  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Loewen 
twenty -four  hours  were  needed  to  break 
down  their  attack. 

We  ourselves  regret  deeply  that  dur- 
ing these  fights  the  town  of  Loewen  has 
been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent.  Need- 
less to  say  that  these  consequences  are 
not  intentional  on  our  part,  but  cannot 
be  avoided  in  this  infamous  franc-tireur 
war  being  led  against  us. 

Whoever  knows  the  good-natured 
character  of  our  troops  cannot  seriously 
pretend  that  they  are  inclined  to  needless 
or  frivolous  destruction. 

The  entire  responsibility  for  these 
events  rests  with  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, who  with  criminal  frivolity  have 
given  to  the  Belgian  people  instructions 
contrary  to  law  of  nations  and  incited 
the  resistance,  and  who,  in  spite  of  our 
repeated  warnings,  even  after  the  fall 
of  Luettich,  (Liege,)  have  done  nothing 
to  induce  them  to  a  peaceful  attitude. 


Official  German  Statement  Published  in 
Berlin,  Sept.  7. 
Belgium  is   officially  spreading  false 
representations    about    the    occurrences 
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through  which  the  City  of  Louvain  was 
made  to  siiffer.  It  is  claimed  that  Ger- 
man troops,  having  been  repulsed  by 
Belgians  making  a  sortie  from  from  Ant- 
werp, were  fired  upon  by  mistake  by  the 
German  garrison  of  Louvain  and  that  in 
this  way  fighting  occurred  there.  But 
events  prove  incontestably  that  the  Ger- 
mans repulsed  the  Belgian  sortie. 

During  this  battle  before  Antwerp  an 
undoubtedly  organized  attack  was  made 
upon  the  German  troops  at  many  places 
in  Louvain,  after  apparently  friendly 
relations  between  the  Germans  and  the 
citizens  of  the  town  had  seemed  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  be  beginning.  The 
attack  was  at  first  against  a  Landwehr 
battalion  composed  of  older  men  of  quiet 
disposition  and  themselves  mostly  fathers 
of  families;  also  against  sections  of  the 
General  Staff  that  had  remained  in  the 
city,  and  upon  moving  columns  of  troops. 
The  Germans  had  many  wounded  and 
killed.  They  won  the  upper  hand,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
by  rail,  who  were  fired  upon  at  the 
station.  The  truth  of  the  foregoing 
statements  is  established  beyond  all 
cavil.  The  City  Hall  was  saved,  but 
further  attempts  to  extinguish  the  fire 
were  unsuccessful. 


LOUVAIN'S  ART  TREASURES. 


Official  Report  by  Superior  Confidential 
Councilor   von   Faike  After   In- 
spection of  Louvain,  Sept.  17. 

The  ancient  Tuchhalle,  which  was 
used  for  university  and  library  purposes, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  front  and  rear 
fagadcs  in  Gothic  and  Renaissance  style. 
The  library,  with  its  very  valuable  treas- 
ures of  manuscripts  and  books,  was  there- 
fore a  total  loss.  Officials  of  the  library 
who  might  have  called  attention  to  the 
saving  of  th6  imperiled  treasures  were 
not  present  when  the  adjoining  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  hall  caught  fire, 
and  no  hope  exists  that  any  of  the  books 
or  manuscripts,  or  even  parts  thereof, 
might  be  found  in  the  ruins. 

Apart  from   this — ^by   far   the   worst 


damage — and  the  partial  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  no 
other  losses  of  extraordinary  importance 
took  place  at  Louvain. 

The  Rathaus,  or  City  Hall,  in  late 
Gothic  style,  under  reconstruction  for 
several  years  and  on  which  work  has 
not  been  finished  yet,  was  saved,  thanks 
to  the  orders  of  the  commander,  Major 
von  Manteuffel,  who  ordered  that  the 
burning  houses  on  the  right  side  of  the 
City  Hall  be  leveled  to  the  ground.  The 
military  removed  from  a  cellar  of  the 
City  Hall  a  quantity  of  ammunition 
which  threatened  to  explode  through  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  fire.  Four  soldiers 
were  severely  injured  thereby.  The 
Rathaus,  thanks  to  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  German  military,  and  in 
spite  of  its  nearness  to  the  conflagra- 
tion, was  not  damaged  in  the  interior, 
nor  did  its  rich  outer  architecture  suf- 
fer any  at  all. 

The  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  which  was  set  afire  by  sparks 
from  adjoining  buildings,  was  very  con- 
siderably damaged,  however  only  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  allow  its  restoration  to 
the  original  condition.  The  roof  frame 
is  burned  to  the  beginning  of  the  curve  of 
the  dome.  The  inner  ceiling  has  pre- 
vented the  fire  from  spreading  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  church,  containing  rich 
art  treasures.  Above  the  choir,  how- 
ever, the  inner  ceiling  gave  way,  thereby 
partially  damaging  the  upper  part  of  the 
rococo  altar  of  stone  which  was  with- 
out any  particular  artistic  value. 

The  small  sacrament  house  stand- 
ing next  to  the  altar — a  very  fine  and 
rich  stonework  of  late  Gothic  style  by 
the  builder  of  the  City  Hall,  M.  de  Lay- 
ens — has  been  slightly  damaged  by  the 
collapse  of  the  ceiling,  which  chipped  off 
the  upper  phiales.  These  broken  pieces 
have  been  collected  without  any  substan- 
tial loss  and  can  easily  be  replaced.  The 
damage  to  the  sacrament  house  can 
therefore  be  replaced.  Close  to  the  main 
portal  of  the  cathedral,  following  the 
fire  in  the  bell  tower,  the  falling  bells 
pierced  the  roof.  Near  the  entrance  in 
the  southerly  part  of  the  church  at  the 
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right  side  the  fire  did  some  damage  to 
the  walls  and  the  stone  balustrades  in 
the  side  chapel.  Notable  art  treasures 
have,  however,  not  been  damaged.  Only 
the  ventilator  in  the  main  portal,  a 
beautiful  Renaissance  carving,  (of  wood,) 
was  burned.  An  ancient  glass  painting  of 
the  seventeenth  century  remained  un- 
damaged. 

The  left  side  chapel  to  the  north  of 
the  entrance,  with  its  Gothic  bronze  bap- 
tismal and  the  iron  arm  in  Gothic  style, 
(the  cover  being  missing  for  many 
years,)  with  its  rococo  carved  altars 
and  heavy  sideboards,  are  untouched,  as 
well  as  the  organ  of  the  year  1556  in  a 
beautiful  carved  oak  inclosure  of  the 
Renaissance  period  in  the  northerly  cen- 
tre chapel. 

The  paintings  in  the  choir  chapels, 
to  which  belong  the  most  precious  art 
treasures  of  Louvain,  such  as  the  works 
of  Dierik  Bouts  and  the  Master  of  Fler 
malle,  together  with  all  movable  art 
treasures  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  were 
saved  by  Lieut.  Col.  of  Reserves  Thele- 
mann  and  transferred  to  a  hall  in  the 
Rathaus,  where  they  are  now  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Mayor.  Here  can 
be  found  "The  Holy  Communion"  by 
Dierik  Bouts,  and  his  "  Martyrdom  of 
the  Holy  Erasmus,"  the  "  Kreuzab- 
nahme  "  ("Removal  from  the  Cross")  by 
the  Master  of  Flemaile,  and  two  side 
paintings  representing  the  donors  (ap- 
parently by  another  artist.)  Three  paint- 
ings by  J.  V.  Rillaerz  and  several  later 
paintings  of  lesser  value  are  stored 
there. 

The  oaken  church  treasure  chest  con- 


taining eight  silver  Holy  Virgins,  some 
of  them  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centimes,  a  Gothic  incense  bowl,  Gothic 
Renaissance  monstrances  of  silver,  high- 
ly artistic  and  valuable  ciboriums  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  also  chandeliers, 
candlesticks,  swinging  lamps,  and  other 
church  regalia  have  been  stored  in  the 
City  Hall.  The  report  continues  that  an 
architect  of  Louvain  has  been  ordered  to 
temporarily  repair  the  damage  of  the 
roof  regardless  of  cost. 

Thus  of  the  old  art  works  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  only  the  ventilator 
is  destroyed;  the  stone  structure  of  the 
building  itself  remains  intact.  Until  the 
framework  of  the  roof  is  rebuilt  a  tempo- 
rary roof  should  be  constructed  to  shelter 
the  interior  of  the  church.  A  Louvain 
architect  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Mayor  to  do  this  work. 

The  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  after  publishing  this  re- 
port, says: 

"  The  disastrous  accidental  fire,  called 
forth  by  the  revolt  of  the  populace  and 
then  spread  further  through  the  storm 
wind,  devastated  especially  the  rows  of 
houses  near  the  railroad  station,  in  the 
Bahnhofstrasse  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  remaining  churches  lie  outside 
of  the  zone  touched  by  the  fire,  which 
comprised  about  one-sixth  the  area  of 
the  city;  they  were  therefore  not 
touched  by  the  fire.  Thus  there  remained 
undamaged  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacob,  the  Church  of 
St.  Gertrude,  with  all  their  notable  art 
works;  likewise  the  College  du  Saint 
Esprit,  with  its  library." 


Bombardment  of  Rheims  Cathedral 


Protest  Issued  to  Neutral  Powers  from 

French  Foreign  Office,  Bordeaux, 

Sept.  21. 

Without  being  able  to  invoke  even  the 
appearance  of  military  necessity,  and  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  destruction,  Ger- 
man troops  have  subjected  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims  to  a  systematic  and  furious 
bombardment.  At  this  hour  the  famous 
basilica  is  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  is  the  dutj-  of  the  Government  of 
the  republic  to  denounce  to  universal 
indignation  this  revolting  act  of  vandal- 
ism, which,  in  giving  over  to  the  flames 
this  sanctuary  of  history,  deprives  hu- 
manity of  an  incomparable  portion  of  its 
historic  patrimony. 


POPE  BENEDICT  SILENT. 


Authorized  Dispatch  to  The  London  Daily 
News,  Sept.  27. 

Although  the  Pope  is  greatly  shocked 
and  deeply  grieved  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Rheims  Cathedral,  which  he  is  con- 
vinced was  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
could  easily  have  been  averted,  he  still 
declines  to  make  a  public  statement.  I 
am  merely  authorized  to  state  that  the 
Pope's  sorrow  at  the  destruction  of  the 
magnificent  cathedral  is  so  great  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  express  it. 

The  Pope  is  convinced  that  his  sorrow 
is  shared  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  by 
all  Christians,  since  all  believers  in  God 
mourn  the  destruction  of  His  temples, 
which  even  war  does  not  justify. 

A  member  of  the  Pope's  entourage  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  a  public  state- 
ment was  not  issued.    He  said: 

The  Pope's  sorrow  is  understood,  if 
not  publicly  announced.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  even  if  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedral  was  necessary  for  strategical 
reasons  the  Intensity  of  the  Pope's  sorrow 
would  be  lessened,  but  a  public  statement 
implies  blame,  which  the  Pope  thinks  now 
is  inopportune  and  inexpedient,  hence  he 
refrains  from  any  comment.    God's  mercy 


is  undoubted ;  His  justice  inevitable.  Time 
will  show  whether  the  criminal  destruction 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  world's 
cathedrals  will  remain  unpunished.  Ven- 
geance is   God's 


ATTACK  NOT  WILLFUL. 


Statement  by  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  23. 

It  would  seem  from  certain  published 
reports  that  the  destruction  of  this  grand 
old  edifice  was  the  result  of  malice  or 
envy.  This  is  ridiculous.  All  that  I 
have  to  say  on  this  matter  is  that  I  am 
positive  that  the  attack  on  the  cathedral 
at  'Rheims  was  not  willful. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  much  more  for  the 
thousands  of  men  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives,  although  I  regret  as  much  as 
any  man  the  destruction  of  such  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  art. 


SPARE  THE  CATHEDRAL/ 


German   Government    Disclaimer  Issued 

by   Count   von   Bernstorff, 

Washington,  Sept.  23. 

The  German  Government  states  offi- 
cially in  contradiction  of  the  report  made 
by  the  Havas  Agency  that  German  artil- 
lery purposely  destroyed  important  build- 
ings at  Rheims,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
orders  were  given  to  spare  the  cathedral 
by  all  means. 


THE  FRENCH  ARE  BLAMED 


Official   German   Dispatch   from    Berlin, 
Received  in  Amsterdam,  Sept.  23. 

The  Cathedral  of  Rheims  was  not  used 
as  a  mark  for  a  systematic  bombardment. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  French  had 
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strengthened  the  fortress  to  defend  their 
present  position,  and  consequently  the 
German  bombardment  became  necessary. 
Orders  had  been  given  to  spare  the 
cathedral. 

If  it  should  prove  true  that  during  the 
fire  the  cathedral  suffered,  which  cannot 
be  yet  ascertained,  nobody  would  deplore 
it  more  than  ourselves,  but  the  French 
who  made  Rheims  a  fortress  in  support 
of  their  defense  line  are  alone  to  blame. 


THE  DAMAGE  DONE. 


Official  Report  Made  by  Whitney  Warren 
to  the  French  Government,  Sept.  28. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  25,  I  received 
word  from  the  embassy  that  the  French 
Government  had  made  arrangements  to 
take  me  to  Rheims  in  order  that  I  might 
make  a  report  on  general  conditions  and 
especially  upon  the  cathedral.  So  at  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning  I  started  off 
with  two  automobiles  under  the  escort  of 
Capt.  Henri  Charbonnel,  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers;  one  automobile,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Hall  of  New  York,  containing 
Major  Morton  Henry,  Major  Cosby,  and 
Lieut.  Boyd  of  the  embassy. 

We  followed  the  route  direct  to  Meaux, 
then  to  La  Ferte-Sur-Jouarre,  from  there 
to  Chateau-Thierry,  where  we  picked  up 
a  third  automobile  containing  Capt. 
Perrin,  with  authority  from  Gen.  Joffre 
to  conduct  us  anywhere  we  chose  to  go, 
providing  it  was  safe. 

From  there  to  Epernay,  where  we  had 
luncheon,  and  then  to  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  where  was  stationed  the  chef 
d'etat-major.  There  they  told  us  it  was 
possible  to  go  to  Rheims,  although  the 
bombardment  had  been  rather  severe  the 
day  before.  So  we  turned  northwest 
and  proceeded  to  Rheims,  passing,  by 
Conde-sur-Marne  and  Verzy.  Here  we 
passed  many  troops,  who,  although 
fagged,  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  con- 
dition, and  we  arrived  at  Rheims  at 
4:30,  proceeding  directly  to  the  cathedral, 
where  I  remained  until  dark,  talking  and 
visiting  the  monument  with  the  Cure 
Landrieux    and   the    Abbe    Thinot,    who 


hnd    been    in    charge    of    the    cathedral 
from  the  commencement. 

The  next  day  I  was  again  at  the 
cathedral,  from  7:30  in  the  morning  un- 
til 4:30  in  the  afternoon,  visiting  it  i» 
everj'  particular,  endeavoring  to  realize 
the  damage  done,  whether  intentionally 
Inflicted  or  not.  The  following  is  as 
near  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ferent phas'es  of  the  bombardment: 
Four   Bombs   on    First    Day. 

On  Sept.  4,  when  the  Germans  first 
entered  Rheims,  there  was  a  first  bom- 
bardment by  their  guns,  interpreted  by 
the  Germans  themselves  as  eithor  a  mis- 
take or  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  some 
corps  not  allowed  that  privilege.  Four 
bombs  fell  upon  the  cathedral  —  one  on 
the  north  transept — doing  but  little 
damage,  however. 

On  Sept.  14  and  15,  after  the  Ger- 
mans had  evacuated  the  city  and  the 
French  had  entered,  the  bombardment 
recommenced,  but  without  touching  the 
cathedral.  On  Sept.  17  two  bombs  struck, 
one  on  the  apse  and  the  other  on  the 
north  transept. 

On  the  18th  the  cathedral  was  again 
hit  on  the  southern  flying  buttresses  and 
on  the  roof,  killing  a  gendarme  and  sev- 
eral German  wounded. 

On  Sept.  19  the  cathedral  was  fairly 
riddled  by  bombs  during  the  entire  day, 
and  at  about  3:45  the  scaffolding  sur- 
rounding the  north  tower  caught  fire. 
This  fire  lasted  about  one  hour,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  two  further  bombs  struck 
the  roof,  setting  it  also  on  fire.  The 
cure  claims  that  one  of  these  bombs 
must  have  been  incendiary,  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  ex- 
traordinary quickness  with  which  the 
fire  spread  throughout  the  roof  timbers. 

The  fire  from  the  scaffolding  de- 
scended until  it  reached  the  north  door  of 
the  main  facade,  which  caught  rapidly, 
burned  through  and  communicated  to  the 
straw  with  which  the  floor  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  covered.  This  straw  had  been 
ordered  on  Sept.  12  by  the  German  Com- 
mander in  order  to  prepare  the  cathedral 
to  receive  3,000  German  wounded,  but  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Germans 
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had  prevented  the  cathedral  being  used 
for  that  purpose. 

When  the  French  came  back  the  straw 
was  gathered  together  with  the  intention 
of  removing  it,  but  on  the  17th  the 
French  General  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
spread,  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  hoisted 
on  the  north  tower  and  the  German 
wounded  placed  there,  in  the  hopes  that 
this  might  save  the  cathedral. 

As  I  have  said,  on  Sept.  19  the  straw 
caught  from  the  fire  originating  in  the 
scaffold,  burning  through  the  doors  and 
destroying  what  was  known  as  the  very 
fine  wooden  tambours,  or  vestibules,  sur- 
rounding these  doors  on  the  inside,  and 
also  calcinating  the  extraordinary  stone 
sculptures  decorating  the  entire  interior 
of  this  western  wall.  These  sculptures 
were  peculiar  to  Rheims,  being  in  high, 
full  relief  and  cut  out  of  the  mass  of 
the  stone  itself  instead  of  being  applied. 
This  is  one  of  the  irreparable  destruc- 
tions occasioned. 

All  the  wonderful  glass  of  the  nave  is 
absolutely  gone;  that  of  the  apse  still 
exists,  though  greatly  damaged. 

Decorative  Motifs  Lost. 

The  fire  on  the  outside  calcinated  the 
greater  part  of  the  fa?ade,  the  north 
tower  and  the  entire  clerestory,  with  the 
flying  buttresses  and  the  turret  crown- 
ing each  of  them.  This  stone,  as  far  as 
its  surface  is  concerned,  is  irreparably 
damaged  and  when  touched  detaches  it- 
self; consequently  all  decorative  motifs 
wherever  the  flames  reached  are  lost. 

The  tresor  was  saved  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fire  by  the  priests  and 
the  tapestries  for  which  Rheims  is  so 
greatly  renowned  had  been  fortunately 
removed  before.  Half  the  stalls  have 
been  destroyed.  The  organ  is  intact  and 
several  crucifixes  and  pictures  in  the 
apse  are  untouched. 

That  anything  remains  of  the  monu- 
ment is  owing  to  the  strong  construction 
of  what  might  be  called  the  carcass  of 
the  cathedral  and,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
through  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bom- 
barding forces  to  spare  this  monument. 
The  walls  and  vaults  are  of  a  robustness 


which  can  resist  even  modern  implements 
of  destruction,  for  even  on  Sept.  24,  when 
the  bombardment  was  again  taken  up, 
three  bombs  landed  on  the  cathedral,  but 
the  vaults  resisted  absolutely,  not  even 
being  perforated. 

Had  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  received 
the  same  punishment,  because  of  the 
lightness  of  its  construction  the  vaults 
would  undoubtedly  have  g^ven  way,  the 
flying  buttresses  would  have  crushed  in 
the  walls  and  nothing  would  have  re- 
mained but  a  mass  of  crumbled  stone, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  the  ruins 
of  the  towers.  If  anything  therefore  re- 
mains of  Rheims  Cathedral  it  is  due,  as 
I  have  already  said,  to  the  robustness  of 
its  construction  and  not  to  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  bombarding  it  to  spare 
it  from  utter  destruction. 

The  monument,  about  which  no  troops 
were  massed,  towers  above  the  rest  of 
the  town;  to  avoid  it,  in  view  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  destroying  it  and  because  it 
was  serving  as  a  hospital,  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter.  The  entire  quarter 
of  the  city  situated  between  it  and  the 
enemy  is  destroyed,  including  the  Episco- 
pal Palace,  which  contained  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum,  the  Episcopal  Chapel, 
and  what  was  known  as  the  "  Apartment 
of  the  Kings."  This  quarter  also  con- 
tained the  principal  commercial  houses. 

"  Blind  Rage  "  Causes  Attack. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  explana- 
tion which  can  be  offered  was  blind  rage 
upon  the  part  of  the  besieging  army. 

There  are  two  monuments  of  almost 
equal  importance  to  the  world  which  are 
in  jeopardy  of  the  same  fate  as  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Rheims,  viz.,  the  Cathedrals  of 
Noyon  and  Laon.  That  these  will  be  re- 
spected is  to  be  hoped,  in  spite  of  the 
ruthless  and  miserable  attempt  to  reduce 
the  glorious  monuments  of  Rheims  to 
ruins. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  25,  the  Germans 
further  shelled  the  Abbey  of  Remy  at 
Rheims,  one  shell  exploding  in  the  in- 
terior and  destroying  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  glass.  The  civil  hospital,  which 
occupies  the  cloisters  of  St.  I^emy,  re- 
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ceived  as  its  quota  nine  bombs,  one  of 
which  killed  four  of  the  patients  in  the 
beds,  and  another  one  of  the  attendants. 
Needless  to  say  that  over  this  building 
also  were  flying  flags  of  the  Red  Cross. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  27, 1  spent  about  two 
hours  on  top  of  the  north  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  behind  the  parapets,  where  I 
could  not  be  seen,  watching  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  forces,  which  was 
going  on  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
situated  at  about  two  kilometers  from 
my  point  of  vantage.  It  was  most  inter- 
esting, the  precision  with  which  the  Ger- 
man shells  arrived  in  groups  of  six  at 
intervals  of,  I  should  say,  three  to  five 
minutes.  The  French  troops  were  all 
wonderfully  covered  so  that  they  could 
not  be  seen,  their  guns  being  concealed 
under  straw  or  beet  leaves,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  battery  was  established. 

No  smoke  came  from  their  guns,  their 
powder  being  absolutely  smokeless,  and 
yet  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  located 
them  very  thoroughly  and  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual bombardment,  their  shells  landing 
repeatedly  over  the  same  place,  seem- 
ingly, without  any  deviation  whatever. 

Shot  Proclaims  "Lights  Out." 
We  all  slept  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights  in  Rheims,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  siege,  all  lights  being  out  at  8  o'clock. 
One  of  our  party  foolishly  left  his  win- 
dow open  while  he  had  his  light  on;  a 
pistol  shot  from  the  police  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  and  the  entire  electric 
light  of  the  hotel  was  immediately  cut 
off. 

In  the  day  time  great  numbers  of  the 
population  would  leave  the  city  and  go 
out  in  the  suburbs  on  the  safe  side  to 
watch  the  combat,  returning  at  night  to 
their  homes  to  see  what  destruction  had 
been  occasioned  and,  if  possible,  to  get 
a  night's  rest.  I  had  a  large  quantity 
of  tobacco  with  me,  which  was  received 
by  the  troops  and  by  the  civilians  with 
great  joy,  for  they  had  seen  none  for  a 
month,  the  Germans  having  taken  every- 
thing. 

While  the  commercial  part  of  the  city 


had  been  absolutely  destroyed,  in  other 
parts  one  would  find  places  where  stray 
shells  had  fallen,  doing  great  damage. 
It  all  seemed  absolutely  ruthless  and 
useless.  The  cure  of  the  cathedral  told 
me  that  the  Germans  during  their  occu- 
pation had  established  an  observation 
post  in  the  north  tower  with  an  electric 
searchlight.  This  they  took  away  with 
them,  and  some  of  the  French  officers, 
during  the  first  days  of  reoccupa- 
tion,  occasionally  went  up  there  to  have 
a  look,  but  the  cure  had  strongly  ob- 
jected and  they  had  given  it  up. 

I  know  that  the  two  days  that  I  was 
there  nobody  but  myself  went  into  the 
tower  and  I  did  so  unbeknown  to  the  au- 
thorities, being  very  careful  not  to  show 
myself,  as  I  was  assured  it  would  draw 
fire  if  the  Germans  saw  anybody  moving 
about  on  it.  I  think,  myself,  that  this  is 
an  exaggeration,  as  their  line  of  observa- 
tion must  be  at  least  seven  or  eight  miles 
removed  and  at  that  distance,  even  with 
a  very  strong  glass,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  human  sil- 
houette. 

We  left  Rheims  at  7  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  proceeding  to  Villers-Cot- 
terets  and  stopping  at  Lafere-en-Tar- 
denois,  which  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  English.  Here  there  were  great 
quantities  of  automobiles  and  consider- 
able commotion  that  it  was  his  honest 
opinion  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
village  had  been  bombarded  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Mayor 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Mairie.  When  the  Germans  arrived  at 
about  3  o'clock  they  dragged  him  out 
and  took  him  to  a  little  place  about  three 
kilometers  from  Senlis,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  questioned,  together 
with  other  hostages.  At  10  o'clock  that 
night  he  was  shot  and  buried  where  he 
fell. 

The  next  day  seven  other  hostages 
were  shot  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
civilians  were  accused  of  having  fired 
upon  the  military.  Three  days  after  this 
the  Acting  Mayor  and  a  party  of  citizens 
recovered  the  body  of  the  Mayor,  who 
had  been  buried  under  a  very  thin  cover- 
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ing  of  earth  in  a  very  shallow  grave — so 
much  so  that  his  hands  and  feet  were 
uncovered.  He  had  one  bullet  hole  in  his 
forehead,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  execution  was  not  a  military 
one,  but  that  some  officer  had,  for  some 
reason,  shot  him — perhaps  in  a  moment 
of  impatience. 

From  Senlis  we  went  to  Clermont, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  left 
wing.  There  I  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Gen.  Castel- 
nau,  who  showed  me  his  maps  and  the 
way  a  battle  was  fought  on  paper.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  I  think  I 
have  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  curious  part 
of  it  was  that  their  way  of  working  in 
the  military  art  is  very  similar  to  the 
way  we  plot  and  scheme  as  architects. 
The  General  interested  me  as  a  very  fine, 
simple  citizen.  Among  other  things  he 
said  to  me: 

"  My  dear  Sir,  how  is  it  possible  to 
fight  with  these  people?  They  seem  to 
have  no  mercy,  no  decency.  It  really 
seems  impossible  to  know  how  to  meet 
them." 

He  had  with  him  several  of  his  staff 
officers  and  one  of  them  was  charged 
with  making  a  report  upon  the  atrocities 


committed.  He  allowed  me  to  read  sev- 
eral of  these  reports  and  showed  me  pho- 
tographs of  one  incident  that  impressed 
me  greatly.  These  photographs  this  offi- 
cer had  taken  himself  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  had  seen  the  incident  and 
was  on  the  ground  he  was  himself  in  the 
photograph.  This  special  happening  was 
as  follows: 

In  some  little  town  to  the  east  the  Ger- 
mans had  taken  out  sixteen  peasants 
and  field  laborers.  They  bound  their 
hands  either  in  front  or  at  the  back,  tied 
them  in  bunches  of  five,  cut  their  sus- 
penders and  unbuttoned  their  trousers 
so  that  escape  was  impossible  and  shot 
them  in  an  open  field.  The  report  con- 
tained the  names  and  ages  of  these  poor 
chaps.  The  oldest,  I  remember,  was  67, 
and  several  were  over  50.  The  French 
had  been  able  to  get  no  explanation 
whaever  of  what  had  occurred,  as  the 
village  was  absolutely  deserted.  The 
persecution  of  women  seems  to  be  quite 
prevalent. 

From  here  we  returned  to  Paris,  pass- 
ing by  Creil  and  Chantilly  without  any 
incident,  arriving  in  Paris  at  about  8 
o'clock  at  night. 

WHITNEY  WARREN. 


WHO  BEGAN  THE  WAR,  AND  WHY? 

THE  SOCIALISTS'  PART 

BOW    INTERNATIONAL    SOCIALISTS    ARMED    AGAINST    EACH    OTHER. 


Concluding    Remarks   of    Emil    Vander- 

v«lde,    Belgian    Minister   of   State, 

Chairman  International  Socialist 

Bureau,    in    Harlem    Casino, 

New  York,  Sept.  21. 

You  in  the  United  States  represent  the 
International  within  a  nation.  You  have 
undertaken  to  do  what  no  nation  of 
Europe  has  ever  accomplished. ,  You 
have  taken  the  men  and  women  and 
children  of  all  nationalities  and  molded 
of  them  one  uniform  notion  of  peace. 

This  meeting  here  tonight  is  a  demon- 
stration of  this.  The  International,  un- 
fortunately divided  by  war,  has  not  been 
seen  in  Europe  in  weeks.  I  find  it  again 
in  the  United  States.  These  United 
States,  which  are  to  be,  not  merely  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  the  United 
States  of  capitalism,  but  the  United 
States  of  the  Socialism  of  the  world. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau  in  Paris  I  can  see 
gathered  at  the  same  table,  Hugo  Haase, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
group  of  the  German  Social  Democracy, 
drafting  resolutions  of  peace  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  International.  And  at  the 
same  table  sat  our  unforgettable  Jean 
L^on  Jaurfes,  who  fell  at  the  first  mad 
rush  of  the  war  tide.  What  a  frightful 
succession  of  events  have  taken  place 
since  that  time! 

Jaures  dead;  Guesde,  the  uncompromis- 
ing, the  Marxist,  the  Socialist,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Cabinet;  Dr.  Ludwig 
Frank,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 


young  German  Socialists,  shot  dead  in 
battle!  Socialists  become  national! 
French,  Russian,  Belgian,  German,  Aus- 
trian Socialists  fighting  one  another, 
destroying  one  another! 

Who  was  right,  who  wrong?  Did  the 
majority  of  the  German  Socialists,  under 
the  leadership  of  David,  do  right  in  vot- 
ing the  war  credits  asked  by  the  Kaiser  ? 
Or  did  the  minority  do  right,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Liebknecht,  in  refusing 
these  credits?  Who  can  pass  judgment? 
But  this  we  do  know  and  can  truthfully 
say — not  a  single  capitalistic  Govern- 
ment of  all  Europe  but  shares  in  the 
guilt. 


ENVOY  OF  MY  PARTY." 


Statement  by  Jules  Guesde,  Minister  in 
France's  War  Cabinet  and  Expo- 
nent of  French  Socialism, 
at  Paris,  Aug.  29. 

I  go  into  the  Cabinet  as  an  envoy  of 
my  party,  not  to  govern,  but  to  fight. 
If  I  were  younger,  I  would  have  shoul- 
dered a  gun.  But  as  my  age  does  not 
permit  this  I  will,  nevertheless,  face  the 
enemy  and  defend  the  cause  of  humanity. 

I  am  confident  of  final  victory,  and 
without  hesitation  as  to  its  subsequent 
role  in  France,  the  party  will  never  de- 
viate from  the  line  of  conduct  laid  out. 
As  the  solidarity  of  workmen  does  not 
shut  out  the  right  to  defend  themselves 
against  traitor  workmen,  so  international 
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solidarity  does  not  exclude  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  defend  itself  against  a  Gov- 
ernment traitor  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
France  has  been  attacked,  and  she  will 
have  no  more  ardent  defenders  than  the 
workmen's  party. 


MINISTER  JULES  GUESDE. 


Editorial    Article    in    the    New    Yorker 
Yolkszeitung,  Aug.  28. 

Who  would  have  suspected  in  1904  that 
Jules  Guesde  would  come  to  be  once 
more  a  member  of  a  Ministry,  popular  in 
its  majority?  Who  would  have  thought 
then — it  was  in  the  time  of  the  memo- 
rable debates  over  socialistic  "  ministe- 
rialism  "  in  the  Amsterdam  Congress  of 
the  International — that  there  ever  could 
come  a  time  when  this  clear-headed  and 
unswerving  exponent  of  academic  social- 
ism would  be  forced  by  the  need  of  the 
hour  to  take  a  step  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  absolutely  in- 
conceivable for  him? 

And  now  this  has  actually  happened. 
Jules  Guesde,  who  has  been  called — in 
contrast  to  the  easily  moved  emotional 
Jaures — the  stiff-necked  dogmatist,  is 
not  only  become  Minister,  but  with  him 
another  proved  Socialist  champion,  Mar- 
cel Sembat,  who  for  his.  part  too  would 
rather  have  split  the  party  than  to  have 
approved  the  entrance  of  Millerand  into 
the  Cabinet  of  Waldeck  Rousseau. 

But  now  these  two  are  sitting  on  the 
same  Ministerial  bench,  not  only  with  this 
self-same  Millerand,  but  with  the  much 
more  deeply  des^pised  renegade  Briand, 
with  the  anti- Socialist  abettor  Ribot,  and 
the  disgusting  reactionary  and  favorite 
of  the  Czar,  Pelcassi.  The  world  seems 
to  be  unhinged. 

Yet  the  incomprehensible  is  under  the 
existing  circumstances  only  too  easily 
understood,  Guesde  and  Sembat  have 
taken  this  difficult  step,  because  there 
was  no  other  choice  for  them,  they  had 
to  take  it.  They,  as  representatives  of 
a  party  which  had  sent  102  members  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  could  not  re- 
fuse, when  this  was  the  question,  to 
create  a  Ministry  for  Defense. 


That  was  the  question!  It  was  de- 
manded of  all  the  larger  parties  that 
they  put  up  their  best — that  is,  their 
intellectually  strongest — men  for  a  Cab- 
inet whose  sole  task  was  the  defense 
of  France.  When  this  task  is  accom- 
plished, when  the  war  is  ended  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  then  the  Ministry  will 
undoubtedly  dissolve,  and  the  Ministerial 
magnificance  of  Comrades  Guesde  and 
Sembat  will  be  at  an  end  until  the  op- 
portunity offers  of  creating  a  Socialist 
Ministry. 

France,  according  to  all  news  emanat- 
ing from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  is  in  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  situation.  Should 
the  German  Army  succeed,  as  seems  al- 
ready to  have  been  the  case  in  two 
places,  in  breaking  through  the  French- 
Belgian-English  chain  of  defense,  then 
the  way  to  Paris  is  as  good  as  open.  If 
nothing  more,  at  least  the  reported 
preparations  of  the  Parisians  indicate 
that  a  siege  is  expected  there  in  the  very 
near  future;  and  since  Paris  is  still  the 
heart  of  France,  the  taking  of  that  city 
v7ould  be  one  with  the  fall  of  the  French 
Republic. 

If  in  such  an  hour  of  danger  a  nation 
calls  upon  its  sons,  there  is  for  them 
no  choice;  they  must  answer  the  call. 

Jules  Guesde  and  Marcel  Sembat  did 
no  more  than  their  duty! 


REVOLUTION!" 


Cry  Raised  by  Jean  Jaures  at   Session 
.  of  International  Socialist  Bureau, 

Brussels,  July  29. 
The  diplomats  negotiate.  It  seems  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  to  take  from  Servia 
a  little  of  its  blood.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  little  rest  to  insure  peace.  But  to  what 
lesson  is  Europe  submitted?  When  after 
twenty  centuries  of  Christianity^  when 
after  100  years  of  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  the  rights  of  men,  how  is 
it  possible  that  millions  of  persons,  with- 
out knowing  why,  can  kill  each  other? 

And  Germany?  If  she  knew  of  the 
Austrian  note,  it  is  inexcusable  to  have 
permitted  such  a  step.  And  if  she  did 
not  know  of  this  Austrian  note,  what  is 
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her  Governmental  wisdom?  You  have 
an  agreement  which  drags  you  into  war 
and  you  do  not  know  what  you  have  been 
dragged  for?  I  ask.  What  people  have 
shown  so  much  anarchy? 

Nevertheless  the  authorities  hesitate. 
Let  us  profit  by  it  and  organize.  For  us, 
French  Socialists,  our  duty  is  simple.  We 
do  not  need  to  impose  on  our  Government 
a  policy  of  peace.  They  are  practicing 
it.  I,  who  have  never  hesitated  to  bring 
upon  my  head  the  hatred  of  our  patriots 
by  my  desire  to  bring  about  a  Franco- 
German  understanding,  have  the  right  to 
say  that  at  this  time  the  French  Gov- 
ernment desires  peace. 

The  French  Government  is  the  best 
ally  for  peace  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, which  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
conciliation  and  gives  to  Russia  advice 
of  prudence  and  patience. 

As  for  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  that 
it  shall  speak  with  force  that  Russia  may 
abstain.  If  unfortunately  Russia  does 
not  abstain,,  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  "  We 
do  not  know  of  any  other  treaty  except 
the  one  which  binds  us  to  the  human 
race." 

This  is  our  duty,  and  in  expressing  it 
we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  our 
German  comrades  who  demand  of  their 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  Austria 
moderates  its  acts.  It  is  possible  that 
the  telegram  of  which  I  spoke  is  due 
partly  to  that  desire  of  the  German 
workers.  One  cannot  go  against  the 
wish  of  four  millions  of  enlightened 
consciences. 

Do  you  know  what  the  proletariat  is? 
They  are  the  men  who  have  collectively 
an  affection  for  peace  and  a  horror  for 
war.  The  chauvinists,  the  nationalists, 
Ac,  are  men  who  have  collectively  an 
affection  for  war  and  carnage.  When 
they  feel,  however,  over  their  heads  the 
menace  of  conflicts,  or  wars  which  may 
put  an  end  to  their  capitalist  existence, 
then  they  re^nind  themselves  that  they 
have  friends  who  seek  to  reduce  the 
storm.  But  for  the  supreme  masters  the 
ground  is  mined.  In  the  drunkenness  of 
the  first  battles  they  succeed  in  pulling 
along    the    masses.       In    proportion    as 


typhus  completes  the  work  of  death  and 
misery  these  men  will  turn  to  the  mas-, 
ters  of  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  so  on,  and  will  demand 
what  reason  they  can  give  for  all  those 
corpses.  And  then  the  revolution  will 
tell  them:  Go  and  demand  grace  from 
God  and  men. 


COMPOSURE  IS  NECESSARY. 


Editorial   Article   for   THumanite,  Writ- 
ten by  Jean  Jaures  on  the  Night 
He  Was  Assassinated,  July  31. 

If  we  put  things  at  their  worst,  if  we 
take,  in  view  of  the  most  formidable 
hypothesis,  the  necessary  precautions, 
let  us  keep  the  lucidity  of  our  spirit,  the 
firmness  of  our  reason.  To  judge  from 
all  the  common  elements,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  international  situation  is 
desperate.  To  be  sure,  it  is  grave,  but 
all  chances  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
have  not  disappeared.  On  one  side  it  is 
evident  that  if  Germany  had  a  design  to 
attack  us  she  would  have  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  famous  sudden  attack. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  allowed  days  to 
pass,  and  France,  like  Russia,  could  have 
put  to  profit  this  delay,  the  one,  Russia, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  a  partial  mobiliza- 
tion, the  other,  France,  to  take  precau- 
tions compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia have  entered  into  direct  negotiations. 
Russia  demands  of  Austria  what  treat- 
ment she  reserves  for  Servia.  Austria 
answers  that  she  will  respect  her  "  ter- 
ritorial integrity."  Russia  figures  that 
it  is  not  enough  and  that  it  must  also  in- 
clude that  "  the  sovereign  rights  of  Ser- 
via are  guaranteed." 

Even  if  discord  comes  between  the 
views  of  Austria  and  those  of  Russia, 
one  could  measure  the  distance  of  the 
ideas  and  work  on  a  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem whose  points  are  determined.  It  is 
then,  it  seems,  that  the  English  idea  of 
mediation  which  seeks  a  form,  its  means 
of  expression,  but  which  in  the  end  will 
prevail,  for  it  embodies  the  profound 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  without 
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doubt  the  desire  of  the  rulers  who  feel 
rising  toward  them,  like  punishment,  this 
peril  of  war,  with  which  for  a  moment 
they  thought  of  playing  like  a  diplomatic 
toy. 

If  we  judge  what  war  itself  will  be 
and  the  effects  it  will  produce  by  panic, 
sinister  rumors,  economic  difficulties, 
monetary  difficulties,  and  the  finan- 
cial disasters  which  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  a  conflict  creates;  when 
we  think  that  even  now  we  must 
postpone  payments,  and  prepare  to  de- 
cree a  forced  circulation  for  the  paper 
certificates,  one  asks  if  the  most  crazy 
or  the  sanest  of  men  are  capable  to 
open  such  a  crisis. 

The   greatest  danger  at  this  time  is 
not,  if  I  can  say  it,  in  the  events  them- 
selves.    It  is  not  even  in  the  real  dispo- 
sitions   of    the    chancelleries,    however 
guilty     they     may     be;     it     is     not     in 
the  real  will  of  the  people;  it  is  in  the 
nervousness    which    is    gaining,    in    the 
worry   which    is    spread,   in   the    sudden 
impulse  which  grows  from  fear,  of  the 
growing  uncertainty,  prolonged  anxiety. 
To  these  crazy  panics  the  crowd  may  give 
in,  and  it  is  not  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ments,  too,   may   give   in.     They   spend 
their    time     (delicious     occupation)     to 
frighten    and    to    reassure    each    other. 
And  this,  do  not  mistake,  can  last  for 
weeks.    Those  who  imagine  that  a  diplo- 
matic crisis  must  be  or  can  be  settled  in 
a  few  days  are  mistaken.     Just  as  the 
battles  of  modern  war  develop  on  an  im- 
mense front,  last  seven  or  eight  days, 
the    same    way    the    diplomatic    battles, 
placing  now  in  the  game  entire  Europe 
and  involving  a  number  of  powerful  na- 
tions, will  spread  necessarily   over  sev- 
eral weeks.    To  resist  this  test  one  must 
have  nerves  of  steel,  or,  better  still,  they 
need  a  firm  reasoning,  clear  and  calm. 
It  is  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it 
is  to  their  reasoning,  that  we  must  now 
make  an  appeal  if  we  wish  them  to  re- 
main masters  of  themselves,  escape  the 
panics,    dominate    the    excitement,    atid 
supervise  the  march  of  men  and  things, 
to  spare  the  human  race  from  the  hor- 
ror of  war. 


The  danger  is  great,  but  it  is  not  un- 
avoidable if  we  preserve  clearness  of 
mind  and  a  strong  will,  if  we  have  both 
heroism  of  patience  and  heroism  of  ac- 
tion. The  clear  view  of  our  duty  will 
give  us  the  power  to  accomplish  it. 

All  the  militant  Socialist  members  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Seine  are  called, 
for  next  Sunday  morning,  to  Wagram 
Hall,  to  a  meeting  where  the  situation 
will  be  explained,  where  the  action  which 
the  International  expects  of  you  will  be 
defined. 

A  number  of  meetings  will  keep  in 
action  the  thought  and  will  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  will  prepare  the  magnificent 
demonstration  which  will  be  a  prelude  to 
the  labors  of  the  International  Congress. 

What  counts  now  is  the  continuity  of 
action,  the  constant  awakening  of  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  workers. 
There  lies  true  salvation.  There  lies  the 
guarantee  of  the  future. 


PRESSURE  FOR  PEACE. 


Resolutions    of    International     Socialist 
Bureau  at  Brussels,  July  29. 

In  assembly  of  July  29  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  ?ureau  has  heard  declara- 
tions from  representatives  of  all  nations 
threatened  by  a  world  war,  describing 
the  political  situation  in  their  respective 
countries. 

With  unanimous  vote,  the  bureau  con- 
siders it  an  obligation  for  the  workers 
of  all  nations  concerned  not  only  to  con- 
tinue but  even  to  strengthen  their  demon- 
strations against  war  in  favor  of  peace 
and  of  a  settlement  of  the  Austro- 
Servian  conflict  by  arbitration. 

The  German  and  French  workers  will 
bring  to  bear  on  their  Governments  the 
most  vigorous  pressure  in  order  that 
Germany  may  secure  in  Austria  a 
moderating  action,  and  in  order  that 
France  may  obtain  from  Russia  an  un- 
dertaking that  she  will  not  engage  in  the 
conflict.  On  their  side  the  workers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  shall  sustain 
these  efforts  with  all  the  power  at  their 
command. 

The  congress  urgently  convoked  in 
Paris    [it  was  never  held]   Vill  be  the 
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vigorous  expression  of  the  absolutely 
peaceful  will  of  the  workers  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau  conf^ratulates 
the  Russian  workers  on  their  revolution- 
ary attitude,  and  invites  them  to  continue 
their  heroic  efforts  ajfainst  Czardom  as 
being  one  of  the  most  effective  guaran- 
tees against  the  threatened  world  war. 


HUGO  HAASE  AT  BRUSSELS. 


Speech    of    German    Social    Democratic 

Leader  on  July  30,  Five  Days  Before 

His  Declaration  in  the  Reichstag. 

For  twenty-five  years  Austria-Hungary 
has  been  attempting  to  strangle  Servia 
economically.  Therefore,  the  ultimatum 
sent  to  Servia  must  be  regarded  as  a 
provocation  to  long  desired  war.  As  you 
know,  Servia's  answer  was  so  concilia- 
tory in  tone  that  if  Austria  had  had  the 
honest  desire  peace  could  have  been 
brought  about.     Austria  wanted  war. 

The  most  fearful  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  this  criminal  sport  may  deluge  all 
Europe  with  blood.  A  telegram  says 
that  Austria  does  not  wish  to  carry  on  a 
long  war  with  Servia,  but  only  intends 
taking  the  capital  city,  Belgrade,  by  way 
of  teaching  Servia  a  lesson.  This  role 
of  the  teacher  punishing  the  pupils  is 
both  reprehensible  and  dastardly. 

Austria  seems  to  count  upon  Germany's 
help.  Nevertheless,  the  German  Social- 
ists declare  that  secret  negotiations  have 
very  little  weight  with- the  proletariat. 
The  German  proletariat  says  that  Ger- 
many is  not  to  involve  herself,  even  if 
Russia  enters  in.  The  German  capital- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  demand  that  Ger- 
many step  in  because  Austria  makes 
war  with  Servia/-  And  on  the  same 
illogical,  reprehensible  grounds  the 
French  capitalists  are  demanding  war 
with  Germany.  The  French  proletariat 
is  one  with  the  German  proletariat. 

The  people,  sunk  deep  in  want  and 
despair,  will  at  last  awake  and  establish 
socialism.    Yesterday     thousands     and 


tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  Berlin  pro- 
tested against  the  war.  Their  slogan 
was:  "  Long  live  peace,  and  down  with 
war!  " 


HAASE  IN  THE  REICHSTAG. 


Speech  of  Aug.  4—"  We  Do  Not  Desert 
Our  Fatherland." 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  great 
crisis.  The  consequences  of  the  imperial- 
istic policy  by  means  of  which  an  era 
of  competitive  preparation  for  war  has 
been  inaugurated,  and  which  has  served 
to  intensify  hostile  feeling  between  na- 
tions,- have  swept  down  over  Europe  like 
a  torrent.  The  responsibility  lies  with 
those  who  have  upheld  this  policy;  we 
refuse  it.  [Applause  from  the  Socialists.] 
Social  Democracy  has  fought  this  disas- 
trous developrnfrnt  with  all  its  strength, 
and  even  up  to  the  very  last  hour,  by 
means  of  prodigious  public  demonstra- 
tions, particularly  in  close  co-operation 
with  its  brothers  in  France,  [applause 
from  the  Socialists,]  it  has  labored  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Its  endeav- 
ors have  been  in  vain.  We  now  stand 
before  the  brazen  facts  of  actual  war; 
the  horrors  of  hostile  invasion  threaten 
us.  Ic  is  not  for  us  today  to  decide  for 
or  against  war,  but  to  deliberate  on  the 
problem  of  the  available  means  of  na- 
tional defense.  We  have  now  to  think 
of  the  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
who,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  have 
been  drawn  into  this  disaster.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer 
most  heavily  from  the  devastation  of 
this  war. 

Our  warmest  sjTnpathy,  accorded  with- 
out reference  to  party,  accompanies  all 
our  brothers  who  have  been  called  to 
the  front.  [Vigorous  applause  from  all 
sides  of  the  House.]  We  are  thinking 
also  of  the  mothers  who  must  give  up 
their  sons,  of  the  women  and  children 
robbed  of  their  mainstay  and  support,  of 
those  whom,  to  the  anxiety  of  their 
loved  ones,  the  pangs  of  hunger  threaten. 
To  these  will  very  soon  be  added  tens 
of  thousands  of  wounded  and  crippled 
soldiers.  To  stand  by  them  all,  to  ease 
their  misfortune,  to  alleviate  their  im- 
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measurable  need — this  we  consider  our 
compelling  duty.     [Vigorous  applause.] 

With  a  victory  of  the  Russian  des- 
potism, which  is  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  best  of  its  own  people,  much,  if 
not  all,  which  concerns  our  people  and 
their  future  in  freedom  will  be  at  stake. 
[Storm  of  applause.] 

It  is  necessary  to  ward  off  the  danger 
in  order  to  render  secure  the  culture  and 
the  independence  of  our  own  country. 
[Vigorous  applause.] 

Thus  do  we  actualize  what  we  have 
always  claimed — in  the  hour  of  danger 
we  do  not  desert  our  Fatherland!  [Vig- 
orous demonstrations  of  approval.] 

In  this  regard  we  feel  ourselves  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  International, 
which  has  at  all  times  recognized  the 
right  of  every  people  to  natural  inde- 
pendence and  self-defense,  just  as  we 
agree  with  it  in  denouncing  every  war  of 
conquest. 

We  demand  that  as  soon  as  this  pur- 
pose of  securing  national  safety  is 
achieved,  and  the  combatants  shall  be 
disposed  toward  peace,  that  an  end  be 
made  to  the  war  through  a  peace  which 
shall  facilitate  friendship  between  neigh- 
boring peoples.  We  demand  this  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  that  international 
solidarity  for  which  we  have  continually 
fought,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the 
German  people.  We  hope  that  the  grisly 
lessons  learned  from  suffering  in  this 
conflict  will  waken  in  new  millions  of 
hearts  the  horror  of  war,  and  will  win 
them  over  to  the  ideal  of  Socialism  and 
peace  between  nations. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  we  approve 
the  proposed  appropriations.  [Vigorous 
applause.] 


GERMAN  SOCIALISTS  DIVIDED. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Carl  Liebknecht,  Social- 

Democratic  Member  of  the  Reichs- 

stag,  in  the  Burger  Zeitung, 

Bremen,   Sept.   18. 

I  understand  that  several  members  of 
the  Socialist  Party  have  written  all  sorts 
of  things  to  the  press  with  regard  to  the 


deliberations  of  the  Socialist  Party  in 
the  Reighstag  on  Aug.  3  and  4. 

According  to  these  reports  there  were 
no  serious  differences  of  opinion  in  our 
party  in  regard  to  the  political  situation, 
and  our  own  position  and  decision  to 
assent  to  war  credits  are  alleged  to  have 
been  arrived  at  unanimously. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  an  inadmissible  legend  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
the  issues  involved  gave  rise  to  diamet- 
rically opposite  views  within  our  par- 
liamentary party,  and  these  opposing 
views  found  expression  with  a  violence 
hitherto  unknown  in  our  deliberations. 

It  is  also  entirely  untrue  to  say  that 
assent  to  the  war  credits  was  given 
unanimously. 


SOCIALISTS  STILL  GERMANS. 


Letter   from   Philipp   Scheidemann,   Ex- 
Vice  President  of  the  Reichstag, 
in  the  New  Yorker  Volks- 
zeitung,  Sept.  10. 

BERLIN,  Aug.  21. 

,  I  send  you  a  few  facts. 

No  one  in  Germany  wanted  this  war. 
The  fact  that  Germany  declared  war  on 
Russia  and  finally  on  France  does  not 
contradict  this  statement.  If  Germany, 
who  was  exactly  informed  as  to  the 
preparations  being  made  by  her  neigh- 
bors, had  delayed  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  Russia  would  have  completed  her 
mobilization  which  she  had  secretly  been 
carrying  on  for  some  time,  and  with  her 
Cossacks  would  have  swept  down  on  our 
eastern  country  which  was  only  mode- 
rately well  protected.  And  then  woe 
to  us! 

That  the  Government,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  all  its  efforts  to  maintain  peace, 
proniptly  took  the  initiative,  disturbed 
not  a  little  the  Czar  of  Russia.  This 
was  perhaps  indicated  most  dramatical- 
ly by  his  manifesto  to  the  Jews.  This 
same  Czar,  whose  hands  are  stained  with 
the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  the  Jews 
whom  his  servants  of  slaughter  have 
murdered  during  the  pogroms,  this  same 
Czar  who  has  degraded  and  iibused  the 
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Jews  in  the  most  inhuman  fashion,  has 
now,  in  order  to  create  an  agreeable  im- 
pression, issued  a  manifesto  "  to  my  be- 
loved Jews!"  Now  when  he  has  to  fear 
that  the  Poles  and  those  Jews  living  in 
Russian  Poland  may  rise  up  against  his 
army  of  shame,  now  does  he  begin  to 
make  bright  promises  for  the  future! 
Russia  to  Blame. 

Upon  Russia  rests  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  war.  While  the 
Czar  was  still  negotiating  with  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
bringing  about  peace,  he  was  arming  his 
troops  not  only  against  Austria  but 
against  Germany. 

That  France,  republican  France,  has 
allied  herself  with  Russian  absolutism 
for  the  purpose  of  murder  and  destruc- 
tion, is  an  almost  inconceivable  fact.  And 
that  England,  parliamentarian  England, 
democratic  England,  is  fighting  side  by 
side  with  the  Russians  for  "  freedom  and 
culture,"  that  is  a  truly  gigantic  and 
shameless  piece  of  hypocrisy. 

I  do  not  need  to  place  before  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  schooled  in  social- 
ism any  comments  on  the  causes  of  this 
war — the  fact  itself  as  it  stands  is  of  a 
stupendous,  terrifying  magnitude.  And 
it  is  with  this  fact  that  we  have  now  to 
reckon.  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Servia,  Montenegro  and  Japan  are 
now  involved  in  this  battle  for  "  freedom 
and  culture,"  which  means  fighting 
against  Germany,  against  the  world 
which  has  given  birth  to  Goethe,  to  Kant 
and  to  Karl  Marx!  It  would  be  laugh- 
able were  the  situation  not  so  desper- 
ately grave. 

Socialism  in  each  of  the  West  Euro- 
pean powers  has  done  all  it  could  to  pre- 
vent the  war.  Its  strength  could  not 
sufficiently  prevail — it  was  not  enough. 
On  Aug.  1,  1914,  socialism  in  each  coun- 
try found  itself  confronted  with  the 
hideous  certainty  of  war.  What  was  to 
be  done? 

On  the  1st  of  August  there  was  no 
longer  any  possibility  whatsoever  of 
sending  a  letter  or  telegram  across  the 
German  frontier.  The  telegram  of  con- 
dolence which  we  sent  to  Paris  on  the 
assassination  of  Jean  Jaures  never  ar- 


rived. Socialism  in  each  country  was 
forced  back  entirely  upon  itself. 

At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this 
letter,  Aug.  21,  we  in  Germany  know 
absolutely  nothing  concerning  the  details 
of  the  action  taken  in  the  Belgian  and 
French  Parliament.  Only  this  much  has 
penetrated  to  us,  that  our  comrades  in 
all  of  the  countries  under  consideration 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  we 
in  Germany.  The  French  have  approved 
the  war  credits,  the  Belgians  have  admit- 
ted Vandervelde  to  the  Ministry  for 
Defense.  That  our  comrades  in  England 
have  come  out  for  the  strictest  neutrality 
is  easily  understood.  Any  other  attitude 
on  their  part  would  be  a  crime  against 
socialism.  No  one  would  be  so  ignorant 
as  to  find  analogies  between  the  situation 
of  the  German  and  the  English  Social- 
ists. We  in  Germany  had  to  perform  the 
duty  of  protecting  ourselves  against 
Czarism,  we  had  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  saving  the  country  in  which  Social 
Democracy  has  reached  its  highest  point 
of  development,  from  impending  subjec- 
tion to  Russia.  In  England  the  decision 
had  to  be  made  only  as  to  whether  sides 
should  be  taken  in  the  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  or  whether  neutral- 
ity should  be  preserved. 

A  Germany  under  the  yoke  of  the  Czar 
would  have  set  back  a  century  the  Social- 
ist movement  not  only  of  Germany  itself 
but  of  the  whole  world. 

Moreover,  we  Social  Democrats  have 
never  ceased  to  be  Germans,  because  we 
belong  to  the  Socialist  International. 
And  if  we  in  the  Reichstag  have  unani- 
mously approved  the  war  credit,  we  have 
done  no  more  after  all  than  to  carry  out 
what  has  often  been  repeated  by  our 
greatest  Socialists  from  the  Reichstag 
platform. 

Quotes  Rebel  and  Elder  Liebknecht. 

The  words  of  Rebel  and  of  the  elder 
Liebknecht  have  always  been  heard  with 
favor  in  America.  And  what,  for  ex- 
ample, has  Bebel  said  in  this  connection  ? 

In  the  preservation  of  Germany's  in- 
dependence all  the  laboring  classes,  to 
the  very  least  among  them,  are  Just  as 
much  concerned  as  those  who  consider 
themselves  the  chosen  leaders  and  rulers 
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of  the  people,  and  the  working  class  in 
nowise  desires  to  bend  its  back  under 
any  sort  of  foreign  rule. 

Still  more  fully  did  Bebel  declare  him- 
self during  the  session  of  the  Reichstag 
of  March  7,  1904.    At  that  time  he  said: 

Gentlemen :  You  cannot  in  the  future 
carry  on  any  successful  wars  without  our 
aid.  ["Very  true!"  "Right!"  from  the 
Socialists.]  If  you  conquer  you  will  con- 
quer with  us  and  not  against  us;  without 
our  help  you  can  no  longer  subsist, 
["True!"  "Right!"  from  the  Social- 
ists.] I  will  go  still  further,  we  would 
have  the  greatest  possible  interest  were 
we  to  be  involved  in  a  war — a  war  in 
which  the  existence  of  Germany  was 
threatened,  for — and  I  give  you  my  word 
for  it — we  are  ready  to  the  last  and  the 
oldest  man  among  us  to  shoulder  arms 
and  protect  German  soil  not  in  service  to 
•  you  but  to  ourselves — as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, in  fact  in  defiance  of  you. 
["True  indeed!"  "Right!"  from  the 
Socialists.] 

We  live  and  fight  on  this  soil,  the  land 
of  our  fathers,  as  much  if  not  more  our 
fatherland  than  yours,  to  the  end  that  it 
will  be  a  joy  even  for  the  last  and  least 
among  us  to  live  therein.  ["  Very  good!" 
from   the   Socialists.] 

That  is  our  endeavor  and  that  it  is 
which  we  are  laboring  to  achieve,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  shall  repulse 
with  all  the  power  at  our  command  and 
to  our  very  last  breath  every  attempt  to 
snatch  from  this  Fatherland  one  inch  of 
land.  ["Very  good!"  from  the  Social- 
ists.] 

There  are  numerous  declarations  of 
similar  nature  which  have  been  uttered 
by  our  great  friend,  Wilhelm  Liekbnecht 
has  also  spoken  in  similar  fashion.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  1888,  he  addressed 
the  Reichstag  as  follows: 

What  the  opponents  of  German  consoli- 
dation  over   there  in   France   and   Russia 
fear   is   a   German  people   united   for   the 
defense  of  their  land.     And  in  this  regard 
— that  I  can  assure  you — I  have  personally 
removed  for  our  part  every  doubt,  if  any 
existed,    among    influential    French    poli- 
ticians;   if    France    attacks,    straightway 
there  is  no  party  in  Germany  on  which 
she  can  rely,   and  straightway  every  So- 
cialist in  Germany  is  pledged  and  prepared 
to  march  against  the  invader. 
For  years  we  have  been  slandered  by 
our  enemies  in  Germany  as  traitors  and 
worse.     The  imperial  anti-Socialist  as- 
sociation has  had  an  excellent  example 
of  this  alleged  treachery  of  ours.     Our 
vote  has  stretched  the  anti-Socialists  in 


the  dust,  together  with  all  the  other 
political  vultures  who  have  lived  by 
slandering  us. 

As  Socialists  of  firm  conviction  we 
have  voted  for  the  war  credit  and  moved 
this  vote  through  a  declaration  from  the 
party  representative,  Haase.  In  our 
programme  we  have  demanded  that  a 
volunteer  army  replace  the  standing 
army.  Why  do  we  demand  the  volunteer 
army?  Because  we  consider  it  the  best 
protection  against  every  attack  on  the 
Fatherland.  This  is  it,  then!  We,  too, 
wish  to  defend  the  Fatherland.  Suppose 
that  instead  we  had  said  in  the  hour  of 
need:  Yes,  we  want  to  protect  our 
Fatherland  against  the  knout  regiments 
of  the  Czar  all  right  enough,  but  we  de- 
mand that  protection  from  the  militia! 
Since  we  do  not  as  yet  have  the  militia, 
we  shall  make  no  use  of  the  standing 
army,  for  we  would  rather  let  the 
Cossacks  into  the  country! 

From  whatever  side  we  consider  the 
situation,  we  German  Socialists  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  we  have.  A 
party  like  that  of  Social  Democracy,  the 
strongest  in  the  country,  cannot  avoid 
the  facts  by  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand; 
it  must  act!  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  in  the  present  crisis  the  en- 
tire German  people  is  united.  That 
whole  nation  is  determined,  cost  what  it 
may,  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  victoriously. 
There  is  no  one  here  who  feels  any 
resentment  toward  France,  and  every  one 
wishes  that  a  worthy  peace  will  be  estab- 
lished between  Germany  and  France  as 
soon  as  possible. 

England's  Shameful  Role. 

England  is  playing  a  perfectly  shame- 
ful role  in  this  war.  Even  though  France 
wore  allied  to  Russia  by  an  unfortunate 
treaty,  England  was  not  so  allied!  But 
England,  who  has  ever  been  jealous  of 
the  industrial  development  of  our  coun- 
try, used  the  violation  of  our  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  Belgium,  which  was  in- 
curred only  in  dire  need  and  which  was 
yielded  openly  and  honestly  in  the  Reich- 
stag by  the  Chancellor,  as  a  pretext  to 
declare  \v?.r  against  us.  And  England 
crowned  this  abhorrent  action  by  mobil- 
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iiing  against  us  an  east-Asiatic  nation. 
Japan,  jvhose  sons  have  enjoyed  the 
most  genuine  and  far-reaching  hospital- 
ity at  our  hands,  whose  culture  has  been 
enriched  through  us,  who  has  won  from 
us  our  industrial  secrets,  shows  herself 
suddenly  as  tho  most  despicable,  the 
most  treacherous  nation  of  this  whole 
world.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  details 
over  tho  demands  which  Japan  has  pre- 
sented to  Germany,  for  I  assume  that 
your  readers  arc  already  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts. 

Germany  will  perhaps  lose  a  part  of 
her  colonial  possessions  in  this  war.  Ger- 
many is  in  no  position  to  protect  these 
against  many  enemies  during  the  war. 
Germany  has  steadily  counted  upon  some 
colonial  losses  in  the  struggle.  We 
Socialists  especially  have  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  capitalistic  colonial  policy  con- 
tinually pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
event  of  war  colonies  cannot  be  re- 
tained. 

For  the  rest,  however,  Germany  is  of 
good  courage.  No  one  has  the  slightest 
doubt  that  our  country  will  claim  victory 
against  the  hostile  oppression  from  with- 
out. In  the  meantime  you  in  America 
have  long  since  learned  that  all  an- 
nouncements of  defeats  which  Germany 
is  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  east,  in 
the  west,  and  on  the  sea,  are  lies.  It  is 
true  that  at  Schirmek  in  Alsace  a  few 
cannon  were  lost  by  our  troops.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  established 
that  in  the  very  first  days  after  mobil- 
ization all  the  enemies'  troops  were  com- 
pletely driven  from  Germany,  and  fur- 
ther, that  during  the  mobilization  of  our 
troops  victorious  battles  occurred  at 
Miilhausen  and  Lagarde  in  Alsace;  that 
in  the  east  they  have  made  sharp  inroads 
on  the  Russians;  that  they  overcame 
Liittich  with  all  its  forts  and  captured 
Brussels  on  the  20th  of  August. 

Here  in  Germany  we  are  expecting 
every  moment  news  of  the  taking  of 
Namur.  The  quicker  decisive  battles 
take  place,  by  so  much  sooner  will  there 
be  some  possibility  of  establishing  peace 
with  France. 

PHIUPP  SCHEIDEMANN. 


CRITIQUE  OF  WEAPONS/ 


Karl   Kaotsky,  in   the   Neue  Zeit,   Ber- 
lin,  Aug.  8. 

Kautaky  haa  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
been  one  of  the  foremoat  Socialiat  leadera  in 
Oermany;  the  founder  and  preaent  editor  of 
the  Neue  Zeit.  The  preaent  article  on  the 
tear  appeared  before  the  periodical  waa  ««p- 
preaaed   by   the   Oovemment. 

War,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
has  broken  loose,  the  "  Critique  of 
Weapons "  has  been  set  up,  and  the 
weapons  of  criticism  are  consequently 
broken.  This  is  not  merely  the  inevit- 
able result  of  the  automatic  limitations 
which  would  be  imposed  by  any  state  of 
war,  but  rather — though  this  is  but  a 
transitory  phase — because  of  an  absolute 
lack  of  interest  in  any  sort  of  critical 
estimate  of  the  whole  situation.  In 
breathless  suspense,  every  man  is  con- 
centrating the  whole  of  his  mental  en- 
ergy on  the  news  of  the  next  moment, 
news  concerning  which  none  can  make 
even  fairly  clear  surmise,  and  about 
which  one  fact  only  is  known  in  ad- 
vance, that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to 
be  horrible.  For  relief  from  this  wretched 
suspense  men  are  looking  to  dispatches 
and  decisions  of  battles,  not  to  critical 
speculation. 

Yet  by  the  time  these  lines  come  be- 
fore the  reader  this  stage  may  already 
be  giving  way,  and  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  beginning  to  be  felt  the 
need  of  regaining  our  usual  attitude,  of 
taking  account  of  this  monstrous  event 
which  has  broken  in  on  us  so  suddenly — 
so  unexpectedly  that  for  the  moment  it 
has  stunned  us — of  making  ourselves 
clear  concerning  the  end  toward  which 
we  are  moving. 

Of  course,  to  discuss  the  chances  of 
each  or  any  of  the  combatants  involved 
is  out  of  the  question;  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  for  the  shrewdest 
military  expert  to  establish  a  sound  esti- 
mate, for  there  are  probably  few,  per- 
haps none,  to  whom  the  armies  under 
consideration  are  sufficiently  well  known 
for  that.  Besides  all  this,  moreover,  the 
present  conflict  is  taking  place  under 
conditions  absolutely  different  from  any 
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we  have  before  known,  totally  new  to 
our  experience. 

Formerly,  when  the  situation  was  more 
simple  than  at  present,  there  were  al- 
ways at  the  outbreak  of  war  a  few  ex- 
perienced experts  who  could  correctly 
estimate  the  prospects  for  each  side  in 
the  struggle,  for  it  was  usually  fairly 
clear  from  the  very  beginning  what  each 
side  wanted  to  gain  and  what  in  the 
case  of  victory  each  would  gain.  But  in 
the  present  situation  there  is  not  a  word 
of  prophecy  which  can  be  uttered  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  terrible  war 
known  to  history  has  broken  out  with- 
out any  of  the  powers  involved  in  the 
least  wishing  it.  It  was  in  Russia  first 
that  at  the  last  moment  the  war  party 
seemed  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  to  have  set  in  motion  the  whole 
bloody  sport.  We  may  rely  on  it  that 
the  statesmen  of  Austria  were  of  the 
honest  belief  that  they  could  localize  the 
conflict  with  Servia. 

But  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  con- 
sider this  world  war  as  a  continuation  of 
that  conflict.  Servia  has  vanished  com- 
pletely from  the  horizon,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  that  end  disappeared  from 
view,  each  nation  found  itself  suddenly 
fighting  for  nothing  else  save  its  own 
national  integrity.  The  real  purposes  in 
this  war  will  not  come  to  the  surface 
until  the  balance  of  the  power  becomes 
a  little  more  sharply  defined.  Then  in 
the  victors'  camp  all  manner  of  purposes 
and  desires  will  suddenly  spring  up  wide 
awake. 

When  Everything  Is  Over. 

Meanwhile,  little  as  may  be  affirmed 
today  concerning  the  prospects  for  the 
parties  in  this  struggle  and  the  manner 
of  the  war's  conclusion,  this  assertion 
may  safely  be  put  forth;  this  world  will 
wear  a  vastly  different  appearance 
when  everything  is  over. 

We  hope,  and  may  reasonably  expect, 
that  the  war  will  be  relatively  short. 
The  Franco-Prussian  war  lasted  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary; military  operations  began  early 
in  August  and  closed  with  the  truce  of 
Jan.  28.  That  the  present  war  will  be 
dragged  out  to  so  great  a  length,  involv- 


ing so  incredible  a  number  of  men,  de- 
manding so  severe  a  straining  of  ener- 
gies— especially  the  financial — on  the 
part  of  all  the  nations,  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable. But  however  short  a  time  it 
may  last,  we  shall  emerge  a  world  very 
different  from  before. 

The  time  is  long  since  past  when  a 
great  war  brings  in  its  train  no  changes 
other  than  the  ceding  of  a  few  square 
miles  of  conquered  territory.  Under  the 
capitalistic  method  of  production,  con- 
tinual changes,  irreconcilable  situations, 
constantly  new  problems  pile  up  so  rapid- 
ly that  no  great  war  is  any  longer  possi- 
ble which  does  not  bring  with  it  a  pro- 
longed breaking  down  as  well  as  a 
building  up  of  industrial  organisms. 

Especially  is  it  clear  that  the  non- 
European  world  will  undergo  a  powerful 
change.  The  non-European  nations  are 
already  in  tha  ascendency;  more  and 
more  they  are  becoming  a  strong  opposi- 
tion force  to  Europe.  Their  advance  must 
win  tremendous  impetus  from  a  war 
which  in  every  case  will  weaken  serious- 
ly the  European  nations,  no  matter  how 
it  may  swing  the  balance  of  power 
among  them. 

The  United  States  particularly  will 
derive  the  greatest  profit  from  the 
struggle.  Without  any  exertion  whatso- 
ever she  is  already  able  to  control  the 
entire  American  market,  and  in  the  Far 
East  it  is  possible  for  her  to  exercise 
considerable  restraint  on  her  European 
competitors.  In  time  she  will  be  in  a 
position  to  constitute  herself  the  only 
great  money  power  of  that  section  of  the 
world .  which  employs  the  use  of  free 
capital.  Already  there  is  a  colossal 
stream  of  European  securities  flowing  to 
the  United  States,  who  is  acquiring  them 
at  the  very  lowest  prices.  The  remedy 
for  the  economic  wrongs  of  Europe  which 
will  be  created  by  this  war  as  well  as  the 
fixing  of  indemnities  will  not  be  possible 
without  the  aid  of  America.  At  the  very 
least,  the  conquered  nations  will  be 
wholly  dependent  on  American  capital. 

Next  to  the  United  States  in  this 
amazingly  swift  advance  stand  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  of  Islam — Japan, 
China,   India,   Persia,  Turkey*  with   her 
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tributary  nossessions.  The  progress  of 
these  nations  has  been  considerably 
hampered  by  the  control — both  financial 
and  military — exerted  over  them  by  the 
European  powers.  In  the  free  States 
this  control  has  been  suddenly  lifted;  in 
the  dependencies,  such  as  India,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  it  has  been  materially  weak- 
ened, and  it  will  be  long  before  it  can 
again  operate  with  the  same  force.  We 
must  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  revolt 
among  these  nations  and  of  their  en- 
trance into  the  world  war.  Russia,  Eng- 
land, France — these  could  be  consider- 
ably weakened  by  such  a  turn  of  affairs. 
Colonial  policy  would  then  show  the  ob- 
verse side  of  the  medal.  It  might  well 
prove  a  decided  source  of  military  and 
economic  strength  for  Germany  that  her 
colonial  possessions  are  relatively  un- 
important. 

World  Imperialism  Doomed. 

The  stronger  the  non-European  nations 
become,  the  fewer  grow  the  possibilities 
for  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  em- 
pire. This  world  war,  born  in  the  very 
midst  of  imperialism,  can  readily  end  in 
circumstances  which  knock  the  supports 
from  under  the  imperialistic  policy. 

It  may  be  said  similarly  of  our  world- 
wide preparation  for  war,  that  it  too  has 
been  a  direct  consequence  of  imperialism; 
and  our  own  party  has  steadily  main- 
tained that  it  would  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  powder  would  finally  go 
off  of  itself — a  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  burdens  imposed  by  this  war  will 
be  so  terrible  that  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  it  may  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult if  not  absolutely  impossible  when 
peace  shall  at  length  have  been  con- 
cluded to  add  thereto  the  burden  of  re- 
newed preparation  for  war,  especially  in 
the  face  of  competition  with  America, 
strong  and  industrially  intact. 

These  changes  must  inevitably  give  an 
entirely  new  aspect  to  our  external  as 
well  as  to  our  internal  political  state.  To 
what  extent  will  follow  changes  in  the 
political  relations  of  the  different  classes 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  surmise.  But  here 
also  there  is  every  assurance  for  the  as- 
sertion that  political  life  will  recom- 
mence stronger  than  ever  before. 


As  soon  as  the  "  Critique  of  Weapons  ** 
ceases,  immediately  the  weapons  of  criti- 
cism are  bound  to  take  on  a  sharper 
edge.  What  forms  critical  effort  will 
assume,  against  what  it  will  direct  its 
force,  what  circumstances  will  bring  it  to 
maturity,  all  of  this  lies  in  the  lap  of 
Time.  In  any  case.  Social  Democracy, 
like  any  other  party,  will  in  that  time 
need  the  full  measure  of  its  strength  to 
assert  itself  and  to  protect  the.  interests 
of  the  class  of  which  it  is  made  up.  To 
preserve  this  strength  through  the  vicis- 
situdes which  the  future  has  in  store  is 
presently  to  be  the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  our  internal  politics. 

We  must  hold  intact  the  organizations 
and  the  party  organs  together  with  the 
trade  unions;  we  must  guard  their  mem- 
bers from  imprudences  as  well  as  from 
defection.  This  goes  without  saying  and 
there  is  no  true  comrade  who  will  not 
act  in  this  spirit. 

No  less  necessary,  however,  is  unity 
within  the  party,  the  absolute  relinquish- 
ing of  all  petty  individual  grievances. 
We  are  a  party  committed  to  self- 
criticism,  but  in  time  of  a  great  crisis 
criticism  must  become  mute.  Never  has 
it  been  more  difficult,  never,  in  fact,  less 
possible,  to  adopt  and  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion which  would  satisfy  every  Socialist 
without  exception.  Every  war  brings 
Social  Democracy  into  the  fatal  dilemma 
between  the  necessity  for  defending  our 
individual  homes  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  for  preserving  international 
solidarity.  The  present  war  confronts 
us  as  well  as  the  army  staff  with  par- 
ticular difficulties,  for  it  is  a  war  pos- 
sessing many  faces.  It  is  not  only  a  war 
against  the  Czar  of  Russia,  but  also 
against  the  democracies  of  France  and 
England,  whose  Governments  felt  them- 
selves forced  out  of  fear  of  isolation  and 
later  subjection  to  stand  by  the  Russian 
Czar. 

We  can  very  easily  understand  how  to 
many  this  or  that  decision  by  our  party 
may  seem  a  false  step,  but  it  would  be 
still  more  false,  still  more  disastrous, 
were  we,  through  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion, to  allow  an  internal  disagreement  to 
arise.     In  time  of  war  discipline  is  not 
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for  the  army  alone;  for  a  party  it,  too, 
is  the  first  requirement.  Under  its  rule 
we  must  all  stand  together,  more  coura- 
geous, more  firmly  united  than  ever 
before.  Not  criticism  but  faith  is  now 
the  essential  condition  of  our  success. 
KARL  KAUTSKY. 


SOCIALISTS  OF  ITALY  FIRM. 


Manifesto  Resenting  German  Mission  of 

Herr  Sudekum  Issued  by  Socialist 

Party  at  Rome,  Sept.  3. 

We  are  Socialists,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the  sending  of 
a  Socialist  mission  from  Germany  to 
Italy  at  this  moment  cannot  be  free  from 
insidious  suspicion;  and  as  such  it  of- 
fends the  dignity  and  the  independence 
of  Italian  socialism,  and  offends  it  so 
much  more  because  international  social- 
ism knows  that  on  German  Socialists 
depended  the  lesser  or  greater  efficacy 
in  the  action  of  international  socialism 
to  arrest  the  provocative  struggle  of 
armaments  promoted  by  Germany,  and 
thus  to  prevent  war. 

It  offends  it  so  much  more  because  the 
German  Socialist  Party,  assuming  for  the 
justification  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Germany  and  Austria  the  same  argu- 
ments as  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy,  has  lost 
the  right  to  attach  itself  to  the  ties  of 
international   socialism. 

We  have  thus  far  kept  silent,  not  to 
disturb  the  neutrality  proclaimed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  the  Italian 
people,  irrevocably  decided  not  to  dis- 
honor themselves  before  the  world  and 
before  history  in  giving  aid  to  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  requiring  peace  after 
two  years  of  war  in  Lybia. 

Today,  however,  we  are  np  longer  able 
to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  German 
Socialist  activity  encouraging  the  ob- 
scure play  of  diplomatic  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  of  the  ex-Triple 
Alliance,  which  tends  to  move  Italian 
neutrality  toward  the  tortuous  and  peril- 
ous paths  of  indirect  co-operation.  We 
want  to  affirm  that  our  wishes  are  for 


the  immediate  cessation  of  the  war  with- 
out conquerors  or  conquered. 

But  if  now  this  hope  is  vain,  we  ex- 
press our  desire  that  this  infamous  war 
may  be  concluded  by  the  defeat  of  those 
who  have  provoked  it;  the  Austrian  and 
German  Empires,  since  the  empires  of 
Austria  and  Germany  form  the  rampart 
of  European  reaction,  even  more  than 
Russia,  which  is  shaken  by  democratic 
and  Socialist  forces,  which  have  shown 
that  they  know  how  to  attempt  a  heroic 
effort  of  liberation;  since  if  the  German 
and  Austrian  Empires  emerge  victorious 
from  the  war  it  will  mean  the  triumph 
of  military  absolutism  in  its  most  brutal 
expression,  of  a  barbarian  horde  mas- 
sacring, devastating,  destroying,  and 
conquering  in  violation  of  every  treaty 
and  right  and  law. 

Nor  do  the  German  Socialists  give  us 
any  confidence  of  knowing  how  to  re- 
strain this;  in  the  past  they  have  only 
been  able  to  realize  advantageous  con- 
trasts of  labor  and  to  attain  gigantic 
election  results  without  exercising  any 
influence  in  the  policy  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  Empire  may 
instead  offer  German  socialism  the  op- 
portunity of  emerging  from  its  voluntary 
impotence  and  redeem  itself  by  breaking 
down  the  feudal  political  regime  of  the 
empire,  taking  away  from  Russian  abso- 
lutism the  assistance  it  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  contributing  to  alter  decisive- 
ly the  aims  of  all  European  policy. 

Since,  finally,  the  victory  of  the 
French  Republic,  now  imbued  with  gen- 
uine socialism,  and  that  of  England, 
where  the  truest  democracy  flourishes, 
signifies  the  victory  of  a  European  po- 
litical regime  open  to  all  social  conquests 
and  desiring  peace,  it  signifies  the  agree- 
ment between  States  at  last  free  and 
nationally  reinforced  by  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  the  substitution  of  a  sys- 
tem of  national  militia  for  defense  in  the 
place  of  hordes  professionally  organized 
for  aggression,  which  would  imply  the 
liberation  as  well  of  the  German  people. 

Therefore,    under    actual     conditions, 
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while  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  is  at 
war,  we  may  well  raise  our  cry  of  horror 
and  of  protest;  but  our  protest  strikes 
only  those  who  desired  the  war,  not  those 
who  submit  to  it  to  defend  themselves 
against  oppression. 

In  this  war  is  outlined  on  one  side 
the  defense  of  European  reaction,  on  the 
other  the  defense  of  all  revolutions,  past 
and  future,  brought  about  by  historical 
necessity  stronger  than  the  intentions  of 
Governments.  And  because  of  this  we 
must  confirm  that  there  remains  for  us 
only  one  way  of  being  internationalists 
— namely,  to  declare  ourselves  loyally  in 
favor  of  whoever  fights  the  empires  of 
reaction,  just  as  the  Italian  Socialists 
residing  in  Paris  have  understood  that 
one  way  only  remains  to  be  anti-militar- 
ist— to  arm  and  fight  against  the  empires 
of  militarism. 

This  is  our  answer  as  Italian  Social- 
ists to  the  German  Socialists. 


BRITISH  MANIFESTO. 


Issued  by  Keir  Hardie  and  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, July  31. 

The  long-threatened  European  war  is 
now  upon  us.  For  more  than  100  years 
no  such  danger  has  confronted  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  for  you  to  take  full  account  of 
the  desperate  situation  and  to  act 
promptly  and  vigorously  in  the  interest 
of  peace.  You  have  never  been  consulted 
about  the  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  sudden,  crushing  attack 
made  by  the  militarist  Empire  of  Austria 
upon  Servia,  it  is  certain  that  the  work- 
ers of  all  countries  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  the  conflict  must  strain  every  nerve 
to  prevent  their  Governments  from  com- 
mitting them  to  war. 

Everywhere  Socialists  and  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  labor  are  taking  this 
course.  Everywhere  vehement  protests 
are  made  against  the  greed  and  intrigues 
of  militarists  and  armament  mongers. 

We  call  upon  you  to  do  the  same  here 
in  Great  Britain  upon  an  even  more  im- 
pressive   scale.     Hold    vast    demonstra- 


tions against  war  in  every  industrial  cen- 
tre. Compel  those  of  the  governing  clans 
and  their  press  who  are  eager  to  com- 
mit you  to  co-operate  with  Russian  des- 
potism to  keep  silence  and  respect  the 
decision  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people,  who  will  have  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  such  infamy.  The  success  of 
Russia  at  the  present  day  would  be  a 
curse  to  the  world. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Already,  by 
secret  agreements  and  understandings, 
of  which  the  democracies  of  the  civilized 
world  know  only  by  rumor,  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  which  may  fling  us  all  into  the 
fray. 

Workers,  stand  together  therefore  for 
peace!  Combine  and  conquer  the  mili- 
tarist enemy  and  the  self-seeking  impe- 
rialists today,  once  and  for  all. 

Men  and  women  of  Britain,  you  have 
now. an  unexampled  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering a  magnificent  service  to  humanity 
and  to  the  world! 

Proclaim    that   for    you    the    days    of 

plunder  and  butchery  have  gone  by;  send 

messages  of  peace  and  fraternity  to  your 

fellows  who  have  less  liberty  than  you. 

Down  with  class  rule!     Down  with  the 

rule  of  brute  force!      Down   with  war! 

Up  with  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  people! 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  British  Section 

of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau,) 

J.  KEIR  HARDIE, 

ARTHUR   HENDERSON. 


KEIR  HARDIE'S  QUESTIONS. 


Directed   at    Sir    Edward    Grey,    British 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 

House  of  Commons,  Aug.  27. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Lab.)  asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreig^n 
Affairs  whether  the  suggestions  for  a 
peace  settlement  made  by  the  German 
Ambassador,  ["White  Paper,"  Page  66, 
Item  No.  123,]  together  with  his  invita- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  put  for- 
ward proposals  of  his  own  which  would 
be  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  neutrality, 
were  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the 
Cabinet;  and,  if  not,  why  proposals  in- 
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volving    such    far-reaching    possibilities 
were  thus  rejected. 

Sir  E.  Grey  (Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick)— These  were  personal  suggestions 
made  by  the  Ambassador  on  Aug.  1,  and 
without  authority  to  alter  the  conditions 
of  neutrality  proposed  to  us  by  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  in  No.  85  in  the  "  White 
Paper" — Miscellaneous,    No.    6,    [1914.] 

The  Cabinet  did,  however,  consider 
most  carefully  the  next  morning — that 
is,  Sunday,  Aug.  2 — the  conditions  on 
which  we  could  remain  neutral,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  respect  for  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  must  be  one  of 
these  conditions.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  The 
German  Chancellor  had  already  been  told 
on  July  30  that  we  could  not  bargain  that 
way. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  3,  I  made  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  accordingly.  I  had 
seen  the  German  Ambassador  again  at 
his  own  request  on  Monday,  and  he  urged 
me  most  strongly,  though  he  said  that  he 
did  not  know  the  plans  of  the  German 
military  authorities,  not  to  make  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  one  of  our  con- 
ditions when  I  spoke  in  the  House.  It 
was  a  day  of  great  pressure,  for  we  had 
another  Cabinet  in  the  morning,  and  I 
had  no  time  to  record  the  conversation, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
"  White  Paper";  but  it  was  impossible  to 
withdraw  that  condition  [loud  cheers] 
without  becoming  a  consenting  party  to 
the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  German  attack  on  Belgium. 

After  I  spoke  in  the  House  we  made 
to  the  German  Government  the  com- 
munication described  in  No.  153  in  the 
"  White  Paper  "  about  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  report 
of  the  reply  to  that  communication  had 
not  been  received  when  the  "  White 
Paper  "  was  printed  and  laid.  It  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament  to  complete  the 
"  White  Paper." 

I  have  been  asked  why  I  did  not  refer 
to  No.  123  in  the  "  White  Paper  "  when 
I  spoke  in  the  House  on  Aug.  3.  If  I  had 
referred  to  suggestions  to  us  as  to  con- 
ditions of  neutrality  I  must  have  referred 
to  No.  85,  the  proposals  made,  not  per- 


sonally by  the  Ambassador,  but  officially 
by  the  German  Chancellor,  which  were 
so  condemned  by  the  Prime  Minister  sub- 
sequently, and  this  would  have  made  the 
case  against  the  German  Government 
much  stronger  than  I  did  make  it  in  my 
speech.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  I  deliberately 
refrained  from  doing  that  then. 

Let  me  add  this  about  personal  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, as  distinct  from  communications 
made  on  behalf  of  his  Government.  He 
worked  for  peace;  but  real  authority 
at  Berlin  did  not  rest  with  him  and  others 
like  him,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  our 
efforts  for  peace  failed.     [Loud  cheers.] 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie — May  I  ask  whether 
any  attempt  was  made  to  open  up  nego- 
tiations with  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
suggestions  here  set  forth  by  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador? 

Sir  E.  Grey — The  German  Ambassador 
did  not  make  any  basis  of  suggestions. 
It  was  the  German  Chancellor  who  made 
the  basis  of  suggestions.  The  German 
Ambassador,  speaking  on  his  own  per- 
sonal initiative  and  without  authority, 
asked  whether  we  would  formulate  con- 
ditions on  which  we  would  be  neutral. 
We  did  go  into  that  question,  and 
those  conditions  were  stated  to  the  House 
and  made  known  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  [who  was  received 
with  cries  of  "  Oh!  "  from  all  parts  of 
the  House] — May  I  ask  whether  the  Ger- 
man authorities  at  Berlin  repudiated  the 
suggestions  of  their  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, and  whether  any  effort  at  all  [re- 
newed cries  of  "  Oh!"  and  "  Order!"]  was 
made  to  find  out  how  far  the  German 
Government  would  have  agreed  to  the 
suggestions  put  before  them  by  their 
own  Ambassador? 


REPLY  TO  IVIINISTER  GREY. 


Made  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Member 
of  Socalist  Labor  Party,  in  House 

of  Commons,  Aug.  4. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  remain  silent 
this  afternoon,  but  circumstances  do  not 
permit  of  it.    I  shall  model  what  I  have 
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to  say  upon  the  two  speeches  to  which 
we  have  just  listened.  The  right  honor- 
able gentleman  has  delivered  a  speech 
the  echoes  of  which  will  go  down  in 
history.  However  much  we  may  resist 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  mov- 
ing character  of  his  appeal.  ["  Hear, 
hear!"] 

I  think,  however,  he  is  wrong,  and  I 
think  the  Government  for  which  ho 
speaks  is  wrong.  I  think  the  verdict  of 
history  will  be  that  they  are  wrong. 

The  effect  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman's  speech  in  this  House  will 
not  be  its  final  effect.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  opportunities  for  us  to  go 
into  details,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the 
House,  and  without  provocation,  that  if 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  come 
here  today  and  told  us  that  our  country 
was  in  danger,  then  I  do  not  care  what 
party  he  appealed  to  or  to  what  class, 
we  would  be  behind  him.  We  would  vote 
him  what  money  he  wants,  and  we  would 
go  further,  for  we  would  offer  him  our- 
selves— if  the  country  was  in  danger. 
[Cries  of  "  But  it  is!"]  He  has  not  per- 
suaded me  that  it  is,  and  he  has  not 
persuaded  honorable  friends  with  me 
that  it  is. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  when  the 
1  ight  honorable  gentleman's  speech  gets 
into  cold  print  tomorrow  he  will  not  per- 
suade a  large  section  of  the  country.  If 
the  nation's  honor  were  in  danger  we 
would  be  with  them.  There  has  been  no 
crime  committed  by  statesmen  of  this 
character  without  those  statesmen  ap- 
pealing to  the  nation's  honor. 

We  went  into  the  Crimean  war  be- 
cause of  our  honor;  we  rushed  into  the 
South  African  war  because  of  our  honor, 
and  the  right  honorable  gentleman  is  ap- 
pealing to  us  today  because  of  our  honor. 

If  the  right  honorable  gentleman  would 
come  to  us  and  say  that  a  small  Euro- 
pean nationality  like  Belgium  is  in  dan- 
ger [cries  of  "  It  is  invaded!"]  and 
would  assure  us  that  he  is  going  to  con- 
fine the  conflict  to  that  quarter,  then  we 
will  support  him.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  "talking  about  going  to  the  aid  of  Bel- 


gium when  you  are  really  going  into  a 
European  war  which  will  not  leave  the 
map  of  Europe  as  it  was  before. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  said 
nothing  about  Russia.  We  want  to  know 
about  that  and  try  and  find  out  what  is 
going  to  happen  after  this  is  all  over. 
We  are  not  going  to  go  blindly  into  this 
conflict  without  having  at  least  some 
rough  idea  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
afterward. 

At  all  events,  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, we  can  say  solemnly  and  defi- 
nitely that  no  such  friendship  as  is  de- 
scribed by  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
between  one  nation  and  another  can  ever 
justify  one  of  those  nations  going  into 
war  on  behalf  of  the  other. 

If  France  is  really  in  danger,  if  as  the 
result  of  all  this  we  are  going  to  have 
the  power,  civilization  and  genius  of 
France  removed  in  European  history,  let 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  say  so. 
It  is  an  absolutely  impossible  conception. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  whatever 
attacks  may  be  made  upon  us,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  us,  we  will  take  the 
action  that  he  will  take  by  saying  that 
this  country  ought  to  have  remained  neu- 
tral [Labor  cheers]  because  in  the  deep- 
est parts  of  our  hearts  we  believe  that 
that  was  right  and  that  that  alone  was 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  country 
and  the  traditions  of  the  party  that  are 
now  in  office. 


]MR.  IVIACDONALD  REPENTS. 


But    Does    Not    Recant — Accusation    of 
The  London  Times. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  has  never  withdrawn  his  accusa- 
tions of  bad  faith  against  the  Govern- 
ment— while  he  allows  them  still  to  be 
circulated  as  a  broadsheet — he  ventures 
to  pose  as  having  abandoned  them. 
Belgian  neutrality  was,  he  said  in  The 
Labour  Leader,  and  in  effect  in  the 
House  of  Commons  also,  being  used  as 
an  excuse — it  was  "  a  pretty  game  of 
hypocrisy."  But  writing  in  The  Lei- 
cester Daily  Post  on  Sept.  24  in 
vindication  of  his  attitude  he  said: 
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On  one  point  I  wish  to  be  quite  clear. 
•  •  •  We  could  not  afford,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  honor  or  of  interest, 
to  see  Germany  occupy  Belgium.  The 
war  that  comes  nearest  having  a  Divine 
justification  is  the  war  in  which  a  great 
and  mighty  State  engages  to  protect  a 
small  nation.  From  that  position  I  have 
never  receded.  In  the  controversies  that 
have  been  raised  I  have  doubted  whether, 
when  our  diplomacy  is  judged  with  the 
whole  of  the  facts  before  the  Judges,  it 
will  come  well  out  of  its  trial  on  this 
point,  but  that  when  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  country  is  judged  it  will 
come  out  clean  and  fine,  so  far  as  Bel- 
gium is  concerned,  I  am  quite  convinced. 

This  is  the  man  who  charges  the 
Government  with  dragging  the  country 
into  war  because  it  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  German  armies  marching  through 
Belgium  on  the  condition  that  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Belgium 
were  respected! 

And  will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  whose  indictment  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  deliberately  dragging  us  into 
an  unnecessary  war  is  still  in  circula- 
tion, has  actually  ventured  to  associate 
himself  with  the  recruiting  movement? 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Aug.  3 
Mr.  Macdonald  predicted  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey's  statement  "would  not  per- 
suade a  large  section  of  the  country." 
That  prediction  having  been  falsified,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  prophet  to 
hedge.  So  when  a  recruiting  meeting 
was  held  in  Leicester  on  Sept.  11, 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  wrote  a  letter 


to  the  Mayor  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  could  not  be  present,  and  saying: 
Victory  must  be  ours.  England  is  not 
played  out.  Her  mission  is  not  accom- 
plished. She  can,  if  she  would,  take  the 
place  of  esteemed  honor  among  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world,  and  if  peace  is  to 
come  with  healing  on  her  wings  the 
democracies  of  Europe  must  be  her  guard- 
ians. There  should  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  ♦  •  •  History  will  in  due  time  ap- 
portion the  praise  and  the  blame,  but  the 
young  men  of  the  country  must,  for  the 
moment,  settle  the  immediate  issue  of 
victory.  Let  them  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
the  brave  men  who  have  crowned  our 
country  with  honor  in  the  times  that  are 
gone.  ♦  *  •  Should  an  opportunity  arise 
to  enable  me  to  appeal  to  the  pure  love  of 
country  *  •  ♦  I  shall  gladly  take  that 
opportunity.  If  need  be,  I  shall  make  it  for 
myself.  I  want  the  serious  men  of  the 
trade  union,  the  brotherhood,  and  sim- 
ilar movements  to  face  their  duty.  To 
such  men  it  is  enough  to  say  "  England 
has  need  of  you." 

Thus  the  mat-  who  is  doing  his  best 
to  enfeeble  sympathy  abroad  for  his 
country's  cause,  by  representing  that 
cause  as  one  based  on  hypocrisy,  is  at 
the  same  time  exhorting  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  make  the  hypocrisy  vic- 
torious! 

Clearly,  when  the  officials  of  the 
Berlin  news  department  described  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  as  "  Ramsay  and 
Macdonald "  they  were  not  so  ill-in- 
formed as  at  first  appeared. 

Though  Mr.  Macdonald  is  not  two 
persons,  he  has  at  least  two  voices. 


CHARLES    W,     ELIOT 

iPhoto   (0 )    bv  Paul   Thompaon.) 
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Current  History  :l[  European  War 

JANUARY    9,    1915. 

What  Americans   Say   to  Europe 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Civilization 


Argued  by  James  M.  Beck. 

The  New  York  Times  submitted  the  evidence  contained  in  the  official 
**  White  Paper "  of  Great  Britain,  the  "  Orange  Paper "  of  Russia, 
and  the  "  Gray  Paper  "  of  Belgium  to  James  M.  Beck,  late  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  a  leader  of  the  New  York 
bar,  who  has  argued  many  of  the  most  important  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  On  this  evidence  Mr.  Beck  has  argued  in  the  follow- 
ing article  the  case  of  Dual  Alliance  vs.  Triple  Entente.  It  has  been 
ividely  circulated  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

LET  us  suppose  that  in  this  year  cannon  or  the  rifle,  but  by  the  eternal 

of  dis-Grace,  Nineteen  Hundred  criterion  of  justice, 

and  Fourteen,  there  had  existed,  ^h^*  ^°"'<^  ^e  *^e  judgment  of  that 

as    let    us    pray    will    one    day  ^"f  «*  tribunal? 

exist,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Civilization,  /Y.  <J^scussion  of  the  ethical  merits 

before  which  the  sovereign  nations  could  ""^.J^H  ^^^^   controversy    must    start 

Utigate  their  differences  without  resort  "^'^^   ^^^^  assumption   that  there   is   an 

to  the  iniquitous  and  less  effective  ap-  ^"^ernational  morality, 

peal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  ^J^'^  fundamental  axiom,  upon  which 

the    entire    basis    of   civilization    neces- 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  each  of  sarily   rests,   is   challenged   by   a   small 

the  contending  nations  had  a  sufficient  class  of  intellectual  perverts. 

leaven  of  Christianity  to  have  its  griev-  Some   hold   that  moral   considerations 

ances  adjudged  not  by  the  ethics  of  the  must  be  subordinated  either  to  military 
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necessity  or  so-called  manifest  destiny. 
This  is  the  Bernhardi  doctrine. 

Others  teach  that  war  is  a  beneficent 
fatality  and  that  all  nations  engaged  in 
it  are  therefore  equally  justified.  On 
this  theory  all  of  the  now  contending 
nations  are  but  victims  of  an  irresistible 
current  of  events,  and  the  highest  duty 
of  the  State  is  to  prepare  itself  for  the 
systematic  extermination,  when  necessary 
or  expedient,  of  its  neighbors. 

Notwithstanding  the  clever  platitudes 
under  which  both  these  doctrines  are 
veiled,  all  morally  sane  minds  are  agreed 
that  this  war  is  a  great  crime  against 
civilization,  and  the  only  open  question 
is,  which  of  the  two  contending  groups 
of  powers  is  morally  responsible  for  that 
crime  ? 

Was  Austria  justified  in  declaring  war 
against  Servia? 

Was  Germany  justified  in  declaring 
war  against  Russia  and  France? 

Was  England  justified  in  declaring 
war  against  Germany? 

As  the  last  of  these  questions  is  the 
most  easily  disposed  of,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered first. 

England's  Justification. 

England's  justification  rests  upon  the 
solemn  Treaty  of  1839,  whereby  Prussia, 
France,  England,  Austria,  and  Russia 
"  became  the  guarantors  "  of  the  "  per- 
petual neutrality "  of  Belgium,  as  re- 
affirmed by  Count  Bismarck,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, on  July  22,  1870,  and  as  even  more 
recently  reaffirmed  in  the  striking  fact 
disclosed  in  the  Belgian  "  Gray  Book." 

In  the  Spring  of  1913  a  debate  was  in 
progress  in  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag  with  reference  to  the  Military 
Budget.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
German  Secretary  of  State  said: 

"  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  deter- 
mined by  international  conventions,  and 
Germany  is  resolved  to  respect  these  con- 
ventions." 

To  confirm  this  solemn  assurance,  the 
Minister  of  War  added  in  the  same  de- 
bate: 

"Belgium  does  not  play  any  part  In  the 
Justification  of  the  German  scheme  of 
military   reorganization.      The   scheme   is 


Justified  by  the  position  of  matters  in 
the  East.  Germany  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Belgian  neutrality  is  guar- 
anteed by  international  treaties." 

A  year  later,  on  July  31,  1914,  Herr 
von  Below,  the  German  Minister  at  Brus- 
sels, assured  the  Belgian  Department  of 
State  that  he  knew  of  a  declaration  which 
the  German  Chancellor  had  made  in  1911, 
to  the  effect  "  that  Germany  had  no  in- 
tention of  violating  our  neutrality,"  and 
"  that  he  was  certain  that  the  sentiments 
to  which  expression  was  given  at  that 
time  had  not  changed."  (See  Belgian 
"  Gray  Book,"  Nos.  11  and  12.) 

Apart  from  these  treaty  stipulations, 
which  are  only  declaration  of  Belgium's 
rights  as  sovereign  nations.  The  Hague 
Conference,  in  which  forty-four  nations 
(including  Germany)  participated,  re- 
affirmed as  an  axiom  of  international 
law  the  inherent  right  of  a  nation  to  the 
s;vnctity  of  its  territory. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
wanton  disregard  of  these  solemn  obliga- 
tions and  protestations,  when  the  pres- 
ent Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  in 
his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  and  to  the 
world  on  Aug.  4,  1914,  frankly  admitted 
that  the  action  of  the  German  military 
machine  in  invading  Belgium  was  a 
wrong.     He  said: 

"  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity, 
and  necessity  knows  no  law.  Our  troops 
have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps 
are  already  on  Belgian  soil.  Gentlemen, 
that  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  inter- 
national law.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
Government  has  declared  at  Brussels  that 
France  is  willing  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  so  long  as  her  opponent  re- 
spects it.  We  knew,  however,  that 
France  stood  ready  for  invasion,  France 
could  wait,  but  we  could  not  wait.  A 
French  movement  upon  our  flank  upon 
the  lower  Rhine  might  have  been  disas- 
trous. So  we  were  compelled  to  override 
the  just  protest  of  the  Luxemburg  and 
Belgian  Governments.  The  wrong— I 
apeak  openly— that  we  are  committing 
we  will  endeavor  to  make  good  as  soon 
as  our  military  goal  has  been  reached. 
Anybody  who  is  threatened  as  we  are 
threatened,  and  is  fighting  for  his  highest 
possessions,  can  only  have  one  thought — 
how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through." 

This  defense  is  not  even  a  plea  of  con- 
fession and  avoidance.  It  is  a  plea  of 
"Guilty"  at  the  bar  of  the  world.     It 
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has  one  merit,  that  it  does  not  add  to 
the  crime  the  aggravation  of  hypocrisy. 
It  virtually  rests  the  case  of  Germany 
upon  the  gospel  of  Treitschke  and  Bern- 
hardi,  that  each  nation  is  justified  in 
exerting  its  physical  power  to  the  utmost 
in  defense  of  its  selfish  interests  and 
without  any  regard  to  considerations  of 
conventional  morality.  Might  as  be- 
tween nations  is  the  sole  criterion  of 
right.  There  is  no  novelty  in  this  gospel. 
Its  only  surprising  feature  is  its  revival 
in  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  taught 
far  more  effectively  by  Machiavelli  in 
his  treatise,  "  The  Prince,"  wherein  he 
glorified  the  policy  of  Cesare  Borgia  in 
trampling  the  weaker  States  of  Italy 
under  foot  by  ruthless  terrorism,  un- 
bridled ferocity,  and  the  basest  decep- 
tion. Indeed,  the  wanton  destruction  of 
Belgium  is  simply  Borgiaism  amplified 
ten-thousandfold  by  the  mechanical  re- 
sources of  modern  war. 

This  Answer  Cannot  Satisfy. 

Unless  our  boasted  civilization  is  the 
thinnest  veneering  of  barbarism;  unless 
the  law  of  the  world  is  in  fact  only  the 
ethics  of  the  rifle  and  the  conscience  of 
the  cannon;  unless  mankind  after  un- 
counted centuries  has  made  no  real  ad- 
vance in  political  morality  beyond  that 
of  the  cave  dweller,  then  this  answer  of 
Germany  cannot  satisfy  the  "  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
Germany's  contention  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  "  a  scrap  of  paper,"  to  be  dis- 
regarded at  will  when  required  by  the 
selfish  interests  of  one  contracting  party, 
is  the  negation  of  all  that  civilization 
stands  for. 

Belgium  has  been  crucified  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  Its  innocence  of  any  of- 
fense, until  it  was  attacked,  is  too  clear 
for  argument.  Its  voluntary  immolation 
to  preserve  its  solemn  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality will  "  plead  like  angels,  trumpet- 
tongued,  against  the  deep  damnation  of 
its  taking  off."  On  that  issue  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  have  no  ground  for 
doubt  or  hesitation.  Its  judgment  would 
be  speedy  and  inexorable. 

The  remaining  two  issues,  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  not  so  simple.  Primarily 
and  perhaps  exclusively,  the  ethical  ques- 


tion turns  upon  the  issues  raised  by  the 
communications  which  passed  between 
the  various  Chancelleries  of  Europe  in 
the  last  week  of  July,  for  it  is  the  amaz- 
ing feature  of  this  greatest  of  all  wars 
that  it  was  precipitated  by  diplomats  and 
rulers,  and,  assuming  that  all  these 
statesmen  sincerely  desired  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  (which  is  by  no 
means  clear,)  it  was  the  result  of  inef- 
fective diplomacy  and  clumsy  diplomacy 
at  that. 

I  quite  appreciate  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  immediate  causes  of  a  war 
and  the  anterior  and  more  fundamental 
causes;  nevertheless,  with  the  world  in 
a  state  of  Summer  peace  on  July  23, 
1914,  an  issue,  gravely  affecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  nations  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  is  suddenly  precipitated 
by  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  and  there- 
after and  for  the  space  of  about  a  week 
a  series  of  diplomatic  communications 
passed  between  the  Chancelleries  of 
Europe,  designed  on  their  face  to  pre- 
vent a  war  and  yet  so  ineffective  that 
the  war  is  precipitated  and  the  fearful 
Rubicon  crossed  before  the  world  knew, 
except  imperfectly,  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Governments  in- 
volved. The  ethical  aspects  of  this  great 
conflict  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
record  that  has  been  made  up  by  the  of- 
ficial communications  which  can,  there- 
fore, be  treated  as  documentary  evidence 
in  a  litigated  case. 

A  substantial  part  of  that  record  is 
already  before  the  court  of  public  opinion 
in  the  British  and  German  "  White 
Papers,"  the  Russian  "  Orange  Paper," 
and  the  Belgian  "  Gray  Paper,"  and  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  what 
judgment  an  impartial  and  dispassion- 
ate court  would  render  upon  the  issues 
thus  raised  and  the  evidence  thus  sub- 
mitted. 

Primarily  such  a  court  would  be  deeply 
impressed  not  only  by  what  the  record 
as  thus  made  up  discloses,  but  also  by 
the  significant  omissions  of  documents 
known  to  be  in  existence. 

The  official  defense  of  England  and 
Russia   does    not   apparently   show   any 
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failure  on  the  part  of  either  to  submit 
all  of  the  documents  in  their  possession, 
but  the  German  "  White  Paper "  on  its 
face  discloses  the  suppression  of  docu- 
ments of  vital  importance,  while  Austria 
has  as  yet  failed  to  submit  any  of  the 
documentary  evidence  in  its  possession. 

We  know  from  the  German  "  White 
Paper" — even  if  we  did  not  conclude  as 
a  matter  of  irresistible  inference — that 
many  important  communications  passed 
in  this  crisis  between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  it  is  probable  that  some  com- 
munications must  also  have  passed  be- 
tween those  two  countries  and  Italy. 
Italy,  despite  its  embarrassing  position, 
owes  to  the  world  the  duty  of  a  full  dis- 
closure. What  such  disclosure  would 
probably  show  is  indicated  by  her  de- 
liberate conclusion  that  her  allies  had 
commenced  an  aggressive  war,  which  re- 
leased her  from  any  obligation  under  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

The  fact  that  communications  passed 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  text  of 
which  has  never  been  disclosed,  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Germany  admits 
and  asserts  as  part  of  her  defense  that 
she  faithfully  exercised  her  mediatory  in- 
fluence with  Austria,  but  not  only  is  such 
mediatory  influence  not  disclosed  by  any 
practical  results  of  such  mediation,  but 
the  text  of  these  vital  communications  is 
still  kept  in  the  secret  archives  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna. 

Thus  in  the  official  apology  for  Ger- 
many it  is  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the 
refusal  of  Austria  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  treat  the 
Servian  reply  "  as  a  basis  for  further 
conversations," 

"  we  [Germany]  continued  our  mediatory 
efforts  to  the  utmost  and  advised  Vienna 
to  make  any  possible  compromise  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Monarchy." 
[German  "  White  Paper."] 

This  would  be  more  convincing  if  the 
German  Foreign  Office  in  giving  other 
diplomatic  documents  had  only  added  the 
text  of  the  advice  which  it  thus  gave 
Vienna. 

The  same  significant  omission  will  be 
found  when  the  same  official  defense 
states  that  on  July  29  the  German  Gov- 
ernment advised  Austria  "  to  begin  the 


conversations  with  Mr.  Sazonof."  But 
here  again  the  text  is  not  found  among 
the  documents  which  the  German  For- 
eign Office  has  given  to  the  world. 
The  communications,  which  passed  be- 
tween that  office  and  its  Ambassadors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  London, 
are  given  in  extenso,  but  among  the 
twenty-seven  communications  appended 
to  the  German  official  defense  it  is  most 
significant  that  not  a  single  communica- 
tion is  g^ven  of  the  many  which  passed 
from  Berlin  to  Vienna  and  only  two  that 
passed  from  Vienna  to  Berlin. 

This  cannot  be  an  accident.  Germany 
has  seen  fit  to  throw  the  veil  of  secrecy 
over  the  text  of  its  communications  to 
Vienna,  although  professing  to  give  the 
purport  of  a  few  of  them. 

Until  Germany  is  willing  to  put  the 
most  important  documents  in  its  posses- 
sion in  evidence,  it  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  world,  remembering  Bis- 
marck's garbling  of  the  Ems  dispatch, 
which  precipitated  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  will  be  incredulous  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  Germany's  mediatory  efforts. 

Austria's  Case  Against  Servia. 

To  discuss  the  justice  of  Austria's 
grievances  against  Servia  would  take  us 
outside  the  documentary  record  and  into 
the  realm  of  disputed  facts  and  would 
expand  this  discussion  far  beyond  rea- 
sonable length. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  arguendo 
that  our  imaginary  court  would  com- 
mence its  consideration  with  the  assump- 
tion that  Austria  had  a  just  grievance 
against  Servia,  and  that  the  murder  of 
the  Archduke  on  June  28,  1914,  while  in 
fact  committed  by  Austrian  citizens  of 
Servian  sympathies  on  Austrian  soil,  had 
its  inspiration  and  encouragement  in  the 
political  activities  either  of  the  Servian 
Government  or  of  political  organizations 
of  that  country. 

The  question  for  decision  would  then 
be  not  whether  Austria  had  a  just  griev- 
ance against  Servia,  but  whether  having 
regard  to  the  obligations  which  Austria, 
as  well  as  every  other  country,  owes  to 
civilization,  she  proceeded  in  the  right 
manner  to  redress  her  grievance. 
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On  June  28,  1914,  the  Austrian  Crown 
Prince  was  murdered  at  Serajevo.  For 
nearly  a  month  there  was  no  action  by 
Austria,  and  no  public  statement  what- 
ever of  its  intentions.  The  world  pro- 
foundly sympathized  with  Austria  in  its 
new  trouble,  and  especially  with  its  aged 
monarch,  who,  like  King  Lear,  was  "  as 
full  of  grief  as  years  and  wretched  in 
both." 

The  Servian  Government  had  formerly 
disclaimed  any  complicity  with  the  assas- 
sination and  had  pledged  itself  to  punish 
any  Servian  citizen  implicated  therein. 

From  time  to  time,  from  June  28  to 
July  23,  there  came  semi-inspired  inti- 
mations from  Vienna  that  that  country 
intended  to  act  with  great  self-restraint 
and  in  the  most  pacific  manner.  In  his 
speech  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, Viviani  says  that  Europe  had  in 
the  interval  preceding  July  23  express 
assurances  from  Austria  that  its  course 
would  be  moderate  and  conciliatory. 
Never  was  it  even  hinted  that  Germany 
and  Austria  were  about  to  apply  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  a  match  to  the 
powder  magazine  of  Europe. 

This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  first 
letter  in  the  English  "White  Paper" 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Rum- 
bold,  dated  July  20,  1914.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  documents  in  the 
entire  correspondence.  At  the  time  this 
letter  was  written  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  Austria's  arrogant  and  most 
unreasonable  ultimatum  had  already  been 
framed  and  approved  in  Vienna,  and  pos- 
sibly in  Berlin,  and  yet  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  great  and 
friendly  country,  had  so  little  knowledge 
of  Austria's  policy  that  he 

"  asked  the  German  Ambassador  today 
(July  20)  if  he  had  any  news  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Vienna  with  regard  to 
Servia."  The  German  Ambassador  re- 
plied "  that  he  had  not,  but  Austria  was 
certainly  going  to  take  some  step." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  adds  that  he  told 
the  German  Ambassador  that  he  had 
learned  that  Count  Berchtold,  the  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Minister, 


**  in  speaking  to  the  Italian  Ambassador 
in  Vienna,  had  deprecated  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  situation  was  grave,  but 
had  said  that  it  should  be  cleared  up." 

The  German  Minister  then  replied  that 
it  would  be  desirable  "  if  Russia  could 
act  as  a  mediator  with  regard  to  Servia," 
so  that  the  first  suggestion  of  Russia 
playing  the  part  of  the  peacemaker  came 
from  the  German  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don. Sir  Edward  Grey  then  adds  that 
he  told  the  German  Ambassador  that  he 

"  assumed  that  the  Austrian  Government 
would  not  do  anything  until  they  had 
first  disclosed  to  the  public  their  case 
against  Servia,  founded  presumably  upon 
what  they  had  discovered  at  the  trial," 

and  the  German  Ambassador  assented 
to  this  assumption. 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  1.] 
Either  the  German  Ambassador  was 
then  deceiving  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the 
theory  that  the  true  function  of  an  Am- 
bassador is  "  to  lie  for  his  country,"  or 
the  thunderbolt  was  being  launched  with 
such  secrecy  that  even  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  England  did  not  know  what 
was  then  in  progress. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  re- 
ports to  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

"  The  delivery  at  Belgrade  on  the  23d 
July  of  the  note  to  Servia  was  preceded 
by  a  period  of  absolute  silence  at  the 
Ballplatz." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Vienna — note  the  significance  of  the  ex- 
ception— not  a  single  member  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  knew  anything  of  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  and  that  the  French 
Ambassador  when  he  visited  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  on  July  23  was  not  only 
kept  in  ignorance  that  the  ultimatum  had 
actually  been  issued,  but  was  given  the 
impression  that  its  tone  was  moderate. 
Even  the  Italian  Ambassador  was  not 
taken  into  Count  Berchtold's  confidence, 
[Dispatch  from  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen  to  Sir 

Edward  Grey,  dated  Sept  1,  1914.] 

No  better  proof  of  this  sense  of  secur- 
ity need  be  adduced  than  that  the  French 
President  and  her  Foreign  Minister  were 
thousands  of  miles  from  Paris,  and  the 
Russian  Minister  had,  after  the  funeral 
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of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  left  Vienna 
for  his  annual  holiday. 

The  interesting  and  important  question 
here  suggests  itself  whether  Germany 
had  knowledge  of  and  approved  in  ad- 
vance the  Austrian  ultimatum.  If  it  did, 
it  was  guilty  of  duplicity,  for  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  gave 
to  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs an  express  assurance  that 

"  the  German  Government  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Austrian 
note  before  it  was  handed  in  and  has  not 
exercised  any  influence  on  its  contents. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  Germany 
a  threatening  attitude" 

[Russian  "  Orange  Paper,"  No.  18.] 

This  statement  is  inherently  improb- 
able. Austria  was  the  weaker  of  the 
two  allies  and  it  was  Germany's  sabre 
that  it  was  rattling  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  Obviously  Austria  could  not 
have  proceeded  to  extreme  measures, 
which  it  was  recognized  from  the  first 
would  antagonize  Russia,  unless  it  had 
the  support  of  Germany,  and  there  is  a 
probability,  amounting  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  it  would  not  have  committed 
itself  and  Germany  to  the  possibility  of 
a  European  war  without  first  consulting 
Germany. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  the  English  Ambas- 
sador in  Vienna,  who  advised  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  that  he  had  "  private  informa- 
tion that  the  German  Ambassador  (at 
Vienna)  knew  the  text  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Servia  before  it  was  dis- 
patched and  telegraphed  it  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,"  and  that  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  himself  "  indorses 
every  line  of  it."  [English  "White 
Paper,"  No.  95.]  As  he  does  not  disclose 
the  source  of  his  "  private  information," 
this  testimony  would  not  by  itself  be  con- 
vincing, but  when  we  examine  Germany's 
official  defense  in  the  German  "  White 
Paper,"  we  find  that  the  German  Foreign 
Office  admits  that  it  was  consulted  by 
Austria  previous  to  the  ultimatum  and 
not  only  approved  of  Austria's  course  but 


literally  gave  her  a  carte  blanche  to  pro- 
ceed. 

This  point  seems  so  important  in  de- 
termining the  sincerity  of  Germany's  at- 
titude and  pacific  protestations  that  we 
quote  in  extenso.  After  referring  to  the 
previous  friction  between  Austria  and 
Servia,  the  German  "  White  Paper " 
says : 

"  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  Aus- 
tria had  to  admit  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  either  with  the  dignity  or  self- 
preservation  of  the  monarchy  to  look  on 
longer  at  the  operations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  without  taking  action.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  advised 
us  of  this  view  of  the  situation  and  asked 
our  opinion  in  the  matter.  We  were  able 
to  assure  our  ally  most  heartily  of  our 
agreement  with  her  view  of  the  situation 
and  to  assure  her  that  any  action  that 
she  might  consider  it  necessary  to  take 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  movement 
in  Servia  directed  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
would  receive  our  approval.  We  were 
fully  aware  in  this  connection  that  war- 
like moves  on  the  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary  against  Servia  would  bring 
Russia  into  the  question  and  might  draw 
us  into  a  war  in  accordance  with  our 
duties  as  an  ally." 

Sir  M.  de  Bunsen's  credible  testimony 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  in  his  let- 
ter of  July  22  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  states 
that  on  the  preceding  night  (July  21) 
he  had  met  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  a  possible  action  by 
Austria. 

"  His  Excellency  was  evidently  of 
opinion  that  this  step  on  Austria's  part 
would  have  been  made  ere  this.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  question  at  issue  was  one 
for  settlement  between  Servia  and  Aus- 
tria alone,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  from  outside  in  the  discus- 
sions between  those  two  countries." 

He  adds  that  while  he  had  regarded 
it  as  inadvisable  that  his  country  should 
approach  Austria-Hungary  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  had 

"  on    several    occasions    in    conversation 
with   the    Servian   Minister   emphasized 
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the  extreme  importance  that  Austro- 
Servian  relations  should  be  put  on  a 
proper  footing." 

[English  "  White  Paper,"  No.  2.] 

Here  we  have  the  first  statement  of 
Germany's  position  in  the  matter,  a  posi- 
tion which  subsequent  events  showed  to 
be  entirely  untenable,  but  to  which  Ger- 
many tenaciously  adhered  to  the  very 
end,  and  which  did  much  to  precipitate 
the  war.  Forgetful  of  the  solidarity  of 
European  civilization  and  the  fact  that 
by  policy  and  diplomatic  intercourse  con- 
tinuing through  many  centuries  a  United 
European  State  exists,  even  though  its 
organization  be  as  yet  inchoate,  he  took 
the  ground  that  Austria  should  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  aggressive  measures 
against  Servia  without  interference  from 
any  other  power,  even  though,  as  was 
inevitable,  the  humiliation  of  Servia 
would  destroy  the  status  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  even  threaten  the  European 
balance  of  power. 

No  space  need  be  taken  in  convincing 
any  reasonable  man  that  this  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Servia  was  brutal  in  its 
tone  and  unreasonable  in  its  demands. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a 
more  offensive  document,  and  its  iniquity 
was  enhanced  by  the  short  shriving  time 
which  it  gave  either  Servia  or  Europe. 
Servia  had  forty-eight  hours  to  answer 
whether  it  would  compromise  its  sov- 
ereignty, and  virtually  admit  its  com- 
plicity in  a  crime  which  it  had  steadily 
disavowed.  As  the  full  text  of  the  ulti- 
matum first  reached  the  Foreign  Chan- 
celleries nearly  twenty-four  hours  after 
its  service  upon  Servia,  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  had  barely  a  day  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe  before  that  peace  was 
fatally  compromised. 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  5;  Rus- 
sian "  Orange  Paper,"  No.  3.] 
Further  confirmation  that  the  German 
Foreign  Office  did  have  advance  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  the  substance  of  the  ul- 
timatum is  shown  by  the  •  fact  that  on 
the  same  day  the  ultimatum  was  issued 
the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 
instructed  the  German  Ambassadors  in 


Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg  to  ad- 
vise the  English,  French,  and  Russian 
Governments  that 

"  the  acts  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  cannot 
but  be  looked  upon  as  justified." 

[German   "White    Paper,"    Annex    IB.] 
How  could  Germany  thus  indorse  the 
"  demands  "  if  it  did  not  know  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ultimatum? 

The  hour  when  these  instructions  were 
sent  is  not  given,  so  that  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  these  significant  instructions 
were  necessarily  prior  to  the  service  of 
the  ultimatum  at  Belgrade  at  6  P.  M. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  ultimatum  did  not 
reach  the  other  capitals  of  Europe  until 
the  following  day,  as  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence clearly  shows,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice would  have  issued  this  very  care- 
fully prepared  and  formal  warning  to 
the  other  powers  on  July  the  23d  unless 
it  had  not  only  knowledge  of  Austria's 
intention  to  serve  the  ultimatum  but 
also  at  least  of  the  substance  thereof. 

While  it  may  be  that  Germany,  while 
indorsing  in  blank  the  policy  of  Austria, 
purposely  refrained  from  examining  the 
text  of  the  communication,  so  that  it 
could  thereafter  claim  that  it  was  not 
responsible  for  Austria's  action — a  policy 
which  would  not  lessen  the  discreditable 
character  of  the  whole  business — yet  the 
more  reasonable  assumption  is  that  the 
simultaneous  issuance  of  Austria's  ulti- 
matum at  Belgrade  and  Germany's 
warning  to  the  powers  were  the  result 
of  a  concerted  action  and  had  a  com- 
mon purpose.  No  court  or  jury,  reason- 
ing along  the  ordinary  inferences  o£  hu- 
man life,  would  question  this  conclusion 
for  a  moment. 

The  communication  for  the  German 
Foreign  Office  last  referred  to  antici- 
pates that  Servia  "  will  refuse  to  comply 
with  these  demands  " — why,  if  they  were 
justified? — and  Germany  suggests  to 
France,  England,  and  Russia  that  if,  as 
a  result  of  such  non-compliance,  Austria 
has  "  recourse  to  military  measures," 
that  "  the  choice  of  means  must  be  left 
to  it." 
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The  German  Ambassadors  in  the  three 
capitals  were  instructed 

"  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  view 
that  the  above  question  is  one  the  settle- 
ment of  which  devolves  solely  upon  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Servia,  and  one  which 
the  powers  should  earnestly  strive  to 
confine  to  the  two  countries  concerned," 

and  he  added  that  Germany  strongly 
desired 

"  that  the  dispute  be  localized,  since  any 
intervention  of  another  power,  on  account 
of  the  various  alliance  obligations,  would 
bring  consequences  impossible  to  meas- 
ure." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
documents  in  the  whole  correspondence. 
If  Germany  were  as  ignorant  as  her 
Ambassador  at  London  affected  to  be  of 
the  Austrian  policy  and  ultimatum,  and 
if  Germany  was  not  then  instigating  and 
supporting  Austria  in  its  perilous  course, 
why  should  the  German  Chancellor  have 
served  this  threatening  notice  upon  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  that  Austria 
must  be  left  free  to  make  war  upon  Ser- 
via, and  that  any  attempt  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  weaker  nation  would 
"  bring  consequences  impossible  to  meas- 
ure"? 

[German  "White  Paper,"  Annex  IB.] 
A  few  days  later  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor sent  to  the  Confederated  Govern- 
ments of  Germany  a  confidential  com- 
munication in  which  he  recognized  the 
possibility  that  Russia  might  feel  it  a 
duty  "  to  take  the  part  of  Servia  in  her 
dispute  with  Austria-Hungary."  Why, 
again,  if  Austria's  case  was  so  clearly 
justified?  The  Imperial  Chancellor  add- 
ed that 

"  if  Russia  feels  constrained  to  take  sides 
with  Servia  in  this  conflict,  she  certain- 
ly has  a  right  to  do  it," 

but  added  that  if  Russia  did  this  it  would 
in  effect  challenge  the  integrity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  that 
Russia  would  therefore  alone — 

"  bear  the  responsibility  if  a  European 
war  arises  from  the  Austro-Servian  ques- 
tion, which  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
European  powers  wish  to  localize." 

In  this  significant  confidential  com- 
munication the  German  Chancellor  de- 
clares the  strong  interest  which  Germany 


had  in  the  punishment  of  Servia  by  Aus- 
tria. He  says  "  our  closest  interests 
therefore  summon  us  to  the  side  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary," and  he  adds  that 

"  if  contrary  to  hope,  the  trouble  should 
spread,  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
Russia,  then,  true  to  our  duty  as  an  ally, 
we  should  have  to  support  the  neighbor- 
ing monarchy  with  the  entire  might  of 
the  German  Empire." 

[German  "  White  Paper,"  Annex  2.]  - 

In  reaching  its  conclusion  our  imagi- 
nary court  would  pay  little  attention  to 
mere  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace. 
A  nation,  like  an  individual,  can  covertly 
stab  the  peace  of  another  while  sajring, 
"  Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother  ?  "  and 
even  the  peace  of  civilization  can  be  be- 
trayed by  a  Judas  kiss.  Professions  of 
peace  belong  to  the  cant  of  diplomacy 
and  have  always  characterized  the  most 
bellicose  of  nations. 

No  war  in  modern  times  has  been 
begun  without  the  aggressor  pretending 
that  his  nation  wished  nothing  but  peace 
and  invoking  Divine  aid  for  its  mur- 
derous policy.  To  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Lady  Teazle  on  a  noted  occasion  when 
Sir  Joseph  Surface  talked  much  of 
"honor,"  it  might  be  as  well  in  such 
instances  to  leave  the  name  of  God  out 
of  the  question. 

Let  us,  then,  analyze  the  record  as 
already  made  up;  and  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  the  events  which  preceded  the 
war  will  be  considered  chronologically. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
ultimatum  in  St.  Petersburg  on  July  24, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  a  formal  communication  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  suggested  that  the  abrupt  time 
limit  "leaves  to  the  powers  a  delay  en- 
tirely insufficient  to  undertake  any  use- 
ful steps  whatever  for  the  straightening 
out  of  the  complications  that  have 
arisen,"  and  added: 

"To  prevent  the  incalculable  conse- 
quences, equally  disastrous  for  all  the 
powers,  which  can  follow  the  method  of 
action  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  indispensable  to  us  that, 
above  all,  the  delay  given  to  Servia  to 
reply  should  be  extended." 

Sazonof  further  suggested  that  time 
should  be  given  for  the  powers  to  ex- 
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amine  the  results  of  the  inquiry  that  the 
Austro-Hunj?arian  Government  had  made 
in  the  matter  of  the  Serajevo  assassina- 
tion, and  stated  that  if  the  powers  were 
convinced 

"  of  the  well-groundedness  of  certain  of 
the  Austrian  demands  they  would  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  send  to  the 
Servian  Government  consequential  ad- 
vice." 

He  justly  observes  that 

"a  refusal  to  extend  the  terms  of  th« 
ultimatum  *  *  *  would  be  in  contra- 
diction with  the  very  bases  of  interna- 
tional relations." 

[Russian  "  Orange  Paper,"  No.  4.] 
Could  any  court  question  the  justice 
of  this  contention?  The  peace  of  the 
world  was  at  stake.  Time  only  was  asked 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  preserve 
that  peace  and  satisfy  Austria's  griev- 
ances to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Concurrently  with  Sazonof's  plea  for 
a  little  time  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  seen  the 
German  Ambassador  on  July  24  and  had 
suggested  to  him  that  the  only  method  of 
preventing  the  catastrophe  was 

"  that  the  four  powers,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  ourselves,  (England,)  should 
work  together  simultaneously  at  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg." 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  11.] 
Germany  had  only  to  intimate  to  Aus- 
tria that  "  a  decent  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind,"  as  well  as  common 
courtesy  to  great  and  friendly  nations, 
required  that  sufficient  time  be  given  not 
only  to  Servia,  but  to  the  other  nations, 
to  concert  for  the  common  good,  espe- 
cially as  the  period  was  one  of  Summer 
dullness  and  many  of  the  leading  rulers 
and  statesmen  were  absent  from  their  re- 
spective capitals. 

Under  these  circumstances  was  it  not 
natural  that  Russia  should  announce  on 
July  24 

"  that  any  action  taken  by  Austria  to 
humiliate  Servia  would  not  leave  Russia 
indifferent," 

and  that  on  the  same  day  the  Russian 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Vienna  suggested 
to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office 

"  that  the  Austrian  note  was  drawn  up 
in   a   form    rendering   it   impossible    of 


acceptance  as  it  stood,  and  that  it  was 
both  unusual  and  peremptory  in  its 
terms  "? 

To  which  the  only  reply  of  the  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Minister  was  that  their 
representative  in  Servia 

"  was  under  instructions  to  leave  Bel- 
giade  unless  Austrian  demands  were  ac- 
cepted in  their  integrity  by  4  P.  M.  to- 
morrow." 

[English  "  White  Paper,"  No.  7.] 
Austria's  only  concession  then  or  sub- 
sequently to  the  cause  of  peace  was  the 
assurance  that  Austria  would  not  after 
its  conquest  of  Servia  demand  any  terri- 
tory. 

The  action  of  Germany  on  this  day, 
July  24,  is  most  significant.  Its  Ambas- 
sador in  England  communicated  a  note 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  which  it  justified 
Austro-Hungarian  grievances  and  ulti- 
matum by  saying  that 

"  under  these  circumstances  the  course 
of  procedure  and  demands  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  equitable  and  moderate." 

The  note  added: 

"  The  Imperial  Government  [Germany] 
want  to  emphasize  their  opinion  that  in 
the  present  case  there  is  only  question 
of  a  matter  to  be  settled  exclusively  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  and 
that  the  great  powers  ought  seriously  to 
endeavor  to  reserve  it  to  those  two  im- 
mediately concerned." 

[English  "  White  Paper,"  No.  9.] 
On  July  25,  probably  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  both  Germany  and  Austria, 
which  had  definitely  calculated  upon 
Servia's  non-compliance  with  the  ulti- 
matum, the  latter  country,  under  the 
conciliatory  advice  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, made  a  reply  in  which,  at  some 
sacrifice  of  its  self-respect  as  a  sovereign 
State,  it  substantially  accepted  all  but 
one  of  the  demands  of  Austria,  and  as 
to  that  it  did  not,  in  terms,  refuse  it, 
but  expressed  its  willingness  to  refer  it 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  a  conference 
of  the  powers. 

[English  "  White  Paper,"  No.  39.] 
No  court  would  question  for  a  moment 
the  conclusion  that  the  reply  was  a  sub- 
stantial acquiesence  in  the  extreme  Aus- 
trian demands,  nor  indeed  did  either  Ger- 
many or  Austria  seriously  contend  that 
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it  was  not.  They  contented  themselves 
with  impeaching  the  sincerity  of 
the  assurances,  calling  the  concessions 
"  shams,"  and  of  this  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  if  Germany  and  Austria  had 
accepted  Servia's  reply  as  sufficient,  and 
Servia  had  subsequently  failed  to  fulfill 
its  promises  thus  made  in  the  utmost 
good  faith,  there  would  have  been  little 
sympathy  for  Servia,  and  no  general 
war.  Indeed,  both  Russia  and  England 
pledged  their  influence  to  compel  Servia, 
if  necessary,  to  meet  fully  any  reason- 
able demand  of  Austria.  The  outstand- 
ing question,  which  Servia  agreed  to  arbi- 
tr.-.te  or  leave  to  the  powers,  was  the 
participation  of  Austrian  officials  in  the 
Servian  courts.  This  did  not  present  a 
difficult  problem.  Austria's  professed 
desire  for  an  impartial  investigation 
could  have  been  easily  attained  by  hav- 
ing the  neutral  powers  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  jurists  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion. 

On  July  24  Sir  Edward  Grey  also  had 
asked  the  German  Ambassador  to  use  his 
good  influences  at  Vienna  to  secure  an 
extension  of  time.  To  this  most  reason- 
able request  the  answer  and  action  of 
the  German  Government  was  disingen- 
uous in  the  extreme.  They  agreed  to 
"  pass  on  "  the  suggestion,  but  the  Ger- 
man Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs added  that  as  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister  was  away  from  Vienna  there 
would  be  delay  and  difficulty  in  getting 
the  time  limit  extended,  and 

"he  admitted  quite  freely  that^  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  wished 
to  give  the  Servians  a  lesson  anxi  that 
they  meant  to  take  military  action.  He 
also  admitted  that  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment could  not  swallow  certain  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  demands." 

He  added  that  Germany  did  not  want 
a  general  war  and  "  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  such  a  calamity." 

[English  "White   Paper,"   Nos.   11 
and  18.] 

Immediately  on  the  issuance  of  the  ul- 
timatum the  Austrian  Foreig^n  Minister, 
Count  Berchtold,  had  most  inopportunely 
taken  himself  to  Ischl,  where  he  re- 
mained until  after  the  expiration  of  the 


time  limit.  Access  to  him  proved  diffi- 
cult, and  the  Russian  Charge  at  Vienna, 
having  lodged  a  pacific  protest  with  the 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  in  order  to  take 
no  chances,  telegraphed  it  to  Berchtold 
at  Ischl.  Nevertheless,  Berchtold's  ap- 
parently designed  absence  from  the  cap- 
ital was  Germany's  excuse  for  its  failure 
to  get  the  time  limit  extended. 

If  Germany  made  any  communication 
to  Austria  in  the  interests  of  peace  the 
text  has  yet  to  be  disclosed  to  the  world. 
A  word  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  would 
have  given  the  additional  time  which, 
with  sincerely  pacific  intentions,  might 
have  resulted  in  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Germany,  so  far  as  the  record 
discloses,  never  spoke  that  word. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of 
Russia,  whose  Foreign  Miniser  on  the 
morning  of  July  25  offered 

"  to  stand  aside  and  leave  the  question 
in  the  hands  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy." 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  17.] 
As  Russia  was  the  member  of  the  Triple 
Entente  most  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Servia,  what  proposal  could  have  been 
more  conciliatory  or  magnanimous? 

On  July  25  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed 
that  the  four  powers  (including  Ger- 
many) should  unite 

"in  asking  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
Governments  not  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  to  give  time  for  the  four  powers, 
acting  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  to 
try  and  arrange  matters.  If  Germany 
will  adopt  this  view  I  feel  strongly  that 
France  and  ourselves  should  act  upon  it. 
Italy  would  no  doubt  gladly  co-operate." 
[English  "White  Paper,"  Nos.  24  and  25.] 
To  this  reasonable  request  the  Im- 
perial German  Chencellor  replied: 

"  First  and  last,  we  take  the  ground 
that  this  question  must  be  localized  by 
the  abstention  of  all  the  powers  from  in- 
tervention in  it," 

but  added  that  Germany  would,  if  an 
Austro-Russian  dispute  arose, 

"  co-operate  with  the  other  great  powers 
in  mediation  between  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria." 

[German  "White  Paper,"  Annex  13.] 

This  distinction  is  very  hard  to  grasp. 
It  attempts  to  measure  the  difference  be- 
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tween  tweedledum  and  twecdledee.  Rus- 
sia's difference  with  Austria  was  over 
the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  crush  Servia. 
Germany  would  not  interfere  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  would  as  an  abstract  proposition 
mediate  between  Russia  and  Austria. 
For  all  practical  purpose,  the  two  things 
were  indistinguishable. 

How  she  "  co-operated  "  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 

All  that  Germany  did  on  July  25,  so 
far  as  the  record  discloses,  was  to  "  pass 
on  "  England's  and  Russia's  requests  for 
more  time,  but  subsequent  events  indi- 
cate that  it  was  "  passed  on  "  without 
any  indorsement,  for  is  it  credible  that 
Austria  would  have  ignored  its  ally's  re- 
quest for  more  time  if  it  had  ever  been 
made  ? 

The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  hav- 
ing launched  the  ultimatum,  absented 
himself  from  the  capital,  but  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  Vienna,  as  already 
stated,  succeeded  in  submitting  this  most 
reasonable  request  verbally  to  the  Acting 
Foreign  Minister,  who  simply  said  that 
he  would  submit  it  to  Count  Berchtold, 
but  that  he  could  predict  ivith  assurance 
a  categorical  refusal.  Later  on  that  day 
(July  25)  Russia  was  definitely  advised 
that  no  time  extension  would  be  granted. 
[Russian  "Orange  Paper,"  Nos.  11 
and  12.] 

Was  ever  the  peace  of  the  world  shat- 
tered upon  so  slight  a  pretext?  A  little 
time,  a  few  days,  even  a  few  hours, 
might  have  sufficed  to  preserve  the  world 
from  present  horrors,  but  no  time  could 
be  granted.  A  colossal  snap  judgment 
was  to  be  taken  by  these  pettifogging 
diplomats.  A  timely  word  from  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  would  have  saved  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Germany  and 
Austria  from  perishing.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  recorded  history  a 
greater  discourtesy  to  a  friendly  power, 
for  Austria  was  not  at  war  with  Russia. 
Defeated  in  their  effort  to  get  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  made  further  attempts  to  pre- 
serve peace  by  temporarily  arresting 
military  proceedings  until  efforts  toward 
conciliation  could  be  made.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  proposed  to  Germany,  France,  Rus- 


sia, and  Italy  that  they  should  unite  in 
asking  Austria  and  Servia  not  to  cross 
the  frontier  "  until  we  had  had  time  to 
try  and  arrange  matters  between  them," 
but  the  German  Ambassador  read  Sir 
Edward  Grey  a  telegram  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  German  Foreign  Office 
that  "  once  she  [Austria]  had  launched 
that  note  [the  ultimatum]  Austria  could 
not  draw  back." 

[English  "White  Paper  No.  25.] 
As  we  have  seen,  Germany  never,  so 
far  as  the  record  discloses,  sought  in  any 
way  to  influence  Austria  to  make  this  or 
any  concession.  Its  attitude  was  shown 
by  the  declaration  of  its  Ambassador  at 
Paris  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which,  while  disclaiming  that 
Germany  had  countenanced  the  Austrian 
ultimatum,  yet  added  that  Germany  ap- 
proved its  point  of  view, 

"  and  that  certainly  the  arrow,  once  sent, 
Germany  could  not  allow  herself  to  be 
guided  except  by  her  duty  to  her  ally." 

This  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  fallacy  of 
Germany,  that  its  duties  to  civilization 
were  so  slight  that  it  should  support  its 
ally,  Austria,  whether  the  latter  were 
right  or  wrong.  Such  was  its  policy,  and 
it  carried  it  out  with  fatal  consistency. 
To  support  its  ally  in  actual  war  may  be 
defensible,  but  to  support  it  in  times  of 
peace  in  an  iniquitous  demand  and  a 
policy  of  gross  discourtesy  offends  every 
sense  of  international  morality. 

On  the  following  day  Russia  proposed 
to  Austria  that  they  should  enter  into 
an  exchange  of  private  views,  with  the 
object  of  an  alteration  in  common  of 
some  clauses  of  the  Austrian  note  of  July 
23.  To  this  Austria  never  even  replied. 
The  Russian  Minister  communicated  this 
suggestion  to  the  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  ho  would  "  find  it  possible  to  advise 
Vienna  to  meet  our  proposal,"  but  this 
did  not  accord  with  Gei^man  policy,  for  on 
that  day  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris  called  upon  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  reply  to  a  sim- 
ilar suggestion  that  Germany  should  sug- 
gest to  Vienna  to  meet  Servia  in  the 
same  conciliatory  spirit  which  Servia  had 
shown,  the  Ambassador  answered  that 
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that  "was  not  possible  in  view  of  the 
resolution  taken  not  to  interfere  in  the 
Austro- Servian  conflict." 

On  the  same  day  England  asked 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  to  meet  in 
London  for  an  immediate  conference  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  this 
fruitful  suggestion,  which  might  have 
saved  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  German 
Chancellor  replied  with  the  pitiful  quib- 
ble that  "  it  is  impossible  to  bring  our 
ally  before  a  European  court  in  its  dif- 
ference with  Servia,"  although  it  af- 
fected to  accept  "  in  principle  "  the  pol- 
icy of  mediation. 

Germany's  acceptance  "  in  principle  " 
of  a  policy  which  she  in  practice  thwarted 
suggests  the  law-abiding  tendencies  of 
that  Maine  statesman  who  was  "  for  the 
Maine  prohibition  liquor  law,  but  against 
its  enforcement." 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  46.] 

Germany's  refusal  to  have  Servia's 
case  submitted  to  the  powers  even  for 
their  consideration  is  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  London  quoted  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  the  German  Secretary  of  State  as 
saying 

"  that  there  were  some  things  in  the 
Austrian  note  that  Servia  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  accept," 
thus  recognizing  that  Austria's  ultima- 
tum was,  at  least  in  part,  unjust.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  then  called  the  German 
Ambassador's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  Austria  refused  the  conciliatory  reply 
of  Servia  and  marched  into  that  country 

"it  meant  that  she  was  determined  to 
crush    Servia    at   all    costs,   being   reck- 
less of  the  consequences  that  might  be 
involved." 
He  added  that  the  Servian  reply 

"  should  at  least  be  treated  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  and  pause," 
and  asked  that  the  German  Government 
should  urge  this  at  Vienna,  but  the  Ger- 
man Secretary  of  State  on  July  27  re- 
plied that  such  a  conference  "was  not 
practicable,"  and  that  it  "would  prac- 
tically amount  to  a  court  of  arbitration," 
and  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  called 
together  "  except  at  the  request  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia." 
[English  "White  Paper,"  Nos.  43  and  46.] 


That  this  was  a  mere  evasion  is  per- 
fectly plain.  Germany  already  knew 
that  Austria  would  not  ask  for  such  a 
conference,  for  Austria  had  already  re- 
fused Russia's  request  for  an  extension 
of  time  and  had  actually  commenced  its 
military  operations.  Germany's  attitude 
is  best  indicated  by  the  letter  of  the 
Russian  Minister  in  Germany  to  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office  in  which  he  states 
that  on  July  27  he  called  at  the  German 
Foreign  Office  and  asked  it 

"  to  urge  upon  Vienna  in  a  more  press- 
ing fashion  to  take  up  this  line  oi  con- 
ciliation. Jagow  replied  that  he  could 
not  advise  Austria  to  yield." 

[Russian  "  Orange  Paper,"  No.  38.] 

Why  not?  Russia  had  advised  Servia 
to  yield,  and  Servia  had  conceded  nearly 
every  claim.  Why  could  not  the  German 
Foreign  Office  advise  Vienna  to  meet 
conciliation  by  conciliation,  if  its  desire 
for  peace  were  sincere?  All  that  Russia 
and  England  desired  was  that  a  little 
time  and  consideration. should  be  given, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  claims 
of  Austria,  before  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  hopelessly  shattered. 

Before  this  interview  took  place  the 
French  Ambassador  had  called  at  the 
German  Foreign  Office  on  a  similar 
errand  and  urged  the  English  suggestion 
that  action  should  at  once  be  taken  by 
England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  France 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  to  the 
effect  that  Austria  and  Servia 

"  should  abstain  from  any  act  which 
might  aggravate  the  situation  at  the 
present  hour." 

By  this  was  meant  that  there  should 
be,  pending  further  parleys,  no  invasion 
of  Servia  by  Austria  and  none  of  Austria 
by  Russia.  To  this  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  opposed  a  categorical  refusal. 

On  the  same  day  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  had  "  a  long  and  earnest 
conversation  "  with  the  Austrian  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 

"  something  would  be  done  before  Servia 
was  actually  invaded.  Baron  Machio  re- 
plied that  this  would  now  be  difficult, 
as  a  skirmish  had  already  taken  place  on 
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the  Danube,  in  which  the  Servians  had 
been  aggressors." 

The  Russian  Ambassador  then  said 
that  his  country  would  do  all  it  could  to 
keep  the  Servians  quiet, 

"  and  even  to  fall  back  before  an  Aus- 
trian advance  in  order  to  gain  time." 

He  urged  that  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg  should  be  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  to  continue  dis- 
cussions with  the  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs, 

"who  was  very  willing  to  advise  Servia 
to  yield  all  that  could  be  fairly  asked  of 
her  as  an  independent  power." 
The  only  reply  to  this  reasonable  sug- 
gestion was  that  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  56.] 
On  the  same  day  the  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris  called  upon  the  French 
Foreign  Office  and  strongly  insisted  on 
the  "  exclusion  of  all  possibility  of  media- 
tion or  of  conference,"  and  yet  contempo- 
raneously  the    Imperial    German    Chan- 
cellor was  advising  London  that  he  haJ 

*'  started  the  efforts  toward  mediation  in 
Vienna,  immediately  in  the  way  desired 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  had  further 
communicated  to  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister  the  wish  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  for  a  direct  talk  in  Vienna." 

What  hypocrisy!  In  the  formal  Ger- 
man defense,  the  official  apologist  for 
that  country,  after  stating  his  conviction 

"  that  an  act  of  mediation  could  not  take 
into  consideration  the  Austro-Servian 
conflict,  which  was  purely  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  affair," 

claimed  that  Germany  had  transmitted 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  further  suggestion  to 
Vienna,  in  which  Austria-Hungary  was 
urged 

"either  to  agree  to  accept  the  Servian 
answer  as  sufhcient  or  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  basis  for  further  conversations  "; 
but  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government — 
playing  the  role  of  the  wicked  partner  of 
the  combination — "  in  full  appreciation 
of  our  mediatory  activity,"  (so  says  the 
German  "  White  Paper "  with  sardonic 
humor,)  replied  to  this  proposition  that, 
coming  as  it  did  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  "  it  was  too  late." 

Does  any  reasonable  man  question  for 


a  moment  that,  if  Germany  had  done 
something  more  than  merely  "  transmit " 
these  wise  and  pacific  suggestions,  Aus- 
tria would  have  complied  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  its  powerful  ally  or  that 
Austria  would  have  suspended  its  mili- 
tary operations  if  Germany  had  given 
any  intimation  of  such  a  wish? 

On  the  following  day,  July  28,  the 
door  was  further  closed  on  any  possi- 
bility of  compromise  when  the  Austrian 
Minister  for  Foreign!  Affairs 

"  said,  quietly  but  firmly,  that  no  dis- 
cussion could  be  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  the  Servian  note;  that  war  would  be 
declared  today,  and  that  the  well-known 
pacific  character  of  the  Emperor,  as  well 
as,  he  might  add,  his  own,  might  be 
accepted  as  a  guarantee  that  the  war 
was  both  just  and  inevitable;  that  this 
was  a  matter  that  must  be  settled  di- 
rectly between  the  two  parties  imme- 
diately concerned." 

To  this  arrogant  and  unreasonable 
contention  that  Europe  must  accept  the 
guarantee  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister as  to  the  righteousness  of  Austria's 
quarrel  the  British  Ambassador  sug- 
gested "  the  larger  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion," namely,  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
to  this  "  larger  aspect,"  which  should 
have  given  any  reasonable  official  some 
ground  for  pause,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister  replied  that  he 

"had  it  also  in  mind,  but  thought  that 
Russia  ought  not  to  oppose  operations 
like  those  impending,  wnich  dia  not  aim 
at  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  which 
could  no  longer  be  postponed." 
[English  "  White  Paper,"  No.  62.] 
The  private  conversations  between 
Russia  and  Austria  having  thus  failed, 
Russia  returned  to  the  proposition  of  a 
European  conference  to  preserve  its 
peace.  Its  Ambassador  in  Vienna  on 
July  28  had  a  conference  with  Berchtold 
and  pointed  to  the  dangers  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  desirability  of  good 
relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia. 

To  this  Count  Berchtold  replied  that 
he  understood  perfectly  well  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  the  advantages 
of  a  frank  explanation  with  the  Cabinet 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

"  He  told  me  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government, 
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which  had  only  reluctantly  decided  upon 
the  energetic  measures  which  it  had 
taken  against  Servia,  could  now  neither 
withdraw  nor  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  terms  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
note." 

[Russian  "Orange  Paper,"  No.  45,] 

On  the  same  day,  July  28,  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor  sent  for  the  English 
Ambassador  and  excused  his  failure  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  conference  of  the 
neutral  powers,  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  effective, 

"  because  such  a  conference  would  in 
his  opinion  have  the  appearance  of  an 
*  Areopagus '  consisting  of  two  powers 
of  each  group  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  two  remaining  powers." 

After  engaging  in  this  pitiful  and  in- 
sincere quibble,  and  when  reminded  of 
Servia's  conciliatory  reply,  amounting  to 
a  virtual  surrender, 

"  his  Excellency  said  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  Servian  note,  but  that  Aus- 
tria's standpoint,  and  in  this  he  agreed, 
was  that  her  quarrel  with  Servia  was 
a  purely  Austrian  concern,  with  which 
Russia  had  nothing  to  do." 

[English   "White   Paper,"   No.   71.] 

At  this  point  the  rules  of  the  countries 
intervened  in  the  dispute.  The  Kaiser, 
having  returned  from  Norway,  tele- 
graphed the  Czar,  under  date  of  July  28, 
that  he  was 

"  exerting  all  my  influence  to  endeavor 

to   make   Austria-Hungary   come   to   an 

open  and  satisfying  understanding  with 

Russia," 

and  invoked  the  Czar's  aid. 

[German  "  White  Paper,"  Annex  20.] 
If  the  Kaiser  were  sincere,  and  he 
may  have  been,  his  attitude  was  not  that 
of  his  Foreign  Office.  Upon  the  face  of 
the  record  we  have  only  his  own  assur- 
ance that  he  was  doing  everything  to 
preserve  peace,  but  the  steps  that  he  took 
or  the  communications  he  made  to  in- 
fluence Austria  are  not  found  in  the  for- 
mal defense  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  given  to  the  world.  The  Kaiser 
can  only  convince  the  world  of  his  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  of  his  Potsdam  cama- 
rilla by  giving  the  world  the  text  of  any 
advice  he  gave  the  Austrian  officials. 
He  has  produced  his  telegrams  to  the 


Czar.  Where  are  those  he  presumably 
sent  to  Francis  Joseph  or  Count  Berch- 
told?  Where  are  the  instructions  he  gave 
his  oivn  Ambassadors  or  Foreign  Min- 
ister? 

It  is  significant  that  on  the  same  day 
Sazonof  telegraphed  to  Count  Bencken- 
dorff: 

"  My  conversations  with  the  German 
Ambassador  confirm  my  impression  that 
Germany  is  rather  favorable  to  the  un- 
compromising attitude  adopted  by  Aus- 
tria," 

and  he  adds,  and  history  will  vindicate 
him  in  the  conclusion,  that 

"  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  which  might  have 
been  able  to  arrest  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  this  crisis,  seems  to  exercise  no 
action  on  its  ally." 

[Russian  "  Orange  Paper,"  No.  43.] 
On  July  29  Sir  Edward  Goschen  tele- 
graphed Sir  Edward  Grey  that  he  had 
that  night  seen  the  German  Chancellor, 
who  had  "  just  returned  from  Potsdam," 
where  he  had  presumably  seen  the  Kai- 
ser. The  German  Chancellor  then  showed 
clearly  how  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
making  the  suggestion  to  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  that  if  England  would  remain 
neutral,  Germany  would  agree  to  guaran- 
tee that  she  would  not  take  any  French 
territory.  When  asked  about  the  French 
colonies,  no  assurance  was  given. 
[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  85.] 
Later  in  the  day  the  German  Chan- 
cellor again  saw  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor, and  expressed  regret 

"  that  events  had  marched  too  rapidly, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  too  late  to 
act  upon  your  [Sir  Edward  Grey's]  sug- 
gestion that  the  Servian  reply  might 
form  the  basis  of  discussion." 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  75.] 
On  the  same  day  the  Ambassador  for 
Germany  at  St.  Petersburg  called  upon 
Sazonof  and  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  further  explanations  between  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  Sazonof  as- 
sented. [Russian  "  Orange  Paper,"  No. 
49.]  On  the  same  day  Sir  Edward  Grey 
asked  the  German  Government 

"  to  suggest  any  form  of  procedure  under 
which  the  idea  of  mediation  between  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  already  accepted  by  the 
German  Government  in  principle,  could 
be  applied." 
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To  which  the  German  Foreign  Office 
replied  that  it  could  not  act  for  fear 
that  if  they  made  to  their  ally  any  sug- 
gestion  that  looked  like  pressure  it  might 
"cause  them  [Austria']  to  precipitate 
matter  and  present  a  fait  accompli," 
[See  letter  of  Sir  Edward  Goschen  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  July  29— English 
"White  Paper,"  No.  70.] 

This  was  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
quibbles  put  forth  to  gain  time  while 
Austria  was  making  progress  toward 
Belgrrade.  It  assumes  that  Austria 
might  not  only  fail  to  respect  the  wish 
in  a  matter  of  common  concern  of  its 
more  powerful  ally,  but  that  it  might  act 
in  disregard  of  Germany's  wish.  This 
strains  human  credulity  to  the  breaking 
poMit.  Did  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  keep  a  straight  face  when  he 
uttered  this  sardonic  pleasantry?  It 
may  be  the  duty  of  a  diplomat  to  lie  on 
occasion,  but  is  it  ever  necessary  to  utter 
such  a  stupid  falsehood?  The  German 
Secretary  of  State  sardonically  added  in 
the  same  conversation  that  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  effort  for  peace  had  not 
hastened  the  declaration  of  war,  as 
though  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Servia  had  not  been  planned  and  expect- 
ed from  the  first. 

As  a  final  effort  to  meet  quibbles,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  then  sug- 
gested that  after  Austria  had  satisfied 
her  military  prestige,  the  moment  might 
then  be  favorable  for  four  disinterested 
powers  to  discuss  the  situation  and  come 
forward  with  suggestions  for  preventing 
graver  complications. 

To  this  proposal  the  German  Secretary 
of  State  seemingly  acquiesced,  but,  as 
usual,  nothing  whatever  was  done.  [Eng- 
lish "  White  Paper,"  No.  76.]  It  is  true 
than  on  July  29  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
assured  by  the  German  Ambassador  that 
the  German  Foreign  Office  was 
"  endeavoring  to  make  Vienna  explain 
in  a  satisfactory  form  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  scope  and  extension  of  Austrian  pro- 
ceedings in  Servia," 

but  again  the  communications  which  the 
German  Foreign  Office  sent  to  Vienna  on 
this  point  have  never  yet  been  disclosed 
to  the  world. 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  84.] 


In  this  same  conference  Sir  Edward 
Grey 

"urged  that  the  German  Government 
should  suggest  any  method  by  which  the 
influence  of  the  four  powers  could  be 
used  together  to  prevent  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  France  agreed, 
Italy  agreed.  The  whole  idea  of  media- 
tion or  mediating  influence  was  ready  to 
be  put  into  operation  by  any  method  that 
Germany  could  suggest  if  mine  were  not 
acceptable.  In  fact,  mediation  was  ready 
to  come  into  operation  by  any  method 
that  Germany  thought  possible,  if  only 
Germany  would  '  press  the  button '  in 
the  interests  of  peace." 

[English  "  White  Paper,"  No.  84.] 

The  difficulty  was,  however,  that  Ger- 
many never  "  pressed  the  button,"  al- 
though obviously  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  her  to  do  so,  as  the  stronger  and  more 
influential  member  of  the  Double  Al- 
liance. 

On  the  same  day  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment left  a  memorandum  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  to  the  effect  that  Count  Mens- 
dorff  said  that  the  war  with  Servia  must 
proceed. 

On  the  night  of  July  29  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  was  informed  that 
the  German  Foreign  Office  "  had  not  had 
time  to  send  an  answer  yet "  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Germany  suggest  the  form  of 
mediation,  but  that  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment with  a  request  as  to  "  what 
would  satisfy  them." 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  107.] 

On  the  following  day  the  German  Am- 
bassador informed  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
the  German  Government  would  endeavor 
to  influence  Austria,  after  taking  Bel- 
grade and  Servian  territory  in  the  region 
of  the  frontier,  to  promise  not  to  ad- 
vance further,  while  the  powers  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  that  Servia  should  give 
satisfaction  sufficient  to  pacify  Austria, 
but  if  Germany  ever  exercised  any  such 
pressure  upon  Vienna,  no  evidence  of  it 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  very  effective,  and  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  that  the  advice  of  Germany,  if 
in  good  faith,  would  not  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  its  weaker  ally. 
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From  all  that  appears  in  the  record, 
Austria  made  no  reply  to  this  most  con- 
ciliatory suggestion  of  England,  but,  in 
the  meantime,  the  irrepressible  Kaiser 
made  the  crisis  more  acute  by  cabling  to 
the  Czar  that  the  mobilization  of  Russia 
to  meet  the  mobilization  of  Austria  was 
affecting  his  position  of  mediator,  to 
which  the  Czar  made  a  conciliatory  re- 
ply, stating  that  Russia's  mobilization 
was  only  for  a  defense  against  Austria. 

The  Czar,  to  put  at  rest  any  anxiety  of 
the  Kaiser  as  to  Russia's  intentions  with 
respect  to  Germany,  added: 

"  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  media- 
tion which  permits  the  hope  that  every- 
thing may  yet  end  peaceably.  It  is  tech- 
nically impossible  to  discontinue  our 
military  preparations  which  have  been 
made  necessary  by  the  Austrian  mobiliza- 
tion. It  is  far  from  us  to  want  war. 
As  long  as  the  negotiations  between  Aus- 
tria and  Servia  continue,  my  troops  will 
undertake  no  provocative  action.  I  give 
you  my  solemn  word  thereon.  I  confide 
with  all  my  faith  in  the  grace  of  God, 
and  I  hope  for  the  success  of  your  media- 
tion in  Vienna  for  the  welfare  of  our 
countries  and  the  peace  of  Europe." 

What  more  could  Russia  do?  If  Aus- 
tria continued  to  mobilize,  why  not  Rus- 
sia? 

On  this  day,  July  30,  the  German  Am- 
bassador had  two  interviews  at  St. 
Petersburg  with  Sazonof,  and  it  was  then 
that  Sazonof  drew  up  the  following  for- 
mula as  a  basis  for  peace: 

"  If  Austria,  recognizing  that  her  con- 
flict with  Servia  has  assumed  character 
of  question  of  European  interest,  de- 
clares herself  ready  to  eliminate  from 
her  ultimatum  the  points  which  violate 
principle  of  sovereignty  of  Servia,  Russia 
engages  to  stop  all  military  prepara- 
tions." 

[Russian  "Orange  Paper,"  No.  60.] 

At  this  stage  King  George  telegraphed 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  that 

"  the  English  Government  was  doing  its 
utmost,  suggesting  to  Russia  and  France 
to  suspend  further  military  preparations, 
if  Austria  will  consent  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  and 
neighboring  Servian  territory  as  a  host- 
age for  satisfactory  settlement  of  her 
demands,  other  countries  meanwhile  sus- 
pending their  war  preparation." 

The  King  adds  a  hope  that  the  Kaiser 
*'  will  use  his  great  influence  to  induce 


Austria  to  accept  this  proposal,  thus 
proving  that  Germany  and  England  are 
working  together  to  prevent  what  would 
be  an  international  catastrophe." 
[Second  German  "White  Paper."] 
This  last  proposition,  however,  was 
never  accepted  or  declined,  for  the  im- 
petuous Kaiser  gave  his  twelve-hour  ul- 
timatum to  Russia  to  demobilize,  and 
this  was  an  arrogant  demand  which  no 
self-respecting  power,  much  less  so  great 
a  one  as  Russia,  could  possibly  accept. 

While  this  demand  was  in  progress 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  making  his  last 
attempt  to  preserve  peace  by  asking 
Germany  to  sound  Vienna,  as  he  would 
sound  St.  Petersburg,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  four  disinterested 
powers  to  offer  to  Austria  that  they 
would 

"  undertake  to  see  that  she  obtained  full 
satisfaction  of  her  demands  on  Servia, 
provided  they  did  not  embarrass  Ser- 
vian sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of 
Servian  territory." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  the  German  Ambassador  that  if  this 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  if  Germany 
would  make  any  reasonable  proposals 
to  preserve  peace  and  Russia  and  France 
rejected  it,  that 

"his  Majesty's  Government  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  consequences," 
which  obviously  meant  either  neutrality 
or  actual  intervention  in  behalf  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

On  the  same  day  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Berlin  besought  the  German  For- 
eign Office  to 

"  put  pressure  on  the  authorities  at 
Vienna  to  do  something  in  the  general 
interest  to  reassure  Russia  and  to  show 
themselves  disposed  to  continue  discus- 
sions on  a  friendly  basis." 

And  Sir  Edward  Goschen  reports  that 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  replied  that 
last  night  he  had 

"begged  Austria  to  reply  to  your  last 
proposal,  and  that  he  had  received  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  would  take  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  this  morning  in 
the  matter." 

Again  the  text  of  the  letter  in  which 
Germany  "  begged "  Atistria  to  be  con- 
ciliatory is  not  found  in  the  recorcL 
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The  excuse  of  Germany  that  the  mobil- 
ization of  Russia  compelled  it  to  mobilize 
does  not  justify  the  war.  Mobilization 
does  not  necessarily  mean  aggression, 
but  simply  preparation.  If  Russia  had 
the  right  to  mobilize  because  Austria 
mobilized,  Germany  equally  had  the  right 
to  mobilize  when  Russia  mobilized,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  either  of  the  three 
nations  could  justify  a  war  to  compel  the 
other  parties  to  demobilize.  Mobilization 
is  only  a  preparation  against  eventu- 
alities. It  is  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
State  and  by  no  code  of  ethics  a  casus 
belli.  The  demand  of  Germany  that  Rus- 
sia could  not  arm  to  defend  itself,  when 
Austria  was  preparing  for  a  possible  at- 
tack on  Russia,  has  few,  if  any,  parallels 
in  history  for  bullying  effrontery.  It 
treated  Russia  as  an  inferior,  almost  a 
vassal,  State. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  while  Ger- 
many insisted  that  Russia  should  de- 
mobilize, the  Kaiser  offered  no  recipro- 
cal promise.  On  his  theory  Germany 
and  Austria  were  to  be  left  free  to  com- 
plete their  preparations,  but  Russia  was 
to  tie  her  own  hands  and  leave  herself 
"  naked  to  her  enemies."  This  is  shown 
by  the  last  telegrams  which  passed  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  Kaiser.  The  Czar 
telegraphed: 

"  I  have  received  your  telegram.  1 
comprehend  that  you  are  forced  to 
mobilize,  but  I  should  like  to  have  from 
you  the  same  guaranty  which  I  have 
given  you,  viz.,  that  these  measures  do 
not  mean  war,  and  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  for  the  welfare  of  our 
two  countries  and  the  universal  peace 
which  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  With  the 
aid  of  God  it  must  be  possible  to  our 
long-tried  friendship  to  prevent  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  I  expect  with  full  con- 
fidence your  urgent  reply." 

To  this  the  Kaiser  replied: 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  telegram.  I 
have  shown  yesterday  to  your  Govern- 
ment the  way  through  which  alone  war 
may  yet  be  averted.  Although  I  asked 
for  a  reply  by  todav  noon,  no  telegram 
from  my  Ambassador  has  reached  me 
with  the  reply  of  your  Government.  I 
therefore  have  been  forced  to  mobilize 
my  armv.  An  immediate,  clear,  and  un- 
mistakable reply  of  your  Government  is 
the  sole  way  to  avoid  endless  misery. 
Until  I  receive  this  reply  I  am  unable, 
to  my  great  grief,  to   enter  upon  the 


subject  of  your  telegram.  I  must  ask 
most  earnestly  that  you,  without  delay, 
order  your  troops  to  commit,  under  no 
circumstances,  tne  slightest  violation  of 
our  frontiers." 

This  impetuous  step  of  Germany  to 
compel  its  great  neighbor  to  desist  from 
military  preparations  to  defend  itself 
came  most  inopportunely,  for  on  Aug.  1 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  for 
the  first  time  declared  to  the  Russian 
Government  its  willingness  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Servia,  and  it  was  then  suggested  that 
the  form  of  the  ultimatum  and  the  ques- 
tions arising  thereon  should  be  discussed 
in  London.  (Dispatch  from  British  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
dated  Sept.  1,  1914.)  Sir  Edward  Grey 
at  once  advised  the  English  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  of  the  fact,  and  urged  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  maintain  peace 

"  if  only  a  little  respite  in  time  can  be 
gained  before  any  great  power  begins 
war," 

[English  "White  Paper,"  No.  131.] 
but  the  Kaiser,  having  issued  the  arro- 
gant ultimatum  to  Russia  to  demobilize 
in  twelve  hours,  had  gone  too  far  for 
retreat,  and,  spurred  on  by  the  arrogant 
Potsda»n  military  party,  he  "  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war."  After  the  fatal  Rubicon 
had  been  crossed  and  the  die  was  cast 
the  Czar  telegraphed  King  George: 

"  In  this  solemn  hour  I  wish  to  assure 
you  once  more  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  avert  war." 

Such  will  be  the  verdict  of  history. 

The  Judgment. 

These  are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the 
record,  and  upon  them,  in  my  judgment, 
an  impartial  court  would  not  hesitate  to 
pass  the  following  judgment: 

1 — That  Germany  and  Austria  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  secretly  concerted 
together  to  impose  their  will  upon 
Europe  and  upon  Servia  in  a  matter 
affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. Whether  in  so  doing  they 
intejided  to  precipitate  a  European 
war  to  determine  the  mastery  of  Eu- 
rope is  not  satisfactorily  established, 
although  their  whole  course  of  con- 
duct suggests  this  as  a  possibility. 
They  made  war  almost  inevitable  by 
(a)  issuing  an  ultimatum  that  wa^ 
grossly  unreasonable  and  dispropoV' 
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tionate  to  any  grievance  that  Austria 
had  and  (6)  in  giving  to  Servia,  and 
Europe,  insufficient  time  to  consider 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  all  inter- 
ested nations. 

2 — That  Germany  had  at  all  times  the 
power  to  compel  Austria  to  preserve 
a  reasonable  and  conciliatory  course, 
but  at  no  time  effectively  exerted  that 
influence.  On  the  contrary,  she 
certainly  abetted,  and  possibly  insti- 
gated, Austria  in  its  unreasonable 
course. 

3 — That  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia  at  all  times  sincerely  worked 
for  peace,  and  for  this  purpose  not 
only  overlooked  the  original  m,iscon- 
duct  of  Austria  but  made  every  rea- 
sonable concession  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  peace. 

4 — That  AustHa,  having  mobilized  its 
army,  Russia  was  reasonably  justified 
in  mobilizing  its  forces.  Such  act  of 
mobilization  was  the  right  of  any 
sovereign  State,  and  as  long  as  the 
Russian  armies  did  not  cross  the  bor- 
der or  take  any  aggressive  action  no 
other  nation  had  any  just  right  to 
complain,  each  having  the  same  right 
to  m,ake  similar  preparations. 

5 — That  Germany,  in  abruptly  declaring 
war  against  Russia  for  failure  to 
demobilize  when  the  other  powers  had 
offered  to  make  any  reasonable  con- 
cession and  peace  parleys  were  still 
in  progress,  precipitated  the  war. 

6 — That  Belgium  as  a  sovereign  State 
has  as  an  inherent  right  the  power 
to  determine  when  and  under  what 
conditions  an  alien  can  cross  her 
frontiers.  This  right  exists  inde- 
pendently of  treaties,  but  is,  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  reinforced  by  the 
Treaty  of  1S39  and  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, whereby  the  leading  Euro- 
pean nations  {including  Germany) 
guarantee  its  "  perpetual  neutrality" 
The  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany 
was  in  violation  of  these  rights,  and 
England  only  respected  its  own  sol- 
emn covenant  when,  in  defense  of 
that  neutrality,  it  declared  war 
against  Germany. 

In  Conclusion. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  reached 
these  conclusions  with  reluctance,  as  he 
has  a  feeling  of  deep  affection  for  the 


German  people  and  equal  admiration  for 
their  ideals  and  matchless  progress. 
Even  more  he  admires  the  magnificent 
courage  with  which  the  German  Nation, 
beset  on  every  hand  by  powerful  antag- 
onists, is  now  defending  its  prestige  as 
a  nation.  The  whole-hearted  devotion 
of  this  great  nation  to  its  flag  is  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  Nevertheless,  this  cannot  alter  the 
ethical  truth,  which  stands  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  nationality;  nor 
can  it  affect  the  conclusion  that  the  Ger- 
man Nation  has  been  plunged  into  this 
abyss  by  its  scheming  statesmen  and  its 
self-centred  and  highly  neurotic  Kaiser, 
who  in  the  twentieth  century  sincerely 
believes  that  he  is  the  proxy  of  Almighty 
God  on  earth,  and  therefore  infallible. 

In  visiting  its  condemnation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Civilization  should  there- 
fore distinguish  between  the  military 
caste,  headed  by  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  which  precipitated  this 
great  calamity,  and  the  German  people. 

The  very  secrecy  of  the  plot  against 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  failure 
to  disclose  to  the  German  people  the  dip- 
lomatic communications  hereinbefore 
quoted,  strongly  suggest  that  this  de- 
testable war  is  not  merely  a  crime 
against  civilization,  but  also  against  the 
deceived  and  misled  German  people. 
They  have  a  vision  and  are  essentially 
progressive  and  peace-loving  in  their  na- 
tional characteristics,  while  the  ideals  of 
their  military  caste  are  those  of  the  Dark 
Ages. 

One  day  the  German  people  will  know 
the  full  truth  and  then  there  will  be  a 
dreadful  reckoning  for  those  who  have 
plunged  a  noble  and  peace-loving  nation 
into  this  fathomless  chasm  of  misfor- 
tune. 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small, 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all." 


Critics  Dispute  Mr.  Beck 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IT  is  regrettable  that  President  Wil- 
son's admirable  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  is  not  more  sincerely  and 
carefully  observed  by  the  press  and 
public  of  this  country. 

We  are  a  cosmopolitan  nation.  Citizens 
of  the  five  great  warring  countries  and 
their  descendants,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
constitute  our  population.  Partiality  of 
any  kind  tends  to  destroy  the  elemental 
ties  which  bind  us  together,  to  disrupt 
our  Union,  and  to  make  us  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself.  James  M.  Beck's 
article  in  last  Sunday's  Times  is  of  the 
kind  which,  serving  no  good  purpose, 
helps  to  loosen,  if  not  sever,  our  most 
vital  domestic  ties.  While  not  for  an 
instant  doubting  Mr.  Beck's  sincerity, 
we  must  take  issue  with  his  inadvertent- 
ly ill-timed  expression  of  opinion. 

The  article  in  question  is  based  on  the 
following  statement:  "  Any  discussion  of 
the  ethical  merits  of  this  great  contro- 
versy must  start  with  the  assumption 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
morality."  How  does  Mr.  Beck  define 
"  international  morality  "  ?  How  can  he 
assume  that  to  exist  which  each  of  the 
contending  nations  by  their  diverse  ac- 
tions prove  to  be  non-extant?  How  can 
he  claim  that  there  is  an  "  international 
morality "  of  accepted  form  when  each 
nation  claims  that  its  interpretation 
must  be  accepted  by  the  others? 

Mr.  Beck's  allegation  that  the  question 
"  Was  England  justified  in  declaring  war 
against  Germany?  "  is  more  easily  dis- 
posed of  than  the  questions  "  Was  Aus- 
tria justified  in  declaring  war  against 
Servia  ?  "  and  "  Was  Germany  justified 
in  declaring  war  against  Russia  and 
France  ?  "  proves  two  things — first,  that 
his  interest  lies  primarily  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  England;  second,  that  he  disre- 
gards the  fundamental  causes  and  recog- 
nizes only  the  precipitating  causes  of 
the  war. 

The  precipitating  cause  of  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  is  verbosely 


if  inadequately  covered  by  his  article. 
We  must  admit  that  a  treaty  was  broken 
by  Germany,  yet  we  contend  that  this 
broken  agreement  was  a  pretext  for  a 
war  fomented  and  impelled  by  basic 
economic  causes.  At  the  outset,  let  us 
distinguish  between  a  contract  and  a 
treaty.  A  contract  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween individuals  contemplating  enforce- 
ment by  a  court  of  law;  punishment  by 
money  damages  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  by  a  specific  performance  in  a 
very  few.  A  treaty  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween nations  contemplating  enforce- 
ment by  a  court  of  international  public 
opinion;  punishment  by  money  indem- 
nity in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by 
specific  performance  (i.  e.,  force  of 
arms)  in  a  very  few. 

Germany's   Existence  Threatened. 

Germany  contends  that  her  breach  of 
treaty  obligation  is  punishable  by  the 
payment  of  money  indemnity  to  the 
aggrieved  party.  This  she  has  offered 
to  do  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  as  she  has 
already  done  in  the  case  of  Luxemburg. 
Germany's  existence  was  so  seriously 
threatened  that  her  action  seems  justifi- 
able, and  there  remains  a  sole  moral  ob- 
ligation to  compensate  any  neutral  coun- 
try injured  by  her. 

The  mere  fact  that  Belgium  had  made 
an  unfortunate  alliance  with  England  is 
deplorable  in  that  Belgium  has  suffered 
terribly;  but  this  suffering  is  not  at- 
tributable to  Germany.  When  Japan 
violated  Chinese  neutrality,  China  pro- 
tested. Though  she  was  entitled  to  a 
money  indemnity,  there  is  no  valid  rea- 
son under  the  sun  why  the  United  States 
as  a  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  China 
should  declare  war  against  Japan.  Eng- 
land's justification,  in  so  far  as  there  can 
be  any  justification  for  adding  to  the  toll 
of  death,  is  the  sama  as  that  of  Ger- 
many, the  preservation  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

Further:  "  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the   wanton   disregard   of  these 
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solemn  obligations."  There  can  be 
nothing  wanton  in  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  that  this  European  war  is  such 
a  struggle  is  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  vast 
possible  consequences.  Then,  too,  though 
deplorable,  treaty  obligations  are  not  sol- 
emn, as  Italy  has  proved  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  so  many.  Italy's 
contention  that  this  is  an  aggressive  war 
on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Austria  is 
as  untenable  as  the  German  contention 
that  it  is  an  aggressive  war  on  the  part 
of  England.  For  this  war  was  not  an 
aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  any  na- 
tion, but  an  unavoidable  war  caused  by 
the  simultaneous  bursting  of  the  long- 
gathering  economic  storm  clouds. 

Again:  "The  ethical  aspects  of  this 
great  conflict  must  largely  depend  upon 
the  record  that  has  been  made  up  by  the 
official  communications."  This  is  sim- 
ilar  to  a  contention  that  the  ethical  rights 
in  a  case  in  court  must  depend  upon  the 
astuteness  of  counsel  in  summing  up  to 
the  jury.  "  A  court  would  be  deeply  im- 
pressed *  *  *  by  the  significant  omis- 
sions of  documents  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence." A  court  of  law,  as  our  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  surely  knows,  compels  no  one  to 
give  testimony  that  tends  to  incriminate, 
and,  furthermore,  does  not  construe  fail- 
ure to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  it  will 
tend  to  incriminate  against  the  defend- 
ant. In  the  law  the  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  every  reasonable  doubt.  It  is 
also  conceivable  that  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  defense  to  present  its  case  would 
be  granted  before  passing  judgment. 

Passing  on :  "  To  discuss  the  justice 
of  Austria's  grievances  against  Servia 
would  take  us  *  *  *  into  the  realm  of 
disputed  facts."  This  seems  a  delectable 
bit  of  humor.  We  respectfully  submit 
that  Mr.  Beck's  other  assertions  might 
also  be  considered  as  "  in  the  realm  of 
disputed  facts."  Mr.  Beck  admits  that 
Austria  had  a  just  grievance  against 
Servia,  though  he  questions  her  method 
of  redress.  Though  we  conceive  that  in 
the  unfortunate  European  tangle  Aus- 
tria relied  on  German  support  in  the 
event  of  international  conflict,  we  submit 


that  reliance  on  Russian  support  was  a 
bigger  factor  in  encouraging  little  Servia 
to  defy  her  big  neighbor  than  the  re- 
moter help  that  Germany  would  furnish 
Austria  in  the  event  of  the  conflict 
spreading. 

Austria,  in  the  exercise  of  her  right 
to  engage  in  a  punitive  expedition  against 
Servia,  guaranteed  that  she  would  do 
nothing  to  generalize  the  conflict  by  her 
assurances  to  Russia  and  to  the  world 
that  there  would  be  no  annexation  of 
Servian  territory  or  annihilation  of  the 
Servian  Kingdom.  Whether  these  assur- 
ances were  genuine  or  not  is  impossible 
of  determination.  We  have  no  right  to 
constitute  ourselves  arbiters  of  their 
sincerity. 

No  European  Solidarity. 

Mr.  Beck  speaks  of  "  the  solidarity  of 
European  civilization  and  the  fact  that 
by  policy  and  diplomatic  intercourse 
*  *  *  a  United  European  State  exists, 
even  though  its  organization  be  as  yet 
inchoate."  This  solidarity  is  conspicuous 
only  by  its  utter  non-existence.  What- 
ever may  have  been  achieved  by  policy 
and  diplomatic  intercourse  has  been 
marred  and  rendered  useless  by  the  lines 
of  demarkation  of  the  spheres  of  influ- 
ence of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and 
by  the  racial  and  temperamental  incon- 
gruities of  Europe's  population. 

We  read:  "Servia  had  forty-eight 
hours  to  answer;  *  *  *  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  had  barely  a  day  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Why  should  an  Austro- 
Servian  war  compromise  the  peace  of 
Europe?  "  Was  it  not  because  of  the 
tangled  web  of  international  diplomacy, 
the  Triple  Entente  as  well  as  the  Triple 
Alliance  ? 

Referring  to  a  German  warning  in  re- 
gard to  Austria's  demands  on  Servia, 
"  the  German  Foreign  Office  anticipates 
that  Servia  'will  refuse  to  comply  with 
these  demands ' — why,  if  they  were  jus- 
tified?" We  grieve  at  the  shattered  ideal 
of  Mr.  Beck,  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
international  calamity  which  has  befallen 
the  world,  still  can  believe  that  all  jus- 
tifiable demands  are  complied  with. 

Again,  quoting  German  ""V^^^ite  Pa- 
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per,"  Annex  IB,  Germany  desired  "  that 
the  dispute  be  localized,  since  any  inter- 
vention of  another  power,  on  account  of 
the  various  alliance  obligations,  would 
bring  consequences  impossible  to  meas- 
ure." The  explanation  of  this  statement 
is  not — an  aggressor  threatens  his  ad- 
versary, but,  rather,  a  prudent  man  begs 
opposing  factions  to  keep  cool. 

Great  space  is  devoted  in  the  article 
In  question  to  Germany's  unwillingness 
to  place  the  Austro-Servian  controversy 
in  the  hands  of  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  As  Germany  disavows 
all  interest  in  the  controversy,  if  she 
speaks  truly,  it  was  not  within  her  power 
to  dictate  to  her  ally  in  a  matter  which 
she  could  in  nowise  control  except  by 
force  of  arms.  Furthermore,  had  she 
had  the  power,  how  could  she  be  expected 
to  exert  pressure  on  her  ally  to  leave  a 
vital  controversy  to  a  court  of  four,  two 
of  whom  were  bound  by  alliances  with 
Russia,  Austria's  real  antagonist,  and  a 
third,  (Italy,)  as  subsequent  events  have 
shown,  Austria's  natural,  geographical, 
and  hereditary  enemy  ?  At  best,  had  each 
power  held  to  its  treaty  obligations, 
there  would  have  been  a  deadlock. 

Further:  "The  Russian  Minister  *  *  * 
called  at  the  German  Foreign  Office  and 
asked  it  *  to  urge  upon  Vienna  *  *  * 
to  take  up  this  line  of  conciliation.  Ja- 
gow  replied  that  he  could  not  advise  Aus- 
tria to  yield.' "  Elsewhere  in  the  article 
a  statement  is  made  that  the  Austro- 
Servian  and  Austro-Russian  questions 
"for  all ' practical  purposes  *  *  *  were 
indistinguishable."  This  inconsistency 
of  having  Servia  in  the  light  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  then  again  in  the  light  of  an 
agent  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
to  a  clear  analysis  of  the  precipitating 
cause  of  the  war.  The  logical  explana- 
tion of  Servia 's  position  is  that  of  Rus- 
sia's agent.  Hence  Germany  could  not 
be  expected  to  exert  the  same  pressure 
on  an  allied  principal  that  Russia  could 
exert  on  her  agent. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  engaged  in 
many  blundering  diplomatic  quibbles  in 
the  final  stages  of  preparation  for  the 
war;  but  it  is  also  true  that  England 
quibbled,  though  with  greater  diplomatic 


finesse;  for  instance,  **  Sir  Edward  Grey 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  German  Am- 
bassador that  *  •  ♦  if  Germany 
would  make  any  reasonable  proposals  to 
preserve  peace,  and  Russia  and  France 
rejected  it,  that  *  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consequences.' "  Here  it  is  apparent  to 
every  one  that  the  word  "  reasonable " 
begs  the  questions. 

Slav  and  Teuton. 

The  German  people  were  encouraged  to 
relish  the  idea  of  a  war  against  Russia 
once  that  war  became  likely,  for  sooner 
or  later  it  seemed  inevitable  that  Slav 
and  Teuton  would  clash,  and  Germany 
felt  confident  that  at  the  present  time 
she  outmatched  her  enemy.  The  Rus- 
sians, too,  were  encouraged  to  desire  the 
Slav  provinces  of  Austria,  which  racially 
are  a  part  of  the  Russian  domain.  The 
English  people  were  made  to  relish  this 
opportunity  to  strike  their  great  com- 
mercial competitor,  especially  when  they 
could  do  so  with  little  likelihood  of  un- 
favorable criticisms.  Finally,  the  im- 
pressionable French  people  were  stirred 
to  thoughts  of  revenge  and  recovery  of 
their  lost  provinces. 

Sympathy  with  any  country  in  this 
most  disgraceful  yet  most  inevitable  of 
wars  brands  the  sympathizer  as  a  party 
to  the  material  and  lustful  purposes  of  at 
least  one  of  the  combatants.  There  is  no 
ethical  justification  of  this  war  from  any 
standpoint.  There  is  no  justification  of 
this  war  from  any  standpoint.  There  is 
only  an  explanation  of  the  war  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  All  these  specious 
arguments  on  the  precipitating  causes  of 
the  war  can  be  but  for  the  display  of 
brilliant  forensic  oratory  and  matchless 
diction.  Let  us  thrust  aside  in  these  dark 
moments  of  peril  and  horror  all  subter- 
fuge. 

England,  overburdened  with  taxation, 
was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Russia, 
whose  masses  were  overridden  roughshod 
by  a  bureaucracy  weighting  down  the 
peasants  with  onerous  national  burdens, 
expected  sooner  or  later  the  cataclysmic 
upheaval  with  which  the  Nihilistic  socie- 
ties have  long  been  threatening  its  tyran- 
nical Government.     France,  seriously  fi- 
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nancially  embarrassed  because  of  crop 
impoverishment  and  bad  foreign  invest- 
ments in  Brazil,  Russia,  and  the  Balkans, 
was  subject  to  continued  internal  political 
upheavals,  with  ever-changing  Ministries 
and  a  growing  Socialist  Party. 

Austria,  "  the  ramshackle  empire," 
was  in  danger  of  disintegrating  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  infusibility  of  its  racially  dif- 
ferent elements.  Germany,  in  a  blind 
race  for  commercial  supremacy,  suffered 
from  industrial  overproduction,  thus 
creating  an  unhealthy  financial  condition 
which  fortified  the  Socialist  Party  to  an 


extent  which  threatened  her  imperialistic 
form  of  government  itself. 

So  these  monarchies  whose  days  were 
numbered,  because  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  a  world 
gone  mad  with  national  excesses  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  civilization,  in 
reality  the  price  of  our  moderinization, 
in  a  final  desperate  effort  to  rally  their 
waning  fortunes  stampeded  their  awak- 
ening masses  into  a  ruinous  interracial 
war  in  order  to  stave  off  the  torch  and 
the  guillotine. 

GEORGE  E.  BERNHEIMER. 

New  York,  Oct.  30,  1914. 


Russia  to  Blame 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

ALLOW  me  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  to  the  article  of 
James  M.  Beck,  entitled  "  Case 
of  the  Double  Alliance  vs.  the 
Triple  Entente,"  published  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  Oct.  25,  1914: 

The  case  of  "  Russian  Mobilization  vs. 
German  Mediation."  Q. — Upon  whom 
was  the  duty  to  yield? 

Mr.  Beck  has  spent  considerable  time 
and  effort  to  prove,  at  least  by  infer- 
ence, that  Germany  must  have  been  in- 
formed beforehand  of  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum to  Servia.  Personally,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  ultimatum  in  question 
was  sent  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  Germany;  and,  whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  I  maintain  that  it  was 
Austria's  duty  to  inform  her  ally  before 
taking  a  step  which  was  likely  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  concession  of  this  point  takes  me 
immediately  to  the  ultimatum  itself  and 
to  the  question,  "  Was  the  tenor  of  the 
ultimatum  justified  ?  "  Mr.  Beck,  in  his 
judgment,  says:  "The  ultimatum  is 
grossly  unreasonable  and  disappropriate 
to  any  grievance  that  Austria  had." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Beck  is  right,  but  I  have 
good  reasons  to  think  that  the  tenor  of 
the  ultimatum  was  fully  justified,  in 
view  of  Servia's  former  conduct. 


Austria  was  dealing  here  with  a  Gov- 
ernment the  real  spirits  of  which  had 
come  into  power  by  the  commission  of 
one  of  the  most  dastardly  crimes  of 
modern  times.  A  crime  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  commission,  sent  a  shock  of 
horror  through  the  entire  civilized  world, 
to  wit,  "  the  outrageous  murder  of  the 
former  King  and  Queen  of  Servia,"  out- 
rageous because  it  was  perpetrated  by 
the  so-called  aristocracy  of  Servia.  The 
long-continued  agitation  carried  on  by 
Servia  against  Austria,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Russia,  which  finally  culminated 
in  another  no  less  outrageous  assassina- 
tion, that  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand and  his  consort,  to  my  idea  fully 
justified  Austria  in  making  demands 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
might  have  been  termed  "  unreasonable." 

The  question  whether  Austria  was  jus- 
tified in  going  to  war  against  Servia  is 
a  debatable  one,  but  I  respectfully  refer 
to  the  fact  that  our  own  country,  the 
United  States,  was  only  very  recently  on 
the  verge  of  precipitating  war  with  a 
"  much  weaker "  nation  than  ours,  on 
account  of  the  latter's  refusal  to  salute 
the  American  flag.  Neither  did  we  stop 
on  that  occasion  with  the  ultimatum,  but 
vwe  followed  it  up  with  dispatching  a 
fleet  of  warships,  the  landing  of  troops, 
and  the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz.' 
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From  the  time  Austria's  ultimatum 
was  sent  all  the  g^eat  powers  seemed 
to  have  professed  a  g^reat  eagerness  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Mr.  Beck  as- 
serts that  Germany  was  not  sincere  in 
its  desire  for  peace  and  could  have 
avoided  the  war  if  it  had  seriously  tried 
to  exert  its  influence  over  Austria.  This 
finding  is  based  on  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  Germany  failed  to 
achieve  any  results. 

To  determine  whether  Mr.  Beck  is  jus- 
tified in  finding  as  he  does,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  examine  the  exact 
status  of  the  powers  at  the  time  the  ulti- 
matum was  sent.  We  find  that  Austria 
had  a  just  grievance  against  Servia,  for 
which  it  was  seeking  redress.  An  issue 
was  therefore  raised  between  Austria 
and  Servia.  Germany,  although  Austria's 
ally,  immediately  defined  its  attitude  by 
declaring  emphatically  that  "  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  one  for  settlement  be- 
tween Servia  and  Austria  alone." 
Why  Did  Russia  Mobilize? 

I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Beck  to  answer  the 
following  question:  By  what  right — 
moral,  legal,  or  equitable — did  Russia 
make  Servia's  cause  its  own?  Did  Rus- 
sia have  any  alliance  with  Servia?  I 
further  ask:  What  privity  existed  be- 
tween Austria,  Servia,  and  Russia? 

Suppose  Mr.  Beck  can  justify  the  action 
of  Russia,  although  a  "  rank  outsider," 
in  taking  Servia's  part,  how  can  he  pos- 
sibly justify  the  positively  unreasonable 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  most  dan- 
gerous step  of  "  actual  mobilization  "  on 
the  part  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Beck  has  tried  to  justify  the  mo- 
bilization by  quoting  the  Russian  excuse 
"  that  Russia's  mobilization  was  only  for 
a  defense  against  Austria."  On  close 
examination  what  does  this  amount  to? 
It  resolves  itself  into  a  situation  some- 
what like  this:  A  sends  an  ultimatum  to 
B  seeking  redress  for  a  wrong  committed 
by  B  upon  A,  whereupon  C  mobilizes 
"  for  defense  against  A."  I  leave  it  to 
the  average  American  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  find  a  reason  for  C's  mo- 
bilization "  for  defense  against  A."  Mr. 
Beck  might  as  well  try  to  justify  a 
mobilization  on  the  part  of  Japan  if  the 


United  States  was  preparing  to  invade 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  an 
insult  to  the  American  flag.  Does  Mr. 
Beck  realize  the  seriousness  of  actual 
mobilization  by  Russia  at  that  critical 
moment?  Not  one  of  the  other  powers 
dared  to  take  this  one  step  which  annong 
nations  is  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

And  what  did  the  Kaiser  do  at  this 
moment?  He  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
do,  and,  I  dare  say,  the  only  thing  our 
American  Nation  could  have  done  under 
the  same  circumstances.  He  wired  the 
Czar  and  stated:  "I  am  willing  to  bring 
my  influences  to  bear  upon  Austria,  pro- 
vided you  agree  to  cease  mobilization." 
Was  this  demand  unreasonable?  What 
else  could  Germany  have  done,  I  ask, 
with  the  Russian  bear  standing  on  the 
border  with  the  sword  already  drawn? 
This  moment  was  the  crucial  and  decisive 
one  in  the  prologue  to  this  awful  world 
drama. 

The  only  question  therefore  and  the 
all-important  one  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Civilization,  is.  Whose  duty  was 
it  to  yield?  Was  it  Russia's,  with  the 
sword  already  drawn  against  a  country 
which  had  not  attacked  it,  not  even 
threatened  it,  or  was  it  Germany's,  with 
the  sword  in  the  sheath? 

In  his  "  conclusion,"  Mr.  Beck  speaks 
of  Germany  as  "  beset  on  every  hand  by 
powerful  antagonists."  Does  he  really 
mean  to  deprive  the  German  Emperor  of 
the  right  to  demand  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  mediation  on  his  part  the 
discontinuance  of  mobilization  by  Rus- 
sia? 

Mr.  Beck  in  his  "  judgment "  under 
Paragraph  4  says  "  that  Austria,  having 
mobilized  its  army,  Russia  was  reason- 
ably justified  in  mobilizing  its  forces." 
The  use  of  the  qualifying  word  "  reason- 
ably "  seems  to  indicate  that  even  Mr. 
Beck  is  not  quite  certain  that  Russia  was 
in  fact  justified  in  mobilizing  its  forces. 

Is  it  reasonable,  just,  and  fair  of  Mr. 
Beck  to  expect  Germany,  "  beset  on 
every  hand  by  powerful  antagonists,"  to 
permit  Russia  to  continue  mobilizing  its 
18,000,000  soldiers  and  have  Germany 
believe  that  Russia  was   sincere   in   its 
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"  peaceful  intentions  "  in  the  face  of  ac- 
tual mobilization?  At  this  moment  the 
German  Kaiser  made  a  very  reasonable 
demand  upon  Russia  to  cease  mobiliza- 
tion, and  I  ask  every  fair-minded  Ameri- 
can, whether  lawyer  or  layman,  "  whose 
duty  it  was  to  yield "  at  this  moment. 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  settle 
the  much-disputed  point  as  to  the  actual 
cause  of  the  war. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  ask  Mr,  Beck: 
Why  expect  so  much  of  Germany  and 
nothing  of  Russia,  when  Germany  had 
not  merely  professed  her  peaceful  inten- 
tions, but  actually  maintained  peace  for 
over  forty  years,  during  which  period 
not  a  foot  of  territory  had  been  acquired 
by  her  through  conquest?  This  is  a 
fact. 

Coming  into  a  court  of  law  supported 
by  such  a  reputation,  does  Mr.  Beck 
really  believe  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  would  have  been  in  favor  of  Russia  ? 
Does  Mr.  Beck  really  believe  that  the  de- 
cision would  have  been  against  Germany, 
whose  war  lord  was  begging  the  Czar 
almost  on  his  knees  to  avoid  the  awful 
calamity  by  the  discontinuance  of  mobil- 
ization ? 

Picture  the  United  States  about  to  in- 
vade Mexico  to  redress  an  insult  to  the 
American  flag.  Picture  England  as  the 
ally  of  the  United  States,  and  Japan  sup- 


porting Mexico,  without  any  alliance 
existing  between  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries. To  make  this  example  conform  to 
the  actual  facts  under  discussion,  we 
must,  of  course,  assume  that  both  Japan 
and  England  are  situated  in  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  across  the  bor- 
der from  the  United  States  and  England. 
Japan,  with  an  army  of  18,000,000  sol- 
diers, (assumed  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment,) mobilizes  her  army,  professedly 
for  defense  against  the  United  States. 
Could  any  fair-minded  American  possibly 
expect  England  to  intercede  with  her  ally, 
the  United  States,  without  first  demand- 
ing the  demobilization  of  Japan?  Whose 
duty  was  it  to  yield? 

The  actual  fact  is  that  Germany  even 
then  did  not  declare  war  against  Russia 
until  Russian  soldiers  had  actually 
crossed  not  the  Austrian  but  the  German 
border. 

I  may  add  that  in  writing  the  above  I 
am  prompted  only  by  the  very  natural 
desire,  viz.,  to  impress  upon  the  jury  com- 
posed of  the  American  people  the  one 
fact  which  should  be  given  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
arrive  at  a  just  verdict  in  the  case  sub- 
mitted, and  this  fact  is  "  the  mobilization 
of  Russia." 

FRANK   SEGGEBRUCH. 

New  York,  Oct.  29,  1914. 


In  Defense  of  Austria 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

REFERRING  to  your  editorial, 
"The  Evidence  Examined,"  in 
your  Sunday  edition,  I  wish  to 
protest  emphatically  against 
your  assertion  that  a  "  Court  of  Civiliza- 
tion "  must  inevitably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Germany  precipitated  the 
war.  There  are  still  millions  of  civilized 
people  who  see  these  things  quite  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  Beck  makes  out  a  case  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  accusing  party — of 
course,  nobody  will  doubt  the  legal  abil- 


ities of  Mr.  Beck — but  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Civilization  there  is  also 
a  law:  audiatur  et  altera  pars.  Mr.  Beck, 
as  he  presents  the  case  to  the  court,  has 
not  mentioned  very  important  points 
which,  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  be  most  vital  ones. 

At  first  the  breach  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality, admitted  and  regretted  by  the 
German  Government,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question — who  precipitated  the 
war?  It  constituted  only  an  action  of 
the  war  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
call  in  your  editorial  the  Austrian  ulti- 
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matum  a  savage  one  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  ultimatum  started  the 
stone  rolling  and  brought  finally  the 
general  clash  in  Europe  about.  This  pre- 
sumption, when  presented  to  the  court, 
will  have  to  be  thoroughly  proved,  be- 
cause there  are  many  people,  fair  and 
just,  as  you  consider  yourself,  who  are 
convinced  of  the  ample  justification  of 
this  ultimatum. 

It  is  hardly  describable  how  many 
criminal  acts  have  been  committed  by 
Servians  against  the  very  existence  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  for  the  last  six  years, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment and  approved  by  it,  by  intriguing 
against  Austria's  right  to  cultivate  her 
own  territory,  Bosnia,  spreading  secret 
societies  all  over  the  empire,  &c. 

The  awful  crime,  the  assassination  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  only  the  finish 
of  a  long  chain  of  like  acts.  These  facts, 
which  immediately  lead  up  to  the  ulti- 
matum, ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
first  place  by  judging  Austria's  justifica- 
tion for  sending  this  ultimatum  to  Servia. 
A  just  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Civilization 
will,  I  am  convinced,  carefully  study  the 
ante-history  and  in  all  probability  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  ultimatum  was 
amply  justified  and  Servia  fully  deserved 
the  severest  punishment  possible. 

Mr.  Beck  presents  to  the  court  the 
Russian  interference  with  this  intended 
punishment  and  forgets  to  tell  the  Judge 
that  Russia  had  not  the  least  right  to 
this  interference.   No  foreign  power  had. 


Therefore,  Austria  was  entirely  within 
her  right  to  decline  any  negotiations  with 
Russia  about  this  punishment  before  its 
completion.  Nevertheless,  the  German 
Government  brought  these  negotiations 
about,  and,  while  these  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily,  Russia  mobilized, 
mobilized  all  along  her  western  frontier 
against  Austria  and  Germany,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  had  promised 
not  to  do  so  and  officials  in  Petrograd 
had  pledged  their  words  to  the  contrary. 

Russia  knew  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  war  with  Austria  alone,  as 
well  as  Germany  knew  that  a  war  with 
Russia  meant  a  war  with  France.  If  the 
laws  of  morality  rule  in  the  Court  of 
Civilization,  they  should  above  all  be  ap- 
plied to  the  conduct  of  Servia  and  Russia. 
Austria  was  in  a  state  of  self-defense, 
when  she  decided  not  to  bear  any  longer 
Servia's  treacherous  and  murderous  at- 
tacks against  her  existence;  this  is  en- 
tirely within  the  boundaries  of  the  laws 
of  morality.  Russia,  however,  without 
the  slightest  right,  moral  or  legal,  at- 
tacked Austria  from  the  back  by  inter- 
fering with  Austria's  own  affairs. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a 
careful  student  of  the  papers,  by  consid- 
ering the  ante-history  of  the  war,  which, 
as  you  will  admit,  is  very  essential,  may 
come  to  a  quite  different  conclusion  and 
Mr.  Beck  as  State's  attorney  will  have  a 
hard  stand  against  the  counsel  of  the 
defendant.  EDWARD  PICK. 

New  York,  Oct  27,  1914. 


Defense  of  the  Dual  Alliance — A  Reply 

By  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach. 

Instructor  of  Fine  Arts,  Harvard,  1S99-1903 ;  Instructor  in  History  of  Art, 
Wellesley  Collegre,  1899-1902 ;  Lecturer  in  History  of  Art,  Bradford  Academy, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Autiior  of  many  boolts  on  Greeic  and  Roman  sculpture  and 
the  iiistory  of  painting.     Served  in  tlie  German  Army,  1880-91. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK  has  elo- 
quently argued  the  case  of  the 
Allies  against  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  and  submit- 
ted his  findings  with  confident  assurance 
of  their  acceptance  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Civilization.  Carried  away  by  his  zeal 
he  has  at  times  used  terms  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence,  such  as  "  the  irrepres- 
sible Kaiser,"  "stupid  falsehood,"  "du- 
plicity," and  the  like,  but  since  the  court 
can  be  trusted  to  disregard  such  expres- 
sions no  further  attention  will  be  paid  to 
them. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  article  is  not 
a  reply  but  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Beck's 
argument,  for,  wherever  our  personal 
sympathies  may  lie,  we  are  all  equally 
interested  in  discovering  the  truth.  In 
the  final  settlement  of  peace  American 
public  opinion  may,  nay,  will,  have  a 
prominent  voice.  If  it  is  exerted  on  the 
strength  of  a  true  understanding  of  Euro- 
pean events,  it  will  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lasting  peace. 

As  to  the  evidence  submitted  Mr. 
Beck  seems  to  err  in  believing  that  Gov- 
ernments are  accustomed  to  publish  in 
their  variods  white,  gray,  or  orange 
papers  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  This  is  nowhere 
done,  for  there  are  many  bits  of  informa- 
tion which  come  to  a  Government 
through  its  diplomatic  connections  which 
it  would  be  indelicate,  discourteous,  or 
unwise  to.  give  to  the  public.  The  offi- 
cial documents  on  American  foreign  re- 
lations and  all  white,  gray,  or  orange 
papers  are  "  edited."  They  are  under- 
stood to  be  so  by  Congress,  Parliament, 
the  Reichstag,  the  Duma,  &c.,  and  no 
charge  of  dishonesty  can  be  maintained 
against  the  respective  Governments  on 
that  score. 


If  the  Chancellor  says  that  Germany 
was  using  her  good  offices  in  Vienna, 
this  is  as  valuable  a  bit  of  evidence  as 
the  reprint  of  a  dispatch  in  the  "  White 
Paper,"  unless  we  wish  to  impugn  his 
veracity,  and  in  that  case  the  copy  of  a 
dispatch  would  be  valueless,  for  he  might 
haved  forged  it.  The  entire  argument, 
therefore,  against  Germany  and  Austria, 
based  on  what  Mr.  Beck  calls  the  "  sup- 
pression of  vitally  important  documents," 
is  void,  unless  you  will  apply  it  equally 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  countries. 

In  Sir  Edward  Grey's  "  White  Paper  " 
Mr.  Beck  has  missed  no  important  docu- 
ments because  he  looked  at  England's 
well-prepared  case  through  sympathetic 
eyes,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask, 
"  Where  are  all  the  documents  bearing 
on  Italian  neutrality?  "  Does  he  believe 
that  England  was  so  little  interested  in 
the  question  whether  she  would  have  to 
fight  two  or  three  foes,  and  whether  her 
way  to  Egypt  and  India  would  be  safe 
or  threatened  ?  There  are  many  dispatches 
to  and  from  Rome  included  in  the  "  White 
Paper,"  but  not  a  mention  of  Italy's 
position. 

The  first  paper  contains  a  letter  to 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  con- 
cerning the  Austro-Servian  relations.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
attention  was  called  to  this  question  by 
his  Ambassador  in  Vienna?  Where  is 
his  letter?  Or,  if  Sir  Edward  thought 
of  it  himself,  why  did  he  not  mention 
his  conversation  also  to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen 
in  Vienna?  Where  is  this  note?  Are 
we  to  assume  that  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen 
made  his  first  report  on  July  23,  al- 
though Sir  Edward  Goschen  in  Berlin 
had  an  interesting  report  to  make  a  day 
earlier  ? 

We  can  thus  go  through  the  whole 
British  "  White  Paper  "  and  discover  the 
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omission  of  many  interesting  documents. 

No.  38  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  in  Rome,  dated  on  July  23  and 
received  on  July  27.  He  had  no  doubt 
sent  also  a  telegram.  What  did  it 
contain,  and  why  was  it  not  published 
under  the  date  of  its  arrival  instead  of 
the  letter  which  had  been  delayed  in 
transit  ? 

Where  Is  No.  28? 

In  No.  29  Sir  Edward  Grey  refers  In 
a  telegram  to  Sir  R.  Rodd  to  what  "  I 
had  said  to  the  German  Ambassador." 
Such  a  reference  could  have  a  meaning 
for  Sir  R.  Rodd  only  if  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  this  conversation.  There  is  no 
dispatch  printed  in  the  "  White  Paper  " 
conta-ining  this  information.  Possibly 
it  was  so  entwined  with  other  instruc- 
tions, which  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not 
care  to  have  known,  that  it  could  not  be 
published.  Was  it  perhaps  sent  to  the 
printer  first  as  No.  28,  and  removed  at 
the  last  moment  when  it  was  too  late  to 
change  the  subsequent  numbers?  Or,  if 
this  assumption  is  wrong,  what  was 
printed  originally  as  No.  28?  Where  is 
No.  28?  There  are  other  omissions,  and 
one  especially  noteworthy  one  between 
Nos.  80  and  106  which  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  English 
"  White  Paper  "  loses  much  of  the  value 
of  a  complete  record,  which  it  has  had 
in  the  eyes  of  many.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  those  dispatches  which  have 
been  printed,  but  it  becomes  incumbent 
upon  the  searcher  after  the  truth  to  in- 
quire whether  the  existence  of  unprinted 
(in  the  case  of  the  German  "White  Pa- 
per "  Mr.  Beck  uses  the  term  "  sup- 
pressed ")  papers  may  not  at  times  alter 
the  interpretation  which  should  be  given 
to  those  that  are  printed. 

Since  we  have  no  published  records 
anywhere  concerning  the  advice  given  to 
Italy  by  the  Allies,  and  the  gradual 
steps  leading  up  to  Italy's  decision  to 
remain  neutral;  nor  any  hint  as  to  the 
day  when  her  decision  was  communi- 
cated to  England  and  the  other  powers, 
it  would  be  futile  to  speculate  on  this 
subject     Since,  however,  the  Queen  of 


Italy  and  the  wife  of  the  Comniander  in 
Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  are  sisters, 
and  since  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Allies  to  keep  Italy  neutral,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  an  exchange 
of  opinion  took  place  between  Italy  and 
the  Allies  concerning  the  conditions  un- 
der which  Italy  would  remain  neutral. 

If  the  actual  opening  of  hostilities 
could  be  so  managed  that  Germany  could 
be  called  the  aggressor,  then  Italy  prob- 
ably declared  that  she  would  not  enter 
the  war.  This  is  a  very  important  phase 
of  the  case,  and  the  omission  from  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  "White  Paper"  of  all 
dispatches  dealing  with  Italian  neutral- 
ity is  much  to  be  regretted. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  Italian 
dispatches  here,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  at  once  all  the  communications 
which  are  published  as  having  passed  be- 
tween Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  in  Rome. 
They  are  numbered  19,  (perhaps  28,)  29, 
35,  36,  38,  49,  57,  63,  64,  80,  81,  86,  92, 
100,  and  106,  of  which  the  important 
numbers  are  38,  57,  64,  80,  and  86. 

On  July  23  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  in- 
formed that  "  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion lay  in  the  conviction  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  prestige,  after 
the  many  disillusions  which  the  turn  of 
events  in  the  Balkans  has  occasioned,  to 
score  a  definite  success."    (No.  38.) 

Austria,  in  other  words,  believed  that 
to  let  the  murder  of  her  heir-apparent 
pass  unpunished  would  have  meant  a 
deathblow  to  her  prestige,  and  conse- 
quently, as  any  one  familiar  with  her 
conditions  will  agree,  to  her  existence. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  on  July  25 
said  (see  No.  17,  report  from  Sir  G. 
Buchanan)  that  she  could  not  "  allow 
(note  the  word)  Austria  to  crush  Servia 
and  become  the  predominant  power  in 
the  Balkans,  and  if  she  feels  secure  of 
the  support  of  France,  she  will  face  all 
the  risks  of  war." 

These  two  dispatches  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell. 
Austria  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death  for 
her,  while  Russia  claimed  the  right  of 
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preventing  Austria  from  becoming  the 
predominate  power  in  the  Balkans,  and 
actually  threatened  war.  Russia  did  not 
claim  to  be  concerned  with  the  justice  of 
Austria's  demands  on  Servia. 

No  such  definite  word  of  Russia's  in- 
tention was  sent  to  Germany,  for  on  July 
26  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen  reported  Germany's 
confident  belief  that  "  Russia  will  keep 
quiet  during  the  chastisement  of  Servia." 
(No.  32.) 

On  the  next  day  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  re- 
ports from  Rome  (No.  57)  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  believes  that 
"  if  Servia  will  even  now  accept  it  (the 
Austrian  note)  Austria  will  be  satisfied  " 
and  refrain  from  a  punitive  war.  He, 
moreover,  believes — and  this  is  very  im- 
portant— that  Servia  may  be  induced  to 
accept  the  note  in  its  entirety  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  four  powers  invited  to  the 
conference,  and  this  would  enable  her  to 
say  that  she  had  yielded  to  Europe  and 
not  to  Austria-Hungary  alone."  Since 
Italy  was  to  be  one  of  the  four  powers, 
the  Minister's  belief  was  doubtless  based 
on  accurate  information.  There  is  then 
as  late  as  July  27  no  claim  made  by  Ser- 
via that  Austria's  demands  are  unreason- 
able. She  only  hates  to  yield  to  Austria 
alone.  Austria,  in  the  meanwhile,  (No. 
57,)  repeats  her  assurance  that  she  de- 
mands no  territorial  sacrifices  from 
Servia. 

On  the  next  day,  July  28,  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  reports  (No.  64)  that  "  Servia 
might  still  accept  the  whole  Austrian 
note,  if  some  explanation  were  given  re- 
garding mode  in  which  Austrian  agents 
would  require  to  intervene."  Austria,  on 
her  part,  had  explained  that  "  the  co- 
operation of  the  Austrian  agents  in  Ser- 
via was  to  be  only  in  investigation,  not 
in  judicial  or  administrative  measures. 
Servia  was  said  to  have  willfully  misin- 
terpreted this."  (No.  64.) 

From  these  reports  it  appears  that  the 
differences  between  Austria  and  Servia 
were  on  the  way  to  a  solution.  Austria 
claimed  that  her  demands  were  just,  and 
Servia  did  not  deny  this.  Austria  further 
claimed  that  her  prestige,  her  very  exist- 
ence, demanded  the  prompt  compliance 
with  her  requests  by  Servia.      She  ex- 


plained in  a  satisfactory  way  the  one 
point  on  which  Servia  had  taken  excep- 
tions, and  Servia  was  on  the  point  of 
complying,  and  would  have  complied,  if 
the  powers  had  been  willing  to  let  her  do 
so.  Such  a  conclusion  of  the  incident 
would  have  strengthened  Austria's  pres- 
tige and  assured  the  punishment  of  the 
murderers  of  Serajevo. 

Russia's  Remark  About  Austria. 

The  reason  why  Servia  was  not  allowed 
to  submit  was  Russia's  remark,  quoted 
above,  that  she  would  not  "  allow  "  Aus- 
tria to  become  the  predominant  power  in 
the  Balkans.  It  was,  therefore,  Russia's 
task  to  prevent  Servia  from  accepting 
Austria's  note.  Since  war  was  her  alter- 
native, baldly  stated  to  England  from  the 
first,  she  had  to  do  three  things — first, 
to  secure  as  many  allies  as  possible;  sec- 
ondly, to  weaken  her  enemies,  preferably 
by  detaching  from  them  Italy,  and,  third- 
ly, to  get  as  much  of  a  start  in  her  mo- 
bilization as  possible. 

The  treaties  between  Russia,  France, 
and  Great  Britain,  unlike  those  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  have  never 
been  published.  Whatever  their  wording 
may  be,  Russia  was  at  first  apparently 
not  absolutely  sure  of  the  support  of 
France,  (No.  17,)  and  France,  it  would 
seem,  was  unwilling  to  tempt  fate  with- 
out the  help  of  England.  That  England 
should  be  willing  to  join  such  a  combi- 
nation for  such  a  cause  seemed  so  pre- 
posterous to  Germany  that  she  did  not 
believe  it.  Without  England  no  France, 
without  France  no  war,  for  alone  Russia 
could  not  measure  herself  against  Aus- 
tria. Austria  would  not  have  attacked 
her  of  her  own  free  will,  but  if  Russia 
had  attacked  Austria,  the  whole  world 
knew  from  the  published  treaties  that 
Germany  was  bound  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  her  ally.  It  would  have  been 
two  against  one,  and  the  two  could  have 
waited  until  Russia  had  finished  her 
cumbersome  mobilization.  For  even  if 
she  had  her  whole  army  of  many  million 
men  on  the  frontier,  Austria  and  Ger- 
many together  were  strong  enough  to 
stem  her  advance. 

Russia's  only  chance,  therefore,  when 
Servia  was  on  the  point  of  ^yielding,  and 
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Austria  had  almost  re-established  her 
prestige,  was  to  secure  the  help  of 
France,  but  this  meant  also  the  promise 
of  England. 

The  demands  made  on  England  by 
Russia,  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the 
"  White  Paper,"  are  too  well  known  to 
deserve  repetition.  This  was  the  chief 
thing  that  counted,  to  get  England's 
promise.  The  next  was  to  detach  Italy 
from  her  allies,  (but  of  this  there  are 
no  documents  available,)  and  the  third 
to  gain  time  for  her  mobilization. 
All  the  other  suggestions  and  counter- 
suggestions  which  fill  the  English 
"  White  Paper "  are  insignificant,  as 
soon  as  the  fundamental  positions  of 
Austria  and  Russia  are  understood. 

Germany  has  claimed  that  England 
promised  her  support  to  Russia  and 
France  on  July  30,  or  in  the  night  of 
July  29,  and,  to  prove  it,  has  published 
the  letter  from  the  Belgian  Minister  in 
St.  Petersburg  to  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  printed  in  translation  in  The 
New  York  Times  on  Oct.  7.  This  letter, 
which  has  not  been  officially  denied  by 
the  Allies,  states  that  the  promise  of 
England's  support  gave  the  Russian  war 
party  the  upper  hand  and  resulted  in 
the  order  of  complete  mobilization. 

English  "  White  Paper's  "  Testimony. 

Strangely  enough,  and  doubtless  by  an 
oversight,  the  English  "  White  Paper " 
contains  two  dispatches  (Nos.  80  and 
196)  which  seem  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  M.  de  I'Escaille's  statement,  viz.,  that 
England  promised  the  Russian-French 
combination  her  support. 

On  July  29  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  wrote 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  (No.  80)  that  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 
told  him  "  there  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  making  Germany  believe  that  Russia 
was  in  earnest.  As  Germany,  however, 
was  really  anxious  for  good  relations 
with  ourselves,  if  she  believed  that  Great 
Britain  would  act  with  Russia  and 
France,  he  thought  it  would  have  a  great 
effect." 

In  a  later  dispatch  of  the  same  day 
(No.  86)  he  deprecates  Russia's  partial 
mobilization,  which  he  fears  has  spoiled 
the  chances  of  Germany's  exerting  any 
pressure  on  Austria. 


But  on  the  next  day,  July  30,  these 
remarkable  words  occur:  "  He  [the 
Italian  Minister]  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Germany  was  now  disposed  to  give 
more  conciliatory  advice  to  Austria,  as 
she  seemed  convinced  that  we  should  act 
with  France  and  Russia,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid  issue  with  us."  (No. 
106.) 

Readers  of  the  "White  Paper"  will 
look  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  such 
a  change  of  heart  on  Germany's  part. 
What  does  "  now  "  mean  in  the  last  let- 
ter? And  why  does  Germany  seem  "con- 
vinced "  that  England  will  act  with  Rus- 
sia— if  not  that  she  has  heard  of  the 
promise  mentioned  by  M.  de  I'Escaille,  as 
given  early  on  July  30  or  late  the  29th? 
The  dates  agree,  and  unless  Sir  Edward 
Grey  publishes  further  papers  to 
explain  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
between  July  29  and  July  30  one  seems 
forced  to  accept  this  explanation. 

What  is  Germany's  attitude?  Does 
she  rush  into  war?  Not  at  all,  for  she 
is  "  most  anxious  to  avoid  issue  "  wtth 
England.  (No.  106.)  Germany  knew  that 
Russia  had  begun  to  mobilize.  Every 
day,  every  hour  counted;  for  against  the 
masses  of  Russia  she  had  only  her 
greater  speed  to  match.  She  knew  that 
England  had  gone  over  to  Russia,  al- 
though she  was  probably  hoping  that  the 
alliance  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Slav 
was  not  yet  irrefragable.  Still,  the  pros- 
pects were  dark.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
efforts  were  renewed  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  Vienna. 

The  famous  exchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween royalty  began  in  the  evening  of 
July  29;  and  here  it  is  wise  to  halt  for 
a  moment.  On  July  30  the  Czar  tele- 
graphed to  the  Emperor  in  reply  to  the 
Emperor's  expression  of  regret  that  Rus- 
sia should  be  mobilizing,  as  follows:  "The 
military  measures  in  force  now  were  de- 
creed five  days  ago."  That  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Czar,  the  Russian  mobilization 
had  begun  on  July  25.  On  July  27,  how- 
ever, the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  M. 
Suchomlinow,  had  declared  to  the  Ger- 
man Military  Attache  "  on  his  word  of 
honor "  that  no  mobilization  order  had 
been  issued.    July  25,  however,  it  will  bo 
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remembered,  was  the  day  on  which  Sir 
G.  Buchanan  had  reported  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg that  Russia  will  "  face  all  risks 
of  war  "  if  she  can  feel  sure  of  the  sup- 
port of  France. 

On  July  31  Russia  mobilized  her  entire 
army,  which  led  to  Germany's  ultimatum 
that  Russia  demobilize  within  twelve 
hours.  No  reply  was  received  to  the 
request,  and  orders  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  German  Army  were  issued  at  5:15 
P.  M.,  Aug.  i,  after  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  St.  Petersburg  had  been  in- 
structed to  declare  that,  owing  to  the 
continued  mobilization  of  the  Russian 
Army,  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 

Kaiser  Tried  to  Keep  Peace. 
In  order  to  understand  this  step  one 
should  read  the  book  "  La  France  Vic- 
torieuse  dans  la  Guerre  de  Demain," 
("  France  Victorious  in  the  Next  War,") 
by  Col.  Arthur  Boucher,  published  in  1911. 
Col.  Boucher  has  stated  the  case  baldly 
and  so  simply  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand it.  In  substance  his  argument  is 
this:  "Alone  France  has  no  chance,  but 
tojjether  with  Russia  she  will  win  against 
Germany.  Suppose  the  three  countries 
are  beginning  mobilization  on  the  same 
day.  Germany  finishes  first,  France 
second,  and  Russia  last.  Germany  must 
leave  some  of  her  troops  on  her  east- 
ern frontier,  the  rest  she  throws  against 
France.  All  France  has  to  do  is  to  hold 
them  for  a  few  days.  [Col.  Boucher 
mentions  the  exact  number  of  days.  This 
book  is  not  at  hand,  and  the  writer  pre- 
fers not  to  quote  from  memory.]  Then 
Russia  comes  into  play,  more  German 
troops  will  be  needed  in  the  East,  the 
French  proceed  to  an  attack  on  their 
weakened  enemy,  and  La  France  sera 
victorieuse." 

Everything  hinges  on  just  a  couple  of 
days  or  so.  A  couple  of  days!  And  how 
much  of  a  start  had  Russia?  She  had 
begun  on  July  25;  on  July  27  definite 
news  of  the  Russian  mobilization  was  re- 
ported in  Berlin,  although  the  Minister 
of  War  denied  it  "  on  his  honor." 
On  July  30  England  was  under- 
stood to  have  promised  her  support 
to  Russia,   and  the   Czar  acknowledged 


that  Russia  had  been  mobilizing  for  the 
past  five  days.  Five  days!  And  Col. 
Boucher,  expressing  the  opinion  of  mili- 
tary experts,  had  counted  on  victory  on 
a  much  smaller  margin! 

Do  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Civilization  realize  the  almost  super- 
human efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace 
made  by  the  German  Emperor?  Russia 
has  a  start  of  five  days,  and  on  July  31 
a  start  of  six  days.  Can  we  not  hear 
all  the  military  leaders  imploring  the 
Emperor  not  to  hesitate  any  longer? 
But  in  the  interest  of  peace  the  Emperor 
delays.  He  has  kept  the  peace  for  Ger- 
many through  the  almost  thirty  years  of 
his  reign.  He  prays  to  his  God,  in  Whom 
he  has  placed  his  trust  through  all  his 
upright  life,  with  a  fervor  which  has 
often  brought  him  ridicule.  Also,  he 
still  believes  in  England,  and  hopes 
through  her  efforts  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  peace.  He  waits  another  day.  A 
start  of  seven  days  for  Russia!  The 
odds  against  Germany  have  grown  tre- 
mendously. At  last  he  orders  mobiliza- 
tion. For  a  longer  delay  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  answer  to  his  country. 
As  it  is,  there  are  many  people  who 
blame  him  severely  for  having  waited 
Ro  long. 

But  William  II.  was  right,  for  when 
the  world  will  begin  to  realize  the 
agonies  through  which  he  must  have 
passed  during  these  days  of  waiting,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  made  in  his  effort  to 
preserve  peace,  it  will  judge  Germany 
rightly,  and  call  the  Emperor  the  great 
prince  of  peace  that  he  is. 

But,  it  has  been  said,  why  did  he  not 
avoid  war,  either  by  forcing  Austria  to 
yield  to  Russia,  or,  if  she  refused,  by 
withdrawing  from  her?  In  common  with 
the  whole  of  Germany,  he  probably  felt 
that  Austria's  position  was  right.  Servia 
herself,  as  has  been  seen  above,  did  not 
claim  that  she  was  unjustly  treated, 
whatever  outsiders  thought  of  Austria's 
demands;  and  Austria  was  fully  justified 
by  past  events  in  believing  that  it  was 
with  her  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
Should  Germany  sacrifice  her  faithful 
friend  under  such  circumstances,  and  for 
what?    For  the  arrogance  of 'Russia,  who 
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would  not  "  allow "  her  to  re-establish 
her  prestige  in  a  righteous  cause?  The 
word  "  righteous  "  is  used  advisedly,  be- 
cause in  the  early  stages  of  the  contro- 
versy nobody,  not  even  Russia  nor  Servia 
herself,  denied  the  justice  of  Austria's 
demands.  The  writer  is  informed  that 
even  the  liberal  English  press  found  no 
fault  with  the  course  taken  by  Austria, 
although  it  commented  adversely  on  the 
language  used  in  the  note. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of 
peace  bought  by  Germany  at  such  a 
cost?  It  would  have  alienated  her  only 
faithful  friend  without  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  a  lasting  friendship  with  her 
opponents.  This  at  least  was  Germany's 
honest  belief.  She  may  have  been  wrong. 
History  more  probably  will  call  her  right. 
To  desert  Austria  might  have  postponed 
the  war,  but  when  it  would  have  come 
Germany  would  have  stood  alone,  and, 
worse,  she  would  have  lost  her  self- 
respect. 

This  claim  may  sound  strange  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  have  just  witnessed 
and  will  never  forget  the  suffering  of 
that  beautiful  little  country,  Belgium. 
They  hold  that,  since  Germany 
invaded  Belgium,  it  is  Germany  who 
broke  a  treaty  and  who  is  to  blame. 

Mr.  Beck  considers  this  to  be  so  self- 
evident  that  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
advance  any  proof.  He  quotes  the  Chan- 
cellor's speech,  and,  moving  for  a  quick 
verdict,  declares  his  motion  of  guilty 
carried.  The  matter,  however,  is  not 
quite  so  simple  for  the  man  who  is  seek- 
ing for  the  whole  truth.  Let  us  look  at 
the  facts. 

Belgium  was  a  neutral  country,  just 
as  any  country  has  the  right  to  declare 
itself  neutral,  with  this  difference:  that 
in  1839  she  had  promised  to  five  powers — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia — that  she  would  remain  per- 
petually neutral.  These  five  powers  in 
their  turn  had  promised  to  guarantee  her 
neutrality.  She  was,  however,  a  sov- 
ereign State,  and  as  such  had  the  un- 
doubted right  to  cease  being  neutral 
whenever  she  chose  by  abrogating  the 
Treaty  of  1839.  If  the  other  high  con- 
trating  parties  did  not  agree  with  her, 


it  was  their  right  to  try  to  coerce  Bel- 
gium to  keep  to  her  pledges,  although 
this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  in- 
fringement of  her  sovereignty. 

The  Treaty  of  1839  contains  the  word 
"  pertetual,"  but  so  does  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  in  which 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  ceded  by  France 
to  be  perpetually  an  integral  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  Does  this  mean  that 
France,  if  the  Allies  should  win,  could 
not  retake  these  provinces?  Nobody 
probably  will  believe  this. 

The  Treaty  of  1839  was  a  treaty  just 
like  the  Treaty  of  1871,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  latter  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  two  powers,  and  the 
earlier  one  between  five  powers  on  one 
side  and  Belgium  and  Holland  on  the 
other.  This  gave  certain  rights  to  all 
the  signatory  powers,  any  one  of  whom 
had  the  right  to  feel  itself  sufficiently 
aggrieved  to  go  to  war  if  any  other 
power  disregarded  the  treaty. 
Rights  of  Neutrals. 

There  was  once  another  neutral  State, 
the  city  and  district  of  Cracow,  also  es- 
tablished by  a  treaty  to  which  Great 
Britain  was  a  signatory.  Three  of  the 
signers  considered  the  conditions  de- 
veloping in  Cracow  to  be  so  threatening 
that  they  abolished  Cracow  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  Great  Britain  sent  a 
polite  note  of  protest,  and  dropped  the 
matter. 

Since  that  time,  however,  two  Hague 
Conferences  have  been  held  and  certain 
rules  agreed  upon  concerning  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals.  The  Belgian 
status  of  inviolability  rests  on  these 
rules,  called  conventions,  rather  than  on 
the  Treaty  of  1839.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870  Mr.  Gladstone 
very  clearly  stated  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  Treaty  of  1839  enforceable. 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  made  two  new 
treaties,  one  with  France  and  one  with 
Prussia  (quoted  and  discussed  in  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  Oct.  14,  1914)  in 
which  she  promised  to  defend  Belgian 
neutrality,  by  the  side  of  either  France 
or  Prussia,  against  that  one  of  them 
who  should  infringe  the  neutrality. 

These  treaties  were  to  terminate  one 
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year  after  peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  contestants.  A  treaty,  like  the 
one  of  1839,  however,  which  was  con- 
sidered unenforceable  in  1870,  can  hardly 
be  claimed  to  have  gained  new  rights  in 
1914.  In  calm  moments  nobody  will 
claim  that  a  greater  sanctity  attaches 
to  it  than  to  the  treaty  in  which  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  are  ceded  forever  to  Ger- 
many. 

No,  it  is  The  Hague  Conventions  to 
which  we  must  look.  The  first  conven- 
tion (1899)  contained  no  rules  forbid- 
ding belligerents  from  entering  neutral 
territory.  In  the  second  conference  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  formulate  such 
rules,  because  it  was  felt  that  in  war 
belligerents  are  at  liberty  to  do  what  is 
not  expressly  forbidden.  At  the  request 
of  France,  therefore,  a  new  set  of  rules 
was  suggested,  to  which  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  offered  valuable  amend- 
ments. The  rules  were  finally  accepted, 
and  are  today  parts  of  international  law. 
They  read :  "  Article  I.  The  territory  of 
neutral  powers  is  inviolable.  Article  II. 
Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops 
or  convoys  of  either  munitions  of  war  or 
supplies  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
power." 

These  articles,  together  with  the  whole 
convention  called  "  Rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  powers  and  persons  in  case  of 
war  on  land,"  have  been  ratified  and 
therefore  accepted  as  law  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia  and 
other  minor  powers.  Great  Britain  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  heart,  and,  al- 
though her  own  delegates  had  moved 
these  articles,  she  refused  to  ratify  them, 
when  she  ratified  most  of  the  other  con- 
ventions on  Nov.  27,  1909.  (A  table 
showing  the  ratifications  of  conventions 
has  been  published  by  The  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston.) 

The  Case  of  Belgium. 
Since  Great  Britain  did  not  accept 
these  articles  as  law,  she  was  not  bound 
by  them,  for  the  principle  of  The  Hague 
Conferences  is  that  a  nation  is  bound 
only  by  those  laws  which  it  accepts. 
The  remarkable  fact,  therefore,  appears 
that   the   only   one   of   the   big   nations 


which  had  refused  to  accept  these  ar- 
ticles, and  which,  therefore,  might  have 
moved  her  troops  across  a  neutral  coun- 
try and  have  claimed  that  she  could  do 
so  with  a  clear  conscience  because  she 
broke  no  law  which  was  binding  on  her, 
was  Great  Britain.  And  the  world  now 
sees  the  spectacle  of  Great  Britain  claim- 
ing to  have  gone  to  war  because  an- 
other power  did  what  she  herself  could 
have  done,  according  to  her  own  inter- 
pretation, with  impunity.  Japan  has 
broken  the  international  law  by  infring- 
ing the  neutrality  of  China,  but  Great 
Britain  can  claim  that  she  did  not  break 
a  law  by  doing  exactly  what  Japan  did. 

It  is  not  asserted  here  that  the  citizens 
of  Great  Britain  are  not  absolutely  sin- 
cere in  their  belief  of  the  causes  which 
have  allied  them  with  the  Russians  and 
the  Japanese,  and  the  Indians  and  the 
Zouaves,  and  the  negroes  and  the  French 
and  the  Belgians  against  Germany. 
Their  Government,  however,  should  have 
known  that  the  presumption  of  insin- 
cerity exists  when  one  charges  against 
others  a  crime  which  one  would  have 
felt  at  liberty  to  commit  one's  self.  Yet, 
more,  the  British  Government  knew  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else  that  Germany  had 
not  even  committed  this  crime;  for,  ac- 
cording to  all  laws  of  justice,  no  person 
or  nation  can  claim  the  inviolability  of 
a  neutral  when  he  has  committed  "  hos- 
tile acts  against  a  belligerent,  or  acts  in 
favor  of  a  belligerent."  (Article  XVII. 
of  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907.) 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  "  Did 
Belgium  commit  acts  in  favor  of  one  of 
Germany's  opponents,  if  not  actually 
hostile  acts  against  Germany? "  In 
order  to  understand  Germany's  charge 
that  Belgium  had  committed  such  acts, 
attention  must  be  directed  to  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  1839,  which  compelled  Belgium 
to  maintain  several  fortresses.  This 
meant  that  a  small  neutral  people,  sand- 
wiched in  between  two  great  powers, 
had  to  keep  itself  informed  on  military 
affairs.  Instead  of  being  able  to  foster 
a  peaceful  state  of  mind,  which  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  neutrality,  the  Bel- 
gians were  forced  to  think  jnilitary 
thoughts. 
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In  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  they 
suspected  France  of  designs  on  their  in- 
tegrity. Since  then  a  change  in  the 
popular  feeling  has  taken  place  and  in 
recent  years  the  instruction  of  the  Bel- 
gian artillery,  for  instance,  was  in- 
trusted to  French  officers  in  active  serv- 
ice. These  officers  were  constantly  at 
home  and  very  properly  concerned  with 
solving  military  problems  such  as  a  fut- 
ure war  with  Germany  might  present. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  these 
same  officers,  when  they  were  detached 
for  a  few  months  or  years  to  Liege  or 
Namur  or  Huy,  taught  their  Belgian 
charges  to  prepare  against  a  German 
attack,  and  to  look  upon  the  French  as 
their  friends  and  the  Germans  as  their 
enemies?  If  conditions  had  been  dif- 
ferent, and  German  officers  had  been 
in  charge  of  Belgian  fortresses,  the  Bel- 
gian guns  in  practice  would  always  have 
been  trained  on  imaginary  French  in- 
vaders. 

French  Officers  in  Belgian  Forts. 

If  this  is  understood  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  war  the  actual  neu- 
trality of  the  Belgian  garrisons  would 
naturally  be  determined  by  the  position 
taken  by  that  nation  whose  officers  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  fortresses. 
And  this  might  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  professed  wishes  of  the  Belgian 
people  or  their  Government.  If  French 
officers  in  active  service  remained  in 
the  several  fortresses,  or  even  only  in 
one  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
and  if  the  French  campaign  plans  con- 
templated an  attack  through  Belgium, 
then  Belgium  had  committed  an  "  act  in 
favor  of  France "  by  not  forcing  the 
French  officers  to  leave,  and  had  for- 
feited the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
by  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907  to  a 
neutral  State. 

Did  French  officers  remain  in  Liege 
or  in  any  other  Belgian  fortress  after 
hostilities  had  begun,  and  did  France 
plan  to  go  through  Belgium?  Germany 
has  officially  made  both  claims.  The 
first  can  easily  be  substantiated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Civilization  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  prisoners  of  war  taken 
in  Belgium.     Until  an  impartial  inves- 


tigation becomes  possible  no  further 
proof  than  the  claim  made  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  can  be  produced. 

The  second  charge  is  contained  in  No. 
157  of  the  English  "White  Paper"  in 
these  words  of  instruction  from  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Secretary  to  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London:  "  Please  impress 
upon  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  German 
Army  could  not  be  exposed  to  French  at- 
tack across  Belgium,  which  was  planned 
according  to  absolutely  unimpeachable 
information." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  attacked  Ger- 
many for  invading  Belgium,  but  has 
nowhere  denied  that  Germany  had  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  she  said  she  had, 
and  which  of  course  nullified  any  pre- 
vious assurance  from  France. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  shown  this  evidence  or  not,  but 
if  the  preservation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
was  Great  Britain's  chief  concern,  why 
did  she  not  offer  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  Germany  and  France  as  she  had 
done  in  1870?  It  will  be  remembered 
that  then  she  bound  herself  to  join  with 
either  of  the  contestants  in  defending 
Belgian  neutrality  against  the  attacks  of 
the  other. 

As  the  case  stands  today,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  own  "  White 
Paper "  and  speeches.  Great  Britain  is 
making  war  on  Germany  because: 

1.  She  broke  the  Treaty  of  1839,  al- 
though her  own  Gladstone  had  declared 
this  treaty  to  be  without  force,  and  al- 
though the  status  of  neutral  States  had 
been  removed  by  The  Hague  Convention 
from  the  uncertainty  of  treaties  to  the 
security  of  international  law. 

2.  Great  Britain  makes  war  against 
Germany  because  Germany  has  broken 
Articles  I.  and  II.  of  Chapter  1  of  The 
Hague  Convention  referring  to  neutrals, 
although  Great  Britain  herself  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  these  articles  as  bind- 
ing upon  her  own  conduct. 

3.  She  makes  war  on  Germany  al- 
though she  has  never  denied  the  correct- 
ness of  Germany's  assertion  that  she  had 
unimpeachable  proof  of  France's  inten- 
tions of  going  through  Belgium,  which, 
together    with    the    sojourn    of    French 
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officers  in  Belgium,  constitutes  the  of- 
fense which,  according  to  The  Hagrue 
Convention,  deprives  a  so-called  neutral 
State  of  the  privileges  granted  in  Arti- 
cles I.  and  II. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  here  exactly 
what  these  proofs  are  which  Germany 
possesses,  and  which  for  military  reasons 
she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  divulge.  She 
has  published  some  of  them,  namely,  the 
proof  of  the  continued  presence  of  French 
officers  on  Belgian  soil,  and  has  given 
the  names  and  numbers  of  the  several 
army  corps  which  France  had  planned  to 
push  through  Belgium. 

The  case  then  stands  as  follows: 

1.  Was  the  inviolability  of  Belgium 
guaranteed  by  Articles  I.  and  II.  of  The 
Hague  Convention?    Yes. 

2.  Had  Germany  ratified  these  arti- 
cles ?    Yes. 

3.  Had  Great  Britain  ratified  these 
articles  ?    No. 

4.  Would  Belgium  have  forfeited  the 
right  of  having  her  country  held  inviola- 
ble if  she  had  committed  "  acts  in  favor 
of  France,"  even  if  these  acts  were  not 
actually  hostile  acts  ?  Yes,  according  to 
Article  XVII.  of  The  Hague  Convention. 

5.  Did  Belgium  commit  "  acts  in  favor 
of  France,"  and  was  Germany,  therefore, 
justified  in  disregarding  the  inviolability 
of  her  territory  ? 

The  Main  Question. 

This  is  the  important  question,  and  the 
answer  must  be  left  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Civilization.  The  weight  of  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  point  to  a  justi- 
fication of  Germany.  Yet  no  friend  of 
Germany  can  find  fault  with  those  who 
would  wish  to  defer  a  verdict  until  such 
a  time  when  Germany  can  present  her 
complete  proof  to  the  world,  and  this 
may  be  when  the  war  is  over. 

Throughout  this  argument  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Chancellor's  speech  in  the 
Reichstag  has  been  disregarded.  It 
reads: 

Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg 
and  perhaps  are  already  on  Belgian  soil. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  international  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
French     Government     has     declared     at 


Brussels  that  France  is  willing  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  her 
opponents  respect  It.  We  knew,  however, 
that  France  stood  ready  for  invasion.  The 
wrong — I  spealc  openly — that  we  are  com- 
mitting we  will  endeavor  to  make  good. 

This  has  been  understood  to  mean  that 
the  Chancellor  acknowledged  that  Ger- 
many was  breaking  the  Treaty  of  1839 
without  warrant,  and  that  Germany, 
therefore,  deserved  the  contempt  of  the 
world.  May  it  not  bear  another  inter- 
pretation?    Thus: 

The  Chancellor,  like  Gladstone  in  1870, 
did  not  consider  the  1839  Treaty  enforce- 
able, but  saw  the  guarantee  for  Belgium 
in  The  Hague  Convention.  He  did  not 
wish  to  offend  Belgium  by  announcing 
to  the  world  that  she  had  lost  her  rights 
as  a  neutral  because  of  her  acts  favor- 
able to  France,  for  when  he  spoke  he  was 
still  of  the  opinion  that  she  would  ac- 
cept the  German  offer  which  guaranteed 
to  her  both  her  independence  and  integ- 
rity. 

And  just  as  Servia  would  have  ac- 
cepted Austria's  note  if  Russia  had  per- 
mitted her,  so  Belgium  would  not  have 
resisted  the  German  demand  if  it  had  not 
been  for  England. 

This  can  be  proved  by  the  British 
"White  Paper,"  Nos.  153  and  155.  In 
the  former  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ap- 
peals "  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of 
your  Majesty's  Government  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  Belgium,"  being  appar- 
ently of  the  impression  that  Germany 
wished  to  annex  parts,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  his  country.  The  London  reply  ad- 
vises the  Belgians  "  to  resist  by  any 
means  in  their  power,  and  that  his  Maj- 
esty's Government  will  support  them  in 
offering  such  resistance,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  this  event  are 
prepared  to  join  Russia  and  France,  if 
desired,  in  offering  to  the  Belgian  Gov. 
ernment  at  once  common  action  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  use  of  force  by 
Germany  against  them,  and  a  guarantee 
to  maintain  their  independence  and  in- 
tegrity in  future  years." 

Has  Mr.  Beck  really  not  noticed  in 
this  promise  the  omission  of  the  word 
neutrality?    By  the  Treaty  of  1869  Bel- 
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^um  enjoyed  not  only  independence  and 
integrity,  but  also  perpetual  neutrality. 
Does  Great  Britain  offer  to  fight  Ger- 
many for  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty 
of  1839?  No!  Because  hereafter  the 
word  neutrality  is  dropped  from  her 
guarantee,  and  since  she  alone  of  all  the 
great  powers  has  not  ratified  the  arti- 
cles of  The  Hague  Convention  concern- 
ing neutrals  she  alone  will  be  able  to  dis- 
regard the  inviolability  of  Belgian  soil, 
even  though  Belgium  kept  strictly  neu- 
tral in  a  future  war. 

And  what,  finally,  does  she  guarantee 
her?  Independence  and  integrity!  That 
is  exactly  the  same  that  Germany  had 
promised  her.  For  this  Belgium  had  to 
be  dragged  through  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  good  name  of  Germany  as  that 
of  an  honest  nation  had  to  be  dragged 
through  the  mire,  and  hatred  and  mur- 
der had  to  be  started,  that  Belgium 
might  get  on  the  battlefield,  from  the 
insufficient  support  of  Russia  and 
France  and  England,  what  Germany  had 
freely  offered  her — independence  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Casual  reader.*!  would  not  miss  the 
word  neutrality  from  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
guarantee,  because  they  do  not  differ- 
entiate between  the  words  integrity,  in- 
dependence, and  neutrality.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  ally  Japan,  marching 
through  China  into  Kiao-Chau,  may  be 
said  to  have  violated  China's  neutrality, 
but  not  her  independence,  nor,  so  long 
as  they  refrain  from  annexing  any 
Chinese  territory,  her  integrity. 

Fixing  the  Blame. 

Nobody  familiar  with  the  careful  work 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  can  for  one  moment 
believe  that  Sir  Edward  inadvertently 
dropped  the  word,  just  as  little  as  J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  and  other  British 
leaders  believe  that  he  inadvertently 
dropped  one  of  the  two  remaining  words, 
integrity  and  independence,  when  he  told 
Parliament  of  Germany's  guarantee,  and 
why  Great  Britain  should  not  accept  it, 
but  go  to  war. 

When  the  blame  for  the  horrors  com- 
mitted in  Belgium  are  assessed  these 
facts  must  be  remembered: 


1.  Belgium   was   by   treaty   bound   to 

maintain  fortresses. 

2.  France  tempted  her  to  commit 
"  acts  friendly "  to  herself,  by  which 
Belgium  forfeited  her  rights  to  the  pro- 
tection of  The  Hague  articles  governing 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

3.  England  urged  her  to  take  up  arms, 
when  she  had  only  asked  to  have  her 
integrity  guaranteed  by  diplomatic  in- 
tervention.    (Nos.  153,  155.) 

4.  Germany  promised  her  independ- 
ence and  integrity  and  peace,  while  Eng- 
land, quietly  dropping  her  guarantee  of 
neutrality  "  in  future  years,"  promised 
her  independence  and  integrity  and  war. 

5.  And  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  able  to 
sway  Parliament,  according  to  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Parliament  himself,  only  be- 
cause he  misrepresented  Germany's 
guarantee,  and,  having  dropped,  in  his 
note  to  Belgium,  the  word  "  neutrality," 
dropped  yet  another  of  the  two  remain- 
ing  words,  integrity  and   independence. 

This  is  the  case  as  it  appears  on  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  various  "  White 
Papers."  Austria  was  attending  properly 
to  her  own  affairs;  Servia  was  willing  to 
yield;  Russia,  however,  was  determined 
to  humiliate  Austria  or  to  go  to  war. 
Germany  proved  a  loyal  friend  to  her 
ally,  Austria;  she  trusted  in  the  British 
professions  of  friendship  to  the  last,  and 
sacrificed  seven  valuable  days  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  France  was  willing 
to  do  "  what  might  be  required  by  her 
interests,"  while  Great  Britain  yielded  to 
Russia  and  France,  promising  them  their 
support  without  which  France,  and  there- 
fore Russia,  would  not  have  decided  on 
war. 

As  to  Belgium,  Germany  told  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  that  she  had  unimpeachable 
evidence  that  France  was  planning  to  go 
through  Belgium,  and  she  published  her 
evidence  concerning  the  French  officers 
who  remained  in  Belgium.  Although 
Belgium  had  thus  lost  any  rights  attach- 
ing to  her  state  of  neutrality,  Germany 
promised  to  respect  her  integrity  and 
independence,  and  to  pay  for  any  dam- 
age done.    She  preferred,  however,  to  lis- 
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ten  to  Great  Britain,  who  promised  exact- 
ly the  same  except  pay  for  any  damage 
done. 

Unlike  Mr.  Beck,  who  in  the  same 
article  pleads  his  case  as  the  counsel  for 
the  Allies  and  casts  his  verdict  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Civilization,  the  pres- 
ent writer  prefers  to  leave  the  judgment 
to  his  readers  as  a  whole,  and  further 
still,  to  the  whole  American  people — 
yea,  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Nor  is  he  in  a  hurry,  for  he  is  willing 
to  wait  and  have  the  Judges  weigh  the 


evidence  and  call  for  more,  if  they  con- 
sider insufficient  what  has  already  been 
submitted. 

Snap  judgments  are  ever  unsatisfac- 
tory. They  have  often  to  be  reversed. 
The  present  case,  however,  is  too  im- 
portant to  warrant  a  hasty  decision.  The 
final  judgment,  if  it  is  based  on  truth, 
will  very  strongly  influence  the  nature 
of  the  peace,  which  will  either  establish 
good-will  and  stable  conditions  in  the 
world,  or  lead  to  another  and  even  more 
complete  breakdown  of  civilization. 


What  Gladstone  Said  About  Belgium 


By  George  Louis  Beer, 


Historian ;   winner  of  the  first  Loubat  Prize,   1913,  for  his  book  on  the 
origins  of  the  British  Coloniai  system. 


IN  the  course  of  his  solemn  speech  of 
Aug.  8,  1914,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Sir  Edward  Grey  quoted 
some  remarks  made  by  Gladstone 
in  1870  on  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
incurred  by  the  signatory  powers  to  the 
Quintuple  Treaty  of  1839  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Shorn  from 
their  context  as  they  were,  these  sen- 
tences are  by  no  means  illuminating,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  citation  in 
this  form  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  a 
very  felicitous  one.  During  the  paper 
polemics  of  the  past  months  these 
detached  words  of  Gladstone  have  been 
freely  used  by  Germany's  defenders  and 
apologists  to  maintain  that  Great  Britain 
of  1870  would  not  have  deemed  the  events 
of  1914  a  casus  belli,  and  that  its  en- 
trance into  the  present  war  on  account 
of  the  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality 
was  merely  a  pretext.  During  the  course 
of  this  controversy  Gladstone's  attitude 
has  in  various  ways  been  grossly  mis- 
represented, Dr.  von  Mach  of  Harvard 
even  stating  in  the  columns  of  The  New 
York  Times  that  Gladstone  had  declared 
the  Treaty  of  1839  "  to  be  without  force." 
But,  apart  from  such  patent  distortions. 


Gladstone's  real  position  is  apparently 
not  clearly  defined  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public,  which  is  merely  seeking 
for  the  unadulterated  truth,  regardless 
of  its  effect  upon  the  case  of  any  one  of 
the  belligerents. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870  the  Prus- 
sian Ambassador  in  London  informed 
Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  that 
some  time  prior  to  the  existing  war 
France  had  asked  Prussia  to  consent  to 
the  former  country's  absorption  of  Bel- 
gium, and  that  there  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Prussian  Government  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  to  this  effect  in  the 
handwriting  of  M.  Benedetti,  then  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin.  This  communica- 
tion was  obviously  made,  as  Lord  Mor- 
ley  tells  us,  with  the  object  of  prompting 
Gladstone  to  be  the  agent  in  making  the 
evil  news  public  and  thus  of  prejudicing 
France  in  the  judgment  of  Europe.  Glad- 
stone thought  this  "  no  part  of  his  duty," 
and  very  shortly  thereafter,  at  the  direct 
instance  of  Bismarck,  this  draft  treaty  of 
1866-7  was  communicated  by  Baron 
Krause  of  the  Prussian  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don to  Delane,  the  editor  of  The  Times. 
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On  July  25,  1870,  it  was  published  in  the 
columns  of  that  paper  and  aroused  con- 
siderable anxiety  in  England. 

It  immediately  became  imperative  upon 
the    British    Government   to    take    some 
action.     As  Gladstone  wrote  to  Bright, 
the  publication  of  this  treaty 
has  thrown  upon  us  the  necessity  of  doing: 
something  fresh  to  secure  Belsrium,  or  else 
of    saying    that    under    no    circumstances 
would  we  take  any  step  to  secure  her  from 
absorption.      This  publication   has  wholly 
altered  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and   no   Government   could   at   this 
moment  venture  to  give  utterance  to  such 
an  Intention  about  Belpium.     But  neither 
do  we  thlnlt  it  would  be  right,  even  if  It 
were  safe,  to  announce  that  we  would  In 
any  case  stand  by  with  folded  arms  and 
see  actions  done  which  would  amount  to 
a  total  extinction  of  the  public  right  in 
Europe. 

The  Special  Identical  Treaties. 
A  simple  declaration  of  Great  Britain's 
intention  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium by  arms  in  case  it  were  infringed 
seemed  to  Gladstone  not  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  the  case  as  re- 
vealed by  the  proposed  Treaty  of  1866-7 
between  Prussia  and  France.  His  main 
object  was  to  prevent  the  actual  execu- 
tion of  such  an  agreement,  by  means  of 
which  the  two  belligerent  powers  would 
settle  their  quarrels  and  satisfy  their 
ambitions  at  the  expense  of  helpless  Bel- 
gium. Hence,  on  July  30,  the  British 
Government  opened  negotiations  with 
France  and  Prussia  and  within  a  fort- 
night had  concluded  separate  but  iden- 
tical treaties  with  each  of  these  powers. 
According  to  these  treaties,  in  case  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  were  violated  by 
either  France  or  Germany,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  other  in  its 
defense.  The  preamble  of  these  treaties 
states  that  the  contracting  powers 

being  desirous  at  the  present  time  of 
recording  in  a  solemn  act  their  fixed  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Belgium, 

as  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  1839,  have 
concluded  this  separate  treaty,  which, 

without  impairing  or  invalidating  the  con- 
ditions of  the  said  Quintuple  Treaty,  shall 
be  subsidiary  and  accessory  to  It. 

Article  III.  further  provided  that  these 
Treaties  of  1870  were  to  expire  twelve 


months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exist- 
ing war,  and  that  thereafter  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  Belgium 
would  "  continue  to  rest,  as  heretofore," 
on  the  Treaty  of  1839. 

These  documents  tell  a  plain  tale, 
which  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  On  Aug.  5,  1870, 
while  the  ne^rotiations  leading  to  the 
above-mentioned  treaties  were  still 
pending,  questions  were  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the  recently 
published  abortive  Treaty  of  1866-7  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France.  In  reply 
Gladstone  stated  that 

the  Treaty  of  1S.39  Is  that  under  which  the 
relations  of  the  contracting  powers  with 
Belgium  are  at  present  regulated ; 

and  that,  while  he  could  not  explain  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  "  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  very  grave  character  in  an- 
swer to  a  question,"  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  communicate  some  further  informa- 
tion in  an  authentic  manner.  Three  days 
later,  as  these  treaties  with  France  and 
Prussia  had  been  virtually  concluded, 
Gladstone  was  able  to  satisfy  the  anx- 
iety of  the  House  and  outlined  their 
terms.  He  explicitly  stated  that,  after 
their  expiration, 

the  respective  parties,  being  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  IS.'!!),  shall  fall  bfick  upon  the 
obligations  they  took  upon  themselves 
under  that  treaty. 

After  Gladstone  had  finished  speaking 
the   leader   of   the   opposition,    Disraeli, 
took  the  floor  and  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
general  proposition, 
when  there  is  a  treaty  guarantee  so  ex- 
plicit as  that  expressed  In  the  Treaty  of 
1S39,   I  think  the  wisdom  of  founding  on 
that  another  treaty  which  Involves  us  In 
engagements  may  be  open  to  doubt. 

But  he  accepted  Gladstone's  statement 
as  the  declaration  of  the  Cabinet,  that 
they  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  neu- 
trality and  independence  of  Belgium,  I 
accept  It  as  a  wise  ana  spirited  policy, 
and  a  policy.  In  my  opinion,  not  the  less 
wise  because  It  Is  spirited. 

Gladstone  then  replied,  saying  that  the 
reason  the  Government  had  not  made  a 
general  declaration  of  its  intentions  re- 
garding Belgium  was  that  much  danger 
might  arise  from  such  a  declaration  and 
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that  inadvertently  they  might  have  given 
utterance  to  words 
that  might  be  held  to  import  obligations 
almost  unlimited  and  almost  Irrespectively 
of  circumstances. 
We   had   made   up   our  minds,  he   con- 
tinued, that  we  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  we  thought  a  specific  declaration  of 
what  we  thought  the  obligations  of  this 
country  better  than  any  general  declara- 
tion.    Referring  to  the  two  treaties  in 
process  of  ratification,  he  concluded: 
We  thought  that  by  contracting  a  joint 
engagement    we    might    remove    the    dif- 
ficulty and  prevent  Belgium  from  being 
sacrificed. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  criticised,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  Treaty  of  1839 
amply  covered  the  case.  On  Aug.  10 
Gladstone  desfended  his  policy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  speech  pitched 
on  a  high  moral  plane,  in  which  he 
dilated  upon  Belgium's  historic  past  and 
splendid  present  and  on  Great  Britain's 
duty  to  this  little  nation  irrespective  of 
all  questions  of  its  own  self-interest. 
With  genuine  fervor,  he  exclaimed: 

If,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  greedy  appe- 
tite for  aggrandisement,  coming  whence  it 
may,  Belgium  were  absorbed,  the  day  that 
witnessed  that  absorption  would  hear  the 
knell  of  public  right  and  public  law  in 
Europe.  ♦  •  •  We  have  an  interest 
in  the  independence  of  Belgium  which 
Is  wider  than  that  which  we  may 
have  in  the  literal  operation  of  the 
guarantee.  It  is  found  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  under  the  circumstance 
of  the  case  this  country,  endowed  as  it 
Is  with  influence  and  power,  would  quietly 
stand  by  and  witness  the  perpetration  of 
the  direst  crime  that  ever  stained  the 
pages  of  history,  and  thus  become  partic- 
ipators   in    the    sin. 

What  Gladstone  Had  in  Mind. 

What  Gladstone  had  in  mind  was  the 
scheme  of  1866-7,  by  which  France  was 
to  absorb  Belgium,  with  Prussia's  con- 
sent and  aid.  He  distinctly  stated  that 
the  Treaties  of  1870  were  devised  to  meet 
the  new  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  the 
publication  of  this  incomplete  treaty.  It 
was  in  order  to  prevent  the  revival  of 
such  a  conspiracy  that  Gladstone  made 
separate  and  identical  treaties  in  1370 
with  France  and  Prussia.  They  were 
a  practical  device  to  secure  an  effectual 


enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of  1839  under 
unforeseen  and  difficult  circumstances. 
The  agreement  of  1870  was,  as  Glad- 
stone said,  a  cumulative  treaty  added  to 
that  of  1839,  and  the  latter  treaty 

loses  nothing  of  its  force,  even  during  the 
existence  of  this   present   treaty. 

During  the  course  of  this  speech  de- 
fending the  Government's  action  against 
those  critics  who  claimed  that  the  Treaty 
of  1839  adequately  met  the  situation, 
Gladstone  made  some  general  remarks 
about  the  extent  of  the  obligation  in- 
curred by  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
1839: 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  time  per- 
mit me,  to  enter  Into  the  complicated 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  obligations 
of  that  treaty,  but  I  am  not  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  have 
held  in  this  House  what  plainly  amounts 
to  an  assertion  that  the  simple  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  guarantee  is  binding  on 
every  party  to  it,  irrespectively  altogether 
of  the  particular  position  in  which  it  may 
find  itself  at  the  time  when  the  occasion 
for  acting  on  the  guarantee  arises. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state 
precisely  what  were  those  unuttered 
thoughts  that  passed  through  Gladstone's 
mind  as  he  spoke  these  characteristically 
cautious  words,  but  what  in  general  they 
were  can  be  satisfactorily  gleaned  from 
a  letter  that  he  had  written  six  days  be- 
fore this  to  John  Bright: 

That  we  should  simply  declare  we  will 
defend  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  arms 
in  case  it  should  be  attacked.  Now,  the 
sole  or  single-handed  defense  of  Belgium 
would  be  an  enterprise  which  we  incline 
to  think  quixotic;  if  these  two  great  mili- 
tary powers  [France  and  Prussia]  com- 
bined against  it — that  combination  is  the 
only  serious  danger;  and  this  It  is  which 
by  our  proposed  engagements  we  should, 
I  hope,  render  improbable  to  the  very  last 
degree.  I  add  for  myself  this  confession 
of  faith :  If  the  Belgian  people  desire,  on 
their  own  account,  to  join  France  or  any 
other  country,  I  for  one  will  be  no  party 
to  taking  up  arms  to  prevent  it.  But  that 
the  Belgians,  whether  they  would  or  not, 
should  go  "  plump  "  down  the  maw  of 
another  country  to  satisfy  dynastic  greed 
Is  another  matter.  The  accomplishment 
of  such  a  crime  as  this  implies  would 
come  near  to  an  extinction  of  public  right 
in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could 
look  on  while  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  and 
Independence  was  in  course  of  consumma- 
tion. 


Fight  to  the  Bitter  End 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


Retired  ironmaster  and  philanthropist ;  builder  of  the  Peace  Temple  at 
The  Hague ;  founder  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington ;  founder 
and  patron  of  a  chain  of  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  benefactor  of  many  societies  and  institutions 


By  Edward  Marshall. 


HERE  is  the  report  of  a  truly  re- 
markable    statement     by     Mr. 
Carnegie.      He    is    the    world's 
most    notable    peace    advocate, 
and  in  this  interview  he  voices  the  re- 
flections suggested  to  him  by  the  great 
European  war. 

They  are  unusual,  and  make  this  inter- 
view especially  worthy  of  a  place  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Christmas  issue  of 
The  Times,  although  it  principally  deals 
with  war,  and  Christmas  is  the  festival 
of  peace. 

"  Has  war  ever  settled  anything  which 
might  not  have  been  settled  better  by 
arbitration?"  I  asked  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"No;  never,"  he  replied.  "No  truer 
inference  was  ever  made  than  may  be 
found  in  Milton's  query,  penned  three 
centuries  ago  and  never  answered: 
'  What  can  war  but  wars  breed?  * 

"  War  can  breed  only  war.  Of  course, 
peace  inevitably  must  follow  war,  but, 
truly,  no  peace  ever  was  born  of  war. 
We  all  x-evere  the  memory  of  him  who 
voiced  the  warning:  '  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war';  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  all  know  that  when  one  nation 
prepares  for  war  others  inevitably  must 
follow  its  dangerous  lead. 

"  Hence,  and  hence  only,  the  huge 
armaments  which  have  oppressed  the 
world,  making  its  most  peaceful  years 
a  spectacle  of  sadness — a  spectacle  of 
men  preparing  and  prepared  to  fight 
with  one  another.    Sooner  or  later  men 


prepared  to  fight  will  fight;  huge  arma- 
ments and  armies  mean  huge  battles; 
huge  battles  mean  huge  tragedies. 

"  This  never  has  been  otherwise,  and 
never  can  be.  Peace  can  come  only  when 
mankind  abandons  warful  preparation. 
And  so  I  seem  to  have  replied  to  your 
inquiry  with  an  answer  with  a  tail  to  it; 
and  the  tail  is  more  important  than  the 
answer,  for  the  answer  merely  says  that 
war  never  settled  anything  which  might 
not  have  been  settled  better  by  arbitra- 
tion, while  the  tail  proclaims  the  folly 
of  a  world  prepared  for  war. 

How  to  Prevent  War. 

"  Armament  must  mean  the  use  of  ar- 
mament, and  that  is  war.  If  we  are 
to  prevent  war  we  must  prevent  prep- 
aration for  war,  just  as  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent burglary  we  must  prevent  prepara- 
tion for  burglary  by  prohibiting  the  car- 
rying of  the  instruments  of  burglary. 
The  only  cure  for  war "  [Mr.  Carnegie 
in  speaking  italicized  the  word  "  cure  "] 
"  is  war  which  defeats  some  one;  but  two 
men  who  are  unarmed  are  certain  not 
to  shoot  at  one  another.  Here,  as  in 
medicine,  prevention  is  much  better  than 
cure. 

"  Plainly  it  must  be  through  such  pre- 
vention, not  through  such  a  cure  as  vic- 
tory sometimes  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, that  warfare  can  be  stopped.  War- 
fare means  some  one's  defeat,  of  course, 
and  that  implies  his  temporary  incapac- 
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ity  for  further  war,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  all  conquered  nations  must 
be  embittered  by  their  defeat. 

"  Few  nations  ever  have  fought  wars 
in  which  the  majority  of  at  least  their 
fighting  men  did  not  believe  the  side 
they  fought  for  to  be  in  the  right.  De- 
feat by  force  of  arms,  therefore,  always 
has  meant  the  general  conviction 
throughout  conquered  nations  that  injus- 
tice has  been  done. 

Nations  Like  Individuals. 

"In  such  circumstances  nations  must 
be  like  individuals  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  individual  believing  him. 
self  to  have  been  in  the  right,  yet  finding 
himself  beaten  in  his  efforts  to  maintain 
it,  will  not  accept  the  situation  philosophi- 
cally; he  will  be  angry  and  rebellious; 
he  will  nurse  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
wrong. 

"  To  nurse  a  wrong,  whether  it  be  real 
or  fancied,  is  to  help  it  grow  in  the  imag- 
ination, and  that  must  mean  at  least  the 
wish  to  find  some  future  means  of  right- 
ing it,  either  by  strategy  or  increased 
strength. 

"  There  are  two  things  which  humanity 
does  not  forget — one  is  an  injury,  and, 
no  matter  how  strongly  some  may  argue 
against  the  truth  of  this  contention,  the 
other  is  a  kindness. 

"  In  the  long  run  both  will  be  repaid. 
And  nations,  like  individuals,  prefer  the 
coin  which  pays  the  latter  debt.  Military 
force  never  has  accomplished  kindness. 
Kindness  means  industrial  armies  decked 
with  the  garlands  of  peace;  military 
armies,  armed  and  epauletted,  must  mean 
minds  obsessed  with  the  spirit  of  revenge 
or  conquest,  hands  clenched  to  strike, 
hearts  eager  to  invade. 

"  Every  military  implement  is  designed 
to  cut  or  crush,  to  wound  and  kill.  Na- 
tions at  peace  help  one  another  with 
humanity's  normal  tenderness  of  heart  at 
times  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  of  disaster. 
Nations  at  war  exert  their  every  ounce 
of  strength  to  force  upon  their  ad- 
versaries hunger,  destruction,  and  death. 
Starvation  of  the  enemy  becomes  a  detail 
of  what  is  considered  good  military 
strategy  in  war  time,  just  as  world- 
embracing  charity  has  become  a  charac- 


teristic of  all  civilization  during  times  of 
peace.  Must  we  not  admit  flotillas  carry- 
ing grain  to  famine-stricken  peoples  to 
be  more  admirable  than  fleets  which 
carry  death  to  lands  in  which  prosperity 
might  reign  if  undisturbed  by  war?" 

"  But  do  you  not  admit  that  wars 
sometimes  have  helped  the  forces  oi 
civilization  in  their  conquest  against 
barbarism?" 

"  War  has  not  been  the  chief  force  of 
civilization  against  barbarism,"  Mr.  Car- 
negie replied  with  emphasis.  Then  he 
continued  more  thoughtfully: 

"  That  is  one  way  of  saying  it.  An- 
other is,  no  effort  of  the  forces  of  civil- 
ization against  barbarism  is  war  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

"  Such  an  armed  effort  is  a  part  of  the 
force  pushing  barbarism  backward,  and 
therefore,  in  the  last  analysis,  tends  to- 
ward kindness  and  peace;  while,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word,  war 
means  the  retrogression  of  civilization 
into  barbarism.  It  is  usually  born  of 
greed — greed  for  territory  or  for  power. 

"  Such  war  as  that  of  which  we  all 
are  thinking  in  these  days  is  war  between 
civilized  men.  One  civilized  man  cannot 
improve  another  civilized  man  by  killing 
him,  although  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
a  civilized  man  may  do  humanity  a  serv- 
ice by  destroying  human  savages,  for 
with  the  savages  he  must  destroy  their 
savagery. 

"  But  a  war  in  civilized  Europe  de- 
stroys no  savagery;  it  breeds  it,  so  that  it 
and  its  spawn  may  defile  future  genera- 
tions. 

"  There  has  been  much  balderdash  in 
talk  about  unselfish  motives  as  the  ori- 
gin of  warfare.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
99  per  cent,  of  all  the  slaughter  wrought 
by  civilization  under  the  cloak  of  a  de- 
sire to  better  bad  conditions  really  has 
been  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  general  betterment  through  general 
slaughter.  There  have  been  few  altruistic 
wars." 

"But  how  about  our  Spanish  war?" 
I  asked.  "  Surely  it  was  not  greed  which 
sent  our  men  and  shjfrit^o  Cuba." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Cdsciegie,  "  that  was 
not  war,  but  world-police  work.  ^ 
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"  Our  skirmish  with  Spain  was  a  most 
unusual  international  episode.  We  harmed 
none  of  the  people  of  the  land  wherein 
we  foujrht,  but  taught  them  what  we 
could  of  wise  self-government  and  gave 
them  independence.  To  battle  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slave  is  worthy  work, 
and  this  of  ours  was  such  a  battle. 

"  Our  Spanish  war  was  not  the  out- 
growth of  our  rivalry  with  any  one  or 
any  one's  with  us;  it  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  our  high  sense  of  responsibility 
as  strong  and  healthy  human  beings  for 
the  welfare  of  the  weak  and  oppressed. 
That   Was  Police  Work. 

"It  did  not  make  toward  militarism 
on  this  continent,  but  the  reverse;  in 
a  few  months  it  established  permanent 
peace  where  peace  had  been  a  stranger. 
It  was  police  work  on  the  highest  plane, 
substituting  order  for  disorder." 

"  But  did  it  not  emphasize  the  need  for 
the  maintenance,  even  here,  of  a  com- 
petent and  efficient  naval  and  military 
force?  "  I  asked. 

Mr.  Carnegie  shook  his  head  em- 
phatically. 

"  That  is  the  old,  old  argument  crop- 
ping up  again,"  said  he,  "  the  argument 
that  a  provocative  is  a  preventive.  For 
us  to  maintain  a  great  army  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  war  thereby  would 
be  as  sensible  as  for  each  of  us  to  be 
afraid  to  walk  about  except  with  a  light- 
ning rod  down  his  back,  since  men  have 
been  struck  by  lightning.  No  nation 
wants  to  fight  us.  We  have  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

"  Millions  now  resident  in  military 
nations  are  hoping  that  some  day  they 
may  he  able  to  become  citizens  of  our 
beloved  republic,  principally  because  it 
now  is  not,  nor  is  it  every  likely  to  be, 
military.  Humanity  loves  peace.  Here 
peace  abides,  and,  if  we  follow  reason, 
will  remain  unbroken. 

"  Note  the  advantages  of  our  own  posi- 
tion. Imagine  what  the  task  would  be 
of  landing  seventy  thousand  hostile  sol- 
diers on  our  shores!  First  they  would 
need  to  cross  three  thousand  miles  of 
the  Atlantic  or  five  thousand  miles  of 
the  Pacific. 


"  And  what  if  they  should  come?  My 
plan  of  operation  would  be  to  bid  them 
welcomr*  as  our  visitors,  considering 
them  as  men,  not  soldiers;  to  take  them 
to  our  great  interior,  say,  as  far  west 
as  Chicago,  and  there  to  say  to  them: 

" '  Here  we  shall  leave  you.  Make 
yourselves  at  home,  if  that  thought 
pleases  you;  fight  us  if  it  does  not.  If 
you  think  you  can  conquer  us,  try  it.' 

"  They  would  make  themselves  at 
home  and,  learning  the  advantages  of 
staying  with  us,  would  become  appli- 
cants for  our  citizenship,  rather  than 
our  opponents  in  warfare. 

"  And  if  they  tried  to  fight  us,  what 
would  happen  to  them?  Our  nation  is 
unique  in  an  important  respect.  Its  indi- 
viduals are  the  best  armed  in  the  world. 
Not  only,  for  example,  are  its  farmers 
armed,  but  they  can  shoot,  which  is  far 
more  than  can  be  said  of  those  of  Brit- 
ain or  of  any  other  nation. 

"The  Governments  of  Europe  cannot 
afford  to  give  their  citizenry  arms,  and, 
as  for  the  European  citizenry,  it  not  only 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  arms,  but  can- 
not afford  even  to  pay  the  license  fees 
which  Government  demands  of  those 
possessing  arms  with  the  right  to  use 
them. 

"  But  ours  ?  Most  Americans  can  af- 
ford to  and  do  own  guns  with  which  to 
shoot,  and,  furthermore,  most  Americans, 
when  they  shoot,  can  hit  the  things  at 
which  they  shoot. 

"  Combine  this  powerful  protective  in- 
fluence with  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
any  army  coming  to  invade  us  would  not 
want  to  fight  when  once  they  got  here, 
but  would  want  to  settle  here  and  enjoy 
peace,  and  we  find  that  we  thus  are  pro- 
tected as  no  nation  in  the  world  ever 
has  been  protected  or  can  be. 

"  Imagine  the  effect  upon  the  Euro- 
pean fighting  man's  psychology  if  he 
found  that  an  army  transport  had  con- 
veyed him  to  a  land  where  one  man's 
privilege  is  every  man's  right!  Learn- 
ing this,  it  is  not  a  joke  to  say,  but  is  a 
statement  of  the  probable  fact,  that  the 
invading  soldiery  would  not  want  to  fire 
its  first  volleys,  but  would  want  to  file 
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its  first  papers.    They  would  not  ask  for 
cartridges,  but  for  citizenship. 

"  America  is  protected  by  a  force  in- 
comparable, which  I  may  call  its  peaceful 
militia,  and  the  man  who,  above  all  other 
men,  I  most  should  wish  to  see  appointed 
to  its  command  would  be  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  some  danger  that  in  such  an 
eventuation  his  professional  training 
would  carry  him  beyond  the  rule  of 
reason. 

"  That  is  likely  to  be  the  most  serious 
trouble  with  the  trained  soldier.  The 
doctor  wants  to  dose,  the  parson  to 
preach,  and  the  soldier  to  fight.  Profes- 
sional habit  may  make  any  of  us  dan- 
gerous. 

"  But  if  it  came  to  fighting  I  do  not 
consider  it  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  we  could  lose.  I  once  asked 
Gen.  Sherman  how  the  troops  which  he 
commanded  during  the  civil  war  com- 
pared for  efficiency  with  European 
troops.    His  answer  was: 

" '  The  world  never  has  seen  the  army 
that  I  would  be  afraid  to  trust  my  boys 
with,  man  for  man.' 

Would  Surprise  the  Enemy. 

"  That  thought  of  welcoming  an  invad- 
ing army  appeals  strongly  to  me.  The 
hostile  General  would  be  amazed  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  got  his  forces  in, 
but  he  would  be  more  startled  by  the 
difficulty  he  would  find  if  he  tried  to 
get  them  out.  If  they  once  learned  the 
advantages  of  our  liberties  they  would 
find  it  hard  not  to  get  away,  but  to  go 
away.  I  restrain  my  temper  with  dif- 
ficulty when  I  contemplate  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  people  who  discuss  with  grav- 
ity the  possibility  of  a  successful  invasion 
of  these  United  States  by  a  foreign  foe. 
The  thought  always  arises  when  I  hear 
these  cries  from  our  army  and  naval  of- 
ficers for  a  greater  armament:  *  Are 
these  men  cowards  ?  '  I  don't  believe 
it.  It  is  their  profession  which  makes 
them  alarmists. 

"  Not  only  are  the  physical  difficulties 
which  would  hamper  an  invasion  prac- 
tically insuperable,  but  the  reception 
enemies  would  get,  if  any  of  them  landed. 


would  be  wholly  without  parallel  in  the 
world's  history. 

"  If  our  liberties  really  were  threat- 
ened, every  man,  and  very  nearly  every 
woman,  in  our  vast  population  would  rise 
to  their  defense  as" never  any  people  yet 
has  risen  to  any  national  defense.  Amer- 
icans, young  and  old,  en  masse,  would 
sweep  to  the  protection  of  what  they 
know,  and  what  the  world  knows,  would 
be  the  cause  of  right  and  human  liberty. 

"I,  myself,  should  wish  to  be  invited 
to  advance  and  meet  invading  forces  if 
they  came.  I  would  approach  them  with- 
out any  weapons  on  my  person.  I  would 
not  shoot  at  them.  I  would  make  a 
speech  to  them. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  I  would  say,  *  here's  the 
chance  of  your  life  to  win  life's  chief 
prize.  Now  you  are  peasant  soldiers. 
You  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
citizen  kings.  We  are  all  kings  here. 
Here  the  least  of  you  can  take  a  rank 
much  higher  than  that  of  any  General  in 
your  army.  He  can  become  a  sovereign 
In  a  republic' 

"I  think  they  would  hurrah  for  me, 
not  harm  me,  after  they  had  heard  my 
speech. 

"  Striving  for  peace,  we  shall  become 
so  powerful  that  if  war  comes  we  shall 
be  invincible.  Peace,  not  war,  makes 
riches;  the  rich  nation  is  the  powerful 
nation. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  as  much  a  peace  man 
in  my  youth  as  I  am  now,  but  when  I 
was  asked,  during  the  civil  war,  to  or- 
ganize a  corps  of  telegraph  operators  and 
railroad  conductors  and  engineers  and 
take  them  to  Washington,  I  considered  it 
the  greatest  of  all  privileges  to  obey  the 
order. 

"  I  was  the  last  man  to  get  on  the  last 
train  leaving  Burkes  Station,  after  Bull 
Run,  and,  now,  if  the  country  ever  should 
be  invaded,  I  would  be,  I  hope,  one  of  the 
first  to  rush  to  meet  the  enemy — ^but  I 
think  my  haste  would  be  to  convert,  not 
to  kill,  him. 

"  The  man  who  has  done  well  in  busi- 
ness, however,  learns  to  abhor  all  waste, 
and  I  must  admit  that  it  does  pain  me 
to  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  dollars 
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spent  on  battleships  which  will  but  rust 
away,  and  thousands  of  our  able  men 
vegetating  on  them  or  in  an  army. 

"  The  men  who  urge  this  vast  waste 
of  our  money  and  men  mean  well,  no 
doubt,  but  they  do  not  know  the  nation 
of  which  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  citizens — they  do  not  realize  how  very 
potent  a  force  we  have  become  in  the 
wide  world,  nor  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
great  reasons  why  we  have  become  a 
force  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  our 
national  development  has  not  been  ham- 
pered by  the  vast  expense  of  militarism." 

Mr.  Carnegie  paused. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  an  interview 
granted  me  for  publication  in  The  New 
York  Times,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, President  of  Columbia  University, 
predicted  that  the  present  war  would 
find  its  final  outcome  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 
I  asked  Mr.  Carnegie  to  express  his  view 
upon  this  subject. 

"  Nothing  else  could  occur  which  would 
be  of  such  immense  advantage  to  Eu- 
rope," he  replied. 

"  United  we  stand,  and  divided  they 
fall.  If  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  homogeneous  and  co-operative  fed- 
eration known  as  the  United  States  of 
America  were  occupied  instead  by  a 
large  number  of  small,  independent  com- 
petitive nations,  that  is,  if  each  section 
of  our  territory  which  now  is  a  State 
were  an  independent  country,  America 
would  be  constantly  in  turmoil. 

"  Europe  has  been  set  back  a  century 
because  she  substituted  the  present  war 
of  nations  for  the  promotion  of  a  fed- 
eration plan.  The  latter  would  have 
meant  peace  and  prosperity,  the  former 
means  ruin. 

"  If  in  Europe  this  year  such  a  fed- 
eration as  Dr.  Butler  regards  as  a  fut- 
ure probability  had  been  a  present  ac- 
tuality, 1914  would  have  left  a  record 
very  different  from  that  which  it  is 
making. 

"  For  instance,  it  would  have  been  as 
difficult  for  the  State  of  Germany  to 
fight  the  State  of  Russia,  or  the  State 
of  France,  or  that  of  England,  or  all  of 


them,  and  to  trample  neutral  Belgium, 
as  it  now  would  be,  here,  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  declare  war  on  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
and  to  wreck  New  Jersey  as  she  sent 
her  troops  to  the  invasion. 

"  Originally  we  had  thirteen  States, 
and  thirteen  only,  but  there  was  other 
territory  here,  and  the  attractive  force 
of  the  successful  union  of  the  thirteen 
States  brought  the  other  territory  in 
as  it  was  organized. 

"  Thus  we  started  right.  Europe  had 
begun  before  men  had  become  so  wise, 
and,  having  begun  wrong,  has  found 
herself,  through  the  centuries,  unable 
to  correct  old  errors. 

A  Federation  of  Europe. 

"  Certainly  I  hope  that  out  of  the 
great  crime  of  this  vast  war  some  good 
will  come.  The  greatest  good  which 
could  come  would  be  a  general  European 
federation.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
will  come  at  once;  but  the  world  will 
be  infinitely  the  better  if  it  comes  at 
length — if  the  natural  law  of  mutual 
attraction  for  mutual  advantage  draws 
these  nations  now  at  war  into  a  union 
which  shall  make  such  wars  impossible 
in  future,  as  wars  between  our  States, 
here,  are  impossible. 

"  But  before  this  can  come  peace  must 
come,  and  before  peace  can  come  one  or 
the  other  of  the  nations  now  at  war 
must  at  least  ask  for  an  armistice. 

"  If  I  were  in  the  place  of  that  great 
General,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  should  re- 
ceive the  news  that  such  a  request  had 
been  made  by  the  commander  of  the 
opposing  forces,  I  should  say:  *  No 
armistice!     Surrender! ' 

"  But,  then,  if  the  surrender  should 
be  made,  I  should  say,  in  effect: 

" '  Gentlemen,  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  these  terrible  explosions  must 
mark  the  end  of  war  between  our  civi- 
lized nations.  Our  sacrifices  in  this  war 
have  been  too  gi*eat  to  permit  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  this. 

"'If  we  now  cannot  feel  assured  of 
such  a  federation  of  nations  as  will  re- 
sult in  the  settlement  of  all  future  dis- 
putes   by   peaceful   arbitration  at   The 
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Hague,  then  we  shall  keep  on  fighting 
till  the  day  comes  when  we  can  achieve 
that  end. 

" '  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,' 
I  should  continue  if  I  were  Lord 
Kitchener  and  should  be  confronted  by 
such  a  situation,  '  we  see  in  the  United 
States  of  America  an  example  which 
must  satisfy  us  that  world  peace  now  can 
be  maintained. 

" '  There,'  I  should  go  on,  '  thirteen 
States  were  banded  into  union  in  1776. 
Their  total  population  was  less  than  the 
present  population  of  their  largest  city 
and  their  area  has  spread  until  it  links 
two  oceans  and  offers  homes  in  forty- 
eight  States  to  one  hundred  millions,  and 
the  population  still  increases  rapidly.  An 
experiment  of  world  significance  was 
tried,  and  is  a  success,  for  the  aggregated 
nation  has  grown  and  now  is  growing  in 
power  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Would  Mean  World  Peace. 

"  *  It  is  plain  to  me  and  should  be  plain 
to  all  of  us,'  I  should  continue,  if  I  were 
Lord  Kitchener,  so  placed,  '  that  we  in 
Europe  have  but  to  follow  this  example 
which  America  has  set  for  us  in  order  to 
achieve  an  ultimate  result  as  notably  de- 
sirable. When  we  have  accomplished  it 
world  peace  will  be  enthroned  and  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  will  be  able  safely 
to  go  about  the  pleasant  and  progressive 
business  of  their  lives  without  apprehen- 
sion of  their  neighbors.  Humanity,  thus 
freed  of  its  most  dreadful  burden,  will  be 
able  to  leap  forward  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  ultimate  possibilities  of  prog- 
ress.' " 

"  And  do  you  really  think  there  is 
the  immediate  possibility  of  an  effective 
European  league  for  permanent  peace 
and  general  disarmament?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

"  Naturally  my  mind  has  dwelt  much 
on  this  problem,"  he  replied.  "  The  culmi- 
nation of  the  European  situation  in  the 
present  war  is  very  dreadful,  but  no  good 
ever  came  out  of  crying  over  spilled  milk. 
However,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world  will  presently  decide  that  a  step 
forward  must  be  taken. 


"  Everywhere  in  Europe,  when  the 
present  conflict  ends,  this  fact  will  be 
emphasized  by  shell-wrecked,  fire-black- 
ened buildings;  by  the  vacant  chairs  of 
sons  and  fathers  who  have  fallen  victims; 
by  innumerable  graves  and  by  a  general 
impoverishment,  the  inevitable  result  of 
war's  great  waste,  which  will  touch  and 
punish  every  man,  every  woman,  every 
child. 

"  In  the  face  of  such  an  emphasis  no 
denial  of  the  facts  will  be  among  the 
possibilities,  and  I  scarcely  think  that 
any  even  will  be  attempted.  If  the  fed- 
eration Dr.  Butler  has  predicted  does  not 
come  about  at  once,  it  will  be  admitted 
almost  universally  that  future  disputes 
occurring  between  the  Governments  of 
Europe  shall  be  settled,  not  by  force  of 
fighting  men,  but  by  arbitration  at  The 
Hague. 

"  And  now  a  serious  question  obtrudes 
itself.  Must  there  not  be  a  carefully  con- 
sidered and  cautiously  worked  out  under- 
standing, which  may  be  considered  the 
preliminary  of  peace  ?  Later  on  the  fore- 
most men  of  every  nation  can  meet  in 
conference  to  consider  with  an  earnest- 
ness hitherto  unknown  the  great 
problems  which  will  be  involved  in  the 
permanent  abolition  of  war  and  establish- 
ment of  peace;  but  for  this  the  way  must 
be  prepared. 

"  Here,  again,  I  think  The  Hague 
Tribunal  is  the  proper  body  to  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end, 
which  must  be  such  legislation  as  will 
accomplish,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  the 
ending  of  all  war  among  the  nations. 

"  An  important  duty  of  the  conference 
would  be  some  arrangement  for  a  union 
of  the  forces  of  the  nations  now  at  war, 
charged  with  and  qualified  to  perform 
the  duty  of  maintaining  peace  pending 
the  completion  of  the  final  comprehen- 
sive plan. 

For  One  Purpose  Only. 

"  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that 
as  a  part  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  it 
may  be  found  to  be  desirable  and  even 
necessary  to  organize  and  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  joint  naval  and  military 
body  of  strength  sufficient  to*  enforce 
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world  peace  during  the  period  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  all  powers.  But  if  this  force  is 
to  be  established,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  it  is  designed  for 
one  thing  only,  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  must  not  be  used  at  any  time  for  any 
other  service. 

"  In  the  selection  of  the  commanding 
officer  to  be  intrusted  with  this  task,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  the  victors  in  this 
war,  or  those  who  have  a  notable  advan- 
tage at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
armistice,  shall  have  the  right  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

"  No  protest  ever  will  arise  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  the 
abolishment  of  militarism.  Even  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  as  a  whole,  have  not 
found  militarism  attractive.  It  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  military  aristocracy 
of  Germany,  the  most  powerful  caste  in 
the  world,  which  not  only  has  encouraged 
the  national  tendency,  but  has  forced  the 
Emperor,  as  I  believe,  to  action  against 
his  will  and  judgment. 

"  But  a  change  was  notable  in  Ger- 
many before  the  war  began,  and  will  be 
far  more  notable  after  it  has  ended.  The 
socialistic  movement  waxes  strong 
throughout  the  nation,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Reichstag  show  us  that  the 
nation  is  marching  steadily,  though  per- 
haps slowly,  toward  a  real  democracy. 

"  I  believe  the  first  election  to  follow 
peace  will  result  in  a  demand  by  the 
Reichstag  that  it,  alone,  shall  be  given 
power  to  declare  war.  It  will  be  argued, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  then  will  be 
amply  provable,  that  it  is  the  people  who 
suffer  most  through  war,  and  that,  there- 
fore, their  representatives  should  utterly 
control  it. 

"  That  itself  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant step  toward  peace,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  is  among  the  probabilities. 


"As  things  stand  in  Germany,  al- 
though the  Reichstag  has  its  powerful 
influence  in  regard  to  war  expenditure 
and  might  accomplish  important  results 
by  refusing  to  vote  amounts  demanded, 
the  fact  remains  that  until  it  has  been 
given  the  power  of  making  or  withhold- 
ing declaration  of  war  the  most  impor- 
tant results  cannot  be  accomplished." 

"In  Fried's  volume,"  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Carnegie,  "  you  are  credited  with 
saying  that  Emperor  William,  himself 
and  by  himself,  might  establish  peace. 
Granting  that  that  might  have  been  the 
fact  before  this  war  began,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  he,  or  any  other  one  man, 
could  now  control  the  situation  to  that 
extent?" 

"Assuming  that  the  Germans  should 
come  out  victorious,"  Mr.  Carnegie  re- 
plied, "  the  Emperor  would  become  a 
stronger  power  than  ever  toward  the 
maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations. 
At  one  time  I  believed  him  to  be  the 
anointed  of  God  for  this  purpose,  and 
did  not  fail  to  tell  him  so. 

"  Even  if  his  forces  should  be  defeated 
in  this  present  carnage,  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  conference  I 
have  suggested  as  the  proposer  of  the 
great  world  peace,  thus  fulfilling  the 
glorious  destiny  for  which  at  one  time 
I  considered  that  he  had  been  chosen 
from  on  high." 

I  asked  Mr.  Carnegie  what  part  he 
thought  this  country,  the  United  States, 
should  play  in  the  great  movement  which 
he  has  in  mind  and  thoroughly  believes  is 
even  now  upon  its  way. 

"The  United  States,"  he  answered, 
"although,  happily,  not  a  party  to  the 
world  crime  which  is  now  in  progress, 
seems  entitled  to  preference  as  the  one 
to  call  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
consideration  of  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings— universal,  lasting  peace." 


Woman  and  War 

"SHOT.    TELL  HIS  MOTHER." 


w 


By  W.  E.  P.  French,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army. 

HAT  have  I  done  to  you,  Brothers, — War-Lord  and  Land-Lord  and  Priest, — 
That  my  son  should  rot  on  the  blood-smeared  earth  where  the  raven  and  buzzard 
feast? 

He  was  my  baby,  my  man-child,  that  soldier  with  shell-torn  breast. 
Who  was  slain  for  your  power  and  profit — aye,  murdered  at  your  behest. 
I  bore  him,  my  boy  and  my  manling,  while  the  long  months  ebbed  away; 
He  was  part  of  me,  part  of  my  body,  which  nourished  him  day  by  day. 
He  was  mine  when  the  birth-pang  tore  me,  mine  when  he  lay  on  my  heart, 
When  the  sweet  mouth  mumbled  my  bosom  and  the  milk-teeth  made  it  smart, 
Babyhood,  boyhood,  and  manhood,  and  a  glad  mother  proud  of  her  son — 
See  the  carrion  birds,  too  gorged  to  fly!     Ah!  Brothers,  what  have  you  done? 

Tou  prate  of  duty  and  honor,  of  a  patriot's  glorious  death. 

Of  love  of  country,  heroic  deeds — nay,  for  shame's  sake,  spare  your  breath  I 

Pray,  what  have  you  done  for  your  country?     Whose  was  the  blood  that  was  shed 

In  the  hellish  warfare  that  served  your  ends?    My  boy  was  shot  in  your  stead. 

And  for  what  were  our  children  butchered,  men  makers  of  cruel  law? 
By  the  Christ,  I  am  glad  no  woman  made  the  Christless  code  of  war! 
Shirks  and  schemers,  why  don't  you  answer?    Is  the  foul  truth  hard  to  tell? 
Then  a  mother  will  tell  it  for  you,  of  a  deed  that  shames  fiends  in  hell: — 
Our  boys  were  killed  that  some  faction  or  scoundrel  might  win  mad  race 
For  goals  of  stained  gold,  shamed  honors,  and  the  sly  self-seeker's- place; 
That  money's  hold  on  our  country  might  be  tightened  and  made  more  sure; 
That  the  rich  could  inherit  earth's  fullness  and  their  loot  be  quite  secure; 
That  the  world-mart  be  wider  opened  to  the  product  mulct  from  toil; 
That  the  labor  and  land  of  our  neighbors  should  become  your  war-won  spoil; 
That  the  eyes  of  an  outraged  people  might  be  turned  from  your  graft  and  greed 
In  the  misruled,  plundered  home-land  by  lure  of  war's  ghastly  deed; 
And  that  priests  of  the  warring  nations  could  pray  to  the  selfsame  God 
For  His  blessing  on  battle  and  murder  and  corpse-strewn,  blood-soaked  sod. 
Oh,  fools!  if  God  were  a  woman,  think  you  She  would  let  kin  slay 
For  gold-lust  and  craft  of  gamesters,  or  cripple  that  trade  might  pay? 

This  quarrel  was  not  the  fighters': — the  cheated,  red  pawns  in  your  game: — 

You  stay-at-homes  garnered  the  plunder,  but  the  pawns, — wounds,  death,  and  "Fame"! 

You  paid  them  a  beggarly  pittance,  your  substitute  prey-of-the-sword. 

But,  ye  canny  beasts  of  prey,  they  paid,  in  life  and  limb,  for  your  hoard. 

And,  behold!  you  have  other  victims:  a  widow  sobs  by  my  side, 

Who  clasps  to  her  breast  a  girl-child.     Men,  she  was  my  slain  son's  bride! 

I  can  smell  the  stench  of  the  shambles,  where  the  mangled  bodies  lie; 
I  can  hear  the  moans  of  the  wounded;  I  can  see  the  brave  lads  die; 
And  across  the  heaped,  red  trenches  and  the  tortured,  bleeding  rows 
I  cry  out  a  mother's  pity  to  all  mothers  of  dear,  dead  "  foes." 
In  love  and  a  common  sorrow,  I  weep  with  them  o'er  our  dead. 
And  invoke  my  sister  woman  for  a  curse  on  each  scheming  head. 

Nay,  why  should  we  mothers  curse  you?    Lo!   flesh  of  our  flesh  are  ye; 
But,  by  soul  of  Mary  who  bore  the  Christ-man  murdered  at  Calvary, 
Into  our  own  shall  the  mothers  come,  and  the  glad  day  speed  apace 
When  the  law  of  peace  shall  be  the  law  of  the  women  that  bear  the  race; 
When  a  man  shall  stand  by  his  motlfer,  for  the  worldwide  common  good. 
And  not  bring  her  tears  and  heart-break  nor  make  mock  of  her  motherhood. 


The  Way  to  Peace 

By   Jacob    H.    Schiff 
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AMERICAN  as  I  am  in  every  fibre, 
and  in  accord  as  I  feel  with 
every  interest  of  the  country  of 
my  adoption,  I  cannot  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  what  appears  to 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  American 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  deplorable  conflict  in  which 
almost  all  of  Europe  has  become  in- 
volved. 

For  many  reasons  my  personal  sym- 
pathies are  with  Germany.  I  cannot  feel 
convinced  that  she  has  been  the  real 
aggressor;  I  believe  that  war  was  forced 
upon  her,  almost  as  if  by  prearrange- 
ment  among  the  nations  with  whom  she 
now  contends;  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
they  had  become  jealous  and  envious  of 
her  rapid  and  unprecedented  peaceful 
development  and  had  concluded  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  all  was  favor- 
able for  a  union  against  her. 

Although  I  left  Germany  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  I  would  think  as  little  of  array- 
ing myself  against  her,  the  country  of 
my  birth,  in  this  the  moment  of  her 
struggle  for  existence,  as  of  arraying 
myself  against  my  parents. 

But  while  I  steadfastly  believe  this 
war  to  have  been  forced  upon  Germany 
against  her  will,  I  also  believe  that  cir- 
cumstances which  were  stronger  than  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France, 
her  present  enemies,  were  necessary  to 
overcome  an  equally  definite  reluctance 
upon  their  part. 

In  other  words,  I  cannot  wholly  blame 
the  English  Government,  or  the  French 
Government,  any  more  than  I  can  wholly 
blame  the  German  Government. 

Let  us  see  how  the  great  tragedy 
came  about.     It  is  safe  to  pass  rapidly 


over  the  Servian-Bosinan-Herzegovinian- 
Austro-Hungarian  complication  which 
served  as  the  immediate  precipitant  of 
hostilities.  It  has  been  detailed  repeat- 
edly in  The  Times  and  other  American 
publications. 

It  had  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  extreme  measures  by  means 
of  which  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
the  empire. 

The  firm  but  fatal  ultimatum  to 
Servia  followed,  the  reply  to  which, 
suffice  it  to  say,  was  unsatisfactory  to 
Austria,  who  could  not  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  assassination 
of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  through  a 
commission  or  court  on  which  she  was 
not  represented. 

Like   Maine  Case. 

The  situation  really  was  analogous  to 
that  which  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  when  the  Maine  was 
blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor.  In  order  to  fix 
the  responsibility  for  this  dastardly  affair 
we  then  similarly  demanded  an  investi- 
gation by  Spain,  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  assistance  of  representatives  of  this 
Government.  Spain,  too,  then  offered  to 
conduct  an  investigation,  but  she  peremp- 
torily declined  to  allow  us  to  take  part 
in  it. 

This  attitude  on  her  part  quickly 
brought  about  our  declaration  of  war 
against  her.  It  is  important  that  Amer- 
icans should  realize  the  similarity  in  the 
two  situations  and  the  likeness  of  the 
Austrian  action  of  1914  to  that  which 
our  own  Government  took  in  1898. 

As  soon  as  Austria  had  rejected  as 
unsatisfactory  Servia's  reply  to  her  ulti- 
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matum  she  prepared  to  undertake  a  puni- 
tive armed  expedition  against  Servia,  and 
Russia  at  once  declared  that  she  would 
rank  herself  as  Servia's  protector. 

Indeed,  without  any  further  parley, 
and  to  give  effect  to  this  threat,  Russia 
immediately  mobilized  her  army.  Since 
then  it  has  been  averred  that  this  mobili- 
zation had  been  in  progress  for  several 
weeks  previous  to  Servia's  rejection  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum. 

This  made  it  obligatory  upon  Ger- 
many to  go  to  Austria's  aid,  under  the 
provisions  of  their  treaty  of  alliance, 
although  she  was  well  aware  that  such 
an  action  would  bring  France  into  the 
conflict  under  the  terms  of  her  alliance 
with  Russia.  Indeed,  an  unsatisfactory 
reply  had  been  received  from  France  as 
to  the  latter's  intentions,  but  Germany 
endeavored  to  secure  at  least  an  assur- 
ance of  England's  neutrality.  This  proved 
to  be  impossible. 

How  the  German  Government  could 
indulge  for  a  moment  in  the  hope  that 
in  a  war  with  Russia  and  France  on  the 
one  side  and  Germany  and  Austria  on 
the  other,  England  could  be  induced  to 
remain  neutral  passes  comprehension, 
but  that  it  did  believe  this  seems  a 
certainty. 

The  English  Government,  no  doubt, 
correctly  felt  that  without  the  aid  of 
its  immense  resources,  and  particularly 
without  the  operations  of  its  great  navy 
against  Germany  and  Austria,  the  latter 
nations  would  find  it  not  so  very  dif- 
ficult a  task  to  dispose  of  both  Russia 
and  France. 

English  statesmen  very  promptly 
must  have  become  alive  to  the  proba- 
bility that  a  Germany  which  had  sub- 
dued Russia  and  France,  and  thus  had 
made  itself  master  of  the  Continent, 
would  be  unlikely  long  to  tolerate  a  con- 
tinuance of  England's  world  leadership. 

So,  even  if  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
had  not  been  violated,  other  reasons 
would  have  been  found  by  England  for 
joining  France  and  Russia  in  the  war 
against  Germany,  for  England  would  not 
risk,  without  any  effort  to  protect  them, 
the  loss  of  her  continued  domination  of 


the  high  seas  and  her  undisputed  pos- 
session of  her  vast  colonial  empire. 
Germany  Fighting  for  Life. 

I  am  not  defending  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  This,  undeniably,  was 
a  most  unjustifiable  action,  in  spite  of 
German  claims  that  she  was  forced  into 
it  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  But 
I  am  explaining  that,  even  had  it  not 
occurred,  still  England  would  have  gone 
to  war. 

That  was  the  situation. 

Germany  is  now  fighting  for  her  very 
existence,  and  I,  who  am  not  without 
knowledge  of  German  conditions,  am 
convinced  that  never  has  there  been  a 
war  more  wholly  that  of  a  whole  people 
than  is  this  present  conflict,  as  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned. 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  even  su- 
perficial touch  with  German  public  opin- 
ion and  individual  feeling  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  since  the  war  began,  must 
know  that  there  is  hardly  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  throughout  the  empire  who  would 
hesitate  if  called  upon  to  sacrifice  pos- 
sessions or  life  in  order  to  insure  vic- 
tory to  the  Fatherland.  Seventy  mill- 
ion people  who  are  animated  by  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
crushed,  probably  not  subdued. 

And  England  is  confronted  by  the 
certainty  that  her  world  leadership  is  the 
stake  for  which  she  is  fighting;  that  her 
defeat  would  mean  the  end  of  the  vast 
dominance  which  she  has  exercised 
throughout  the  world,  since  the  time  of 
the  Armada,  through  the  power  of  her 
great  navy. 

Is  it  not  apparent,  therefore,  thatl 
these  nations,  if  left  to  themselves,  in- 
evitably must  continue  the  war  until  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  both,  shall  become 
exhausted — an  eventuation  which  may 
be  postponed  not  for  mere  months  but 
for  years? 

In  our  own  civil  war  Grant  for  al- 
most two  years  stood  within  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Rich- 
mond, the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
was  not  able  to  sufficiently  subdue  Lee's 
forces  to  enable  him  to  get  possession  of 
the  city  until  the  complete  exhaustion 
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of  the  Confederacy's  resources  in  men 
and  money  had  been  accomplished. 

While  that  situation  may  not  offer  a 
true  parallel  in  all  respects  to  that  in 
which  we  find  the  belligerent  forces  in 
the  present  European  war,  it  neverthe- 
less may  be  taken  as  a  precedent  proving 
that  frontal  encounters  of  powerful  op- 
ponents generally  do  not  yield  final  re- 
sults until  actual  exhaustion  compels  one 
side  or  the  other  to  abandon  hope. 

Such  an  exhaustion  hardly  can  be 
expected  within  measurable  time  on  the 
part  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants  in  the  existing  European 
conflict,  and  this  means  the  probable 
continuation  for  a  long  period  of  the 
merciless  slaughter  which  has  marked 
the  last  few  months.  We  hold  up  our 
hands  in  horror  at  the  stories  of  human 
sacrifices  in  the  early  ages  when,  after 
all,  these  were,  perhaps,  less  brutal  and 
less  appalling  than  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  the  flower  of  these  warring  peo- 
ples of  which  we  now  read  almost  daily. 

As  I  see  the  situation  there  really 
are  only  three  contestants  in  the  war — 
England,  Russia,  and  Germany.  France, 
Belgium,  and  Austria  are  important  aux- 
iliaries, but  they  are  playing  to  a  certain 
extent  secondary  roles. 

England's  real  object  is  the  utter  de- 
feat of  Germany — nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that — and  if  this  is  accomplished 
England  will  have  control  of  Europe.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  English 
Government  and  English  people  frequent- 
ly have  asserted  that  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  mere  defeat  of  Germany's 
armed  forces,  but  that  her  power  must 
be  permanently  paralyzed. 

If  England  should  accomplish  this, 
with  Germany,  its  army  and  its  navy, 
thus  wholly  out  of  the  way,  no  one  would 
be  left  for  England  to  fear  in  future 
upon  th6  high  seas. 

That  might  be  the  chief  significance 
of  England's  complete  victory,  and  its 
complete  significance  would  be  that 
every  nation  in  the  world  would  have  to 
do  the  British  bidding,  for  should  any 
one  refuse  she  could  completely  destroy 
its  commerce  and  shut  off  its  overseas 
supplies. 


In  the  cases  of  most  nations  overseas 
supplies  include  material  vital  to  the 
continuance  of  life  and  happiness;  to 
every  nation,  in  these  days  of  a  de- 
veloped and  habitual  foreign  trade,  over- 
seas supplies  are  actually  essential,  even 
when  they  do  not  necessarily  include 
meats  and  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs. 

The  effect  upon  the  United  States 
of  such  an  English  victory  would  be 
most  disastrous. 

The  alliance  between  England  and 
Japan  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  That 
is  something  which  Americans  cannot 
afford  to  forgot  for  a  moment. 

England  needs  Japan  in  the  Far 
East,  especially  as  an  ally  in  case  of 
need,  which  at  some  time  is  certain  to 
arrive,  against  Russia;  and  Japan  for 
many  reasons  needs  the  strength  of 
English  backing,  without  which  her 
financial  and  political  situation  soon 
would  become  most  dangerous,  if  not 
collapse. 

Such  a  permanent  alliance  would 
have  this  consequence  upon  us,  that 
without  even  the  probability  of  diff i- 
cufties  with  either  England  or  Japan — 
and,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  probability  need  be  feared — we 
nevertheless  year  after  year  would  be 
compelled  to  increasingly  prepare  for 
what  may  be  defined  as  the  disagree- 
able possibility  of  the  eventuation  of  a 
disagreeable  possibility. 

Certainly  we  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  notably  and,  therefore,  very 
expensively,  increasing  our  naval  arma- 
ment; we  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  large  expenditures  for  coast  de- 
fense. 

Corollary  military  cost  would  be 
enormous  and  burdensome.  The  prep- 
aration which  would  be  imposed  on  us 
as  a  necessity  by  such  a  permanent 
alliance  would  be  sufficiently  extensive 
and  expensive  to  burden  our  people 
heavily  and  handicap  our  national 
progress. 

It  might  involve,  perhaps,  even  a 
greater  hardship  in  our  case  than  mili- 
tarism has  involved  in  Germany.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  average  American 
realizes  the  part  which  absence  of  such 
burdens  has  played  in  our  national  de- 
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velopment  so  far;  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  average  American  who  has  not 
studied  the  whole  subject  carefully  to 
estimate  accurately  the  part  which  the 
imposition  of  such  a  burden  would  be 
sure  to  play  in  our  future. 

We  have  been  measurably  a  free 
people.  If  we  were  under  the  necessity 
of  supporting  vast  military  and  naval 
establishments  we  should  be  that  no 
longer,  no  matter  how  completely  we 
adhered  to  our  democratic  political  sys- 
tem and  ideals.  It  is  not  Kings,  but 
what  they-  do,  which  burdens  countries, 
and  the  most  burdensome  act  of  any 
King  is  to  load  his  country  up  with  non- 
productive, threatening,  and  expensive 
war  machinery. 

The  Real  Peril. 

I  fear  that  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  have  visualized  only  slightly,  if 
at  all,  the  real  peril  involved  in  this  con- 
tingency; but  I  cannot  feel  otherwise 
than  sure  that  soon  they  must  awake  to 
the  great  danger  that  militarism  and 
navalism  may  be  imposed  upon  them 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

American  impulses  trend  away  from 
armament  toward  peaceful  development 
along  industrial  lines,  but  even  now  po- 
litical leaders  in  Washington  begin  to 
see  what  may  be  coming.  The  propo- 
sitions which  already  have  been  made 
for  considerable  increases  in  our  naval 
and  military  forces  may  be  regarded  as 
only  the  forerunners  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected later. 

My  sympathies  and  interests,  in  other 
words  my  patriotic  sentiments,  are 
definitely  American.  I  must  repeat  that 
I  am  of  German  origin,  and  that  as  re- 
gards the  present  struggle  I  am  pro- 
German,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  say  that  I  am  anti-English,  al- 
though I  am  anti-Russian  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious. 

I  already  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  complete  humiliation  of  Eng- 
land would  be  disastrous  to  us.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  Germany  should  be 
completely  successful,  if  she  should  be 
able  to  wear  out  the  Allies,  break  down 
France,  hold  Russia  in  check,  and  cripple 


or  even  invade  England,  (which  many 
German  leaders  actually  believe  can  be 
done,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us,) 
Germany  would  acquire  a  position  such 
as  never  has  been  held  by  any  nation 
since  the  beginning  of  history.  Not  even 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  would 
approach  it. 

The  advance  which  has  marked  the 
development  of  every  means  of  com- 
munication, transportation,  manufactur- 
ing, &c.,  since  Rome's  day  would  give 
Germany,  in  the  case  of  such  an  even- 
tuation,  a  power  which  would  have  been 
inconceivable  to  the  most  ambitious 
Roman  Emperor.  It  would  make  her  a 
menace  not  only  to  her  immediate  neigh- 
bors, but  to  the  entire  globe. 

Could  she  be  trusted  with  such  power? 
Notwithstanding  my  personal  sym- 
pathies, which  I  have  taken  pains  to 
clearly  outline,  I  must  admit  that  I  can- 
not think  so.  The  German  character  is 
not  only  self-reliant,  which  is  admirable, 
but  it  readily  becomes  domineering,  par- 
ticularly when  in  the  ascendency. 

In  the  role  of  a  world  conqueror 
Germany  would  become  a  world  dictator 
— would  indulge  in  a  domination  which 
would  be  almost  unbearable  to  every 
other  nation.  Particularly  would  this  be 
the  case  in  respect  to  her  relations  with 
the  United  States,  a  nation  with  which 
she  always  has  had  and  always  must 
have  intimate  trade  and  commercial  re- 
lations. 

Should  Germany  make  England  im- 
potent and  France  powerless  we  should 
become  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
German  good-will,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, indeed  I  regard  it  as  a  certainty, 
that  before  long,  in  such  an  event,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  cease  to  exercise 
any  important  influence  on  world  events. 
It  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past — a 
"scrap  of  paper." 

You  see  that  while  I  am  not  neu- 
tral to  the  extreme,  while  I  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  Germany  may  not 
be  wrecked  and  that  she  may  emerge 
from  the  war  with  full  ability  to  main- 
tain her  own,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
would  be  good  for  her  or  good  for  the 
world  in  general  if  she  found  herself  ab- 
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solutely  and  incontrovertibly  victorious 
at  the  end  of  the  great  struggle.  In 
other  words,  I  wish  Germany  to  be  vic- 
torious, but  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  too 
victorious. 

This  brings  us  definitely  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  can  be  done  to  stop  this 
war.  Its  continuance  is  infinitely  costly 
of  men  and  treasure;  its  prosecution  to 
the  bitter  end  would  mean  complete  dis- 
aster for  one  contestant  and  only  less 
complete  destruction  for  the  other,  and 
it  would  give  to  the  victor,  no  matter 
what  his  sufferings  and  losses  might 
have  been,  a  power  dangerous  to  the  en- 
tire world. 

How  shall  it  end?  We  do  not  want 
its  end  to  mean  a  new  European  map. 
Anything  of  the  sort  would  include  the 
seed  of  another  European  war,  to  be 
fought  out  later  and  at  even  greater 
probable  cost,  with  all  the  world-disturb- 
ance implied  in  such  an  eventuation. 

What  the  United  States  should  desire 
and  does  desire  is  an  understanding  be- 
tween these  nations,  of  just  what  they 
are  fighting  for,  which  I  almost  believe 
they  no  longer  know  themselves,  and  a 
conference  between  them  now,  a  pause 
to  think,  which  at  least  may  help  toward 
stimulating  each  side  to  make  conces- 
sions, before  the  ultimate  of  damage  has 
been  done. 

Such  a  conference  might  be  called 
even  without  any  interval  in  warfare  and 
induced  without  definite  outside  interven- 
tion from  ourselves  or  any  one  else.  I 
believe  it  not  to  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  if  this  course  could  be 
brought  about  importantly  enough,  a 
way  out  of  this  brutal  struggle  and  car- 
nage might  be  discovered  even  now,  and 
I  know  I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief. 

The  situation  is  unprecedented.  No 
congress  such  as  in  former  times  more 
than  once  has  settled  wars  and  brought 
about  peace  by  the  give-and-take  proc- 
ess could  be  of  avail  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Something  far  higher  than 
such  a  conference  is  needed.  This  peace 
must  not  be  temporary.  It  must  mark 
not  the  ending  of  this  war  alone  but  the 
ending  of  all  war. 


Some  means  must  be  devised  and 
generally  agreed  to  which,  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  will  do  away  with 
jealousies  among  European  nations,  so 
that  the  continual  increase  of  armament 
on  land  and  sea  no  longer  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  humanity  will  be  freed  from 
its  tremendous  burden. 

It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  point 
out  any  concrete  means  by  which  these 
things  may  be  accomplished,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  when  reason  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Governments  now  at  war, 
they  themselves  may  suggest  to  one  an- 
other plans  and  ways  and  means  how 
this  may  be  effectuated. 

Toward  this  end  America  may  help 
tremendously,  and  herein  lies,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  of- 
fered by  events  to  the  American'  press. 

Let  the  newspapers  of  America  stop 
futile  philosophizing  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  each  case,  let  them  measur- 
ably cease  their  comment  upon  what 
each  side  has  accomplished  or  failed  to 
accomplish  durinp  the  tragic  four  months 
which  have  traced  their  bloody  mark  on 
history. 

Let  them  begin  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  rational  adjust- 
ment of  the  points  at  issue — such  an 
adjustment  as  will  leave  each  contestant 
unhumiliated  and  intact,  such  an  adjust- 
ment as  will  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  the  complete  defeat  of  any  one, 
such  an  adjustment  as  will  do  what  can 
be  done  toward  righting  wrongs  already 
wrought,  and  such  an  adjustment  as  will 
let  the  world  return  as  soon  as  may  be 
to  the  paths  of  peace,  productiveness, 
prosperity,  and  happiness. 

In  suggesting  that  America  should 
regard  this  effort  as  an  obligation  I 
am  assuming  for  this  country  no  rights 
which  are  not  properly  hers.  We,  a 
nation  of  a  hundred  million  people,  labor- 
ing constantly  for  peace  and  human 
progress,  have  a  right  to  make  our 
voice  heard,  and  if  we  raise  it  properly 
it  will  find  listeners  among  those  who 
can  help  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
what  we  seek.  But  if  we  would  make 
it  heard  we  must  be  earnest,  be  honest. 
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and  be   ceaseless   in  the   reiteration   of 
our  demand. 

Have  we  not  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  interests  of  neutral  nations,  of 
whom,  with  our  South  American  cousins, 
(for  the  better  intercourse  with  whom 
we  have  just  spent  several  hundred 
millions  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,)  we  form  so  large  a 
percentage,  shall  before  long  be  given 
some  consideration  by  the  nations  whose 
great  quarrel  is  harming  us  incalculably? 

Americans  Should  Speak  Out. 

The  interruption  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment already  has  become  marked 
and  the  war's  baneful  influence  upon 
moral  conditions  in  our  midst  shows  it- 
self through  constantly  increasing  unem- 
ployment and,  as  a  logical  consequence 
of  that,  the  rapid  filling  of  our  elee- 
mosynary and  penal  institutions.  May 
we  not  reasonably  demand  that  this  shall 
speedily  be  brought  to  an  end? 

It  probably  is  true  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  game  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  offer  his  good 
offices  again  to  the  belligerents  without 
first  being  invited  by  one  or  the  other 


side  to  do  this,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  voice  even  more 
powerful  than  his;  if  that  of  the  people 
of  South  America  should  be  joined  with 
it,  and  if  the  combined  sound  should  be 
made  unquestionably  apparent  to  the 
warring  nations,  it  could  not  pass  un- 
heeded. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
should  firmly  seek  to  impress  upon  the 
warring  nations  the  conviction  that 
nothing  can  secure  a  lasting  peace  except 
assurance  of  conditions  under  which  not 
mighty  armies  and  tremendous  navies 
are  held  to  be  the  factors  through  which 
trade  expansion  and  the  conquest  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  to  be  obtained, 
but  that  this  can  be  accomplished  better 
and  more  lastingly  through  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  qualities  and  methods  which 
generally  make  for  success  in  commercial 
or  any  other  peaceful  competition — fair- 
ness, thorough  efficiency,  and  hard  work. 

The  concentrated  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  people  would  be  tremen- 
dous. I  am  sure  that,  in  this  instance,  it 
is  possible  to  concentrate  it  for  righteous- 
ness and  the  future  good  of  all 
humanity. 


Prof.  Mather  on  Mr.  Schiflf 


Professor  of  Art  at  Princeton  University ;  editorial  writer  for  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Nation,  1901-06. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  Belgian  pre- 
vious  question   ought  to  be  moved 
with   all  candid  pro-Germans.     Mr. 
Schiff  is  plainly  candid,  so  I  have 
framed  an  open  letter  to  elicit  his  opin- 
ion: 

[An  Open  Letter  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff.'] 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  universal  esteem 
which  you  enjoy  in  the  country  of  your 
adoption  lends  great  weight  to  any  utter- 
ance of  yours  on  public  matters.  Your  in- 
terview on  the  war  in  The  Times  of  Nov. 
22  will  everywhere  have  influence  for  its 


gravity  and  fineness  of  feeling.  It  is 
with  compunction  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  your  statement  is 
ambiguous  on  precisely  those  issues  of 
the  conflict  which  your  fellow-citizens 
have  nearest  at  heart. 

Your  general  position  may  be  described 
as  a  desire  for  prompt  peace  and  restora- 
tion of  the  former  balance  of  power. 
More  specifically  you  wish  "  Germany  to 
be  victorious,  but  not  too  victorious."  If 
this  be  merely  an  instinctive  expression 
of  the  residual  German  in  you,  an  expres- 
sion made  with  no  practical  implications 
of  any  sort,  no  American  will  do  other- 
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wise  than  respect  such  a  sentiment.  But 
if  you  deliberately  desire  a  moderate  vic- 
tory for  Germany,  with  all  that  such 
moderate  victory  practically  implies,  it 
behooves  your  fellow-citizens  to  judge 
your  views  in  the  light  of  what  these 
really  call  for. 

An  ever  so  slightly  victorious  Germany 
would  presumably  retain  Belgium,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Does  such  a  conquest 
have  your  moral  assent? 

Or  suppose  the  rather  improbable 
event  of  a  Germany  driven  out  of  Bel- 
gium, but  otherwise  slightly  victorious. 
In  such  case  not  a  pfennig  of  indemnity 
would  come  to  Belgium.  Do  you  believe 
that  no  indemnity  is  morally  due  Bel- 
gium? 


Knowing  your  reputation  as  a  man  and 
philanthropist,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
your  desire  for  a  "  not  too  victorious  " 
Germany  includes  its  logical  implication 
of  a  subjugated  or  uncompensated  Bel- 
gium. But  if  this  be  so,  candor  expects 
an  avowal.  Until  you  have  made  your- 
self clear  on  the  issue  that  most  con- 
cerns your  fellow-citizens  they  will  re- 
main in  doubt  as  to  your  whole  moral  at- 
titude on  the  war.  Does  your  pacificism 
contemplate  a  German  Belgium?  I  feel 
sure  you  will  admit  that  no  fairer  ques- 
tion could  be  set  to  any  one  who  com- 
ments on  the  sequels  of  the  war.  I  am, 
most  respectfully  yours, 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Princeton  University,  Oct.  23,  1914. 


The  EUot-Schiff  Letters 


On  Nov.  22  Thi  Nbw  York  Times  printed 
this  interview  toith  Jacob  H.  Schiff  on  the 
European  war  reproduced  above.  Two  days 
later  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeri- 
tus of  Harvard,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Schiff,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  comment  on 
The  Times  interview.  This  letter  resulted  in 
considerable  correspondence  between  the  two. 
At  the  time  this  correspondence  was  penned 
there  was  not  the  least  thought  in  the  mind 
of  either  of  the  writers  of  giving  the  letters 
to  the  public.  It  was  simply  an  interchange 
of  ideas  between  men  who  had  long  known 
each  other.  When  they  were  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  publication  might  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  shaping  public  opinion,  both  Mr. 
Schiff  and  Dr.  Eliot  cordially  assented  to 
their  being  printed. 


Dr.  Eliot  to  Mr.  Schiff. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Nov.  24, 1914. 

DEAR  Mr.  Schiff:  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  read  just  now 
your  interview  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  Nov.  22,  for  I 
have  been  afraid  that  your  judgment  and 
mine,  concerning  the  desirable  outcome  of 
this  horrible  war,  were  very  different.  I 
now  find  that  at  many  points  they 
coincide. 

One  of  my  strongest  hopes  is  that  one 
result  of  the  war  may  be  the  acceptance 


by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  of 
the  precept  or  law — there  shall  be  no  world 
empire  for  any  single  nation.  If  I  un- 
derstand you  correctly,  you  hold  the  same 
opinion.  You  wish  neither  Germany  nor 
England  to  possess  world  empire.  You 
also  look  forward,  as  I  do,  to  some  con- 
tract or  agreement  among  the  leading  na- 
tions which  shall  prevent  competitive  arm- 
aments. I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable 
that  this  war  should  be  prolonged  to  the 
exhaustion  of  either  side. 

When,  however,  I  come  to  your  dis- 
cussion of  the  means  by  which  a  good 
result  toward  European  order  and  peace 
may  be  brought  out  of  the  present  con- 
vulsion I  do  not  find  clear  guidance  to 
present  action  on  your  part  or  mine,  or 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  and 
people.  Was  it  your  thought  that  a  con- 
gress of  the  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America  should  now  be  convened  to 
bring  to  bear  American  opinion  on  the 
actual  combatants  while  the  war  is  going 
on?  Or  is  it  your  thought  that  the 
American  nations  wait  until  there  is  a 
lull  or  pause  in  the  indecisive  fighting? 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  very 
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imperfect  information  which  reaches  us 
from  Germany,  the  confidence  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  people  in  their 
"  invincible "  army  is  not  much  abated, 
although  it  clearly  ought  to  be.  It  is 
obvious  that  American  opinion  has  some 
weight  in  Germany;  but  has  it  not 
enough  weight  to  induce  Germany  to 
abandon  her  intense  desire  for  Belgium 
and  Holland  and  extensive  colonial  pos- 
sessions? To  my  thinking,  without  the 
abandonment  of  that  desire  and  ambition 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  in  Europe  and  no  re- 
duction of  armaments.  Sincerely  yours, 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq. 


Mr.  Schiff  to  Dr.  Eliot. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  25,  1914. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Eliot: 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  thoughtful 
letter  of  yesterday,  which  it  has  given 
me  genuine  pleasure  to  receive.  While 
it  is  true  that  I  have  not  found  myself 
in  accord  with  many  of  the  views  to 
which  you  have  given  public  expression 
concerning  the  responsibility  for  this  de- 
plorable conflict  and  the  unfortunate 
conditions  it  has  created,  I  never  doubted 
that  as  to  its  desirable  outcome  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  accord,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  confirmed  by  you, 
though  as  to  this  our  views  could  not 
have  diverged. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  a  desirable 
result  toward  European  order  and  peace 
may  be  brought  about  out  of  the 
chaos  which  has  become  created,  it 
is,  I  confess,  difficult  to  give  guid- 
ance at  present.  What  needs  first, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  done  is  to 
bring  forth  a  healthy  and  insistent 
public  opinion  here  for  an  early  peace 
without  either  side  becoming  first  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  my  purpose  in  the 
interview  I  have  given  to  set  the  Ameri- 
can people  thinking  concerning  this.  I 
have  no  idea  that  I  shall  have  immediate 
success;  but  if  men  like  you  and  others 
follow  in  the  same  line,  I  am  sure  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  can  before  long  be 
made  to  express  itself  emphatically  and 
insistently  in  favor  of  an  early  peace. 


Without  this  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
horrible  slaughter  and  destruction  may 
continue  for  a  very,  very  long  time. 
Yours  most  faithfully, 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF.   , 
President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Dr.  Eliot  to  Mr.  Schiff. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Schiff: 

I  think,  just  as  you  do,  that  the  thing 
which  most  needs  to  be  done  is  to  induce 
Geumany  to  modify  its  present  opinion 
that  the  nation  must  fight  for  its  very 
life  to  its  last  mark  and  the  last  drop 
of  its  blood.  Now,  every  private  letter 
that  I  have  received  from  Germany,  and 
every  printed  circular,  pamphlet,  or  book 
on  the  war  which  has  come  to  me  from 
German  sources  insists  on  the  view  that, 
for  Germany,  it  is  a  question  between 
world  empire  or  utter  downfall.  There 
is  no  sense  or  reason  in  this  view,  but 
the  German  philosophers,  historians,  and 
statesmen  are  all  maintaining  it  at  this 
moment. 

England,  France,  and  Russia  have  no 
such  expectations  or  desires  as  regards 
the  fate  of  Germany.  What  they  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  put  a  stop  to  Germany's 
plan  of  attaining  world  empire  by  mili- 
tarism. Have  j'ou  any  means  of  getting 
into  the  minds  of  some  of  the  present 
rulers  of  Germany  the  idea  that  no  such 
alternative  as  life  or  death  is  presented 
to  Germany  in  this  war,  and  that  the 
people  need  only  abandon  their  world- 
empire  ambitions  while  securing  safety 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  a  chance  to 
develop  all  that  is  good  in  German 
civilization?     Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq. 


Mr.  Schiff  to  Dr.  Eliot. 

The  Greenbrier, 
WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  W.  Va., 
Dec.  1,  1914. 
Dear  Dr.  Eliot: 

I  have  recei\'ed  today  your  letter  of 
the  28th  ult.,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  it, 
for  I  know  of  nought  that  i&  of  more 
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importance  than  the  discussion  between 
earnest  men  of  what  might  be  done  to 
bring  to  cessation  this  horrible  and 
senseless  war. 

I  believe  you  are  mistaken — though  in 
this  I  am  stating  nothing,  absolutely, 
but  my  personal  opinion — that  Germany 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  for  a 
restoration  of  peace  until  it  has  either 
come  into  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms 
or  until  it  is  utterly  crushed.  Indeed,  I 
rather  feel,  and  I  have  indications  that 
such  is  the  case,  that  England  is  un- 
willing to  stop  short  of  crushing  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  now  using  all  the  influ- 
ence it  can  bring  to  bear  in  this  country 
to  prevent  public  opinion  being  aroused 
in  favor  of  the  stoppage  of  hostilities 
and  re-establishment  of  peace. 

The  same  mail  which  brought  your 
letter  this  morning  brought  me  also  a 
letter  from  a  leading  semi-military  man, 
whom  I  know  by  name,  but  not  per- 
sonally. It  is  so  fine  and  timely  that  I 
venture  to  inclose  a  copy  for  your 
perusal.  Why  would  not  you,  and  per- 
haps Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  who — is  it 
not  a  coincidence — has  likewise  written 
me  today  on  the  subject  of  my  recent 
Times  interview,  be  the  very  men  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  made  by  my 
correspondent? 

Perhaps  no  other  two  men  in  the 
entire  country  are  so  greatly  looked  up 
to  by  its  people  for  guidance  as  you — in 
the  first  instance — and  Dr.  White.  You 
could  surely  bestow  no  greater  gift  upon 
the  entire  civilized  world  than  if  now, 
in  the  evening  of  a  life  which  has  been 
of  such  great  value  to  mankind,  you 
would  call  around  you  a  number  of  lead- 
ing, earnest  Americans  with  the  view  of 
discussing  and  framing  plans  through 
which  American  public  opinion  could  be 
crystallized  and  aroused  to  the  point 
where  it  will  insistently  demand  that 
these  warring  nations  come  together  and, 
with  the  experience  they  have  made  to 
their  great  cost,  make  at  least  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  way  out.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany — if  not 
Russia — will  have  to  listen,  if  the  Amer- 
ican   people    speak    with    no    uncertain 


voice.    Do  it,  and  you  will  deserve  and 
receive  the  blessing  of  this  and  of  com- 
ing generations!     Yours  most  faithfully, 
JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 


Dr.  Eliot  to  Mr.  Schiff. 
CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Schiff: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Dec.  1 
and  its  interesting  inclosure. 

Although  every  thoughtful  person 
must  earnestly  desire  that  the  waste 
and  destruction  of  this  greatest  of  wars 
should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible, 
there  is  an  overpowering  feeling  that 
the  war  should  go  on  until  all  the  com- 
batants, including  Germany,  have  been 
brought  to  see  that  the  Governmental 
regime  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  Germany  which  have  made  this  war 
possible  are  not  consistent  with  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  Europe  in  the 
future. 

Personally,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
war  ought  to  go  on  so  long  as  Germany 
persists  in  its  policies  of  world  empire, 
dynastic  rule,  autocratic  bureaucracy, 
and  the  use  of  force  in  international 
dealings.  If  the  war  stops  before  Ger- 
many sees  that  those  policies  cannot 
prevail  in  twentieth-century  Europe,  the 
horrible  wrongs  and  evils  which  we  are 
now  witnessing  will  recur;  and  all  the 
nations  will  have  to  continue  the  de- 
structive process  of  competitive  arma- 
ments. If  peace  should  be  made  now, 
before  the  Allies  have  arrived  at  attack- 
ing Germany  on  her  own  soil,  there 
would  result  only  a  truce  of  moderate 
length,  and  then  a  renewal  of  the  present 
horrors. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Europe  now 
has  a  chance  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  German  ideal  of  the  State  and  the 
Anglo-American  ideal.  These  two  ideals 
are  very  different;  and  the  present  con- 
flict shows  that  they  cannot  coexist 
longer  in  modern  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  which 
your  correspondent  made  to  you  that 
a  conference  of  private  persons  should 
now  be  called  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  an  agreed-upon  appeal  to  the  com- 
batants to  desist  from  fighting  and  con- 
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sider  terms  of  settlement,  I  cannot  but 
feel  (1)  that  such  a  conference  would 
have  no  assured  status;  (2)  that  the 
combatants  would  not  listen;  and  (3) 
that  the  effort  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
timely now,  though  perhaps  useful  later. 

One  idea  might  possibly  bring  about 
peace,  if  it  fructified  in  the  mind  of 
the  German  Emperor — the  idea,  namely, 
that  the  chance  of  Germany's  obtaining 
dominating  power  in  either  Europe  or 
the  world  having  already  gone,  the  wise 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  save  United 
Germany  within  her  natural  boundaries 
for  secure  development  as  a  highly  civil- 
ized strong  nation  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  Surplus  population  can  always 
emigrate  happily  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

The  security  of  Germany  would  rest, 
however,  on  an  international  agreement 
to  be  maintained  by  an  international 
force;  whereas,  the  example  which  Ger- 
many has  just  given  of  the  reckless 
violation  of  international  agreements  is 
extremely  discouraging  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe  in  the  future. 

Although  this  war  has  already  made 
quite  impossible  the  domination  of  Ger- 
many in  Europe  or  in  the  world,  the 
leaders  of  Germany  do  not  yet  see  or 
apprehend  that  impossibility.  Hence, 
many  earnest  peace-seekers  have  to  con- 
fess that  they  do  not  see  any  means 
whatever  available  for  promoting  peace 
in  Europe  now,  or  even  procuring  a  short 
truce. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  with  you  that 
the  Governments  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  would  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  American  people.  They 
all  seem  to  desire  the  good  opinion  and 
moral  support  of  America;  but  I  see  no 
signs  that  they  would  take  American 
advice  or  imitate  American  example. 
President  Wilson  seems  to  think  that 
this  country  will  be  accepted  as  a  kind 
of  umpire  in  this  formidable  contest; 
but  surely  we  have  no  right  to  any  such 
position.  Our  example  in  avoiding  ag- 
gression on  other  nations,  and  in  declin- 
ing to  enter  the  contest  for  world  power, 
ought  to  have  some  effect  in  abating 
European  ambitions  in  that  direction;  but 


our  exhortations  to  peace  and  good-will 
will,  I  fear,  have  little  influence.  There 
is  still  a  real  contest  on  between  democ- 
racy and  oligarchical  methods. 

You  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Schiff,  that  I 
regard  this  war  as  the  result  of  long- 
continuing  causes  which  have  been  gath- 
ering force  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In 
Germany  all  the  forces  of  education, 
finance,  commercial  development,  a 
pagan  philosophy,  and  Government  have 
been  preparing  this  war  since  1860.  To 
stop  it  now,  before  these  forces  have 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  be- 
fore the  whole  German  people  is  con- 
vinced that  they  are  defeated,  would  be 
to  leave  humanity  exposed  to  the  certain 
recurrence  of  the  fearful  convulsions  we 
are  now  witnessing. 

If  anybody  can  show  me  any  signs 
that  the  leaders  of  Germany  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  to  be  no  world  em- 
pire for  Germany  or  any  other  nation, 
and  no  despotic  Government  in  Europe, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  take  part  in  any  ef- 
fectual advocacy  of  peace.  Sincerely 
yours.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq. 


Mr.  Schiff  to  Dr.  Eliot. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  5,  1914. 
President   Emeritus    Charles    W.    Eliot, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dear  Dr.  Eliot: 

Your  letter  of  Dec.  3  reached  me  this 
morning,  and  has  given  me  much  food 
for  thought. 

I  wish  I  could  follow  you  in  the  posi- 
tion you  have  taken,  for  I  like  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  master 
like  you  and  be  instructed.  But,  much 
as  I  have  tried,  even  before  our  recent 
correspondence  was  begun,  to  get  at  your 
viewpoint  as  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished, I  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
myself  that  you  occupy  a  correct  posi- 
tion. Please  accept  this  as  expressed  in 
all  modesty,  for  I  know  were  you  not 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  position  you  have  taken  from  the 
start  you  would  not  be  so  determined  in 
holding  to  it. 

I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  I  am 
amazed  and  chagrined   when    yt)u    say 
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that  you  feel  strongly  that  the  war  ought 
to  go  on  until  the  Allies  have  arrived  at 
attacking  Germany  on  her  own  soil, 
which,  if  this  is  at  all  likely  to  come,  may 
take  many  months  yet,  and  will  mean  sac- 
rifice of  human  life  on  both  sides  more 
appalling  than  anything  we  have  seen  yet 
since  the  war  began.  So  you  are  willing 
that,  with  all  the  human  life  that  has 
already  perished,  practically  the  entire 
flower  of  the  warring  nations  shall  be- 
come exterminated  before  even  an  effort 
be  made  to  see  whether  these  nations 
cannot  be  brought  to  reason,  cannot  be 
made  to  stop  and  to  consider  whether, 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  four 
months  before  them,  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  even  now  make  an  effort  to  find 
a  way  in  which  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  this  deplorable  conflict  can  be  once 
and  forever  eradicated? 

That  it  will  be  possible  to  find  at  this 
time  any  method  or  basis  through  the 
adoption  of  which  the  world  would  be- 
come entirely  immune  against  war  I  do 
not  believe,  even  by  the  establishment 
of  the  international  police  force  such  as 
you  and  others  appear  to  have  in  mind. 

The  perpetual  cessation  of  all  war  be- 
tween the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
can,  as  I  see  it.  only  be  brought  about  in 
two  ways,  both  Utopian  and  likely  imprac- 
ticable, for  many  years  to  come.  War 
could  be  made  only  to  cease  entirely  if 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  could  be  or- 
ganized into  a  United  States  of  Europe 
and  if  free  trade  were  established 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  extreme  nationalism,  which 
has  becohie  so  rampant  during  the  past 
fifty  years  and  which  has  been  more  or 
less  at  the  bottom  of  every  war,  would 
then  cease  to  exist  and  prevail,  and  in 
the  second  event,  namely,  if  free  trade 
became  established  throughout  the  world 
the  necessity  for  territorial  expansion 
and  aggression  would  no  longer  be 
needed,  for,  with  the  entire  world  open 
on  equal  terms  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  every  nation,  territorial  pos- 
session would  not  be  much  of  a  consid- 
eration to  any  peoples. 

You  continually  lay  stress  upon  the 
danger  of  the  domination  of  Germany  in 


Europe  and  in  the  world.  I  believe  I 
have  already  made  myself  quite  clear  in 
my  recent  New  York  Times  interview, 
which  has  called  forth  this  correspond- 
ence between  us,  that  neither  would  I 
wish  to  have  Germany  come  into  a  posi- 
tion where  it  might  dominate  Europe, 
and  more  or  less  the  world,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  German  Nation,  except 
perhaps  a  handful  of  extremists,  has  any 
such  desires. 

I  believe  I  have  also  made  myself  quite 
clear  in  the  interview  to  which  I  have 
referred  that  my  feelings  are  not  anti- 
English,  for  I  shall  never  forget  that 
liberal  government  and  all  forms  of  lib- 
eralism have  had  their  origin,  ever  since 
the  Magna  Charta,  in  that  great  nation 
whom  we  so  often  love  to  call  our  cousins. 
But,  with  all  of  this,  can  you  ignore  the 
fact  that  England  even  today,  without 
the  further  power  and  prestige  victory 
in  the  present  conflict  would  give  her, 
practically  dominates  the  high  seas,  that 
she  treats  the  ocean  as  her  own  and  en- 
forces her  dictates  upon  the  waters  even 
to  our  very  shores?  That  this  is  true 
the  past  four  months  have  amply  proved. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  fear  that 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
foreseen,  will  get  into  any  armed  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain  or  with  Japan, 
her  permanent  ally,  but  I  can  well  un- 
derstand that  many  in  our  country  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  it  takes  no 
prophet  to  foresee  that,  with  England 
coming  out  of  this  war  victorious  and^ 
her  and  Japan's  power  on  the  high  seas 
increased,  the  demand  from  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  people  for  the  acquisition 
and  possession  of  the  United  States  of 
an  increased  powerful  navy  and  for  the 
erection  of  vast  coast  defenses,  both  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  will  be- 
come so  insistent  that  it  cannot  be  with- 
stood. What  this  will  mean  to  the 
American  people  in  lavish  expenditures 
and  in  increased  taxation  I  need  not  here 
further  go  into. 

Yes,  my  dear  and  revered  friend,  I 
can  see  nought  but  darkness  if  a  way 
cannot  be  soon  found  out  of  the  present 
deplorable  situation  as  it  exists  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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But  even  if  the  Allies  are  victorious 
it  will  mean,  as  I  am  convinced,  the 
begfinning  of  the  descent  of  England 
as  the  world's  leader  and  the  hastened 
ascendency  of  Russia,  who,  not  today 
or  tomorrow,  but  in  times  to  come,  is 
sure  to  crowd  out  England  from  the 
world's  leadership.  A  Russia  that  will 
have  become  democratic  in  its  govern- 
ment, be  it  as  a  republic  or  under  a 
truly  constitutional  monarchy;  a  Russia 
in  which  education  will  be  as  free  as  it 
is  in  our  own  country;  a  Russia  in  which 
the  people  can  move  about  and  make 
homes  in  the  vast  territory  she  possesses 
wherever  they  can  find  most  happiness 
and  prosperity;  a  Russia  with  its  vast 
natural  resources  of  every  kind  fully 
developed,  is  bound  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth. 

But  I  am  going  too  far  into  the  future 
and  I  must  return  to  the  sad  and  deplor- 
able present.  I  only  wanted  to  show  how 
England's  alliance  with  this  present-day 
Russia  and  its  despotic,  autocratic,  and 
inhuman  Government  may,  if  the  Allies 
shall  be  victorious,  prove  possibly  in  the 
nearer  future,  but  certainly  in  the  long 
run,  England's  Nemesis. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  correct  the 
impression  you  appear  to  have  received 
that  I  have  meant  to  suggest  a  confer- 
ence of  private  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  upon  an  appeal  by  them  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  desist  from 
fighting  and  consider  terms  of  settle- 
ment. I  know  this  would  be  entirely  im- 
practicable and  useless,  but  what  I  meant 
to  convey  to  you  was  my  conviction  that 
if  you  and  men  like  you,  of  whom  I 
confess  there  are  but  too  few,  were  to 
make  the  endeavor  to  rouse  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  to  a  point  where 
it  should  insistently  demand  that  this 
terrific  carnage  of  blood  and  destruction 
cease,  it  would  not  be  long  before  these 
warring  Governments  would  take  notice 
of  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people;  and  what  should  be 
done  at  once  is  the  stoppage  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  munitions  of  war  to  any  of 
the  belligerents,  as  is  unfortunately  done 
to  so  great  an  extent  at  present  from 
this  country. 


We  freely  and  abundantly  give  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  many  other  relief 
societies,  but  we  do  this,  even  if  in- 
directly, out  of  the  very  profits  we  derive 
from  the  war  material  we  sell  to  the 
belligerents,  and  with  which  the  wounds 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  societies 
endeavor  to  assuage  are  inflicted.  Yours 
most  faithfully, 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 


Dr.  Eliot  to  Mr.  Schiff. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Schiff: 

Your  letter  of  Dec.  5  tells  me  what 
the  difference  is  between  you  and  me 
in  respect  to  the  outcome  of  the  war — I 
am  much  more  hopeful  or  sanguine  of 
the  world's  getting  good  out  of  it  than 
you  are.  Since  you  do  not  hope  to  get 
any  good  to  speak  of  out  of  it,  you  want 
to  stop  it  as  soon  as  possible.  You  look 
forward  to  future  war  from  time  to  time 
between  the  nations  of  Europe  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  competitive  arma- 
ments. You  think  that  the  lust  of  do- 
minion must  continue  to  be  felt  and 
gratified,  now  by  one  nation  and  now 
by  another;  that  Great  Britain  can 
gratify  it  now,  but  that  she  will  be  over- 
powered by  Russia  by  and  by. 

I  am  unwilling  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions for  Europe,  or  for  the  world, 
without  urging  the  freer  nations  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  reach  a 
better  solution  of  the  European  inter- 
national problem  which,  unsolved,  has 
led  down  to  this  horrible  pit  of  general 
war. 

I  have  just  finished  another  letter  to 
The  New  York  Times,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  in  print  by  the  time  you  get 
back  to  New  York,  so  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  any  exposition  of  the  grounds 
of  my  hopefulness.  It  is  because  I  am 
hopeful  that  I  want  to  see  this  war 
fought  out  until  Germany  is  persuaded 
that  she  cannot  dominate  Elurope,  or, 
indeed,  make  her  will  prevail  anywhere 
by  force  of  arms.  When  that  change  of 
mind  has  been  effected  I  hope  that  Ger- 
many will  become  a  member  of  a  fed- 
eration firm  enough  and  power:^ul  enough 
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to  prevent  any  single  nation  from  aiming 
at  world  empire,  or  even  pouncing  on  a 
smaller  neighbor. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I 
seem  to  differ  from  you:  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  single  nation  has  now, 
or  can  ever  hereafter  have,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  world,  whereas  you  look  for- 
ward to  the  existence  of  such  leadership 
or  domination  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
great  power.  Are  there  not  many  signs 
already,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  that  the  time  has  past  for  world 
empire?  Very  sincerely  and  cordially 
yours,  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Esq. 


Mr.  Schiff  to  Dr.  Eliot. 
NEW  YORK,  Dec.  14,  1914. 
Dear  Dr.  Eliot: 

I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  valued 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.  until  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  further  letter  to  The 
New  York  Times,  to  which  you  had 
made  reference,  and,  like  everything 
emanating  from  you,  the  contents  of 
your  last  Times  letter  have  evoked  my 
deepest  interest. 

Had  our  recent  correspondence  not 
already  become  more  extended  than  you 
likely  had  intended  it  to  become  when 
you  first  wrote  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
Times  interview  of  some  weeks  ago,  I 
should  go  into  your  latest  arguments  at 
greater  length.  As  it  is,  I  shall  only 
reiterate  that  I  find  myself  unable  to 
follow  you  in  your  belief  and  hope,  that 
world  empire  and  world  leadership,  as 
this  now  exists,  is  likely  to  cease  as  a 
consequence  of  the  present  war,  much  as 
we  all  may  desire  this. 

England  has  taken  up  arms  to  retain 
her  world  dominion  and  leadership;  and 
to  gain  it,  Germany  is  fighting.  How 
can  you,  then,  expect  that  England,  if 
victorious,  would  be  willing  to  surrender 
her  control  of  the  oceans  and  the  do- 
minion over  the  trade  of  the  world  she 
possesses  in  consequence,  and  where  is 
there,  then,  room  for  the  hope  you  express 
that  world  leadership  may  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  the  termination  of 
the  present  conflict? 


I  repeat,  with  all  my  attachment  for 
my  native  land  and  its  people,  I  have  no 
inimical  feeling  toward  England,  have 
warm  sentiments  for  France,  and  the 
greatest  compassion  for  brave,  stricken 
Belgium. 

Thus,  "with  malice  toward  none,"  and 
with  the  highest  respect  for  your  ex- 
pressed views,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  service  ren- 
dered to  mankind  than  to  make  the  effort, 
either  through  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion of  the  two  Americas,  or  otherwise,  to 
bring  these  warring  Governments  to- 
gether at  an  early  moment,  even  if  this 
can  only  be  done  without  stopping  their 
conflict,  so  that  they  may  make  the  en- 
deavor, whether — with  their  costly  ex- 
perience of  the  last  five  months,  with 
the  probability  that  they  now  know  bet- 
ter what  need  be  done  to  make  the  ex- 
treme armaments  on  land  and  sea  as  un- 
necessary as  they  are  undesirable  in  the 
future — a  basis  cannot  be  found  upon 
which  disarmament  can  be  effectively 
and  permanently  brought  about. 

This,  at  some  time,  they  will  have 
come  to,  in  any  event,  and  must  there 
first  more  human  lives  be  sacrificed 
into  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  still  greater  havoc  be  wrought, 
before  passions  can  be  made  to  cease  and 
reason  be  made  to  return? 

If,  as  you  seem  to  think,  the  war  need 
go  on  until  one  country  is  beaten  into  a 
condition  where  it  must  accept  the  terms 
the  victor  chooses  to  impose,  because  it 
can  no  longer  help  itself  to  do  else,  the 
peace  thus  obtained  will  only  be  the  har- 
binger of  another  war  in  the  near  or  dis- 
tant future,  bloodier  probably  than  the 
present  sangfuinary  conflict,  and  through 
no  compact  which  might  be  entered  into 
will  it  be  possible  to  actually  prevent 
this. 

Twenty  centuries  ago  Christianity 
came  into  the  world  with  its  lofty  mes- 
sage of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
to  men,"  and  now,  after  two  thousand 
years,  and  at  the  near  approach  of  the 
season  when  Christianity  celebrates  the 
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birth  of  its  founder,  it  is  insisted  that  ued   into   the   infinite.      Most   faithfully 

the  merciless  slaughter  of  man  by  man  yours,  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 

we     have     been     witnessing   these    last  President    Emeritus    Charles   W.   Eliot, 
months  must  be  permitted  to  be  contin-  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LA  CATHEDRALE. 


Prom  Figaro. 
By   EDMOND   ROSTAND. 

ILS   n'ont   fait  que  la  rendre   un   pcU   plus 
immortelle. 
L'Oeuvre    ne    p6rit    pas,    que    mutile    un 
gredin. 
Demande  k   Phidias  et  demande  k  Rodin 
Si,    devant    ses    morceaux,    on    ne    dit    plus : 
"  C'est  Elle!" 

La  Forteresse  meurt  quand  on  la  dSmantSle. 
Mais    le    Temple,    biis6,    vit    plus    noble ;    et 

soudain 
Les  yeux,  se  souvenant  du  toit  avec  d^dain, 
PrfefSrent    voir    le    ciel    dans    la    pierre    en 

dentelle. 

Rendons  grace — attendu  qu'il  nous  manquait 

encor 
D'avoir  ce  qu'ont  les  Grecs  sur  la  colline  d'or; 
Le  Symbole  du  Beau  consacre  par  I'insulte! — 

Rendons     grace    aux     pointeurs     du     stupide 

canon, 
Puisque  de  leur  adresse  allemande  11  r§suUe 
Une    Honte    pour    eux,    pour    nous    un    Par- 
thenon ! 


THE  CATHEDRAL. 


A    Free   Translation    of   Rostand's    Sonnet. 
By  FRANCES  C.   FAY. 

DEATHLESS  "    is    graven   deeper   on    thy 
bi  ow ; 
Ghouls  have  no  power  to  end  thy  end- 
less sway. 
The  Greek  of  old,  the  Frenchman  of  today. 
Before  thy  riven  shrine  are  bending  now. 

A  wounded  fortress  straightway  lieth  prone. 
Not  so  the  Temple  dies ;  Its  roof  may  fall. 
The  sky  its  covering  vault,  an  azure  pall, 
Doth  droop  to  crown  its  wealth  of  lacework 
stone. 

Praise  to  you,  "Vandal  guns  of  dull  intent! 
We  lacked  till  now  our  Beauty's  monument 
Twice  hallowed  o'er  by  insult's  brutal  hand. 

As  Pallas  owns  on  Athens'   golden  hill. 
We   have   It   now,    thanks   to   your   far-flung 

brand  ! 
Your    shame — our    gain,    misguided    German 

skill ! 


Probable  Causes  and  Outcome  of  the  War 


By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University ;  Officer  Le«:ion  d'Honneur 
(France)  ;  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  first  class  (Japan)  ;  Royal 
Prussian  Order  of  the  Crown,  first  class ;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy :  Member  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  an  oriKinal  investigator 
for  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

Followhiff  7»  Reproduced  a  Series  of  Five  Letters  to  Thi.New  Yoek  Times  from  Dr.  BlUtt, 
Together  with  the  Comments  Thereon  by  Eminent  Critics. 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIRST  LETTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

THE  American  people  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  are  highly 
content  with  the  action  of  their 
National  Administration  on  all 
the  gn"ave  problems  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  long- 
prepared  war  in  Europe — a  war  which 
already  involves  five  great  States  and 
two  small  ones.  They  heartily  approve 
of  the  action  of  the  Administration  on 
mediation,  neutrality,  aid  to  Americans 
in  Europe,  discouragement  of  specula- 
tion in  foods,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
extreme  protectionists,  admission  to 
American  registery  of  foreign-built 
ships;  although  the  legislation  on  the 
last  subject,  which  has  already  passed 
Congress,  is  manifestly  inadequate. 

Our  people  cannot  see  that  the  war 
will  necessarily  be  short,  and  they  can- 
not imagine  how  it  can  last  long.  They 
realize  that  history  gives  no  example  of 
such  a  general  interruption  of  trade  and 
all  other  international  intercourse  as  has 
already  taken  place,  or  of  such  a  stop- 
page of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  this  war 
threatens.  They  shudder  at  the  floods 
of  human  woe  which  are  about  to  over- 
whelm Europe. 

Hence,  thinking  Americans  cannot  help 
reflecting  on  the  causes  of  this  mon- 
strous outbreak  of  primitive  savagery — 
part  of  them  come  down  from  the  sev- 


enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
part  developed  in  the  nineteenth — and 
wondering  what  good  for  mankind,  if 
any,  can  possibly  come  out  of  the  pres- 
ent cataclysm. 

The  whole  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  racial  origin,  are  of 
one  mind  in  hoping  that  mankind  may 
gain  out  of  this  prodigious  physical  com- 
bat, which  uses  for  purposes  of  destruc- 
tion and  death  all  the  new  forces  of  nine- 
teenth-century applied  science,  some  new 
liberties  and  new  securities  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  but  at  this  moment  they 
can  cherish  only  a  remote  hope  of  such 
an  issue.  The  military  force  which 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  are  now 
using  on  a  prodigious  scale,  and  with 
long-studied  skill,  can  only  be  met  by 
similar  military  force,  and  this  resisting 
force  is  summoned  more  slowly  than  that 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  al- 
though the  ultimate  battalions  will  be 
heavier.  In  this  portentous  physical 
contest  the  American  people  have  no 
part;  their  geographical  position,  their 
historical  development,  and  their  political 
ideals  combine  to  make  them  for  the  pres- 
ent mere  spectators,  although  their  inter- 
ests— commercial,  industrial,  and  political 
— are  deeply  involved.  For  the  moment, 
the  best  thing  our  Government  can  do  is 
to  utilize  all  existing  neutrality  rights, 
and,  if  possible,  to  strengthen  or  develop 
those  rights,  for  out  of  this  war  ought  to 
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come  more  neutral  States  in  Europe  and 
greater  security  for  neutralized  territory. 

The  Need  for  Discussion. 

The  chances  of  getting  some  gains  for 
mankind  out  of  this  gigantic  struggle  will 
be  somewhat  increased  if  the  American 
people,  and  all  other  neutral  peoples,  ar- 
rive through  public  discussion  at  some 
clear  understanding  of  the  causes  and  the 
possible  and  desirable  issues  of  the  war, 
and  the  sooner  this  public  discussion  be- 
gins, and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  pur- 
sued, the  sounder  will  probably  be  the 
tendencies  of  public  sentiment  outside  of 
the  contending  nations  and  the  con- 
clusions which  the  peace  negotiations  will 
ultimately  reach. 

When  one  begins,  however,  to  reflect 
on  the  probable  causes  of  the  sudden 
lapse  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Eu- 
rope into  worse  than  primitive  savagery, 
he  comes  at  once  on  two  old  and  wide- 
spread evils  in  Europe  from  which 
America  has  been  exempt  for  at  least 
150  years.  The  first  is  secret  diplomacy 
with  power  to  make  issues  and  deter- 
mine events,  and  the  second  is  auto- 
cratic national  Executives  who  can  swing 
the  whole  physical  force  of  the  nation 
to  this  side  or  that  without  consulting 
the  people  or  their  representatives. 

The  actual  catastrophe  proves  that 
secret  negotiations  like  those  habitually 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  "  concert  of 
Europe,"  and  alliances  between  selected 
nations,  the  terms  of  which  are  secret, 
or  at  any  rate  not  publicly  stated,  cannot 
avert  in  the  long  run  outrageous  war, 
but  can  only  produce  postponements  of 
war,  or  short  truces.  Free  institutions, 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  take  the 
public  into  confidence,  because  all  im- 
portant m.ovements  of  the  Government 
must  rest  on  popular  desires,  needs,  and 
volitions.  Autocratic  institutions  have 
no  such  necessity  for  publicity.  This 
Government  secrecy  as  to  motives,  plans, 
and  purposes  must  often  be  maintained 
by  disregarding  truth,  fair  dealing,  and 
honorable  obligations,  in  order  that, 
when  the  appeal  to  force  comes,  one 
Government  may  secure  the  advantage 
of  taking  the  other  by  surprise.  Du- 
plicity during  peace  and  the  breaking  of 


treaties  during  war  come  to  be  regarded 
as  obvious  military  necessities. 

The  second  great  evil  under  which 
certain  large  nations  of  Europe — notably 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary 
— have  long  suffered  and  still  suffer 
is  the  permanent  national  Executive,  in 
dependent  of  popular  control  through 
representative  bodies,  holding  strong 
views  about  rights  of  birth  and  religious 
sanctions  of  its  authority,  and  really 
controlling  the  national  forces  through 
some  small  council  and  a  strong  bu- 
reaucracy. So  long  as  Executives  of  this 
sort  endure,  so  long  will  civilization  be 
liable  to  such  explosions  as  have  taken 
place  this  August,  though  not  always  on 
so  vast  a  scale. 

Americans  now  see  these  things  more 
clearly  than  European  lovers  of  liberty, 
because  Americans  are  detached  from 
the  actual  conflicts  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
because  Americans  have  had  no  real 
contact  with  the  feudal  or  the  imperial 
system  for  nearly  300  years.  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan,  Covenanter  and  Quaker, 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  alike  left  the 
feudal  system  and  autocratic  government 
behind  them  when  they  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. Americans,  therefore,  cannot  help 
hoping  that  two  results  of  the  present 
war  will  be:  (1)  The  abolition  of  secret 
diplomacy  and  secret  understandings,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  treaties  pub- 
licly discussed  and  sanctioned,  and  (2) 
the  creation  of  national  Executives — Em- 
perors, Sultans,  Kings,  or  Presidents — 
which  cannot  use  the  national  forces  in 
fight  until  a  thoroughly  informed  na- 
tional assembly,  acting  with  deliberation, 
has  agreed  to  that  use. 

Opposite  Tendencies. 
The  American  student  of  history  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
sees  clearly  two  strong  though  appar- 
ently opposite  tendencies  in  Europe: 
First,  the  tendency  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  small  States  such  as 
those  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  recognized  and  for  two  centuries 
secured  in  a  fairly  independent  existence, 
and,  secondly,  a  tendency  from  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  toward 
larger  national  units,  created  by  <:ombin- 
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ing  several  kindred  States  under  one 
executive.  This  second  tendency  was 
illustrated  strongly  in  the  case  of  both 
Germany  and  Italy,  although  the  Prus- 
sian domination  in  Germany  has  no 
parallel  in  Italy.  Somewhat  earlier  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  territories  of 
small  States  was  established  as  firmly 
as  solemn  treaties  could  do  it.  The  larger 
national  units  had  a  more  or  less  fed- 
erative quality,  the  components  yielding 
some  of  their  functions  to  a  central 
power,  but  retaining  numerous  inde- 
pendent functions.  This  tendency  to  lim- 
ited unification  is  one  which  Americans 
easily  understand  and  appreciate.  We 
believe  in  the  federative  principle,  and 
must  therefore  hope  that  out  of  the 
present  European  horror  will  come  a  new 
development  of  that  principle,  and  new 
security  for  small  States  which  are 
capable  of  guaranteeing  to  their  citizens 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness " — a  security  which  no  citizen  of 
any  European  country  seems  today  to 
possess. 

Some  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
horrible  catastrophe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  now  watching  from  afar  are  com- 
mercial and  economic.  Imperial  Ger- 
many's desire  for  colonies  in  other  con- 
tinents— such  as  Great  Britain  and 
France  secured  earlier  as  a  result  of 
keen  commercial  ambitions — is  intense. 
Prussia's  seizure  of  Schleswig  in  1864-5 
had  the  commercial  motive;  and  it  is 
with  visions  of  ports  on  the  North  Sea 
that  Germany  justifies  her  present  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium.  The  Russians  have 
for  generations  desired  to  extend  their 
national  territory  southward  to  the 
Aegean  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  eastward 
to  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific.  Later 
they  pushed  into  Mongolia  and  Man- 
churia, but  were  resisted  successfully  by 
Japan.  Austria-Hungary  has  long  been 
seeking  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  and  lately 
seized  without  warrant  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia  to  promote  her  approach  toward 
the  Aegean,  and  is  now  trying  to  seize 
Servia  with  the  same  ends  in  view.  With 
similar  motives  Italy  lately  descended  on 


Tripoli,  without  any  excuse  except  this 
intense  desire  for  colonies — profitable  or 
unprofitable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  people,  looking  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  past,  object  to  acquisi- 
tions of  new  territory  by  force  of  arms; 
and  since  the  twentieth  century  opened 
they  have  twice  illustrated  in  their  own 
practice — ^first  in  Cuba,  and  then  in 
Mexico — this  democratic  objection.  They 
believe  that  extensions  of  national  ter- 
ritory should  be  brought  about  only  with 
the  indubitable  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  most  nearly  concerned. 
They  also  believe  that  commerce  should 
always  be  a  means  of  promoting  good- 
will, and  not  ill-will,  among  men,  and 
that  all  legitimate  and  useful  extensions 
of  the  commerce  of  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nation  may  be  procured 
through  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door  " — 
which  means  nothing  more  than  that  all 
nations  should  be  allowed  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  the  trade  of  any  foreign 
people,  whether  backward  or  advanced  in 
civilization.  No  American  Administra- 
tion has  accepted  a  "  concession  "  of  land 
in  China.  They  also  believe  that  peace- 
able extensions  of  territory  and  trade  will 
afford  adequate  relief  from  the  economic 
pressure  on  a  population  too  large  for 
the  territory  it  occupies,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  of  forcible  seizure  of  territory 
to  secure  relief.  It  is  inevitable,  there- 
fore, that  the  American  people  should 
hope  that  one  outcome  of  the  present 
war  should  be — no  enlargement  of  a  na- 
tional territory  by  force  or  without  the 
free  consent  of  the  population  to  be  an- 
nexed, and  no  colonization  except  by 
peaceable  commercial  and  industrial 
methods. 

Aggressive  Force  a  Failure. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  present  outbreak 
of  savagery  is  likely  to  be  the  conviction 
it  carries  to  the  minds  of  thinking  people 
that  the  whole  process  of  competitive 
armaments,  the  enlistment  of  the  entire 
male  population  in  national  armies,  and 
the  incessant  planning  of  campaigns 
against  neighbors,  is  not  a  trustworthy 
method  for  preserving  peace.  It  now 
appears  that  the  military  preparations  of 
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the  last  fifty  years  in  Europe  have 
resulted  in  the  most  terrific  war  of  all 
time,  and  that  a  fierce  ultimate  out- 
break is  the  only  probable  result  of  the 
system.  For  the  future  of  civilization 
this  is  a  lesson  of  high  value.  It  teaches 
that  if  modern  civilization  is  to  be  pre- 
served, national  Executives — whether  im- 
perial or  republican — must  not  have  at 
their  disposal  immense  armaments  and 
drilled  armies  held  ready  in  the  leash; 
that  armaments  must  be  limited,  an 
international  Supreme  Court  established, 
national  armies  changed  to  the  Swiss 
form,  and  an  international  force  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  any  nation  that  may 
suddenly  become  lawless  agreed  upon 
by  treaty  and  held  always  in  readiness. 
The  occasional  use  of  force  will  continue 
to  be  necessary  even  in  the  civilized 
world:  but  it  must  be  made  not  an 
aggressive  but  a  protective  force  and 
used  as  such — just  as  protective  force 
has  to  be  used  sometimes  in  families, 
schools,  cities,  and  Commonwealths. 

At  present  Americans  do  not  close 
their  eyes  to  the  plain  fact  that  the 
brute  force  which  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  now  using  can  only  be 
overcome  by  brute  force  of  the  same 
sort  in  larger  measure.  It  is  only  when 
negotiations  for  peace  begin  that  the 
great  lesson  of  the  futility  of  huge  prep- 
arations for  fighting  to  preserve  peace 
can  be  given  effect.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  this  terrible 
catastrophe  and  co-operate  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  losses  and  woes? 
Should  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
succeed  in  their  present  undertakings, 
the  whole  civilized  world  would  be 
obliged  to  bear  continuously,  and  to  an 
ever-increasing  amount,  the  burdens  of 
great  armaments,  and  would  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  sudden  invasion,  now  here, 
now  there — a  terrible  fear,  against  which 
neither  treaties  nor  professions  of  peace- 
able intentions  would  offer  the  least 
security. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
whole  military  organization,  which  has 
long  been  compulsory  on  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe,  is  inconsistent  in  the 
highest  degree  with  American  ideals  of 


individual  liberty  and  social  progress. 
Democracies  can  fight  with  ardor,  and 
sometimes  with  success,  when  the  whole 
people  is  moved  by  a  common  sentiment 
or  passion;  but  the  structure  and  disci- 
pline of  a  modern  army  like  that  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  or  Russia,  has  a 
despotic  or  autocratic  quality  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  democratic  society.  To  make  war 
in  countries  like  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  requires  the  wide- 
spread, simultaneous  stirring  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  on  behalf  of  their  own 
ideals.  This  stirring  requires  publicity 
before  and  after  the  declaration  of  war 
and  public  discussion;  and  the  delays 
which  discussion  causes  are  securities  for 
peace.  Out  of  the  present  struggle 
should  come  a  check  on  militarism — a 
strong  revulsion  against  the  use  of  force 
as  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. 

America  Cannot  Be  Indifferent. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  American  people  to 
sympathize  with  the  tone  of  the  imperial 
and  royal  addresses  which,  in  summon- 
ing the  people  to  war,  use  such  phrases 
as  "  My  monarchy,"  "  My  loyal  peo- 
ple," "My  loyal  subjects";  for  there  is 
implied  in  such  phrases  a  dynastic  or 
personal  ownership  of  peoples  which 
shocks  the  average  American.  Ameri- 
cans inevitably  think  that  the  right  way 
for  a  ruler  to  begin  an  exhortation  to 
the  people  he  rules  is  President  Wilson's 
way:  "  My  fellow-countrymen." 

It  follows  from  the  very  existence  of 
these  American  instincts  and  hopes  that, 
although  the  people  of  the  United  States 
mean  to  maintain  faithfully  a  legal  neu- 
trality, they  are  not,  and  can  not  be, 
neutral  or  indifferent  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  titanic  struggle.  It  al- 
ready seems  to  them  that  England, 
France,  and  Russia  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  civilization.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  thinking  Americans  will  forget 
the  immense  services  which  Germany  has 
rendered  to  civilization  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  or  desire  that  her  power 
to  serve  letters,  science,  art,  and  educa- 
tion should  be  in  the  least  aljridged  in 
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the  outcome  of  this  war  upon  which  she 
has  entered  so  rashly  and  selfishly  and 
in  so  barbarous  a  spirit.  Most  educated 
Americans  hope  and  believe  that  by  de- 
feating the  German  barbarousness  the 
Allies  will  only  promote  the  noble  Ger- 
man civilization. 

The  presence  of  Russia  in  the  com- 
bination against  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  seems  to  the  average  American 
an  abnormal  phenomenon;  because  Rus- 
sia is  itself  a  military  monarchy  with 
marked  territorial  ambitions;  and  its 
civilization  is  at  a  more  elementary  stage 
than  that  of  France  or  England;  but  he 
resists  present  apprehension  on  this  score 
by  recalling  that  Russia  submitted  to  the 
"  Concert  of  Europe  "  when  her  victorious 
armies  were  within  seventeen  miles  of 
Constantinople,  that  she  emancipated  her 
serfs,  proposed  The  Hague  Conferences, 
initiated  the  "  Duma,"  and  has  lately 
offered — perhaps  as  war  measures  only — 
autonomy  to  her  Poles  and  equal  rights 


of  citizenship  to  her  Jews.  He  also  can- 
not help  believing  that  a  nation  which 
has  produced  such  a  literature  as  Russia 
has  produced  during  the  last  fifty  years 
must  hold  within  its  multitudinous  popu- 
lation a  large  minority  which  is  seething 
with  high  aspirations  and  a  fine  idealism. 

For  the  clarification  of  the  public  mind 
on  the  issue  involved,  it  is  important  that 
the  limits  of  American  neutrality  should 
be  discussed  and  understood.  The  action 
of  the  Government  must  be  neutral  in  the 
best  sense;  but  American  sympathies  and 
hopes  cannot  possibly  be  neutral,  for  the 
whole  history  and  present  state  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  forbids.  For  the  present, 
thinking  Americans  can  only  try  to  ap- 
preciate the  scope  and  real  issues  of  this 
formidable  convulsion,  and  so  be  ready  to 
seize  every  opportunity  that  may  present 
itself  to  further  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom, and  of  peace  at  last. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Asticou,  Me.,  Sept.  1, 1914. 


Appreciation  from  Lord  Bryce 


Late  Ambassador  at  Washington  from  Great  Britain :  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  1905-6 ;  author  of  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  and  of  studies 
in  history  and  biography. 


IT  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
from  your  published  letter,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  that  you  so 
clearly  understand  the  motive  and 
feelings  with  which  Great  Britain  has 
entered  on  the  present  war.  Neither 
commercial  rivalry  nor  any  fancied 
jealousy  of  Germany's  greatness  has  led 
us  into  it,  and  to  the  German  people  our 
people  bear  no  ill-will  whatever.  Along 
with  many  others  I  have  worked  steadily 
during  long  years  for  the  maintenance 
of  friendship  with  Germany,  admiring 
the  splendid  gifts  of  the  German  race, 
and  recognizing  their  enormous  services 
to  science,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
We  had  hoped,  as  some  thoughtful  states- 
men in  Germany  had  also  hoped,  that  by 
a  cordial  feeling  between  Germany  and 
Britain  the  peace  of  Europe  might  be 


secured  and  something  done  to  bring 
about  permanently  better  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  two  great  neigh- 
bors with  whom  we  found  ourselves  on 
friendly  terms;  and  we  had  confidently 
looked  to  the  United  States  to  join  with 
us  in  this  task.  But  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  in  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  when  France  had 
assured  us  that  she  would  respect  it,  the 
invasion  of  a  small  State  whose  neutral- 
ity and  independence  she  and  England 
had  joined  in  guaranteeing,  evoked  in 
this  country  an  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment that  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the 
safety  of  small  States  must  be  protected. 
There  has  been  no  war  for  more  than  a 
century  —  perhaps  two  centuries  —  into 
which  the  nation  has  entered  with  so 
general  a  belief  that  its  action  is  justi- 
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fied.  We  rejoice  to  be  assured  that  this 
is  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  opinion  we  natural- 
ly value  more  than  we  do  that  of  any 
other  people. 

Most  persons  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing all  those  who  work  for  peace,  agree 
with  you  in  deploring  the  vast  arma- 
ments which  European  States  have  been 
piling  up,  and  will  hope  with  you  that 
after  this  war  they  may  be  reduced — and 
safely  reduced — to  slender  dimensions. 
Their  existence  is  a  constant  menace  to 
peace.  They  foster  that  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism which  has  brought  these  horrors 
on  the  world;  for  they  create  in  the  great 
countries  of  the  Continent  a  large  and 
powerful  military  and  naval  caste  which 
lives  for  war,  talks  and  writes  incessant- 


ly of  war,  and  glorifies  war  as  a  thing 
good  in  itself. 

It  is  (as  you  say)  to  the  peoples  that 
we  must  henceforth  look  to  safeguard 
international  concord.  They  bear  the 
miseries  of  war,  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  arrest  the  action  of  those  who 
are  hurrying  them  into  it. 

To  get  rid  of  secret  diplomacy  is  more 
difficult  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
whose  relations  with  foreign  States  are 
fewer  end  simpler,  but  what  you  say 
upon  that  subject  also  will  find  a  sym- 
pathetic echo  here  among  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  of  peace.  I  am  always  sin- 
cerely yours, 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

Forest  Row,  Sussex,  Sept.  17,  1914. 


A  Reply  by  Dr.  Francke 


Professor  of  the  History  of  German  Culture  at  Harvard  University  and 
Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum ;  author  of  worlds  on  German  literature. 


7o  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IN  his  letter  of  Sept.  1  President  Eliot 
expresses   the  opinion  that  in  the 
present  war  "  England,  France,  and 
Russia  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
civilization."    And  he  adds: 

It  does  not  follow  that  thinking  Amer- 
icans will  forget  the  immense  services 
which  Germany  has  rendered  to  civiliza- 
tion during  the  last  hundred  years,  or 
desire  that  her  power  to  serve  letters, 
science,  art,  and  education  should  be  In 
the  least  abridged  in  the  outcome  of  this 
war,  upon  which  she  has  entered  so  rashly 
and  selfishly  and  in  so  barbarous  a  spirit. 
Most  educated  Americans  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  by  defeating  the  German 
barbarousness  the  Allies  will  only  promote 
thfc  noble  German  civilization. 

In  other  words,  German  military  and 
political  power  is  to  be  crushed  in  order 
to  set  free  the  German  genius  for  science, 
literature,  and  art.  It  is  interesting  to 
contrast  with  such  views  as  these  the 
following  words  of  Goethe,  uttered  in 
1813: 

I  have  often  felt  a  bitter  grrief  at  the 

thought  o£  the  German  people,  which  is 


so  noble  individually  and  so  wretched  as 
a  whole.  A  comparison  of  the  German 
people  with  other  nations  gives  us  painful 
feelings,  which  I  try  to  overcome  by  all 
possible  means ;  and  in  science  and  art  I 
have  found  the  wings  which  lift  me  above 
them.  But  the  comfort  which  they  afford 
is,  after  all,  only  a  miserable  comfort, 
and  does  not  make  up  for  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  a  nation  strong, 
respected,  and  feared.  However,  I  am 
comforted  by  the  thought  of  Germany's 
future.  Yes,  the  German  people  has  a 
future.  The  destiny  of  the  Germans  is  not 
yet  fulfilled.  The  time,  the  right  time, 
no  human  eye  can  foresee,  nor  can  human 
power  hasten  it  on.  To  us  individuals, 
meanwhile,  is  It  given,  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  talents,  his  inclinations,  and 
his  position,  to  increase,  to  strengthen, 
and  to  spread  national  culture.  In  order 
that  in  this  respect,  ac  least,  Germany 
may  be  ahead  of  other  nations  and  that 
the  national  spirit,  instead  of  being  stifled 
and  discouraged,  may  be  kept  alive  and 
hopeful  and  ready  to  rise  in  all  its  might 
when  the  day  of  glory  dawns. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  these  words  of 
Germany's  greatest  poet  express  accu- 
rately what  the  German  people  during 
the  last  hundred  years  has  been  striving 
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for — national  culture  and  national  pre- 
eminence in  every  field  of  human  activ- 
ity. To  advocate  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  a  land  of  isolated  scientists, 
poets,   artists,   and   educators   is   tanta- 


mount to  a  call  for  the  destruction  of  the 
German  Nation. 

KUNO  FRANCKE. 
Harvard  University,  Sept.  5,  1914. 


DR.  ELIOT'S  SECOND  LETTER. 

The  Stout  and  Warlike  Breed 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Neto  York  Times: 

THERE  is  nothing  new  in  the  ob- 
session of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations  that,  in  order  to 
be  great  and  successful  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  they  must  possess  mili- 
tary power  available  for  instant  aggres- 
sion on  weak  nations,  as  well  as  for 
effective  defense  against  strong  ones. 

When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  his 
essay  on  "  The  True  Greatness  of  King- 
doms and  Estates "  he  remarked  that 
forts,  arsenals,  goodly  races  of  horses, 
armaments,  and  the  like  would  all  be  use- 
less "  except  the  breed  and  disposition 
of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike."  He 
denied  that  money  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
giving  preference  to  the  sinews  of  men's 
arms,  and  quoted  Solon's  remark  to 
Croesus,  "  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that 
hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  mas- 
ter of  all  this  gold  " — a  truly  Bismarck- 
ian  proposition.  Indeed,  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con says  explicitly  "  that  the  principal 
point  of  greatness  in  any  State  is  to 
have  a  race  of  military  men." 

Goethe,  reflecting  on  the  wretchedness 
of  the  German  people  as  a  whole,  found 
no  comfort  in  the  German  genius  for  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  art,  or  only  a  miser- 
able comfort  which  "  does  not  make  up 
for  the  proud  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  a  nation  strong,  respected,  and  feared." 
Because  Germany  in  his  time  was  weak 
in  the  military  sense,  he  could  write: 
**  I  have  often  felt  a  bitter  grief  at  the 
thought  of  the  German  people,  which  is 
so  noble  individually,  and  so  wretched  as 
a  whole ";  and  he  longed  for  the  day 
when  the  national  spirit,  kept  alive  and 


hopeful,  should  be  "  ready  to  rise  in  al) 
its  might  when  the  day  of  glory  dawns.*^ 

"  The  day  of  glory  "  was  to  be  the  day 
of  military  power.  Carlyle  said  of  Ger- 
many and  France  in  November,  1870, 
"  that  noble,  patient,  deep,  pious,  and 
solid  Germany  should  be  at  length  welded 
into  a  nation,  and  become  Queen  of  the 
Continent,  instead  of  vaporing,  vain- 
glorious, gesticulating,  quarrelsome,  rest- 
less, and  oversensitive  France,  seems  to 
me  that  hopefulest  public  fact  that  has 
occurred  in  my  time."  How  did  Germany 
attain  to  this  position  of  "  Queen  of  the 
Continent  "  ?  By  creating  and  maintain- 
ing, with  utmost  intelligence  and  skill, 
the  strongest  army  in  Europe — an  army 
which  within  six  years  had  been  used  suc- 
cessfully against  Denmark,  Austria,  and 
France.  Germany  became  "  Queen  "  by 
virtue  of  her  military  power. 

In  the  same  paper  Carlyle  said  of  the 
French  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  great  portrayer:  "  I  often  call 
that  a  celestial  infernal  phenomenon,  the 
most  memorable  in  our  world  for  a 
thousand  years;  on  the  whole,  a  trans- 
cendent revolt  against  the  devil  and  his 
works,  (since  shams  are  all  and  sundry 
of  the  devil,  and  poisonous  and  unendur- 
able to  man.)  "  Now,  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of 
passionate  feeling  and  physical  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Nation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  it  led  on  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  which  were  tremendous 
physical  struggles  for  mastery  in  Eu- 
rope. 

In  a  recent  public  statement  two  lead- 
ing philosophical  writers  of  modem  Ger- 
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many,  Profs.  Eucken  and  Haeckel,  de- 
nounce the  "  brutal  national  egoism  " 
of  England,  which  they  say  "recognizes 
no  rights  on  the  part  of  others,  and, 
unconcerned  about  morality  or  un- 
morality,  pursues  only  its  own  advan- 
tage ";  and  they  attribute  to  England 
the  purpose  to  hinder  at  any  cost  the 
further  growth  of  German  greatness. 
But  what  are  the  elements  of  that  Ger- 
man greatness  which  England  is  deter- 
mined to  arrest  by  joining  France  and 
Russia  in  war  against  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary?  The  three  elements 
of  recent  German  greatness  are  the  ex- 
tension of  her  territory;  contiguous  ter- 
ritories in  Europe  and  in  other  conti- 
nents colonial  possessions;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  German  commerce  and  wealth, 
and  to  these  ends  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  her  military  supremacy  in  Eu- 
rope. These  are  the  ideas  on  the  true 
greatness  of  nations  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  ruling  oligarchy  of  Ger- 
many for  at  least  sixty  years,  and  now 
seem  to  have  been  accepted,  or  acqui- 
esced in,  by  the  whole  German  people. 
In  this  view,  the  foundation  of  national 
greatness  is  fighting  power. 

This  conception  of  national  greatness 
has  prevailed  at  many  different  epochs — 
Macedonian,  Roman,  Saracen,  Spanish, 
English,  and  French — and,  indeed,  has 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  almost 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth; 
but  the  civilized  world  is  now  looking 
for  better  foundations  of  national  great- 
ness than  force  and  fighting. 

The  partial  successes  of  democracy  in 
Europe  have  much  increased  the  evils  of 
war.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  looked  for  a 
fighting  class;  under  the  feudal  system 
when  a  Baron  went  to  war  he  took  with 
him  his  vassals,  or  that  portion  of  them 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  fields  at 
home.  Universal  conscription  is  a  mod- 
ern invention,  the  horrors  of  which,  as 
now  exhibited  in  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  France,  much  exceed  those  of 
earlier  martial  methods.  There  has  never 
been  such  an  interruption  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  production,  or  such  a  rend- 
ing of  family  ties  in  consequence  of  war 
as  is  now  taking  place  in  the  greater  part 


of  Europe.  Moreover,  mankind  has  never 
before  had  the  use  of  such  destructive  im- 
plements as  the  machine  gun,  the  tor- 
pedo, and  the  dynamite  bomb.  The  prog- 
ress of  science  has  much  increased  the  po- 
tential destructiveness  of  warfare. 

Thinking  people  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  are  asking  themselves  what 
the  fundamental  trouble  with  civiliza- 
tion is,  and  where  to  look  for  means  of 
escape  from  the  present  intolerable  con- 
ditions. Christianity  in  nineteen  centu- 
ries has  afforded  no  relief.  The  so- 
called  mitigations  of  war  are  compara- 
tively trivial.  The  recent  Balkan  wars 
were  as  ferocious  as  those  of  Alexander. 
The  German  aviators  drop  aimless  bombs 
at  night  into  cities  occupied  chiefly  by 
non-combatants.  The  North  Sea  is  strewn 
with  floating  mines  which  may  destroy 
fishing,  freight,  or  passenger  vessels  of 
any  nation,  neutral  or  belligerent,  which 
have  business  on  that  sea.  The  ruthless 
destruction  of  the  Louvain  Library  by 
German  soldiers  reminds  people  who  have 
read  history  that  the  destroyers  of  the 
Alexandria  Library  have  ever  since  been 
called  fanatics  and  barbarians.  The  Ger- 
man Army  tries  to  compel  unfortified 
Belgian  cities  and  towns  to  pay  huge  ran- 
soms to  save  themselves  from  destruc- 
tion— a  method  which  the  Barbary  States, 
indeed,  were  accustomed  to  use  against 
their  Christian  neighbors,  but  which  has 
long  been  held  to  be  a  method  appropriate 
only  for  brigands  and  pirates — Greek, 
Sicilian,  Sjnrian,  or  Chinese. 

What  Is  Wrong  with  Civilization? 

How  can  it  be  that  the  Government  of 
a  civilized  State  commits,  or  permits  in 
its  agents,  such  barbarities  ?  The  funda- 
mental reason  seems  to  be  that  most  of 
the  European  nations  still  believe  that 
national  greatness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session and  brutal  use  of  force,  and  is  to 
be  maintained  and  magnified  only  by 
military  and  naval  power. 

In  North  America  there  are  two  large 
communities — heretofore  inspired  chief- 
ly by  ideals  of  English  origin — which 
have  never  maintained  conscripted 
armies,  and  have  never  fortified  against 
each  other  their  long  frontier — Canada 
and  the  United  States.    Both  may  fairly 
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b«  called  gre&i  peoples  even  now;  and 
both  give  ample  promise  for  the  future. 
Neither  of  these  peoples  lacks  the  "  stout 
and  warlike  "  quality  of  which  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon  spoke;  both  have  often  exhibit- 
ed it.  The  United  States  suffered  for 
four  years  from  a  civil  war,  character- 
ized by  determined  fighting  in  indecisive 
battles,  in  which  the  losses,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  were 
often  much  heavier  than  any  thus  far 
reported  from  the  present  battlefields  in 
Belgium  and  France.  There  being  then 
no  lack  of  martial  spirit  in  these  two 
peoples,  it  is  an  instructive  phenomenon 
that  power  to  conquer  is  not  their  ideal 
of  national  greatness.  Much  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  some  other  self- 
governing  constituents  of  the  British 
Empire,  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa.  They,  too,  have  a  bet- 
ter ideal  of  national  greatness  than  that 
of  military  supremacy. 

What  are  the  real  ambitions  and  hopes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Canada  in  regard  to  their 
own  future?  Their  expectations  of 
greatness  certainly  are  not  based  on  any 
conception  of  invincible  military  force, 
or  desire  for  the  physical  means  of  en- 
forcing their  own  will  on  their  neigh- 
bors. They  both  believe  in  the  free  com- 
monwealth, administered  justly,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  for  each 
individual  all  the  freedom  he  can  exer- 
cise without  injury  to  his  neighbors  and 
the  collective  well-being.  They  desire  for 
themselves,  each  for  itself,  a  strong 
Government,  equipped  to  perform  its 
functions  with  dignity,  certainty,  and  ef- 
ficiency; but  they  wish  to  have  that  Gov- 
ernment under  the  control  of  the  delib- 
erate public  opinion  of  free  citizens,  and 
not  under  the  control  of  any  Praetorian 
Guard,  Oligarchic  Council,  or  General 
Staff,  and  they  insist  that  the  civil  au- 
thority should  always  control  such  mili- 
tary and  police  forces  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  for  protective  purposes. 

True  National  Greatness. 

They  believe  that  the  chief  object  of 
government  should  be  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare  by  legislative  and  ad- 


ministrative means;  that  the  processes 
of  government  should  be  open  and 
visible,  and  their  results  be  incessantly 
published  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
They  believe  that  a  nation  becomes  great 
through  industrial  productiveness  and 
the  resulting  internal  and  external  com- 
merce, through  the  gradual  increase  of 
comfort  and  general  well-being  in  the 
population,  and  through  the  advancement 
of  science,  letters,  and  art.  They  believe 
that  education,  free  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  religious  enthusiasm 
and  toleration  are  means  of  national 
greatness,  and  that  in  the  development 
and  use  of  these  means  force  has  no 
place.  They  attribute  national  great- 
ness in  others,  as  well  as  in  themselves, 
not  to  the  possession  of  military  force, 
but  to  the  advance  of  the  people  in  free- 
dom, industry,  righteousness,  and  good- 
will. 

They  believe  that  the  ideals  of  fight- 
ing power  and  domination  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  ideals  of  peaceful  com- 
petition in  production  and  trade,  of  gen- 
erous rivalry  in  education,  scientific 
discovery,  and  the  fine  arts,  of  co- 
operation for  mutual  benefit  among 
nations  different  in  size,  natural  abili- 
ties, and  material  resources,  and  of  fed- 
eration among  nations  associated  geo- 
graphically or  historically,  or  united  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  common  ends  and  in 
the  cherishing  of  like  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. They  think  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  best  promoted  by  solemn 
public  compacts  between  peoples — not 
Princes  or  Cabinets — compacts  made  to 
be  kept,  strengthened  by  mutual  services 
and  good  offices,  and  watched  over  by 
a  permanent  International  Judicial  Tri- 
bunal authorized  to  call  on  the  affiliated 
nations  for  whatever  force  may  be  nec- 
essary to  induce  obedience  to  its  decrees. 

Will  not  the  civilized  world  learn  from 
this  horrible  European  war — the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  policies  of  Bismarck 
and  his  associates  and  disciples — that 
these  democratic  ideals  constitute  the 
rational  substitute  for  the  imperialistic 
ideal  of  fighting  force  as  the  foundation 
of  national  greatness?  The  new  ideals 
will  still  need  the  protection  and  support, 
both  within  and  without  each  nation,  of 
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a  restrained  public  force,  ^acting  under 
law,  national  and  international,  just  as 
a  sane  mind  needs  as  its  agent  a  sound 
and  strong  body.    Health  and  vigor  will 


continue     to     be     the     safeguards     of 
morality,  justice,  and  mercy. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 
Asticou,  Me.,  Sept.  14,  1914. 


DR.  ELIOT'S  THIRD  LETTER. 

Why  Is  America  Anti-German? 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

THE  numerous  pamphlets  which 
German  writers  are  now  dis- 
tributing in  the  United  States, 
and  the  many  letters  about  the 
European  war  which  Americans  are  now 
receiving  from  German  and  German- 
American  friends,  are  convincing 
thoughtful  people  in  this  country  that 
American  public  opinion  has  some  weight 
with  the  German  Government  and  peo- 
ple, or,  at  least,  some  interest  for  them; 
but  that  the  reasons  which  determine 
American  sympathy  with  the  Allies, 
rather  than  with  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  are  not  understood  in  Germany, 
and  are  not  always  appreciated  by  per- 
sons of  German  birth  who  have  lived  long 
in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Americans  feel  any  hostility 
or  jealousy  toward  Germany,  or  fail  to 
recognize  the  immense  obligations  under 
which  she  has  placed  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  although  they  now  feel  that  the 
German  Nation  has  been  going  wrong  in 
theoretical  and  practical  politics  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  is  today 
reaping  the  consequences  of  her  own 
wrong-thinking  and  wrong-doing. 

There  are  many  important  matters 
concerning  which  American  sympathy  is 
strongly  with  Germany:  (1)  The  unifi- 
cation of  Germany,  which  Bismarck  and 
his  co-workers  accomplished,  naturally 
commended  itself  to  Americans,  whose 
own  country  is  a  firm  federation  of  many 
more  or  less  different  States,  containing 
more  or  less  different  peoples;  while 
most  Americans  did    not    approve  Bis- 


marck's methods  and  means,  they  cor- 
dially  approved  his  accomplishment  of 
German  unification;  (2)  Americans  have 
felt  unqualified  admiration  for  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  growth  of  Ger- 
many during  the  past  forty  years,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  primarily  the  fruit  of 
well-directed    industry    and    enterprise; 

(3)  all  educated  Americans  feel  strong 
gratitude  to  the  German  Nation  for  its 
extraordinary  achievements  in  letters, 
science,  and  education  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  Jealousy  of  Germany  in 
these  matters  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
American  thought,  and  that  any  external 
power  or  influence  should  undertake  to 
restrict  or  impair  German  progress  in 
these  respects  would  seem  to  all  Amer- 
icans intolerable,  and,  indeed,  incredible; 

(4)  all  Americans  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  Governmental  or  educa- 
tional administration  recognize  the 
fact  that  German  administration — 
both  in  peace  and  in  war — is  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and  for 
that  efficiency  they  feel  nothing  but 
respect  and  admiration,  unless  the  effi- 
ciency requires  an  inexpedient  suppres- 
sion or  restriction  of  individual  liberty; 

(5)  Americans  sympathize  with  a  unani- 
mous popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
war  which  the  people  believe  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  greatness,  ^nd  even  the 
safety,  of  their  country — a  sentiment 
which  prompts  to  family  and  property 
sacrifices  very  distressing  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  irremediable  in  the  future; 
and  they  believe  that  the  German  peo- 
ple today  are  inspired  by  just  such  an 
overwhelming  sentiment.  • 
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How  is  it,  then,  that,  with  all  these 
strong  American  feelings  tending  to 
make  them  sympathize  with  the  German 
people  in  good  times  or  bad,  in  peace  or 
in  war,  the  whole  weight  of  American 
opinion  is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  the 
present  war?  The  reasons  are  to  be 
found,  of  course,  in  the  political  and 
social  history  of  the  American  people, 
and  in  its  Governmental  philosophy  and 
practice  today.  These  reasons  have  come 
out  of  the  past,  and  are  intrenched  in  all 
the  present  ideals  and  practices  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  They  inevita- 
bly lead  Americans  to  object  strongly  and 
irrevocably  to  certain  German  national 
practices  of  great  moment,  practices 
which  are  outgrowths  of  Prussian 
theories,  and  experiences  that  have  come 
to  prevail  in  Germany  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  In  the  hope  that  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  about  the  European 
war  may  be  a  little  better  understood 
abroad  it  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate 
those  German  practices  which  do  not 
conform  to  American  standards  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs: 

(a)  Americans  object  to  the  committal 
of  a  nation  to  grave  measures  of  foreign 
policy  by  a  permanent  Executive — Czar, 
Kaiser,  or  King — advised  in  secret  by 
professional  diplomatists  who  consider 
themselves  the  personal  representatives 
of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The 
American  people  have  no  permanent 
Executive,  and  the  profession  of  di- 
plomacy hardly  exists  among  them.  In 
the  conduct  of  their  national  affairs  they 
utterly  distrust  secrecy,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  demand  and  secure  the  utmost 
publicity. 

(b)  They  object  to  placing  in  any 
ruler's  hands  the  power  to  order  mobil- 
ization or  declare  war  in  advance  of  de- 
liberate consultation  with  a  representa- 
tive assembly,  and  of  co-operative  action 
thereby.  The  fact  that  German  mobiliza- 
tion was  ordered  three  days  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstag  con- 
founds all  American  ideas  and  practices 
about  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
proper  limits  of  Executive  authority. 

(c)  The  secrecy  of  European  diplomatic 
intercourse  and  of  international  under- 


standings and  terms  of  alliance  in  Europe 
is  in  the  view  of  ordinary  Americans  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  dangerous  and  un- 
justifiable. Under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  no  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  is  valid 
until  it  has  been  publicly  discu.ssed  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  During  this  dis- 
cussion the  people  can  make  their  voice 
heard  through  the  press,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  telephone. 

(d)  The  reliance  on  military  force  as 
the  foundation  of  true  national  greatness 
seems  to  thinking  Americans  erroneous, 
and  in  the  long  run  degrading  to  a 
Christian  nation.  They  conceive  that  the 
United  States  may  fairly  be  called  a 
great  nation;  but  that  its  greatness  is 
due  to  intellectual  and  moral  forces  act- 
ing through  adequate  material  forces  and 
expressed  in  education,  public  health  and 
order,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce,  and  the  resulting  general  well- 
being  of  the  people.  It  has  never  in  all 
its  history  organized  what  could  be  called 
a  standing  or  a  conscripted  army;  and, 
until  twenty  years  ago,  its  navy  was  very 
small,  considering  the  length  of  its  sea 
coasts.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  American  people  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  the  true  greatness  of  nations 
depends  on  military  power. 

Object  to  Extension  by  Force. 

(e)  They  object  to  the  extension  of 
national  territory  by  force,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  population  concerned. 
This  objection  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
democratic  institutions;  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  faithful  to  this 
democratic  opinion  under  circumstances 
of  considerable  difficulty — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  withdrawing  from  Cuba,  the 
rich  island  which  had  been  occupied  by 
American  troops  during  the  short  war 
with  Spain,  (1898,)  and  in  the  refusing 
to  intervene  by  force  in  Mexico  for  the 
protection  of  American  investors,  when 
that  contiguous  country  was  distracted 
by  factional  fighting.  This  objection 
applies  to  long-past  acts  of  the  German 
Government  an  well  as  to  its  proceeding's 
in  the  present  war — as,  for  example, 
to  the  taking  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
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Alsace-Lorraine,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
jected occupation  of  Belgium. 

(f)  Americans  object  strenuously  to 
the  violation  of  treaties  between  nations 
on  tho  allegation  of  military  necessity 
or  for  any  other  reason  whatever.  They 
believe  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  depend  in  future  on  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  sanctity  of  contracts 
or  solemn  agreements  between  nations 
and  on  the  development  by  common  con- 
sent of  international  law.  The  neutrali- 
zation treaties,  the  arbitration  treaties, 
The  Hague  Conferences,  and  some  of 
the  serious  attempts  at  mediation,  al- 
though none  of  them  go  far  enough,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  rudely  violated 
on  occasion,  illustrate  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world  to 
prevent  international  wars  by  means  of 
agreements  deliberately  made  in  time  of 
peace.  The  United  States  has  proposed 
and  made  more  of  these  agreements  than 
any  other  power,  has  adhered  to  them, 
and  profited  by  them.  Under  one  such 
agreement,  made  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
avoided  forts  and  armaments  against 
each  other,  although  they  have  had  seri- 
ous differences  of  opinion  and  clashes 
of  interests,  and  the  frontier  is  3,000 
miles  long  and  for  the  most  part  without 
natural  barriers.  Cherishing  the  hope 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  rights 
of  its  peoples  may  be  secured  through 
solemn  compacts,  (which  should  include 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national judicial  tribunal,  supported  by 
an  international  force,)  Americans  see, 
in  the  treatment  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  the  Belgian  neutralization  treaty 
as  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  which 
might  be  torn  up  on  the  ground  of  mili- 
tary necessity,  evidence  of  the  adoption 
by  Germany  of  a  retrograde  policy  of 
the  most  alarming  sort.  That  single  act 
on  the  part  of  Germany — the  violation 
of  the  neutral  territory  of  Belgium — 
would  have  determined  American  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  Allies,  if  it  had  stood 
alone  by  itself — the  reason  being  that 
American  hopes  for  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  world  are  based  on  the  sanctity 
of  treaties. 


(g)  American  public  opinion,  however, 
has  been  greatly  shocked  in  other  ways 
by  the  German  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
American  common  people  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  dropping  of  bombs,  to 
which  no  specific  aim  can  be  given,  into 
cities  and  towns  chiefly  inhabited  by  non- 
combatants,  the  burning  or  blowing  up 
of  large  portions  of  unfortified  towns  and 
cities,  the  destruction  of  precious  monu- 
ments and  treasuries  of  art,  the  strewing 
of  floating  mines  through  the  North  Sea, 
the  exacting  of  ransoms  from  cities  and 
towns  under  threat  of  destroying  them, 
and  the  holding  of  unarmed  citizens  as 
hostages  for  the  peaceable  behavior 
of  a  large  population  under  threat  of 
summary  execution  of  the  hostages  in 
case  of  any  disorder.  All  these  seem 
to  Americans  unnecessary,  inexpedient, 
and  unjustifiable  methods  of  warfare, 
sure  to  breed  hatred  and  contempt 
toward  the  nation  that  uses  them,  and 
therefore  to  make  it  difficult  for  fut- 
ure generations  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  in  Europe.  They  cannot  help 
imagining  the  losses  civilization  would 
suffer  if  the  Russians  should  ever  carry 
into  Western  Europe  the  kind  of  war 
which  the  Germans  are  now  waging  in 
Belgium  and  France.  They  have  sup- 
posed that  war  was  to  be  waged  in  this 
century  only  against  public,  armed  forces 
and  their  supplies  and  shelters. 

These  opinions  and  prepossessions  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  have 
obviously  grown  out  of  the  ideals  which 
the  early  English  colonists  carried  with 
them  to  the  American  wilderness  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  out  of  the  long 
fighting  and  public  discussion  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  out  of  the  peculiar 
experiences  of  the  free  Commonwealths 
which  make  up  the  United  States,  as 
they  have  spread  across  the  almost  un- 
inhabited continent  during  the  past  125 
years. 

The  experience  and  the  situation  of 
modern  Germany  have  been  utterly  dif- 
ferent. Germany  was  divided  for  cen- 
turies  into   discordant   parts,   nad   am- 
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bitious  and  martial  neighbors,  and  often 
felt  the  weight  of  their  attaclcs.  Out  of 
war  came  accessions  of  territory  for 
Prussia,  and  at  last  German  unity.  The 
reliance  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  Ger- 
many on  military  force  as  the  basis  of 
national  greatness  is  a  natural  result  of 
its  experiences.  Americans,  however,  be- 
lieve that  this  reliance  is  unsound  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  The  wars 
in  Europe  since  1870-71,  the  many  threat- 
enings  of  war,  and  the  present  catastrophe 
seem  to  Americans  to  demonstrate  that 
no  amount  of  military  preparedness  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe  can  pos- 
sibly keep  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  or 
indeed  prevent  frequent  explosions  of 
destructive  warfare.  They  think,  too, 
that  preparation  for  war  on  the  part  of 
Germany  better  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bors can  make  will  not  keep  her  at  peace 
or  protect  her  from  invasion,  even  if  this 
better  preparation  include  advantages  of 
detail  which  have  been  successfully  kept 
secret.  All  the  nations  which  surround 
Germany  are  capable  of  developing  a 
strong  fighting  spirit;  and  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  England  and 
Russia,  possess  the  means  of  quickly 
assembling  and  getting  into  action  great 
bodies  of  men.  In  other  words,  all  the 
European  States  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  passionate  patriotism,  and  all 
possess  the  railroads,  roads,  conveyances, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones  which  make 
rapid  mobilization  possible.  No  perfec- 
tion of  military  forces,  and  no  amount  of 
previous  study  of  feasible  campaigns 
against  neighbors,  can  give  peaceful 
security  to  Germany  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  great  European  States.  In 
the  actual  development  of  weapons  and 
munitions,  and  of  the  art  of  quick  in- 
trenching, the  attacking  force  in  battle 
on  land  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  force  on  the  de- 
fensive. That  means  indecisive  battles 
and  ultimately  an  indecisive  war,  unless 
each  party  is  resolved  to  push  the  war  to 
the  utter  exhaustion  and  humiliation  of 
the  other — a  long  process  which  involves 
incalculable  losse's  and  wastes  and  end- 
less miseries.  Americans  have  always 
before  them  the  memory  of  their  four 


years'  civil  war,  which,  although  reso- 
lutely prosecuted  on  both  sides,  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  close  until  the  resources 
of  the  Southern  States  in  men  and  ma- 
terial were  exhausted.  In  that  dreadful 
process  the  whole  capital  of  the  Southern 
States  was  wiped  out. 

But  One  Possible  Issue. 
Now  that  the  sudden  attack  on  Paris 
has  failed,  and  adequate  time  has  been 
secured  to  summon  the  slower-moving 
forces  of  Russia  and  England,  and  these 
two  resolute  and  persistent  peoples  have 
decided  to  use  all  their  spiritual  and 
material  forces  in  co-operation  with 
France  against  Germany,  thoughtful 
Americans  can  see  but  one  possible  is- 
sue of  the  struggle,  whether  it  be  long  or 
short,  namely,  the  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  their  present 
undertakings,  and  the  abandonment  by 
both  peoples  of  the  doctrine  that  their 
salvation  depends  on  militarism  and  the 
maintenance  of  autocratic  Executives  in- 
trusted with  the  power  and  the  means 
to  make  sudden  war.  They  believe  that 
no  human  being  should  ever  be  trusted 
with  such  power.  The  alternative  is,  of 
course,  genuine  constitutional  govern- 
ment, with  the  military  power  subject 
to  the  civil  power. 

The  American  people  grieve  over  the 
fruitless  sacrifices  of  life,  property,  and 
the  natural  human  joys  which  the  Ger- 
man people  are  making  to  a  wrong  and 
impossible  ideal  of  national  power  and 
welfare.  The  sacrifices  which  Germany 
is  imposing  on  the  Allies  are  fearfully 
heavy,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
these  will  not  be  fruitless,  for  out  of 
them  may  come  great  gains  for  liberty 
and  peace  in  Europe. 

All  experienced  readers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  are  well  aware  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  reports  they  get  about 
the  war  come  from  English  and  French 
sources,  and  this  knowledge  makes  them 
careful  not  to  form  judgments  about  de- 
tails until  the  events  and  deeds  tell  their 
own  story.  They  cannot  even  tell  to 
which  side  victory  inclines  in  a  long, 
far-extended  battle  until  recognizable 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  combat- 
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ants  show  what  the  successes  or  fail- 
ures must  have  been.  The  English  and 
French  win  some  advantage  so  far  as 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  because  those  two 
Governments  send  hither  official  reports 
on  current  events  more  frequently  than 
the  German  Government  does,  and  with 
more  corroborative  details.  The  amount 
of  secrecy  with  which  the  campaign  is 
surrounded  on  both  sides  is,  however,  a 
new  and  unwelcome  experience  for  both 
the  English  and  the  American  public. 

German  Ignorance  of  Events. 
The  pamphlets  by  German  publicists 
and  men  of  letters  which  are  now  com- 
ing to  this  country,  and  the  various 
similar  publications  written  here,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  German  public  is 
still  kept  by  its  Government  in  ignorance 
about  the  real  antecedents  of  the  war 
and  about  many  of  the  incidents  and  as- 
pects of  the  portentous  combat.  These 
documents  seem  to  Americans  to  contain 
a  large  amount  of  misinformation  about 
the  attack  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Ser- 
via,  the  diplomatic  negotiations  and  the 
correspondence  between  the  sovereigns 
which  immediately  preceded  the  war,  and 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  Belgian  and 
English  peoples.  American  believers  in 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
common  people  naturally  imagine,  when 
an  awful  calamity  befalls  a  nation,  that 
the  people  cannot  have  been  warned  of 
its  approach,  else  they  would  have  avoid- 
ed it.  In  this  case  they  fear  that  the 
Emperor,  the  Chancellery,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  have  themselves  been  misin- 
formed in  important  respects,  have  made 
serious  miscalculations  which  they  are 
proposing  to  conceal  as  long  as  possible, 
and  are  not  taking  the  common  people 
into  their  confidence,  American  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  German  people  in  their 
sufferings  and  losses,  but  not  with  their 
rulers,  or  with  the  military  class,  or  with 
the  professors  and  men  of  letters  who 


have  been  teaching  for  more  than  a 
generation  that  might  makes  right. 
That  short  phrase  contains  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  which  for  fifty  years  has 
been  poisoning  the  springs  of  German 
thought  and  German  policy  on  public 
affairs. 

Dread  of  the  Muscovite  does  not  seem 
to  Americans  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  present  actions  of  Germany  and 
Austria- Hungary,  except  so  far  as  ir- 
rational panic  can  be  said  to  be  an  ex- 
planation. Against  possible,  though  not 
probable,  Russian  aggression,  a  firm  de- 
fensive alliance  of  all  Western  Europe 
would  be  a  much  better  protection  than 
the  single  might  of  Germany.  It  were 
easy  to  imagine  also  two  new  "  buffer  " 
States — a  reconstructed  Poland  and  a 
Balkan  Confederation,  As  to  French 
"revenge,"  it  is  the  inevitable  and 
praiseworthy  consequence  of  Germany's 
treatment  of  France  in  1870-71.  The 
great  success  of  Germany  in  expanding 
her  commerce  during  the  last  thirty 
years  makes  it  hard  for  Americans  to 
understand  the  hot  indignation  of  the 
Germans  against  the  British  because  of 
whatever  ineffective  opposition  Great 
Britain  may  have  offered  to  that  ex- 
pansion. No  amount  of  commercial 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  insular  Eng- 
land can  justify  Germany  in  attempt- 
ing to  seize  supreme  power  in  Europe 
and  thence,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

Finally,  Americans  hope  and  expect 
that  there  will  be  no  such  fatal  issue  of 
the  present  struggle  as  the  destruction 
or  ruin  of  the  German  Nation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  believe  that  Germany  will 
be  freer,  happier,  and  greater  than  ever 
when  once  she  has  got  rid  of  the  mon- 
strous Bismarck  policies  and  the  Em- 
peror's archaic  conception  of  his  func- 
tion, and  has  enjoyed  twenty  years  of 
real  peace.    Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  W,  ELIOT. 

Asticou,  Me.,  Sept.  28,  1914. 


Dr.  Dernburg's  Reply  to  the  Third  Letter 


Late  German  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics ;  lived  for  several  years 
In  the  United  States  as  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Ladenburg.  Thalmann 
ft  Co.,  New  York. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

PROF.  ELIOT  is  conferring  a  great 
favor  on  the  exponents  of  the 
German  side  in  the  present 
struggle  in  explaining  to  them 
what  he  thinks  of  the  so-called  anti- 
German  feeling  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  his  views  will  be  read  also  in 
Germany  with  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
although  he  will  certainly  not  remain 
unchallenged  in  nearly  all  essential 
points.  The  compliment  that  Prof.  Eliot 
pays  to  the  German  pepole  as  a  whole 
must  be  specially  appreciated,  the  more 
so  as  it  comes  from  a  scientist  whose 
great  authority  is  equally  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  anti-German  feeling,  according  to 
Prof.  Eliot,  takes  its  source  from  the 
American  objection  to  the  committal  of 
a  nation  to  grave  mistakes  by  a  per- 
manent Executive.  But  then,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  all  the  warring  na- 
tions have  permanent  Executives,  profes- 
sional diplomatists;  all  their  affairs  are 
conducted  in  secret,  and  all  their  rulers 
have  the  power,  including  the  President 
of  France,  to  embroil  their  nations  in 
war.  The  German  Emperor  is  in  this 
respect  certainly  more  restricted  than 
the  other  heads  of  State,  and  I  have  not 
read  that  the  declaration  of  war  has  been 
expressly  sanctioned  by  the  English  Par- 
liament, and  certainly  the  mobilization  of 
the  English  fleet  that  took  place  in  July, 
and  the  mobilization  of  the  Russian  Army 
that  took  place  at  the  same  time,  have 
not  even  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  respective  Parliaments.  When, 
therefore,  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
all  the  warring  States,  how  can  they  be 
made  the  reason  for  such  an  anti-Ger- 
man feeling? 

The  same  objection  holds  good  with 
the  American  antipathy  against  the 
power  of  rulers  to  order  mobilization  or 
declare  war  in  advance  without  consulta- 


tion of  Parliament,  to  which  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  English  fleet  was  mobil- 
ized without  consulting  the  English  Par- 
liament, while  in  Germany  the  Bundesrat, 
the  representatives  of  the  Federal  States, 
as  well  as  of  the  Federal  Diets,  has  been 
duly  consulted.  I  may  add  that  also  the 
party  leaders  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
could  not  be  convoked  earlier  than  two 
days  after  the  declaration  of  the  war, 
have  been  continuously  informed  and 
consulted. 

Against  the  next  paragraph,  where 
Prof.  Eliot  complains  of  the  secrecy  of 
European  diplomacy  and  of  interna- 
tional treaties  and  understandings,  the 
same  objection  must  be  made.  The  state 
described  here  as  particular  to  Germany 
prevails  in  all  European  countries,  and 
neither  the  treaty  of  the  Russian-French 
alliance,  nor  the  arrangements  of  the 
Triple  Entente  have  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  French  or  British  Parliaments.  As 
regards  the  American  attitude  toward 
armaments,  I  purposely  refrain  from  ad- 
ducing the  American  example  into  my 
argument,  much  as  I  could  show  that 
with  a  very  large  part  of  the  American 
Nation  the  idea  of  defending  the  Ameri- 
can coast  against  any  invader  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  Pan-American 
policy,  if  need  be  by  arms,  is  just  as 
fixed  a  tenet  as  the  German  idea  that 
the  Fatherland  should  be  held  safe  from 
invasion  or  destruction  by  the  will  and 
the  strength  of  its  people.  England  has 
always  held  the  same,  if  not  through  her 
army  so  through  her  navy,  and  so  did 
the  rest  of  Europe;  and  there  is  no  argu- 
ment to  be  gotten  from  that  for  an  anti- 
German  feeling. 

No    Seizure    of    Schleswig-Holstein. 

Americans  object  to  the  extension  of 
territory  by  force.  Germany  has  never 
done  that,  even  if  one  goes  back  as 
far  as  Prof.  Eliot  wishes  to  go.  Mr. 
Eliot  is  absolutely  mistaken  as  to  the 
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history  of  the  incorporation  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  into  Prussia.  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  a  Dual-Dukedom  that  never 
belonged  to  Denmark,  but  having  as  its 
Duke  the  King  of  Denmark  as  long  as 
he  belonged  to  the  elder  line  of  the  House 
of  Oldenburg.  This  elder  line  was  ex- 
tinct when  King  Christian  VIII.  died 
without  male  issue.  His  successor 
wanted  to  incorporate  the  two  German 
Dukedoms  into  Denmark.  Then  the  peo- 
ple stood  up  and  expressed  the  desire  to 
remain  with  the  German  Federation,  to 
which  it  had  always  belonged,  and  there 
it  is  now,  of  its  own  free  will.  The  nat- 
ural dividing  line  between  Denmark  and 
Germany,  however,  is  the  River  Eider. 
There  are  about  30,000  Danes  south  of 
the  Eider,  who  have  been  absorbed 
against  their  will,  a  thing  that  can  never 
be  avoided,  and  that  has  sometimes  given 
Prussia  a  little  trouble. 

Alsace-Lorraine  Originally  German. 

As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  facts  are 
known  to  be  that  it  had  belonged  to  Ger- 
many until  it  had  been  taken,  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  by  France  under 
Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  returned  to  Ger- 
many as  a  matter  of  right,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  population  being  of 
German  descent  and  speaking  the  Ger- 
man language. 

But  let  me  ask  In  return,  Mr.  Eliot, 
when  did  ever  in  her  political  career 
England  consult  the  will  of  the  people 
when  she  took  a  country?  Can  he  say 
that,  when  England  tore  the  treaty  of 
Majuba  Hill,  like  a  "  scrap  of  paper," 
and  made  war  on  the  Boers?  Did  she 
consult  the  people  of  Cyprus  in  1878? 
Does  he  know  of  any  plebiscite  in  India? 
Has  she  consulted  the  Persians,  or  has 
France  consulted  the  people  of  Morocco, 
or  of  Indo-China,  Italy  the  people  of 
Tripoli?  Since  Germany  has  not  acted 
here  in  any  other  way  forty  years  ago 
than  all  the  other  nations,  why  does  Dr. 
Eliot  consider  the  American  people  jus- 
tified in  taking  anti-German  views  for 
reasons  of  such  an  old  date,  while  he 
forgives  the  nations  of  the  party  he 
favors  for  much  more  recent  infringe- 
ment of  his  rule? 

"Americans  object  to  the  violation  of 


treaties."  So  do  the  Germans.  We  have 
always  kept  our  treaties,  and  mean  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  The  fact  with  Bel- 
gium is  that  her  neutrality  was  very  one- 
sided; that,  as  can  be  proved,  as  early 
as  the  25th  of  June,  Liege  was  full  of 
French  soldiers,  that  Belgian  fortifica- 
tions were  all  directed  against  Germany, 
and  that  for  years  past  it  was  the  Bel- 
gian press  that  outdid  the  French  press 
in  attacks  against  Germany.  But  I  can 
give  Mr.  Eliot  here  some  authority  that 
he  has  so  far  not  challenged.  When  Sir 
Edward  Grey  presented  the  English  case 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3d 
of  August  he  declared  that  the  British 
attitude  was  laid  down  by  the  British 
Government  in  1870,  and  he  verbal'y 
cited  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  in  which 
he  said  he  couM  not  subscribe  to  the 
assertion  that  the  simple  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  guarantee  was  binding  on 
every  party,  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  particular  position  in  which  it  may 
-find  itself  at  the  time  when  the  occa- 
sion for  acting  on  the  guarantee  arises. 
He  called  that  assertion  a  "  stringent 
and  impracticable "  view  of  the  guar- 
antee and  the  whole  treaty  a  "  compli- 
cated question."  So  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
with  him  Sir  Edward  Grey,  has  held  the 
Belgian  neutrality  treaty  not  binding  on 
every  party,  when  it  was  against  the 
interest  which  the  particular  situation 
dictated,  when  the  war  broke  out.  It 
was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  the  treaty,  and  that  is  why  she 
acted.  It  was  against  German  interest 
to  maintain  the  treaty,  and  that  is  why 
she  broke  it.  That  is  the  British  and  not 
the  German  theory,  and  I  could  very  well 
rest  my  case  here.  My  theory  is  with 
the  German  Chancellor,  that  I  greatly 
regret  the  necessity  of  violating  the  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  after  Belgium  had  chosen 
to  repel  the  German  overtures  for  a  free 
passage. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  breach  of  the 
Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany  was  used 
in  Great  Britain  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment to  influence  the  public  sentiment. 
Every  war  must  be  borne  by  national 
unity,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation's 
leaders  to  secure  such  unity  by  all  prac- 
ticable means.    But  has  it  been  forgotten 
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that  the  attitude  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
caused  such  excellent  men  as  Lord  Mor- 
ley,  John  Burns,  and  Sir  John  Trevelyan 
to  leave  the  Cabinet,  where  they  were 
looked  upon  as  the  best  and  most  liberal 
members  of  the  ruling  combination? 
Bernard  Shaw  says  of  Great  Britain  that 
she  has  never  been  at  a  loss  for  an 
effective  moral  attitude.  Such  an  atti- 
tude is  a  powerful  weapon  in  diplomatical 
and  actual  warfare,  and  it  must  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  necessity  arises.  But 
that  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  Government  allowed  the  political 
interest  to  be  the  paramount  considera- 
tion in  this  Belgian  neutrality  matter. 
The  German  interest  for  not  acting  on 
the  guarantee  was  just  as  strong  as  the 
English  to  act  for  it. 

The  proof  is  found  in  the  English 
"  White  Paper."  I  cite  the  famous  re- 
print of  The  Times,  (Dispatch  No.  148 
of  Aug.  2  to  Paris.)  Here  Sir  Edward 
Grey  says :  "  We  were  considering  *  *  * 
whether  we  should  declare  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  to  be  a  casus  belli." 

"Treaties  Must  Not  Be  Overrated." 

I  am  an  ardent  believer  in  all  interna- 
tional arrangements  to  prevent  difficul- 
ties and  wars  between  nations,  and  I 
rejoice  with  the  American  people  in  the 
signal  success  this  policy  is  now  having 
in  this  country.  But  international  treaties 
must  not  be  overrated.  There  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  settled  by  them.  It 
is  too  difficult  to  explain  just  the  nature 
of  such  situations  as  arose  in  Europe,  so 
I  may  be  permitted  for  once  to  ask  this 
question:  Does  Prof.  Eliot  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
think  that  the  unwritten  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration, 
whether  it  had  a  right  to  exist  or  to  be 
enforced?  I  must  emphatically  say.  No, 
it  could  not.  It  can  be  as  little  arbitrated 
upon  as  a  matter  of  religion  or  of  per- 
sonal morals. 

Mr.  Eliot  thinks  a  happy  result  of  the 
war  would  be  that  American  institutions 
should  prevail  in  Germany  thereafter. 
Why  should  Germany  only  become  a 
representative  republic  ?  Does  he  not  de- 
mand the  same  regarding  Russia,  Eng- 


land, Italy,  Austria,  and  Japan?  And  if 
not,  why  not? 

From  all  this  I  fail  to  see  the  point  in 
the  reasons  given  by  Prof.  Eliot  why  fair- 
minded  Americans  should  side  with  the 
Allies  because  the  objections  made 
against  German  procedure,  down  to  the 
breach  of  the  Belgian  neutrality,  must 
be  made  against  all  other  European 
States.  British  history  is  just  teeming 
with  examples  of  broken  treaties  and 
torn  "  scraps  of  paper."  The  chasing  of 
German  diplomatic  representatives  out  of 
neutral  Egjrpt  is  a  case  in  point. 

I  must  insist  that  whatever  anti-Ger- 
man feeling  there  is  is  not  fully  explained 
by  Prof.  Eliot,  and  his  article  cannot  be 
made  a  code  by  which  German  behavior 
could  be  regulated  in  the  future.  Prof. 
Eliot  is  a  scholar;  business  interests  do 
not  come  very  near  him.  So  he  is  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  ethical  aspect 
of  the  matter.  He  believes  the  Germans 
think  that  "might  is  right."  This  is 
very  unjust.  Our  history  proves  that  we 
have  never  acted  on  this  principle.  We 
have  never  got  or  attempted  to  get  a 
world  empire  such  as  England  has  won, 
all  of  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
by  might,  by  war,  and  by  conquest.  The 
German  writers  who  have  expounded  this 
doctrine  have  only  shown  how  the  large 
world  empires  of  England  and  France 
were  welded  together,  what  means  have 
been  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and 
against  what  sort  of  political  doctrines 
we  must  beware. 

Our  Sympathy  for  the  Under  Dog. 

As  Dr.  Eliot  makes  his  remarks  for 
the  benefit  of  his  German  confreres,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  say  to  them  what  I  con- 
sider the  reason  for  the  American  atti- 
tude? There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
ethical  side.  Americans  have  a  very 
strong  sense  of  generosity,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  good  sports.  They  think 
Belgium  a  small  nation,  brutally  attacked 
by  a  much  bigger  fellow;  they  feel  that 
the  little  man  stands  up  bravely  and 
gamely,  and  fights  for  all  he  is  worth. 
Such  a  situation  will  always  command 
American  sympathy  and  antagonism 
against  the  stronger.  Then  there  is  the 
business  side.     Americans  feel  that  this 
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•war  is  endangering  their  political  and 
commercial  interests,  so  they  are  natur- 
ally angry  against  the  people  who,  they 
believe,  have  brought  the  war  about. 

As  Germany  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  herself  heard  as  amply 
as  her  adversaries,  they  think  that  it 
was  Germany  which  set  the  world  afire, 
and  that  is  what  they  resent,  and  in 
which  they  were  justified,  if  it  were 
true.  But  the  question  of  the  hour  is 
not  the  question  of  the  past,  but  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future,  and  the  peo- 
ple on  this  side  who  will  give  Germany 
fair  play  because  it  is  just  in  them  will 
examine  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
their  interests.  Then  they  will  find  that 
Belgium  had  been  in  league  with  the 
Allies  long  before  the  conflagration  broke 
out,  only  to  be  left  to  its  own  resources 
when  the  critical  hour  arose.  They  will 
further  find  that  it  is  not  Germany  but 
England  and  her  allies  that  are  throt- 
tling  commerce,   maiming   cables,    stop- 


ping mails,  and  breaking  neutrality  and 
other  treaties  to  further  their  aims;  that, 
finally,  today  England  has  established  a 
world  rule  on  the  sea  to  which  even 
America  must  submit.  They  will  then 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  happened  in  the  past,  the  peace 
of  the  world  can  only  be  assured  by  a 
good  understanding  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  as  a  sort  of  coun- 
terbalance against  the  unmeasured 
aggrandizement  of  English  sea  power. 
Then  the  feeling  toward  Germany  will 
be  considerably  better,  and  I  may  add 
that  even  now  it  is  not  so  very  bad 
after  all. 

I  make  these  remarks  with  due  respect 
to  Prof.  Eliot  and  his  views,  and  with 
great  reluctance  for  being  compelled  to 
enter  the  field  against  a  personality 
whose  undoubted  superiority  I  wish  to 
be  the  first' to  acknowledge. 

BERNHARD  DERNBURG. 

New  York,  Oct.  4,  1914, 


Dr.  Jordan's  Reply  to  Dr.  Dernburg 


Daniel  Jordan  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Roman  Langruages  and  Litera- 
ture at  Columbia  University. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT  is  as  fair  a 
judge  of  the  present  European 
situation  as  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  is  well  qualified  to 
explain  the  almost  unanimous  attitude  of 
thoughtful  Americans  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Dernburg,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  officially  sent  from  Germany 
to  expound  the  German  official  version; 
both  his  point  of  view  and  his  treatment 
of  facts  are  essentially  un-American. 

lie  says:  "  Americans  object  to  the 
extension  of  territory  by  force.  Ger- 
many has  never  done  that."  Apparently 
he  believes  that  the  Poles  asked  Prussia 
to  become  her  subjects.  The  facts  are 
that  they  have  fought  and  begged  for 
autonomy  for  nearly  150  years,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  high  German  officials 
are  members  of  the  Anti-Polish  League. 


Dr.  Dernburg,  when  he  comes  to 
Schleswig-Holstein,  states  that  30,000 
Danes  south  of  the  Eider  River  (this  is 
in  Holstein)  have  been  absorbed  against 
their  will,  "  a  thing  that  can  never  be 
avoided,  and  that  has  sometimes  given 
Prussia  a  little  trouble."  But  what 
about  the  Danes  north  of  the  Eider 
River?  Schleswig  and  Holstein  are 
really  two  provinces.  Holstein  is  Ger- 
man, but  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig, 
north  of  Fiensburg,  is  inhabited  by 
Danes  who  are  longing  to  join  Denmark 
and  who  number  about  200,000.  Article  5 
of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  signed  on  Aug. 
23,  1866,  after  Sadowa,  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  states  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Schleswig  shall  be  given  a 
chance  to  join  Denmark,  "  if  they  should 
so  express  the  desire  by  a  free  vote." 
Prussia  has  not  respected  thia*  solemn 
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promise  any  more  than  former  promises 
concerning  Schleswig.  The  frequently 
renewed  protests  of  the  annexed  Danes 
have  remained  unanswered.  The  best 
proof  that  Prussia's  title  to  Danish 
Schleswig  was  not  considered  as  very 
substantial  is  that  in  October,  1878, 
Prussia  finally  obtained  from  Austria 
the  annulment  of  Article  5  of.  the  Treaty 
of  Prague,  which  dealt  with  the  taking 
of  a  plebiscite  in  Danish  Schleswig. 

To  decide  the  fate  of  a  province  with- 
out consulting  the  inhabitants  seems 
perfectly  natural  to  German  Kultur,  but 
to  Americans  it  is  not;  the  days  of 
slavery  have  gone,  and  wherever  slavery 
still  exists  it  is  time  to  make  a  change. 
As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  says  Dr.  Dern- 
burg,  "  the  facts  are  known  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Germany  until  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.,  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  was  returned  to  Ger- 
many as  a  matter  of  right."  Such  an 
argument  is  mediaeval,  and  it  might  just 
as  well  be  argued  that  Germany  should 
now  belong  to  France,  because  Germany 
was  once  conquered,  civilized,  and  or- 
ganized by  inhabitants  of  France,  led  by 
their  Frankish  King.  And  it  is  not  sure 
that  in  1648  Alsace  was  not  glad  to  be- 
come French,  because  Louis  XIV.,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  then  granted  per- 
fect religious  freedom  to  the  Alsatians, 
who,  unlike  their  neighbors,  lived  ever 
since  without  fear  of  religious  persecu- 
tions. Lorraine  itself  was  not  annexed 
by  Louis  XIV.,  nor  by  force,  as  it  was 
peacefully  united  to  France  at  the  death 
of  Stanislas,  father  of  the  Queen  of 
France,  Marie-Lesinzka.  As  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Metz,  they  were  considered 
long  ago  as  French.  Metz  was  annexed 
to  France  in  1552,  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  then  allies  of  the  French  King, 
Henri  II.,  the  German  Princes,  who  rec- 
ognized by  the  Treaty  of  Gateau-Cam- 
bresis,  (1559,)  that  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun were  French  cities,  and  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation.    So  there  were  at  one  time 


German  Princes  who  accepted  the  dogma 
of  the  consent  of  the  governed! 

Attacking  the  record  of  England  in 
order  to  defend  the  record  of  Germany, 
as  Dr.  Dernburg  does,  is  no  justification 
for  the  necessary  German  aggression  of 
today.  Even  granting  that  the  English 
record  is  poor,  which  is  a  matter  open 
to  discussion,  two  wrongs  would  not  make 
things  right. 

Dr.  Dernburg  also  compares  the  policy 
of  aggrandizement  of  Germany  in  Schles- 
wig, Alsace,  &c.,  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  &c.  Even  school 
children  know  that  two  things  which  are 
entirely  unlike  must  not  be  compared. 
Northern  Africa  had  too  long  been  a  den 
of  pirates  and  brigands,  and  Latin  Eu- 
rope has  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
the  world  in  establishing  order  there. 
Algeria  has  been  conquered  in  the  same 
way  as  Morocco  is  now  being  conquered, 
and  her  natives  enjoy  more  genuine  lib- 
erty than  they  ever  did  before;  they  are 
even  willing  to  fight  as  volunteers  for 
the  country  they  consider  now  as  their 
own.  Neither  Danish  Schleswig  nor 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  were  as  civilized 
as  any  other  European  country  when 
they  were  last  annexed,  can  be  compared 
to  Morocco  any  more  than  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. So  this  comparison  made  by 
Dr.  Dernburg  also  falls  to  pieces. 

The  case  of  the  German  point  of  view 
is  not  entirely  without  hope.  In  The 
Times  of  Oct.  5  Dr.  Dernburg  approves 
the  annexation  of  Holstein  because  the 
Germans  of  Holstein  wanted  to  belong  to 
Germany.  This  is  a  sound  conclusion, 
and  Dr.  Dernburg  will  doubtless  acknowl- 
edge later — better  late  than  never — that 
the  Alsatians  and  the  Danish  of  Schles- 
wig should  have  had  their  say,  just  like 
the  Germans  of  Holstein.  It  cannot  be 
possible  that  to  him  the  wish  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  province  is  the  voice  of 
God  when  it  suits  Germany  and  the  voice 
of  the  devil  when  it  suits  somebody  else. 
DANIEL  JORDAN. 
Columbia  University,  Nov.  6,  1914. 


Dr.  Irene  Sargent's  Reply  to  Dr.  Dernburg 


Professor  of  the  History  of  Fine  Arts,  Syracuse  University. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

CONTRADICTING  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr. 
Bernhard  Dernburg  says: 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  a  dual 
Dukedom  that  never  belonged 
to  Denmark ;  but,  having  as  its  Duke  the 
King  of  Denmark,  as  long  as  he  belonged 
to  the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg •  ♦  •  Frederick  VII.  wanted  to 
incorporate  the  two  German  Dukedoms 
into  Denmark.  ♦  *  ♦  Then  the  people 
stood  up  and  expressed  the  desire  to  re- 
main with  the  German  Federation. 

Such  an  assertion  is  a  summary,  inac- 
curate, and  unfair  manner  of  dealing 
with  perhaps  the  most  complex  series  of 
diplomatic,  legal,  and  racial  questions 
that  arose  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
would  appear  from  the  best  evidence 
that  Schleswig  was  indissolubly  united 
with  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  To  main- 
tain this  principle  Christian  VIII.  in 
1846  issued  letters  patent  declaring  that 
the  royal  line  of  succession  (female) 
was  in  full  force,  as  far  as  Schleswig 
was  concerned.  As  to  Holstein,  the  King 
stated  that  he  was  prevented  from  giv- 
ing an  equally  clear  decision,  and  the 
reason  of  his  hesitation  lay  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  law  of  the  Salic  Saxons 
excluding  women  from  the  throne  would 
naturally  prevail  in  Holstein,  where  the 
Germans,  their  customs,  and  their  lan- 
guage were  dominant.  Two  years  later, 
Prussia  sought  to  restore  her  prestige, 
lost  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  send- 
ing troops  into  the  Duchies  in  order  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  this  territory 
constituted  two  independent  and  indivis- 
ible States,  the  government  of  which 
was  hereditary  in  the  male  line  alone. 
The  Prussian  troops  were  afterward 
withdrawn  by  the  hesitating  Frederic 
William,  and  there  followed  a  succession 
of  protocols,  constitutions,  and  compacts 
until  the  time  of  Bismarck,  who,  in  his 
"Reflections,"  Volume  II.,  Page  10,  in 
writing   of   the   Duchies,   acknowledges: 


"From  the  beginning  I  kept  annexation 
steadily  before  my  eyes." 

The  master  of  statecraft  conquered. 
But  did  the  people  "stand  up  and  ex- 
press their  desire  to  remain  with  the 
German  Federation,"  as  Dr.  Dernburg 
asserts  ? 

If  his  assertion  be  true,  why  were  the 
Danish  "  optants "  subjected  to  domi- 
ciliary visits,  perquisitions,  arrest,  and 
expulsion?  And  why — only  to  mention 
one  instance  of  espionage — <iid  the  Prus- 
sian police  confiscate  the  issue  of  a 
Danish  newspaper  published  in  Schleswig 
because  it  contained  a  reference  to  that 
Duchy  under  its  historic  name  of  South 
Jutland  ? 

The  truth  stands  that  the  whole 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  is  one  that 
involves  the  modern  principle  of  "  na- 
tionality," and,  as  such,  enters  of  neces- 
sity into  the  present  European  crisis.  It 
is  broadly  understood  by  Dr.  Eliot  and 
willfully  misapprehended  by  his  critic. 

Passing  on  to  consider  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Dr.  Dernburg  declares  that  "  it 
had  belonged  to  Germany  until  it  was 
taken,  against  the  will  of  the  people, 
under  Louis  XIV." 

In  this  statement,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  previous  question,  facts  are  mu- 
tilated and  wrong  impressions  are  given. 
Alsace,  it  is  well  known,  was  included 
within  the  confines  of  ancient  Gaul,  its 
original  population  was  Celtic,  and  it 
passed,  late  in  the  fifth  Christian  cen- 
tury, under  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  one 
of  whose  chieftains,  Clovis,  became  the 
founder  of  the  first  French  monarchy. 
In  dealing  with  its  later  history  Dr. 
Dernburg  confuses  the  Holy  Roman  (Ger- 
manic) Empire  with  Germany,  considered 
in  its  modern  sense.  He  appears  to  for- 
get that  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an 
age  of  absolutism  and  not  of  plebiscites. 
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He  also  ignores  that  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  stran- 
gle the  French  nationality  and  language 
in  the  imperial  territory  (Alsace-Lor- 
raine) have  proved  useless,  although  they 


have  been  exerted  constantly  for  almost 
a  half  century. 

IRENE  SARGENT, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Fine  Arts. 
Syracuse  University,  Nov.  3,  1914. 


DR.  ELIOT'S  FOURTH  LETTER. 

Germany  and  World  Empire 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

EACH  one  of  the  principal  combat- 
ants in  Europe  seems  to  be 
anxious  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
responsible  for  this  cruelest, 
most  extensive,  and  most  destructive  of 
all  wars.  Each  Government  involved  has 
published  the  correspondence  between  its 
Chief  Executive  and  other  Chief  Execu- 
tives, and  between  its  Chancellery  or 
Foreign  Office  and  the  equivalent  bodies 
in  the  other  nations  that  have  gone  to 
war,  and  has  been  at  pains  to  give  a  wide 
circulation  to  these  documents.  To  be 
sure,  none  of  these  Government  publica- 
tions seems  to  be  absolutely  complete. 
There  seems  to  be  in  all  of  them  sup- 
pressions or  omissions  which  only  the 
future  historian  will  be  able  to  report — 
perhaps  after  many  years.  They  reveal, 
however,  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe  in  July,  1914,  and  the 
flurry  in  the  European  Chancelleries 
which  the  ultimatum  sent  by  Austria- 
Hungary  to  Servia  produced.  They  also 
testify  to  the  existence  of  a  new  and 
influential  public  opinion,  about  war  and 
peace,  to  which  nations  that  go  to  war 
think  it  desirable  to  appeal  for  justifica- 
tion or  moral  support. 

These  publications  have  been  read  with 
intense  interest  by  impartial  observers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  in  many 
cases  determined  the  direction  of  the 
readers'  sympathy  and  good  will;  and  yet 
none  of  them  discloses  or  deals  with  the 
real  sources  of  the  unprecedented  ca- 
lamity. They  relate  chiefly  to  the  ques- 
tion who  struck  the  match,  and  not  to 
the  questions  who  provided  the  magazine 


that  exploded,  and  why  did  he  provide  it. 
Grave  responsibility,  of  course,  attaches 
to  the  person  who  gives  the  order  to  mo- 
bilize a  national  army  or  to  invade  a 
neighbor's  territory;  but  the  real  source 
of  the  resulting  horrors  is  not  in  such  an 
order,  but  in  the  Governmental  institu- 
tions, political  philosophy,  and  long- 
nurtured  passions  and  purposes  of  the 
nation  or  nations  concerned. 

German  Desire  for  World  Empire. 

The  prime  source  of  the  present  im- 
mense disaster  in  Europe  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  Germany  for  world  em- 
pire, a  desire  which  one  European  nation 
after  another  has  made  its  supreme  mo- 
tive, and  none  that  has  once  adopted  it 
has  ever  completely  eradicated.  Ger- 
many arrived  late  at  this  desire,  being 
prevented  until  1870  from  indulging  it, 
because  of  her  lack  of  unity,  or  rather 
because  of  being  divided  since  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  into  a  large  number  of  sep- 
arate, more  or  less  independent,  States. 
When  this  disease,  which  has  attacked 
one  nation  after  another  through  all 
historic  times,  struck  Germany  it  ex- 
hibited in  her  case  a  remarkable  ma- 
lignity, moving  her  to  expansion  in  Eu- 
rope by  force  of  arms,  and  to  the  seizure 
of  areas  for  colonization  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Prussia,  indeed,  had  long 
believed  in  making  her  way  in  Europe 
by  fighting,  and  had  repeatedly  acted  on 
that  belief.  Shortly  before  the  achieve- 
ment of  German  unity  by  Bismarck  she 
had  obtained  by  war  in  1864  and  1866 
important  accessions  of  territory  and 
leadership  in  all  Germany. 
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With  this  desire  for  world  empire  went 
the  belief  that  it  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  force  of  arms.  Therefore,  united 
Germany  has  labored  with  utmost  intel- 
ligence and  energy  to  prepare  the  most 
powerful  army  in  the  world,  and  to  equip 
it  for  instant  action  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  which  science  and  eager  invasion 
could  contrive.  To  develop  this  supreme 
military  machine  universal  conscription — 
an  outgrowth  of  the  conception  of  the 
citizens'  army  of  France  during  the 
Revolution — ^was  necessary;  so  that  every 
young  man  in  Germany  physically  com- 
petent to  bear  arms  might  receive  the  . 
training  of  a  soldier,  whether  he  wished 
it  or  not,  and  remain  at  the  call  of  the 
Government  for  military  duty  during  all 
his  years  of  competency,  even  if  he  were 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  or  a  widower 
with  little  children,  or  the  sole  support 
of  a  family  or  other  dependents.  In 
order  to  the  completeness  of  this  mili- 
tary ideal  the  army  became  the  nation 
and  the  nation  became  the  army  to  a 
degree  which  had  never  before  been  real- 
ized in  either  the  savage  or  the  civilized 
world.  This  army  could  be  summoned 
and  put  in  play  by  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  German  Nation  with  no  prelimi- 
naries except  the  consent  of  the  heredi- 
tary heads  of  the  several  States  which 
united  to  form  the  empire  in  1870-71 
under  the  domination  of  Prussia,  the 
Prussian  King,  become  German  Emperor, 
being  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  At  the  word  of  the  Emperor 
this  army  can  be  summoned,  collected, 
clothed,  equipped  and  armed,  and  set  in 
motion  toward  any  frontier  in  a  day. 
The  German  Army  was  thus  made  the 
largest  in  proportion  to  population,  the 
best  equipped,  and  the  most  mobile  in  the 
world.  The  German  General  Staff  stud- 
ied incessantly  and  thoroughly  plans  for 
campaigns  against  all  the  other  principal 
States  of  Europe,  and  promptly  utilized 
— secretly,  whenever  secrecy  was  pos- 
sible— all  promising  inventions  in  ex- 
plosives, ordnance,  munitions,  transpor- 
tation, and  sanitation.  At  the  opening 
of  1914  the  General  Staff  believed  that 
the  German  Army  was  ready  for  war  on 


the  instant,  and  that  it  possessed  some 
significant  advantages  in  fighting — such 
as  better  implements  and  better  disci- 
pline— over  the  armies  of  the  neighboring 
nations.  The  army  could  do  its  part 
toward  the  attainment  of  world  empire. 
It  would  prove  invincible. 

A  Great  German  Navy. 

The  intense  desire  for  colonies,  and 
for  the  spread  of  German  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  instigated  the 
creation  of  a  great  German  navy,  and 
started  the  race  with  England  in  navy 
building.  The  increase  of  German  wealth, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  manu- 
factures and  commercial  sea  power  after 
1870-71,  made  it  possible  for  the  empire 
to  devote  immense  sums  of  money  to  the 
quick  construction  of  a  powerful  navy, 
in  which  the  experience  and  skill  of  all 
other  shipbuilding  nations  would  be  ap- 
propriated and  improved  on.  In  thus 
pushing  her  colonization  and  sea-power 
policy  Germany  encountered  the  wide 
domination  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
oceans;  and  this  encounter  bred  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  distrust  on  both  sides. 
That  Germany  should  have  been  belated 
in  the  quest  for  foreign  possessions  was 
annoying;  but  that  England  and  France 
should  have  acquired  early  ample  and 
rich  territories  on  other  continents,  and 
then  should  resist  or  obstruct  Germany 
when  she  aspired  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  was  intensely  exasperating.  Hence 
chronic  resentments,  and — when  the  day 
came — probably  war.  In  respect  to  its 
navy,  however,  Germany  was  not  ready 
for  war  at  the  opening  of  1914;  and, 
therefore,  she  did  not  mean  to  get  into 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  that  year. 
Indeed,  she  believed — on  incorrect  infor- 
mation— that  England  could  not  go  to 
war  in  the  Summer  of  1914.  Neither  the 
Government  nor  the  educated  class  in 
Germany  comprehends  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  party  government  as  it  exists 
in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States;  and,  therefore,  the  German 
leaders  were  surprised  and  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  sudden  popular  de- 
termination of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  lay  aside  party  strife  and  take  stren- 
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uous  part  in  the  general  European  con- 
flict. 

The  complete  preparation  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  for  sudden  war,  the  authority 
to  make  war  always  ready  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  thor- 
ough studies  of  the  German  Staff  into 
the  most  advantageous  plans  of  cam- 
paign against  every  neighbor,  conspired 
to  develop  a  new  doctrine  of  "  military 
necessity "  as  the  all-sufficient  excuse 
for  disregarding  and  violating  the  con- 
tracts or  agreements  into  which  Prussia 
or  the  new  Germany  had  entered  with 
other  nations.  To  gain  quickly  a  military 
advantage  in  attacking  a  neighbor  came 
to  be  regarded  as  proper  ground  for 
violating  any  or  all  international  treaties 
and  agreements,  no  matter  how  solemn 
and  comprehensive,  how  old  or  how  new. 
The  demonstration  of  the  insignificance 
or  worthlessness  of  international  agree- 
ments in  German  thought  and  practice 
was  given  in  the  first  days  of  the  war 
by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  has  been 
continued  ever  since  by  violation  on  the 
part  of  Germany  of  numerous  agree- 
ments concerning  the  conduct  of  war 
into  which  Germany  entered  with  many 
other  nations  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference. 

Sanctity  of  National  Contracts. 

This  German  view  of  the  worthless- 
ness of  international  agreements  was 
not  a  cause  of  the  present  war,  because 
it  was  not  fully  evident  to  Europe,  al- 
though familiar  and  of  long  standing  in 
Germany;  but  it  is  a  potent  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war  by  the  Allies 
until  Germany  is  defeated;  because  it  is 
plain  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
except  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Turkey  at  the  moment,  that  the  hopes 
of  mankind  for  the  gradual  development 
of  international  order  and  peace  rest 
on  the  sanctity  of  contracts  between 
nations,  and  on  the  development  of  ade- 
quate sanctions  in  the  administration  of 
international  law.  The  new  doctrine  of 
military  necessity  affronts  all  law,  and 
is  completely  and  hopelessly  barbarous. 

World  empire  now,  as  always,  is  to  be 
won  by  force — that  is,  by  conquest  and 
holding  possession.     So  Assyria,  Israel, 


Macedonia,  Athens,  Rome,  Islam,  Eng- 
land, and  France  have  successively  be- 
lieved and  tried  to  accomplish  in  prac- 
tice. United  Germany  has  for  forty 
years  been  putting  into  practice,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  doctrine  of  force  as  the 
source  of  all  personal  and  national 
greatness  and  all  worthy  human  achieve- 
ments. In  the  support  of  this  doctrine, 
educated  Germany  has  developed  and  ac- 
cepted the  religion  of  valor  and  the 
dogma  that  might  makes  right.  In  so 
doing  it  has  rejected  with  scorn  the  Chris- 
tian teachings  concerning  humility  and 
meekness,  justice  and  mercy,  brother- 
hood and  love.  The  objects  of  its  adora- 
tion have  become  Strength,  Courage,  and 
ruthless  Will-power;  let  the  weak  perish 
and  help  them  to  perish;  let  the  gentle, 
meek,  and  humble  submit  to  the  harsh 
and  proud;  let  the  shiftless  and  incapa- 
ble die;  the  world  is  for  the  strong,  and 
the  strongest  shall  be  ruler.  This  is  a 
religion  capable  of  inspiring  its  followers 
with  zeal  and  sustained  enthusiasm  in 
promoting  the  national  welfare  at  what- 
ever cost  to  the  individual  of  life,  liberty, 
or  happiness,  and  also  of  lending  a  reli- 
gious sanction  to  the  extremes  of  cruelty, 
greed,  and  hate.  It  were  incredible  that 
educated  people  who  have  been  brought 
ui)  within  earshot  of  Christian  ethics  and 
within  sight  of  gentle  men  and  women 
should  all  be  content  with  the  religion- 
of-valor  plan.  Accordingly,  the  finer 
German  spirits  have  invented  a  supple- 
ment to  that  Stone  Age  religion.  They 
have  set  up  for  worship  a  mystical  con- 
ception of  the  State  as  a  majestic  and 
beneficent  entity  which  embraces  all  the 
noble  activities  of  the  nation  and  guides 
it  to  its  best  achievements.  To  this 
ideal  State  every  German  owes  duty, 
obedience,  and  complete  devotion.  The 
trouble  with  this  supplement  to  the  reli- 
gion of  valor  is  that  it  dwells  too  much 
on  submission,  self-sacrifice,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  not  enough  on  individual 
liberty  and  self-control  in  liberty.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  valiant  men  got  con- 
trol of  the  Government  and  carried  the 
nation  into  a  ferocious  war,  they  swept 
away  with  them  all  the  devotees  of  this 
romantic  and  spiritual  State.    The  mod- 
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ern  German  is  always  a  controlled,  di- 
rected, and  drilled  person,  who  aspires 
to  control  and  discipline  his  inferiors; 
and  in  his  view  pretty  much  all  man- 
kind are  his  inferiors.  He  is  not  a  free- 
man in  the  French,  English,  or  Ameri- 
can sense;  and  he  prefers  not  to  be. 

What  German  Domination  Would  Mean. 

The  present  war  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  lust  of  empire,  autocratic  government, 
sudden  wealth,  and  the  religion  of  valor. 
What  German  domination  would  mean  to 
any  that  should  resist  it  the  experience 
of  Belgium  and  Northern  France  during 
the  past  three  months  aptly  demonstrates. 
The  civilized  world  can  now  see  where 
the  new  German  morality — be  efficient, 
be  virile,  be  hard,  be  bloody,  be  rulers — 
would  land  it.  To  maintain  that  the 
power  which  has  adopted  in  practice  that 
new  morality,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
precepts  promised  Austria  its  support 
against  Servia  and  invaded  Belgium  and 
France  in  hot  haste,  is  not  the  responsi- 
ble author  of  the  European  war,  is  to 
throw  away  memory,  reason,  and  com- 
mon sense  in  judging  the  human  agencies 
in  current  events. 

The  real  cause  of  the  war  is  this  grad- 
ually developed  barbaric  state  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  and  will.  All  other  causes — 
such  as  the  assassination  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
sympathy  of  Russia  with  the  Balkan 
States,  the  French  desire  for  the  recovery 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Great  Britain's 
jealousy  of  German  aggrandizement — 
are  secondary  and  incidental  causes, 
contributory,  indeed,  but  not  primary  and 
fundamental.  If  any  one  ask  who 
brought  the  ruling  class  in  Germany  to 
this  barbaric  frame  of  mind,  the  answer 
must  be  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Treitschke, 
Nietzsche,  Bernhardi,  the  German  Em- 
peror, their  like,  their  disciples,  and  the 
military  caste. 

Germany  Never  Dreaded  Russia. 

Many  German  apologists  for  the  war 
attribute  it  to  German  fear  of  Russia. 
They  say  that,  although  Germany  com- 
mitted the  first  actual  aggression  by 
invading  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  on  the 
way  to  attack  France  with  the  utmost 


speed  and  fierceness,  the  war  is  really 
a  war  of  defense  against  Russia,  which 
might  desirably  pass  over,  after  France 
has  been  crushed,  into  a  war  against 
Great  Britain,  that  perfidious  and  in- 
solent obstacle  to  Germany's  world 
empire.  The  answer  to  this  explanation 
is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany 
has  never  dreaded,  or  even  respected,  the 
military  strength  of  Russia,  and  that  the 
recent  wars  and  threatenings  of  war  by 
Germany  have  not  been  directed  against 
Russia,  but  against  Denmark,  Austria, 
France,  and  England.  In  her  coloniza- 
tion enterprises  it  is  not  Russia  that 
Germany  has  encountered,  but  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  The 
friendly  advances  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years  by  Germany  to  Turkey 
were  not  intended  primarily  to  strength- 
en Germany  against  Russia,  but  Ger- 
many against  Great  Britain  through 
access  by  land  to  British  India.  In 
short,  Germany's  policies,  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  inspired  not  by  fear  of  Russia,  or 
of  any  other  invader,  but  by  its  own 
aggressive  ambition  for  world  empire. 
In  the  present  war  it  thinks  it  has  staked 
its  all  on  "  eftipire  or  downfall." 

Germany  Should  Be  Defeated. 
Those  nations  which  value  public  lib- 
erty and  believe  that  the  primary  object 
of  Government  is  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  by  measures  and  policies  found- 
ed on  justice,  good-will,  and  respect  for 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  cannot  but 
hope  that  Germany  will  be  completely 
defeated  in  its  present  undertakings; 
but  they  do  not  believe  that  Germany 
is  compelled  to  choose  between  a  life 
of  domination  in  Europe  and  the  world 
and  national  death.  They  wish  that  all 
her  humane  culture  and  her  genius  for 
patient  and  exact  research  may  survive 
this  hideous  war  and  guide  another  Ger- 
many to  great  achievements  for  hu- 
manity. 

If  the  causes  of  the  present  immense 
catastrophe  have  been  have  correctly 
stated,  the  desirable  outcomes  of  the  war 
are,  no  world  empire  for  any  race  or  na- 
tion, no  more  "  subjects,"  no  Executives, 
either    permanent    or    temporary,    with 
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power  to  throw  their  fellow-countrymen 
into  war,  no  secret  diplomacy  justifying 
the  use  for  a  profit  of  all  the  lies,  con- 
cealments, deceptions,  and  ambuscades 
which  are  an  inevitable  part  of  war  and 
assuming  to  commit  nations  on  interna- 
tional questions,  and  no  conscription 
armies  that  can  be  launched  in  war  by 
Executives  without  consulting  indepen- 
dent representative  assemblies.  There 
should  come  out  from  this  supreme  con- 
vulsion, a  federated  Europe,  or  a  league 
of  the  freer  nations,  which  should  se- 
cure the  smaller  States  against  attack, 
prevent  the  larger  from  attempting  domi- 
nation, make  sure  that  treaties  and 
other  international  contracts  shall  be 
public  and  be  respected  until  modified  by 
mutual  consent,  and  provide  a  safe  basis 
for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments on  land  and  sea,  no  basis  to  be 
considered  safe  which  could  fail  to  se- 
cure the  liberties  of  each  and  all  the 
federated  States  against  the  attacks  of 
any  outsider  or  faithless  member.  No  one 
can  see  at  present  how  such  a  consum- 
mation is  to  be  brought  about,  but  any 
one  can  see  already  that  this  consumma- 
tion is  the  only  one  which  can  satisfy  the 
lovers  of  liberty  under  law,  and  the  be- 
lievers in  the  progress  of  mankind 
through  loving  service  each  to  all  and 
all  to  each. 

Extreme  pacificists  shrink  from  fight- 


ing evil  with  evil,  hell  with  hell,  and  ad- 
vise submission  to  outrage,  o;*  at  least 
taking  the  risk  of  being  forced  into  re- 
signed submission.  The  believers  in  the 
religion  of  valor,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
claim that  war  is  a  good  thing  in  itself, 
that  it  develops  the  best  human  virtues, 
invigorates  a  nation  become  flaccid 
through  ease  and  luxury,  and  puts  in 
command  the  strong,  dominating  spirit 
of  a  valid  nation  or  race.  What  is  the 
just  mean  between  these  two  extremes? 
Is  it  not  that  war  is  always  a  hideous 
and  hateful  evil,  but  that  a  nation  may 
sometimes  find  it  to  be  the  least  of  two 
evils  between  which  it  has  to  choose? 
The  justifiable  and  indeed  necessary  war 
is  the  war  against  the  ravager  and  de- 
stroyer, the  enemy  of  liberty,  the  claim- 
ant of  world  empire.  More  and  more 
the  thinkers  of  the  world  see,  and  the 
common  people  more  and  more  believe 
instinctively,  that  the  cause  of  righteous 
liberty  is  the  cause  of  civilization.  In 
the  conference  which  will  one  day  meet 
to  settle  the  terms  of  peace,  and  there- 
fore the  future  conditions  of  life  in  Eu- 
rope, the  example  of  the  American  Re- 
public in  regard  to  armaments  and  war, 
the  publicity  of  treaties,  and  public  lib- 
erty, security  and  prosperity  may  rea- 
sonably have  some  influence. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  14,  1914. 


DR.  ELIOT'S  FIFTH  LETTER. 

A  Hopeful  Road  to  Lasting  Peace 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

THE  great  war  has  now  been  going 
on  long  enough  to  enable  man- 
kind to  form  approximately  cor- 
rect views  about  its  vast  extent 
and  scale  of  operations,  its  sudden  inter- 
ference with  commerce  and  all  other 
helpful  international  intercourse,  its  un- 
precedented wrecking  of  family  happi- 
ness and  continuity,  its  wiping  out,  as  it 
proceeds,  of  the  accumulated  savings  of 


many  former  generations  in  structures, 
objects  of  art,  and  industrial  capital,  and 
the  huge  burdens  it  is  likely  to  impose 
on  t\\'entieth  century  Europe.  From  all 
these  points  of  view,  it  is  evidently  the 
most  horrible  calamity  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen the  human  race  and  the  most 
crucial  trial  to  which  civilization  has 
been  exposed.  It  is,  and  is  to  be,  the 
gigantic  struggle  of  these  times  between 
the  forces  which  make  for  liberty  and 
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righteousness  and  those  which  make  for 
the  subjection  of  the  individual  man,  the 
exaltation  of  the  State,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  physical  force  directed  by  a 
ruthless  collective  will.  It  threatens  a 
sweeping  betrayal  of  the  best  hopes  of 
mankind. 

Each  of  the  nations  involved,  horrified 
at  the  immensity  of  the  disaster,  main- 
tains that  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
war;  and  each  Government  has  issued 
a  statement  to  prove  that  some  other 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  out- 
break. This  discussion,  however,  relates 
almost  entirely  to  actions  by  monarchs 
and  Cabinets  between  July  23  and  Aug. 
4 — a  short  period  of  hurried  messages 
between  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe — 
actions  which  only  prove  that  the  mon- 
archs and  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  prevent 
the  long-prepared  general  war  from 
breaking  out.  The  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  and  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  on 
the  28th  of  June  was  in  no  proper  sense 
a  cause  of  the  war,  except  as  it  was 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  persistent 
aggressions  of  Austria-Hungary  against 
her  southeastern  neighbors.  Neither  was 
Russian  mobilization  in  four  military  dis- 
tricts on  July  29  a  cause  of  the  war; 
for  that  was  only  an  external  mani- 
festation of  the  Russian  state  of  mind 
toward  the  Balkan  peoples,  a  state  of 
mind  well  known  to  all  publicists  ever 
since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  No 
more  was  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
the  German  Army  on  Aug.  4  a  true  cause 
of  the  war,  or  even  the  cause,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  occasion,  of  Great 
Britain's  becoming  involved  in  it.  By 
that  action  Germany  was  only  taking 
the  first  step  in  carrying  out  a  long- 
cherished  purpose  and  in  executing  a 
judicious  plan  of  campaign  prepared  for 
many  years  in  advance.  The  artificial 
panic  in  Germany  about  its  exposed  posi- 
tion between  two  powerful  enemies, 
France  and  Russia,  was  not  a  genuine 
cause  of  the  war;  for  the  General  Staff 
knew  they  had  crushed  France  once,  and 
were  confident  they  could  do  it  again 
in  a  month.     As  to  Russia,  it  was,  in 


their  view,  a  huge  nation,  but  very 
clumsy  and  dull  in  war. 

The  real  causes  of  the  war  are  all  of 
many  years'  standing;  and  all  the  nations 
now  involved  in  the  fearful  catastrophe 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
one  or  more  of  these  effective  causes. 
The  fundamental  causes  are:  (1)  The 
maintenance  of  monarchical  Governments, 
each  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  na- 
tional religion,  and  each  furnished  with 
a  Cabinet  selected  by  the  monarch — 
Governments  which  can  make  war  with- 
out any  previous  consultation  of  the  peo- 
ples through  their  elected  representa- 
tives; (2)  the  constant  maintenance  of 
conscript  armies,  through  which  the  en- 
tire, able-bodied  male  population  is 
trained  in  youth  for  service  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  remains  subject  to  the 
instant  call  of  the  Government  till  late  in 
life,  the  officering  of  these  permanent 
armies  involving  the  creation  of  a  large 
military  class  likely  to  become  powerful 
in  political,  industrial,  and  social  ad- 
ministration; (3)  the  creation  of  a  strong, 
permanent  bureaucracy  within  each  na- 
tion for  the  management  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  much  of  whose 
work  is  kept  secret  from  the  public  at 
large;  and,  finally,  (4)  the  habitual  use 
of  military  and  naval  forces  to  acquire 
new  territories,  contiguous  or  detached, 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple annexed  or  controlled.  This  last  cause 
of  the  war  is  the  most  potent  of  the  four, 
since  it  is  strong  in  itself,  and  is  apt  to 
include  one  or  more  of  the  other  three. 
It  is  the  gratification  of  the  lust  for 
world  empire. 

Of  all  the  nations  taking  part  in  the 
present  war,  Great  Britain  is  the  only 
one  which  does  not  maintain  a  conscript 
army;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Great 
Britain  is  the  earliest  modern  claimant 
of  world  empire  by  force,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Spain,  which  long  since 
abandoned  that  quest.  Every  one  of  these 
nations  except  little  Servia  has  yielded 
to  the  lust  for  empire.  Every  one  has 
permitted  its  monarch  or  its  Cabinet  to 
carry  on  secret  negotiations  liable  at  any 
time  to  commit  the  nation  to  war,  or  to 
fail  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe 
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or  of  the  Near  East.  In  the  crowded 
diplomatic  events  of  last  July,  no  phe- 
nomenon is  more  striking  than  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  power  which  the  British 
people  confide  to  the  hands  of  their  For- 
eign Secretary.  In  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic liberty  and  public  welfare  no  official 
should  possess  such  powers  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  used  admirably — though  in 
vain — last  July.  In  all  three  of  the  em- 
pires engaged  in  the  war  there  has  long 
existed  a  large  military  caste  which 
exerts  a  strong  influence  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  policies,  and  on  the  daily 
life  of  the  people. 

These  being  the  real  causes  of  the 
terrific  convulsion  now  going  on  in  Eu- 
rope, it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
nation  in  which  these  complex  causes 
have  taken  strongest  and  most  complete 
effect  during  the  last  fifty  years  is 
Germany.  Her  form  of  government  has 
been  imperialistic  and  autocratic  in  the 
highest  degree.  She  has  developed  with 
great  intelligence  and  assiduity  the  most 
formidable  conscript  army  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  influential  and  insolent 
military  caste.  Three  times  since  1864 
she  has  waged  war  in  Europe,  and  each 
time  she  has  added  to  her  territory  with- 
out regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  annexed 
population.  For  twenty-five  years  she 
has  exhibited  a  keen  desire  to  obtain 
colonial  possessions;  and  since  1896  she 
has  been  aggressive  in  this  field.  In 
her  schools  and  universities  the  children 
and  youth  have  been  taught  for  genera- 
tions that  Germany  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  peoples,  that  her  expansion  in 
Europe  and  in  other  continents  is  resisted 
by  jealous  powers  which  started  earlier 
in  the  race  for  foreign  possessions,  and 
that  the  salvation  of  Germany  has  de- 
pended from  the  first,  and  will  depend 
till  the  last,  on  the  efficiency  of  her 
army  and  navy  and  the  warlike  spirit 
of  her  people  This  instruction,  given 
year  after  year  by  teachers,  publicists, 
and  rulers,  was  first  generally  accepted 
in  Prussia,  but  now  seems  to  be  accepted 
by  the  entire  empire  as  unified  in  1871. 

The  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
was  first  called  to  this  state  of  the 
German  mind  and  will  by  the  triumphant 


policies  of  Bismarck;  but  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  Emperor  the  exter- 
nal aggressiveness  of  Germany  and  her 
passion  for  world  empire  have  grovm  to 
much  more  formidable  proportions.  Al- 
though the  German  Emperor  has  some- 
times played  the  part  of  a  peacemaker, 
he  has  habitually  acted  the  war  lord  in 
both  speech  and  bearing,  and  has  sup- 
ported the  military  caste  whenever  it 
has  been  assailed.  He  is  by  inheritance, 
conviction,  and  practice  a  Divine-right 
sovereign  whose  throne  rests  on  an  "  in- 
vincible "  army,  an  army  conterminous 
with  the  nation.  In  the  present  tre- 
mendous struggle  he  carries  his  subjects 
with  him  in  a  rushing  torrent  of  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism.  Mass  fanaticism 
and  infectious  enthusiasm  seem  to  have 
deprived  the  leading  class  in  Germany^ 
for  the  moment,  of  all  power  to  see, 
reason,  and  judge  correctly — no  new 
phenomenon  in  the  world,  but  instructive 
in  this  case  because  it  points  to  the 
grave  defect  in  German  education — the 
lack  of  liberty  and,  therefore,  practice  in 
self-control. 

The  twentieth  century  educated  Ger- 
man is,  however,  by  no  means  given  over 
completely  to  material  and  physical 
aggrandizement  and  the  worship  of 
might.  He  cherishes  a  partly  new  con- 
ception of  the  State  as  a  collective  entity 
whose  function  is  to  develop  and  multi- 
ply, not  the  free,  healthy,  and  happy 
individual  man  and  woman,  but  higher 
and  more  effective  types  of  humanity, 
made  superior  by  a  strenuous  discipline ' 
which  takes  much  account  of  the  strong 
and  ambitious,  and  little  of  the  weak  or 
meek.  He  rejects  the  ethics  of  the 
Beatitudes  as  unsound,  but  accepts  the 
religion  of  valor,  which  exalts  strength, 
courage,  endurance,  and  the  ready  sacri- 
fice by  the  individual  of  liberty,  happi- 
ness, and  life  itself  for  Germany's  honor 
and  greatness.  A  nation  of  60,000,000 
holding  these  philosophical  and  religious 
views,  and  proposing  to  act  on  them  in 
winning  by  force  the  empire  of  the  world, 
threatens  civilization  with  more  formida- 
ble irruptions  of  a  destroying  host  than 
any  that  history  has  recorded.  The  rush 
of    the    German    Army    into    Belgium, 
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France,  and  Russia  and  its  consequences 
to  those  lands  have  taught  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  dread  German  domination,  and 
— it  is  to  be  hoped — to  make  it  im- 
possible. 

The  real  cause  of  the  present  convul- 
sion is,  then,  the  state  of  mind  or  tem- 
per of  Germany,  including  her  concep- 
tion of  national  greatness,  her  theory  of 
the  State,  and  her  intelligent  and  skillful 
use  of  all  the  forces  of  nineteenth  century 
applied  science  for  the  destructive  pur- 
poses of  war.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  Europe  can  escape  from  the  domi- 
nation of  Germany  only  by  defeating  her 
in  her  present  undertakings;  and  that 
this  defeat  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  using  against  her  the  same  effective 
agencies  of  destruction  and  the  same 
martial  spirit  on  which  Germany  itself 
relies.  Horrible  as  are  the  murderous 
and  devastating  effects  of  this  war,  there 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  until  Europe  as 
a  whole  is  ready  to  make  some  serious 
and  far-reaching  decisions  in  regard  to 
Governmental  structures  and  powers.  In 
all  probability  the  sufferings  and  losses 
of  this  widespread  war  must  go  further 
and  cut  deeper  before  Europe  can  be 
brought  to  the  decisions  which  alone  can 
give  securities  for  lasting  peace  against 
Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on 
the  other,  or  to  either  of  these  nations, 
or  can  give  security  for  the  future  to  any 
of  the  smaller  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  se- 
curity for  future  peace  in  Europe  until 
every  European  nation  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  is  to  be  no  such  thing  in 
the  world  as  one  dominating  nation — no 
such  thing  as  world  empire  for  any  single 
nation — Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
Japan,  or  China.  There  can  be  no  sense 
of  security  against  sudden  invasion  in 
Europe  so  long  as  all  the  able-bodied 
men  are  trained  to  be  soldiers  and  the 
best  possible  armies  are  kept  constantly 
ready  for  instant  use.  There  can  be  no 
secure  peace  in  Europe  until  a  federation 
of  the  European  States  is  established, 
capable  of  making  public  contracts  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  and  backed  by  an 
overwhelming  international  force  subject 
to  the  orders  of  an  international  tribunal. 


The  present  convulsion  demonstrates  the 
impotence  toward  permanent  peace  of 
secret  negotiations,  of  unpublished  agree- 
ments, of  treaties  and  covenants  that  can 
be  broken  on  grounds  of  military  neces- 
sity, of  international  law  if  without  sanc- 
tions, of  pious  wishes,  of  economic  and 
biological  predictions,  and  of  public  opin- 
ion unless  expressed  through  a  firm  in- 
ternational agreement,  behind  which 
stands  an  international  force.  When  that 
international  force  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished it  will  be  time  to  consider  what 
proportionate  reductions  in  national 
armaments  can  be  prudently  recommend- 
ed. Until  that  glorious  daj'  dawns,  no 
patriot  and  no  lover  of  his  kind  can 
wisely  advocate  either  peace  in  Europe 
or  any  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  hate-breeding  and  worse  than  brutal 
cruelties  and  devastations  of  the  war, 
with  their  inevitable  moral  and  phys- 
ical degradations,  ought  to  shock  man- 
kind into  attempting  a  great  step  for- 
ward. Europe  and  America  should  under- 
take to  exterminate  the  real  causes  of 
the  catastrophe.  In  studying  that  prob- 
lem the  coming  European  conference  can 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  three 
prosperous  and  valid  countries  in  which 
public  liberty  and  the  principle  of  fed- 
eration have  been  most  successfully  de- 
veloped— Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  Switzerland  is  a 
democratic  federation  which  unites  in  a 
firm  federal  bond  three  different  racial 
stocks  speaking  three  unlike  languages, 
and  divided  locally  and  irregularly  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Protestant.  The  so-called  British  Em- 
pire tends  stroi.'gly  to  become  a  federa- 
tion; and  the  methods  of  Government 
both  in  Great  Britain  itself  and  in  its 
affiliated  Commonwealths  are  becoming 
more  and  more  democratic  in  substance. 
The  war  has  brought  this  fact  out  in 
high  relief.  As  to  the  United  States,  it 
is  a  strong  federation  of  forty-eight  het- 
erogeneous States  which  has  been  prov- 
ing for  a  hundred  years  that  freedom 
and  democracy  are  safer  and  happier  for 
mankind  than  subjection  to  any  sort  of 
autocracy,  and  affords  far  the  best  train- 
ing for  national  character  and  national 
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efficiency.  Republican  France  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  give  this  demonstration, 
being  incumbered  with  many  survivals 
of  the  Bourbon  and  Napoleonic  regimes, 
and  being  forced  to  maintain  a  conscript 
army. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  every 
one  of  the  political  or  Governmental 
changes  needed  is  already  illustrated  in 
the  practice  of  one  or  more  of  the  civi- 
lized nations.  To  exaggerate  the  neces- 
•sary  changes  is  to  postpone  or  prevent 
a  satisfactory  outcome  from  the  present 
calculated  destructions  and  wrongs  and 
the  accompanying  moral  and  religious 
chaos.  Ardent  proposals  to  remake  the 
map  of  Europe,  reconstruct  European 
society,  substitute  republics  for  empires, 
and  abolish  armaments  are  in  fact  ob- 


structing the  road  toward  peace  and 
good-will  among  men.  That  road  is 
hard  at  best. 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  United 
States  is  presumably  to  prepare,  on  the 
basis  of  its  present  army  and  navy,  to 
furnish  an  effective  quota  of  the  inter- 
national force,  servant  of  an  international 
tribunal,  which  will  make  the  ultimate 
issue  of  this  most  abominable  of  wars 
not  a  truce,  but  a  durable  peace. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  peo- 
ples cry  with  one  voice  to  the  German 
people,  like  Ezekiel  to  the  House  of  Is- 
rael: "Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways;  for  why  will  ye  die?" 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1914. 


THE    LORD   OF    HOSTS. 


By  JOSEPH   B.   GILDER. 
•He  that  sltteth  In  the  heavens  shall  laugh." 


THE  warring  hosts  that  gather 
To  ravage,  burn,  and  slay. 
Turn  first  to  that  dread  Father 
To  whom  the  nations  pray : 

"  O  God.  our  hearts  Thou  knowest, 
Our  minds  Thou   readest  clear ; 

Where  we  go.  there  Thou  goest — 
With  Thee  we  have  no  fear. 

"  The  folk  that  harm  and  hate  us — 

Thy  enemies,  O  Lord — 
Thou  knowest  how  they  bait  us : 

Make  brittle  their  strong  sword ! 

"  Against  the  foe  that  goaded 

We  heed  Thy  call  to  fight : 
Our  guns  are  primed  and  loaded, 

Our  swords,  how  keen  and  bright ! 

"  Make   strong  our   hearts   to  serve  Thee, 

Uphold  our  lifted  hands ; 
Let  no  petition  swerve  Thee 

To  succor  alien  bands. 


"  So  shall  we  burn  and  slaughter, 

Spread   desolation   wide. 
If  still,  by  land  and  water. 

Thou  fightest  on  pur  side." 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  had  listened — 
Had   heard   the   rivals'    prayer. 

Upraised  where  bayonets  glistened 
And  banners  dyed  the  air ; 

And  as  His  people  waited 

An  answer  to  their  cry, 
Two  bolts  with  lightning  freighted 

Flashed  from  the  angry  sky. 

To  left,  to  right  they  darted, 

Impartially  they  fell : 
The  hosts  in  terror  started 

As  they  envisaged  hell. 

For  wide  their  ranks  were  riven. 
Night  blotted  out  the  sky. 

As  prostrate,  dazed  or  driven, 
They  caught  their  God's  reply. 


Then,  as  the  blinding  levin's 
Twin  bolts  were  burled  deep. 

Who  dwelleth  in   the  heavens 
Was  heard  to  laugh — and  weep! 


A  War  of  Dishonor 


By  David  Starr  Jordan. 


Late  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  now  its  Chancellor ; 
Chief  Director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  singe  1910. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IN  this  war  what  of  right  and  what 
of  wrong?    Not  much  of  right,  per- 
haps, and  very  much  of  wrong.  But 
there   are   degrees   in   wrong,  and 
sometimes,    by    comparison,    wrong    be- 
comes almost  right. 

The  armed  peace,  the  peace  of  guns 
and  dreadnoughts  and  sabre  rattlers,  has 
come,  to  its  predestined  end.  Its  arma- 
ments were  made  for  war.  Its  war 
makers  and  war  traders,  the  Pan- 
Germanists  in  the  lead,  have  done  their 
worst  for  the  last  nine  years.  They 
have  been  foiled  time  after  time,  but 
they  have  their  way  at  last.  Their  last 
and  most  fatal  weapon  was  the  ulti- 
matum. If  Servia  had  not  given  them 
their  chance  they  would  have  found  their 
pretext  somewhere  else.  When  a  nation 
or  a  continent  prepares  for  war  it  will 
get  it  soon  or  later.  To  prepare  for  war 
is  to  breed  a  host  of  men  who  have  no 
other  business,  and  another  host  who 
find  their  profits  in  blood. 

When  the  war  began  it  had  very  little 
meaning.  It  was  the  third  Balkan  war, 
brought  on,  as  the  others  were,  by  in- 
trigues of  rival  despotisms.  The  peoples 
of  Europe  do  not  hate  each  other.  The 
springs  of  war  come  from  a  few  men 
impelled  by  greed  and  glory.  Diplomacy 
in  Europe  has  been  for  years  the  cover 
for  robbery  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Of  all 
the  nations  concerned  not  one  had  any 
wish  to  fight,  and  Belgium  alone  could 
fight  with  clean  hands. 

And  this  fact  gave  the  war  its  mean- 
ing. The  invasion  of  Belgium  changed 
the  whole  face  of  affairs.  As  by  a  light- 
ning flash  the  issue  was  made  plain:  the 
issue  of  the  sacredness  of  law;  the  rule 
of  the  soldier  or  the  rule  of  the  citizen; 
the  rule  of  fear  or  the  rule  of  law.  Ger- 
many stands  for  army  rule.  This  was 
made  clear  when,  a  year  ago,  she  passed 


under  the  yoke  at  Zabem.  However 
devious  her  diplomacy  in  the  past,  Brit- 
ain stands  today  for  the  rule  of  law.  The 
British  soldier  is  the  servant  of  the, 
British  people,  not  their  master. 

The  highest  conception  of  human  rela- 
tions is  embodied  in  the  word  law.  Law 
is  the  framework  of  civilization.  Law  is 
the  condition  of  security,  happiness,  and 
progress.  War  is  the  denial  of  all  law. 
It  makes  scrap  paper  of  all  the  solemn 
agreements  men  and  nations  have  es- 
tablished for  their  mutual  good. 

The  rape  of  Belgium  made  scrap  paper 
of  international  law.  The  sowing  of 
mines  in  the  fairways  of  commerce  made 
scrap  paper  of  the  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions. The  torture  of  the  Belgian  people 
made  scrap  paper  of  the  rights  of  non- 
combatants. 

War  may  be  never  righteous,  but  it  is 
sometimes  honorable.  In  honorable  war 
armies  fight  against  armies,  never 
against  private  citizens.  If  armies  give 
no  needless  provocation,  they  will  receive 
none.  The  sacking  of  Malines,  Aerschot, 
Dinant — these  are  not  acts  of  honorable 
war.  The  wreck  of  Louvain,  historic 
Louvain,  the  venerable  centre  for  500 
years  of  Catholic  erudition,  at  the  hands 
of  blood-drunk  soldiers  was  an  act  of 
dishonorable  war.  It  marks  a  stain  on 
the  record  of  Germany  which  the  ages 
will  not  efface. 

"  A  needed  example,"  say  the  apolo- 
gists for  this  crime.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
gave  the  same  "  needed  example "  to 
these  same  people  in  his  day.  For  cen- 
turies the  words  "  Spanish  blood  "  struck 
terror  into  peoples'  hearts  throughout 
the  Netherlands.  For  centuries  to  come 
the  word  Prussian  will  take  its  hated 
place. 

The  good  people  of  Germany  do  not 
burn  universities.  Neither  do  they  make 
war  for  war's  sake.     They  are*  helpless 
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in  the  hands  of  a  monster  of  their  own 
creation.  The  affair  at  Zabern  a  year 
ago  testifies  to  their  complete  subjuga- 
tion. All  the  virtues  are  left  to  them, 
save  only  the  love  of  freedom.  This  the 
mailed  fist  has  taken  away. 

The  Germany  of  today  is  an  anachro- 
nism. Her  scientific  ideals  are  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Her  political  ideals 
hark  back  to  the  sixteenth.  Her  rulers 
have  made  her  the  most  superb  fighting 
machine  in  a  world  which  is  soul-weary 
of  fighting.  For  a  nation  in  shining  ar- 
mor the  civilized  world  has  no  place.  It 
will  not  worship  them,  it  will  not  obey 


them.  It  will  not  respect  those  who 
either  worship  or  obey.  It  finds  no  peo- 
ple good  enough  to  rule  other  people 
against  their  will. 

A  great  nation  which  its  own  people 
do  not  control  is  a  nation  without  a  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  derelict  on  the  inter- 
national sea.  It  is  a  danger  to  its  neigh- 
bors, a  greater  danger  to  itself.  Of  ail 
the  many  issues,  good  or  bad,  which  may 
come  from  this  war,  none  is  more  im- 
portant than  this,  that  the  German  peo- 
ple should  take  possession  of  Germany. 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Sept.  19,  1914. 


Might  or  Right 


By  John  Grier  Hibben. 

President  of  Princeton  University ;  author  of  worlds  on  log^ic  and  philosophy. 


The   address   printed   below   was   delivered 
by  President  Hibben  at   the   opening  of  the 
Laymen's     Efficiency     Convention     in     New' 
York  City,  Oct.  10,  1914. 

WE  are  all  of  us  sadly  conscious 
of  our  failure  to  realize  in 
any  adequate  measure  the 
standards  of  right  conduct 
which  we  set  for  ourselves.  Attainment 
falls  far  short  of  purpose  and  desire. 
Through  want  of  courage,  or  it  may  be 
of  inclination,  or  of  sheer  inertia,  we  fail 
to  obey  perfectly  the  law  of  duty  which 
we  recognize  as  imperatively  binding 
upon  us.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
subtle  kind  of  failure  as  regards  our 
moral  endeavor  and  achievement  which 
is  due  to  the  unconscious  shifting  of  these 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  themselves. 
It  is  not  merely  that  we  fail  to  do  that 
which  we  know  to  be  right,  but  at  times 
the  very  idea  of  right  itself  is  strangely 
altered.  The  good  insensibly  assimilates 
to  itself  certain  elements  of  evil  which 
we  allow  and  accept  without  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  significance  of  this  moral 
alchemy  to  which  the  most  fundamental 
of  our  ideas  are  often  times  subjected. 
The  idea  of  right  no  longer  stands  in  its 


integrity,  but  is  compromised  and  even 
neutralized  by  conflicting  thoughts  and 
sentiments.  The  things  which  at  one 
time  held  first  place  in  our  estimate  of 
life  become  secondary.  Our  attitude  to- 
ward men,  and  manners,  and  affairs  ex- 
periences a  radical  change.  This  in 
most  cases  takes  place  unconsciously, 
or  if  conscious  of  it,  we  refrain  from 
confessing  it  even  to  ourselves. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  are  both 
frank  enough  and  bold  enough  to  an- 
nounce their  belief  in  the  radical  doc- 
trine which  demands  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  essential  values.  For 
them,  good  is  evil  and  evil  good,  and 
they  seem  not  ashamed  to  avow  it.  The 
conspicuous  German  philosopher  of  later 
years,  Nietzsche,  with  a  naive  sim- 
plicity insists  that  the  great  need  of  our 
modern  civilization  is  that  which  he 
designates  as  "  the  transvaluation  of  all 
values."  By  this  he  means  the  complete 
transformation  of  certain  ideas  of  su- 
preme value  into  their  direct  opposites. 
He  declares,  for  instance,  that  the  cen- 
tral virtues  of  Christianity,  such  as  those 
of  self-sacrifice,  pity,  mercy,  indicate  an 
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inherent  weakness  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  the  strong  man  dissipates  his 
energies  through  the  offices  of  kindness 
and  helpfulness.  Thus  the  law  which 
commands  us  to  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens must  be  regarded  as  obsolte.  Every 
man  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  his 
own  burdens.  If  not,  he  is  a  drag  to 
the  onward  progress  of  humanity,  and 
to  assist  him  is  to  do  evil  and  not  good. 
If  you  help  the  weak,  you  so  far  forth 
assist  in  perpetuating  an  inferior  type  of 
manhood. 

Nietzsche's  "Moralic  Acid." 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  definition 
of  religion  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  revised,  "  Do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  thy  God." 
In  doing  justice  we  must  first  be  just 
to  self;  in  loving  mercy  it  must  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  interests  and 
advantage,  and  we  must  not  walk  so 
humbly  before  our  God  as  to  give  to  the 
world  the  appearance  of  weakness  or  lack 
of  independence.  As  Nietzsche  insists, 
"  The  man  who  loves  his  neighbor  as 
himself  must  have  an  exceedingly  poor 
opinion  of  himself."  If  the  race  is  to 
be  perfected,  everything  and  every  per- 
son must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  pro- 
duce and  preserve  the  strong  man  at  all 
hazards.  There  is  a  kind  of  "moralic 
acid,"  as  Nietzsche  styles  it,  which  is 
corroding  the  strength  of  humanity  in 
our  modern  day.  We  have  discoursed  too 
much  of  character,  too  little  of  power; 
too  much  of  self-sacrifice  and  too  little 
of  self-assertion;  too  much  of  right,  too 
little  of  might.  Conscience  not  only  in- 
terferes with  success,  but  also  prevents 
the  evolution  of  a  superior  type  of  man, 
that  superman  who  is  not  constrained  by 
duty  nor  limited  by  law,  living  his  life 
"  beyond  good  and  evil." 

The  serious  question  which  presents  it- 
self to  our  minds  at  this  time  is  whether 
our  modern  world  has  not  been  uncon- 
sciously incorporating  these  ideas  into  its 
living  beliefs — that  is,  those  beliefs  which 
reveal  themselves  in  actual  living  and 
doing,  in  daily  purpose,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  in  the  deeds  which 
the  world  honors,  and  in  the  achieve- 


ments which  it  crowns  with  glory.  There 
are  many  persons  who  would  not  have 
the  frankness  of  Nietzsche  to  say  that 
might  makes  right,  and  that  a  moral 
sense  is  the  great  obstacle  to  progress, 
and  that  in  "  vigorous  eras  noble  civil- 
izations see  something  contemptible  in 
sympathy,  in  brotherly  love,  in  the  lack 
of  self-assertion  and  self-reliance."  Our 
modern  world  may  not  explicitly  sub- 
scribe to  such  doctrines  in  their  extreme 
and  exaggerated  expression,  but  never- 
theless may  be  unconsciously  influenced 
by  them.  Our  real  opinions,  however, 
are  to  be  tested  by  our  sense  of  values 
as  revealed  by  the  things  which  we  crave, 
which  we  set  our  hearts  upon,  which  we 
strive  early  and  late  to  gain,  and  sacri- 
fice all  else  in  order  to  secure.  Have 
we  not  offered  our  prayers  to  the  God 
of  might  rather  than  the  God  of  right- 
eousness, to  the  God  of  power  rather  than 
the  God  of  justice,  the  God  of  mercy  and 
of  love? 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  for 
us  to  take  account  of  the  things  which 
we  really  believe,  and  of  the  God  Whom 
we  really  worship.  If  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing false  gods,  let  us  honestly  en- 
deavor to  re-establish  fundamental  and 
essential  values,  to  discover  anew  what  is 
of  supreme  worth  and  set  our  faces  reso- 
lutely toward  its  realization.  The  need 
of  our  modern  world  today  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ancient  world  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  Christ.  His  message  to 
the  world  as  indicated  by  His  teaching, 
and  His  life  was  an  arraignment  of  the 
ancient  regime  as  regards  three  crucial 
points. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

First,  the  religious  and  moral  beliefs 
of  that  age  had  become  purely  formal. 
There  was  the  letter  of  conviction,  but 
not  the  spirit  of  it.  The  creed,  the  ritual, 
the  ceremony  were  there,  but  the  life  had 
departed.  And  so  today  our  beliefs  have 
lost  vitality  to  a  large  extent  because  we 
have  been  content  to  indulge  in  formulas 
oft  repeated,  which  have  ceased  to  have 
significance  for  our  thoughts  or  for  our 
feelings.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  betrayed  by  words  which  are  mere 
sounds    without    substance.     *We    have 
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verbalized  our  beliefs,  and  have  depoten- 
tialed  them  of  vital  sif^nificance.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  phrases,  "  The  father- 
hood of  God  "  and  "  The  brotherhood  of 
man."  They  have  been  so  often  upon  our 
lips  as  to  become  trite;  their  real  mean- 
ing has  disappeared.  It  is  easy  to  repeat 
the  words,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
repetition,  and  nevertheless  remain 
wholly  insensible  to  their  profound 
import,  and  under  no  compulsion 
whatsoever  to  obey  their  sublime 
command.  We  assent  to  the  for- 
mula; but  it  does  not  become  a  de- 
termining factor  in  our  purposes  and 
plans.  There  is  perhaps  no  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  has  so  em- 
phasized the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  as  our  own,  and  never  in  all  history 
has  there  been  such  a  denial  of  this  idea 
as  by  the  present  European  war.  If  the 
brotherhood  of  man  had  been  the  living, 
dominant  idea  of  our  civilization,  could 
this  present  tragedy  of  the  nations  have 
occurred?  If  the  world  had  believed 
profoundly  in  the  idea  of  God,  would  we 
now  be  daily  reading  of  the  ghastly 
scenes  where  human  life  is  no  longer 
sacred,  where  love  gives  place  to  hate, 
where  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
world  are  superseded  by  the  destructive, 
and  all  the  passions  of  man's  brute  in- 
heritance are  given  full  play  and  scope? 

Second — In  the  teachings  of  Christ 
there  was  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
idea  of  God.  Instead  of  the  tribal  God 
worshipped  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  a'-d  Jacob,  He  substituted  the  idea 
of  God,  as  the  God  of  all  peoples  and  all 
races,  the  God  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  of 
the  Greek  and  barbarian,  of  the  bond 
and  the  free.  It  was  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  who  at  the  centre  of 
Greek  civilization  announced  this  funda- 
mental conception  of  Christianity  to  the 
old  world: 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

This  was  the  sublime  idea  of  the  God 
of  a  united  humanity.  The  God  of  the 
tribe  had  given  place  to  the  God  of  the 
whole  world.  That  conception  was  very 
foreign  to  the  popular  religious  notions 


current  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  it 
seems  still  further  away  from  our  ideas 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  very  narrow 
and  circumscribed  view  of  God  to.  regard 
Him  as  concerned  merely  for  our  little 
insular  affairs,  to  regard  Him  simply 
as  a  God  of  the  individual  or  of  the  home, 
or  even  one's  nation.  He  transcends  all 
these  limitations  of  particular  interests 
and  particular  needs.  He  is  not  merely 
our  God  but  the  God  of  all  mankind. 
The  children  of  Israel  called  Him  the 
God  of  battle,  the  God  of  hosts,  that  is, 
the  one  who  would  give  victory  to  them 
in  their  battles,  and  who  would  prove 
the  leader  of  their  hosts.  But  Christ 
came  to  the  world  in  God's  name  to  uni- 
versalize this  narrow  tribal  idea  of  God, 
proclaiming  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  the  Christian  era.  That  light  which 
shone  upon  the  old  world  is  darkened 
by  the  cloud  hanging  low  over  Europe 
at  the  present  time.  We  cannot  think, 
however,  that  it  is  permanently  extin- 
guished. To  that  light  the  nations  of 
the  earth  must  again  return. 

The  Area  of  Moral  Obligation. 
Third — Christ  gave  to  the  world  of 
His  day  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  area  of 
moral  obligation.  He  insisted  most  stoutly 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  This  freeing  of  the 
idea  of  duty  from  the  limitations  of  race 
prejudice  is  a  natural  corollary  to  the 
idea  of  the  universality  of  God's  relation 
to  the  world.  Corresponding  to  the  tribal 
view  of  God  there  is  always  an  accom- 
panying idea  of  the  restricted  obligation 
of  the  individual.  To  care  for  one's 
own  family  or  one's  own  clan  or  tribe  and 
present  a  hostile  front  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  has  always  been  the  character- 
istic feature  of  primitive  morality.  It 
was  peculiarly  the  teaching  of  Christ 
which  brought  to  the  world  the  idea  that 
the  area  of  moral  obligation  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  world  itself.  There  are 
no  racial  or  national  lines  which  can 
limit  the  extent  of  our  responsibility. 
The  world  today  needs  to  learn  this  les- 
son anew,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
acquire  this  knowledge  through  bitter 
and  desperate  experiences.    We  must  in- 
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terpret  in  this  large  sense  the  great 
moral  dictum  of  the  German  philosopher, 
Kant,  that  every  one  in  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance should  act  as  he  would  wish 
all  men  to  act  if  similarly  circumstanced 
and  conditioned.  This  is  the  complete 
universalizing  of  our  moral  obligations — 
stripping  our  sense  of  duty  of  everything 
that  is  particular  and  local  and  isolated. 
The  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  is 
to  particularize  our  relations  to  God  and 
bound  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men; 
to  narrow  our  relations  to  God  so  as  to 
embrace  only  our  direst  needs,  and  to 
circumscribe  our  relations  to  man  so  as 
to  include  in  the  field  of  responsibility 
only  those  who  are  our  kin  or  our  own 
kind.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for 
us  to  take  larger  views  of  the  world,  of 
man,  and  of  God. 

After  the  great  calamity  of  this  pres- 
ent war  is  passed  there  must  necessarily 
follow  a  period  of  reconstruction.  It  will 
not  be  merely  the  reconstruction  of 
national  resources  and  international  re- 


lations, but  it  must  be  also  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  fundamental  conceptions  of 
man  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man 
the  world  over,  and  of  the  relation  also 
of  man  to  God.  We  must  ask  anew  the 
question.  Who  is  our  neighbor?  In  this 
great  moral  enterprise  you  will  naturally 
play  a  large  and  significant  part,  for  you 
belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  are  ex- 
pected to  have  strong  and  decided  opin- 
ions in  the  face  of  a  great  world  crisis, 
and  are  capable  of  leading  others  toward 
the  goal  of  a  regenerated  humanity.  To 
know  the  right  and  to  maintain  it,  to 
fight  against  the  wrong,  to  impart  cour- 
age to  the  timid,  strength  to  the  weak, 
and  hope  to  the  faint-hearted;  to  forget 
self  in  the  service  of  others  and  extend 
a  human  sympathy  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  this  is  your  vocation.  It  is  the 
call  of  the  world,  it  is  the  voice  of  one 
calling  to  you  out  of  a  distant  past 
across  the  nineteen  Christian  centuries; 
it  is  the  "  spirit  of  the  years  to  come," 
summoning  you  to  establish  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth. 
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By  ALMA  DURANT  NICOLSON. 

RISE  from  the  buried  ages,  O  thou  Maid, 
Rise  from  thy  glorious  ashes,  unafraid. 
And  wheresoe'er  thy  Brothers  need  thee  most, 
Arise  again,  to  lead  thy  tireless  host. 
France  calls  thee  as  she  called  in  days  gone  by! 
She  calls  thy  spirit  where  her  soldiers  die; 
She  knows  thy  courage  and  thy  sacrifice, 
And  wills  today  to  pay  the  selfsame  price, 
All-confident  that  when  the  work  is  done, 
She  shall  behold  her  Honor  saved  and  Victory  won. 


God  calls  thee.  Maid,  from  out  the  Past — 

The  Past  of  France  where  thy  strange  lot  was  cast — 

And  bid'st  thee  fling  about  this  fearful  hour 

Thy  dauntless  Faith,  that  was  thy  magic  Power. 

And  Freedom  calls,  with  all-impelling  voice. 

She  calls  the  Sons  of  France,  and  leaves  no  choice. 

No  waver  and  no  alternating  will : 

Where  Freedom  calls,  all  other  calls  are  still. 

All-confident  that  when  her  work  is  done 

Ye  shall  behold  your  Country  saved  and  "Victory  won. 


The  Kaiser  and  Belgium 


By  John  W.  Burs:ess. 
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FIRST  ARTICLE. 


IT  is  often  said  by  historians  that 
no  truly  gieat  man  is  every  really 
understood  by  the  generation,  and 
in  the  age,  for  which  he  labors. 
Many  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  can  be  easily  cited.  Two  of 
the  most  flagrant  have  come  within  the 
range  of  my  own  personal  experience. 
The  first  was  the  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  depicted  by  the  British  press 
of  1860-64  and  as  conceived  by  the 
British  public  opinion  of  that  era.  Mr. 
Henry  Adams,  son  and  private  secretary 
of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain 
during  that  critical  era  in  our  history, 
writes,  in  that  fascinating  book  of 
his  entitled  "  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams," 

that  "  London  was  altogether  beside  itself 
on  one  point,  in  especial ;  it  created  a 
nightmare  of  its  own,  and  gave  It  the 
shape  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Behind,  this 
it  placed  another  demon,  if  possible  more 
devilish,  and  called  it  Mr.  Seward.  In  re- 
gard to  these  two  men  English  society 
seemed  demented.  Defense  was  useless* 
explanation  was  vain.  One  could  only  let 
the  passion  exhaust  itself.  One's  best 
friends  were  as  unreasonable  as  enemies, 
for  the  belief  in  poor  Mr.  Lincoln's  bru- 
tality and  Seward's  ferocity  became  a 
dogma  of  popular  faith." 

Adams  relates  further  that  the  last 
time  he  saw  Thackeray  at  Christmas  of 
1863  they  spoke  of  their  mutual  friend 
Mrs.  Frank  Hampton  of  South  Carolina, 
whom  Thackeraj  had  portrayed  as  Ethel 


Newcome,  and  who  had  recently  passed 
away  from  life.  Thackeray  had  read  in 
the  British  papers  that  her  parents  had 
been  prevented  by  the  Federal  soldiers 
from  passing  through  the  lines  to  see  her 
on  her  deathbed.    Adams  writes  that 

in  speaking  of  It  Thackeray's  voice 
trembled  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  coarse  cruelty  of  Lincoln  and  his 
hirelings  was  notorious.  He  never  doubted 
that  the  Federals  made  a  business  of  har- 
rowing the  tenderest  feelings  of  women — 
particularly  of  women — in  order  to  punish 
their  opponents.  On  quite  insufficient 
evidence  he  burst  Into  reproach.  Had  he 
(Adams)  carried  in  his  pocket  the  proofs 
that  the  reproach  was  unjust  he  would 
have  gained  nothing  by  showing  them. 
At  that  moment  Thackeray,  and  all  Lon- 
don society  with  him,  needed  the  nervous 
relief  of  expressing  emotions ;  for  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  what  they  said  he  was, 
what  were  they? 

Mr.  Lincoln  sent  over  our  most  skill- 
ful politician,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  our 
most  able  constitutional  lawyer,  William 
M.  Evarts,  and  later  our  most  brilliant 
orator,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  followed, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  British 
people  to  their  senses  and  correcting 
British  opinion,  but  all  to  little  purpose. 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  did  far  more 
toward  modifying  that  opinion  than  the 
persuasiveness  of  Weed,  the  logic  of 
Evarts,  or  the  eloquence  of  Beecher,  and 
it  took  Chattanooga,  the  March  to  the 
Sea,  and  Appomattox  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion entirely. 
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Today  we  are  laboring  under  a  no 
less  singular  illusion  than  were  the 
English  in  1862.  The  conception  pre- 
vailing in  England  and  in  this  country 
concerning  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  make-up  of  the  German  Emperor 
is  the  monumental  caricature  of  bio- 
graphical literature.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  personal  acquaintance  now 
for  nearly  ten  years.  I  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  him  in  many 
different  ways  and  under  many  vary- 
ing conditions,  at  Court  and  State 
functions,  at  university  ceremonies 
and  celebrations,  at  his  table,  and 
by  his  fireside  surrounded  by  his 
family,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  offi- 
cials, his  men  of  science,  and  his  per- 
sonal friends,  and,  more  instructive  than 
all,  alone  in  the  imperial  home  in  Berlin 
and  at  Potsdam  and  in  the  castle  and 
forest  at  Wilhelmshohe.  With  all  this 
experience,  with  all  this  opportunity  for 
observation  at  close  range,  I  am  hardly 
able  to  recognize  a  single  characteristic 
usually  attributed  to  him  by  the  British 
and  American  press  of  today. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Emperor  is  an 
impressive  man  physically.  He  is  not  a 
giant  in  stature,  but  a  man  of  medium 
size,  great  strength  and  endurance,  and 
of  agile  and  graceful  movement.  He 
looks  every  inch  a  leader  of  men.  His 
fine  gray-blue  eyes  are  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating. I  saw  him  once  seated  beside 
his  uncle.  King  Edward  VH.,  and  the 
contrast  was  very  striking,  and  greatly 
in  his  favor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Emperor  is  an 
exceedingly  intelligent  and  highly  culti- 
vated man.  His  mental  processes  are 
swift,  but  they  go  also  very  deep.  He  is 
a  searching  inquirer,  and  questions  and 
listens  more  than  he  talks.  His  fund  of 
knowledge  is  immense  and  sometimes 
astonishing.  He  manifests  interest  in 
everything,  even  to  the  smallest  detail, 
which  can  have  any  bearing  upon  human 
improvement.  I  remember  a  half  hour's 
conversation  with  him  once  over  a  cup- 
ping glass,  which  he  had  gotten  from 
an  excavation  in  the  Roman  ruin  called 
the  Saalburg,  near  Homburg.  He  always 
appeared  to  me  most  deeply  concerned 


with  the  arts  of  peace.  I  have  never 
heard  him  speak  much  of  war,  and  then 
always  with  abhorrence,  nor  much  of 
military  matters,  but  improved  agricul- 
ture, invention,  and  manufacture,  and 
especially  commerce  and  education  in  all 
their  ramifications,  were  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  his  thought  and  conversation. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  association 
with  many  highly  intelligent  and  pro- 
foundly learned  men,  but  I  have  never 
acquired  as  much  knowledge,  in  the  same 
time,  from  any  man  whom  I  have  ever 
met,  as  from  the  German  Emperor.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  real  superiority  of  mind 
and  education,  his  deference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others  is  remarkable.  Arrogance 
is  one  of  the  qualities  most  often  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  he  is  the  only  ruler 
I  ever  saw  in  whom  there  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  no  arrogance.  He  meets  you 
as  man  meets  man  and  makes  you  feel 
that  you  are  required  to  yield  to  nothing 
but  the  better  reason. 

A  Man  of  Warm  Affections. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Emperor  im- 
pressed me  as  a  man  of  heart,  of  warm 
affections,  and  of  great  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  well-being  of  others.  He 
can  not,  at  least  does  not,  conceal  his 
reverence  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  Em- 
press, or  his  love  for  his  children,  or  his 
attachment  to  his  friends.  He  always 
speaks  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  the 
Empress  Friedrich  with  the  greatest  ven- 
eration, and  once  when  speaking  to  me 
of  an  old  American  friend  who  had 
turned  upon  him  he  said  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  give  up  an  old  friend, 
right  or  wrong,  and  impossible  when  he 
believed  him  to  be  in  the  right.  His 
manifest  respect  and  affection  for 
his  old  and  tried  officials,  such 
as  Lucanus  and  zu  Eulenburg  and 
von  Studt  and  Beseler  and  Althoff, 
give  strong  evidence  of  the  warmth 
and  depth  of  his  nature.  His  con- 
sideration for  Americans,  especially, 
has  always  been  remarkable.  It  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  the  exchange  of  edu- 
cators between  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  it  has  been  his  custom 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  lecture  of 
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each  new  incumbent  of  these  positions 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  to  greet 
him  and  welcome  him  to  his  work.  He 
is  also  the  first  to  extend  to  these  foreign 
educators  hospitality  and  social  attention. 
To  any  one  who  has  experienced  his 
hearty  welcome  to  his  land  and  his  home 
the  assertion  that  he  is  arrogant  and 
autocratic  is  so  far  away  from  truth  as 
to  be  ludicrous.  Again  I  must  say  that 
I  have  never  met  a  ruler,  in  monarchy 
or  republic,  in  whom  genuine  democratic 
geniality  was  a  so  predominant  char- 
acteristic. 

But  the  characteristic  of  the  Emperor 
which  struck  me  most  forcibly  is  his  pro- 
found sense  of  duty  and  his  readiness  for 
self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. This  is  a  general  German  trait.  It 
is  the  most  admirable  side  of  German 
nature.  And  the  Emperor  is,  in  this 
respect  especially,  their  Princeps.  I  re- 
member sitting  beside  him  one  day,  when 
one  of  the  ladies  of  his  household  asked 
me  if  I  were  acquainted  with  a  certain 
wealthy  ultra-fashionable  New  York  so- 
cial leader.  I  replied,  by  name  only. 
She  pressed  me  to  know  why  not  more 
nearly,  why  not  personally.  And  to  this 
I  replied  that  I  was  not  of  her  class; 
that  I  could  not  amuse  her,  and  that  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  frivolous  and  de- 
moralizing example  and  influence  of  one 
80  favorably  circumstanced  for  doing 
good.  The  Emperor  had  heard  the  con- 
versation, and  he  promptly  said:  "You 
know  in  Germany  we  do  not  rate  and 
classify  people  by  their  material  posses- 
sions, but  by  the  importance  of  the  serv- 
ice they  render  to  country,  culture,  and 
civilization."  One  of  his  sons  once  told 
me  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  his 
father  had  instilled  into  his  mind  the  les- 
son that  devotion  to  duty  and  readiness 
for  sacrifice  were  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
a  German,  especially  of  a  Hohenzollern. 
His  days  are  periods  of  constant  labor 
and  severe  discipline.  He  rises  early, 
lives  abstemiously  and  works  until  far 
into  the  night.  There  is  no  day  laborer 
in  his  entire  empire  who  gives  so  many 
hours  per  diem  to  his  work.  His  nature 
is  manifestly  deeply  religious  and,  in 
every  sentence  he   speaks,  evidence   of 


his  consciousness  that  the  policeman's 
club  cannot  take  the  place  of  religious 
and  moral  principle  is  revealed.  His  fre- 
quent appeal  for  Divine  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  is  prompted  by  the 
conviction  that  the  heavier  the  duty  the 
more  need  there  is  of  that  aid. 

His  Passion  for  German  Greatness. 

He  undoubtedly  has  an  intense  desire, 
almost  a  passion,  for  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  his  country,  but  his  con- 
ception of  that  prosperity  and  greatness 
is  more  spiritual  and  cultural  than  ma- 
terial and  commercial.  More  than  once 
have  I  heard  him  say  that  he  desired  to 
see  Germany  a  wealthy  country,  but  only 
as  the  result  of  honest  and  properly 
requited  toil,  and  that  wealth  acquired 
by  force  or  fraud  was  more  a  curse  than 
a  blessing,  and  was  destined  to  go  as 
it  had  come.  His  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  Germany  is  as  a  great 
intellectual  and  moral  power  rather  than 
anything  else.  Its  physical  power  he 
values  chiefly  as  the  creator  and  main- 
tainer  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
production  and  influence  of  this  higher 
power.  I  have  often  hear  him  express 
this  thought. 

And  in  spite  of  this  terrible  war,  the 
responsibility  for  which  is  by  so  many 
erroneously  laid  at  his  door,  I  firmly 
believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  peace.  I  am 
absolutely  sure  that  he  has  entered  upon 
this  war  only  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
have  conspired  to  destroy  Germany  as 
a  world  power,  and  that  he  is  simply 
defending,  as  he  said  in  his  memorable 
speech  to  the  Reichstag,  the  place  which 
God  had  given  the  Germans  to  dwell  on. 
For  seven  years  I  myself  have  witnessed 
the  growth  of  this  conviction  in  his  mind 
and  that  of  the  whole  German  Nation 
as  the  evidences  of  it  have  multiplied 
from  year  to  year  until  at  last  the  fatal 
hour  at  Serajevo  struck.  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  no  soul  in  this  wide  world 
upon  whom  the  burden  and  grief  of  this 
great  catastrophe  so  heavily  rest  as  upon 
the  German  Emperor.  I  have  heard  him 
declare  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
solemnity  that  he  considered  war  a  dire 
calamity;    that    Germany    would    never 
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during  his  reign  wage  an  offensive  war, 
and  that  he  hoped  God  would  spare  him 
from  the  necessity  of  ever  having  to  con- 
duct a  defensive  war.  For  years  he  has 
been  conscious  that  British  diplomacy 
was  seeking  to  isolate  and  crush  Ger- 
many by  an  alliance  of  Latin,  Slav,  and 
Mongol  under  British  direction,  and  he 
sought  in  every  way  to  avert  it.  He 
visited  England  himself  frequently.  He 
sent  his  Ministers  of  State  over  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  British  Ministers,  but  rarely  would 
the  British  King  go  himself  to  Germany 
or  send  his  Ministers  to  return  these 
visits.  More  than  once  have  I  heard  him 
say  that  he  was  most  earnestly  desirous 
of  close  friendship  between  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
and  had  done,  was  doing,  and  would 
continue  to  do,  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 


mote it;  but  that  while  the  Americans 
were  cordially  meeting  Germany  half 
way,  the  British  were  cold,  suspicious, 
and  repellent. 

I  know  that  the  two  things  which  are 
giving  him  the  deepest  pain  in  this  world 
catastrophe,  excepting  only  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  own  kindred  and  people,  are 
the  enmity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  mis- 
understanding of  his  character,  feelings, 
and  purposes  in  America.  To  remedy 
the  first  we  here  can  do  nothing,  but  to 
dispel  the  second  is  our  bounden  duty; 
and  I  devoutly  hope  that  other  evidence 
may  prove  sufficient  to  do  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minds  of  my  country- 
men than  was  necessary  to  convince  the 
British  Nation  that  the  great-hearted 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  brute  nor 
the  urbane  William  H.  Seward  a  demon 
of  ferocity. 


Reply  to  Prof.  Burgess 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

THE  Burgess  Kaiser  is  a  truly  ad- 
mirable person.  Every  right- 
minded  man  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  believe  all  that  Prof. 
Burgess  affirms  of  him.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a  lurking  sense  that  the  profes- 
sor *'  doth  protest  too  much."  But  let 
that  go.  In  the  present  topsy-turvy 
state  of  the  world  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  of  a  man  who  loves'  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  good,  old  way.  But  just 
now  the  world  is  not  interested  in  the 
private,  personal,  peculiarly  German 
characteristics  of  the  Kaiser.  We  out- 
siders must  take  him  as  he  is  known  to 
the  international  world.  We  of  course 
trust  that  he  is  an  able,  cultivated,  at- 
tractive gentleman.  There  are  many 
such  in  the  world.  But  this  gentleman 
happens  to  be  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  nations.  Our  interest  in  him  cen- 
tres in  his  relations  to  his  neighbor 
nations. 

An   English  friend   of  mine   was   ap- 
pointed to  duty  in  a  tribe  of  savages  in 


Africa.  I  dislike  to  call  them  savages 
after  the  testimony  of  my  friend.  But 
they  were  just  plain,  naked  folk,  living 
in  primitive  simplicity  in  their  native 
land.  The  chief  of  this  little  tribe  was, 
as  my  friend  asserts,  a  superior  man, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  undress,  a  good  deal 
of  a  gentleman.  In  physique  he  was 
superb.  A  sculptor's  heart  would  have 
leaped  for  joy  at  sight  of  him.  My 
friend  said  to  see  him  teaching  his  young 
son  to  throw  a  spear  was  a  sort  of  physi- 
cal music.  He  himself  could  throw  a 
spear  to  an  incredible  distance  with  the 
precision  of  a  rifle  shot.  He  ruled  his 
little  kingdom  with  surprising  wisdom 
and  fairness.  He  was  welcomed  every- 
where among  his  people  as  the  friend  and 
counselor.  His  family  relations  were 
unimpeachable.  The  same  was  true 
throughout  the  tribe.  He  was  devoutly 
pious.  In  short,  he  was  a  Burgess  Kaiser 
in  the  small.  But  he  was  the  war  lord 
of  all  that  region.  He  was  fiercely  jeal- 
ous of  all  the  neighboring  tribes.  He 
kept  his  own  people  armed  and  drilled  to 
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the  top  of  efficiency,  ready  for  attack  or 
defense.  He  was  noted  for  his  hatred 
and  contempt  for  his  people  except  his 
own.  His  forays  were  marked  by  sav- 
age cruelty.  His  military  necessities 
stopped  at  nothing. 

Need  it  be  said  that  the  surrounding 
tribes  were  in  nowise  interested  in  this 
chief's  physique  or  domestic  virtues,  or 
in  his  fidelity  to  his  own  people?  It  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  ask  whether  he  had  the 
body  of  a  Michael  Angelo's  David  or  of 
a  baboon  from  the  jungle.  It  did  not 
ask  whether  he  was  good  to  his  wife  and 


children.  Most  animals  are.  It  did  not 
care  how  devoted  he  was  to  his  fetich. 
The  sole  question  was,  What  sort  of  pub- 
lie  citizen  is  he  ?  How  does  he  stand  re- 
lated to  surrounding  peoples?  On  what 
terms  does  he  propose  to  live  with 
them?  That  precisely  is  what  we  want 
to  know  about  the  Kaiser. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  ask 
Prof.  Burgess,  or  any  group  of  savants, 
or  the  German  people.  The  Kaiser's  rec- 
ord is  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

JAMES  H.  ECOB, 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

New  York,  Oct.  21,  1914. 


PROF.   BURGESS'S   SECOND  ARTICLE. 

The  Guarantee  of  Belgian  Neutrality 


So  much  has  been  said  about  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  so  much  as- 
sumed, and  it  has  been  such  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  any 
real  and  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  causes  and  purposes  of  the  great 
European  catastrophe,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  basis  of  it  and  en- 
deavor to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  scope 
and  obligation. 

Of  course,  we  are  considering  here  the 
question  of  guaranteed  neutrality,  not 
the  ordinary  neutrality  enjoyed  by  all 
States  not  at  war,  when  some  States  are 
at  war;  the  difference  between  ordinary 
neutrality  and  guaranteed  neutrality  be- 
ing that  no  State  is  under  any  obligation 
to  defend  the  ordinary  neutrality  of  any 
other  State  agaist  infringement  by  a 
belligerent,  and  no  belligerent  is  under 
any  special  obligation  to  observe  it.  Guar- 
anteed neutrality  is,  therefore,  purely  a 
question  of  specific  agreement  between 
States. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1839,  Belgium 
and  Holland,  which  from  1815  to  1830  had 
formed  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, signed  a  treaty  of  separation 
from,  and  independence  of,  each  other. 


It  is  in  this  treaty  that  the  original 
pledge  of  Belgian  neutrality  is  to  be 
found.  The  clause  of  the  treaty  reads: 
"  Belgium  in  the  limits  above  described 
shall  form  an  independent  neutral  State 
and  shall  be  bound  to  observe  the  same 
neutrality  toward  all  other.  States."  On 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place, 
(London,)  a  treaty,  known  in  the  history 
of  diplomacy  as  the  Quintuple  Treaty, 
was  signed  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  approving 
and  adopting  the  treaty  between  Belgium 
and  Holland.  A  little  later,  May  11,  the 
German  Confederation,  of  which  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  members,  also 
ratified  this  treaty. 

In  the  year  1866  the  German  Confed- 
eration was  dissolved  by  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  occasioned  by  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question.  In  1867 
the  North  German  Union  was  formed,  of 
which  Prussia  was  the  leading  State, 
while  Austria  and  the  German  States 
south  of  the  River  Main  were  left  out 
of  it  altogether.  Did  these  changes  ren- 
der the  guarantees  of  the  Treaty  of  1839 
obsolete  and  thereby  abrogate  them,  or 
at  least  weaken  them  and  make  them  an 
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uncertain  reliance  ?  The  test  of  this  came 
in  the  year  1870,  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  the  North 
German  Union.  Great  Britain,  the  power 
most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  seems  to  have  had 
considerable  apprehension  about  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons:  "  I  am  not 
able  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  have  held  in  this  House  what  plain- 
ly amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the 
simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  guaran- 
tee is  binding  on  every  party  to  it,  irre- 
spctive  altogether  of  the  particular  posi- 
tion in  which  it  may  find  itself  when  the 
occasion  for  acting  on  the  guarantee 
arises." 

A  One- Year  Treaty. 

Proceeding  upon  this  view,  the  British 
Government  then  sought  and  procured 
from  the  French  Government  and  from 
the  Government  of  the  North  German 
Union  separate  but  identical  treaties 
guaranteeing  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  neutrality  of  Belgium  during 
the  period  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  North  German  Union,  the  so- 
called  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  had 
just  broken  out,  and  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  termination.  In  these 
treaties  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
Great  Britain  limited  the  possible  opera- 
tion of  her  military  force  in  maintaining 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  to  the  territory 
of  the  State  of  Belgium. 

These  treaties  expired  in  the  year 
1872,  and  the  present  German  Empire 
lias  never  signed  any  treaty  guarantee- 
ing the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  More- 
over, between  1872  and  1914  Belgium 
became  what  is  now  termed  a  world 
power;  that  is,  it  reached  a  population 
of  nearly  9,000,000  people,  it  had  a  well- 
organized,  well-equipped  army  of  over 
200,000  men  and  powerful  fortifications 
for  its  own  defense;  it  had  acquired  and 
was  holding  colonies  covering  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by 
15,000,000  men,  and  it  had  active  com- 
merce, mediated  by  its  own  marine,  with 
many,  if  not  all,  parts  of  the  world. 
Now,  these  things  are  not  at  all  com- 
patible in  principle  with  a  specially  guar- 


anteed neutrality  of  the  State  which  pos- 
sesses them.  The  State  which  possesses 
them  has  grown  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes,  has  arrived  at  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  maturity  and  self-protection, 
and  has  passed  the  age  when  specially 
guaranteed  neutrality  is  natural. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I  think 
it  extremely  doubtful  whether,  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1914,  Belgium 
should  have  been  considered  as  possess- 
ing any  other  kind  of  neutrality  than 
the  ordinary  neutrality  enjoyed  by  all 
States  not  at  war,  when  some  States 
are  at  war.  In  fact,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Belgium  itself  had  not  for- 
feited the  privilege  of  this  ordinary  neu- 
trality before  a  single  German  soldier 
had  placed  foot  on  Belgian  soil.  A  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  most  prominent  professors  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  who  is  also  in  close 
contact  with  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Education,  a  man  in  whose  veracity  I 
place  perfect  confidence,  having  known 
him  well  for  ten  years.  He  writes :  "  Our 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  prompted  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
we  had  convincing  proof  that  there  were 
French  soldiers  already  in  Belgium  and 
that  Belgium  had  agreed  to  allow  the 
French  Army  to  pass  over  its  soil  in 
case  of  a  war  between  France  and  us." 
Moreover,  in  the  British  "  White  Paper  " 
itself.  No.  122,  is  to  be  found  a  dispatch 
from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
Sir  E.  Goschen,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  con- 
taining these  words:  "It  appears  from 
what  he  [the  German  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs]  said  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment consider  that  certain  hostile 
acts  have  already  been  committed  by 
Belgium.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he 
alleged  that  a  consignment  of  corn  for 
Germany  had  been  placed  under  an  em- 
bargo already."  The  date  of  this  dis- 
patch is  July  31,  days  before  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Belgium. 

But  placing  these  two  things  entirely 
aside,  as  well  as  the  new  evidence,  said 
to  have  just  been  found  in  the  archives 
at  Brussels,  that  Belgium  had  by  her 
agreements  with  Great  Britain  forfeited 
every  claim  to  even  ordinary  neutrality 
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in  case  of  a  war  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  I  find  in  the  British 
"  White  Paper  "  itself,  No.  123,  not  only 
ample  justification,  but  absolute  neces- 
sity, from  a  military  point  of  view,  for 
a  German  army  advancing  against 
France,  not  only  to  pass  through  Bel- 
gium, but  to  occupy  Belgium.  This 
number  of  the  "  White  Paper  "  is  a  com- 
munication dated  Aug.  1  from  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen,  British 
Ambassador  in  Berlin.  In  it  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  informed  Sir  E.  Goschen  that 
the  German  Ambassador  in  London  asked 
him  "  whether,  if  Germany  gave  a 
promise  not  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality, 
we.  Great  Britain,  would  remain  neu- 
tral," and  that  he  [Grey]  replied  that  he 
"  could  not  say  that,"  that  he  did  not 
think  Great  Britain  "  could  give  a 
promise  of  neutrality  on  that  condition 
alone  ";  further.  Sir  Edward  Grey  says: 
"  The  Ambassador  pressed  me  as  to 
whether  I  could  not  formulate  conditions 
on  which  we  would  remain  neutral.  He 
even  suggested  that  the  integrity  of 
France  and  her  colonies  might  be  guar- 
anteed. I  said  that  I  felt  obliged  to  re- 
fuse definitely  any  promise  to  remain 
neutral  on  similar  terms,  and  I  could 
only  say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands 
free." 

The  Necessary  Invasions. 
After  this  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  in 
Parliament,  according  to  newspaper  re- 
ports, that  Great  Britain  stood,  as  to  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  on  the  same  ground  as  in 
1870.  With  all  due  respect,  I  cannot  so 
understand  it.  In  1870  Great  Britain  re- 
mained neutral  in  a  war  between  the 
North  German  Union  and  France,  and, 
with  the  North  German  Union,  guaran- 
teed Belgium  against  invasion  by  France, 
and,  with  France,  guaranteed  Belgium 
against  invasion  by  the  North  German 
Union.  On  Aug.  1,  1914,  the  German 
Empire  asked  Great  Britain  to  do  virtual- 
ly the  same  thing,  and  Great  Britain  re- 
fused. It  is,  therefore,  Germany  who 
stood  in  1914  on  the  same  ground,  with 
regard  to  Belgium  neutrality,  as  she  did 
in  1870,  and  it  is  Great  Britain  who  shift- 
ed her  position  and  virtually  gave  notice 
that  she   herself  would   become   a  bel- 


ligerent It  was  this  notice  served  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  London  on  Aug.  1,  1914, 
which  made  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
an  absolute  military  necessity  to  the 
safety  of  the  German  armies  advancing 
against  France.  Otherwise  they  would, 
so  far  as  the  wit  of  man  could  divine, 
have  left  their  right  flank  exposed  to  the 
advance  of  a  British  army  through  Bel- 
gium, and  there  certainly  was  no  Ger- 
man commander  so  absolutely  bereft  of 
all  military  knowledge  or  instinct  as  to 
have  committed  so  patent  an  error. 

Belgium  has  Great  Britain  to  thank 
for  every  drop  of  blood  shed  by  her  peo- 
ple, and  every  franc  of  damage  inflicted 
within  her  territory  during  this  war. 
With  a  million  of  German  soldiers  on  her 
eastern  border  demanding  unhindered 
passage  through  one  end  of  her  terri- 
tory, under  the  pledge  of  guarding  her 
independence  and  integrity  and  reim- 
bursing every  franc  of  damage,  and  no 
British  force  nearer  than  Dover,  across 
the  Channel,  it  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
considerate, reckless,  and  selfish  acts 
ever  committed  by  a  great  power  when 
Sir  Edward  Grey  directed,  as  is  stated  in 
No.  155  of  the  British  "White  Paper," 
the  British  Envoy  in  Brussels  to  inform 
the  "  Belgian  Government  that  if  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  them  by  Germany  to 
induce  them  to  depart  from  neutrality, 
his  Majesty's  Government  expects  that 
they  will  resist  by  any  means  in  their 
power." 

It  is  plain  enough  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  thinking  so  much  of  protecting 
Belgium  as  of  Belgium  protecting  her, 
until  she  could  prepare  to  attack  Ger- 
many in  concert  with  Russia  and  France. 
She  was  willing  to  let  Belgium,  yea  al- 
most to  command  Belgium,  to  take  the 
fearful  risk  of  complete  destruction  in 
order  that  she  might  gain  a  little  time  in 
perfecting  the  co-operation  of  Russia 
and  France  with  herself  for  the  crushing 
of  Germany,  and  in  order  to  hold  the 
public  opinion  of  neutral  powers,  es- 
pecially of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  leash  under  the  chivalrous  issue 
of  protecting  a  weaker  country,  which 
she  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  protect, 
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but  which  she  could  have  effectively  pro- 
tected by  simply  remaining  neutral  her- 
self. 

We  Americans  have  been  greatly  con- 
fused in  mind  in  regard  to  the  issues  of 
this  war.  We  have  confounded  causes 
and  occasions  and  purposes  and  inci- 
dents until  it  has  become  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  considerable  number  of  us 


to  form  a  sound  and  correct  judgment 
in  regard  to  it.  But  we  shall  emerge 
from  that  nebulous  condition.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  more  clearly  now,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  greatly  if  the 
means  used  for  producing  our  confusion 
would  some  day  come  back,  if  not  to 
plague  the  consciences,  at  least  to  foil 
the  purposes  of  their  inventors. 


Reply  to  Prof.  Burgess 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

PROF.  BURGESS'S  amazing  com- 
munication on  Belgian  neutrality 
omits  an  essential  piece  of  evi- 
dence. Granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  German  Empire 
might  repudiate  all  treaty  obligations  of 
the  earlier  German  confederations,  (very 
odd  law,  this;)  granting  also  the  still 
more  novel  plea  that  Belgium  had  out- 
grown the  need  and  the  privilege  of 
neutralization,  Germany  had  agreed  to 
treat  all  neutral  powers  under  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  The  Hague  Con- 
ventions of  1907  concerning  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  powers: 

1.  The  territory  of  neutral  powers  is 
Inviolable. 

2.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move 
troops  or  either  munitions  of  war  or  sup- 
plies across  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
power. 

•      *•••**•*• 
5.    A  neutral  power  must  not  allow  any 
of  the  acts  referred  to  In  Articles  2  to  4 
to  occur  on  its  territory. 

This  pledge  the  German  Empire  had 
solemnly  made  only  seven  years  ago.   It 


would  seem  that  Prof.  Burgess  may  ac- 
cept the  distinction  ably  made  by  Prof. 
Miinsterberg  between  "  pledges  of  na- 
tional honor  "  and  mere  "  routine  agree- 
ments," placing  Hague  treaties  in  the 
latter  category. 

The  allegation  that  France  and  Eng- 
land secretly  did  unneutral  acts  in  Bel- 
gium is  as  yet  without  proof  of  any  sort, 
and  must  be  interpreted  by  the  common- 
sense  consideration  that  a  neutral  Bel- 
gium was  a  defensive  bulwark  for 
France  and  England.  To  have  tampered 
with  her  neutrality  would  have  been 
motiveless  folly.  How  much  more  decent 
and  moral  than  Prof.  Burgess's  meticu- 
lous weighing  of  national  reincorporation 
as  a  means  of  evading  national  obliga- 
tions is  Chancellor  Hollweg's  robust  plea 
of  national  necessity!  Prof.  Burgess's 
whole  moral  and  mental  attitude  in  this 
case  seems  to  be  that  of  a  corporation 
lawyer  getting  a  trust  out  of  a  hole 
under  the  Statute  of  Limitations  or  by 
some  reorganizing  dodge. 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4,  1914. 


America's  Peril  in  Judging  Germany 


By  William  M.  Sloane. 


Late  Seth  Low  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia  University ;  ex-President 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation :  was  secretary  of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  in  Berlin,  1873-5 ; 
author  of  worlcs  on  French  History. 


THE  American  public  has  been 
carefully  trained  to  avoid  en- 
tanglement with  foreign  affairs. 
This  European  war  was  so  un- 
expected, so  entirely  unforeseen,  that  we 
were  at  first  bewildered,  and  then  ex- 
asperated, by  our  unreadiness  to  meet 
our  own  emergencies. 

In  our  effort  to  fix  responsibility  we 
then  became  partisan  to  the  verge  of 
moral  participation  and  had  to  be  called 
to  our  senses  by  the  wise  proclamation 
and  warning  of  our  Chief  Magistrate. 

Western  Europe  is  a  nearer  neighbor 
than  either  Central  or  Eastern,  and  what 
stern  censors  permit  us  to  know  is  nicely 
calculated  to  arouse  our  prejudice  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Believing  that,  owing 
to  cable  cutting  and  neutrality  restric- 
tions of  wireless,  as  yet  the  plain  truth 
is  not  available,  we  ask  for  a  suspension 
of  judgement  on  both  sides  in  order  that 
our  Government  may  enjoy  the  undivided 
support  of  all  American  citizens  in  its  de- 
sire to  secure  a  minimum  of  disturbance 
to  the  normal  course  of  our  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  life  by  con- 
vulsions that  are  not  of  our  making. 

Fairness  to  ourselves  means  justice  in 
the  formation  and  expression  of  opinion 
about  not  one  or  two  but  all  the  partici- 
pants in  a  struggle  for  European  ascen- 
dency, with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do 
except  as  overwhelming  victory  for  either 
side  might  bring  on  a  struggle  for  world 
ascendency,  with  which,  unhappily,  we 
might  have  much  to  do.  To  contemplate 
such  a  terrible  event  should  sober  us; 
the  best  preparation  for  it  is  absolute 
neutrality  in  thought,  speech,  and  con- 
duct. 


Our  own  history  since  independence  is 
an  unbroken  record  of  expansion  and 
imperialism.  Our  contiguous  territories 
have  been  acquired  by  compulsion, 
whether  of  war,  of  purchase,  of  occupa- 
tion, or  of  exchange.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  others'  dire  necessity  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Mexico. 

To  rectify  our  frontier  we  compelled 
the  Gladsden  Purchase  within  the  writ- 
er's lifetime.  As  to  our  non-contiguous 
possessions,  we  hold  them  by  the  right  of 
conquest  or  revolution,  salving  our  con- 
sciences with  such  cash  indemnity  as  we 
ourselves  have  chosen  to  pay,  and  even 
now  we  are  considering  what  we  choose 
to  pay,  not  what  a  disinterested  court 
might  consider  adequate,  for  the  good- 
will of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  a 
good-will  desired  solely  and  entirely  for 
an  additional  safeguard  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  a  prop  to  the  policy  or  doctrine 
substituted  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion for  the  moribund  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  no  single  instance  of  virtual  annex- 
ation or  protectorate  have  we  consulted 
by  popular  vote  either  the  desires  of 
those  inhabiting  the  respective  territories 
annexed  or  The  Hague  Tribunal.  In  ev- 
ery case  we  have  had  one  single  plea  and 
one  only — self-interest. 

The  entire  American  continent  south  of 
our  frontier  we  have  closed  to  all  Euro- 
pean settlement,  thereby  maintaining  for 
more  than  a  century  in  a  magnificent  ter- 
ritory an  imperfect  civilization  which 
makes  a  sorry  use  of  natural  resources 
which  could  vastly  improve  the  condition 
of  all  mankind  if  properly  used. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  European  na- 
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tions  see  us;  our  identity  in  this  policy 
from  the  dawn  of  our  national  existence 
onward  they  consider  a  proof  of  our  na- 
tional character.  It  differs  in  no  respect 
from  their  own  policies  except  in  one. 

But  for  them  this  exception  is  basic. 
We  are  a  composite  folk  and  they  are 
homogeneous,  their  blend  being  approx- 
imately complete.  They  have  one  lan- 
guage, one  tradition,  one  set  of  institu- 
tions and  laws;  a  unity  of  literature, 
habits,  and  method  in  life.  Some  Euro- 
pean States  are  composite,  but  each 
component  part  claims  and  cultivates  its 
own  style  and  its  own  principles;  each 
announces  itself  as  a  nationality  with  a 
life  to  be  maintained  and  a  destiny  to  be 
wrought  out  somehow,  either  in  peace  or 
in  conflict. 

With  perhaps  a  single  exception,  they 
have  an  overflow  of  population,  due  to 
natural  generation,  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  which  they  seek  either  an 
expansion  of  territory  or  an  improvement 
in  the  productivity  of  their  home  lands; 
for  those  who  must  emigrate  they  pas- 
sionately desire  the  perpetuation  of  their 
nationality,  with  all  it  implies. 

In  these  respects  they  do  not  differ 
from  us,  except  that  perhaps  we  are 
more  determined  and  imperious.  We 
cannot  think  politically  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  of  democratic  govern- 
inent,  either  direct  or  representative. 

At  the  present  hour  we  are  engaged 
in  the  very  dubious  experiment  of  direct 
popular  legislation  and  administration. 
We  are  trying  to  change  our  Government 
radically,  discarding  its  representative 
form  for  that  of  delegation.  The  re- 
motest cause  of  this  is  the  desire  to  amal- 
gamate all  our  elements  into  homo- 
geneity. So  far  this  policy  has  resulted 
in  a  demand,  not  for  equality  of  political 
and  civil  rights,  but  for  its  overthrow, 
substituting  laws  intended  to  create 
social  and  economic  equality  by  means  of 
class  legislation. 

These  facts  are  not  to  the  edification 
of  other  civilized  States,  and  subject  us 
to  harsh  and  contemptuous  criticism. 

It  is  likewise  very  interesting  that  ap- 
parently the  American  people  believe  in 


a  monarchical  democracy.  One  of  our 
typical  first  citizens  has  recently  ex- 
pressed his  antipathy  to  the  phrases  "  My 
monarchy,"  "  My  loyal  people,"  "  My 
loyal  subjects,"  used  by  one  of  the  Ger- 
man monarchs  in  summoning  the  nation 
to  war,  as  implying  a  dynastic  or  per- 
sonal ownership  of  men. 

Averse  from  Militarism. 

The  American  masses  dislike  the  sound 
of  supreme  war  lord,  but  gladly  admit 
their  own  Chief  Magistrate  to  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 
To  our  ears  the  three  German  words  are 
offensive,  and  well  they  may  be,  for  in 
the  treacherous  literal  translation  they 
are  willful  perversion;  but  the  much 
stronger  English  words  are  a  delight  to 
our  democracy. 

The  phrases  of  monarchy  are  con- 
stantly used  in  Great  Britain  by  its  King 
and  its  Emperor,  but  give  no  offense 
to  his  "  loyal  subjects,"  even  the  most 
radical,  who  delight  in  them,  as  appar- 
ently do  our  people  of  British  origin. 
Why  do  they  give  such  deep  offense 
when  employed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment through  its  King  and  Emperor? 
The  social  stratification  of  Germany  is 
not  as  marked  as  that  of  Great  Britain; 
its  aristocracy  is  far  less  powerful;  and 
Edward  VII.  proved  that  an  adroit  and 
willful  English  monarch  could  involve 
his  "  loyal  people "  deeper  in  harmful, 
secret  alliances  than  William  II.,  whose 
alliances  and  policies  were  and  are  un- 
concealed. 

One  of  our  greatest  historians  has 
earned  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  con- 
clusive proof  that  oceans  are  the  world's 
highways,  while  its  continents  are  its 
barriers.  To  the  term  "  militarism  "  we 
attach  an  opprobrious  meaning;  mili- 
tarism is  the  more  infamous  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  efficiency.  We  have 
been  at  little  pains  to  define  it,  and  as 
to  certain  of  its  aspects  are  curiously 
complacent. 

The  basic  principle  of  our  own  nation- 
ality has  long  been  the  very  vague  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  by  the  assertion  of  which 
we  have  prevented  the  establishment  on 
our  nearest  and  remotest  frontiers  of 
strong  military  powers,  which  might  in 
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certain  events  compel  us  to  maintain  a 
powerful  and  numerous  standing  army, 
or  even  introduce  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  of  all  voters,  (women,  of 
course,  excepted.) 

Yet  we  propose  to  fight  if  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  fighting,  and  to  this 
end  maintain  the  second  strongest  and, 
for  its  size,  the  most  efficient  fleet  in 
the  world.  This  is  our  militarism;  that  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  to  maintain  a 
fleet  double  our  own  or  any  other  in  size, 
for  it  is  her  basic  principle  to  maintain 
an  unquestioned  supremacy  on  the  high- 
ways of  commerce.  To  this  we  have 
meekly  assented,  while  other  nations  ab- 
sorb our  carrying  trade  and  our  flag 
waves  over  a  fleet  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
respectable  oceangoing  trading  and  pas- 
senger ships.  It  is  under  her  rather  pa- 
tronizing protection  that  we  fight  our 
foreign  wars  and  by  pressure  from  her 
that  we  manage  the  Panama  Canal  with 
nice  and  honorable  attention  to  her  inter- 
pretation of  a  treaty  capable  of  quite  a 
different  one.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
"  militarism "  of  the  utmost  efficiency 
by  sea  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  But  we 
have  never  styled  it  infamous. 

While  I  am  writing,  Germans,  whose 
basic  principle  is  the  most  efficient 
"  militarism  "  by  land,  are  publishing  all 
abroad  that  the  "  militarism  "  of  France 
must  be  forever  stamped  out,  so  that 
they  may  dwell  at  peace  in  the  lands 
which  are  their  home. 

Within  a  generation  France  has  accu- 
mulated a  colonial  empire  second  only  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  while  she  has  in- 
cessantly demanded  the  reintegration  of 
German  lands,  and  especially  a  German 
city  which  she  arbitrarily  annexed  and 
held  by  "  militarism "  for  about  five 
generations.  The  "  militarism  "  of  a  re- 
public and  a  democracy  which  retains  the 
essential  features  of  Napoleonic  adminis- 
tration has  been  quite  as  efficient  as  that 
of  a  monarchical  democracy  like  Great 
Britain,  and  may  easily  prove  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  a  monarchy  like  Ger- 
many. 

Why  should  it  be  more  infamous  or 
barbarous  in  one  case  than  the  other? 


And  with  what  is  this  efficient  military 
democracy  allied  in  the  closest  ties? 

With  Russia,  an  Oriental  despotism 
which  by  the  aid  of  French  money  has 
developed  a  "  militarism "  by  land  so 
portentous  in  numbers,  dimension,  and 
efficiency  that  its  movements  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  Attila's  Huns. 
Escaped  Russians  in  Western  lands  are 
denouncing  (lerman  "  militarism  "  as  the 
incubus  of  the  world. 

Which  of  the  two  should  Americans 
regard  as  the  greater  danger? 

Menaces  to  Our  Neutrality. 

It  has  wrung  our  hearts  to  consider 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  for 
which  both  France  and  eventually  even 
Great  Britain  have  long  been  prepared, 
but  the  latter  has  with  little  or  no  pro- 
test arranged  with  the  "  bear  that  walks 
like  a  man  "  to  disregard  contemptuously 
the  neutrality  of  Persia  in  arranging 
spheres  of  influence,  exactly  as  Japan, 
another  ally,  is  contemptuously  disre- 
garding the  neutrality  of  China,  the 
new  "  republic  "  we  were  in  such  haste 
to  recognize  that  we  had  to  use  the  cable. 
And  what  about  Korea?  It  is  a  Japanese 
province  in  contravention  of  the  most 
solemn  guarantees  of  its  integrity. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  certain 
considerations  like  these,  and  they  might 
easily  be  indefinitely  amplified,  which 
should  compel  Americans  to  unbiased 
consideration  for  others  and  preclude  a 
dangerous  partiality,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  in  the  event  of  mediation  we  could 
be  an  impartial  pacificator,  behaving  as 
we  have  hitherto  done.  The  attitude  of 
our  Government  has  been  strictly  neutral, 
neutral  to  the  verge  of  utter  self-abnega- 
tion; and,  as  some  regard  it,  timidity. 

But  rock-fast  as  any  democratic  mag- 
istrate may  be,  public  opinion  must  and 
does  influence  him.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
his  agents  would  be  even  more  complete- 
ly dominated,  and  rightly  or  wrongly 
they  would  be  suspect  in  view  of  our 
terrific  partisanship  on  both  sides  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  efficiency  of  Government  organs 
in  "  producing  the  goods,"  the  terrific 
power  of  organization  on  one  side  and 
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mass  on  the  other,  have  been  considered 
a  menace  to  world  equilibrium. 

Whichever  way  the  decision  falls,  the 
scrutiny  of  Europe  will  be  turned  to  us. 
Unless  observation  and  instinct  be  utter- 
ly at  fault,  we  have  for  more  than  a 
decade  been,  after  Germany,  the  worst- 
hated  nation  of  all  that  are  foremost. 

It  is  pre-eminently  our  affair  to  mind 
our  own  business,  as  others  have  minded 
theirs.  Without  cessation  of  noise  and 
fury  in  America  this  is  impossible. 

Indeed,  our  emotional  storms  have  al- 
ready furnished  proof  of  how  we  are 
incapacitated  from  either  enforcing  our 
rights  as  neutrals  or  seizing  by  the  fore- 
lock the  opportunity  afforded  to  us  as 
neutrals  and  from  enjoying  the  unques- 
tioned privileges  of  neutrality. 

It  is  not  altogether  edifying  to  think 
that  the  close  of  the  European  struggle, 
be  it  long  or  short,  will  probably  find  our 
ocean  commerce  substantially  where  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  and  that  conflicts 
which  were  not  of  our  making  will  have 
been  fought  out  before  we  are  able  to 
secure  our  share  of  the  world  markets. 
Apparently  the  leaders  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  trade,  like  the  lawmakers  and 
administrators,  are  paralyzed  by  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  aiding  panic- 
stricken  tourists  and  panicstricken  stay- 
at-homes.  Apparently,  too,  our  people 
are  suffering  more  in  purse  and  general 
comfort  than  the  actual  combatant  na- 
tions. 

Clamorous  for  American  sympathy  and 
cash,  we  have  on  our  shores  embassies 
from  the  belligerents,  pleading  their  re- 
spective virtues  and  sorrows. 

Why,  after  all,  should  our  chiefest  con- 
cern be  with  them?  Surely  we  may  be 
good  Samaritans  without  a  total  disre- 
gard of  our  own  interests  and  a  blind- 
ness to  opportunity  verging  on  impotency. 
There  is  no  immorality  in  the  proper  play 
of  self-interest.  It  is  the  conflict  of  in- 
terests which  creates  morality.  But  the 
spectators,  even  the  maddest  baseball 
"fans,"  do  not  play  the  game  nor  train 
for  it.  It  is  high  time  we  ceased  wasting 
our  energies  in  emotions  and  vain  babble. 

At  this  writing  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  Oriental  deluge  is  en- 


dangered. The  Slav  individually  and  in 
his  primitive  culture  is  altogether  charm- 
ing. He  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  picturesque 
in  life  and  creative;  he  is  minstrel  and 
poet,  seer.  But  so  far  he  is  the  carrier 
of  a  low  civilization,  the  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  of  autocracy  and  absolutism. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  history 
when  the  higher  civilization  was  not  in 
a  savage  struggle  for  existence.  It  is 
almost  the  first  time  in  three  centuries 
that  the  highest  civilizations  were  in 
alliance  with  the  lowest;  not  since  the 
pugnacious  Western  powers  of  Europe 
sued  for  favor  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

In  Peril  of  the  Whirlwind. 

This  ought  to  be  a  very  sobering  spec- 
tacle, but  it  seems  to  arouse  the  de- 
lighted enthusiasm  of  an  American  ma- 
jority. For  such  an  aberration  there  is 
but  a  single  and  efficient  remedy: 
absorption  in  our  own  affairs,  the  dis- 
criminating study  of  efficient  methods 
to  prevent  our  being  caught  up  by  a 
whirlwind,  even  the  outer  edges  of 
which  may  snatch  us  into  the  vortex. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  we  revel  in 
the  pleasant  propulsion  of  the  mael- 
strom's rim,  unaware  that  every  instant 
brings  us  closer  to  dangers,  escape  from 
which  would  demand  herculean  effort. 
Irresponsible  emotions  are,  like  those  of 
the  novel  and  the  stage,  when  intensified 
to  excess  utterly  incompatible  with 
action.  And  just  such  a  paralysis  seems 
for  six  long  weeks  to  have  lamed  the 
highest  powers  of  America. 

The  proportionate  increase  in  popula- 
tion among  the  European  powers  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  Slavs.  Their 
rate  of  increase  by  natural  generation  is 
nearly  three  times  that  of  even  the  Ger- 
mans, with  the  result  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  enforced  military  service  into 
Eastern  Europe,  (excepting  Hungary 
and  perhaps  Rumania,)  the  military  bal- 
ance of  power  has  been  completely 
changed. 

The  wars  among  the  Balkan  States, 
including  Turkey,  have  put  on  foot  ar- 
mies of  a  dimension  hitherto  undreamed 
of  among  the  South  Slavs,  and  the  army 
of   Russia  is  probably  two  and  a  half 
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times   larger   than    it   could   have   been 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

The  method  by  which  Eastern  Europe 
has  succeeded  in  financing  itself  is  rather 
mysterious.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
the  original  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was 
based  on  reciprocal  interests,  and  that 
large  sums  of  French  money  flowed  into 
Russia,  which  partly  developed  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Russia  and  were  partly 
in  the  shape  of  loans  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood were  used  for  war  material. 

Slavs  in  Germany. 

The  conflict  between  the  Slavs  and 
the  Teutons  all  along  the  line  on  which 
they  border  has  therefore  been  in  two 
ways  intensified.  In  the  first  place,  just 
in  proportion  as  Germany  has  become 
an  industrial  State,  the  field  work  has 
been  intrusted  to  immigrant  Slavs,  some 
of  whom  come  only  for  the  season  and 
return,  but  a  very  large  number  of  them 
— estimated  at  the  present  moment  at 
close  to  a  million — have  substantially  set- 
tled within  the  borders  of  the  German 
Empire.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  con- 
stant injection  of  1%  per  cent,  of  Slavic 
blood  into  the  territories  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Suppose  now  that  Russia  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  protectorate  over 
all  Slavs  which  she  desires,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  press  back  the  Germans 
on  that  border  line,  something  very 
closely  approximating  a  new  migration 
of  peoples  in  Europe  will  take  place. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  German  feeling, 
expressed  both  privately  and  publicly, 
officially  and  unofficially,  they  have 
hoped  to  maintain  their  complete  con- 
sanguinity, if  not  homogeneity,  within 
the  lands  they  regard  as  their  home; 
and  their  preparations  for  war,  their  in- 
crease of  their  military  strength,  have 
been  made,  professedly  at  least,  solely  in 
the  interest  of  defense.  Americans  can 
simply  not  realize — it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  realize — the  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  and  culture  on  either 
side  of  a  purely  artificial  boundary  line. 

Very  fortunately  it  has  entered  the 
minds  of  several  people  lately  to  write 
to  the  newspapers  about  the  unhappy 
confusion  that  comes  from  the  use   of 


words  in  a  meaning  which  at  home  they 
do  not  connote  at  all.  Take,  for  example, 
the  whole  question  of  militarism.  As  we 
see  it,  it  is  a  matter  altogether  of  de- 
gree. For  defense  against  what  the  Ger- 
man considers  the  most  terrible  danger 
that  he  personally  has  to  confront,  it 
has  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
change  both  the  size  and  the  composition 
of  his  forces,  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, and  they  therefore  have  introduced 
compulsory  military  service,  an  idea 
which  has  always  been  very  offensive  to 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  which  in  cases  of  dire 
necessity  they  have  been  compelled  to 
utilize  themselves,  as,  for  example,  dur- 
ing our  own  civil  war,  the  abandonment 
of  voluntary  enlistment  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  draft. 

Now,  the  compulsory  military  service 
of  the  German  means  that  every  man  is 
for  a  period  of  his  life  drafted  and  trained 
as  a  soldier.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  a  great  many  men  who  escaped  by 
reason  of  one  or  another  provision  of  the 
law.  That  number  was  steadily  di- 
minished until  within  eighteen  months, 
when  finally  it  was  proclaimed  that  every 
German  who  could  endure  the  severity  of 
that  training  must  undergo  it,  and  that 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  military  bal- 
ance of  power  of  which  I  spoke  had  been 
so  completely  changed  by  the  re-arma- 
ment of  Russia  and  by  the  formation  of 
the  South  Slav  armies  in  the  Balkan  Pe- 
ninsula. 

As  a  parallel  we  might  imagine,  not 
one  troublesome  neighbor,  but  four.  We 
might  imagine  a  tremendous  military 
power  developed  in  Canada,  and  we 
might  imagine  a  hostile  military  power 
on  the  Atlantic  side  and  another  one  on 
the  Pacific  side,  in  which  case  we  would 
beyond  a  question  have  to  expand  our 
inchoate  militarism,  just  in  proportion  Aa 
we  came  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
physical  defensive  or  offensive  in  the 
way  of  a  great  standing  army,  and  we 
probably  would  do  it  without  any  hesi- 
tation. 

Now,  Germany  has  not  any  really  bit- 
ter foe  on  the  north,  although  there  is  no 
love  lost  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Scandinavians;  but  it  has  an  embittered 
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foe  on  the  east,  and  another  one  on  the 
west,  and  what  has  proved  to  be  an  em- 
bittered foe  upon  the  water  and  a  very 
lukewarm  neutral  State  on  the  south,  a 
State  which  had  joined  in  alliance  with 
her. 

Italy  had  joined  what  Italy  considered 
a  defensive  alliance,  but  not  an  offensive 
alliance,  and  chose  to  regard  the  out- 
brealc  of  this  war  as  an  offensive  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  for 
that  reason  has  refused  to  participate  in 
the  struggle. 

I  say  for  that  reason  because,  having 
been  accustomed  to  reading,  all  my  life, 
long  diplomatic  documents,  really  having 
been  trained,  you  might  say,  almost  in 
the  school  of  Ranke,  who  was  the  in- 
augurator  of  an  entirely  new  school  of 
historical  writing  based  on  the  criticism 
of  historical  papers,  I  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  the  dispatches  of  trained  diplo- 
mats are  for  the  most  part  purely  formal, 
and  that  while  these  respective  publica- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany 
have  a  certain  value,  yet  nevertheless  the 
most  important  plans  are  laid  in  the  em- 
brasures of  windows,  where  important 
men  stand  and  talk  so  that  no  one  can 
hear,  or  they  are  arranged  and  often 
times  amplified  in  private  correspondence 
which  does  not  see  the  light  until  years 
afterward,  and  that  the  most  important 
historical  documents  are  found  in  the 
archives  of  families,  members  of  which 
have  been  the  guiding  spirits  of  Euro- 
pean policy  and  politics. 

So  that  what  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
the  last  years  may  have  been  is  as  yet 
utterly  unknovvTi,  and  certainly  will  not 
be  known  for  the  generation  yet  to  come 
and  perhaps  for  several  generations. 
The  student  in  almost  any  European 
capital  is  given  complete  access  to  every- 
thing on  file  in  the  archives,  including 
secret  documents,  only  down  to  a  certain 
date.  That  date  differs  in  various  of 
these  storehouses,  but  I  think  in  no  case 
is  it  later  than  3830. 

If  you  ask  why,  there  are  the  sensi- 
bilities of  families  to  be  considered,  there 
is  the  question  of  hidden  policies  which 
they  do  not  care  to  reveal,  and  then 
there  is  the  whole  matter  of  who  the 


examining  student  is.  For  instance, 
certain  very  important  papers  were  ab- 
solutely denied  to  me,  as  an  American, 
in  Great  Britain — or  at  least  excuses 
were  made  if  they  were  not  absolutely 
denied — which  were  opened  to  an  Eng- 
lishman who  was  working  upon  the  same 
subject  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  reason  for  such  observations  at 
the  present  hour  is  plain  enough.  Public 
opinion  is  formed  upon  what  the  public 
is  permitted  to  know,  and  is  not  formed 
upon  the  actual  facts  which  the  public 
is  not  permitted  to  know.  And  for  that 
reason  Americans,  remote  as  we  are  from 
the  sources  of  information,  and  espe- 
cially remote  from  that  most  delicate  of 
all  indications,  the  pulse  of  public  opin- 
ion in  foreign  countries,  ought  to  be 
extremely  slow  to  commit  themselves  to 
anything. 

Attack  on  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Now,  we  have  just  had  a  very  inter- 
esting incident.  The  New  York  Times 
printed  recently  what  the  British  call 
their  "  White  Paper,"  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man "  White  Paper."  The  editors  of  our 
most  important  journals  announced  that 
they  had  read  and  studied  those  papers 
with  care,  and  that  on  the  face  of  those 
papers,  beyond  any  peradventure,  Ger- 
many was  the  aggressor.  German  mili- 
tarism had  flaunted  itself  as  an  insult 
in  the  face  of  Europe.  Germany  had 
violated  neutrality,  Germany  had  com- 
mitted almost  every  sin  known  to  inter- 
national law,  and  therefore  the  whole 
German  procedure  was  to  be  reprobated. 

Within  a  very  short  time  a  Labor 
member  of  Parliament,  J.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  rises  in  his  place,  able  and  fear- 
less, and,  on  the  basis  of  the  "  White 
Paper,"  as  published  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  public,  attacks  Sir  Edward 
Grey  for  having  so  committed  Great  Brit- 
ain in  advance  to  both  Russia  and  France 
that,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
the  German  Ambassador,  he  dared  not 
discuss  the  question  of  neutrality.  This 
member  of  Parliament  manifestly  belongs 
to  the  powerful  anti-war  party  of  Great 
Britain,  a  party  two  of  whose  members, 
John  Burns  and  Lord  Morley,  resigned 
from  the   Cabinet  rather  than'  condone 
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iniquity;  a  party  which  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  made  itself  heard  and 
felt,  and  protested  against  the  partici- 
pation of  Great  Britain,  desiring  locali- 
zation of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Macdonald  says  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  talk  about  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  British  statesmen,  is  absurd,  because 
as  long  ago  as  1870  the  plans  for  the 
use  of  Belgium,  both  by  France  and  by 
Germany — in  other  words,  the  violation 
of  its  neutrality — were  in  the  British 
War  Office,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
in  his  place  and  said  he  was  not  one  of 
those  whose  opinion  was  that  a  formal 
guarantee  should  stand  so  far  in  thwart- 
ing the  natural  course  of  events  as  to 
commit  Great  Britain  to  war;  and  that 
has  been  the  announced  and  avowed 
policy  of  Great  Britain  all  the  way  down 
since  1870,  and  that  therefore  talk  about 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  is  a 
mere  pretext. 

That  is  another  instance  of  this  secret 
agreement  that  goes  on,  which  so  com- 
mits a  man  like  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
in  the  pinch,  when  the  German  Ambas- 
sador substantially  proposed  to  yield 
everything  to  him  and  asked  him  for  his 
proposition,  he  cannot  make  any. 

These  facts  are  in  the  "  White  Paper." 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  editor  in  the  United 
States  who  claims  to  have  studied  thor- 
oughly that  "  White  Paper "  has  ever 
brought  this  out,  and  they  had  not  been 
published  in  that  paper  at  the  time  when 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  made 
their  respective  speeches  and  committed 
the  British  Nation  to  the  war. 

Another  unhappy  use  of  language 
which  has  been  noted  in  the  public  press 
is  due  to  the  literal  translation  of  words. 
Americans  simply  do  not  know  what  the 
word  Emperor  means.  To  most  of  them 
it  connotes  the  later  Roman  Emperors, 
or  the  autocratic  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the 
short-lived  but  autocratic  quality  of  Na- 
poleon III.,  so  that  when  we  use  the 
word  Emperor  we  are  thinking  of  an 
absolutely  non-existing  personage,  unless 
it  be  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

We  like  very  much  to  make  sport  of 
phrases  from  languages  unfamiliar  to  us, 


and  we  enjoy  the  jokes  of  ludicrous  trans- 
lations, and  so  we  take  the  term  "  Obers- 
ter  Kriegsherr "  and  we  translate  it 
"  Supreme  War  Lord."  What  conception 
the  average  American  forms  of  that  is 
manifest.  Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
— and  this  has  already  been  pointed  out 
both  in  conversation  and  in  public  prints 
— the  term  means  nothing  in  the  world 
but  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  German 
Empire,  has  not  any  different  relation 
whatsoever  in  the  substance  of  its  mean- 
ing than  that  which  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  in  time  of 
supreme  danger  to  the  country.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  just  as  much  an  "  Oberster 
Kriegsherr"  at  one  period  of  his  term 
as  the  German  Emperor  could  ever  be; 
in  fact,  rather  more. 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

In  truth,  the  sense  of  outrage  which 
Americans  feel  over  the  horrors  of  war, 
while  most  creditable  to  them,  is  very 
often  based  upon  an  ignorance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  so-called  civil- 
ized warfare,  and  upon  a  sentimentality, 
which,  though  also  very  creditable,  is  un- 
fortunately not  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
world's  work.  It  would  not  hurt  Amer- 
icans occasionally  to  recall  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  during  which  every 
known  kind  of  devastation  occurred,  or 
to  recall  Gen.  Hunter's  boast  that  he  had 
made  the  Valley  of  Virginia  such  a  desert 
that  a  crow  could  not  find  sustenance 
enough  in  it  to  fly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  yet  at  that  time,  in  what  we 
considered  the  supreme  danger  to  our 
country,  the  conduct  of  those  men  was 
approved,  and  they  themselves  were  al- 
most deified  for  their  actions. 

While  parallels  are  dangerous  and  the 
existence  of  one  wrong  does  not  make 
another  action  right,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  very  considerable  amount  of  open- 
mindedness  must  be  exercised  in  a  neu- 
tral country  when  regfarding  the  pas- 
sionate devotions  of  combatant  nations  to 
their  culture,  to  their  safety,  to  their 
interest;  and  it  should  be  recalled  that 
in  the  heats  and  horrors  of  war  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  however  trained  or 
disciplined  troops  may  be,  to  prevent  out- 
rages, and  that  so  far  as  we  have  gone 
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in  accurate  infomation  the  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  slowly  dawning  upon 
us  that  horror  for  horror  and  outrage  for 
outrage  there  has  been  no  overwhelming 
balance  on  6ither  side. 

The  Allies  (this  interview  was  received 
Tuesday  morning)  firmly  believe  that 
the  struggle  on  the  west  is  so  indecisive 
up  to  this  time  that  what  will  count  for 
them  is  the  .duration  of  the  war.  Lloyd 
George  has  just  said,  not  in  the  exact 
language,  but  virtually,  what  Disraeli 
said  in  1878:  "We  don't  want  to  fight; 
but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do  we  have  got  the 
ships,  we  have  got  the  men,  we  have  got 
the  money,  too."  Those  are  the  words 
that  brought  into  use  the  expression 
"  jingoists." 

Now,  Lloyd  George  said  the  other  day 
that  it  was  the  money  which  in  the  long 
run  would  count  and  that  Great  Britain 
had  that;  and  the  meetings  that  are  held 
to  induce  Englishmen  to  enlist  are  ad- 
dressed by  speakers  who  meet  with  lots 
of  applause  when  they  say:  "  We  may 
not  be  able  to  put  the  same  number  of 
men  into*the  field  immediately  that  Ger- 
many was  able  to  put  or  Russia  was  able 
to  put,  but  in  the  long  run,  considering 
the  attitude  of  all  the  different  parts  of 
our  empire,  we  will  be  able  to  put  just 
as  many  men,  and  therefore  time  is  on 
our  side  both  as  regards  force  in  the  field 
and  money  to  sustain  it."  (The  London 
Times  confesses  that  enlistment  in  Ire- 
land is  a  failure.) 

Lloyd  George  says  that  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time  England's  enemies 
can  finance  themselves  and  be  very 
efficient,  but  that  as  time  passes  they 
unquestionably  will  exhaust  not  only 
their  pecuniary  means  but  their  resources 
of  men  as  well.  That  is  his  position 
at  this  time.  Therefore,  it  does  appear 
as  if  the  long  duration  of  the  war  was  a 
thing  desired,  at  least  in  Great  Britain, 
as  being  their  hope  of  victory.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  wealthy 
countries.  Just  how  wealthy  Germany  is 
I  do  not  think  they  realize,  nor  do  we 
know,  nor  what  its  ultimate  resources 
can  be. 

Now,  looking  at  the  allied  line  as  a 
whole,  we  will  suppose  that  the  German 


forces  were  overwhelmingly  triumphant 
in  France,  and  suppose,  likewise,  which 
is  by  no  means  as  strong  a  hypothesis, 
that  Russia  is  overwhelmingly  victorious 
against  Austria  and  the  Eastern  German 
Army;  then,  of  course,  you  have  the 
situation  in  which  that  one  of  the  Allies 
which  is  triumphant  will  assert  its  lead- 
ership in  the  terms  of  peace  that  will  be 
reached,  and  would  have  the  hegemony, 
as  we  call  it,  of  all  Europe. 

Russia's  Position. 

So  that  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  in  the 
west  and  their  overwhelming  success  in 
the  east  would  compel  the  acceptance,  in 
any  peace  that  might  be  made,  of  such 
terms  as  Russia  chose  to  dictate.  She 
would  have  to  be  satisfied,  otherwise 
there  would  only  be  one  outcome  of  it; 
that  is,  of  course,  if  Great  Britain  and 
France  could  not  accept  those  terms, 
there  would  be  a  rupture,  and  stranger 
things  have  been  seen  than  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  fighting 
against  Russia. 

Stranger  things  than  that  have  been 
seen;  such  changes  in  the  alliances  be- 
tween States  have  occurred  at  intervals 
from  the  seventeenth  century  onward  in 
Europe,  a  phase  of  the  subject  that  is 
too  lengthy  to  discuss  here,  but  which 
every  student  of  history  knows  all  about. 
And  it  is  thinkable  that  they  might  occur 
again. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Germans  should  imitate  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  is  not  so  preposterous  as 
appears  on  the  face  of  it,  because  of 
comparatively  easy  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  should  be  able  to  make  suc- 
cessive victorious  dashes,  first  in  the 
east  and  then  in  the  west,  backward  and 
forward;  leadership  would  be  hers,  and 
France  v/ould  be  a  minor  power  for  years 
to  come. 

Probably  peace  might  come  more 
quickly  if  neither  side  should  be  abso- 
lutely victorious  than  otherwise.  But 
for  the  moment  I  think  that  the  agree- 
ment among  the  Allies  is  a  very  por- 
tentous thing,  as  far  as  the  duration  of 
the  war  is  concerned. 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  secret  agree- 
ment may  exist;  that  France  ^en  now 
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may  have  made  an  a^eement  with  Ger- 
many? "  Mr.  Sloane  was  asked. 

I  cannot  think  so.  I  think  it  very  evi- 
dent there  is  no  such  secret  agreement. 
If  one  existed  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. You  remember  the  development 
of  Prussia,  which  is,  of  course,  the  com- 
manding State  in  the  German  Empire, 
occurred  by  its  careful  conservation  of 
the  policy  which  was  laid  down  in  the 
political  will  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
that  of  keeping  friends  with  Russia. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Prussia  was 
saved  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  act 
of  Gen.  Yorck  at  Tauroggen,  when  he  sud- 
denly abandoned  the  French  and  went 
over  to  the  Prussians,  and  while  Russia 
has  within  half  a  generation  become  in- 
tensely bitter  against  Germany,  yet  it  is 
true  that  the  Baltic  Provinces,  in  which 
the  gentry  and  the  burghers  are  Ger- 
mans, have  furnished  most  important 
administrators  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
a  fact  that  causes  much  of  the  jealousy 
in  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  native-born 
Russians  against  the  Germans  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  Nevertheless,  self-in- 
terest is  a  very  important  thing,  and  if 
Russia  thought  for  a  moment  that  France 
was  going  to  abandon  her  I  think  she 
would  turn  to  Germany  right  away. 

As  time  has  developed  the  nations  of 
today,  it  has  come  to  be  understood  by 
hard-headed  statesmen  that  those  who 
conduct  their  respective  affairs  can  have 
no  other  guiding  principle  than  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  State,  no  other. 

There  is  a  persistent  fueling  through- 
out the  world  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  individual  man  and  orga- 
nized society.  There  are  books  written 
to  show  that  States  must  and  do  pass 
through  the  various  stages  through 
which  an  individual  passes,  namely, 
infancy,  childhood,  youth,  middle  age,  old 
age,  decay.  By  a  perfectly  natural  par- 
allel the  majority  of  men  apply  the  same 
morality  to  the  State  which  they  apply 
to  the  individual,  and  they  insist  upon 
it  that  a  State  must  be  moral  in  every 
respect;  that  it  must  have  a  conscience; 
that  it  must  have  virtue;  that  it  must 
practice  self-denial;  that  it  must  not  lay 


its  hands  on  what  does  not  belong  to  it. 
In  short,  that  it  must  as  a  State  or  as  a 
nation  be  "good,"  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  in  which  a  person  is  "  good."  In 
other  words,  they  personify  the  State. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  speaker  or 
writer  who  would  not  approve  of  that  as 
an  ideal,  and  who  would  not  desire  that 
the  millennium  should  come  upon  earth 
now,  and  that  exactly  the  same  virtues 
that  are  held  up  for  personal  ideals 
should  be  held  up  for  national  ideals. 

I  think  we  all  believe  that,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  world  constituted  as 
ours  is,  the  one  test  of  a  good  Govern- 
ment, applied  by  every  individual,  is  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it,  and  for  that  reason  if  the 
people  do  not  at  first  put  in  power  men 
who  can  give  them  material  prosperity 
they  will  put  such  failures  out  "and  try 
another  set  of  rulers,  and  they  will  go  on 
and  on  that  way  until  necessarily  the 
policies  of  statesmen  must  be  based  upon 
the  interest  of  that  State  whose  destinies 
are  in  their  hands.  So  that  the  only  hope 
of  relations  between  nations  similar  to 
those  that  exist  between  good  men  and 
good  women  is  that  the  individuals  of 
that  nation,  its  population,  its  inhabit- 
ants, should  consent  to  exercise  the  self- 
denying  virtues;  and  until  that  point  is 
reached  there  can  be  no  good  State  in  the 
sense  in  which  there  can  be  a  good  man. 
We  ought  all  to  work  for  it,  but  it  is  not 
here  now,  and  there  are  no  signs  on  the 
horizon  of  its  approach. 

In  a  war,  therefore,  every  statesman 
studies  the  resources  of  his  nation,  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  it  is  manifest- 
ly his  duty  to  put  an  end  to  warfare,  it 
is  only  by  the  public  approval  that  he 
dares  do  it,  by  showing  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  give  up  the  things  for  which 
they  went  to  war,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. 

Armed  Peace  Not   Disarmament. 

And  the  man  of  shrewd  insight,  who 
knows  when  that  point  is  reached,  is  the 
leader  who  saves  the  face,  so  to  speak, 
of  these  nations  and  steps  in  and  says: 

"  Now,  the  whole  moral  force  of  the 
civilized  world  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  to  make  a  peace,  the  terms  of 
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which,  if  possible,  shall  not  discredit  any 
of  you,  but  at  the  same  time  shall  be  as 
elastic  and  as  proportionate  to  your  re- 
spective gains  and  losses  as  will  insure 
at  least  a  considerable  period  of  peace, 
not  an  armistice,  not  an  armed  armistice, 
though  it  may  be  an  armed  peace." 

We  see  no  signs  anywhere  in  Europe 
that  disarmament  has  any  substantial 
body  of  advocates  in  any  nation.  The 
basic  principle  hitherto  of  the  German 
people  has  been  to  have,  not  the  largest, 
but  the  strongest  army;  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Great  Britain,  which  sneers  at 
militarism,  has  been  not  only  to  have  the 
most  powerful  fleet,  but  twice  the  most 
powerful  fleet. 

And  what  is  the  basic  principle  of  the 
United  States  ?  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  to. 
have  no  armed  neighbor  which  shall  com- 
pel us  to  violate  by  its  presence  our  dis- 
like for  compulsory  military  service  or 
to  expend  great  sums  for  armament. 

These  are  basic  principles  in  each  of 
us.  Now,  we  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  simply 
showing  our  teeth,  but  whether  we  could 
maintain   it  in  the  future  without   an 


armed  force  sufficient  to  give  it  sanc- 
tion I  think  is  doubtful,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  under- 
gone quite  a  number  of  modifications 
which  I  do  not  need  to  explain  here. 

But  this  basic  principle  of  ours  that 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Mexican  frontier 
we  will  suffer  no  armed  nation  of  Europe 
to  make  permanent  settlement  and  en- 
danger our  peace  is  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  principle  that  the  German  holds 
when  he  says,  "  We  must  have  the 
strongest  army,"  and  the  same  which 
the  Englishman  holds  when  he  says, 
"  We  must  have  the  strongest  fleet." 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
am  not  a  partisan.  I  am  not  pro  this  or 
pro  that  or  pro  anything  except  pro- 
American,  and  the  principal  impulse  I 
have  in  trying  to  clarify  my  mind  is 
my  hope  that  there  may  be  an  end  to 
these  hysterical  exhibitions  of  partisan- 
ship, in  which  (throughout  this  neutral 
nation)  men  indulge  who  still  hold  too 
strongly,  as  I  think,  to  the  glory,  honor, 
dignity,  and  traditions  of  the  lands  of 
their  origin. 


An  Answer  by  Prof.  Ladd 


Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Yale  University; 
Lecturer  on  Philosophy  in  India  and  -Japan ;  has  received  numerous  decora- 
tions in  Japan,  where  he  was  guest  and  unofficial  adviser  of  Prince  Ito; 
ex-President  of  American  Psychological  Association. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IT  seems  strange  to  me  that  a  student 
of  history  with  the  training  and 
acumen  of  Prof.  Sloane  should  over- 
look or  minimize  the  important  dis- 
tinction that  must  hold  the  chief  place  in 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  issues  and 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  war  now 
raging  in  Europe.  This  distinction  is  that 
between  the  German  people  and  Ger- 
manic civilization,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  present  Constitution  and 
cherished  ambitions  of  the  German  Em- 
pire under  the  dominance  of  Prussia. 
The  German  people,  by  genuine  processes 


of  self -development,  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  veritable  spiritual  unity 
which  manifests  itself  in  language,  laws, 
customs,  and  a  large  measure  of  sub- 
stantial uniformity  in  moral  and  religious 
ideals.  Germanic  civilization,  with  its 
love  of  order,  its  high  estimate  of  educa- 
tion, its  notable  additions  to  science, 
philosophy,  and  art,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  beneficent  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

But  the  case  is  not  at  all  the  same  with 
the  German  Empire  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. It  is  not  a  historical  develop- 
ment, a  truly  national  affair,  a9  are  the 
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Empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  Republics 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  or  the 
Empires  of  Russia  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
modern  combination  of  politically  diverg- 
ent unities,  forced  by  the  ruthless  but 
infinitely  shrewd  policy  of  Bismarck  and 
his  coadjutors,  misdirected  and  perhaps 
driven  to  ruin  by  the  man  and  his  en- 
tourage, who,  even  if  he  is  King  of  Prus- 
sia "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  is  only  Em- 
peror of  Germany  "by  the  will  of  the 
Princes." 

We  are  diligently  given  to  understand 
that  all  these  "  Princes  "  and  all  the  Ger- 
man people  have  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  this  war,  and  without  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  its  righteousness  and  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  empire,  this  modern 
military  autocracy,  ultimately  to  be  com- 
pletely victorious.  This  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve, although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  cowardice  of  the  Socialists  and  the 
obsession  of  the  professors  are  remark- 
able phenomena.  As  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  must  remember  their  depend- 
ence on  the  Government,  not  only  for 
their  information  and  their  "  call "  to 
speak,  but  also  for  their  positions  in  the 
Government  system  of  education. 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  two  names 
most  prominently  quoted  in  this  connec 
tion,  I  am  not  at  all  impressed,  as  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  appear  to  be.  An 
intimate  friend  of  mine  some  twenty 
years  ago  was  several  weeks  en  pension 
in  the  same  house  where  Haeckel  had 
his  apartment,  and  even  then  he  was  no- 
torious for  his  hatred  of  foreigners  and 
of  women.  Those  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed closely  his  career  know  how  often 
he  has  written  with  more  than  German 
professorial  virulence  against  those  who 
differed  from  his  theory  of  evolution, 
and  that  he  is  at  present  scarcely  more 
abusive  of  England  than  he  has  several 
times  been  of  his  own  Government  and 
of  the  State  Church  because  his  system 
was  not  made  a  matter  of  compulsory 
teaching.  As  to  Eucken,  the  reasons  for 
his  obsession  are  quite  different.  In  his 
case  the  feeling  and  the  utterance  are 


due  to  intellectual  weakness  rather  than 
to  virulence  of  passion. 

After  all,  however,  the  temper  of  mili- 
tary and  imperial  Germany  under  the 
dominance  of  Prussia  has  been  essen- 
tially the  same  from  the  beginning.  In 
illustration  of  this,  let  me  quote  for  your 
readers  from  a  poem  of  Heine,  written 
as  long  ago  as  1842.  I  do  this  the  more 
readily  because  I  have  recently  seen,  to 
my  astonishment,  Heine  placed  beside 
Goethe  as  representing  the  better  tem- 
per of  the  Germanic  civilization  as  op- 
posed to  the  blinded  judgment  and  im- 
moral hatred  of  the  modern  German  Em- 
pire: 

Germany's  still  a  little  child. 
But    he's    nursed    by    the    sun,    though 
tender ; 

He  Is  not  suckled  on  soothlnj?  milk. 
But  on  flames  of  burning  splendor. 

One  grows  apace  on  such  a  diet ; 

It  fires  the  blood  from  languor ; 
Ye  neighbor's  children,   have  a  care. 

This  urchin   how  ye   anger ! 

He  is  an  awkward  infant  giant. 
The  oak  by  the  roots  uptearing ; 

He'll  beat  you  till  your  backs  are  sore. 
And  crack  your  crowns  for  daring. 

He  is  like  Siegfried,  the  noble  child. 

That    song-and-saga    wonder. 
Who,  when  his  fabled  sword  was  forged. 

His   anvil   cleft  in   sunder ! 

To  you,   who   will  our  Dragon  slay. 
Shall  Siegfried's  strength  be  given ; 

Hurrah !     how  joyfully  your  nurse 
Will  laugh  on  you  from  heaven ! 

The  Dragon's  hoard  of  royal  gems 
You'll  win,   with  none  to  share  it; 

Hurrah !    how   bright   the   golden   crown 
Will  sparkle  when  you  wear  it ! 

But  it  would  not  be  stranger  than  many 
other  things  which  have  happened  in  hu- 
man history  if  the  defeat  of  German 
military  imperialism  should  result  in  re- 
storing to  Europe  and  spreading  more 
widely  over  the  world  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  Germanic  civilization.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  the  same  thing,  and 
they  do  not  stand  or  fall  together. 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 

Yale  University,  Oct  20, 1914. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS. 

Dr.  GIddlngs  is  Professor  of  Sociology  and  the  History  of  Civilization  at 
Columbia  University;  author  of  many  works  on  sociology  and  political 
economy;  President  of  Instltut  Internationale  de  Sociologle.  1913. 


By  Edward  Marshall. 


NO  man  in  the  United  States  is 
better  entitled  to  estimate  the 
probable  social  and  economic 
outcome  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean debacle  than  Prof.  Franklin  H. 
Giddings  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  sociologists  and  political 
economists  in  the  United  States. 

"  Today  all  Europe  fights,"  he  said  to 
me,  "  but,  also,  today  all  Europe  thinks." 

That  is  an  impressive  sentence,  with 
which  he  concluded  our  long  talk,  and 
with  which  I  begin  my  record  of  it. 

He  believes  that  this  thinking  of  the 
men  who  crouch  low  in  the  drenched 
trenches  and  of  the  women  who 
tragically  wait  for  news  of  them  will 
fashion  a  new  Europe. 

He  agrees  with  the  remarkable  opin- 
ions of  President  Butler,  that  that  new 
Europe  will  be  marked  by  the  rise  of 
democracy. 

He  sees  the  probability  of  broadened 
individual  opportunity  in  it,  accompanied 
by  the  breaking  down  of  international 
suspicions;  and  he  thinks  that  all  these 
processes,  which  surely  make  for  peace, 
will  surely  bring  a  lasting  peace. 

In  the  following  interview,  which  Prof. 
Giddings  has  carefully  reread,  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  interesting  specu- 
lative utterances  born  of  the  war. 

"  The  immediate  economic  cause  of  the 
war,"  said  Prof.  Giddings,  "  lay  in  the 
affairs  of  Servia  and  Austria.  Servia 
had  been  shut  in.  She  had  been  able  to 
get  practically  nothing  from,  and  sell 
practically  nothing  to,  the  outside  world, 
save  by  Austria's  permission,  while  Aus- 
tria, with  Germany  professing  fear  of 


Slavic  development,  for  years  had  been 
taking  every  care  to  prevent  the  Balkan 
peoples  from  having  free  access  to  the 
Adriatic. 

"  Some  financial  profit  arose  from  this 
interning  of  the  little  States,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  desire  for  this  was  all 
along  entirely  secondary  to  the  fear  of 
Balkan,  especially  Servian,  political  and 
economic  development. 

"  In  the  larger  economic  question  Ger- 
many felt  especial  interest. 

"  In  a  comparatively  few  years  she 
had  made  the  greatest  progress  ever 
made  by  any  nation  in  an  equal  time, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  that  made 
by  the  United  States  in  a  similar  period 
after  our  civil  war,  and  it  is  probable 
that  not  even  our  own  advance  has 
equaled  hers  in  rapidity  or  extent,  if  all 
could  be  tabbed  up. 

"  She  had  worked  out  a  great  manu- 
facturing scheme,  she  had  developed  an 
immense  internal  commerce  by  means  of 
her  railroads  and  her  Rhine  and  other 
waterways,  she  had  built  up  an  enor- 
mous trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  West- 
ern Asia,  South  America,  and  the  United 
States. 

"  She  had  highly  specialized  in  and 
become  somewhat  dependent  on  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  like  dyestuffs  and  the 
commodities  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

"  Her  shipping  had  advanced  until  it 
closely  crowded  England's;  her  finances, 
on  the  whole,  were  well  handled  and  her 
credit  was  excellent,  while  her  wonder- 
ful system  of  co-operation  between  the 
Government     and     manufactuHng    pro- 
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ducers  and  commercial  distributers  of 
all  kinds  had  become  the  admiration  of 
all  nations.  The  extent  to  which  her 
Government  facilitated  foreign  trade 
through  obtaining  and  distributing  cost- 
ly information  might  well  be  taken  as 
the  world's  model. 

"  Whatever  claims  be  made  or  con- 
tested about  her  contributions  to  culture 
and  theoretical  science,  there  can  be  no 
argrument  about  her  material  achieve- 
ments. 

German  Achievements. 

"  Along  every  line  her  social  organiza- 
tion of  co-operation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  successfully  handled 
problems  feared  by  all  the  outside  world. 
While,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
humane  feeling,  England  and  the  United 
States  have  been  saying  that  ignorance, 
vagabondage,  and  misery  ought  to  be 
abolished,  Germany  has  said,  '  They  shall 
be! '  And,  saying  it,  she  had  actually 
commenced  to  abolish  them. 

"  She  had  cut  down  enormous  wastes 
of  human  energy  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  estab- 
lished an  economic  minimum  below 
which  men  and  families  were  not  per- 
mitted to  sink. 

"  The  cost  of  this  was  large;  for  in- 
surance, colonies  for  tramps  and  vag- 
abonds, employment  agencies,  and  the 
like;  but  Germany  made  it  pay  in  the 
creation  of  a  nation  built  of  loyal  and 
efficient  people.  Both  their  loyalty  and 
their  efficiency  have  been  proved  and  re- 
proved in  the  course  of  the  present 
struggle.  They  had  accomplished  mar- 
vels, they  were  ready  for  amazing  sac- 
rifices 

"  Now,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  Germany  was  able  to  do  these 
things,  although  she  probably  ignored  it 
and  possibly  would  deny  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  free-trade  policy  of  England. 

"  At  any  time  during  the  past  twenty 
years  England  could  have  checked  Ger- 
man progress  effectively  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  protective  tariff  system 
designed  to  encourage  her  own  colonies 
and  other  nations  with  whom  she  had 
long  been  on  friendly  and  influential 
terms,  to  the  utmost  development  of  ex- 


clusive trade  privileges  designed  to  shut 
out  Germany.  Except  for  the  long-estab- 
lished English  policy  of  commercial  free- 
dom Germany  could  not  have  accom- 
plished for  herself  what  she  has. 

"  Germany  has  been  growing  rapidly. 
Her  birth  rate  has  been  high,  but  of 
late  it  has  been  falling,  and  when  the 
war  began  there  were  indications  that  she 
soon  would  approach  the  low  ratio  of 
population  increase  already  character- 
istic of  France,  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  West  in  the  United  States,  and 
lately  of  England.  But  Germany's  popu- 
lation was  still  a  growing  one  and,  in  a 
sense,  a  restive  one. 

"  The  Malthusian  theory  has  not 
worked  out  in  the  civilized  world  as 
Malthus  supposed  it  would,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, &c.,  has  prevented  increasing 
populations  from  pressing  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence;  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  Western  World  the  standards  of 
living  have  been  raised,  the  ambitions  of 
the  average  man  and  woman  have  ex- 
panded. They  have  lived  better  than 
their  parents  lived,  and  they  have  wished 
their  children  to  live  better  still, 

"  However,  we  can  place  no  limit  upon 
the  probable  expansion  of  human  desires, 
and  it  is  true  that  a  population  un- 
checked by  the  intelligent  action  of  the 
human  will  tends  to  increase  at  a  rate 
more  rapid  than  that  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  raise  the  actual  plane  of 
human  living. 

"  The  speed  of  the  working  of  the 
two  rules  is  different,  perhaps,  but  both 
are  dynamic,  and  the  population  of  Ger- 
many tended  tu  grow  more  rapidly  than 
betterment  of  conditions  could  be  pro- 
vided, even  under  the  nation's  splendid 
governmental  and  commercial  efficiency. 

"  The  natural  yearning  of  the  nation, 
therefore,  was  toward  colonial  expansion, 
and,  although  note  that  I  make  no 
charges  against  either  the  German  Gov- 
ernment or  German  people,  the  nation 
probably  has  w^ished  sovereignty  over 
Western  Europe,  through  Belgium  and 
Holland  to  the  sea.  Its  narrow  outlet 
through  Hamburg  and  Bremen  was  in- 
sufficient for  itfi  needs. 
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"  Of  course,  its  trade  and  economic 
advance  has  sometimes  conflicted  with 
that  of  other  nations.  It  is  natural  for 
Germany  to  suppose  that  England  tried 
to  block  it.  However,  I  think  that  all 
the  evidence  which  Germany  has  brought 
forward  in  proof  of  this  is  weak  and  im- 
probable, because  England's  great  source 
of  revenue  has  been  her  foreign  trade, 
and,  above  all,  her  carrying  trade,  and  I 
am  not  partisan  but  stating  the  obvious 
when  I  say  that  England  prospers  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  prospers,  and  that 
she  has  profited  mightily  through  Ger- 
many's commercial  advance. 

"These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  Germany  really  had  everything  to 
gain  by  avoiding  war  and  continuing  her 
prosperous  expansion  along  commercial 
lines,  increasing  the  strength  of  her  grip 
in  foreign  countries,  as,  for  example,  in 
South  America. 

Germany's  Prosperous  Commerce. 

"  In  South  America  we  Americans 
were  not  really  competing  with  her.  She 
had  studied  the  market  and  adopted  the 
methods  necessary  to  its  satisfaction;  we 
had  not.  England  was  relatively  losing 
her  hold  there.  In  another  twenty  years 
Germany  surely  would  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing nations  which  the  world  has  ever 
known.  So  it  was  not  economic  neces- 
sity, nor  pressure  approaching  economic 
necessity,  which  precipitated  this  war. 

"I  think  the  German  people,  as  they 
professed  to  do,  did  become  greatly 
alarmed  over  a  possibility,  magnified 
into  a  probability,  that  Russia,  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  would 
obtain  Constantinople,  that  Servia  would 
make  her  way  to  the  Adriatic,  and  that 
all  possibility  of  the  expansion  of  Ger- 
many to  the  southeast  would  be  blocked, 
and  Germany  probably  became  alarmed 
over  England's  intentions — there  were 
many  indications  of  something  close  to 
panic  in  Germany  after  it  was  generally 
understood  that  King  Edward  figured  in 
the  pact  with  France. 

"I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
German  fears  of  England  were  well 
grounded;  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
excitement  the  German  mind  worked  dis- 


criminatingly or  that  it  is  working  with 
discrimination  today.  I  think  that  Ger- 
many has  presented  an  extraordinary 
example  of  nation-wide  mobmindedness 
in  a  situation  which  offered  nothing  but 
ruin  through  war  and  boundless  advan- 
tages if  she  sat  tight  and  waited  for 
some  one  else  to  strike  the  -first  blow, 
which,  then,  probably  never  would  have 
been  struck. 

"  So,  although  I  have  outlined  what  I 
think  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  some  of 
the  economic  conditions  contributing  to 
the  war,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  entirely 
to  be  explained  by  economic  causes. 

"  They  fail  to  account  for  the  actual 
precipitation  of  the  conflict.  I  think 
that  there  is  no  explanation  of  that,  short 
of  recognition  of  an  abnormal  reaction  of 
the  German  mind  to  a  situation  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  mistaken,  or,  at  least, 
exaggerated. 

"  And,  of  course,  there  were  other  fac- 
tors concerning  which  we  shall  not  know 
the  truth  for  years,  such  as  the  personal 
influence  of  individual  minds  in  the  Ger- 
man and  other  Governments.  It  will  be 
long  before  the  complete  history  of  the 
acts  and  negligence  of  diplomats  and 
other  responsible  Ministers  will  be  writ- 
ten." 

I  asked  Prof.  Giddings  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  struggle  is  likely  to  result  in 
any  wide  and  profound  change  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  world. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  sure 
to.  In  the  first  place,  for  at  least  half 
a  generation,  and  perhaps  longer,  the 
producing  capital  of  the  world  will  be 
much  smaller  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

"  But  in  this  speculation  we  must  be 
cautious,  because,  so  far,  the  costly  war 
material  which  has  been  consumed,  such 
as  fortresses  destroyed,  guns  worn  out, 
ammunition  consumed,  soldiers'  clothing, 
and  in  general  food,  were  principally  ac- 
cumulated and  paid  for  long  ago.  They 
have  come  out  of  the  world's  past  produc- 
tion, and  their  cost  already  has  been 
written  off. 

"  The  real  loss,  the  new  waste,  over 
and  above  the  devastation  of  Belgium 
and  other  lands,  has  been  of  labor,  pro- 
ductive activity  which  would  4iave  been 
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carried  on  during  the  period  of  the  war 
had  the  struggle  been  avoided,  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  men  in  their 
economic  prime,  the  maiming  of  others 
to  the  depletion  of  their  future  useful- 
ness and  the  loss  to  European  father- 
hood. 

"  But  if  the  war  lasts  a  long  time, 
necessitating  the  general  renewal  of 
ships,  fortresses,  weapons,  and  stores, 
the  waste  will  be  enormous,  for  the  actual 
money  expenditure  will  then  come  out  of 
funds  newly  accumulated  or  charged 
against  the  future,  and  not  out  of  those 
set  aside  in  the  past  for  war  purposes. 

One  Great  Change  Occurring. 

"  Thus  one  great  economic  change  al- 
ready is  occurring — the  devastation 
wrought,  the  destruction  of  hoarded 
funds  and  supplies  and  of  useful  human 
life. 

"  There  are  others  which  are  probable, 
but  also  problematical,  although  I  think 
we  fairly  may  take  them  into  account. 

"  Will  the  European  nations,  in  settle- 
ment of  their  differences  through  final 
terms  of  peace,  simply  endeavor  to 
restore  the  old  order,  drawing  their  lines 
of  demarkation  very  strictly,  enacting, 
for  example,  higher  tariffs,  thinking  that 
along  that  line  will  lie  th3  easiest  way  of 
re-establishing  national  finances? 

"  If  so,  the  old  contentions  will  be  per- 
petuated. It  will  be  the  old  order  of 
things  over  again. 

"  We  shall  again  have  the  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveness  fostered  and  the  old  sus- 
picions bred.  The  old  intense  competition 
of  nation  with  nation  for  trade  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  nations  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  will  return  with  its 
attendant  inefficiency. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world 
will  be  an  immense  gainer  through  the 
war  if  it  is  followed  by  a  broad  and  ra- 
tional review  of  the  whole  situation  and 
an  adjustment  of  the  map  of  Europe  with 
due  regard  to  the  ambitions  and  legit- 
imate economic  opportunities  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  peoples. 

"  This  war  may  be  the  greatest  good 
the  world  has  ever  known  if  it  leaves 
Europe  in  a  mental  state  disposed  to 
broaden  opportunity,  to  break  down  sus- 


picions, to  eliminate  barriers,  and  make 
commerce  much  freer  than  it  has  been. 

"  Then  Europe's  economic  recovery 
will  be  rapid,  animosities  will  die  quickly 
away,  and  every  nation  which  is  now 
involved  will  progress  with  a  new  speed, 
seeing  that  opportunity  is  created  only 
through  superiority  in  fair  competition. 

"  The  next  possibility,  one  far  more 
nearly  a  probability,  I  think,  than  the 
somewhat  Utopian  speculation  in  which 
I  have  just  indulged,  is  that  after  the 
war  the  world  will  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  tremendous  activity  of 
Germany,  whether  she  be  victor  or  van- 
quished. 

"  What  is  the  secret  of  her  efficiency 
as  manifested  in  the  mobilization  of  her 
vast  army,  in  her  use  of  science  in  new 
military  devices,  in  her  holding  of  the 
elements  of  her  national  life  together 
during  the  struggle,  in  her  keeping  her 
industries  going  in  the  face  of  unprece- 
dented difficulties — all  to  a  degree  never 
before  dreamed  of?  will  be  a  general 
query. 

"  Other  nations  will  study  the  German 
plan,  asking  whether  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  taught  in  America,  that  that  Gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least. 

"  It  may  be  that  this  war  will  result, 
entirely  apart  from  the  urgency  of  the 
labor  problem  which  it  will  magnify,  and 
wholly  on  the  grounds  of  general  ef- 
ficiency, in  a  general  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  for 
quasi-socialistic  national  developments. 

"  I  think  it  unlikely  that  the  war  will 
give  impetus  to  that  proletarian  social- 
ism which  is  founded  on  class  conscious- 
ness and  class  struggle;  but  it  may  urge 
forward  a  socialistic  movement  based 
upon  the  large  and  fruitful  idea  that 
the  best  hope  for  the  future  is  offered 
by  the  most  complete  and  highly  organ- 
ized co-operation  of  all  elements,  all 
interests,  all  agencies  which  in  their 
combination  make  up  national  structures. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  an  opti- 
mist, and  I  believe  that  this  is  about 
what  will  come  after  this  war  ends. 

"  To  put  my  theory  in  slightly  differ- 
ent terms,  I  believe  that  the  conflict  will 
gn"eatly  further  the  development  of  what 
perhaps  may  be  called  '  public  socialism,' 
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and  I  mean  by  that  the  highest  attain- 
able organization  of  whole  peoples  for 
the  production  of  commodities,  the  fur- 
therance of  enterprise,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  general  well-being. 

"  I  think  that  when  the  world  sobers 
up  it  will  ask:  '  How  did  Germany 
do  it?' 

"  Whether  she  wins  or  loses  that  must 
be  the  universal  query,  for  whether  she 
wins  or  loses  her  achievement  has  been 
in  many  ways  unprecedented. 

"  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
query:  She  did  it  by  an  organization 
which  brought  together  in  efficient  co- 
operation the  individual,  the  quasi-pri- 
vate corporation,  the  public  corporation, 
and  the  Government  upon  a  scale  nevfir 
before  seen. 

"  The  world  is  bound  to  take  notice 
of  this." 

Will  Fear   Loss  of  Liberty. 

I  asked  Prof.  Giddings  to  go  beyond 
economics  and  to  consider  the  war's  prob- 
able results  in  their  broader  sociological 
aspects. 

"  If  what  I  have  predicted  happens," 
he  replied,  "  the  democrat  ic  elements  of 
society  in  all  nations  will  become  appre- 
hensive  of  the  loss   of  liberty. 

"  They  will  fear  that  in  the  interests 
of  efficiency  the  perfected  social  order 
will  impose  minute  and  unwelcome  regu- 
lations upon  individual  life  and  effort, 
and  that  a  degree  of  coercive  control  will 
be  established  which  will  end  by  making 
individuals  mere  cogs  in  the  machine,  di- 
minishing their  importance,  curtailing- 
their  usefulness  and  initiative  far  more 
than  is  done  by  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations against  which  the  working 
classes  already  are  protesting  so  loudly. 

"  And  not  only  the  working  people  but 
a  large  proportion  of  all  other  classes 
will  develop  these  fears,  especially  in 
those  nations  which,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, have  built  up  popular  sovereignty 
and  democratic  freedom,  as  the  terms 
are  understood  in  England  and  America. 

"  We  shall  hear  the  argument  that  the 
loss  of  individual  initiative  and  personal 
se'.f-reliance  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
even    for    supreme    efficiency    and    the 


maximum  production  of  material  com- 
forts. 

"  The  problem  which  such  a  conflict  of 
interests  and  opinions  will  present  may 
be  speculatively  defined  as  that  of  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  reconcile  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  organization  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  individual  freedom. 

"  So  stating  it,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  this  has  been  the  biggest  problem, 
in  fact  the  comprehensive  problem,  that 
man  has  faced  throughout  human  his- 
tory, and  the  one  which,  really,  he  has 
been  trying  to  solve  by  the  trial  and 
error  method  in  all  his  social  experi- 
ments. 

"  It  is  the  sociological  as  distinguished 
from  the  merely  economic  problem. 

"  Human  society  exists  because  early 
in  his  career  man  discovered  that  mutual 
aid,  or  team  work,  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  a  more  effective  fac- 
tor than  physical  strength  or  individual 
cleverness. 

"  Natural  selection  has  acted  not  only 
upon  individuals,  but,  in  the  large  sense, 
upon  groups  and  aggregates  of  groups. 
The  restrictions  upon  individual  life  have 
developed  in  the  interests  of  groups,  or 
collective  efficiency. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  collective  effi- 
ciency has  no  meaning,  it  serves  no  pur- 
pose apart  from  the  amelioration  of  in- 
dividual life  and  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual personality. 

"  So  long  as  groups  fear  one  another 
and  fight  with  one  another  the  restric- 
tions upon  individual  liberty  must  be 
extreme  in  the  interests  of  the  collective 
fighting  efficiency  of  each  group  as  a 
whole. 

"  All  the  possibilities  of  personal  de- 
velopment, of  individual  freedom,  are  in- 
volved in  the  larger  possibilities  of 
friendly  relations  between  nation  and 
nation. 

"  Already  the  co-operative  instinct  has 
so  grown  that  if  war  and  the  fear  of  war 
could  be  eliminated,  mankind  would  have 
relatively  little  difficulty  in  working  out 
ways  and  means  of  combining  Govern- 
mental action  with  individual  initiative 
for  purposes  of  economic  production,  edu- 
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cation,    the    promotion    of    the    public 
health,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

"  All  those  principles  and  rules  which 
we  call  Morality  are,  in  fact,  mere  rules 
of  the  game  of  life.  We  play  the  game 
or  do  not  play  it;  we  are  fair  or  unfair. 

"  On  the  whole,  most  of  us  try  to  be 
fair  because  it  has  been  found  that  play- 
ing the  game  with  a  sense  of  fairness  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  succeed  in 
working  together  for  common  ends  with- 
out the  necessity  of  imposing  upon  our- 
selves coercive  rules  to  hold  our  organ- 
ization together  for  possible  mass  attack 
upon  the  end  in  view. 

"  Social  life,  in  this  sense  of  playing 
the  game  fairly,  has  made  man  the  su- 
perior of  the  brutes  he  sprang  from. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  recondite 
about  it. 

"  In  order  to  work  together  men  must 
understand  one  another.  Therefore,  nat- 
ural selection  has  picked  out  the  intelli- 
gent for  survival  in  the  social  world;  and 
in  order  to  work  together  intelligent  men 
must  depend  on  one  another,  abiding  by 
their  covenants. 

"  Therefore,  again,  natural  selection 
has  picked  out  what  we  call  Morality  for 
survival  in  the  social  world.  The  whole 
further  progress  of  mankind  would  seem 
to  hang  upon  the  possibility  that  we  can 
find  a  way  to  limit  and,  if  possible,  to 
terminate  wars  between  nations,  for  only 
in  that  contingency  can  we  hope  to  de- 
velop a  social  system  in  which  a  supreme 
efficiency  with  a  maximum  of  individual 
liberty  can  be  combined  upon  a  working 
basis. 

Application  of  the  Facts. 

"  These  are  incontrovertible  facts,  and 
they  find  their  application  to  the  exist- 
ing European  situation  in  various  ways, 
the  most  important  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  discovery  that,  valuable  as  con- 
ventions and  covenants  of  nation  with 
nation  may  be,  and  intolerable  as  any 
violation  of  them  surely  is,  we  cannot 
hope  for  general  and  unfailing  observ- 
ance of  them  until  the  feeling  of  man- 
kind and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  world 
in  respect  to  international  as  well  as 
private  conduct  shall  be  that  the  cov- 


enants and  conventions  shall  become,  in 
a  degree,  unnecessary. 

"  Already  it  is  apparent  that  the  entire 
world,  including  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  at  war  as  well  as  the  i>eople8  of 
the  nations  remaining  happily  at  peace, 
have  begun  to  think  these  thoughts  and 
reflect  upon  their  momentous  impor- 
tance. 

"  Shocked  and  stunned  as  never  before 
by  a  calamity  for  which  we  find  no 
measure  in  past  human  experience,  man- 
kind is  bound  to  take  at  this  moment  a 
more  sober  view,  a  broader  and  more 
rational  view,  of  the  problems  of  re- 
sponsibility and  collective  conduct  than 
it  hitherto  has  been  able  even  to  attempt. 

"  The  world  is  sure  to  ask  what  things 
make  for  sobriety  of  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose.  It  is  sure  in  future 
more  carefully  to  weigh  relative  values, 
and  will  be  disposed  to  count  as  un- 
important many  things  for  which  hither- 
to the  armed  men  of  nations  have  rushed 
into  war. 

"  In  a  word,  this  war  has  made  the 
whole  world  think  as  no  one  thing  ever 
has  made  it  think  before,  and,  after  all, 
it  is  upon  the  habit  of  thought  that  we 
must  depend  for  all  rational  progress. 

"  Other  wars  and  other  great  events 
have  fostered  sentiment,  much  of  which 
has  been  hopeful  and  useful;  they  have 
accomplished  far-reaching  economic 
changes,  many  of  them  necessary. 

"  But  the  reactions  of  this  war  will 
surely  go  beyond  all  previous  experi- 
ence. They  already  are  and  must  be,  in 
a  far  greater  measure,  profoundly  in- 
tellectual, and  one  of  the  consequences 
of  this  fact  inevitably  will  be  the  broad- 
ening and  deepening  of  the  democratic 
current. 

"  When  peace  returns  it  will  be  seen 
that  democracy  has  received  a  hitherto 
unimagined  impetus.  Then  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  democracy,  in  one  of  its 
most  important  aspects,  is  popular  think- 
ing, that  it  is  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

"  A  democratic  world  will  be,  all  in  all, 
a  peace-loving  world. 

"  We  may  confidently  expect  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  internal  political  or- 
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ganization  of  the  nations  now  involved. 
In  every  nation  of  Europe  the  people  are 
asking:  What,  after  all,  is  this  conflict 
all  about? 

"  They  will  ask  this  many  times,  and 
however  they  may  answer  it  they  will, 
by  consequence,  follow  the  question  with 
another:  Shall  we  go  on  fighting  wars 
about  the  necessity,  expedience,  and 
righteousness  of  which  we  have  not  been 
consulted  ? 

"  And  to  this  query  they  will  find  only 
one  answer — an  emphatic  negative. 

"  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive political  reorganization  of  Eu- 
rope, and  when  its  day  comes  the  rear- 
rangement will  be  along  the  lines  of  a 
republic  rather  than  along  the  lines  of 
any  monarchy,  however  liberal. 

"  Then  international  agreements  will 
be  unnecessary  and  there  will  be  no 
treaties  to  be  broken — no  '  scraps  of 
paper '  to  be  disregarded. 

"  Apparently  Germany  has  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  training  her  people  to  think 
accurately  along  economic  lines  as  she 
has  been  in  training  them  to  work  effi- 
ciently along  such  lines;  and  that  ac- 
curate thought  undoubtedly  is  bearing 
startling  fruit  among  the  men  today 
crouched  in  the  trenches  on  the  firing 
lines. 

Era  of  Individual  Thought. 

"  England,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
France  have  encouraged  the  free  and 
spontaneous  life  of  democratic  peoples. 
France  and  England,  like  the  United 
States,  have  been  training  their  peoples 
to  think  efficiently  of  and  to  appreciate 
and  use  liberty  and  initiative.    And  the 


men  of  these  two  nations  are,  in  turn, 
exercising  that  ability  as  they  crouch  in 
their  trenches. 

"  In  other  words,  this  war  has  pre- 
cipitated an  era  of  sober  individual 
thought  about  the  individual's  rights  and 
responsibilities.  It  will  everywhere 
bring  about  a  wider  political  organiza- 
tion of  mankind,  a  greater  freedom  of 
trade  and  opportunity,  a  more  serious 
and  thorough  education,  a  more  earnest 
attention  and  devotion  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  life,  giving  such  thought  pref- 
erence above  that  overemphasis  of  ma- 
terial comforts  which  has  been  so 
marked  a  feature  of  recent  human  his- 
tory. 

"  All  these  things  will  make  for  peace; 
and  another  and  potent  influence  will  be 
the  exhaustion  of  the  weakened  nations 
which  will  follow  the  conflict.  Because 
of  that  very  weakness  Europe  will  turn 
its  unanimous  attention  to  the  things  of 
peace  rather  than  to  the  things  of  war. 

"  The  new  Europe  is  being  fashioned 
by  those  questioning  men  who  now  are 
lying  in  the  trenches. 

"  They  are  searching  in  the  universe 
for  answers  to  such  inquiries  as  they 
never  dreamed  about  before,  and  the 
women,  worrying  at  home — they,  too,  are 
busy  with  a  search  for  answers  to  hith- 
erto undreamed-of  questions. 

"  They  all  are  pondering  great  things 
for  the  first  time.  Their  pondering  will 
be  fruitful. 

"  Today  all  Europe  fights,  but,  also, 
today  all  Europe  thinks.  And,  thinking, 
perhaps  it  may  devise  a  better  order,  so 
that  it  may  not  ever  fight  again." 
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A  FAREWELL  WORD. 


AMERICANS! 
Citizens  of  the  United  States! 

IN  this  earnest  moment  in  which  you 
are  leaving  the  soil  of  Germany 
and  Berlin,  take  with  you  from 
German  citizens,  from  representa- 
tives of  trade  and  industry,  who  are 
proud  to  entertain  friendly  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  a 
hearty  farewell  coupled  with  the  desire 
of  a  speedy  return. 

Together  with  this  farewell  we  beg 
you  to  do  us  a  favor.  As  our  guests, 
whom  we  have  always  honored  and  pro- 
tected, we  ask  you  to  take  this  paper 
with  you  as  a  memorial  and  to  circulate 
the  same  among  your  authorities,  press, 
friends,  and  acquaintances. 

For,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Germany  are  at  work  to  make 
you  the  instruments  to  lower  Germany's 
people  and  army  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world  in  order  to  deceive  foreign  nations 
as  to  Germany's  policy  and  economical 
power.  We  ask  you,  as  free  citizens  face 
to  face  with  free  citizens,  to  circulate 
the  real  truth  about  Germany  among 
your  people  as  compared  to  the  lies  of 
our  enemies. 

We  beg  you  to  take  the  following  main 
points  to  heart: 

1.  The  German  Emperor  and  the  Ger- 
man Nation  wanted  peace.  The  cunning 
and  breach  of  faith  of  our  opponents 
have  forced  the  sword  into  the  hands  of 
Germany. 

2.  After  war  has  been  forced  on  us  the 
German  Nation,  Emperor,  and  Reichstag 
have  granted  everything  in  the  most  bril- 
liant unanimity  for  the  war.  No  differ- 
ence prevails  In  Germany  any  longer,  no 
difference  between  party,  confession, 
rank  or  position,  but  we  are  a  united  na- 
tion and  army. 

3.  Our  military  organization  and  our 
mobilization  has  proceeded  with  splendid 
precision.     The  mobilization   was  accom- 


plished during  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
In  addition  to  those  who  are  compelled 
to  serve,  more  than  1,200,000  volunteers 
have  offered  their  services.  All  civil  or- 
ganizations, from  the  head  of  industry 
and  finance  to  the  smallest  man  down- 
ward, vie  with  each  other  in  works  of 
voluntary  aid  and  welfare. 

4.  In  the  field  German  arms  have  had 
splendid  successes  in  the  first  days  of 
mobilization. 

In  the  east  the  Russian  enemy  has 
been  driven  from  the  German  frontier,  in 
numerous  small  fights  by  our  troops  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  By  successful 
coup  de  mains  our  navy  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  damaging  and  alarming  our 
Russian  opponent  in  her  Baltic  naval 
ports.  The  Russian  port  of  Libau  has 
been  burned  down  and  in  Russian  Poland 
revolution  has  already  begun.  Russian 
mobilization  is  a  long  way  from  being 
accomplished,  the  troops  are  badly,  poor- 
ly nourished,  and  many  deserters  sell 
their  weapons  and  horses. 

In  the  west  the  German  Army  has 
gained  imposing  victories  over  Belgium 
and  France. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  population  un- 
fortunately committed  the  most  barbar- 
ous atrocities  against  peaceful  Germans 
before  the  war  broke  out,  comparatively 
weak  German  forces  conquered  the 
strong  fortress  of  Liege  a  few  days  after 
the  mobilization,  inflicting  severe  damage 
on  the  enemy  and  opening  up  the  way  via 
Belgium  to  France. 

Valuable  victories  have  been  obtained 
over  France  on  the  Alsatian  frontier  to- 
ward the  strong  French  fortress  of  Bel- 
fort  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the 
fortress  Luneville.  At  Miilhausen  one 
and  a  half  French  Army  divisions  were 
overthrown  and  driven  back  over  the 
frontier  with  heavy  losses. 

The  strong  and  effective  German  fleet 
is  on  the  watch  against  the  English  fleet 
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England's  risk  is  great  in  staking  her 
reputation  as  the  strongest  naval  power 
on  one  throw  against  the  German  fleet. 
Further,  England  runs  the  danger  that 
her  large  colonies,  such  as  India  and 
Egypt,  will  seize  a  moment  that  has  been 
long  desired  to  revolt- 
It  is  for  the  United  States  to  utilize 
the  present  moment  to  frustrate  by  pow- 
erful initiative  England's  endeavors  to 
keep  down  all  nations,  including  Amer- 
ica, in  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the 
world. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States!  Take 
the  conviction  with  you  to  your  homes 
that  Germany  will  stake  her  last  man 
and  her  last  penny  for  victory.  Ger- 
many must  conquer  and  will  conquer. 

Remember!  That  after  a  successful 
victory  Germany  will  make  new  political 
and  economical  progress,  and  that  Amer- 
ica, as  a  shrewd  businesslike  State  and 


as  a  friend  of  Germany,  will  participate 
in  such  progress. 

Today  we  beg  you  earnestly  to  convey 
to  your  fellow-citizens  that  the  German 
Nation,  as  the  safe  refuge  of  civilization 
and  culture,  has  always  protected  the 
loyal  citizens  of  its  enemies  in  every 
manner  in  contrast  to  Russia,  France, 
and  Belgium.  By  circulating  this  short 
memorial  among  your  fellow-citizens  you 
are  likewise  insuring  that  also  in  the 
future  the  United  States  will  learn  the 
truth  about  Germany's  battles  and  vic- 
tories. Your  friends  here  will  always  do 
the  best  in  their  power  to  supply  you  with 
genuine  news.  We  wish  you  a  happy 
voyage  toward  your  home,  so  appreciated 
by  all  Germans,  and  hope  to  see  you 
again  in  a  victorious  and  prosperous 
Germany. 

REPRESENTATIVES     OF     GERMAN 
INDUSTRY. 

Berlin,  Aug.  13,  1914. 


German  Declarations 


By  Rudolf  Eucken  and  Ernst  HaeckeL 

Dr.  Eucken  is  Privy  Councilor  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena ;  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1908 ;  has  received 
many   foreign  honorary  degrees  and  his  philosophy  has  been  expounded  in 

English. 

Ernst  Haeckel  is  Privy  Councilor  and  late  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the 
University  of  Jena ;  has  written  many  works  on  evolution  which  have  been 
translated  into  English.. 


THE  whole  German  world  of  letters 
is  today  filled  with  deep  indig- 
nation and  strong  moral  resent- 
ment at  the  present  behavior  of 
England.  Both  of  us,  for  many  years 
bound  to  England  by  numerous  scientific 
and  personal  ties,  believe  ourselves  pre- 
pared to  give  open  expression  to  this 
inward  revulsion.  In  close  co-operation 
with  like-minded  English  investigators 
we  have  zealously  exerted  ourselves  to 
bring  the  two  great  peoples  closer  to- 
gether in  spirit  and  to  promote  a  mutual 
understanding.  A  fruitful  reciprocal  in- 
terchange of  English  and  German  cul- 


ture seemed  to  us  worth  while,  indeed 
necessary,  for  the  spiritual  advance  of 
mankind,  which  today  confronts  such 
great  problems.  Gratefully  we  recall 
in  this  connection  the  friendly  reception 
which  our  efforts  received  in  England. 
So  great  and  noble  were  the  traits  of 
English  character  which  revealed  them- 
selves to  us  that  we  were  permitted  to 
hope  that  in  their  sure  growth  they 
would  come  to  be  superior  to  the  pitfalls 
and  seamy  sid.'^  of  this  character.  And 
now  they  have  proved  inferior,  inferior 
to  the  old  evil  of  a  brutal  national 
egotism  which  recognizes  no' rights  on 
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the  part  of  others,  which,  unconcerned 
about  morality  or  unmorality,  pursues 
only  its  own  advantage. 

History  furnishes  in  abundance  exam- 
ples of  such  an  unscrupulous  egotism; 
we  need  recall  here  only  the  destruction 
of  the  Danish  fleet  (1807)  and  the  theft 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  But  what  is  taking  place  today 
is  the  worst  of  all;  it  will  be  forever 
pointed  at  in  the  annals  of  world  his- 
tory as  England's  indelibe  shame.  Eni?- 
land  fights  in  behalf  of  a  Slavic,  half- 
Asiatic  power  against  Germanism;  she 
fights  on  the  side  not  only  of  barbarism 
but  also  of  moral  injustice,  for  it  is 
indeed  not  forgotten  that  Russia  began 
the  war  because  she  would  permit  no 
radical  reparation  for  a  shameful  mur- 
der. 

It  is  England  whose  fault  has  ex- 
tended the  present  war  into  a  world 
war,  and  has  thereby  endangered  our 
joint  culture.  And  all  this  for  what  rea- 
son? Because  she  was  jealous  of  Ger- 
many's greatness,  because  she  wanted 
to  hinder  at  any  price  a  further  growth 
of  this  greatness.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  on  this  point  that  Eng- 
land was  determined  in  advance  to  cast 
as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  Germany's  great  struggle  for  national 
existence,  and  to  hinder  her  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  full  development  of  her 
powers.  She  (England)  was  watching 
only  for  a  favorable  opportunity  when 


she  could  break  out  suddenly  against 
Germany,  and  she  therefore  promptly 
seized  on  the  necessary  German  invasion 
of  Belgium  in  order  that  she  might 
cover  with  a  small  cloak  of  decency  her 
brutal  national  egotism.  Or  is  there  in 
the  whole  wide  world  any  one  so  simple 
as  to  believe  that  England  would  have 
declared  war  on  France  also  if  the  latter 
had  invaded  Belgium?  In  that  event  she 
would  have  wept  hypocritical  tears  over 
the  unavoidable  violation  of  internation- 
al law;  but  as  for  the  rest  she  would 
have  laughed  in  her  sleeve  with  great 
satisfaction.  This  hypocritical  Pharisa- 
ism is  the  most  repugnant  feature  of  the 
whole  matter;  it  deserves  nothing  but 
contempt. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
such  sentiments  lead  the  nations  not  up- 
ward but  downward.  For  the  present, 
however,  we  trust  firmly  in  our  just 
cause,  in  the  superior  strength  and  the 
unyielding  victorious  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Yet  we  must  at  the  same 
time  lament  deeply  that  the  boundless 
egotism  we  have  referred  to  has  dis- 
turbed for  an  immeasurable  period  of 
time  the  spiritual  co-operation  of  the  two 
peoples  which  promised  so  much  good  for 
the  development  of  mankind.  But  they 
wished  it  so  on  their  side — on  England 
alone  falls  the  monstrous  guilt  and  the 
historical  responsibility. 

RUDOLF  EUCKEN. 
ERNST  HAECKEL. 

Jena,  Aug.  18,  1914. 


A  Second  Appeal 


To  the  Universities  of  America: 

IN  a  time  when  half  of  the  world  falls 
upon  Germany  full  of  hatred  and 
envy,  we  Germans  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  idea  of  our  being 
sure  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities.  If  from  any  quarter 
in  the  world,  it  must  be  from  them  that 
we  expect  the  right  comprehension  of  the 
present  situation  and  present  attitude  of 


Germany.  Numerous  American  scholars 
who  received  their  scientific  training  at 
our  universities  have  convinced  them- 
selves of  the  quality  and  the  peaceful 
tendency  of  German  work,  the  exchange 
of  scientists  has  proved  of  deepening  in- 
fluence on  the  mutual  understanding,  the 
lasting  intercourse  of  scholarly  research 
gives  us  the  feeling  of  being  members  of 
one  great  community.    This  is  why  we 
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entertain  the  hope  that  the  scientific  cir- 
cles of  America  will  not  give  credit  to 
the  libels  our  enemies  propagate  against 
us. 

These  libels,  above  all,  accuse  Ger- 
many of  having  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent war,  she  being  responsible  for  the 
monstrous  struggle  which  is  extending 
more  and  more  over  the  whole  world. 
The  truth  points  to  the  contrary.  Our 
foes  have  disturbed  us  in  our  peaceful 
work,  forcing  the  war  upon  us  very  much 
against  our  desire.  We  are  at  a  right- 
eous war  for  the  preservation  of  our 
existence  and  at  the  same  time  of  sacred 
goods  of  humanity.  The  murder  of  Sera- 
jevo  was  not  our  work;  it  was  the  out- 
come of  a  widely  extending  conspiracy 
pointing  back  to  Servia,  where  for  many 
years  already  a  passionate  agitation 
against  Austria  had  been  carried  on,  sup- 
ported by  Russia.  It  was  Russia,  there- 
fore, that  took  the  assassins  under  her 
wings,  and  some  weeks  already  before  the 
war  broke  out  she  promised  her  assistance 
to  that  blood-stained  State.  Nobody  but 
Russia  has  given  the  dangerous  turn  to 
the  conflict;  nobody  but  Russia  is  to 
blame  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
German  Emperor,  who  has  proved  his 
love  of  peace  by  a  peaceful  reign  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  in  face  of  the 
imminent  danger,  tried  to  intermediate 
between  Austria  and  Russia  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  but  while  he  was  nego- 
tiating with  the  Czar  Russia  was  busy 
with  the  mobilization  of  a  large  army  to- 
ward the  German  frontier.  This  neces- 
sitated an  open  and  decisive  inquiry  that 
led  to  the  war.  This  only  happened  be- 
cause Russia  wanted  it  so,  because  she 
wanted  to  raise  the  Muscovites  against 
the  Germans  and  the  Western  Slavs  and 
to  lead  Asia  into  the  field  against  Eu- 
rope. 

France,  too,  might  have  kept  the  peace, 
the  decision  resting  solely  with  her.  The 
security  of  Germany  demanded  that  she 
should  inquire  what  France  would  do  in 
the  impending  war;  the  answer  of  France 
unmistakably  betrayed  her  intention  to 
join  in  the  war.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 


was  not  Germany  but  France  who  com- 
menced the  war. 

England  already  before  the  war  stood 
in  close  relations  to  France.  Fro'm  the 
very  beginning  she  has  clearly  shown 
that  she  by  no  means  wanted  to  keep 
absolutely  neutral.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning she  made  endeavors  to  protect 
France  against  Germany.  Undoubtedly 
the  German  invasion  in  Belgium  served 
England  as  a  welcome  pretext  to  openly 
declare  her  hostility.  In  reality,  before 
the  German  invasion,  already  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  had  been  given  up  in 
favor  of  the  French.  It  has  been  offi- 
cially stated,  e.  g.,  that  not  only  before 
but  also  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
French  officers  have  been  at  Liege  in 
order  to  instruct  the  Belgian  soldiers  as 
to  the  fortification  service.  England's 
complaints  of  the  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  however,  are  the  most  atro- 
cious hypocrisy  and  the  vilest  Pharisa- 
ism. At  all  times  English  politics  have 
unscrupulously  disregarded  all  forms  of 
law  as  soon  as  their  own  interest  was 
touched.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
same  method  has  been  quite  sufficiently 
manifested  in  the  unlawful  capture  of 
the  Turkish  warships,  and  still  more  so 
in  the  instigation  of  the  Japanese  to  un- 
dertake the  detestable  raid  upon  the  Ger- 
man territory  in  China,  which  needs  must 
end  in  strengthening  the  power  of  that 
Mongolian  nation  at  the  costs  of  Euro- 
peans and  Americans. 

How  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  that  in 
such  a  way  has  betrayed  precious  in- 
terests of  Western  culture  as  soon  as 
it  seems  to  benefit  them,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  these  accomplices  of  the  Jap- 
anese robbery  to  put  on  the  air  of  being 
the  guardians  of  morality? 

We  Germans  did  not  want  this  war, 
but  as  it  has  been  forced  upon  us  we 
shall  carry  it  on  bravely  and  vigorously. 
In  the  face  of  all  envy  and  hatred,  all 
brutality  and  hypocrisy,  Germany  feels 
unshakably  conscious  of  serving  a 
righteous  cause  and  of  standing  up  for 
the  preservation  of  her  national  self  as 
well  as  for  sacred  goods  of  humanity; 
indeed,  for  the  very  progress  of  true 
culture.    It  is  from  this  conyiction  that 
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she  draws  her  unrelenting  force  and  the 
absolute  certainty  that  she  will  beat 
back  the  assault  of  all  her  enemies.  This 
conviction  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  encouragement  from  abroad;  our 
country  absolutely  relies  upon  itself  and 
confides  in  the  strength  of  its  right. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  our  American 
friends'  thoughts  and  sympathies  being 
with  us  gives  us  a  strong  feeling  of 
comfort  in  this  gigantic  struggle.     We 


both  of  us  feel  especially  justified  in 
pronouncing  this  as  being  the  conviction 
of  all  German  scientists,  as  so  many 
scientific  and  personal  relations  connect 
us  both  with  the  universities  of  America. 
These  universities  know  what  German 
culture  means  to  the  world,  so  we  trust 
they  will  stand  by  Germany. 

RUDOLF  EUCKEN. 

ERNST  HAECKEL. 
Jena,  Aug.  31,  1914. 


The  Eucken  and  Haeckel  Charges 


By  John  Warbeke. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
A  Letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Springfield  Republican: 

THE  approval  of  President  Wilson 
for  neutrality  of  language  can 
hardly  be  construed  into  com- 
placency in  the  face  of  mon- 
strous evil.  If  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind 
be  not  jeopardized  a  discussion  of  the 
issues  raised  by  Profs.  Eucken  and 
Haeckel  ought  to  help  us  in  the  attain- 
ment of  impartial  judgment.  A  long  ac- 
quaintance with  both  these  men  makes 
it  hard  for  the  present  writer  to  give 
expression  to  such  negative  criticism  as 
he  is  constrained  to  do.  But  his  plea 
can  be  only  this:  Not  truth  but  only 
passion  can  separate,  and  truth  is  greater 
even  than  friendship. 

The  charge  of  "brutal  national  egoism" 
is  laid  at  England's  door.  She  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  instigator  of  the  present 
world  war.  "  Upon  her  alone  falls  the 
monstrous  guilt  and  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory." Such  language  from  two  benevo- 
lent philosophers,  one  of  them  a  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  Idealistic 
Literature,  seems  to  suggest  a  lack  of  in- 
formation among  the  German  people,  in- 
cluding its  most  enlightened  exponents, 
of  not  only  their  own  published  "  White 
Paper  "  dispatches,  but  also  of  the  events 
of  the  last  two  months.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  in  the  case  of  these  two 
gentlemen  a  deliberate  campaign  of  vi- 


tuperation could  have  been  inaugurated 
with  determination  to  blind  themselves 
to  facts  clearly  stated  in  the  reports  of 
both  contending  parties — 

First — That  Servia,  in  reply  to  ten 
urgent  demands  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
acquiesced  in  nine  and  proposed  to  sub- 
mit the  tenth,  as  concerning  her  national 
integrity,  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  Aus- 
tria, nevertheless,  declared  war,  with 
Germany's  self-confessed  assurances  of 
support. 

Secondly — Germany  was  the  second  to 
declare  war,  the  mobilization  of  Russia 
being  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this 
step.  The  objection  of  Germany's  initial 
campaign,  as  shown  by  events,  was  not 
defense  against  the  confessedly  slowly 
mobilizing  Russians,  however,  but  the  hu- 
miliation and  subjugation  of  France.  And 
the  means  employed  to  that  end  included 
the  treaty-breaking  invasion,  and  more 
than  invasion,  of  Belgium,  who  is  suffer- 
ing because  of  this  step  "  so  necessary 
for  Germany." 

Thirdly — England,  as  is  repeatedly 
demonstrated  by  the  official  documents 
of  both  sides,  strained  every  means  to 
bring  about  a  common  understanding. 
The  appeals  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  for 
more  time  in  the  Servian  ultimatum 
and  for  a  council  of  Ambassadors  were 
met  by  the  Austrian  and  German  Govern- 
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ments  respectively  with  evasion.  And 
England  was  the  last  of  the  great  powers 
to  enter  the  conflict,  her  plea  being  the 
moral  obligation  of  supporting  treaties 
in  which  she  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
a  weak  neighbor  and  undertook  to  defend 
her  ally,  France,  when  attacked. 

The  Case  of  England. 

We  may  justifiably  ask,  then.  What 
basis  is  there  for  the  charge  that  Eng- 
land's "  brutal,  national  egoism "  pro- 
voked the  world  war?  The  answer  is  a 
two-fold  one.  Historically,  England  has 
exhibited  aggression  in  the  extension  of 
her  interests;  morally,  England  supports 
the  Russian  aggressor,  who  declined  "  to 
allow  Austria  the  thoroughgoing  punish- 
ment of  an  ignominious  murder,"  cloak- 
ing her  real  intentions  behind  the  mantle 
of  a  "  contemptible  sanctimoniousness  " 
and  "  hypocrisy  "  concerning  treaty  obli- 
gations. 

The  first  charge  against  England  is 
unfortunately  true.  History  records  in- 
stances of  British  aggression  in  the  ex- 
tension of  her  interests  and  the  cases 
cited  (destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  and 
the  taking  of  Dutch  colonies)  are  good 
examples.  The  implication,  however,  in- 
volved in  the  statement  is  that  such 
aggression  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Prussia.    This  is  clearly  an  error. 

From  the  time  of  the  Markgrafen  even 
unto  the  Agadir  incident  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  Prussia  to  extend  her 
boundaries  and  interests  under  the  plea 
of  military  necessity.  Aggression  is  the 
only  word  to  characterize  Frederick's 
seizure  of  Silesia  and  part  of  Poland. 
South  and  East  Prussia  were  added  by 
the  same  forcible  means  (1793-1795).  In 
the  Napoleonic  wars  Swedish  Pomerania 
fell  as  the  booty  of  military  necessity. 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  filched  from 
Denmark  (1866)  by  the  same  "exten- 
sion of  her  greatness."  Once  more  it 
was  the  plea  in  Alsace-Lorraine — "  so 
necessary  for  Germany." 

Nor  are  we  here  urging  immunity  of 
criticism  for  ourselves.  It  is  sadly  true 
that  the  history  of  many  nominally 
Christian  States,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  excluding  the 
Papacy,  includes  chapters  of  aggression. 


But  the  point  involved,  namely,  the 
charge  of  England's  aggression  in  the 
present  instance,  is  clearly  an  a  priori 
one,  based  on  a  presupposition  of  mo- 
nopoly which  lacks  material  support.  No 
evidence  is  presented  to  justify  the  state- 
ment, nor  do  the  facts  seem  to  allow  of 
any  such  construction. 

The  second  argument,  England's  sup- 
port of  Russia's  unwillingness  to  permit 
the  expiation  of  an  ignominious  murder, 
is  a  strange  and  unfortunate  commentary 
on  how  even  in  philosophic  minds  a  pre- 
conceived idea  will  distort  the  most  un- 
mistakable evidence.  For  Servia  in  her 
reply  to  the  Austrian  demands  agreed  to 
have  just  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
murderers,  even  going  so  far  as  to  cause 
the  arrest  of  those  perhaps  unjustly  sus- 
pected by  the  Austrian  committee  and  to 
suggest  an  international  court.  How, 
then,  did  Russia  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
punishment  ?  Austria  declared  war,  with 
the  self-confessed  assurances  of  German 
support,  all  too  obviously  for  reasons 
other  than  the  ones  mentioned  in  the 
ultimatum  to  which  Servia  acquiesced. 
The  charge  of  Russian  mobilization  in 
view  of  such  a  situation  suggests  the 
temper  of  the  man  who,  when  caught  in 
his  own  bear  trap,  tries  to  find  his  neigh- 
bor at  fault.  Suppose  Germany  had  re- 
mained on  the  defensive,  would  war  have 
been  likely?  Suppose  Germany  had  not 
backed  up  the  entirely  unjustifiable  mili- 
tary movement  of  Austria,  would  the 
general  war  have  been  probable? 

Where  Nietzsche  Comes  In. 

It  seems  more  likely  when  one  passes 
in  review  the  extant  data  that  at  least 
one  and  a  crucial  cause  for  the  present 
situation  is  the  "  overwhelming  power 
and  unbending  will  to  victory  in  the  Ger- 
man people  "  when  confronted,  with  an 
opportunity  for  the  "  further  expansion 
of  their  greatness."  That  such  phrases 
should  be  in  the  mouths  of  our  apologists 
for  the  war  is  significant.  And  that  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  "  so  necessary  for 
the  Germans  "  is  treated  by  the  spokes- 
men of  morality  solely  and  confessedly 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  expe- 
diency seems  to  indicate  the  permeation 
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of  the  Nietzsche  superman  into  the  very 
stronghold  of  idealistic  philosophy. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  as  absurd  to 
suppose  Nietzsche  a  direct  cause  of  this 
war  as  it  would  be  to  regard  the  Sera- 
jevo  murderers  as  the  sole  cause. 
Nietzsche  was  and  is  an  exponent  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  one  reciprocally  foster- 
ing such  movements  as  Bernhardi  mili- 
tarism and  the  Crown  Prince's  war  book. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  here 
to  cite  from  "  War  and  the  People  of 
War,"  in  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra," 
(Pages  67-68,)  the  magnum  opus  of 
Nietzsche: 

You  should  love  peace  as  a  means  to 
new  war  and  brief  peace  more  than  a 
long:  one.  Do  you  say,  "  It  is  a  good 
cause  by  which  a  war  is  hallowed  "?  1 
say  unto  you.  It  Is  a  good  war  which 
hallows  every  cause.  War  and  courage 
have  done  greater  things  than  the  love 
of  one's  neighbor.  "  What,  then,  la 
good?"  you  &sk.  To  be  brave  is  good. 
Let  young  maidens  say,  *'  Good  is  to  be 
pretty  and  touching."  But  you  are  hate- 
ful? Well,  so  be  it.  my  brethren!  Cast 
about  you  a  mantle  of  the  sublimely  hate- 
ful. And  when  your  soul  has  become 
great  it  will  become  wanton ;  In  your 
greatness  there  will  be  malice,  I  know,  and 
in  malice  the  proud  heart  will  meet  the 
weakling. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally — all  is  symbolism  and  has  a 
meaning  other  than  the  more  direct  one. 
But  the  fact  remains,  as  can  be  testified 
by  the  present  writer  from  three  years* 
residence  as  a  university  student  in 
Germany,  that  the  rank  and  file  as  well 
as  the  aristocracy — from  laborers  and 
small  shopkeepers,  petty  officials,  and 
students  to  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  university  professors  who  have  be- 
come "  secret  councilors  "  (Geheimrat) — 
not  only  in  Berlin  and  Bonn  but  in 
Munich  and  Heidelberg,  all  have  become 
ominously  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  consequent 
expediency  of  power,  not  only  in  intel- 
lectual rivalry  but  in  Krupps  and  high 
explosives. 

The  Nietzsche  fire  may,  perhaps,  serve 
a  purpose  on  the  hearthstone  of  our  in- 
most life  if  it  be  to  rescue  us  from  com- 
placency and  secure  inanity,  but  in  the 
form  of  electrically  connected  lyddite 
stores  and  gasoline  bombs  it  drives  those 


who  believe  in  a  supemation  to  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  above  widely  popu- 
lar philosophy.  And,  as  demonstrated 
at  Louvain  and  Rheims,  it  goes  far  to 
obliterate  the  memorials  of  a  past  which 
Nietzsche  thought  so  contemptible  a 
check  upon  the  prowess  of  the  "  blonde 
Bestie "  as  he  progressed  toward — 
toward  the  superman. 

It  was  wide  of  the  mark,  therefore,  to 
attribute  that  which  bears  the  stamp 
"  made  in  Germany  "  to  England.  Bern- 
hardi and  the  Crown  Prince  with  their 
thousands  of  officers  and  the  multitudes 
in  the  ranks  to  whom  Nietzsche  has  be- 
come an  inspiring  motive  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  English  surely.  Nor  does 
the  English  "  culture,"  so  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  informed,  contain  a 
superman,  unless  it  be  Bernard  Shaw! 
English  people  have  to  import  "  beyond 
good  and  evil "  philosophy,  and  as  his- 
torians of  thought  Profs.  Eucken  and 
Haeckel  must  know  that  it  has  never 
had  a  foothold  there.  Had  it  been 
"  brutal  national  egoism,  knowing  no 
rights  of  others,"  which  motivated 
Britain,  she  would  not  now  have  gone  to 
war — in  order  that  she  might  profit 
finally  by  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of 
the  Continent.  And  having  taken  the 
clear  stand  she  has,  what  but  good-will 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  just  cause 
brought  support  and  sacrifice  from  the 
hands  and  lives  of  her  grateful  peoples 
all  over  the  earth?  Would  brutality 
have  done  it?  The  same  question  might 
be  asked  concerning  France's  empire 
from  which  she  derives  chiefly  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  extending  civilization. 
The  Claims  of  German   Culture. 

A  word  more  should  be  added  concern- 
ing the  condescending  tone  generally  of 
the  exponents  of  German  culture  and 
more  specifically  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  circular  letter. 
They  had  up  to  the  present  continued  to 
hope  for  growth  in  English  literary  and 
scientific  development.  Before  this  dis- 
mal egoism  got  the  upper  band  the  Eng- 
lish people  really  and  truly  possessed 
some  noble  traits  and  so  forth.  As  for 
Russian  culture,  supposedly  including  its 
science  and  literature,  music,  architecture 
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and  the  rest,  it  is  all  effaced  by  a  single 
"barbarism"!  The  implication  of  such 
an  attitude  and  such  words  is  that  the 
Kremlin  or  Rheims,  Shakespeare  and 
Rembrandt,  Michaelangelo,  Darwin,  Spi- 
noza and  the  treasures  of  Louvain  might 
be  easily  paralleled  or  surpassed  by  Ger- 
man cathedrals,  German  sculpture,  Ger- 
man paintings,  German  literature  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
dispute  the  claim,  but  only  to  remind  the 
Teutons  that  in  France  and  Belgium 
they  have  declared  war,  not  indeed  upon 
supermen,  but  upon  many  gentlemen  and 
some  worthy  fruits  of  their  spirits,  and 
that  they  have  destroyed  much  which 
formerly  enriched  the  life  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  claim  of  some  objective  Ger- 
man writers  that  a  modicum  of  modesty 
would  prove  the  most  substantial  contri- 
bution to  Teutonic  civilization.  Defeat  of 
German  arms  might,  therefore,  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  self-lauded  culture  as 
well  as  call  a  halt  to  the  brutal  science  of 
Krupps.  As  instances  of  authors  men- 
tioned above,  a  passage  from  the  lament- 
ed Friedrich  Paulsen's  "  System  der 
Ethic  "  (Page  582)  may,  justly,  be  cited: 
"  Insolence  still  continues  to  impress  the 
average  German.  The  spirit  of  English 
scientific  intercourse  forms  a  highly 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  German  habit. 
Take  such  writers  as  Mill  and  Darwin; 
they  speak  to  the  reader  as  though  he 
did  them  a  favor  by  listening  to  them, 
and  whenever  they  enter  upon  a  contro- 


versy, they  do  it  in  a  manner  which  ex- 
presses respect  and  a  desire  for  mutual 
understanding.  The  German  scholar  be- 
lieves that  it  will  detract  from  the  re- 
spect due  him  if  he  does  not  assume  a 
tone  of  condescension  or  overbearing 
censure.  Examine  the  first  scientific 
journal  you  may  happen  to  pick  up;  even 
the  smallest,  anonymous  announcement 
breathes  the  air  of  infinite  superiority." 

A  second  passage  is  quoted  from  the 
great  work  of  Wilhelm  Scherer,  "  Ges- 
chichte  der  Deutschen  Litteratur"  (Pages 
20-21):  "Recklessness  seems  to  be  the 
curse  of  our  spiritual  development  *  *  * 
obstinacy  in  good  and  in  evil.  Beauty 
we  have  not  often  served,  nor  long  at  a 
time."  These  are,  of  course,  not  the 
judgments  of  the  present  writer. 

Conviction  does  not  flow  from  the 
argument  concerning  England's  brutal 
egoism  and  reckless  immorality  under  the 
cloak  of  sanctimoniousness;  nor  is  there 
strength  in  the  appeal  for  Teuton  cul- 
ture. All  has  the  tone  of  special  plead- 
ing and  makes  doubly  significant  a  sen- 
tence from  Nietzsche  when  he  pleads  for 
an  overcoming  of  our  ideals  of  veracity: 
"  *  I  have  done  this  thing,'  says  my  mem- 
ory, '  I  could  not  have  done  this  thing,' 
says  my  pride  and  remains  inexorable. 
Finally  memory  yields."  ("  Beyond  Good 
and  Evil,"  Page  94.) 

JOHN  WARBEKE. 
Mount  Holyoke   College,   South  Hadley, 
Sept.  23,  1914. 
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Concerning  German  Culture 


By  Brander  Matthews. 


ProfeBSor    of    Dramatic    Literature    at    Columbia    University 
many  works  on  literature  and  the  development  of  the  drama. 


author    of 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IN  the  earnest  and  sincere  appeals  of 
various  distinguished  Germans, 
Prof.  Eucken,  Prof.  Haeckel,  and 
the  several  authors  of  "  The  Truth 
About  Germany,"  we  find  frequent  ref- 
erences to  "  German  culture  "  as  though 
it  was  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  cul- 
ture of  every  other  nationality;  and  we 
seem  to  perceive  also  a  sustaining  belief 
that  Germany  is  not  only  the  defender 
of  civilization,  but  its  foremost  exponent. 
We  have  no  right  to  question  the  good 
faith  of  scholars  of  the  high  character 
of  Eucken  and  Haeckel;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  their  being  honestly  possessed  of 
the  conviction  that  Germany  is  the  su- 
preme example  of  a  highly  civilized  State 
and  the  undisputed  leader  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  represent  culture.  It 
is  plain  that  these  German  writers  take 
this  for  granted  and  that  they  would  be 
indignantly  surprised  if  it  should  be  ques- 
tioned. 

To  an  American  who  feels  himself  a 
sharer  of  the  noble  heritage  of  English 
literature,  and  who  has  sat  for  more  than 
forty  years  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of 
French  literature,  this  claim  cannot  but 
come  as  a  startling  surprise. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  a 
highly  civilized  man  is  his  willingness  to 
keep  his  word,  at  whatever  cost  to  him- 
self. For  reasons  satisfactory  to  itself, 
Germany  broke  its  pledge  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Belgium. 
It  is  another  characteristic  of  civilization 
to  cherish  the  works  of  art  which  have 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past.  For 
reasons  satisfactory  to  itself  Germany 
destroyed  Louvain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. It  is  a  final  characteristic  of 
civilized  man  to  be  humane  and  to  refrain 
from  ill-treating  the  blameless.  For  rea- 
sons satisfactory  to  itself  Germany 
dropped  bombs  in  the  unbesieged  City  of 


Antwerp  and  caused  the  death  of  inno- 
cent women  and  children.  Here  are  three 
instances  where  German  culture  has  been 
tested  and  found  wanting. 

The  Standard  Bearer  of  Culture. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  war  has  its 
own  exigencies  and  that  these  three  in- 
stances of  uncivilized  conduct  partook  of 
the  nature  of  military  necessities.  Turn- 
ing from  the  outrages  of  war  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  peace,  let  us  make  a  dis- 
interested attempt  to  find  out  just  what 
foundation  there  may  be  for  the  implicit 
assertion  that  Germany  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  civilization. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  petty  to  point  out 
that  manners  are  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  civilization,  and  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  Germans  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  French  and 
the  English.  But  it  is  not  insignificant 
to  record  that  the  Germans  alone  retain 
a  barbaric  mediaeval  alphabet,  while  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe  has  adopted  the 
more  legible  and  more  graceful  Roman 
letter;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note 
that  German  press  style  is  cumbrous 
and  uncouth.  Taken  collectively,  these 
things  seem  to  show  German  culture  is 
a  little  lacking  in  the  social  instinct,  the 
desire  to  make  things  easy  and  pleasant 
for  others.  It  is  this  social  instinct 
which  is  the  dominating  influence  in 
French  civilization  and  which  has  given 
to  French  civilization  its  incomparable 
urbanity  and  amenity.  It  is  to  the 
absence  of  this  social  instinct,  to  the 
inability  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
other  parties  to  a  discussion,  to  the  un- 
willingness to  appreciate  their  point  of 
view,  that  we  may  ascribe  the  failure  of 
German  diplomacy,  a  failure  which  has 
left  her  almost  without  a  friend  in  her 
hour  of  need.  And  success  in  diplomacy 
is  one  of  the  supreme  tests  of  civili- 
zation. 
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The  claim  asserted  explicity  or  im- 
plicitly in  behalf  of  German  culture 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Germans  are  leaders  in  the  arts  and  in 
the  sciences.  So  far  as  the  art  of  war 
is  concerned  there  is  no  need  today  to 
dispute  the  German  claim.  It  is  to  the 
preparation  for  war  that  Prussia  has 
devoted  its  utmost  energy  for  half  a 
century — ^in  fact,  ever  since  Bismarck 
began  to  make  ready  for  the  seizing 
of  unwilling  Schleswig-Holstein.  And 
so  far  as  the  art  of  music  is  concerned 
there  is  also  no  need  to  cavil. 

But  what  about  the  other  and  more 
purely  intellectual  arts?  How  many  are 
the  contemporary  painters  and  sculptors 
and  architects  of  Germany  who  have 
succeeded  in  winning  the  cosmopolitan 
reputation  which  has  been  the  reward  of 
a  score  of  the  artists  of  France  and  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  artists  of  America? 

Since  Goethe,  Who? 

When  we  consider  the  art  of  letters  we 
find  a  similar  condition.  Germany  has 
had  philosophers  and  historians  of  high 
rank;  but  in  pure  literature,  in  what  used 
to  be  called  "  belles-lettres,"  from  the 
death  of  Goethe  in  1832  to  the  advent  of 
the  younger  generation  of  dramatists, 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  and  the  rest, 
in  the  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century — that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  sixty  years — only  one  German 
author  succeeded  in  winning  a  worldwide 
celebrity — and  Heine  was  a  Hebrew,  who 
died  in  Paris,  out  of  favor  with  his  coun- 
trymen, perhaps  because  he  had  been  un- 
ceasing in  calling  attention  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  German  culture.  There  were 
in  Germany  many  writers  who  appealed 
strongly  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  but 
except  only  the  solitary  Heine  no  German 
writer  attained  to  the  international  fame 
achieved  by  Cooper  and  by  Poe,  by  Walt 
Whitman  and  by  Mark  Twain.  And  it 
was  during  these  threescore  years  of 
literary  aridity  in  Germary  that  there 
was  a  superb  literary  fecundity  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France,  and  that  each  of 
these  countries  produced  at  least  a  score 
of  authors  whose  names  are  known 
throughout   the   world.      Even    sparsely 


settled  Scandinavia  brought  forth  a  tri- 
umvirate, Bjornsen,  Ibsen,  and  Brandes, 
without  compeers  in  Germany.  And 
from  Russia  the  fame  of  Turgenef  and 
of  Tolstoy  spread  abroad  a  knowledge 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  great  people 
who  are  denounced  by  Germans  as  bar- 
barous. 

It  is  probably  in  the  field  of  science, 
pure  and  applied,  that  the  defenders  of 
the  supremacy  of  German  culture  would 
take  their  last  stand.  That  the  German 
contribution  to  science  has  been  impor- 
tant is  indisputable;  yet  it  is  equally 
indisputable  that  the  two  dominating 
scientific  leaders  of  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  Darwin  and 
Pasteur.  It  is  in  chemistry  that  the 
Germans  have  been  pioneers;  yet  the 
greatest  of  modern  chemists  is  Mende- 
leef.  It  was  Hertz  who  made  the  dis- 
covery which  is  the  foundation  of  Mar- 
coni's invention;  but  although  not  a  few 
valuable  discoveries  are  to  be  credited 
to  the  Germans,  perhaps  almost  as  many 
as  to  either  the  French  or  the  British, 
the  German  contribution  in  the  field  of 
invention,  in  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  discovery,  has  been  less  than 
that  of  France,  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Germans  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  development  of  the 
railroad,  the  steamboat,  the  automobile, 
the  aeroplane,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  phonograph,  the  photograph, 
the  moving  picture,  the  electric  light, 
the  sewing  machine,  and  the  reaper  and 
binder.  Even  those  dread  instruments 
of  war,  the  revolver  and  the  machine 
gun,  the  turreted  ship,  the  torpedo,  and 
the  submarine,  are  not  due  to  the  mili- 
tary ardor  of  the  Germans.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  Germans  had  been 
lacking  in  the  inventiveness  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

In  this  inquiry  there  has  been  no  de- 
sire to  deny  the  value  of  the  German  con- 
tributions to  the  arts  and  to  the  sciences. 
These  contributions  are  known  to  all; 
they  speak  for  themselves;  they  redound 
to  the  honor  of  German  culture;  and  for 
them,  whatever  may  be   their  number, 
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the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  eter- 
nally indebted  to  Germany.  But  these 
German  contributions  are  neither  im- 
portant enough  nor  numerous  enough  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  German  cul- 
ture is  superior  or  that  Germany  is  en- 
titled to  think  herself  the  supreme  leader 
of  the  arts  and  of  the  sciences.  No  one 
nation  can  claim  this  lofty  position,  al- 
though few  would  be  so  bold  as  to  deny 
the  superior  achievement  of  the  French 
in  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  English  in  pure 
science. 

Nations  are  never  accepted  by  other 
nations  at  their  own  valuation;  and  the 
Germans  need  not  be  surprised  that  we 
are  now  astonished  to  find  them  assert- 
ing their  natural  self-appreciation,  with 
the  apparent  expectation  that  it  will  pass 
unchallenged.    The  world  owes  a  debt  to 


modem  Germany  beyond  all  question,  bat 
this  is  far  less  than  the  debt  owed  to 
England  and  to  France.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  some  German,  speaking  with 
authority,  should  now  be  moved  to  ex- 
plain to  us  Americans  the  reasons  which 
underlie  the  insistent  assertion  of  the  su- 
periority of  German  civilization.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  forced 
to  gaze  at  certain  of  the  less  pleasant  as- 
pects of  the  German  character;  and  we 
have  been  made  to  see  that  the  militarism 
of  the  Germans  is  in  absolute  contra- 
diction to  the  preaching  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  Goethe,  to  whom  they 
proudly  point  as  the  ultimate  representa- 
tive of  German  culture. 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
Columbia    University    in    the    City    of 
New  York,  Sept.  18,  1914. 


Culture  vs.  Kultur 


By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

CURRENT  discussion  of  the  worth 
of  German  culture  has  been  al- 
most hopelessly  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  when  a  German  speaks 
of  Kultur  he  means  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  what  a  Latin  or  Briton  means 
by  culture.  Kultur  means  the  organized 
efficiency  of  a  nation  in  the  broadest 
sense — its  successful  achievement  in 
civil  and  military  administration,  indus- 
try, commerce,  finance,  and  in  a  quite 
secondary  way  in  scholarship,  letters,  and 
art.  Kultur  applies  to  a  nation  as  a 
whole,  implying  an  enlightened  Govern- 
ment to  which  the  individual  is  strictly 
subordinated.  Thus  Kultur  is  an  at- 
tribute not  of  individuals — whose  particu- 
lar interests,  on  the  contrary,  must  often 
be  sacrificed  to  it — but  of  nations. 

Culture,  for  which  nearest  German 
equivalent  is  Bildung,  is  the  opposite  of 
all  this.  It  is  an  attribute  not  of  nations 
as  a  whole  but  of  accomplished  indi- 
viduals.    It  acquires  national  import  only 


through  the  approval  and  admiration  of 
these  individuals  by  the  rest,  who  share 
but  slightly  in  the  culture  they  applaud. 
The  aim  of  culture  is  the  enlightened 
and  humane  individual,  conversant  with 
the  best  values  of  the  past  and  sensitive 
to  the  best  values  of  the  present.  The 
open-mindedness  and  imagination  im- 
plied in  culture  are  potentially  destruc- 
tive to  a  highly  organized  national 
Kultur.  A  cultured  leader  is  generally 
too  much  alive  to  the  point  of  view  of 
his  rival  to  be  a  wholly  convinced  parti- 
san. Hence  he  lacks  the  intensity,  drive, 
and  narrowness  that  make  for  competi- 
tive success.  He  keeps  his  place  in  the 
sun  not  by  masterfully  overriding  others, 
but  by  a  series  of  delicate  compromises 
which  reconcile  the  apparently  conflict- 
ing claims.  Moreover,  he  has  too  great 
a  respect  for  the  differences  between 
men's  gifts  to  formulate  any  rigid  plan 
which  requires  for  its  execution  a  strict- 
ly regimented  humanity.  He  will  sacri- 
fice a  little  efficiency  that  life  may  be 
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more  various,  rich,  and  delightful. 

Hence  nations  with  cultured  leaders 
have  generally  been  beaten  by  those 
whose  leaders  had  merely  Kultur.  The 
Spartans  and  Macedonians  had  abun- 
dant Kultur;  they  generally  beat  the 
Athenians,  who  had  merely  very  high 
culture.  The  Romans  had  Kultur,  and 
the  Hellenistic  world  wore  their  yoke. 
Germany  unquestionably  has  admirable 
Kultur,  and  none  of  the  mere  cultured 
nations  who  are  leagued  against  her 
could  hope  to  beat  her  singly. 

She  Does  Not  Desire  Culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has 
singularly  little  culture,  has  less  than 
she  had  a  hundred  years  ago,  does  not 
apparently  desire  it.  She  has  willingly 
sacrificed  the  culture  of  a  few  leading 
individuals  to  the  Kultur  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Germany,  as  measured  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cultured  individuals,  takes  a 
very  low  place  today.  Not  only  France 
and  England,  Italy  and  Spain,  but  also 
Russia  and  America,  may  fairly  claim 
a  higher  degree  of  culture.  Here  the 
fetich  of  German  scholarship  should  not 
deceive  us.  Culture — a  balanced  and 
humanized  state  of  mind — is  only  re- 
motely connected  with  scholarship  or 
even  with  education.  A  Spanish  peasant 
or  an  Italian  waiter  may  have  finer 
culture  than  a  German  university  pro- 
fessor. And  in  the  field  of  scholarship, 
Germany  is  in  the  main  chiefly  labori- 
ous, accurate,  and  small-minded.  Her 
scholarship  is  related  not  to  culture,  but 
is  a  minor  expression  of  Kultur.  Such 
scholarly  men  of  letters  as  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, Renan,  Taine,  Boissier,  Gaston  Paris, 
Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Francis  J.  Child, 
Germany  used  to  produce  in  the  days  of 
the  Grimms  and  Schlegels.  She  rarely 
does  so  now.  Her  culture  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  her  Kultur. 

The  claim  of  Germany  to  realize  her 
Kultur  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors 
is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Her  Kultur 
is  unquestionably  higher  than  theirs. 
She  has  a  sharply  realized  idea  of  the 
State,  and  she  has  justified  it  largely 
in  practice.  In  a  certain  patience,  thor- 
oughness,   and    perfection    of    political 


organization  her  pre-eminence  is  unques- 
tionable. The  tone  of  her  apologists 
shows  amazement  and  indignation  over 
the  fact  that  the  world,  so  far  from 
welcoming  the  extension  of  German 
Kultur,  is  actively  hostile  to  that  am- 
bition. Yet,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that 
Germany's  Kultur  is  wholly  good  for 
herself — surely  a  debatable  proposition 
— it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  or  would 
be  a  universal  benefit.  Nations  may 
deliberately  and  legitimately  prefer  their 
culture,  with  its  admitted  disadvantages, 
to  the  Kultur  which  pleases  Germany. 
England  is  often  mocked  for  the  way  in 
which  she  "  muddles  through  "  successive 
perils,  yet  she  may  feel  that  the  stereo- 
typing of  her  people  in  a  rigid  admin- 
istrative frame  might  be  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  constant  preparedness.  As 
for  us  Americans,  we  have  made  a  virtue, 
perhaps  overdone  it,  of  avoiding  a  me- 
chanical Kultur.  We  prefer  the  greatest 
freedom  for  the  individual  to  the  per- 
fectly regimented  state.  We  will  move 
toward  culture  and  cheerfully  assume 
the  necessary  risks  of  the  process. 

Unlovely  and  Impressive. 

In  a  broader  view,  the  war  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  contest  between  the  metallic, 
half-mechanical  Kultur  of  Prussianized 
Germany  and  the  more  flexible  civiliza- 
tions of  States  that  have  inherited  cul- 
ture or  aspire  to  it.  Germany  herself 
has  rejected  the  humane  and  somewhat 
hazardous  ideal  of  culture,  so  she  cannot 
wonder  or  complain  when  she  sees  that 
the  culture  of  the  world  is  almost  unani- 
mously hostile  to  her.  There  is  no  quar- 
rel with  German  Kultur  itself;  merely  a 
feeling  that  it  has  its  drawbacks,  that 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  unlovely  as  it  is 
impressive,  that  there  is  quite  enough 
of  it  in  the  world  already,  and  that  its 
broad  extension  would  be  disastrous. 

Meanwhile  the  nations  of  culture  have 
much  to  learn  from  Germany's  Kultur. 
Flexibility  may  mean  weakness.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  could  well 
have  a  standing  army  and  an  army 
reserve  commensurate  with  its  history 
and  prospects  without  incurring  any 
danger  of  militarism.  There  is,  finally, 
some   disadvantage   in   being   merely   a 
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culture  nation,  for  such  a  nation  can 
add  a  large  measure  of  Kultur  without 
belying  itself.  On  the  contrary,  so 
highly  developed  a  Kultur  nation  as  the 
German  Empire  puts  itself  in  a  position 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  acquire 
any  considerable  degree  of  culture.  Cul- 
ture is  the  enemy  of  such  a  state — it 
must  remain  in  the  Spartan  or  Mace- 
donian stage.  Rome  began  to  decline 
as  soon  as  Hellenistic  culture  got  the 
ascendency  over  the  old  Latin  Kultur. 
Kultur,  in  short,  galvanizes;  culture 
liberates.  A  survey  of  modern  Germany 
hardly  warrants  a  desire  for  her  world 
dominion. 


If  any  reader  is  still  unclear  about  the 
distinction  between  culture  and  Kultur, 
let  him  examine  his  most-gifted  friends 
as  to  their  sympathies  in  the  present 
war,  choosing,  of  course,  persons  who 
have  no  racial  reasons  for  taking  sides. 
Almost  without  exception  he  will  find 
they  fall  into  two  sharply  defined 
classes.  The  mental  characteristics  of 
his  pro-German  friends  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly illustrate  Kultur  quite  concretely, 
while  he  may  read  the  meznin-^  of  cul- 
ture in  his  more-gifted  friends  who  favor 
the  Allies. 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Princeton,  Nov.  6,  1914. 


The  Trespass  in  Belgium 


By  John  Grier  Hibben. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  Yorjf  Times: 

SOME  time  ago  I  received  with 
many  others  an  appeal  "  To  the 
Civilized  World!  "  from  certain 
distinguished  representatives  of 
German  science  and  art.  I  at  once  wrote 
to  Prof.  Eucken,  whom  I  know,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  signers  of  this  document.  I 
wished  to  draw  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  second  statement  of  this  appeal, 
which  is  as  follows: 

It  is  not  true  that  we  trespassed  In  neu- 
tral Belg^ium.  It  has  been  proved  that 
France  and  England  had  resolved  on 
such  a  trespass,  and  it  has  likewise  been 
proved  that  Belgium  had  agreed  to  their 
doing  so, 

and  I  stated  to  him  that  "  It  is  naturally 
to  be  expected  of  a  group  of  scholars 
that  where  reference  is  made  to  proof, 
some  citation  should  be  given  both  of  the 
sources  of  the  proof  and  of  its  nature. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  scholarly 
method  in  the  treatment  of  any  subject 
whatsoever  that  one  should  cite  his  au- 
thority as  regards  every  important  and 
significant  statement  that  is  made.  No 
one  of  the  distinguished  group  of  schol- 


ars signing  their  names  to  this  letter 
would  think  of  writing  an  article  in  his 
own  specialty  and  not  add  in  the  text  or 
in  a  footnote  the  complete  list  of  authori- 
ties for  his  several  assertions. 

In  your  appeal,  however,  the  most 
important  statement  by  far  which  you 
make,  and  the  one  bearing  most  inti- 
mately upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
your  nation,  is  left  without  even  the  at- 
tempt to  support  it,  save  the  bare  asser- 
tion by  you  and  your  colleagues.  In  the 
interests  of  a  fair  understa-^ding  of  Ger- 
many's position,  I  feel  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  you  to  give  us  who  are  under 
such  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  German 
scholarship  in  our  own  lives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
which  definitely  bear  upon  this  present 
situation." 

At  the  time  of  writing  Prof.  Eucken,  I 
also  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Shipley,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  asking  him  if  he 
could  get  for  me  some  authoritative  state- 
ment from  the  British  Foreign  Office 
concerning  the  assertion  that  "  it  has 
been   proved   that   France   and   England 
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had  resolved  on  such  a  trespass,  and  it 
has  likewise  been  proved  that  Belgium 
had  agreed  to  their  doing  so."  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shipley, 
stating  that  Lord  Haldane  had  prepared 
a  statement  in  answer  to  this  question. 
Thinking  that  your  readers  would  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  this,  I  am  sending  it 
to  you.    Faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24,  1914. 


(TncJosure  from  Lord  Haldane  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.) 

10  Downing  St.,  Whitehall,  S.  W.,  Nov.  14. 

Dear  Master  of  Christ's :  The  inclosed 
memoranda  have  been  specially  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to  your 
question.     Yours  truly,  HALDANE. 


(MEMORANDUM. ) 

It  Is  quite  untrue  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  ever  arranged  with  Belgium 
to  trespass  on  her  country  in  case  of  war, 
or  that  Belgium  had  agreed  to  this.  The 
strategic  dispositions  of  Germany,  espe- 
cially as  regards  railways,  have  for  some 
years  given  rise  to  the  apprehension  that 
Germany  would  attack  France  through 
Belgium.  Whatever  military  discussions 
have  taken  place  before  this  war  have  been 
limited  entirely  to  the  suggestion  of  what 
could  be  done  to  defend  France  if  Ger- 
many attacked  her  through  Belgium. 

The  Germans  have  stated  that  we  con- 
templated sending  troops  to  Belgium.  We 
had  never  committed  ourselves  at  all  to 
the  sending  of  troops  to  the  Continent, 
and  we  had  never  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  troops  to  Belgium  to 
attack  Germany. 

The  Germans  have  stated  that  British 
military  stores  had  been  placed  at  Mau- 
beuge,  a  French  fortress  near  the  Belgian 
frontier,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  that  this  is  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
attack  Germany  through  Belgium.  No 
British  soldiers  and  no  British  stores  were 
landed  on  the  Continent  till  after  Germany 
had  invaded  Belgium  and  Belgium  had 
appealed  to  France  and  England  for  as- 
sistance. It  was  only  after  this  appeal 
that  British  troops  were  sent  to  France; 
and,  if  the  Germans  found  British  muni- 
tions of  war  in  Maubeuge,  these  munitions 
were  sent  with  our  expedition  to  Prance 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  idea 
of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was 
never  discussed  or  contemplated  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  extract  inclosed,  which  is  taken 
from  an  official  publication  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  and  the  extract  from 
an  official  statement  by  the  Belgian  Min- 


ister of  War,  prove  that  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernent  had  never  connived,  or  been  will- 
ing to  connive,  at  the  breach  of  the  treaty 
that  made  the  maintenance  of  Belgian 
neutrality  an  international  obligation.  The 
moment  that  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
that  this  treaty  might  be  violated  the 
British  Government  made  an  appeal  for 
an  assurance  from  both  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  had  been  done  in  1870  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  neither  of  those  countries 
would  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
if  the  other  country  respected  it.  The 
French  agreed,  the  Germans  declined  to 
agree.  The  appeal  made  by  the  British 
Government  is  to  be  found  in  our  first 
"  White  Paper  "  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

The  reason  why  Germany  would  not 
agree  was  stated  very  frankly  by  Herr 
von  Jagow,  the  German  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  our 
Ambassador  in  Berlin ;  and  it  is  recorded 
in  the  second  "  White  Paper  "  that  we 
published.  The  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  throughout  has  been  to  en-- 
deavor  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, and  we  never  thought  of  sending 
troops  to  Belgium  until  Germany  had  In- 
vaded it  and  Belgium  had  appealed  for  as- 
sistance to  maintain  the  international 
treaty. 

We  have  knovsrn  for  some  years  past 
that  in  Holland,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Nor- 
way the  Germans  have  inspired  the  appre- 
hension that,  if  England  was  at  war  with 
Germany,  England  would  violate  the 
neutrality  of  those  countries  and  seize 
some  of  their  harbors.  This  allegation  «s 
as  baseless  as  the  allegation  about  our 
intention  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, and  events  have  shown  it  to  be  so. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  Germany  to 
attribute  to  others  the  designs  that  she 
herself  entertains ;  as  it  is  clear  now  that, 
for  some  long  time  past,  it  has  been  a 
settled  part  of  her  strategic  plans  to  at- 
tack France  through  Belgium.  A  state- 
ment is  inclosed,  which  was  issued  by  us 
on  Oct.  14  last,  dealing  with  this  point. 

This  memorandum  and  its  inclosures 
should  provide  ample  material  for  a  reply 
to  the  German  statements. 

Foreign  Office,  Nov.  9,  1914. 


Belgian  Official  Denials. 

Here  is  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  note  of 
Aug.  3  sent  by  M.  Davignon,  Belgian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Herr  von 
Below  Saleske,  the  German  Minister  at 
Brussels,  included  in  the  Belgian  "  Gray 
Paper,"  and  printed  in  full  in  The  Nrw 
York  Times  of  Oct.  18  and  reprinted  in 
The  Times's  pamphlet  of  the  war's  diplo- 
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matic  papers.  This  is  the  note  express- 
ing the  "  profound  and  painful  surprise  " 
caused  to  Kinj?  Albert's  Government  by 
the  German  invitation  to  it  to  abandon 
Belgian  neutrality  and  denying  thai 
France  had,  as  alleged  by  Germany, 
manifested  any  such  intention. 

A  second  inclosure  gives  this  clipping 
from  The  London  Times  of  Sept.  30: 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  German  press  has  been  attempting: 
to  persuade  the  public  that  If  Germany 
herself  had  not  violated  Belgian  neutral- 
ity, France  or  Great  Britain  would  have 
done  so.  It  has  declared  that  French 
and  British  troops  had  marched  Into  Bel- 
glum  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
We  have  received  from  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister of  War  an  official  statement  which 
denies  absolutely  these  allegations.  It  de- 
clares, on  the  one  hand,  that  "  before 
Aug.  3  not  a  single  French  soldier  had 
set  foot  on  Belgian  territory,"  and,  again, 
"  It  is  untrue  that  on  Aug.  4  there  was  a 
single  English  soldier  In  Belgium."  It 
adds: 

"  For  long  past  Great  Britain  knew  that 
the  Belgian  Army  would  oppose  by  force 
a  '  preventive  '  disembarkation  of  British 
troops  In  Belgium.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment did  not  hesitate  at  the  time  of  the 
Agadlr  crisis  to  warn  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors, in  terms  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, of  its  formal  Intention  to 
compel  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium by  every  means  at  Its  disposal,  and 
against  attempts  upon  It  from  any  and 
every  quarter." 

The   "Agreement"  of   1903. 
The    third    incfosure    is    this    British 
official  communique: 

14  October,  1914. 
The  story  of  an  alleged  Anglo-Belgian 
agreement  of  1906  published  in  the  Ger- 
man press,  and  based  on  documents  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Brussels,  is  only  a 
fresh  edition  of  a  story  which  has  been 


reproduced  in  variou*  forms  and  denied 
on  several  occasions.  No  such  agreement 
has  ever  existed. 

As  the  Germans  well  know,  Qen.  Qrler- 
son  Is  dead  and  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Barnard- 
iston  Is  commanding  the  British  forces 
before  Tslng-tau.  In  1908  Gen.  Grierson 
was  on  the  General  Staff  at  the  War 
Office,  and  Col.  Barnardiston  was  Mili- 
tary Attach^  at  Brussels.  In  view  of  the 
solemn  guarantee  given  by  Great  Britain 
to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
against  violation  from  any  side,  some  aca- 
demic discussions  may,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Col.  Barnardiston,  have 
taken  place  between  Gen.  Grierson  and 
the  Belgian  military  authorities  as  to  what 
assistance  the  British  Army  might  be  able 
to  afford  to  Belgium  should  one  of  her 
neighbors  violate  that  neutrality.  Some 
notes  with  reference  to  the  subject  may 
exist  in  the  archives  at  Brussels. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  date  men- 
tioned, namely,  1906,  was  the  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  Germany  had.  as  In 
1911,  adopted  a  threatening  attitude  to- 
ward France  with  regard  to  Morocco,  and, 
in  view  of  the  apprehensions  existing  of 
an  attack  on  France  through  Belgium,  it 
was  natural  that  possible  eventualities 
should  be  discussed. 

The  impossibility  of  Belgium  having 
been  a  party  to  any  agreement  of  the 
nature  Indicated  or  to  any  design  for  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  reiterated  declarations  that 
she  has  made  for  many  years  past  that 
she  would  resist  to  the  utmost  any  viola- 
tion of  her  neutrality  from  whatever  quar- 
ter and  in  whatever  form  such  violation 
might  come. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  these 
charges  of  aggressive  designs  on  the  part 
of  other  powers  are  made  by  Germany, 
who,  since  1906,  has  established  an 
elaborate  network  of  strategical  railways 
leading  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Belgian 
frontier  through  a  barren,  thinly  popu- 
lated tract,  deliberately  constructed  to 
permit  of  the  sudden  attack  upon  Bel- 
gium, which  was  carried  out  two  months 
ago. 


Apportioning  the  Blame 


By  Arthur  v.  Briesen. 

Of  the  law  firm  of  Briesen  &  Knauth  ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  New  York  Univer- 
sity ;  philanthropist ;  has  served  the  American  public  as  head  of  Important 
civic  bodies  and  Governmental  commissions. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

HAVING    been    requested   by   you 
to   express   my  viels   with   ref- 
erence   to    the    war    which    is 
now  lacerating  Europe,  I   take 
pleasure  to  comply  with  your  desire. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  am,  of 
course,  under  obligations  to  be  neutral 
and  to  send  no  ammunition  to  either 
belligerent.  At  the  same  time  the  Ger- 
man blood  in  my  veins  naturally  causes 
me  to  sympathize  with  Germany  in  this 
conflict.  But  even  if  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  any  matter  of  sympathy, 
if  we  look  upon  the  situation  in  an 
entirely  unbiased  spirit,  the  conclusion 
which  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  ap- 
pears to  be  irresistible. 

The  questions  that  seem  to  have  agi- 
tated the  American  public  mostly  in  con- 
nection with  this  awful  conflict  have 
been: 

First— Who    is    to    blame    for    bringing" 

about  this  war,   and. 
Second— Assuming    that    Germany     was 

not   to   blame   for   beginning   the   war,    is 

she  to  blatne  for  violating  the  neutrality 

of  Belgium? 

If  we  should  find  the  fault  regarding 
the  first  question  to  lie  primarily  with 
England  and  secondarily  with  Russia, 
we  should  at  once  clear  the  German 
people  and  their  Government  from  the 
charge  that  has  heretofore  been  brought 
against  them  for  having  incited  the  war. 
And  if  we  should  find  that  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  was  not  binding  upon  any 
country  whose  existence  or  whose  inter- 
ests were  threatened  by  other  countries, 
that  fact  would  then  absolve  either 
country  from  a  charge  which  thus  far 
seems  to  have  been  brought  against  one 
of  them. 


How  was  the  war  brought  about?  As 
far  back  as  1906  it  is  known,  and  can 
be  proved  by  the  files  of  New  York 
papers,  to  say  nothing  of  official  corre- 
spondence now  found  in  Brussels  and 
elsewhere,  that  measures  were  started 
by  England  to  circumscribe  or  isolate 
the  German  Empire,  and  treaties  were 
entered  between  England,  France,  and 
Russia  (the  Triple  Entente)  to  insure 
joint  action  against  Germany  when  nec- 
essary. 

Germany  herself  has  been  peaceful, 
progressive,  and  anxious  to  retain  her 
position  as  a  nation  undisturbed  by 
others,  as  a  nation  that  should  advance 
in  art,  in  science,  in  population,  and  in 
all  things  that  make  happiness  through 
peace.  What  was  the  situation  in  other 
countries  ? 

Since  1870  France  had  cried  for  re- 
venge {revanche).  Its  school  books, 
newspapers,  public  speakers,  and  political 
leaders  were  all  charged  with  the  one 
great  idea  of  seeking  revenge  against 
Germany  for  having  retaken  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  in  1870,  which  France  had 
wrongfully  occupied  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had 
been  German  for  centuries  before;  they 
were  wrested  from  Germany  without 
even  a  semblance  of  an  excuse  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  largely  German  in  language  and 
in  spirit  in  1870.  Goethe's  studies  in 
Strassburg  and  his  visits  to  Frederica 
von  Sesenheim  in  the  eighteenth  century 
show  that  he  was  living  in  a  German 
country  whenever  he  was  in  Alsace.  .  A 
united  Germany  did  not  exist  prior  to 
1870.  However,  the  cry  for  revenge  was 
there,  and  France  distinctly  declared  it 
to  be  her  policy  to  take  her  revenge  as 
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Boon  as  opportunity  offered.  France 
was,  therefore,  a  pronounced  enemy  of 
Germany  ever  since  1870,  and  when 
asked  by  the  German  Government  on 
July  31,  1914,  whether  she  would  remain 
neutral  in  a  Russian-German  war  (An- 
nex 25,  German  "  White  Paper ")  she 
answered:  "  France  would  do  that  which 
might  be  required  of  her  by  her  inter- 
ests." This  answer  was  given  on  Aug. 
1,  1914,  (Annex  27,  German  "White 
Paper.")  Today  we  may  well  ask  France 
whether,  since  Aug.  1,  1914,  she  has  done 
that  which  was  required  by  her  interests. 
Russia  may  next  be  looked  at.  How 
did  Russia  become  involved  in  this  con- 
test ?  The  little  kingdom  of  Servia,  which 
had  familiarized  itself  with  the  fine 
art  of  disposing  of  crowned  heads  by 
throwing  its  King  and  Queen,  Alexandra 
and  Draga,  out  of  the  window  of  their 
castle,  caused  through  its  officials  and 
its  followers  to  have  the  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne  and  his  wife  cruelly  as- 
sassinated on  June  28,  1914.  This  assas- 
sination was  an  act  of  enmity  toward 
Austria  and  a  step  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Servia.  Deeming  her  existence 
threatened  and  her  national  dignity  of- 
fended, Austria  sent  a  rather  sharp  de- 
mand under  date  of  July  23,  1914,  to 
Servia,  requiring  prompt  and  thorough 
satisfaction  for  the  gross  attack  made 
upon  her  and  her  reigning  family  through 
Servia's  official  directions. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  British 
"  White  Book "  shows  that  three  days 
before,  on  July  20,  1914,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  (Paper  1,  British  "White  Book,") 
wrote  to  Sir  E.  Goschen,  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  a  letter  in  which  he 
states : 

Tn  fact,  the  more  Austria  could  keep 
her  demand  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
the  stronger  the  Justification  she  could 
produce  for  malting  any  demand,  the  more 
chance  there  would  be  of  smoothing 
things  over.  /  hated  the  idea  of  a  war 
bettoeen  any  of  the  great  powers,  and 
that  any  of  them  should  be  drngged  into 
a  war  by  St-rvia  would  be  detestable. 

On  July  24,  1914,  the  Austrian  mes- 
sage to  Servia  became  known  to  all 
countries,  and  on  the  same  day  Sir  George 
Buchanan,  British  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  wrote  that  he  had  been  asked 


by  Mr.  Sazonof,  Russian  Minister  of 
Forsign  Affairs,  to  meet  him  at  the 
French  Embassy  to  discuss  matters,  as 
Austria's  step  clearly  meant  that  war 
was  imminent.  He  wrote  that  Mr. 
Sazonof  expressed  himself  as  follows 
(British  Paper  6): 

He  hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  fall  to  proclaim  their 
solidarity  with  Russia  and  France.  The 
French  Ambassador  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  France  would  fulfill  all  the 
obligations  entailed  by  her  alliance  with 
Russia,  if  necessity  arose,  besides  support- 
ing Russia  strongly  in  any  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Later,  on  July  29,  1914,  Sir  George 
Buchanan  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
(Paper  72,  English  "White  Book")  as 
follows: 

I  made  It  clear  to  his  Excellency  that, 
Russia  being  thoroughly  in  earnest,  a 
general  war  could  not  be  averted  If  Servia 
were  attacked   by   Austria. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  would  not  have 
said  that  if  he  had  not  been  authorized 
to  do  so.  He  would  not  have  said  a 
"  general  war  could  not  be  averted  if 
Servia  were  attacked  by  Austria  ";  and 
by  "  general  war  "  he  meant,  and  we  all 
understand  he  meant,  a  war  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia  on  one  side 
and  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  other. 

Servia's  reply  to  the  demand  of  Aus- 
tria, which  was  dated  July  25,  1914,  not 
being  deemed  satisfactory,  Austria  pro- 
ceeded to  a  punitive  expedition  against 
Servia,  and  she  repeatedly  asserted  and 
assured  all  the  other  powers  that  the 
expedition  was  merely  punitive  and  that 
neither  the  independence  nor  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Servia  were  at  all 
involved  or  in  any  danger. 

But  all  this  had  no  effect  upon  Russia. 
In  fact,  when  Russia  was  first  informed 
of  the  Austrian  demand  (Annex  4,  Ger- 
man "  White  Book  ")  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Sazonof  made  wild  complaints 
on  July  24,  1914,  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary. What  he  said  most  definitely  was 
this: 

That  Russia  could  not  possibly  permit 
the  Servian- Austrian  dispute  to  be  con- 
fined   to    the    parties    concirned. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  Russian 
situation  and  of  the  Russian  intention. 
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Russia  wanted,  of  course,  to  expand  its 
realm  as  far  westward  as  possible,  and 
it  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  dreadful  insult  and 
cruelty  practiced  by  Servia  on  Austria, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  punishment  of 
Servia,  but  also  to  proceed  against  Ger- 
many, for,  as  Paper  4  says :  "  Russia 
could  not  possibly  permit  the  Servian- 
Austrian  dispute  to  be  confined  to  the 
parties  concerned." 

Who,  then,  was  to  blame  for  not  allow- 
ing the  war  to  be  confined,  for  not  per- 
mitting Austria  to  punish  the  murderers 
of  her  King,  but  utilizing  this  opportunity 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the 
great  war  which  Russia  and  France  had 
carefully  prepared  long  ago?  The  great 
war  which  should  involve  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  in  a  conflict,  and  threaten 
to  extinguish  Austria  and  to  carry  bar- 
barism into  the  heart  of  Europe!  She 
did  not  permit  the  Servian- Austrian  dis- 
pute to  be  confined  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Again,  in  Paper  56,  (English  "White 
Book,")  we  find  the  English  Ambassador 
to  Austria  writing  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
on  July  27,  1914,  the  following: 

If  actual  war  broke  out  with  Servia  it 
would  be  impossible  to  localize  it,  for 
Russia  was  not  prepared  to  give  way 
again. 

Again,  in  Paper  72,  (English  "White 
Book,")  dated  July  28,  1914,  from  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Russia  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey: 

I  made  it  clear  to  his  Excellency  (Ger- 
man Ambassador)  that,  Russia  being 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  a  general  war  could 
not  be  averted  if  Servia  were  attacked  by 
Austria. 

Paper  121,   (English  "White  Book,") 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  under  date  of  July  31, 1914: 
He    (the    German    Secretary    of    State) 
again  assured  me  that  both  the  Emperor 
William,   at  the  request  of  the   Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  German  Foreigrn  Office 
had   even  up   till   last  night   been   urging 
Austria  to   show   willingness   to   continue 
discussions — and     telegraphic     and     tele- 
phonic communications  from  Vienna  had 
been  of  a  promising  nature — but  Russia's 
mobilization  had  spoiled  everything. 

I  could  repeat,  ad  infinitum,  quotations 


from  these  books  to  show  that  Russia 
not  only  wanted  this  war  if  Austria 
wanted  to  punish  Servia  for  her  mis- 
deeds, but  started  it  against  the  protest 
of  Germany,  and  started  it,  I  sincerely 
believe,  largely  because  encouraged  by 
Great  Britain. 

England:  The  letter  written  by  the 
Belgian  Charge  at  St.  Petersburg  to  his 
Government  on  July  30,  1914,  which  let- 
ter was  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  Oct.  7,  1914,  and  which  letter, 
nearly  a  month  before,  had  been  pub- 
lished abroad  and  never  disavowed  by 
the  Belgian  Government,  states  distinct- 
ly on  the  part  of  Belgium: 

What  is  incontestable  is  that  Oermany  ^ 
has  striven  here,  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  to 
find  some  means  of  avoiding  a  general 
conflict.  •  *  *  M.  Sazonof,  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  has  declared  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Russia  not  to 
hold  herself  ready  and  to  mobilize,  but 
that  these  preparations  were  not  directed 
against  Germany.  This  morning  an  offi- 
cial communique  to  the  newspapers  an- 
nounces that  "  the  reserves  have  been 
called  under  arms  in  a  certain  number  of 
Governments."  Knowing  the  discreet 
nature  of  the  official  communique,  one 
can  without  fear  assert  that  m,obilization 
is  going  on  everywhere. 

♦  *  *  One  can  truly  ask  one's  self 
whether  the  whole  world  does  not  desire 
war  and  is  trying  merely  to  retard  its 
declaration  a  little  in  order  to  gain  time. 
England  began  by  allowing  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  she  did  not  want  to  be  drawn 
into  a  conflict.  Sir  George  Buchanan 
(British  Ambassador)  said  that  openly. 
Today  one  is  firmly  convinced  at  St. 
Petersburg — one  has  even  the  assurance 
of  it — that  England  will  support  France. 
This  support  is  of  enormous  weight,  and 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  the 
upper  hand  to  the  war  party. 

The  German  Emperor  during  these 
times  believed  England  to  be  really  and 
honestly  striving  to  avoid  the  war;  he 
went  so  far  as  to  announce  in  one  of  his 
letters  published  in  the  "  White  Book  " 
that  "  he  had  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
England  tried  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution."  It  certainly  now  appears  that 
all  this  while  England  had  made  her  ar- 
rangements with  France  and  with  Rus- 
sia, and  had  strengthened  the  war  party 
in  Russia  to  such  an  extent  that  Russia's 
desire  to  set  Europe  afire  was  rendered 
possible. 
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Belgian  neutrality.  It  is  charged  that 
Germany  violated  an  alleged  treaty  with 
Belgium,  which  treaty  is  supposed  to 
have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Bel- 
gium. When  Germany  found  her  efforts 
to  maintain  peace  frustrated,  Russian 
troops  having  crossed  the  German 
frontier  on  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  1, 
while  France  opened  hostilities  on  Aug. 
2,  she  announced  to  Belgium  on  Aug.  2, 
1914,  that  she  found  herself  under  obli- 
gation, to  prevent  a  French  attack 
through  Belgium,  to  pass  through  Bel- 
gian territory;  she  expressed  her  readi- 
ness to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  possessions  and  to  pay 
any  damage  caused  if  Belgium  would,  in 
a  friendly  way,  permit  such  a  passage  of 
troops  through  it. 

The  English  "White  Book"  contains, 
Paper  151,  dated  Aug.  3,  1914,  which 
paper  we  repeat  in  full: 

(British  Minister  to  Belgium  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey.) 

French  Government  have  offered 
through  their  Military  Attach^  the  sup- 
port of  five  French  Army  corps  to  the 
Belgian  Government.  Following  reply  has 
been  received  today :  We  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  French  Government  for 
offering  eventual  support.  In  the  actual 
circumstances,  however,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  appeal  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
powers.  Belgian  Government  will  decide 
later  on  the  action  which  they  may  think 
it  necessary  to  take. 

In  short,  Belgium  says  in  the  foregoing 
notice  to  France,  that  she  does  not  pro- 
pose to  appeal  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
powers. 

Was  Germany  justified  in  disregarding 
any  previous  treaty  which  related  co  Bel- 
gium if  her  interests  required  her  so 
to  do? 

United  States  Supreme  Court:  In  its 
unanimous  opinion  in  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion cases,  reported  on  Pages  581  to 
611  of  Vol.  130  of  United  States  Reports, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  this  very  question  before  it.  A  treaty 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  United 
Slates  and  China,  allowing  Chinese  sub- 
jects the  right  to  visit  and  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  to  there  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.     After  that 


treaty  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed 
in  violation  of  the  treaty,  providing  it 
to  be  unlawful  thereafter  for  Chinese 
laborers  to  enter  the  United  States.  The 
question  was,  whether  we  had  the  right 
to  violate  a  treaty  solemnly  entered  into 
with  another  country?  On  this  subject 
the  court  said  (Page  600): 

The  effect  of  legislation  upon  conflictins: 
treaty  stipulations  was  elaborately  consid- 
ered in  Thb  Head  Monet  Cases,  and  it 
was  there  adjudged  "  that  so  far  aa  a 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with 
any  foreign  nation  can  become  the  sub- 
ject of  Judicial  cognizance  In  the  courts 
of  this  country,  it  is  subject  to  such  acts 
as  Congress  may  pass  for  its  enforcement, 
modification,  or  repeal,"  112  U.  S.  580, 
509.  This  doctrine  was  affirmed  and  fol- 
lowed In  WHiTNEr  V.  Robertson,  124  U.  S. 
190,  195.  It  will  not  be  presumed  that  the 
legislative  department  of  the  Government 
will  lightly  pass  laws  which  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  treaties  of  the  country;  but 
that  circumstances  may  arise  which  would 
not  only  justify  the  Oovemment  in  dis- 
regarding their  stipulations,  but  demand 
in  the  interests  of  the  country  that  it 
should  do  so,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Unexpected  events  may  call  for  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
calls  attention  to  an  act  passed  in  1798, 
declaring  that  the  United  States  were 
freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  previous  treaties  with  France. 
This  subject  was  fully  considered  by  Jus- 
tice Curtis,  who  held,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  says  (Page  602):  "That  whilst  it 
would  always  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
gravity  and  delicacy  to  refuse  to  exe- 
cute a  treaty,  the  power  to  do  so  was  a 
prerogative  of  which  no  nation  could  be 
deprived  without  deeply  affecting  its  in- 
dependence." 

We  observe,  therefore,  that  under  our 
own  ideas  of  international  law  the  United 
States  claims  the  right  to  disregard  its 
stipulations  if  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try should  require  it.  And  the  same 
right  we  should  concede  to  other  nations. 
Particularly  to  Germany  in  the  present 
instance,  when  we  find  her  battling  for 
her  very  existence  against  enemies  that 
seek  to  destroy  her,  against  enemies  that 
surround  her  on  all  sides,  against  ene- 
mies that  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  troops 
into  the  conflict  from  the  wilds  of  Africa 
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and  Asia,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
drag  Japan  into  this  war,  causing  her  to 
disregard  Chinese  neutrality  in  her  effort 
to  capture  a  small  settlement,  lawfully 
occupied  in  China  by  a  handful  of  Ger- 
man soldiers. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  the  British 
sentiment,  as  expressed  by  Gladstone  re- 
garding Belgium  neutrality  in  the  year 
1870: 

But  I  am  not  able  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  have  held  in  this 
House,  what  plainly  amounts  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  guarantee  is  binding  to  every  party 
to  it,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  par- 
ticular position  in  which  it  may  find  itself 
at  the  time  when  the  occasion  for  acting 
on  the  question  arises. 

This  shows  that  England  herself  re- 
served the  right,  whenever  her  interests 
required  her  to  do  so,  to  act  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  with  Belgium.  That,  at 
least,  is  my  understanding  of  Gladstone's 
language.  England  did  not  respect 
Danish  neutrality  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  she  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen  because  her  interests  re- 
quired, and  England  does  not  now, 
through  its  Asiatic  ally,  and  directly, 
respect  Chinese  neutrality,  claiming  the 
right  primarily  to  consult  her  own  in- 
terests. Should  this  right,  asserted  by 
our  own  Supreme  Court,  and  actually 
assumed  by  England  and  Japan,  be 
denied  to  Germany?  Finally,  I  under- 
stand that  The  Hague  Conference  of 
1907  drafted  a  convention  which  reads: 

The   territory  of  neutral  powers   is  in- 
violable.    Belligerents    are    forbidden    to 
move  troops  or  convoys  of  either  muni- 
tions of  war  or  supplies  across  the  terri- 
tory of  a  neutral  power.     Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  re- 
fused   to    sign    it    and    did    not    sign    it. 
Russia  was  not  represented. 
Militarism.     There  is  one  more  sub- 
ject which  many  people  in  this  country 
have  failed  to  understand,  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  militarism.    German  mili- 
tarism   is    supposed    to    be    something 
dreadful,  and  many  good  people  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advance  toward 
eternal  peace  if  that  militarism  could  be 
wiped  out.     Well,  now,  let  us  see. 

If  Germany  did  not  require  every  one 
of  her  sons  to  spend  a  year,  or  at  most 


two  years,  in  the  army,  and  if  she  had 
not  provided  for  all  these  men  sufficient 
arms  and  accoutrements  for  immediate 
use  in  case  of  war,  what  would  have 
happened  when  Russia  entered  her  ter- 
ritory, or  when  France  came  on  a  like 
errand  ? 

Any  one  who  lives  among  enemies  is 
expected  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  to 
defend  himself  should  they  attack  him, 
be  he  ever  so  peaceful. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  of 
America  was  born  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Germany.  Every  country  around 
it  had  a  slice  of  it.  Napoleon  took  the 
larger  western  part  of  Germany  as  his 
property,  England  held  Hanover,  the 
former  Kingdom  of  Poland  held  Saxony, 
Austria  held  Silesia,  and  so  there  was 
no  Germany.  The  Teutonic  races  had 
no  home  in  which  they  could  develop 
and  live  without  interference  by  others. 
To  prevent  such  interference  Germany 
of  all  nations  needed  an  army;  to  pre- 
vent similar  interference  at  sea  Eng- 
land of  all  nations  needed  a  navy.  That 
great  British  Navy  bears  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  at  sea  which  the  German  Army 
bears  to  the  protection  of  Germany  on 
land. 

To  sum  up,  what  are  the  countries 
fighting  for?  Russia  for  her  enlarge- 
ment; she  has  no  grudge  whatever 
against  Germany  except  that  it  exists. 
France  for  revenge;  she  has  no  grudge 
whatever  against  Germany  except  that 
she  wants  revenge  for  1870.  What 
grudge  has  England  against  Germany, 
except  that  Germany  has  grown  com- 
mercially, financially,  and  industrially  to 
a  position  which  threatens  to  crowd  Eng- 
land into  a  second  rank?  Jealousy  ap- 
pears to  control  the  English  attitude. 

The   position   apparently   assumed   by 
England  is  best  expressed  by  the  King 
of   England  in   his   telegram   to   Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  dated  July  30,  1914: 
My  Government  is  doing  its  utmost,  sug- 
gesting to  Russia  and  France  to  suspend 
further   military   preparations   if   Austria 
will  consent  to  be  satisfied  with  occupa- 
tion of  Belgrade  and  neighboring  Servian 
territory  as  a  hostage  for  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  her  demands,  other  coftntries 
meanwhile  suspending  their  war  prepara- 
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tlons.  Trust  William  will  use  his  great 
influence  to  induce  Austria  to  accept  this 
proposal,  thus  proving  that  Germany  and 
KnRJand  art*  working  toBctltor  to  prevent 
what  would  be  an  International  catas- 
trophe. 

On  July  31,  the  very  next  day,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  wrote  the  telegram,  No. 
Ill,  (English  "White  Book,")  to  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  in  which 
we  find  the  following: 

I  would  undertake  to  sound  St.  Peters- 
burg, whether  it  would  l>e  possible  for  the 
four  disinterested  powers  to  offer  to  Aus- 
tria that  they  would  undertake  to  see  that 
she  obtained  full  satisfaction  of  her  de- 
mands on  Servia,  provided  that  they  did 
not  Impair  Servian  sovereignty  and  the 
integrity  of  Servian  territory.  Aa  your 
Excellency  is  aware,  Austria  haa  already 
declared  her  wilUngneaa  to  reaped  them. 
(Established  by  Paper  3,  July  24,  and 
Paper  5,  July  20,  Gernoan  "White  Book.") 


Hence,  we  find  that  all  King  George 
said  he  wanted  had  been  granted,  and 
yet  England  entered  into  the  war.  Why  ? 
Probably  because  she  thought,  as  France 
had  expressed  it,  that  she  acted  in  pur- 
suance of  her  interests. 

And  what  is  Germany  fighting  for? 
Does  she  want  anything  from  anybody? 
She  wants  to  be  left  alone;  she  always 
wanted  to  be  left  alone;  she  prospered 
while  she  was  left  alone;  she  grew  while 
she  was  left  alone.  Not  being  left  alone 
she  has  to  defend  herself.  Hence,  I  be- 
speak for  Germany  and  for  her  side  fair 
play,  just  judgment  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 

ARTHUR  V.  BRIESEN. 
New  York,  Oct.  17,  1914. 


PARTING. 


By   LOUISE   VON    WETTER. 

SODGER  lad,  O  sodger  lad. 
The  dawn  will  see  ye  marchin' — 
The  nicht  drags  on— its  dark  is  out 
Wi'  searchlichts,  shiftin",  archln'. 

Sodger  lad,  O  sodger  lad. 
D'ye  mind  our  Summer  meetin'? 

And  noo,  ye'U  gang.  The  heather's  dead  •  •  • 
I  canna  keep  frae  greetin'. 

Sodger  lad,  my  sodger  lad— 

D'ye  mind,  my  time  is  nearin'? 
Alone— alone— wl'out  yer  hand  ! 

How  shall  I  keep  frae  fearin'? 

Sodger  lad,  O  sodger  lad. 

Far,  far  awa'  ye're  goin'— 
I'll  not  dare  count  the  leagues  an'  days — 

Oude  Ood!     The  cocka  are  crowin' ! 


Sodger  lad,   my  luve,  my  dear. 
Awake  !     The  morn   is  grayin' ! 

E'en  tho'  my  heart  drags,  sick  wi'  dread, 
I  wouldna  have  ye  stayin'. 


French  Hate  and  English  Jealousy 


By  Kuno  Francke. 


IT  is  easy  to  see  why  American  pub- 
lic opinion  should  have  condemned 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
diplomatic  acts  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  which  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  terrific  explosion  which 
now  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Austria's  break  with 
Servia  and  Germany's  violation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality — the  one  leading  to  war 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  the  other 
bringing  England  into  the  fray — must  ap- 
pear to  the  uninitiated  as  reckless  and 
indefensible  provocations  and  as  wanton 
attacks  upon  the   laws   of  nations. 

The  thoughtful  observer,  however, 
should  look  beyond  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  this  world  conflict  and  try  to  un- 
derstand its  underlying  causes.  By  doing 
so  he  will,  I  believe,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  fundamental  justice  is  to  be 
found  on  the  German  side,  and  that  Ger- 
many has  been  forced  to  fight  for  her 
life. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
unification  of  Germany  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  German  Empire, 
half  a  century  ago,  were  brought  about 
against  the  bitter  oposition  of  France, 
and  that  the  defeat  incurred  by  France 
in  1870,  in  her  attempt  to  prevent  Ger- 
man unification,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
constant  irritation  that  has  agitated  Eu- 
rope during  the  last  forty-three  years. 
Germany's  policy  toward  France  during 
these  forty-three  years  has  been  one  of 
utmost  restraint  and  forbearance,  and 
has  been  dictated  by  the  one  desire  of 
making  her  forget  the  loss  of  the  two 
provinces,  German  until  the  seventeenth 
century  and  inhabited  by  German  stock, 
which  were  won  back  from  France  in 
1870.  Whether  the  acquisition  of  these 
provinces  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Ger- 


many may  be  doubted.  The  possession 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  certainly  robbed 
Germany  of  the  undivided  sympathy  of 
the  world,  which  she  otherwise  would 
have  had.  But  it  is  probably  true  that 
from  the  military  point  of  view  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  needed  by  Germany  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  repetition  of  the 
many  wanton  French  invasions  from 
which  Germany  has  had  to  suffer  since 
the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Sought  to  Heal  the  Breach. 

However  this  may  be,  Germany  has 
done  her  best  during  the  last  four  dec- 
ades to  heal  the  wounds  struck  by  her 
to  French  national  pride.  She  abetted 
French  colonial  expansion  in  Cochin- 
China,  Madagascar,  Tunis.  She  yielded 
to  France  her  own  well-founded  claims 
to  political  influence  in  Morocco.  In 
Alsace-Lorraine  itself  she  introduced  an 
amount  of  local  self-government  and 
home  rule  such  as  England  has  not  ac- 
corded even  now  to  Ireland.  While  Ire- 
land still  is  waiting  for  a  Parliament  at 
Dublin,  Strassburg  has  been  for  years 
the  seat  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Diet,  a 
provincial  Parliament  based  on  universal 
suffrage.  And  even  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant and  inflammatory  French  propa- 
ganda which  last  year  led  to  such  un- 
happy counter-strokes  as  the  deplorable 
Zabern  affair,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
have  been  gradually  settling  down  to 
willing  co-operation  with  the  German 
administration — an  administration  which 
insures  them  order,  justice,  and  pros- 
perity. Nothing  is  a  clearer  indication 
of  the  peaceable  trend  which  affairs 
have  lately  taken  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
than  the  fact  that  the  Nationalists,  i.  e., 
French  party,  in  the  Strassburg  Diet  has 
never  been  able  to  rise  above  insignifi- 
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cance,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  responsible  of- 
ficers in  the  civil  administration,  includ- 
ing the  highest  Governmental  positions, 
have  been  occupied  by  native  Alsatians. 

While  Germany  has  thus  repeatedly 
shown  her  willingness  and  desire  to  end 
the  ancient  feud,  France  has  remained 
irreconcilable;  and  particularly  the  in- 
tellectual class  of  France  cannot  escape 
the  charge  that  they  have  persistently 
and  willfully  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
discord. 

It  surely  cannot  be  said  that  the  resto- 
ration of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  vital 
necessity  to  France.  Without  Alsace- 
Lorraine  France  has  recovered  her  pros- 
perity and  her  prestige  in  a  manner  that 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  mere  illusion  to  think  that  the  re- 
conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  add  to 
her  glory.  It  would  have  been  a  demand 
of  patriotism  for  the  intellectual  class  to 
combat  this  illusion.  Instead  of  this, 
every  French  writer,  every  French 
scholar,  every  French  orator,  except  the 
Socialists,  year  in  and  year  out,  has  been 
dinning  into  the  popular  ear  the  one  word 
revenge. 

France  to  Blame. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Prof. 
Gustave  Lanson,  the  distinguished  lit- 
erary historian,  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen 
when  in  a  lecture,  delivered  some  years 
ago  at  Harvard,  he  stated  that  France 
could  not  and  would  not  reorganize  the 
peace  of  Frankfurt  as  a  final  settlement, 
and  that  the  one  aim  of  the  French  policy 
of  the  last  forty  years  had  been  to  force 
Germany  to  reopen  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
question. 

If  there  were  people  in  Germany  in- 
clined to  overlook  or  to  minimize  this 
constantly  growing  menace  from  France, 
their  eyes  must  have  been  opened  when 
in  1912  the  French  Government,  having 
previously  abolished  the  one-year  volun- 
teers, raised  the  duration  of  active  mili- 
tary service  for  every  Frenchman  from 
two  years  to  three,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  called  out  in  the  Autumn  of  1913  the 
recruits  not  only  of  the  year  whose  turn 
had  come,  namely,  the  recruits  bom  in 


1892,  but  also  those  bom  in  1893.  This 
was  a  measure  nearly  identical  with 
mobilization;  it  was  a  measure  which 
clearly  showed  that  France  would  not 
delay  much  longer  striking  the  deadly 
blow.  For  no  nation  could  possibly  stand 
for  any  length  of  time  this  terrific  strain 
of  holding  under  the  colors  its  entire 
male  population  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  twenty-fourth  year.  No  wonder  that 
the  Paris  papers  were  speaking  as  long 
ago  as  the  Summer  of  1912  of  the  regi- 
ments stationed  in  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ments as  the  "  vanguard  of  our  glorious 
army,"  and  were  advocating  double  pay 
for  them,  as  being  practically  in  contact 
with  the  enemy. 

The  second  foe  now  threatening  the 
destruction  of  Germany  is  England.  Can 
it  truly  be  said  that  England's  hostility 
has  been  brought  about  by  German  ag- 
gression? True,  Germany  has  built  a 
powerful  navy;  but  so  have  Japan,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  even  Italy. 
Has  England  felt  any  menace  from 
these?  Why,  then,  is  the  German  Navy 
singled  out  as  a  specially  sinister  threat 
to  England?  Has  German  diplomacy 
during  the  last  generation  been  particu- 
larly menacing  to  England  ?  Germany  has 
acquired  some  colonies  in  Africa  and  in 
the  Far  East.  But  what  are  Kamerun 
and  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Kiao-Chau  com- 
pared with  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
other  great  powers?  Where  has  Ger- 
many pursued  a  colonial  aggressiveness 
that  could  in  any  way  be  compared  with 
the  British  subjugation  of  the  South  Af- 
rican republics  or  the  Italian  conquest  of 
Tripoli  or  the  French  expansion  in  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Morocco,  or  the  Ameri- 
can acquisition  of  the  Philippines? 

Her  Open-Door  Policy. 

Wherever  Germany  has  made  her  in- 
fluence felt  on  the  globe  she  has  stood 
for  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  Wher- 
ever she  has  engaged  in  colonial  enter- 
prises, she  has  been  willing  to  make 
compromises  with  other  nations  and  to 
accept  their  co-operation,  notably  so  in 
the  Bagdad  railway  undertaking.  And 
yet,  the  colonial  expansion  of  every  other 
nation  is  hailed  by  England  as  "  bene- 
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f icial  to  mankind,"  as  "  work  for  civiliza- 
tion ";  the  slightest  attempt  of  Germany 
to  take  part  in  this  expansion  is  de- 
nounced as  "  intolerable  aggression,"  as 
evidence  of  the  "bullying  tendencies  of 
the  War  Lord." 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  singular 
unfairness  of  England  toward  Germany, 
of  this  incessant  attempt  to  check  her 
and  hem  her  in  ?  Not  so  much  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  German  Navy  as  the 
encroachment  upon  English  commerce  by 
the  rapidly  growing  commerce  of  Ger- 
many has  made  Germany  hateful  to  Eng- 
land. The  navy  has  simply  added  to  this 
hate  of  Germany  the  dread  of  Germany. 
But  if  there  had  been  no  German  Navy, 
and  consequently  no  dread  of  Germany, 
this  hate  of  Germany  might  have  come 
to  an  explosion  before  now.  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  300  years  proves  that 
England  has  habitually  considered  as  her 
mortal  enemy  any  nation  which  dared  to 
contest  her  commercial  and  industrial 
supremacy — first  Spain,  then  Holland, 
then  France,  and  now  Germany.  As  long 
as  German  firms,  by  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  indigo,  keep  on  ruining  the 
English  importation  of  indigo  from 
India,  and  as  long  as  the  German  steam- 
ship lines  keep  on  outstripping  the 
prestige  of  the  English  boats,  there  can 
be  no  real  friendship  between  England 
and  Germany.  Although  England  has  re- 
peatedly proposed  to  Germany  naval 
agreements,  these  agreements  were 
avowedly  meant  to  perpetuate  the  over- 
whelming preponderence  of  England's 
fighting  power,  so  that  she  would  at  any 
moment  be  in  a  position  to  crush  German 
commercial  rivalry  for  all  time.  She  ap- 
parently thinks  that  this  moment  has 
now  come. 

That  Germany's  third  implacable 
enemy,  Russia,  is  clearly  the  aggressor, 
and  not  the  defender  of  her  own  national 
existence,  need  hardly  be  demonstrated. 
She  poses  as  the  guardian  of  the  Balkan 
States.  But  is  there  any  case  on  record 
where  Russia  has  really  protected  the 
independence  of  smaller  neighboring 
countries  ?  Has  she  not  crushed  out  pro- 
vincial and  racial  individuality  wherever 
she  has  extended  her  power?  Is  it  not 
the  sole  aim  of  her  national  policy  to 


Russianize  forcibly  every  nationality 
under  her  sway? 

In  Finland  she  has  gone  back  on  her 
solemnly  pledged  word  to  maintain  the 
Finnish  Constitution,  and  is  ruthlessly 
reducing  one  of  her  most  highly  devel- 
oped provinces  to  the  dead  level  of  auto- 
cratic rule.  In  her  Baltic  provinces  she 
is  trying  to  destroy,  root  and  branch, 
whatever  there  is  left  of  German  cul- 
ture. Wherever  the  Russian  Church 
holds  dominion  intellectual  blight  is  sure 
to  follow. 

To  think,  therefore,  that  Russia  would 
promote  the  free  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  Balkan  States  under 
her  protectorate  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  whole  history  of  Russian  expansion. 
No,  Russian  expansion  in  the  Balkans 
means  nothing  less  than  the  extinction 
of  all  local  independence  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Russian  despotism  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic. 

Why  Germany  Supports  Austria. 

Not  Russia,  but  Austria,  is  the  natural 
protector  of  the  equilibrium  between  the 
existing  States  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  their  natural  guardian  against  Rus- 
sian domination.  Austria  is  their  nearest 
neighbor;  indeed,  the  possession  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  makes  her  a 
Balkan  State  herself. 

Being  herself  more  than  half  of  Slavic 
stock,  she  has  every  reason  for  living  on 
good  terms  with  the  various  Slav  king- 
doms south  of  her.  Being  herself  forced, 
through  the  conglomerateness  of  her 
population,  to  constant  compromises  in 
her  internal  affairs  between  conflicting 
nationalities  within  her  borders,  she  could 
not  possibly  absorb  a  large  additional 
amount  of  foreign  territory.  She  is 
bound  to  respect  the  existing  lines  of 
political  demarkation  in  the  Balkans,  and 
her  sole  object  can  be  through  commer- 
cial treaties  and  tariff  legislation  to  open 
up  what  used  to  be  European  Turkey 
to  her  trade  and  her  civilizing  influence. 

In  this  she  must  clearly  be  supported 
by  Germany.  For  only  if  Austria  is  left 
free  to  exercise  her  natural  protectorate 
over  the  Balkan  States  can  the  passage 
between  Germany  and  the  N^ar  Orient, 
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one  of  the  most  important  routes  of  Ger- 
man commerce,  be  kept  open. 

Russia's  unwillingness,  then,  to  allow 
Austria  a  free  hand  in  her  dealings  with 
Servia  was  an  open  menace  to  Germany, 
a  challenge  which  had  to  be  accepted  un- 
less Germany  was  prepared  to  abdicate 
all  her  influence  in  the  Near  Orient  and 
to  allow  Russia  to  override  the  legiti- 
mate claims  and  aspirations  of  her  only 
firm  and  faithful  ally. 

This  formidable  coalition  of  the  three 
greatest   European   powers,   threatening 


the  very  existence  of  Germany,  has  now 
been  joined  by  Japan,  openly  and  boldly 
for  the  purpose  of  snatching  from  Ger- 
many her  one  Asiatic  possession. 

If  any  additional  proof  had  been  need- 
ed to  make  it  clear  that,  if  Germany 
wanted  to  retain  the  slightest  chance  of 
extricating  herself  from  this  worldwide 
conspiracy  against  her,  she  had  to  strike 
the  first  blow,  even  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing against  international  good  manners, 
this  stab  in  the  back  by  Japan  would 
furnish  such  proof. 


Dr.  Sanderson  Replies 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Neva  York  Times: 

ALTHOUGH  I  hate  to  enter  into  a 
controversy     with     Prof.     Kuno 
Francke,  who  was  once  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  I   cannot   refrain 
from    answering   his    article    which    ap- 
peared   in    last    Sunday's    New    York 
Times. 

How  can  any  one  say,  in  all  fairness, 
that  Germany's  policy  toward  France 
during  the  last  forty-three  years  has 
been  one  of  the  utmost  restraint  and  for- 
bearance, and  has  been  dictated  by  the 
one  desire  to  make  her  forget  the  loss  of 
the  two  provinces  ?  What  are  the  facts  ? 
We  know  that  not  once,  but  again  and 
again,  since  1878,  Germany  has  tried  to 
provoke  France  into  war.  We  know  that 
on  one  occasion  Queen  Victoria  herself 
threatened  the  Kaiser  with  Great  Brit- 
ain's intervention  if  he  did  not  desist 
from  his  intended  attack  on  France.  And 
to  cite  only  the  two  most  recent  in- 
stances, the  Agadir  affair  and  the  en- 
forced resignation  of  the  French  Premier, 
Delcasse!  Would  Germany  have  swal- 
lowed such  insults? 

This  may  be  the  German  conception  of 
"  utmost  restraint  and  forbearance,"  but 
it  appeared  to  the  French,  as  it  did  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  it  required 
their  utmost  restraint  and  forbearance 
to  remain  calm  under  the  affronts. 
The    fact    that    Alsace-Lorraine  was 


German  up  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  inhabited  by  German  stock,  cannot 
be  brought  forward  today,  after  more 
than  200  years,  to  justify  the  retaking  of 
those  provinces  by  the  Germans.  The 
whole  world  would  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual warfare  if  nations  claimed  prov- 
inces or  States  that  belonged  to  them 
once  upon  a  time.  Richelieu's  idea  was 
that  the  Rhine  was  the  natural  and  geo- 
graphical frontier  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  war  was  undertaken  to 
carry  out  that  plan.  Since  then  the  in- 
habitants have  become  French,  and  the 
attempts  to  re-Germanize  them  have 
proved  futile.  Prof.  Francke  may  well 
doubt  if  the  acquisition  of  these  prov- 
inces was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Germany. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  unfortunate 
thing  not  only  for  Germany  but  for 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  for  it 
kept  open  a  wound  which  n.ight  have 
been  healed  either  by  a  return  of  the  lost 
provinces,  with  or  without  compensation, 
or  by  granting  them  autonomy,  or,  better 
still,  by  leaving  it  to  the  inhabitants  to 
choose  for  themselves,  as  France  did  with 
Nice  and  Savoy. 

The  ruthless  methods  of  a  Bismarck 
are  no  longer  of  this  age.  They  are  too 
odious,  and  the  human  conscience  revolts 
at  them.  What  a  preposterous  idea,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  to  compel  by  force 
millions  of  people  to  renounce  their  tra- 
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ditions  and  even  their  language!  If 
Great  Britain  had  followed  the  same 
method  in  dealing  with  the  French 
Canadians,  instead  of  loyal  subjects  she 
would  have  made  rebels  of  them  all. 

It  is  neither  right  nor  just  nor  truthful 
to  say  that  Germany  has  done  her  best 
during  the  last  four  decades  to  heal  the 
wounds  struck  by  her  to  French  national 
pride.  On  the  contrary,  Germany's  atti- 
tude has  been  all  along  one  of  studied 
provocation;  and  if  the  instances  already 
mentioned  are  not  sufficient,  many  others 
could  be  added. 

Germany  abetted  French  colonial  ex- 
pansion. Well,  by  what  right  should  she 
have  opposed  it?  And  if  she  yielded  to 
France  in  Morocco,  it  was  only  after 
France  had  given  Germany  part  of  her 
African  possessions  rather  than  go  to 
war  with  her. 

It  will  be  news  to  the  world  to  be  in- 
formed that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
have  been  gradually  settling  down  to 
willing  co-operation  with  the  German  ad- 
ministration. Certainly  such  a  statement 
is  in  violent  contradiction  with  all  we 
hear  and  read  and  know  of  the  state  of 
mind,  the  feelings,  and  aspirations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  two  provinces. 

To  argue  that  the  restoration  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine is  not  a  vital  necessity  to 
France;  that  without  these  provinces  she 
has  recovered  her  prosperity  and  her 
prestige,  and  that  it  is  mere  illusion  to 
think  that  the  reconquest  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  would  add  to  her  glory  is  pure 
sophistry.  It  is  just  as  if  you  said  to  a 
man  whom  you  had  robbed  of  some  valu- 
able property:  "What  does  it  matter? 
You  are  just  as  well  off  without  it." 
Yes,  Prof.  Larson  did  voice  the  sentiment 
of  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen 
when  he  stated  that  France  could  not  and 
would  not  recognize  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
furt. If  I  have  an  enemy  who  takes  me 
by  surprise  and  with  revolver  leveled  at 
my  head  compels  me  to  sign  a  paper  by 
which  I  despoil  myself  to  his  advantage, 
what  is  the  validity  of  such  a  document  ? 

That  is  the  way  that  all  Frenchmen  of 
all  classes  look  upon  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
furt, wrung  from  them  under  duress. 

The  term  "  revanche  "  is  a  slogan.    It 


simply  typifies  in  one  word  the  recon- 
quest of  Alsace-Lorraine;  but  it  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  willfully  laying 
waste  the  enemy's  country,  burning  and 
pillaging,  shooting  inoffensive  non-com- 
batants, and  cleaning  banks  of  all  the 
gold  they  contain. 

Another  statement  which  is  misleading 
in  Prof.  Francke's  article  is  the  one 
which  refers  to  the  "  growing  menace 
from  France,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
increasing  armament  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  that  country  since  1912.  But 
what  is  called  in  Germany  "  the  menace 
from  France "  is  called  in  the  latter 
country  "  the  menace  from  Germany." 
Who  started  these  enormous  armaments  ? 
Each  time  Germany  increased  her  army 
France  was  forced  to  do  the  same;  and 
when  France  recently  increased  from  two 
to  three  years  the  duration  of  military 
service,  it  was  her  only  way  of  meeting 
Germany's  increase  of  500,000  men. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  roles  and 
present  France  to  the  world  as  the  ag- 
gressor, or  even  as  premeditating  an 
attack  upon  Germany,  is  futile.  It  is  a 
strange  and  yet  not  uncommon  psycho- 
logical fact  that  the  hate  of  the  con- 
queror is  often  greater  than  that  of  the 
conquered;  and  it  is  German,  not  French, 
hate  which  has  forced  Germany  into  this 
savage  war.  France  had  recovered  too 
rapidly  from  her  disasters;  she  was  too 
rich;  her  colonies  were  too  vast  and  too 
prosperous;  she  must  be  crushed.  What 
right  had  she  to  have  large  colonies  when 
Germany,  the  superior  nation,  had  none 
worth  mentioning?  There  you  have  the 
key  to  the  Kaiser's  repeated  provocations 
and  to  his  final  attack. 

In  regard  to  England  and  Russia,  the 
writer  will  simply  confine  himself  to  the 
statement  that  if  the  German  Imperial 
Government  can  produce  as  clean  a  bill 
of  health  as  the  "  White  Paper "  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  just  published,  it 
will  do  more  to  convince  American  public 
opinion  of  the  justice  of  its  cause  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  written  in  the 
press  by  Germans  and  their  sympa- 
thizers. R.  L.  SANDERSON. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Sept.  5,  1914. 


In  Defense  of  Austria 


By  Baron  L.  HengelmuIIer. 

Late  AuBtro-Hungarian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


The  following  letter  was  voritten  by  Baron 
HengelmuIIer  to  Col.  Theodore  RooBevelt. 

ABBAZIA,  Sept.  25,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

OUR  correspondence  has  suffered 
a  long  interruption.  Your  last 
letter  was  from  July  of  last 
year.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  ever  received  my  answer,  by  which  I 
thanked  you  for  your  preface  to  my  book. 
You  were  in  Arizona  when  I  wrote  it,  and 
soon  after  your  return  you  started  for 
Brazil.  At  the  occasion  of  your  son's 
wedding  I  sent  him  a  telegram  to  Madrid, 
but  I  had  no  chance  to  write  to  you  be- 
cause I  had  no  information  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  your  stay  and  your 
whereabouts  in  Europe. 

Now  I  write  to  you  at  the  time  of  a 
most  momentous  crisis  in  the  world's 
history,  and  I  do  so  impelled  by  the  de- 
sire to  talk  with  you  about  my  country's 
cause  and  to  win  your  just  and  fair  ap- 
preciation for  the  same.  I  wish  I  could 
address  my  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  having  no  standing  and  no  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  I  address  it  to  you 
as  to  one  of  America's  most  illustrious 
citizens  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  entertain  during  many  years  the 
most  friendly  relations. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  our 
communications  with  America  are  slow 
and  irregular.  In  the  beginning  they 
were  nil.  From  the  end  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August  we  received  neither 
letters,  telegrams,  nor  papers.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  same  with  you  concern- 
ing direct  news  from  us.  Our  adver- 
saries had  the  field  all  for  themselves 
and  they  seem  to  have  made  the  most  of 
it.    To  judge  from  what  I  have  learned 


since  and  from  what  I  could  glean  in  our 
papers,  the  New  York  press  seem  to  have 
written  about  us  and  Germany  very  much 
in  the  same  tone  and  spirit  as  they  did 
about  you  during  your  last  Presidential 
campaign.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  The 
Outlook  published  an  article  in  which 
Austro-Hungary  was  accused  of  having 
brought  about  the  war  through  her  greed 
of  conquest  and  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance of  her  behavior  toward  Servia.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  cite  correctly,  as 
I  have  not  seen  the  article,  and  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  severed  your  con- 
nection with  The  Outlook  after  your  re- 
turn from  Brazil.  I  only  mention  the 
statement  as  an  illustration  of  what  I 
have  said  above,  for  if  a  review  of  the 
standing  of  The  Outlook  opens  its  col- 
umns to  such  a  glaringly  false  accusa- 
tion the  daily  papers  have  certainly  not 
lagged  behind. 

It  is  natural  that  our  adversaries 
should  be  anxious  to  win  the  sympathies 
of  the  American  people.  So  are  we. 
But  it  is  not  for  this  purpose  that  I  now 
vrrite  to  you.  Sympathy  is  a  sentiment 
and,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  won  by  argu- 
ment. What  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
are  the  causes  of  this  war  and  the  issues 
at  stake. 

The  Cause  of  the  War. 

Undoubtedly  the  war  broke  out  over 
our  conflict  with  Servia,  but  this  con- 
flict was  not  of  our  seeking.  We  had 
no  wish  of  aggrandizement  or  extension 
of  power  at  the  expense  of  Servia,  but 
Servia  covets  territory  which  belongs  to 
us,  and  for  years  has  pursued  her  ends 
by  the  most  nefarious  and  criminal 
means.  The  assassination  of  our  heir 
to  the  crown  and  his  consort  was  not  an 
isolated  fact,  but  only  the  most  glaring 
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link  in  a  long  chain  of  plotting  and 
agitating  against  us.  This  attitude  of 
Servia  toward  us  dates  back  to  the  day 
when  the  gang  of  officers  who  mur- 
dered their  own  King  came  to  power, 
and  when  it  became  their  policy  to  keep 
a  hold  over  their  own  people  by  exciting 
their  ambitions  against  us.  This  policy 
reached  its  first  climax  when  we  de- 
clared the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  we  had  occupied  and 
developed  for  thirty  years.  You  were 
in  office  then,  and  the  events  of  the 
time  are  familiar  to  you.  The  crisis 
ended  then  by  Servia's  formal  acknowl- 
edgment that  our  annexation  violated 
none  of  her  rights,  and  by  her  promise 
to  cultivate  henceforth  correct  and 
friendly  relations  with  us.  This  promise 
was  not  kept.  The  plotting  continued, 
lies  were  disseminated  about  a  pretended 
oppression  of  our  South  Slav  population, 
and  associations  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  them  to  discontent 
and  if  possible  to  treason. 

Things  came  to  a  second  climax  with 
the  murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand. The  plot  for  this  crime  was  hatched 
in  Servia,  the  bombs  and  revolvers  for 
its  execution  were  furnished  there,  and 
Servian  officers  instructed  the  murder 
candidates  in  their  use.  At  last  we 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  What  we 
wanted  from  Servia  was  the  punishment 
of  the  plotters  and  accomplices  and  a 
guarantee  for  normal  relations  in  the 
future.  This  was  the  object  of  our  ulti- 
matum. Servia  made  a  show  of  comply- 
ing with  some  of  our  demands,  but  in 
reality  her  answer  was  evasive. 

These  facts  are  exposed  and  authenti- 
cated in  the  note  which  we  sent  to  the 
powers  after  having  presented  our  ulti- 
matum in  Belgrade  and  in  the  mem- 
orandum which  accompanied  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  American  papers 
published  these  documents  at  the  time. 
Today  they  are  outstripped  by  greater 
events,  but  for  the  just  appreciation  of 
our  proceedings  in  regard  to  Servia  they 
are  indispensable. 

In  reality,  however,  our  conflict  with 
Servia  was  not  the  cause  of  the  great 
war   now   raging,   but   only    the    spark 


which  brought  the  overloaded  powder 
barrel  to  explosion.  Who  talks  of  Servia 
today,  and  who  believes  that  France, 
England,  and  Japan  are  making  war  on 
Germany  and  on  us  because  of  Servia? 
The  war  broke  out  because  Russia  de- 
cided to  shield  Servia  against  the  con- 
sequences of  her  provocations  and  be- 
cause, owing  to  preconcerted  arrange- 
ments, the  situation  in  Europe  was  such 
that  the  action  of  one  great  power  was 
bound  to  bring  all  or  nearly  all  the  oth- 
ers into  the  field.  And  again  those  pre- 
concerted arrangements  were  the  out- 
come of  a  mass  of  pent-up  passions,  of 
hatred,  envy,  and  jealousy,  the  like  of 
which — all  Hague  conferences  and  pacific 
unions  notwithstanding — the  world  has 
never  seen  before. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  us  from  Russia  when 
we  formulated  our  demands  in  Belgrade. 
Russia's  population  is  three  times  as  large 
as  ours  and  it  was  not  with  a  light  heart 
that  our  Emperor-King  took  his  final 
resolution.  But  our  national  honor  and 
our  very  existence  as  a  self-respecting 
power  were  at  stake.  We  could  not 
hesitate.  Now  we  are  in  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death  and  we  mean  to  carry 
it  through  with  full  confidence  in  the 
rightfulness  of  our  cause  and  in  the  force 
of  our  arms.  In  one  respect  events  have 
already  belied  the  calculations  of  our  ene- 
mies, who  counted  on  internal  dissensions 
within  our  own  borders.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Croatians,  Slovenes,  and  a  large 
majority  of  our  own  Servians  are  fight- 
ing in  our  ranks  with  the  same  valor  and 
enthusiasm  as  Czechs,  Rumanians,  Poles, 
Magyars,  and  Germans. 

But  why  did  Russia  decide  to  assail 
us?  During  the  whole  nineteenth  cen- 
tury she  has  shown  herself  a  very  shifty 
and  unreliable  protectress  of  Servia.  She 
made  use  of  the  smaller  country  when 
it  suited  her  own  aggressive  purposes 
against  others,  and  she  dropped  it  when- 
ever it  served  her  ends.  It  was  so  at  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  war  of  1877  and  of 
the  Berlin  Congress,  and  it  remained  so 
until  with  the  advent  of  the  present 
dynasty  Servia  offered  a  sure  prospect 
of  becoming  and  remaining  a  permanent 
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tool  in  Russia's  hands  and  a  thorn  in  our 
flesh. 

Russia  is  an  aggressive  power.  For 
200  years  she  has  extended  her  dominions 
at  the  cost  of  Sweden  first,  of  Poland 
and  Turkey  afterward.  Now  she  thinks 
our  turn  has  come.  Finding  us  to  be  in 
the  way  of  her  ultimate  aims  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  she  began  to  regard 
us  as  her  enemy.  For  years  the  propa- 
ganda for  undermining  the  bases  of  our 
empire  has  been  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  Pan-Slavism.  It  seems  that  she  judged 
that  now  the  time  had  come  to  draw  the 
consequences  and  to  bring  things  to  a 
final  issue.  With  what  result  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Germany  Bound  to  Aid  Austria. 

By  the  terms  of  our  treaty  of  alliance 
Germany  was  bound  to  come  to  our  as- 
sistance if  we  were  attacked  by  Russia. 
There  was  no  secrecy  about  that  treaty. 
Its  text  had  been  made  public  long  ago 
and  its  purely  defensive  character 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
No  more  than  we  did  Germany  entertain 
hostile  intentions  or  nourish  hostile  feel- 
ings against  Russia.  There  were  no 
clashing  interests  to  excite  the  first,  no 
historical  reminiscences  to  justify  the 
second.  If  it  is  otherwise  in  Russia,  it 
is  because  her  present  leaders  find  Ger- 
man power  in  the  way  of  their  conquer- 
ing aspirations  ag^ainst  us.  Germany, 
true  to  her  obligations,  hastened  to  our 
side  when  she  saw  us  menaced,  and  when 
she  declared  war  she  did  it  because  she 
had  positive  information  that  in  spite  of 
formal  and  solemn  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary Russia  mobilization  was  proceeding. 

The  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  al- 
liance have  never  been  made  public. 
Whether  it  was  concluded  merely  for  de- 
fensive or  also  for  offensive  purposes, 
and  whether  France  was  obliged  by  her 
treaty  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  present 
case,  remains  therefore  a  matter  of  sur- 
mise. But  there  is  no  mystery  about  the 
feelings  of  France  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many, and  no  doubt  about  the  greed  for 
revenge  which  during  the  last  forty-four 
years  has  swayed  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  her  people  and  been  the  dom- 


inant factor  of  her  foreign  policy.  It  was 
for  this  object  that  she  entered  into  her 
alliances  and  agreements,  and  it  is  for 
this  cause  that  she  is  fighting  now. 

It  is  simple  hypocrisy  to  talk  about 
German  aggressiveness  against  France. 
France  stood  in  no  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked by  Germany  if  she  had  chosen  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  latter's  war  with 
Russia.  Asked  whether  she  would  do  so, 
she  replied  that  her  actions  would  be 
guided  by  her  interests.  The  meaning  of 
this  reply  was  clear,  and  left  Germany 
no  choice.  The  formal  declaration  of 
war  became  then  a  mere  matter  of  po- 
litical and  military  convenience,  and  has 
no  bearing  on  the  moral  issue  of  the 
case. 

But  why  has  England  plunged  into  this 
war?  Officially  and  to  the  world  at 
large  she  has  explained  her  resolution  by 
Germany's  violation  of  Belgian  neutral- 
ity, and  in  the  royal  message  to  Parlia- 
ment it  was  solemnly  declared  that  Eng- 
land could  not  stand  by  and  passively 
tolerate  such  a  breach  of  international 
kw  and  obligations. 

No  Austrian  can  read  this  declaration 
otherwise  than  with  a  mournful  smile. 
Its  futility  has  been  exposed  by  the 
question  which  Englishmen  of  standing 
and  renown  have  put  to  their  Govern- 
ment, viz.,  whether  they  would  equally 
have  declared  war  on  France  if  that  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  had  first  come  from 
her  side.  In  face  of  this  question  having 
remained  unanswered,  and  in  face  of 
what  has  come  to  light  since  about 
French  preparations  in  Belgium,  there  is 
no  need  to  expiate  on  this  subject.  All 
that  there  is  to  be  said  about  it  has 
been  said  by  the  German  Chancellor  in 
open  session  of  the  Reichstag,  and  all 
that  may  be  added  is  the  remark  that, 
considering  England's  history  and  what 
she  did  before  Copenhagen  in  1807,  she 
of  all  nations  should  be  the  last  to  put 
on  airs  of  moral  indignation  over  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that  in  time  of 
war  "  salus  reipublicae  suprema  lex  est." 

The  existence  of  a  convention  binding 
England  to  France  in  case  of  war  has — 
as  far  as  I  know — never  been  admitted 
officially   by   England.     As   I   see   now 
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from  manifestations  of  Englishmen  dis- 
approving of  their  country's  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  the  belief  exists  never- 
theless that  such  a  convention  had  been 
concluded.  But  whether  England's  dec- 
laration of  war  was  the  consequence  of 
previously  entered  obligations  or  the 
outcome  of  present  free  initiative,  the 
main  fact  remains  that  in  the  last  resort 
it  sprang  from  jealousy  of  Germany's 
growing  sea  power  and  commercial 
prosperity.  This  feeling  was  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  English  foreign  policy, 
just  as  greed  for  revenge  was  in  France. 
It  was  the  propelling  power  for  the 
agreements  which  England  has  made 
and  for  others  which  she  endeavored 
but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about. 

England  claims  the  dominion  over  the 
seas  as  her  native  right,  and,  what  is 
more,  she  holds  it.  Her  title  is  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  that  of  the  Romans 
when  they  conquered  the  world,  or  of 
the  Turkish  Sultans  in  the  days  of  their 
power.  Like  them,  she  has  succeeded 
in  making  good  her  claim.  For  three 
centuries  the  nations  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope have  been  hating,  fighting,  and 
devastating  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
strips  of  frontier  land  and  a  shadowy 
balance  of  power.  These  centuries  were 
England's  opportunity,  and  she  has  made 
the  most  of  it.  That  she  should  mean 
to  keep  what  she  has  and  hold  to  her 
maritime  supremacy  as  to  the  apple  of 
her  eye  is  natural.  Whether  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  whether  the  world  in  general  would 
not  be  better  off  if  there  existed  a  bal- 
ance of  power  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land, 
does  not  enter  into  the  present  discus- 
sion. What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is 
that  in  reality  England's  sea  power 
stood  in  no  danger  at  all.  To  any  think- 
ing and  fair-minded  observer  it  must  be 
clear  that  Germany,  hemmed  in  by  hos- 
tile neighbors  in  the  east  and  west,  and 
obliged,  therefore,  to  keep  up  her  arma- 
ments on  land,  would  not  have  been  able 
to  threaten  England's  maritime  superi- 
ority for  generations  to  come.  If  the 
issue  has  been  thrown  into  the  balance, 
it  has  been  done  so  by  England's  own 
doing. 


But  it  is  not  only  the  nascent  German 
Navy  that  excited  the  distrust  and  envy 
of  England.  German  colonies  and  every 
trading  German  vessel  seem  equally  to 
have  become  thorns  in  English  eyes. 
The  wish  to  sweep  those  vessels  from 
off  the  seas,  to  destroy  all  German  ports, 
in  one  word,  to  down  Germany,  has  long 
been  nourished  and  lately  openly  avowed 
in  England.  Norman  Angell's  theories 
about  the  great  illusion  of  the  profita- 
bility of  modern  warfare  seem  to  have 
made  mighty  small  impression  on  his 
countrymen. 

Russian  lust  of  conquest,  French  greed 
of  revenge,  and  English  envy  were  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  European  powder 
magazine.  The  Servian  spark  ignited 
it,  but  the  explosion  was  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  What  alone  could  have 
stopped  it  would  have  been  England's 
stepping  out  of  the  conspiracy.  That 
she  did  not  do  so,  in  fact  became  its 
really  directing  power,  will  forever  re- 
main a  blot  on  her  history. 

About  Japan's  motives  and  methods  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  write.  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  will  hardly  need  any 
enlightenment  on  this  subject.  America 
forced  Japan  out  of  the  isolation  in 
which  she  had  lived  during  centuries.  I 
hope  the  day  may  not  come  when  she  will 
wish  that  she  had  not  done  so. 

The  issues  of  the  war  stand  in  relation 
to  its  causes  and  the  same  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distort  and  falsify  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  in  a  New  York  paper 
that  this  war  is  a  fight  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism,  and  I  have  seen  a 
member  of  the  present  English  Cabinet 
quoted  as  having  said  that  the  issue  was 
one  between  militarism  and  freedom, 
civilization  and  freedom  standing,  of 
course,  in  both  cases  on  the  side  of  our 
enemies. 

Not  a  War  for  Civilization. 

More  idiotic  rot — excuse  the  expression 
— I  have  never  read  in  my  life.  What 
has  civilization  to  do  with  Servia's  mur- 
derous plotting  against  us?  What  with 
Russia's  desire  to  shield  her  from  the 
consequences  of  her  aggressions  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are  of 
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no  account  in  the  Balkans  and  to  estab- 
lish her  own — more  or  less  veiled — pro- 
tectorate there  ?  And  if  the  case  of  civil- 
ization is  advanced  by  Japan's  ousting 
Germany  from  Kiao-Chau,  why  should  it 
not  be  equally  furthered  if  Japan  did>  the 
same  to  England  in  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, or,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  in 
India  itself?  And  a  person  must  be  in- 
deed at  his  wits'  end  for  arguments  to 
proclaim  Russia  as  a  standard  bearer  of 
freedom  in  her  war  against  us.  Com- 
pare her  treatment  of  Poles,  Finns, 
Ukrainanians  (small  Russians)  and  He- 
brews with  the  freedom  which  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  enjoy  in  our  empire! 
And  England  herself.  Is  it  for  free- 
dom's sake  that  she  holds  Gibraltar  and 
that  she  subjugated  the  Boers? 

No!  Civilization  and  freedom  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issues  at  stake  now, 
least  of  all  in  the  sense  that  our  enemies 
have  drawn  the  sword  for  their  cause.  It 
is  a  war  for  conquest  and  supremacy 
stirred  up  by  all  the  hateful  passions  in 
human  nature,  fully  as  much  as  any  war 
that  has  ever  been  waged  before.  But 
we  did  not  stir  it  up.  We  are  fighting 
for  our  existence,  right  and  justice  are 


on  our  side,  and  so  we  trust  will  victory 
be. 

The  causes  of  the  war  are  clear.  To 
make  its  issues  still  clearer,  imagine  for 
a  moment  and  merely  for  argument's 
sake  the  consequences  of  our  adversaries 
being  successful.  Russia,  England,  and 
Japan  would  remain  masters  of  the  field. 
Is  this  a  consummation  any  thinking 
American  can  wish  for? 

These  are  the  considerations  I  wished 
to  lay  before  you,  and  I  ask  your  as- 
sistance to  bring  them  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  ask  for  no  reply,  no  mani- 
festation of  feelings  or  opinion  from  you. 
What  I  ask  you  is  to  publish  this  letter 
as  an  open  letter  addressed  by  me  to  you, 
signed  with  my  full  name.  How  to  do 
this  I  leave  entirely  to  you.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  your  private  reply, 
if  you  favor  me  with  one,  will  be  treated 
as  such. 

Hoping  to  meet  you  in  better  times, 
and  sending  our  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  believe  me,  yours  most  sin- 
cerely, 

BARON  L.  HENGELMULLER. 

Abbazia,  Sept.  25,  1914. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

IT  is  possible  that  the  letter  pre- 
sented herewith  from  a  German 
neighbor  (who  is  a  stranger  to  me) 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
as  an  example  of  a  curious  confusion  of 
thought  into  which  have  fallen  Germans 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  regard 
to  the  issues  of  the  present  struggle  and 
the  conduct  and  the  actions  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of 
my  reply  to  Mr.  Thienes. 

GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 
New  Yoik,  Nov.  4,  1914. 


THE    LETTER. 

NEW  YORK,  Oct  28,  1914. 
Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam. 

DEAR  SIR:  Now  that  you  have 
shown  your  "  true  "  spirit  of  neu- 
trality toward  Germany,  would  you  not 
be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  similar 
piece  of  your  wisdom  and  describe  in 
detail  the  way  the  Russians  acted  in 
East  Prussia  during  their  short  stay 
there,  and  how  they  murdered,  tortured, 
and  assaulted  women  and  girls,  and  cut 
children  and   infants   to  pieces   without 
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even  the  provocation  of  "  sniping  "  ? 

This,  your  new  article  in  The  Times, 
I  anticipate  with  the  greatest  interest. 
RUDOLF  F.  THIENES. 


THE  REPLY. 

Rudolf  F.  Thienes,  Esq. 
TV/TY  DEAR  SIR:  Your  letter  of  the 
•^^•*-  28th  inst.,  intended  as  a  rejoinder 
to  a  letter  recently  printed  by  me  in 
The  Times,  is  written  under  a  misappre- 
hension in  regard  to  one  important  mat- 
ter. 

The  Americans,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  judge  impartially  in  regard  to  the 
issues  of  the  war,  have  criticised  the  offi- 
cial acts  which  have  attended  the  devas- 
tation of  Belgium,  not  because  these  acts 
were  committed  by  Germans,  but  because 
they  were  in  themselves  abominable  and 
contrary  to  precedents  and  to  civilized 
standards. 

If  the  Russians  had,  under,  official 
order,  burned  Lemburg,  including  the 
university  and  the  library,  and  executed 
the  Burgomaster,  they  would  have  come 
under  the  same  condemnation  from 
Americans  that  has  been  given  to  Ger- 
mans for  the  burning  of  Louvain  and 
Aerschot  and  the  shooting  of  the  Aer- 
schot  Burgomaster.  I  am  myself  familiar 
with  Germany.  I  am  an  old-time  Ger- 
man student,  and  I  have  German  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  am  in 
a  position  to  sympathize  with  legitimate 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  these  German 
friends. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  no  na- 
tion can  secure  in  this  twentieth  centurj?^ 
its  rightful  development  unless  its  na- 
tional conduct  is  regulated  with  a  "decent 


respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  The 
references  made  in  my  Times  letters 
were  restricted  to  official  actions;  things 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  military 
commanders  acting  in  accord  with  the 
instructions  or  the  general  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

The  misdeeds  of  individual  soldiers  are 
difficult  to  verify.  While  these  are  al- 
ways exaggerated,  it  remains  the  sad 
truth  that  every  big  army  contains  a 
certain  percentage  of  ruffians,  and  that 
when  these  ruffians  are  let  loose  in  a 
community,  with  weapons  and  with  mili- 
tary power  behind  them,  bad  things  are 
done.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  ma- 
terial in  the  German  Army  (which  is  the 
best  fighting  machine  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen)  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  army  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  wrongful  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  German  soldiers  has  been 
small.  Such  misdeeds,  sometimes  to  be 
characterized  as  atrocities,  are  the  in- 
evitable result  of  war,  and  they  bring  a 
grave  responsibility  upon  a  Government 
which  (to  accept  as  well  founded  the 
frank  utterances  of  the  leaders  of  opin- 
ion in  Germany)  has  initiated  this  war 
for  the  purpose  of  "  crushing  France  and 
of  breaking  up  the  British  Empire." 

You  appear  to  think  that  it  is  in  order 
for  Germany  to  visit  upon  unoffending 
Belgians  reprisal  for  the  misdeeds  (as 
far  as  such  misdeeds  may  be  in  evidence) 
committed  by  Russians  in  East  Prussia. 
I  cannot  see  that  this  contention  is  in 
accord  with  justice  or  with  common 
sense. 

GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 

New  York,  Oct.  28,  1914. 
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THE  United  States  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, firmly  believes  that  the 
organization  of  such  a  federation  will  be 
the  outcome,  soon  or  late,  of  a  situation 
built  up  through  years  of  European 
failure  to  adjust  government  to  the 
growth  of  civilization. 

He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  ending 
of  the  present  war  may  see  the  rising 
of  the  new  sun  of  democracy  to  light  a 
day  of  freedom  for  our  transatlantic 
neighbors. 

He  tells  me  that  thinking  men  in  all 
the  contending  nations  are  beginning 
vividly  to  consider  such  a  contingency, 
to  argue  for  it  or  against  it;  in  other 
words,  to  regard  it  as  an  undoubted 
possibility. 

Dr.  Butler's  acquaintance  among  those 
thinking  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
belief  is  probably  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  American,  and  it  is  significant  of 
the  startling  importance  of  what  he  says 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his 
European  friends,  the  men  upon  whose 
views  he  has  largely,  directly  or  in- 
directly, based  his  conclusions,  are  not 
of  the  socialistic  or  of  any  other  revo- 
lutionary or  semi-revolutionary  gjoups, 
but  are  among  the  most  conservative 
and  most  important  figures  in  European 
political,  literary,  and  educational  fields. 

This  being  unquestionably  true,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  in  the  inter- 
view which  follows,  fruit  of  two  evenings 
in  Dr.  Butler's  library,  may  be  found  the 
most  important  speculative  utterance  yet 


to    appear    in    relation    to    the    general 
European  war. 

Dr.  Butler's  estimate  of  the  place 
which  the  United  States  now  holds  upon 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  of  world  prog- 
ress and  his  forecast  of  the  tremen- 
dously momentous  role  which  she  is 
destined  to  play  there  must  make  every 
American's  heart  first  swell  with  pride 
and  then  thrill  with  a  realization  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  United  States  of  Europe,  modeled 
after  and  instructed  by  the  United  States 
of  America!    The  thought  is  stimulating. 
Said  Dr.  Butler: 

"  The  European  cataclysm  puts  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  a  unique 
and  tremendously  important  position.  As 
neutrals  we  are  able  to  observe  events 
and  to  learn  the  lesson  that  they  teach. 
If  we  learn  rightly  we  shall  gain  for 
ourselves  and  be  able  to  confer  upon 
others  benefits  far  more  important  than 
any  of  the  material  advantages  which 
may  come  to  us  through  a  shrewd  han- 
dling of  the  new  possibilities  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

"  I  hesitate  to  discuss  any  phase  of  the 
great  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe.  By 
today's  mail,  for  example,  I  received 
long,  personal  letters  from  Lord  Haldane, 
from  Lord  Morley,  from  Lord  Weardale, 
and  from  Lord  Bryce.  Another  has  just 
come  from  Prof.  Schiemann  of  Berlin, 
perhaps  the  Emperor's  most  intimate 
adviser;  another  from  Prof.  Lamasch  of 
Austria,  who  was  the  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  British-American  arbitration  in  re- 
lation to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  a 
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few  years  ago,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  Peers.  Still  others 
are  from  M.  Ribot,  Minister  of  Finance 
in  France,  and  M.  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant. These  confidential  letters  give  a 
wealth  of  information  as  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  political  forces  that  are  behind 
the  conflict. 

"  You  will  understand,  then,  that  with- 
out disloyalty  to  my  many  friends  in 
Europe,  I  could  not  discuss  with  freedom 
the  causes  or  the  progress  of  the  war,  or 
speculate  in  detail  about  the  future  of 
the  European  problem.  My  friends  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England  all  write 
to  me  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  not 
for  the  public  eye;  so  you  see  that  my 
great  difficulty,  when  you  ask  me  to  talk 
about  the  meaning  of  the  struggle,  arises 
from  the  obligation  that  I  am  under  to 
preserve  a  proper  personal  reserve  re- 
garding the  great  figures  behind  the  vast 
intellectual  and  political  changes  which 
really  are  in  the  background  of  the  war. 
"  If  such  reserve  is  necessary  in  my 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  also  is  neces- 
sary for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
attitude  of  the  President  has  been  im- 
peccable. That  of  the  whole  American 
press  and  people  should  be  the  same. 

"  Especially  is  it  true  that  all  Ameri- 
cans who  hope  to  have  influence,  as  indi- 
viduals, in  shaping  the  events  which  will 
follow  the  war,  must  avoid  any  expres- 
sion which  even  might  be  tortured  into 
an  avowal  of  partisanship  or  final  judg- 
ment. 

"  Even  the  free  expression  of  views 
criticising  particular  details  of  the  war, 
which  might,  in  fact,  deserve  criticism, 
might  destroy  one's  chance  of  future  pos- 
sible usefulness.  A  statement  which 
might  be  unquestionably  true  might  also 
be  remembered  to  the  damage  of  some 
important  cause  later  on. 

"  There  are  reasons  why  my  position 
is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  than  that  of 
some  others.  Talking  is  often  a  hazard- 
ous practice,  and  never  more  so  than 
now. 

"  The  world  is  at  crossroads,  and 
everything  may  depend  upon  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  thrust  by  events 
into  a  unique  position  of  moral  leader- 


ship. Whether  the  march  of  the  future 
is  to  be  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  uphill 
or  down,  after  the  war  is  over,  may  well 
depend  upon  the  course  this  nation  shall 
then  take,  and  upon  the  influence  which 
it  shall  exercise. 

"  It  we  keep  our  heads  clear  there  are 
two  things  that  we  can  bring  insistently 
to  the  attention  of  Europe — each  of  vast 
import  at  such  a  time  as  that  which  will 
follow  the  ending  of  this  war. 

"The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
race  antagonisms  die  away  and  disappear 
under  the  influence  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened political  institutions.  This  has 
been  proved  in  the  United  States. 

"  We  have  huge  Celtic,  Latin,  Teutonic 
and  Slavic  populations  all  living  here  at 
peace  and  in  harmony;  and,  as  years 
pass,  they  tend  to  merge,  creating  new 
and  homogeneous  types.  The  Old  World 
antagonisms  have  become  memories. 
This  proves  that  such  antagonisms  are 
not  mysterious  attributes  of  geography 
or  climate,  but  that  they  are  the  out- 
growth principally  of  social  and  political 
conditions.  Here  a  man  can  do  about 
what  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  does  not  vio- 
late the  law;  he  may  pray  as  he  pleases 
or  not  at  all,  and  he  may  speak  any  lan- 
guage that  he  chooses. 

"  The  United  States  is  itself  proof 
that  most  of  the  contentions  of  Euro- 
peans as  to  race  antagonisms  are  ill- 
founded.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
racial  antagonisms  need  not  necessarily 
become  the  basis  of  permanent  hatreds 
and  an  excuse  for  war. 

Hyphens  Are  Going. 

"  If  human  beings  are  given  the  chance 
they  will  make  the  most  of  themselves, 
and,  by  living  happily — which  means  by 
living  at  peace — they  will  avoid  conflict. 
The  hyphen  tends  to  disappear  from 
American  terminology.  The  German- 
American,  the  Italio-American,  the  Irish- 
American  all  become  Americans. 

"  So,  by  and  large,  our  institutions 
have  proved  their  capacity  to  amalga- 
mate and  to  set  free  every  type  of  human 
being  which  thus  far  has  come  under  our 
flag.  There  is  in  this  a  lesson  which  may 
well  be  taken  seriously  to  heart  by  the 
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leaders  of  opinion  in  Europe  when  this 
war  ends. 

"  The  second  thing  which  we  may 
press,  with  propriety,  upon  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  Europe  after  peace 
comes  to  them  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  only  the  great  exponents  but  the 
great  example  of  the  success  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  federation  in  its  application  to 
unity  of  political  life  regardless  of  local, 
economic,  and  racial  differences. 

"  If  our  fathers  had  attempted  to 
organize  this  country  upon  the  basis  of 
a  single,  closely  unified  State,  it  would 
have  gone  to  smash  almost  at  the  outset, 
wrecked  by  clashing  economic  and  per- 
sonal interests.  Indeed,  this  nearly  hap- 
pened in  the  civil  war,  which  was  more 
economic  than  political  in  its  origin. 

"  But,  though  we  had  our  difficulties, 
we  did  find  a  way  to  make  a  unified 
nation  of  a  hundred  million  people  and 
forty-eight  Commonwealths,  all  bound 
together  in  unity  and  in  loyalty  to  a 
common  political  ideal  and  a  common  po- 
litical purpose. 

"Just  as  certainly  as  we  sit  here  this 
must  and  will  be  the  future  of  Europe. 
There  will  be  a  federation  into  the  United 
States  of  Europe. 

"  When  one  nation  sets  out  to  assert 
itself  by  force  agairst  the  will,  or  even 
the  wish,  of  its  neighbors,  disaster  must 
inevitably  come.  Disaster  would  have 
come  here  if,  in  1789,  New  York  had 
endeavored  to  assert  itself  against  New 
England  or  Pennsylvania. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  inhabi- 
tants of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania 
did  try  something  of  the  sort  after  the 
Federal  Government  had  been  formed, 
but,  fortunately,  their  effort  was  a 
failure. 

"  The  leaders  of  our  national  life  had 
established  such  a  flexible  and  admirable 
plan  of  government  that  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  each  State  could  retain 
its  identity,  forming  its  own  ideals  and 
shaping  its  own  progress,  and  still  re- 
main a  loyal  part  of  the  whole;  that 
each  State  could  make  a  place  for  itself 
in  the  new  federated  nation  and  not  be 
destroyed  thereby. 


"  There  is  no  reason  why  each  nation 
in  Europe  should  not  make  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  sun  of  unity  which  I  am 
sure  is  rising  there  behind  the  war 
clouds.  P^urope's  stupendous  economic 
loss,  which  already  has  been  appalling 
and  will  soon  be  incalculable,  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  press  this  argument 
home. 

"  True  internationalism  is  not  the 
enemy  of  the  nationalistic  principle. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  helps  true  nation- 
alism to  thrive.  The  Vermonter  is  more 
a  Vermonter  because  he  is  an  American, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Hungary, 
for  example,  should  not  be  more  than 
ever  before  Hungarian  after  she  becomes 
a  member  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 

"  Europe,  of  course,  is  not  without 
examples  of  the  successful  application 
of  the  principle  of  federation  within  it- 
self. It  so  happens  that  the  federated 
State  next  greatest  to  our  own  is  the 
German  Empire.  It  is  only  forty-three 
years  old,  but  their  federation  has  been 
notably  successful.  So  the  idea  of  fed- 
eration is  familiar  to  German  publicists. 

"  It  is  familiar,  also,  to  the  English, 
and  has  lately  been  pressed  there  as 
the  probable  final  solution  of  the  Irish 
question. 

"  It  has  insistently  suggested  itself  as 
the  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem. 

"  In  a  lesser  way  it  already  is  rep- 
resented in  the  structure  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

America's  Great  Work. 

"This  principle  of  nation  building,  of 
international  building  through  federa- 
tion, certainly  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  the 
world's  next  great  development — and  we 
Americans  are  in  a  position  both  to  ex- 
pand the  theory  and  to  illustrate  the 
practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
greatest  work  which  America  will  have 
to  do  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

"  These  are  the  things  which  I  am 
writing  to  my  European  correspondents 
in  the  several  belligerent  countries  by 
every  mail. 

"  The  cataclysm  is  so  awful  that  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say 
that  on  July  31  the  curtain  went  down 
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upon  a  world  which  never  will  be  seen 
again. 

"  This  conflict  is  the  birth-throe  of  a 
new  European  order  of  things.  The 
man  who  attempts  to  judge  the  future 
by  the  old  standards  or  to  force  the  fut- 
ure back  to  them  will  be  found  to  be 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  The  world  will 
have  no  use  for  him.  The  world  has  left 
behind  forever  the  international  policies 
of  Palmerston  and  of  Beaconsfield  and 
even  those  of  Bismarck,  which  were  far 
more  powerful. 

"  When  the  war  ends  conditions  will 
be  such  that  a  new  kind  of  imagina- 
tion and  a  new  kind  of  statesmanship 
will  be  required.  This  war  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  effective  education  of 
500,000,000  people  which  possibly  could 
have  been  thought  of,  although  it  is  the 
most  costly  and  most  terrible  means 
which  could  have  been  chosen.  The  re- 
sults of  this  education  will  be  shown,  I 
think,  in  the  process  of  general  recon- 
struction which  will  follow. 

"  All  the  talk  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  about,  the  peril  from  the  Slav  or 
from  the  Teuton  or  from  the  Celt,  is  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention.  It  would 
be  quite  as  reasonable  to  discuss  seri- 
ously the  red-headed  peril  or  the  six- 
footer  peril. 

"  There  is  no  peril  to  the  world  in  the 
Slav,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  or  any  other 
race,  provided  the  people  of  that  race 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  as  social ' 
and  economic  units,  and  are  not  bottled 
up  so  that  an  explosion  must  come. 

"  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nowhere 
in  the  world,  from  this  time  on,  will  any 
form  of  government  be  tolerated  which 
does  not  set  men  free  to  develop  in  this 
fashion." 

I  asked  Dr.  Butler  to  make  some  prog- 
nostication of  what  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  which  he  so  confidently  ex- 
pects, will  be.    He  answered: 

Ha3  Advanced  Much. 

"  I  can  say  only  this:  The  international 
organization  of  the  world  already  has 
progressed  much  further  than  is  ordi- 
narily understood.  Ever  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 


tion, both  landmarks  in  modern  history, 
this  has  advanced  inconspicuously,  but  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

"  The  postal  service  of  the  world  has 
been  internationalized  in  its  control  for 
years.  The  several  Postal  Conventions 
have  been  evidences  of  an  international 
organization  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Europe  abounds  in  illustrations  of  the 
international  administration  of  large 
things.  The  very  laws  of  war,  which 
are  at  present  the  subject  of  so  much 
and  such  bitter  discussion,  are  the  result 
of  international  organization. 

"They  were  not  adopted  by  a  Con- 
gress, a  Parliament,  or  a  Reichstag. 
They  were  agreed  to  by  many  and  di- 
vergent peoples,  who  sent  representa- 
tives to  meet  for  their  discussion  and 
determination. 

One  of  the  Examples. 

"  In  the  admiralty  law  we  have  a  most 
striking  example  of  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  a  ship 
is  captured  or  harmed  in  the  Far  East 
and  taken  into  Yokohama  or  Nagasaki, 
damages  will  be  assessed  and  collected 
precisely  as  they  would  be  in  New  York 
or  Liverpool. 

"  The  world  is  gradually  developing  a 
code  for  international  legal  procedure. 
Special  arbitral  tribunals  have  tended  to 
merge  and  grow  into  the  international 
court  at  The  Hague,  and  that,  in  turn, 
will  develop  until  it  becomes  a  real  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal. 

"  Of  course  the  analogy  with  the  f '■H  - 
erated  State  fails  at  some  points,  but  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  each 
nation  will  deposit  in  a  world  federation 
some  portion  of  its  sovereignty. 

"  When  this  occurs  we  shall  be  able  to 
establish  an  international  executive  and 
an  international  police,  both  devised  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  enforcing  the  de- 
cisions of  the  international  court. 

"  Here,  again,  we  offer  a  perfect  object  . 
lesson.  Our  Central  Government  is  one 
of  limited  and  defined  powers.  Our  his- 
tory can  show  Europe  how  such  limita- 
tions and  definitions  can  be  established 
and  interpreted,  and  how  they  can  be 
modified  and  amended  when  necessary  to 
meet  new  conditions. 
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"  My  colleague,  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  is  now  preparing  and  publishing 
a  series  of  annotated  reports  of  the  inter- 
national arbitration  tribunals,  in  order 
that  the  Governments  and  jurists  of  the 
world  may  have  at  hand,  as  they  have  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  re- 
ports, a  record  of  decided  cases  which, 
when  the  time  comes,  may  be  referred  to 
as  precedents. 

"  It  will  be  through  graded  processes 
such  as  this  that  the  great  end  vn\l  be 
accomplished.  Beginning  with  such  anno- 
tated reports  as  a  basis  for  precedents, 
each  new  case  tried  before  this  tribunal 
will  add  a  further  precedent,  and  pres- 
ently a  complete  international  code  will 
be  in  existence.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  English  conxmon  law  was  built,  and 
such  has  been  the  admirable  history  of 
the  work  done  by  our  own  judicial 
system. 

"  The  study  of  such  problems  is  at  this 
time  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
consideration  of  how  large  a  fine  shall  be 
inflicted  by  the  victors  upon  the  van- 
quished. 

The  Chief  Result. 

"  There  is  th^  probability  of  some  dis- 
location of  territory  and  some  shiftings 
of  sovereignty  after  the  war  ends,  but 
these  will  be  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance. The  important  result  of  this 
great  war  will  be  the  stimulation  of  in- 
ternational organization  along  some  such 
lines  as  I  have  suggested. 

"  Dislocation  of  territory  and  the  shift- 
ing of  sovereigns  as  the  result  of  inter- 
national disugreements  are  mediaeval 
practices.  After  this  war  the  world  will 
want  to  solve  its  problems  in  terms  of 
the  future,  not  in  those  of  the  outgrown 
past. 

"  Conventional  diplomacy  and  conven- 
tional statesmanship  have  very  evidently 
broken  down  in  Europe.  They  have  made 
a  disastrous  failure  of  the  work  with 
which  they  were  intrusted.  They  did  not 
and  could  not  prevent  the  war  because 
they  knew  and  used  only  the  old  for- 
mulas. They  had  no  tools  for  a  job  like 
this. 

"  A  new  type  of  international  states- 
man  is  certain  to  arise,  who  will  have 


a  grasp  of  new  tendencies,  a  new  out- 
look upon  life.  Bismarck  used  to  say 
that  it  would  pay  any  nation  to  wear  the 
clean  linen  of  a  civilized  State.  The 
truth  of  this  must  be  taught  to  those 
nations  of  the  world  which  are  weakest 
in  morale,  and  it  can  only  be  done,  I 
suppose,  as  similar  work  is  accomplished 
with  individuals.  Courts,  not  killings, 
have  accomplished  it  with  individuals. 

"  One  more  point  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that 
nationalism,  the  desire  for  national  ex- 
pression by  each  individual  nation,  makes 
the  permanent  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  world  impossible. 

"  To  me  it  seems  absurd  to  believe  that 
this  is  any  truer  of  nations  than  it  is  of 
individuals.  It  is  not  each  nation's  de- 
sire for  national  oppression  which  makes 
peace  impossible;  it  is  the  fact  that  thus 
far  in  the  world's  history  such  desire 
has  been  bound  up  with  militarism. 

"  The  nation  whose  frontier  bristles 
with  bayonets  and  with  forts  is  like  the 
individual  with  a  magazine  pistol  in  his 
pocket.  Both  make  for  murder.  Both 
in  their  hearts  really  mean  murder. 

"  The  world  will  be  better  when  the 
nations  invite  the  judgment  of  their 
neighbors  and  are  influenced  by  it. 

"  When  John  Hay  said  that  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  open  door  should  guide 
our  new  diplomacy  he  said  something 
which  should  be  applicable  to  the  new 
diplomacy  of  the  whole  world.  The 
Golden  Rule  and  a  free  chance  are  all 
that  any  man  ought  to  want  or  ought  to 
have,  and  they  are  all  that  any  nation 
ought  to  want  or  ought  to  have. 

"  One  of  the  controlling  principles  of 
a  democratic  State  is  that  its  military 
and  naval  establishments  must  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  civil  power. 
They  should  form  the  police,  and  not  be 
the  dominant  factor  of  any  national  life. 

"  As  soon  as  they  go  beyond  this 
simple  function  in  any  nation,  then  that 
nation   is  afflicted  with  militarism. 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  predictions  of 
the  war's  effect  on  us.  As  I  see  it,  our 
position  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  and  what 
that  will  be  no  one  at  present  knows. 
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"If  a  new  map  of  Europe  follows  the 
war,  its  permanence  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  the  changes  are  such  as 
will  permit  nationalities  to  organize  as 
nations. 

"The  world  should  have  learned 
through  the  lessons  of  the  past  that  it  is 
impossible  permanently  and  peacefully 
to  submerge  large  bodies  of  aliens  if  they 
are  treated  as  aliens.  That  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  mixing  process  which  is  so 
successfully  building  a  nation  out  of 
varied  nationalities  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  old  Romans  understood  this.  They 
permitted  their  outlying  vassal  nations 
to  speak  any  language  they  chose  and  to 
worship  whatever  god  they  chose,  so  long 
as  they  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  When  a  conquering  nation  goes 
beyond  that,  and  begins  to  suppress  reli- 
gions, languages,  and  customs,  it  begins 
at  that  very  moment  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
insurrection  and  revolution. 

"  My  old  teacher  and  colleague,  Prof. 
Burgess,  once  defined  a  nation  as  an 
ethnographic  unit  inhabiting  a  geo- 
graphic unit.  That  is  an  illuminating 
definition.  If  a  nation  is  not  an  ethno- 
graphic unit,  it  tries  to  become  one  by 
oppressing  or  amalgamating  the  weaker 
portions  of  its  people.  If  it  is  not  a 
geographic  unit,  it  tries  to  become  one 
by  reaching  out  to  a  mountain  chain  or 
to  the  sea — to  something  which  will  serve 
as  a  real  dividing  line  between  it  and  its 
next  neighbors. 

"  The  accuracy  of  this  definition  can 
hardly  be  denied,  and  we  all  know  what 
the  violations  of  this  principle  have  been 
in  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
point  them  out. 

"  Races  rarely  have  been  successfully 
mixed  by  conquest.  The  military  winner 
of  a  war  is  not  always  the  real  conqueror 
in  the  long  run.  The  Normans  conquered 
Saxon  England,  but  Saxon  law  and  Saxon 
institutions  worked  up  through  the  new 
power  and  have  dominated  England's 
later  history.  The  Teutonic  tribes  con- 
quered Rome,  but  Roman  civilization,  by 
a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  went  up 
into  the  mass  above  and  presently  domi- 
nated the  Teutons. 

"  The  persistency  of  a  civilization  may 


well  be  superior  in  tenacity  to  mere  mili- 
tary conquest  and  control. 

"The  smallness  of  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  conquering  nations  have 
been  able  successfully  to  deal  with  alien 
peoples  is  extraordinary.  The  Romans 
were  unusually  successful,  and  England 
has  been  successful  with  all  but  the 
Irish,  but  perhaps  no  other  peoples  have 
been  successful  in  high  degree  in  an  ef- 
fort to  hold  alien  populations  as  vassals 
and  to  make  them  really  happy  and  com- 
fortable as  such. 

"  One  of  the  war's  chief  effects  on 
us  will  be  to  change  our  point  of  view. 
Europe  will  be  more  vivid  to  us  from 
now  on.  There  are  many  public  men  who 
have  never  thought  much  about  Europe, 
and  who  have  been  far  from  a  realisra- 
tion  of  its  actual  importance  to  us.  It 
has  been  a  place  to  which  to  go  for  a 
Summer  holiday. 

"  But,  suddenly,  they  find  they  cannot 
sell  their  cotton  there  or  their  copper, 
that  they  cannot  market  their  stocks  and 
bonds  there,  that  they  cannot  send  money 
to  their  families  who  are  traveling  there, 
because  there  is  a  war.  To  such  men  the 
war  must  have  made  it  apparent  that 
interdependence  among  nations  is  more 
than  a  mere  phrase. 

"  All  our  trade  and  all  our  economic 
and  social  policies  must  recognize  this. 
The  world  has  discovered  that  cash  with- 
out credit  means  little.  One  cannot  use 
cash  if  one  cannot  use  one's  credit  to 
draw  it  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 
Credit  is  intangible  and  volatile,  and 
may  be  destroyed  over  night. 

"  I  saw  this  in  Venice. 

"  On  July  31  I  could  have  drawn  every 
cent  that  my  letter  of  credit  called  for 
up  to  the  time  the  banks  closed.  At  10 
in  the  morning  on  the  1st  of  August  I 
could  not  draw  the  value  of  a  postage 
stamp. 

"  Yet  the  banker  in  New  York  who  is- 
sued my  letter  of  credit  had  not  failed. 
His  standing  was  as  good  as  ever  it  had 
been.  But  the  world's  system  of  inter- 
national exchange  of  credit  had  suf- 
fered a  stroke  of  paralysis  over  night. 

"  This  realization  of  international  in- 
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terdependence,  I  hope,  will  elevate  and 
refine  our  patriotism  by  teaching  men 
a  wider  sympathy  and  a  deeper  under, 
standing  of  other  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  edu- 
cate us  up  to  what  I  have  called  '  The 
International  Mind.' 

"  When  Joseph  Chamberlain  began  his 
campaign  after  returning  from  South 
Africa  his  keynote  was,  '  Learn  to  think 
imperially.'  I  think  ours  should  be, 
'  Learn  to  think  internationally,'  to  see 
ourselves  not  in  competition  with  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  but  working 
with  them  toward  a  common  end,  the 
advance  of  civilization. 

A  Note  of  Optimism. 

"  There  are  hopeful  signs,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  us. 
Think  what  it  has  meant  for  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  to  have  come  to  us, 
as  they  have  done,  asking  our  favorable 
public  opinion.  We  have  no  army  and 
navy  worthy  of  their  fears.  They  can 
have  been  induced  by  nothing  save  their 
conviction  that  we  are  the  possessors  of 
sound  political  ideals  and  a  great  moral 
force. 

"  In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  us 
to  fight  for  them,  but  they  do  want  us 
to  approve  of  them.  They  want  us  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  humanity  and 


the  legality  of  their  acts,  because  they 
feel  that  our  judgment  will  be  the  judg- 
ment of  history.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this. 

"  If  we  had  not  repealed  the  Panama 
Canal  Tolls  Exemption  act  last  June  they 
would  not  have  come  to  us  as  they  are 
doing  now.  Who  would  have  cared  for 
our  opinion  in  the  matter  of  a  treaty 
violation  if,  for  mere  financial  interest 
or  from  sheer  vanity,  we  ourselves  had 
violated  a  solemn  treaty? 

"  When  Congress  repealed  the  Panama 
Canal  Tolls  Exemption  act  it  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  did  more  than  the  Spanish  war,  than 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
than  anything  else  I  think  of,  to  make  us 
a  true  world  power. 

"  As  a  nation  we  have  kept  our  word 
when  sorely  tempted  to  break  it.  We 
made  Cuba  independent,  we  have  not  ex- 
ploited the  Philippines,  we  have  stood  by 
our  word  as  to  Panama  Canal  tolls. 

"  In  consequence  we  are  the  first  moral 
power  in  the  world  today.  Others  may 
be  first  with  armies,  still  others  first 
with  navies.  But  we  have  made  good 
our  right  to  be  appealed  to  on  questions 
of  national  and  international  morality. 
That  Europe  is  seeking  our  favor  is  the 
tribute  of  the  European  nations  to  this 
fact." 


A  New  World  Map 


By  Wilhelm  Ostwald. 

Late  Visiting  Professor  to  Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities  from  the 
University  of  Leipslc. 


The  following  article  ia  extracted  from  a 
letter  written  by  Prof.  Ostwald  to  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  Director  of  the  World  Petice 
Foundation. 

THE  war  is  the  result  of  a  delib- 
erate   onslaught   upon    Germany 
and   Austria   by   the   powers    of 
the      Triple      Entente  —  Russia, 
Prance,  and  England.     Its  object  is  on 
the  part  of  Russia  an  extension  of  Rus- 
sian supremacy  over  the  Balkans,  on  the 


side  of  France  revenge,  and  on  the  side 
of  England  annihilation,  of  the  German 
Navy  and  German  commerce.  In  Eng- 
land especially  it  has  leen  for  several 
centuries  a  constant  policy  to  destroy 
upon  favoring  occasion  every  navy  of 
every  other  country  which  threatened  to 
become  equal  to  the  English  Navy. 

Germany  has  proved  its  love  of  peace 
for  forty-four  years  under  the  most  try- 
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ing  circumstances.  While  all  other  States 
have  expanded  themselves  by  conquest, 
Russia  in  Manchuria,  England  in  the 
Transvaal,  France  in  Morocco,  Italy  in 
Tripoli,  Austria  in  Bosnia,  Japan  in  Ko- 
rea, Germany  alone  has  contented  itself 
with  the  borders  fixed  in  1871.  It  is 
purely  a  war  of  defense  which  is  now 
forced  upon  us. 

In  the  face  of  these  attacks  Germany 
has  until  now  (the  end  of  August) 
proved  its  military  superiority,  which 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  entire  Ger- 
man military  force  is  scientifically  or- 
ganized and  honestly  administered. 

The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
was  an  act  of  military  necessity,  since 
it  is  now  proved  that  Belgian  neutrality 
was  to  be  violated  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. A  proof  of  this  is  the  accumulation 
of  English  munitions  in  Maubeuge,  aside 
from  many  other  facts. 

According  to  the  course  of  the  war 
up  to  the  present  time,  European  peace 
seems  to  me  nearer  than  ever  before. 
We  pacificists  must  only  understand  that 
unhappily  the  time  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  establish  peace  by 
the  peaceful  way.  If  Germany,  as  every- 
thing now  seems  to  make  probable,  is 
victorious  in  the  struggle  not  only  with 
Russia  and  France  but  attains  the  fur- 
ther end  of  destroying  the  source  from 
which  for  two  or  three  centuries  all 
European  strifes  have  been  nourished 
and  intensified,  namely,  the  English 
policy  of  world  dominion,  then  will  Ger- 
many, fortified  on  one  side  by  its  mili- 
tary superiority,  on  the  other  side  by 
the  eminently  peaceful  sentiment  of  the 
greatest  part  of  its  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  German  Emperor,  dictate 
peace  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  I  hope  espe- 


cially that  the  future  treaty  of  peace 
will  in  the  first  place  provide  effectually 
that  a  European  war  such  as  the  persent 
can  never  again  break  out. 

I  hope,  moreover,  that  the  Russian 
people,  after  the  conquest  of  their 
armies,  will  free  themselves  from 
Czarism  through  an  internal  movement 
by  which  the  present  political  Russia 
will  be  resolved  into  its  natural  units, 
namely.  Great  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
Little  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Fin- 
land, to  which  probably  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces would  join  themselves.  These,  I 
trust,  would  unite  themselves  with  Fin- 
land and  Sweden,  and  perhaps  with  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  into  a  Baltic  federa- 
tion, which  in  close  connection  with  Ger- 
many would  insure  European  peace,  and 
especially  form  a  bulwark  against  any 
disposition  to  war  which  might  remain 
in  Great  Britain. 

For  the  other  side  of  the  earth  I  pre- 
dict a  similar  development  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  I 
assume  that  the  English  dominion  will 
suffer  a  downfall  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  predicted  for  Russia,  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  Canada  would 
join  the  United  States,  the  expanded 
republic  assuming  a  certain  leadership 
with  reference  to  the  South  American 
republics. 

The  principle  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  nations,  which 
in  the  present  European  tumult  has 
proved  itself  so  inadequate  and  baneful, 
must  be  given  up  and  replaced  by  a 
system  conforming  to  the  world's  actual 
conditions  and  especially  to  those  political 
and  economic  relations  which  determine 
industrial  and  cultural  progress  and  the 
common  welfare. 


The  Verdict  of  the  American  People 


By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


Dr.  Billia,  who  oecupiea  the  pitlpit  of  Plvmouth 
Church.  Brooklt/n,  made  famoua  hti  the  piutorate 
of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  delivered  the 
following  remarkable  sermon  on  the  European 
War  on  Sundav,  Deo.  20,  1914,  choosing  tu  hit 
text  the  words:  "  From  whence  eome  want 
Come  thev  not  from  your  own   lusts  f" 

NEARLY  five  months  have  now 
passed    by    since   the    German 
Army    invaded    Belgium    and 
France.     These  140  days  have 
been  packed  with  thrilling  and  moment- 
ous events.    While  from  their  safe  vant- 
age ground  the  American   people  have 
surveyed  the  scene,  an  old  regime  has 
literally  crumbled  under  our  very  eyes. 
Europe  is  a  loom  on  whose  earthen  frame- 
work demiurgic  forces  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  Bismarck,  and  Napoleon  once  wove 
the  texture  of  European  civilization.  Now 
the  demon  of  war  has,  with  hot  knife, 
shorn  away  the  texture,  and  a  modern 
Czar   and   Kaiser,   King  and   President, 
with  Generals  and  Admirals,  are  weav- 
ing the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  world. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  forces  that 
bred  wars  were  political  forces;  today 
the  collision  between  nations  is  bom  of 
economic  interests.     The  twentieth  cen- 
tury influences  are  chiefly  the  force  of 
wealth  and  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
These  are  the  giant  steeds,  though  the 
reins  of  the  horses  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  Kings   and   Kaisers.     In   Napoleon's 
day  antagonism  grew  out  of  the  natural 
hatred   of  autocracy  for  democracy,  of 
German  imperialism  for  French  radical- 
ism.   Today  Germany  is  not  even  inter- 
ested  in   France's   republican    form    of 
Government,   nor    is    France  concerned 
with  Germany's  imperial  autocrat.    But 
all   Europe  is  intensely  concerned  with 
the  question  of  economic  supremacy  or 
financial  subordination. 

Ever  since  Oliver  Cromwell's  day  Eng- 


land has  been  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and    Germany   is    envious   and    believes 
that  she  has  a  right  to  supplant  England 
in  this  naval  leadership.   France  has  long 
been  the  banker  of  Europe,  and  Germany 
covets  financial  leadership.   From  whence 
come  wars?    Come  they  not  from  men's 
lusts  ?    Now  that  long  time  has  passed,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  neither  Napoleon 
nor   Bismarck    nor   William    II.    under- 
stood the  future.     It  is  a  proverb  that 
yesterday  is  a  seed,  today  the  stalk,  and 
tomorrow  is  the  full  corn   in   the  ear. 
Napoleon  was  a  practical  man,  but  he 
could  not  see  the  shock  in  the  seed.  When 
Napoleon  said,  "  One  hundred  years  from 
now  Europe  will  be  all  republican  or  all 
Cossack  " — Napoleon   was   quite    wrong. 
Forty  years  ago  Bismarck  said  that  he 
had  reduced   France  to  the  level   of  a 
fourth-class  nation,  and  that  henceforth 
France  did  not  count;  while  as  for  the 
Balkan  States,  "  the  whole  Eastern  ques- 
tion is  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  Pome- 
ranian grenadier" — Bismarck  was  quite 
wrong.  The  present  Kaiser  has  no  imag- 
ination.  A  man  of  any  prevision  of  the 
future  might  have  foreseen  that  any  at- 
tack upon  England  would  settle  the  Irish 
question;  that  any  treaty  with  Turkey 
would  force  Italy,  as  Turkey's  enemy  in 
the  late  Italian-Turkish  war,  to  break 
with  Germany;  any  man  with  the  least 
instinct  for  diplomacy  might  have  known 
that  the  twentieth  century  man  is  so  in- 
censed by  an  enemy's  trespass  upon  his 
property,  that  Belgium  would  have  re- 
sisted  encroachment,  and   so   cost  Ger- 
many the  best  three  weeks  of  the  entire 
war.    If  the  history  of  great  wars  tells 
us  anything,   it  tells  us  that  the   first 
qualification  of  the  statesman  and  diplo- 
mat   is    an    intuitive    knowledge    of    a 
future  that  is  the  certain  outcome  of  the 
present.    There  has  been  no  foresight  on 
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the  part  of  the  makers  and  advisers  of 
this  war.  Years  ago,  when  the  Austrian 
Emperor  visited  Innsbruck,  the  Burgo- 
master ordered  foresters  to  go  up  on  the 
mountain  sides  and  cut  certain  swaths  of 
brush.  At  the  moment  the  man  with  his 
axe  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  but 
when  the  night  fell,  and  the  torch  was 
lifted  on  the  boughs,  the  people  in  the 
city  below  read  these  words  written  in 
letters  of  fire,  "  Welcome  to  our  Em- 
peror." Today  the  demon  of  war  has 
been  writing  with  blazing  letters  certain 
lessons  upon  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Eu- 
rope, and  fortunate  is  that  youth  who 
can  read  the  writing  and  interpret  aright 
the  lessons  of  the  times. 

The  people  of  the  republic  now  realize 
for  the  first  time  what  are  the  inevitable 
fruits  of  imperialism  and  militarism. 
One  of  the  perils  of  America's  distance 
from  the  scenes  of  autocracy  is  that  our 
people  have  come  to  think  that  the  forms 
of  government  are  of  little  importance. 
We  hear  it  said  that  climate  determines 
government  and  that  one  nation  likes 
autocracy  and  another  limited  monarchy, 
that  we  like  democracy  self-government, 
and  that  the  people  are  about  as  happy 
under  one  form  of  control  as  another. 
This  misconception  is  based  upon  a 
failure  to  understand  foreign  imperial- 
ism. Superficially,  the  fruits  of  autoc- 
racy are  efficiency,  industrial  wealth, 
and  military  power.  But  now,  after 
nearly  five  months  of  constant  discus- 
sion, our  people  understand  thoroughly 
the  other  side  of  imperialism.  The 
6,000,000  of  German-Americans  living  in 
this  country,  with  their  high  type  of 
character,  millions  who  have  left  their 
native  land  to  escape  service  in  the 
army,  the  burdens  of  taxation  involved 
in  militarism,  and  the  law  of  lese  ma- 
jeste,  should  have  opened  our  eyes  long 
ago.  During  the  last  five  years  I  have 
lectured  in  more  than  one  hundred  cities 
on  the  New  Germany  and  the  lessons 
derived  from  her  industrial  efficiency, 
with  the  application  of  science  to  the 
production  of  wealth,  but  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate fully  the  far-off  harvest  of 
militarism.  And,  lest  an  American  over- 
state the  meaning  of  militarism,  let  me 


condense  Treitschke's  view.  He  holds 
that  the  nation  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  vast  military  engine;  that  its  ruler 
should  be  the  commander  of  the  army; 
that  his  Cabinet  should  be  under  Gen- 
erals; that  the  whole  nation  should 
march  with  the  force  of  an  armed  regi- 
ment; that  the  real  "  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  the  sin  of  military 
impotence;  that  such  an  army  should 
take  all  it  wants  and  the  territory  it 
needs  and  explain  afterward."  Manu- 
facturers are  essentially  inventors  of 
cannons  and  guns  and  dreadnoughts,  in- 
cidentally self-supporting  men.  Bankers 
are  here  to  finance  the  army  and  inci- 
dentally to  make  money.  Physicians  are 
here  to  heal  -the  wounded  soldiers. 
Gymnasiums  are  founded  to  train  sol- 
diers. Women  are  here  to  breed  soldiers, 
and  militarism  is  the  path  that  will 
bring  Germany  to  her  place  in  the  sun. 
The  youth  is  first  of  all  to  be  a  soldier 
and  incidentally  to  be  a  man.  No  one 
has  indicted  Germany's  militarism  in 
stronger  language  than  the  distinguished 
German-American,  Carl  Schurz.  In  words 
that  burn  the  great  statesman  expressed 
his  hatred  of  the  imperialism  and  mili- 
tarism against  which  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize a  revolution  that  led  to  his  flight 
to  this  country.  Of  late  Americans  have 
been  asking  themselves  certain  questions. 

The  American  Ideal  vs.  the  German. 

What  will  be  the  result  if  Germany  is 
allowed  to  seize  any  smaller  State  whose 
territory  and  property  she  covets  ?  Is  all 
Europe  to  become  an  armed  camp? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  German 
professor's  article  in  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  written  two  or  three  years 
ago,  in  which  he  says  that  once  she  is 
victorious  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  go 
and  the  United  States  vnll  receive  the 
"  thrashing  she  so  richly  deserves "  ? 
Must  we  then  go  over  to  the  military 
ideal?  If  Germany  supports  8,000,000 
soldiers  out  of  66,000,000,  must  we  with- 
draw from  productive  industry  12,000,- 
000  men  for  at  least  two  or  three  of  the 
best  years  of  their  young  life?  Must 
we  start  in  on  a  programme  of  ten  dread- 
noughts a  year  instead  of  building  ten 
colleges  and  universities  for  the   same 
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sum  of  money?  Of  late  Americans  who 
love  their  country  have  been  searching 
their  own  hearts.  Merchants  hitherto 
busied  with  commerce  are  asking  them- 
selves whither  this  country  is  drifting. 
Is  Germany  to  compel  us  to  become  a 
vast  military  machine?  This  military 
question  is  a  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
street  cars  and  in  the  stores,  at  the  din- 
ing room  table.  No  articles  in  paper 
and  magazine  are  so  eagerly  read  and 
analyzed.  The  American  ideal  is  not  a 
military  machine,  but  a  high  quality  of 
manhood.  To  make  men  free,  with  the 
gift  of  self-expression;  to  make  men 
wise  througR  the  public  school  and  the 
free  press;  to  make  men  self-sufficing 
and  happy  in  their  homes,  through  free- 
dom of  industrial  contracts;  to  make  men 
sound  in  their  manhood  through  religious 
liberty  for  Jew  and  Gentile  and  Catholic 
and  Protestant — these  are  our  national 
ideals.  America  stands  at  the  other  pole 
of  the  universe  from  imperialism  and 
militarism.  So  far  from  being  willing  to 
desert  the  political  faith  of  the  fathers, 
this  war  has  confirmed  our  confidence  in 
self-government.  Liberty  to  grow,  free- 
dom to  climb  as  high  as  industry  and 
ability  will  permit,  liberty  to  analyze  and 
discuss  the  views  of  President,  Congress, 
Governor — these  are  our  rights.  In  a 
military  autocracy  there  can  be  no  lib- 
erty of  the  printing  press.  If  a  man 
criticises  the  Kaiser,  he  goes  to  jail;  in 
this  republic,  if  Horace  Greeley  criticises 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln  does 
not  send  the  great  editor  to  jail,  but 
writes  the  latter,  "  My  paramount  object 
is  to  save  the  Union,"  and  vindicates 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  nation.  An 
American  editor  or  citizen  would  choke 
to  death  in  Germany.  He  could  not 
breathe  because  of  the  mephitic  gases  of 
imperialism  and  militarism.  For  a  long 
time  some  of  us  did  not  realize  what  was 
involved,  but  now  we  do  realize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fruits  of  democratic 
self-government  and  the  fruits  of  mili- 
tary imperialism. 

The  last  five  months  have  brought  a 
new  realization  to  American  citizens  as 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  States. 
In  the  republic  the  sin  of  trespass  is  one 


of  the  blackest  of  sins.  Here  we  hold  to 
the  sanctity  of  property.  A  man's  home 
is  his  castle,  a  citadel  that  cannot  be  in- 
vaded even  by  the  power  of  the  State. 
So  deep  is  the  American  hatred  of  tres- 
pass against  property  rights  that  im- 
perialism finds  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand this.  Here  the  individual  is  a  king 
of  kings  in  his  native  right,  and  takes 
out  an  injunction  against  the  city  that 
wishes  to  trespass  upon  his  property. 
This  antagonism  manifests  itself  in  the 
laws  that  safeguard  the  small  shopkeeper 
against  the  big  firm,  and  the  small  manu- 
facturer against  any  company  with  its 
billion  dollars  of  capital.  This  antago- 
nism to  the  sin  of  trespass  has  lent  a 
peculiar  sanctity  to  treaties  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  We  have  one 
hundred  millions  of  people,  and  Canada 
nine  millions.  We  need  many  things  that 
Canada  has,  but  it  is  intellectually  un- 
thinkable that  "  we  should  take  what  we 
want  and  explain  afterward,"  or  that  we 
should  violate  our  treaty  guaranteeing 
neutrality  to  Canada.  Our  frontier  line 
is  three  thousand  miles  long.  There  is 
not  a  fort  from  Maine  to  Victoria.  If  we 
adopted  Germany's  position  we  would 
have  to  build  one  thousand  forts,  with- 
draw two  million  young  men  from  the 
farm,  factory,  store  and  bank,  and  load 
the  working  people  with  taxes  to  support 
them.  In  a  free  land,  and  in  God's  world, 
there  should  be  a  place  for  the  poor  man 
and  for  the  small  nation.  In  the  olden 
time  there  was  a  king  who  had  herds  and 
flocks,  and  a  poor  man  who  had  one  pet 
lamb.  It  came  to  pass  that  a  stranger 
claimed  the  right  of  hospitality  at  the 
rich  man's  palace,  and  the  king  sent  out 
and  took  the  poor  man's  one  lamb  and 
gave  it  for  food  to  the  stranger.  And, 
soon  or  late,  the  time  will  come  when 
history  will  tell  the  stcry  of  Germany's 
taking  little  Belgium,  and  conscience,  like 
a  prophet,  will  indict  the  militarism  that 
seized  the  one  lamb  that  belonged  to  the 
poor  man.  This  episode  is  not  closed. 
The  German  representative  who  says 
that  Belgium  is  a  part  of  Germany  may 
be  right  in  terms  of  future  government 
and  war,  but  the  incident  has  just  begun 
in  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  never 
can  forget  that  they  first  broke  their 
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sacred  treaty,  and  then,  when  the  Bel- 
gian defended  his  home  as  his  castle, 
butchered  the  man,  who  died  with  a 
sacred  treaty  in  his  hand.  Why,  all  over 
this  land,  teachers,  fathers,  editors,  au- 
thors, have  found  it  necessary  to  say  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  re- 
public, "  Do  not  sign  your  name  to  an 
obligation  unless  you  intend  to  keep  it." 
Keep  your  faith.  Remember  that  your 
word  given  should  be  as  good  as  your 
bond.  "  Swear  to  your  own  hurt,  and 
change  not."  All  this  is  inevitable,  as  the 
result  of  Germany's  trespass  upon  the 
property  and  the  homes  of  Belgium.  In 
some  European  lands  the  State  is  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing.  In  this 
republic  the  individual  is  first,  and  the 
State  is  here  to  safeguard  his  rights  and 
see  to  it  that  no  one  trespasses  upon  his 
property.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
nation  that  breaks  its  treaties  and  sows 
to  the  wind  shall  of  that  wind  reap  the 
whirlwind.  It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a 
nation  to  make  it  inevitable  that  here- 
after when  other  people  sign  a  treaty 
with  that  country,  that  our  representa- 
tives shall  say:  "Before  we  sign  this 
treaty  with  you,  we  wish  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. Later,  if  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
break  this  treaty,  is  this  document  to  be 
sneered  at  as  a  scrap  of  paper  ?  Or  does 
this  treaty  mean  the  faith  of  a  nation 
that  will  die  rather  than  break  its  word, 
given  before  the  tribunal  of  civilized 
States?" 
The  Death  of  the  Tribal  God  Idea.* 

This  great  war  and  one  or  two  of  the 
leaders  thereof  have  killed  the  old  tribal 
idea  of  God.  In  the  twentieth  century  it 
seems  almost  ludicrous  to  find  that  the 
conception  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  still 
held  by  some  rulers.  Be  the  reasons 
what  they  may,  of  late  there  has  been  a 
strange  recrudescence  of  the  tribal  God 
idea.  This  is  the  twentieth  century,  not 
the  tenth!  Think  of  a  man  sending  his 
soldiers  into  Belgium,  saying,  "  Make 
yourselves  as  terrible  as  the  Huns  of 
Attila,  and  the  Lord  our  God  will  give 
you  victory."  Just  as  if  God  were  not 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  a  disinterest- 
ed God,  a  God  who  makes  His  sun  to 
shine  and  His  rain  to  fall  upon  all  His 


children,  without  regard  to  race  or  clime 
or  color.  Why,  it  is  as  artless  as  the 
way  the  old  Hebrew  peasant  called  on 
God  to  blast  his  enemy's  field,  and 
drown  his  children  with  floods,  and  smite 
his  herds  with  the  plague.  The  tribal 
idea  of  God  belongs  with  the  ox  cart,  the 
medicine  man,  the  cave  dweller.  This  is 
an  era  of  science.  Whatever  is  true  is 
universal,  not  racial.  If  the  heart  beats 
and  the  blood  circulates  in  a  German  sol- 
dier's veins,  the  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  people  of  England  and  France.  If 
the  earth  goes  around  the  sun  in  Berlin, 
the  earth  goes  around  the  sun  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Edinburgh.  If  there  are  seven 
rays  in  the  sunbeam,  why,  the  discussion 
is  closed,  and  it  is  a  universal  fact.  And 
if  Jesus  was  right  when  He  said,  "  God  is 
our  Father,  and  all  the  races  are  our 
brothers,  and  the  world  has  been  fitted 
up  by  God  as  an  Eden  garden  for  His 
children,"  then  no  man  or  ruler  should 
ever  adopt  the  view  of  the  peasant  and 
the  cave  man,  and  try  to  make  the  Eter- 
nal God  a  tribal  God.  The  unconscious 
humor  in  the  statements  of  one  or  two 
men  as  to  their  tribal  God  idea  has  added 
to  the  gayety  of  nations.  But  when  any 
view  is  laughed  at,  it  is  doomed.  From 
the  very  moment  that  the  doctrine  of 
election,  that  made  God  love  a  few  aris- 
tocrats and  pass  the  non-elect  by,  be- 
came a  matter  of  joke  in  the  comic 
papers,  that  theory  was  dead.  Not  other- 
wise is  it  with  this  idea  of  a  tribal  God. 
When  Barry  Paine  begins  to  say, 
Led  by  William,  as  you  tell, 
God    has    done    extremely    well, 

the  tribal  idea  has  been  relegated  to  the 
theological  scrap-heap.  The  peasant's 
view  must  go.  In  this  age  men  must  be 
citizens  of  all  countries  and  of  the  uni- 
verse. God  is  a  sun  Who  shines  for  the 
poor  man's  hut  as  truly  as  for  the  rich 
man's  palace.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
is  also  the  Father  of  all  the  races,  and 
He  will  do  men  good  and  not  evil. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months,  all  Americans  now  realize  as 
never  before  the  futility  of  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  war  has 
ever  settled  any  question.     Defeat  did 
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not  convince  the  South  that  they  were 
wrons  in  their  idea  of  State  rights  or 
slavery.  If  the  South  has  given  up  both 
ideas  today  it  is  because  time,  events, 
and  social  progress  have  changed  their 
view,  not  because  the  sword  convinced 
them,  Bismarck's  victory  at  Versailles 
and  von  Moltke's  at  Sedan  did  not  settle 
the  dispute  with  France.  To  keep  one 
billion  dollars  of  indemnity  Germany 
must  have  spent  five  billions  on  forts 
and  armies  in  the  government  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  Germany's  apparent  vic- 
tory simply  put  Germany's  trouble  with 
France  out  at  compound  interest,  and 
left  the  next  generation  of  Germans  to 
pay  several  billions  of  dollars  of  accrued 
debt  through  hatred.  Plainly  it  is  folly 
not  to  reconstitute  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  frontier  lines  of  the  geographer 
should  exactly  coincide  with  the  racial 
lines.  The  German  race,  with  their  pe- 
culiar ideals,  ought  not  to  try  to  govern 
the  French  race.  It  is  an  expensive  ex- 
periment. It  is  an  impossible  experi- 
ment. The  plan  is  doomed  to  failure  in 
advance.  And  when  the  day  of  payment 
comes  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  will  not  have  been  settled 
by  regiments  of  soldiers.  They  must 
finally  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  some 
court  of  arbitration  that  will  do  justice 
and  love  mercy;  that  will  insist  upon  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  States,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  to  trespass  upon  the  property  and 
the  liberties  of  brave  little  peoples. 

Imperialism  Confuses  Men's  Judgments. 

Out  of  the  smoke  of  battle  another  les- 
son is  written  for  all  who  have  eyes  to 
read.  In  view  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
men  who  have  absolute  power  it  is  now 
certain  that  exemption  from  criticism  is 
a  bad  thing  for  any  man,  and  that  end- 
less adoration  destroys  the  ruler's  power 
to  think  in  straight  lines.  There  never 
lived  a  man  who  was  not  injured  by  per- 
petual compliments.  Strong  men  are 
willing  to  pay  cash  for  criticism.  Flat- 
tery will  conceal  the  weakness,  and  they 
know  that  pitiless  criticism  will  expose 
the  danger  and  perhaps  save  them.  No 
man  is  so  unfortunate  as  the  man  who 


is  put  on  a  throne  lifted  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  plain  truth  telling.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  so  many  blunders  were  ever  made 
by  statesmen  and  diplomats  as  were 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.  Just 
think  of  one  Government  being  wrong  in 
all  these  particulars  at  the  same  time! 
Lincoln  said,  "  You  can't  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time."  Yes,  that  may 
be  true  in  a  republic,  but  you  certainly 
can  fool  all  the  diplomats  and  Generals 
and  do  it  all  the  time — during  July  and 
August,  in  any  event.  Call  the  roll  of 
the  diplomatic  blunders,  and  the  list  is 
long.  First,  England  will  be  neutral  and 
Ireland  will  keep  her  from  going  to  war; 
second,  Italy  will  be  our  ally;  third, 
Belgium  will  be  neutral  and  allow  us  to 
trespass  upon  her  property  and  her 
homes;  fourth,  France  is  unprepared 
and  Paris  will  fall  within  three  weeks; 
fifth,  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  despite 
her  polygamy  and  butcheries  in  Arme- 
nia and  the  civilized  world's  hatred  for 
her  cruelties,  will  help  us;  sixth,  Japan 
will  hold  Russia  in  check;  seventh,  the 
Czar  will  be  attacked  by  Bulgaria,  Italy, 
and  China.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
ruler  and  group  of  diplomats  could  be  so 
entirely  wrong,  all  the  time,  on  every 
question,  for  a  whole  Summer!  Wr.s 
there  no  man  as  diplomat  who  had  the 
wisdom  to  see  that  an  attack  upon  Eng- 
land would  end  the  disputes. in  Ireland? 
And  bind  together  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India  into 
a  new  United  States  of  Great  Britain? 
Was  there  no  statesman  with  enough 
prevision  of  the  future,  and  with  cour- 
age to  tell  the  people  in  Wilhelmstrasse 
that  the  certain  result  would  be  the 
United  States  of  Balkany,  to  stand  hence- 
forth as  a  barrier  between  Germany  and 
the  Bosphorus?  Was  there  no  one  to 
remind  Berlin  that  Italy  had  just  com-  < 
pleted  a  war  with  Turkey  and  that  any 
treaty  with  Turkey  meant  inevitably  the 
breaking  of  friendship  with  Italy?  Alas! 
for  the  man  who  is  elevated  to  a  throne, 
in  whose  presence  men  burn  incense, 
pour  forth  flattery  that  he  may  breathe 
its  perfume,  sing  songs  of  praise  that 
he  may  slumber! 

In  concluding  our  survey  of  the  nations 
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and  the  stake  of  each  country  in  the  war, 
there  is  one  reflection  that  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  thinking  men.  This  little  fire 
of  last  August  has  become  a  world  confla- 
gration. The  nation  that  first  sent  out 
her  armies  was  Germany.  There  is  a 
high-water  mark  of  battle  in  every  war, 
and  after  that,  the  invading  waves  begin 
their  retreat.  The  high-water  mark  of 
Napoleon's  was  Austerlitz  and  the  waves 
ebbed  away  at  Waterloo.  The  high-water 
mark  of  the  civil  war  was  Gettysburg, 
and  the  tide  ebbed  out  at  Appomattox. 
Belgium's  defense  cost  Germany  the 
three  most  important  weeks  of  the  war, 
and  her  high-water  mark  was  when  she 
was  within  twenty  miles  of  Paris.  Occa- 
sional eddies  and  returns  of  the  tide 
there  may  be,  but  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  there  are  ten  na- 
tions and  six  hundred  millions  of 
men  that  had  rather  die  than  have 
militarism  imposed  upon  themselves 
and  their  children.  Americans  who 
admire  German  efficiency,  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  want  to  see  German 
science  preserved,  and  feel  an  immeas- 
urable debt  to  Martin  Luther,  do  not 
want  Germany  destroyed.  But  Germany 
will  not  listen  to  England,  nor  France, 
nor  America.  There  is  only  one  voice 
that  can  reach  Germany — it  is  the  voice 
of  the  German-Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  six  million  strong.  They 
are  among  the  most  honored  and  esteemed 
folk  in  American  life.  Their  achieve- 
ments are  beyond  all  praise.  The  Ger- 
mans have  built  Milwaukee  and  have 
done  much  for  St.  Louis.  The  Germans 
have  been  great  forces  in  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  and  New  York.  What  wealth 
among  their  bankers!  What  prosperity 
among  German  manufacturers!  What 
solidity  of  manhood  in  these  German 
Lutherans!  Was  there  ever  a  finer  body 
of  farming  folk  than  the  German  land- 
owners of  the  Middle  West  ?  The  republic 
owes  the  German-American  a  great  debt 
as  to  liberty  through  men  like  Carl 
Schurz.  Take  Martin  Luther  and  Ger- 
man liberty  of  thought  out  of  the  re- 
public and  this  land  would  suffer  an 
immeasurable  loss.  Many  of  these  Ger- 
man-Americans own  great  estates   and 


have  investments  in  the  Fatherland. 
Today  these  six  million  German-Ameri- 
cans have  the  centre  of  the  world's  stage. 
This  war  is  ,a  conflagration  that  will 
probably  burn  itself  out.  But  if  the 
six  million  German-Americans  organize 
themselves  and  hold  great  meetings  of 
protest  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  in  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati;  if  German- American 
editors  and  bankers  and  business  men 
united  their  voice,  they  would  be  heard. 

German-American  Man  of  the  Hour. 

And  do  they  not  owe  something  to  this 
republic?  Having  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  crisis  as  this,  should  they  not 
use  their  influence  with  the  Fatherland? 
Having  escaped  conscription  and  years  of 
military  service,  with  heavy  taxation  and 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  the  press;  having 
become  convinced  that  militarism  does 
not  promote  the  prosperity  and  manhood 
of  the  people,  why  should  they  not  as 
one  man  ask  the  Fatherland  now  to  pre- 
sent their  cause  to  arbitrators?  To  no 
body  of  American  citizens  has  there  ever 
come  a  more  strategic  opportunity,  or  a 
responsibility  so  heavy.  Some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  in  this  land  believe 
that  the  destiny  of  Germany  rests  now 
largely  with  the  leaders  of  the  6,000,000 
German-Americans  in  our  country.  But 
no  matter  what  the  outcome,  let  no  man 
think  that  God  and  justice  are  not  fully 
equal  to  this  emergency.  The  great  vine 
of  Liberty  was  planted  by  Divine  hands 
in  the  Eden  garden.  Just  now  men  are 
feeding  the  blossoms  of  the  tree  of  life 
to  their  war  horses  and  splitting  the 
boughs  of  that  tree  into  shafts  for  their 
spears.  The  storm  roars  through  the 
branches,  but  the  storm  will  die  out.  Bet- 
ter days  are  coming.  It  may  be  that 
the  convulsion  of  war  will  do  for  Europe 
what  the  earthquake  did  for  the  rude 
folk  of  Greece — cracked  the  solid  rock 
and  exposed  the  silver  veins  that  gave 
the  wealth  with  which  rude  men  built 
Athens,  with  its  art,  its  literature,  its 
law  and  its  liberty.  Take  no  counsel  of 
crouching  fear,  God  is  abroad  in  the 
world.  With  Him  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day.  When  a  long  time  has 
passed  let  us  believe  that  self-govern- 
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ment  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  stable 
form  of  government,  and  that  these  gold- 
en words,  Liberty,  Opportunity,  Intelli- 


gence, and  Integrity,  will  be  the  watch- 
words not  only  of  the  republic,  but  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Interview  With  Dr.  Hillis 

Fnym  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A  FRANK  declaration  that  he  was 
opposed  to  Germany  in  the 
present  great  war  was  the 
answer  returned  today  [Dec.  21, 
1914]  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  D wight 
Hillis  to  the  protests  against  his  sermon 
at  Plymouth  Church  last  night,  in  which 
he  scored  militarism  and  the  Kaiser. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Hillis  come  out  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  said  and  meant 
all  to  which  exception  was  taken  in  his 
sermon,  but,  in  an  interview  today  in  his 
study,  in  the  Arbuckle  Institute,  he  as- 
serted as  well  that  he  had  told  but  little 
of  what  he  had  come  to  believe  about 
Germany.  This  position,  he  said,  was 
that  America  and  all  the  world  must 
hope  for  German  defeat,  and  must  see 
that  Germany  was  in  the  wrong. 

"  I  was  for  Germany  five  months  ago," 
said  Dr.  Hillis.  "  I  have  been  lecturing 
for  five  years  about  the  lessons  we  might 
learn  from  Germany.  Five  months  ago, 
it  may  be  remembered,  I  gave  an  inter- 
view, in  which  I  praised  Germany  and  in 
which  I  took  the  part  of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  the  dreadful  war  that  had  come. 

"  But  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  have 
seen  that  I  was  mistaken.  Several 
months  ago  I  gave  instructions  to  my 
lecture  bureau  to  withdraw  my  lecture, 
'  The  New  Germany,'  from  my  list.  That 
was  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
it  was  only  then  that  I  realized  what  a 
German  success  would  mean  to  the  world 
— how  there  could  be  nothing  else  but  a 
world  of  armed  camps,  how  we  in  this 
country,  too,  would  have  to  adopt  mili- 
tarism in  order  to  live. 

"  Just  prior  to  that  time,  in  the  first  of 
my  Sunday  evening  sermons  in  this 
course,  I  had  praised  the  Kaiser.  I  be- 
lieved in  the  German  ideals,  I  believed  in 
German    progress,    German    inventions, 


German  principles.  But  I  was  wrong.  I 
have  now  become  convinced  of  what  I 
never  imagined  before — that  in  the  Ger- 
man viewpoint  the  only  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  military  impotency,  and,  to 
use  Treitschke's  words  again,  the  only 
virtue  is  militarism." 

The  pastor  of  Plymouth  uttered  this 
attack  upon  Germany  with  a  scomful- 
ness  which  the  printed  word  can  hardly 
indicate.  He  was  as  strongly  against 
Germany — more  strongly  against  Ger- 
many now  than  he  had  before  been  in 
favor  of  Germany,  he  said.  It  was  a 
position,  he  said,  to  which  everybody  in 
the  United  States  was  turning,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  Germany  should  find 
the  world  against  her. 

In  his  frank  avowal  of  his  position 
regarding  Germany  and  the  Kaiser,  Dr. 
Hillis  admitted,  too,  that  his  sermon  last 
night  had  contained  more  than  appeared 
on  the  surface.  When  he  stated  in  the 
sermon  that  no  man  or  ruler  should  ever 
adopt  the  view  of  the  peasant  and  the 
cave  man,  and  try  to  make  the  Eternal 
God  a  tribal  God,  he  had  the  Kaiser  in 
mind,  said  Dr.  Hillis.  The  sermon  is 
published  in  full  in  today's  sermon  pages 
of  The  Eagle. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Hillis  said  that  while 
he  believed  that  his  sermon  could  not  b^ 
considered  in  any  way  a  violation  of 
President  Wilson's  appeal  for  neutrality, 
yet,  indirectly,  the  passages  to  which  ex- 
ception had  been  taken  could  be  rightly 
construed  as  an  attack  upon  Germany 
and  the  Kaiser. 

"  You  believe  that  it  is  right  for  a 
minister  to  use  the  pulpit  to  express  his 
own  views  upon  a  subject  like  this?  " 
was  asked. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  for 
a  minister  to  air  his  peculiar  political 
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views  upon  any  subject — personal,  social, 
or  economic,"  answered  Dr.  Hillis,  em- 
phatically. "  The  church  is  a  conserva- 
tory where  a  warm,  genial  atmosphere 
should  be  created.  My  conception  of  the 
work  of  a  minister  is  that  he  is  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  the  church  on  Sunday 
so  that  the  Republican  with  the  tariff, 
the  Democrat  who  believes  in  free  trade, 
and  the  Single  Taxer  can  all  grow  and 
express  their  judgment  during  the  week. 

"  The  sun  and  the  Summer  shine  for 
all  kinds  of  seeds  and  roots,  and  the 
minister  and  the  church  should  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  all  temperaments 
and  races  and  faiths  can  grow.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  were  some  of  my 
German  friends  and  members  who  rather 
protested  against  my  view  last  night. 
But  they  had  the  same  right  and  liberty 
to  protest  that  I  have.  A  German  physi- 
cian told  me  plainly  that  he  thought  that 
within  six  months  I  would  change  my 
view,  and  with  the  new  light  go  over  to 
the  position  of  his  native  land,  and  even 
thought  that  I  might  retract  all  my 
studies,  that  are  apparently  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  republic  and  self-govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Well, 
if  I  do  change  my  views  and  am  con- 
verted to  his  viewpoint,  I  certainly  will 
retract  my  statements.  But  I  think  this 
improbable.  The  task  of  converting  me 
should  be  let  out  as  a  Government  con- 
tract— in  piecemeal." 

Dr.  Hillis  was  reminded  here  that  a 
number  of  people  were  said  to  have  left 
the  church  last  night  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  as  a  sign  of  protest  against  the 
expression  of  his  views.  Asked  if  it 
were  true,  Dr.  Hillis  answered: 

"  I  did  not  see  many  leave,"  and  then 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  war  should  not  be  discussed  in  the 
churches  as  it  was  being  discussed  every- 
where else.  He  continued  with  the  as- 
sertion that  he  believed  it  was  his  duty 
as  the  minister  of  Plymouth  Church  to 
say  what  he  had,  and  then  made  this  as- 
sertion with  a  vehemence  that  was  al- 
most startling: 

"  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  I  have 
to  add  God  and  the  devil  together  and 
divide  by  two  in  the  name  of  neutrality, 


I'll  withdraw.  I'm  not  going  to  sacrifice 
my  manhod  for  what  some  people  call 
neutrality." 

It  was  on  this  score  that  Dr.  Hillis 
came  out  with  his  unequivocal  declara- 
tion that  he  was  against  Germany  and 
against  the  Kaiser.  He  asserted  that 
the  viewpoint  of  the  German  people 
would  have  to  be  changed  if  they  were  to 
take  the  place  in  the  world  he  had 
thought  their  due,  five  months  ago,  and 
he  stated  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  war  was  occasioned  by  Ger- 
many's lust  for  power — political,  indus- 
trial, economic 

"  I  believe  that  the  real  issue  of  this 
war  is  largely  industrial,"  continued  Dr. 
Hillis.  "  It  is  an  industrial  war  and  not 
a  political  war.  Some  days  ago  I  said 
that  the  real  fight  between  Germany  and 
the  nations  opposed  to  her  was  a  fight 
for  the  possession  of  the  iron  fields  re- 
cently discovered  in  Northern  France. 
That  statement  regarding  Germany's 
iron  deposits  and  the  whole  economic 
situation  has  been  challenged. 

"Instead  of  modifying  my  position,  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  it.  This  is  an  age  of 
steel.  Without  hematite  iron  deposits 
Germany  cannot  build  her  steamships, 
her  cannon,  her  railways,  her  factories. 
German  engineers  have  been  saying  for 
five  years  that  another  five  years  will 
exhaust  her  present  iron  supply.  On 
Page  221  of  the  volume  *  Problems  of 
Power,'  the  author  says  that  within  a 
generation  20,000,000  of  Germany's  peo- 
ple will  have  to  leave  their  native  land. 
The  pressure  of  iron  and  the  call  of  steel 
led  to  Germany's  development  of  the  Mo- 
rocco situation,  where  there  are  valuable 
iron  mines.  A  short  time  ago  French 
engineers  discovered  the  largest  and 
richest  body  of  iron  ore  in  Europe.  Ful- 
lerton,  in  his  book  on  the  subject,  ex- 
presses the  judgment  that  one  province 
has  enough  hematite  iron  ore  to  last  Eu- 
rope for  the  next  150  years. 

"  This  diplomat  and  author  said  plainly 
two  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  review  arti- 
cles, that  Germany  would  go  to  war  to 
obtain  the  iron  deposits  in  Northern 
France,  and  that  if  she  loses  the  war, 
she  will  fall  behind  in  the  manufacturing 
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race,  and  that  the  French  bankers  and 
French  engine  3rs  will  make  France  the 
great  manufacturing  force  and  the  rich- 
est people  in  Europe.  The  Napoleonic 
wars  were  wars  between  political  ideas. 
The  collision  was  between  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy  and  French  democracy  and 
radicalism.  The  new  antagonism  grows 
out  of  economic  conditions.  Germany 
wants  to  supersede  England  upon  the 
seas,  and  Germany  wants  the  iron  mines 
of  France,  and  this  is  the  whole  situation 
in  a  nutshell. 

"  No,  I  am  not  sinning  against  the 
law  of  neutrality.  I  am  trying  to  freshen 
the  old  American  ideals  of  self-govern- 
ment for  the  young  men  and  women  in 
Plymouth  Church.  If  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  America's  free  institutions 
involves  indirectly  a  dissent  from  im- 
perialism and  militarism,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible. I  admit  there  is  a  necessary 
condemnation   of   autocracy   involved   in 


the  mere  publication  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Ours  is  a  Government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  I  have  been 
discussing  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  not  rulers  who  represent  im- 
perialism. 

"  Neutrality  does  not  mean  the  wiping 
out  of  conviction.  There  are  some  men 
who  think  that  neutrality  means  adding 
God  and  the  devil  together  and  dividing 
by  two.  And  there  are  some  statesmen 
who  seem  to  think  that  neutrality  means 
adding  together  autocracy  and  democracy, 
and  halving  the  result.  I  do  not  share  that 
view.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  German-American  and  the  native- 
born  American  to  uphold  the  fundamental 
principles  of  self-government,  and  of  an 
industrial  civilization  as  opposed  to  a 
military  machine,  and  if  this  means  pro- 
test and  criticism,  then  that  protest  must 
be  accepted." 


TIPPERARY. 


By  JOHN  B.   KENNEDY. 


(At   the  other  end  of  the  long,   long  road.) 

WHO  is  It  stands  at  the  full  o*  the  door? 
Maiy  O'Fay,  Mother  O'Fay. 
An'   what  is  she  watching  an'   waiting 
for? 
Och,  none  but  her  soul  can  say. 

There's   a  list   In   the   Post   Office   long   an' 
black. 
With  tidings  bad,  and  woeful  sad ; 
The    names    of   the   boys    who'll    ne'er    come 
back. 
An'  one  Is  her  darling  lad. 

"We  showed  her  the  list ;  but  she  cannot  read, 
So  we  told  her  true,  yes,  we  told  her  true. 

Her  old  eyes  stared  till  they'd  almost  bleed, 
An'  she  swore  that  none  of  us  knew. 

She's  waiting  now  for  Fathor  O'Toole, 
Till  he  goes  her  way  at  the  noon  of  day. 

She's  simperin'  white — the  poor  old  fool. 
For  she  knows  what  the  priest'li  say. 


Who  is  it  sprawls  upon  the  sod 

At  the  break  o'  day?     It's  Mickey  O'Fay; 
His  eyes  glare  up  to  the  walls  of  God, 

And  half  of  his  head  is  blown  away. 


What  is  he  doing  in  that  strange  place. 
Torn  and  shred,  and  murdered  dead? 

He's  singin'   the  psalm  of  the   fighting  race 
As  his  soul  soars  wide  o'erhead. 


He  killed  three  foemen  before  he  fell 
(Och,  the  toll  he'd  take  and  the  skulls  he'd 

break !) 
And   he  shrieked    like   a   soul   escaped   from 

Hell 
As  he  died  for  the  Sassenach's  sake. 


Who  shall  we  blame  for  the  awful  thing — 
For   the    blood    that   flows   and    the    heart- 
wrung  throes? 

Kaiser  or  Czar;  statesman  or  King? 
Och,  leave  it  to  Him  Who  Knows ! 


As  America  Sees  the  War 


By  Harold  Begbie. 
I. 


In  order  to  determine  how  American  public 
opinion  concerning  the  war  is  running.  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle  sent  Mr.  Begbie  to 
this  country.  The  two  articles  printed  below 
appeared  in  The  Chronicle. 

EVERY  day  of  my  sojourn  in  this 
country  deepens  the  desire  in 
my  mind  to  see  an  increasing 
unity  of  understanding  between 
America  and  England.  I  feel  that  the 
audacity  of  America,  its  passion  for  the 
Right  Thing,  and  its  impatience  with 
the  spirit  of  muddling  through  are  the 
finest  incentives  for  modern  England, 
England  at  this  dawn  of  her  political 
renascence.  I  feel,  too,  as  Americans 
themselves  most  willingly  acknowledge, 
that  Great  Britain  has  something  to 
give  to  America  out  of  the  ancient  treas- 
ury of  her  domestic  experience.  Finally, 
I  like  Americans  so  heartily  that  I  want 
to  be  the  best  of  friends  with  them. 

But  it  was  only  last  night  in  this  old 
and  mighty  city  of  Philadelphia  that  the 
greatest  of  reasons  for  an  alliance  was 
brought  sharply  home  to  my  mind.  I 
had  thought,  loosely  enough,  that  since 
we  speak  the  same  language,  share  many 
of  the  same  traditions,  and  equally  desire 
peace  for  the  prosperity  of  our  trade, 
surely  some  alliance  between  us  was 
natural,  and  with  a  little  effort  might 
be  made  inevitable.  The  deeper,  more 
political,  and  far  grander  reason  for  this 
comradeship  between  the  two  nations  had 
never  definitely  shaped  itself  to  my  con- 
sciousness. 

Enlightenment  came  to  me  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  two  thought- 
ful Philadelphians  whose  minds  are 
centred  on  something  which  transcends 
patriotism  and  who  work  with  fine 
courage  and  remarkable  ability  for  the 
triumph  of  their  idea. 


One  of  these  men  said  to  me:  "You 
speak  of  an  alliance  between  England 
and  America;  do  you  mind  telling  us 
what  you  mean  by  that  term  alliance  ?  " 

I  explained  that  I  had  no  thought  in 
my  mind  of  treaties  and  tariffs;  that  the 
word  "  alliance  "  meant  nothing  more  to 
me  than  conscious  friendship,  and  that 
such  a  disposition  between  two  nations 
thinking  in  the  same  language,  speaking 
and  writing  the  same  language,  must 
result,  I  thought,  in  an  ever-multiplying 
volume  of  trade,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  both  parties. 

Thinks  Little  of  Blood  Ties. 

Out  of  this  explanation  came  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  made  by  the  second 
Philadelphian :  "  I  am  as  desirous  as 
you  are  for  such  an  understanding.  I 
desire  it  so  greatly  that  I  venture  to 
offer  you  a  warning  on  the  subject.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  on  your  part,  I  am 
convinced,  to  advocate  any  such  friend- 
ship, any  such  understanding,  any  such 
alliance,  if  you  prefer  that  word,  on  the 
score  of  blood  ties  or  a  common  speech. 
Believe  me,  the  American,  to  speak  gen- 
erally, thinks  very  little  of  such  matters. 
When  America  was  far  more  English 
in  its  population  than  it  is  now  scarcely 
any  country  was  more  unpopular  with 
us  than  your  country. 

"  I  can  remember  when  hatred  for 
England  was  a  kind  of  gospel  with 
Americans.  The  Irish  fanned  that 
hatred.  Your  country  had  behaved 
badly  toward  us,  war  had  left  its  scar 
on  our  memories,  we  rejoiced  that  we 
had  thrown  off  a  yoke  which  we  felt  to 
be  definitely  tyrannous.  What,  then, 
has  produced  the  change  in  America — 
America,  whose  population  is  now  made 
up  from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
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earth?  Have  your  people  thought  why 
we  are  on  their  side  in  this  present  war? 
Have  they  asked  themselves  that  ques- 
tion? If  so,  and  they  have  answered 
it  with  such  a  phrase  as  '  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,'  I  can  assure  you  they  give 
not  only  a  false  answer  but  an  answer 
which  betrays  amazing  ignorance,  if  you 
will  forgive  the  word,  of  this  country's 
population.  Blood  thicker  than  water! 
Why,  look  at  our  names;  our  blood  is 
world's  blood. 

"  We're  a  nation  of  all  the  nations. 
The  English  element  is  only  one  element. 
Our  ancestors  were  French,  Dutch, 
German,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  Russian, 
Danish,  Irish,  Greek,  and  Italian.  The 
modem  American  citizen  is  no  more 
English  than  the  Boers  of  South  Africa 
are  English.  And  yet  in  overwhelming 
figures  the  American  population  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  particularly 
on  the  side  of  England.     Why? 

England   Stands   for   Democracy. 

"  It  is,"  he  continued,  "  because  Eng- 
land of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth 
stands  for  the  democratic  ideals  which 
are  the  very  breath  of  life  to  America. 
Modern  England  is  for  us  the  greatest 
of  democracies.  You  lead  the  way  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  if  not  in  science 
and  art,  at  any  rate  here  in  the  great 
business  of  humanity's  social  existence. 
We  see  that  the  old  England  of  privi- 
lege and  obstinate  prerogatives  and  bull- 
headed  conservatism  is  dead.  All  your 
best  qualities,  straight  dealing,  honesty, 
fearless  justice,  and  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  human  nature  are  devoted  now 
to  the  only  ideals  which  can  save  prog- 
ress from  rot  and  decay.  Your  democ- 
racy is  master.  It  has  no  overlords. 
And,  from  what  we  can  gather  since 
this  war  broke  out,  it  would  seem  that 
your  aristocracy  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  line  with  the  democracy, 
making  great  sacrifices,  showing  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  democracy 
and  shedding  the  worst  of  its  prejudices 
in  the  common  love  of  liberty  and  right. 

"  We  hope  that  your  aristocracy  may 
render  as  great  a  service  to  the  extrava- 
gant plutocracy  of  this  country  as  your 
democracy  has  rendered  to  our  democ- 


racy. To  make  life  better,  that's  the 
work  of  all  intelligent  people.  That's 
what  our  democracy  is  after,  and,  be- 
cause your  democracy  is  after  the  same 
thing,  that's  why  we  are  on  your  side 
in  this  war.  Under  all  the  sentiment 
on  the  subject  this  is  the  bedrock  fact. 
We're  for  England  because  we're  for 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  That  we  speak 
the  same  language  is  only  an  accident 
It's  your  spirit  we  desire  to  share,  the 
spirit  which  desires  to  make  life  kinder, 
sweeter,  better,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  righteous.  America  believes  in 
civilization.  It  doesn't  want  culture  in 
bearskin  and  top  boots.  It  wants  civiliza- 
tion, and  civilization  means  a  culture  that 
takes  in  the  whole  of  a  man's  being — 
his  body,  his  mind,  his  spirit.  Well,  we 
think  you're  after  the  same  ideal;  we 
believe  that  you're  as  conscious  of  hu- 
manity as  we  are,  and  we  begin  to 
realize  pretty  acutely  that  in  a  world 
rather  barbarous  on  the  whole,  come  to 
think  of  it,  we  can't  afford  to  lose 
England." 

The  other  man  added:  "  Germany 
stands  for  nearly  everything  we  Ameri- 
cans are  opposed  to,  tooth  and  nail.  We 
just  loathe  militarism.  Conscription's  a 
thing  we  abominate.  And  feudalism  is 
more  dead  over  here  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world." 

"  But  bear  in  mind,"  said  the  first, 
"  we  have  few  people  in  America  better 
than  the  Germans.  The  Germans  are 
almost  the  most  efficient  of  our  immi- 
grants. They've  taught  us  a  lot.  We 
owe  them  a  mighty  big  debt.  Before 
their  coming  we  were  prodigals.  We 
used  up  our  natural  resources  with  a 
ruthless  disregard  for  the  future.  We 
leveled  our  forests  for  timber,  and  just 
scratched  the  top  soil  of  the  land  for 
corn.  Now  we're  learning  to  farm 
scientifically  and  to  conserve  our  wealth. 
And  this  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  Germans.  The  German,  emancipated 
from  feudalism  and  kaiserism,  is  a  pretty 
good  citizen.  In  fact,  among  the  men 
who  have  most  helped  modern  America 
we  reckon  Germans  and  Irishmen." 

I  told  them  this  story:  A  man  in 
New  York  was  speaking  the  other  day 
to    Count   von   Bemstorff,   the   German 
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Ambassador.  Count  von  Bernstorff  was 
endeavoring  to  prove  to  this  important 
personage  that  England  had  forced  the 
war  upon  Germany  out  of  jealousy  of 
her  trade  competition.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
American,  "  you  really  must  not  tell  me 
that,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  tell  such  a 
tale  to  other  Americans.  For  we  know 
very  well  that  we  are  greater  trade 
rivals  of  England  than  you  are,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  that  fact,  here  on  this  conti- 
nent of  America  we  have  got  3,000  miles 
of  British  frontier  without  a  fort  or  a 
gun."  He  then  said  to  the  Ambassador: 
"  No,  Sir;  your  mistake  all  through  has 
been  in  making  an  enemy  of  England 
when  your  best  interest  was  to  make 
friends  with  her.  If  you  had  made 
friends  with  England,  you  would  have 
got  all  you  wanted."  To  this  accusation, 
I  understand,  the  Ambassador  made 
answer  that  Germany  had  endeavored 
to  make  friends  with  England,  but  had 
been  repulsed.  We  have  a  different 
record  in  England.  The  American 
quietly  reminded  the  Ambassador  of  the 
fact  that  England  admits  German  goods 
free  of  tariff  charges. 

Germany  Represents  Autocracy. 

The  two  Philadelphians  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  justice  of  this  accusa- 
tion, and  declared  again  that  it  was 
because  Germany  represented  all  the 
perils  and  slavishness  of  autocracy,  and 
because  England  represented  the  free- 
dom, the  justice,  and  the  passion  for 
social  welfare  which  inspire  all  living 
democracies,  that  America  was  so  abso- 
lutely on  the  English  side. 

They  spoke  of  Ireland,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Conservative  Party 
would  do  nothing  to  hinder  that  great 
settlement  which  has  done  so  much  to 
increase  American  respect  for  England. 

"  We  recognize  over  here,"  said  one, 
"  that  the  Liberal  Party,  in  going  to 
the  rescue  of  Belgium,  sacrificed  some 
of  its  greatest  ideals  on  the  altar  of 
national  righteousness.  War  must  have 
been  a  bitter  draught  for  Lloyd  George. 


Your  social  programme  will  be  checked 
for  many  years.  But  if  the  Conserva- 
tives attempt  to  spoil  the  Irish  settle- 
ment, that  will  be  worse  than  anything 
else.  It  will  mean  confusion  for  you  at 
home  and  loss  of  reputation  abroad." 

I  spoke  of  what  I  had  heard  on  this 
subject  from  Irish-Americans,  and  they 
confirmed  everything  recorded  in  my 
former  article.  The  three  great  things, 
outside  of  increasing  opportunities  for 
intercourse,  which  have  drawn  modern 
America  toward  England,  they  told  me, 
are  the  social  legislation  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  the  triumph  of  home  rule,  and 
England's  keeping  her  word  to  Belgium. 
By  these  three  things,  I  was  assured, 
the  old  animosities  against  England  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm for  English  ideals  has  been  born 
among  Americans. 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  while  many 
American  women  love  England  for  the 
beauty  and  repose  of  her  social  life,  and 
most  eloquently  base  their  affection  on 
the  assertion  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  the  men  of  America  are  some- 
times inclined,  and  not  unnaturally,  to 
disapprove  of  this  pleasing  sentimental- 
ism.  I  now  begin  to  perceive  that  the 
men  of  America  are  not  jealous  of  Eng- 
land's social  life,  but  anxious  to  put 
their  friendship  on  a  more  substantial 
foundation. 

Liberalism  not  only  uplifts  democracy; 
it  establishes  England  in  the  affection 
of  all  vital  democracies.  If  the  Con- 
servatives, so  liberal  and  charming  in 
their  private  lives,  combine  with  the 
Liberals  after  this  hideous  war  to  re- 
construct our  national  life  and  to  con- 
solidate the  empire,  how  great  will  be 
the  harvest  reaped  by  our  children! 

It  is  in  the  high  and  lofty  name  of 
civilization  that  the  American  people  are 
anxious  to  make  friends  with  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  both  got 
something  to  live  for  greater  than 
patriotism  and  imperialism,  greater  be- 
cause it  includes  them  both. 


II. 


Irish-American  Feeling 


UNTIL  I  came  to  America  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  depth 
of  hatred  which  has  existed 
among  Irish-Americans  toward 
England.  Nothing  that  I  ever  encoun- 
tered in  Ireland  itself  is  comparable 
with  this  transatlantic  fury  of  un- 
forgiving hate. 

An  Irishman  who  had  held  very  high 
office  in  America,  a  well-educated,  a 
kindly,  and  a  judicious  man,  told  me 
that  when  war  with  Germany  was  in 
the  air  he  could  not  prevent  himself 
from  hailing  this  opportunity  for  declar- 
ing his  hatred,  his  undying  hatred,  of 
England.  His  father  had  suffered  fright- 
fully in  the  great  famine;  every  story 
he  ever  heard  at  his  mother's  knee  was 
a  story  of  English  tyranny,  English 
brutality,  English  rapacity;  England, 
for  him,  stood  at  the  rack  centre,  the 
lustful  and  bestial  slave  driver,  the 
cruel  and   merciless   extortioner. 

This  man's  good  judgment,  however, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  approve  of 
German  militarism,  and  as  events  moved 
forward  he  gave  his  support  more  and 
more  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  know,"  he  told 
me,  striking  the  table  with  his  hand 
and  watching  me  carefully,  "  that  I  was 
dead  against  John  Redmond  for  saying 
that  Ireland  must  go  to  the  aid  of 
England.  Ireland's  call  was  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  civilization.  If  Germany  had 
stood  for  civilization,  I  should  have  been 
on  Germany's  side  and  dead  against 
England. 

"  I  tell  you,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
business  I  longed  to  see  England  de- 
feated, humiliated,  broken  to  the  dust. 
But  civilization  is  of  such  enormous  con- 
sequence that  I  put  my  natural  hatred 
of  England  on  one  side.  The  violation  of 
Belgium  made  me  an  anti-German.  And 
with  the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen  in 
America  it  was  the  same  thing.  The 
menace  of  German  militarism  forced  us 
into  your  camp. 


"  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  but  for 
the  violation  of  Belgium  there  would 
have  been  in  this  country  among  Irish- 
Americans  an  open  movement  publicly 
proclaimed  in  favor  of  Germany.  That 
is  my  fixed  opinion.  And  I  happen  to 
know  what  I  am  talking  about." 
No  Hatred  of  England. 

I  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
versation that  Irish  friendliness  toward 
England  is  a  final  manifestation  of  a 
change  in  the  feeling  of  all  America 
toward  England.  It  was  not  very  long 
ago  that  President  Cleveland  wanted 
war  with  England.  Hatred  of  England 
was  at  one  time  as  fiercely  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  Ameri- 
cans as  by  Irish-Americans.  We  have 
to  thank  our  English  stars  that  America 
has  outgrown  this  historic  hate  and  that 
Irish-Americans  now  show  the  new  and 
happier  feeling  of  their  compatriots. 

I  asked  this  Irishman,  no  one  better 
able  throughout  America  to  express  a 
just  opinion  on  the  subject,  what  dif- 
ference had  been  made  in  the  feeling 
toward  England  by  the  passing  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill. 

"  It  was  the  passing  of  that  bill,"  he 
replied,  "  which  finished  the  work  begun 
by  German  militarism.  Home  rule  has 
softened  our  feelings  toward  England, 
particularly  among  the  thousands  of 
Irish-Americans  who  are  born  over  here 
and  whose  fathers  have  become  too 
Americanized  to  remember  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  ancestors. 

"  There  is  still  some  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, but  not  very  much.  It  is  a  senti- 
mental, a  poetic  hatred,  not  a  political 
hatred.  One  finds  it  among  a  few  indi- 
viduals. What  agitation  is  now  going 
on  is  secret  and  underground,  a  sure 
proof  that  it  is  unrepresentative.  We 
ignore  it.  It  means  nothing.  No;  the 
passing  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  has  given 
balance  to  the  Irish  mind. 

"  It  has  helped  Irish-Americans  to 
realize  that  the  dreadful  sins  of  England 
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are  sins  of  a  dead  and  gone  England, 
and  it  has  helped  them  to  see  that  the 
present  England,  so  far  as  its  democracy 
is  concerned,  sincerely  desires  to  make 
reparation  for  the  past.  In  fact,  the 
war  and  the  Home  Rule  bill  together 
have  produced  such  a  transformation  in 
the  Irish-American  nature  as  I,  for  one, 
never  expected  and  never  hoped  to  see." 

He  then  warned  me  that  this  great 
change  might  suffer  a  dangerous  reaction 
if  England  allows  the  religious  bigotry 
of  Ulster  to  split  Ireland  into  two  camps. 
To  the  Irish-American  Ireland  is  a 
country,  a  home,  and  a  shrine,  one  and 
indivisible. 

"  Such  a  surrender,"  said  my  friend, 
"  would  not  only  be  fatal  to  Ireland  but 
fatal  to  something  even  greater  than 
Ireland,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  religion 
in  an  age  of  increasing  paganism.  For 
the  world  can  only  be  saved  from  the 
ruin  of  paganism,  as  we  are  beginning 
to  see  very  clearly  in  America,  by  a 
union  of  religious  forces. 

"I  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  say  that  any 
man  who  says  '  Only  through  my  door 
can  you  enter  into  heaven '  is  a  bad 
Christian.  There  are  many  doors  into 
heaven.  What  we  have  all  got  to  do. 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  is  to  insist 
together  that  there  is  a  heaven,  that 
there  is  a  life  after  death,  that  there  is 
a  God.  The  more  doors  the  better.  No 
one  has  a  monopoly  of  heaven. 

"  And  to  Ireland  is  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity, greater  than  politicians  appear  to 
perceive,  of  presenting  to  the  world  an 
example  of  tolerance  and  compromise  in 
the  supreme  interests  of  religion  which 
may  have  incalculable  results  for  the 
whole  world.  But  what  will  happen  if 
England  bows  before  the  worst  and  the 
stupidest  bigotry  the  modern  world  can 
show?  Not  only  will  you  strike  a  blow 
at  Ireland  and  a  blow  at  Irish-American 
sympathy,  but  a  blow  at  the  vitals  of 
religion. 

"  For  it  is  only  by  sinking  religious 
differences  and  making  a  common  ad- 
vance against  this  universal  paganism 
that  religion  can  save  the  soul  of  civili- 
zation. If  you  do  not  see  the  truth  of 
that  fact  in  England  I  think  you  must 


be  blind.  The  fullness  of  civilization 
hangs  upon  religious  union;  religious  dis- 
sension is  the  enemy." 

Change  in  Ulster. 

Another  Irish-American  who  was  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion,  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters  and  a  traveler,  asked  me 
what  England  felt  about  Ulster's  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  present  war. 

"  I  myself  have  seen  two  letters  from 
Ulster,"  he  said,  "  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs,  '  Rather  the  Kaiser  than  the 
Pope.'  These  letters  were  written  be- 
fore the  war.  Ulster,  no  doubt,  has  now 
changed  her  tune.  But  it  was  that  spirit, 
surely,  and  the  reports  sent  to  Berlin  by 
German  officers  who  visited  Ulster  and 
inquired  into  the  military  character  of 
Carsonism  which  persuaded  Germany 
that  England  would  not  fight." 

Irish-Americans  are  persuaded  that 
Sir  Edward  Carson  is  in  very  great  meas- 
ure responsible  for  all  the  ruin  and  death 
and  bitter  suffering  of  the  enormous 
catastrophe.  He  boasted  that  he  would 
make  civil  war,  and  such  were  his  prep- 
arations that  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  civil  war  would  have  been  inev- 
itable. 

Germany  counted  on  that  civil  war. 
The  British  Army  was  said  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  Carson- 
ism. The  real  catastrophe  for  the  di- 
plomacy of  Berlin  was  not  India's  loyalty 
and  the  vigorous  uprising  of  the  young 
dominions,  but  the  dying  down  of  Ulster 
mutiny. 

These  Irish-Americans  have  hated  the 
ruling  classes  in  England,  not  only  for 
sins  of  the  past  but  for  the  unworthy 
and  most  cruel  opposition  offered  by 
those  ruling  classes,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Irish  Nation. 

When  Unionist  politicians  sneer  at  the 
subscriptions  sent  by  Irish  servant  girls 
in  America  to  help  the  cause  of  Ireland 
they  should  reflect  that  not  only  do  they 
fail  to  make  a  good  joke,  not  only  do 
they  exhibit  a  horribly  bad  taste,  but 
they  spread  hatred  of  England  through 
the  thousands  and  thousands,  of  people. 
For  it  is  the  loyalty  of  the  poorest  of 
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these  Irish-Americans,  the  sacrifices  per- 
petually made  by  the  humblest  of  them, 
which  should  move  us  to  see,  as  it  has 
certainy  moved  the  American  people  to 
see,  that  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty  is 
noble  and  undying. 

Religious  Education. 

With  all  my  heart  I  would  beg  Union- 
ists in  England  to  reflect  conscientiously 
upon  this  very  significant  state  of  af- 
fairs in  America: 

A  non-Catholic  Bible  used  to  be  read 
in  the  public  schools  of  America  down 
to  the  year  1888.  A  Catholic  agitation 
against  this  Bible  reading  was  begun  in 
1885,  and  in  1888  the  custom  was  finally 
abolished.  From  that  date  to  this  there 
has  been  no  religious  instruction  of  any 
kind  in  the  public  schools  of  America. 

Bigotry  and  intolerance  won  that  vic- 
tory. The  Catholic  Church,  in  its  folly, 
destroyed  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  Catholics  them- 
selves are  now  looking  back  on  that  agita- 
tion with  religious  repentance  and  po- 
litical regret. 

The  result  of  this  abolition  is  that 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  who  believe 
in  the  importance  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  who  see  the  pagan  effect  of 
purely  secular  instruction,  do  not  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools. 


"  These  schools,  for  which  Christians 
are  heavily  taxed,  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hebrews.  If  nothing  is  done  to 
alter  the  existing  state  of  things  Ameri- 
cans themselves  assure  me  that  in  five- 
and-twenty  years  America  will  be  a 
pagan  country.  But  a  fight  is  to  be  made 
to  avert  this  disaster  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  be  held  next  month. 

"  What  we  hava  to  do,"  my  Irish 
friend  told  me,  "  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
lics alike,  is  to  appeal  for  schools  repre- 
senting Catholic  and  non-Catholic  teach- 
ing. Instead  of  the  various  churches  fight- 
ing against  each  other  they  must  fight 
together,  helping  one  another  to  get  the 
schools  they  demand.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  save  civilization." 

This  is  how  the  Irishman,  breathing 
the  free  air  of  America,  and  in  America 
rising  to  positions  of  extraordinary 
power  and  responsibility,  views  the  foun- 
dational question  of  religion;  while  Eng- 
land allows  herself  to  be  dragged  at  the 
heels  of  the  frothing  fanatic  who  has 
actually  dared  to  raise  the  unholy  battle 
cry  of  "  Rather  the  Kaiser  than  the 
Pope." 

Let  the  Unionist  Party  hesitate  before 
it  seeks  to  revive  this  hideous,  utterly 
irrational  and  most  unchristianlike  spirit 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  sower  of  hate  is  the  reaper  of  death. 


TO  MELOS,  POMEGRANITE  ISLE. 


By  GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY. 


(Destroyed  by  Athens.  410  B.  C,  because  of  her 
refusal  to  break  neutrality. — Thucydtdes  V.,  84- 
110;  Euripides.  "Trojan  Women.") 

OTHOU  Pomegrranate  of  the  Sea, 
Sweet  Melian  isle,  across  the  years 
Thy  Belgian  sister  calls  to  thee 
In  anguished  sweat  of  blood  and  tears. 

Her  fate  like  thlSe — a  ruthless  band 

Hath  ravaged  all  her  loveliness. 
How  Athens  spoiled  thy  prosperous  land 

Athenian  lips  with  shame  confess. 

Thou,  too.  a  land  of  lovely  arts. 
Of  potter's  and  of  sculptor's  slciU — 

Thy  folk  of  high  undaunted  hearts 
As  those  that  throb  in  Belgium  still. 


Within  thy  harbor's  circling  rim 

The  warships   long,    with   banners  bright. 
Sailed  bearing  Athens'   message  grim — 

"  God  hates  the  weak.    Respect  our  Might.' 

The  flame  within  thy  fanes  grew  cold. 

Stilled  by  the  foeman's  swarming  hordes. 
Thy  sons  were  slain,   thy  daughters  sold 

To  serve  the  lusts  of  stranger  lords. 

For  Attic  might  thou  didst  defy 
Thy   folk  the  foeman  slew  as  sheep. 

Across  the  years  hear  Belgium's  cry — 
"  O  Sister,  of  the  Wine- Dark  E>eep, 

**  Whose  cliffs  gleam  seawnrd  roseate. 

Not  one  of  all  my  martyr  roll 
But  keeps  his  faith  inviolate. 

Man  kills  our  body,  not  our  soul." 


What  America  Can  Do 


By  Lord  Channing  of  Wellingborough. 


Lord  Channing,  who  makes  the  following 
suggestion  to  American  statesmen,  was  bom 
in  the  United  States  of  the  well-known  Chan- 
nings  of  Boston.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Channing,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  civil  war  and  a 
close  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  Lord  Chan- 
ning has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  having  been  created  first  Baron  of 
Wellingborough'  in  1912.  He  is  President  of 
the  British  National  Pea<;e  Congress. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

AS  a  member  of  the  British  Le^s- 
lature  for  a  generation,  and  a 
lifelong  Liberal,  and  having 
also  the  closest  ties  of  blood 
with  America,  and  a  proud  reverence  for 
her  ideals,  I  would  wish,  with  the  utmost 
respect,  to  offer  some  comments  on  one 
specific  aspect  of  present  affairs,  as  they 
affect  America,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  marked  off  with  the  distinct- 
ness its  importance  calls  for. 

This  is  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  attention  concen- 
trates itself  on  the  attitude  of  the  great- 
est neutral  State. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  America  can 
divest  herself  of  responsibility  for  the 
final  outcome.  This  seems  as  clearly 
recognized  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

To  us  in  England  this  war  is  a  life  or 
death  struggle  between  two  principles — 
Pan-Germanism  on  the  one  side,  with  its 
avowed  purpose  to  impose  its  hegemony 
and  its  rigid  system  of  ideas  and  organ- 
ization on  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  by 
consent,  but  by  irresistible  military  force; 
on  the  other  side  the  claim  of  the  other 
nations,  large  and  small,  to  maintain  in- 
violate their  freedom  and  individuality, 
and  to  think  and  work  out  for  them- 
selves their  own  political  and  economic 
future  in  their  own  way. 

The  one  principle  would  seem  the  flat 


contradiction  of  all  that  America  stands 
for,  the  other  principle  would  seem  to 
be  precisely  the  essential  idea  of  free 
self-government  and  democratic  evolu- 
tion, in  which  are  rooted  the  very  life 
and  being  of  America. 

For  this  reason  there  is  instinctive  and 
profound  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
great  majority  of  native  Americans  with 
the  cause  of  England  and  her  allies. 

This  sympathy  is  not  merely  the  tie  of 
blood  or  the  unity  of  ideals.  Reason  has 
convinced  Americans  that  the  supreme 
principles  and  highest  interests  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  best  safeguarded  if  the  Allies 
win. 

They  dread  instinctively  what  might 
happen  if  Pan-Germanism  absorded  the 
smaller  nationalities,  crushed  the  great 
free  countries  like  France  and  England, 
and  dominated  the  whole  world  with  the 
"  mailed  fist,"  not  only  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  but  South  America  and  the 
Pacific.  Perhaps  the  hint  of  Count 
Bernstorff  that  Canada  may  be  treated 
like  Belgium,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
like  other  "  scraps  of  paper,"  may  also 
have  thrown  some  light  for  Americans 
on  a  "  Germanized  "  future!  And  a  cast- 
iron  system  of  commercial  and  industrial 
monopoly  dictated  by  German  needs 
cannot  attract. 

America  Can't  Stand  Apart. 

That  is  one  side  that  American  states- 
men have  to  consider.  There  is,  of 
course,  another. 

The  United  States  visibly  form  the 
greatest  force  the  world  has  yet  seen  to 
bring  together,  to  unite,  to  assimilate,  in 
the  development  of  their  vast  territories, 
measureless  resources,  and  complicated 
industries,  all  that  is  best  from  all  the 
other  great  nations,  welding-  slowly  but 
surely,  through  free  institutions,  these 
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new  elements  into  instruments  for  the 
fuller  realization  of  the  generous  and 
noble  ideals  for  which  America  stands. 
Perhaps  an  eighteenth  or  even  fifteenth 
part  of  the  population  is  of  German  or- 
igin, a  percentage  not  far  from  equal 
to  that  contributed  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada. 

There  is  thus  not  only  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  avoiding  war  with  Germany, 
whose  people  have  so  large  a  share  in 
the  life  of  America,  a  war  doubly  unwel- 
come at  all  times  because  of  the  innu- 
merable links  of  science,  invention,  pro- 
fessional training,  of  commerce,  and  of 
personal  friendship;  but  there  is  also 
the  local  question  of  peace  and  good- 
will in  the  daily  work  of  America  as  be- 
tween huge  sections  of  her  population. 
These  visible  facts  not  unnaturally  give 
great  weight  to  the  argument  for  neu- 
trality. No  wise  man  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  will  try  to  ignore  them,  or 
take  exception  to  the  dignity  and  cor- 
rectness with  which  the  American  Ex- 
ecutive has  dealt  with  the  grave  prob- 
lem before  it. 

Neutrality  has,  of  course,  its  limits 
and  conditions,  logical  and  moral.  Those 
limits  and  conditions,  the  possibility  of 
their  infringement  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  some  change  of  policy  imperative, 
are  matters  solely  for  the  United  States. 

The  point  the  present  writer  wishes  to 
press  is  on  a  different  plane,  and  is 
precisely  this: 

America  does  not  and  can  not  stand 
wholly  apart  from  supreme  European  de- 
cisions. 

America  is  as  responsible  as  Europe 
for  the  great  extensions,  definitions,  the 
strengthening  and  modification  of  inter- 
national law.  America  stands  forth  as 
the  apostle  of  arbitration,  to  widen  the 
area  within  which  disputed  points  may 
be  determined  amicably.  America  stands 
also  as  the  chief  signatory  of  the  great 
world  conventions  which  have  settled 
new  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  to 
mitigate  its  horrors,  especially  for  non- 
combatants. 

America  has  taken  a  noble  part  in 
framing  machinery  for  securing  peace 
and  justice,  and  in  moving  forward  the 


landmarks  of  civilization  as  against  sav- 
agery, and  of  human  mercy  as  against 
cruel  terrorism. 

Can  America  safely  or  wisely  divest 
herself  of  the  duty  thus  placed  upon 
her,  logically  and  morally,  by  her  par- 
ticipation in  this,  the  noblest  work  of 
our  age? 

And  is  it  wise  or  is  it  safe  to  in- 
definitely postpone  the  discharge  of  this 
duty? 

By  the  events  of  the  last  three  months 
the  whole  of  this  new  charter  of  hu- 
manity has  been  challenged  and  is  at 
stake. 

Is  it  not  sound  policy  as  well  as  an 
imperative  duty  to  take  some  step  here 
and  now  to  "  stop  the  rot "  and  to  make 
good  here  and  now  as  much  as  we  can 
of  what  we  have  won  and  wish  to  keep? 
Belgium's  Wrongs. 

Admittedly  a  "  guiltless  and  unoffend- 
ing nation,"*  whose  neutrality  and  in- 
dependence had  been  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  treaty,  to  which  the  powers  concerned 
in  the  war  were  parties,  has  had  her 
treaty  rights  violated  by  one  of  these 
powers  on  the  cynical  plea  that  there  is 
no  right  or  wrong  as  against  national 
interest,  that  necessity  obeys  no  law,  and 
treaties  are  "  scraps  of  paper."  This  is 
not  matter  for  inquiry  or  judicial  de- 
cision at  some  later  date.  It  has  been 
frankly  avowed  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment from  the  outset  of  this  war. 

Again,  this  admitted  wrong  is  not  the 
sudden  and  unavoidable  outcome  of  events 
unforeseen  and  uncontrollable.  It  has  been 
deliberately  planned  years  ahead,  with 
elaborate  preparation  of  railway  and 
other  facilities,  and  with  every  invention 
and  contrivance,  to  rush  in  irresistible 
forces;  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  inde- 
pendent State  that  Germany  was  herself 
pledged  to  defend. 

Thirdly,  this  policy  of  absolute  annihi- 
lation of  Belgium,  of  its  right  to  live  its 
own  life,  its  right  even  to  preserve  those 
monuments  of  its  noble  and  beautiful 
history  which  had  become  treasured  heir- 
looms of  the  whole  world,  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  a  ruthless  barbarity  to  the 
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people,  and  especially  the  non-combat- 
ants, for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a  par- 
allel in  the  worst  incidents  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  or  of  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate.  To  bring  the  actual  guilt 
home  to  those  who  actually  did  or  or- 
dered these  deeds  to  be  done  in  individ- 
ual cases  is  one  thing.  The  broad  fact 
that  these  barbarous  deeds  were  done 
stands  manifest  and  insistent,  and  de- 
mands such  instant  action  as  can  be 
taken  by  a  great  and  responsible  people. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  undisguised 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  terrorizing 
non-combatants  to  submission  by  such 
acts  as  forcing  women  and  children  to 
walk  before  the  advancing  enemy,  the 
wholesale  burning  of  houses,  shooting 
of  hostages  and  other  non-combatants, 
and  the  dropping  of  bombs  from  aero- 
planes not  on  forts  or  troops,  but  on 
places  where  women  and  children  can  be 
killed  or  injured. 

And  all  this  tragic  sweeping  away  of 
such  good  things  as  had  been  won  with 
worldwide  consent,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Czar  in  initiating  The  Hague  policy, 
has  gone  on,  so  far  as  it  could  go  on, 
with  equal  horror,  throughout  Northern 
France.  Rheims  and  Senlis  have  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  Louvain  and  Termonde 
and  Malines,  and  Paris  has  had  her  quota 
of  women  and  children  wantonly  slain 
by  bombs,  exactly  like  Antwerp. 

The  Threat  to  England. 

And  America  knows,  as  we  here  in 
England  know,  from  the  open  menace  of 
the  German  press,  writing  of  England 
as  the  one  supreme  enemy,  that  it  is 
the  full  intention  of  Germans,  if  they 
can,  to  carry  through  England,  too,  even 
more  ruthlessly,  the  same  policy. 

We  are  fighting  here,  and  are  con- 
fident that  we  shall  fight  with  success, 
not  only  to  protect  our  English  homes 
and  to  guard  the  historic  buildings  of 
this  land  but  to  make  an  end  of  this 
Prussian  terrorism  of  the  world;  to 
secure  no  national  aggrandizement,  but 
to  secure  a  permanent  and  solid  peace, 
based  on  guaranteed  liberties,  and  a 
rational  settlement  of  the  question  of 
armaments. 


These  questions  touch  us  all  the  more 
because  many  of  us  have  been  the  most 
persistent  friends  of  international  peace 
and  have  specially  labored  to  promote 
happy  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
German  people.  The  present  writer,  who 
was  honored  by  election  as  President  of 
this  year's  National  Peace  Congress,  has 
been  associated  with  the  work  of  men 
like  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
(later  Lord  Avebury,)  as  a  member  of 
the  Anglo-German  Friendship  League, 
and  has  repeatedly  in  Parliament  argued 
against  any  hostile  or  provocative  atti- 
tude toward  Germany.  •  This  war  is  our 
answer  and  our  reward! 

America  in  the  Settlement. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  authori- 
tative words  of  President  Wilson  and 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  America  does  and 
will  claim  a  right  to  share  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
and  stable  peace. 

If  that  claim  is  sound,  if  the  efforts 
of  America  to  create  better  machinery 
for  securing  peace  and  for  generously 
and  humanely  vindicating  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  nations  and  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  them  up  do  entitle 
America  to  a  voice,  and  a  potent  voice, 
in  the  work  of  mending  and  remaking 
the  world  after  this  terrific  catastrophe, 
then  I  would  submit  with  all  respect 
that  it  is  really  idle  to  wait  till  all  the 
recognized  principles  of  what  has  been 
held  to  be  right  or  wrong  as  between 
nations,  and  what  has  been  held  to  be 
right  or  wrong  in  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting war  have  gone  overbaord,  with- 
out one  word  of  protest;  we  must  save 
the  world  first,  if  we  are  to  have  a  real 
chance  of  remaking  it  on  lines  which 
are  worth  having. 

Nothing  but  good  could  come  from  im- 
mediate action  by  the  American  Execu- 
tive to  assert  as  they,  best  of  all  na- 
tions, could  assert,  now  and  at  once  in 
terms  uncompromising,  unanswerable, 
that  the  ground  taken  up  by  interna- 
tional consent  in  the  past  generation 
must  be  held  now  and  hereafter,  and 
accepted  as  an  essential  basis  of  the  final 
settlement. 

Such  a  pronouncement  now  hy  Amer- 
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ica  would  make  a  landmark  in  history — 
would  render  a  measureless  service  to 
the  whole  world  in  emancipation  from  the 
persistent  degradation  of  the  twin  doc- 
trines that  might  makes  right,  and  that 
necessity  knows  no  law,  and  would  bring 
to  America  herself  imperishable  honor 
and  glory  in  the  fearless  assertion  and 
eternal  consecration  of  her  own  noblest 
ideals. 

I  would  submit  further  that  such  a 
national  declaration  by  America  involves 
no  violation  of  neutrality,  and  is  in  no 
sense  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  offi- 
cial utterances  already  made. 

To  take  the  latter  first — we  have  had 
notable  utterances  from  the  President 
and  from  the  ex-President. 

President  Wilson  seems  to  have  given 
a  sympathetic  hearing  to  the  mission 
which  laid  the  case  of  Belgium  before 
him,  both  as  to  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  and  as  to  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  non-combatant  population  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  towns  and  villages 
and  of  precious  historical  monuments. 
He  is  understood  to  have  promised  an 
investigation,  and  it  is  gathered  from 
the  Independance  Beige  this  week  that 
this  investigation  has  been,  and  is  being, 
carried  out  by  American  Military  At- 
taches in  Belgium,  and  also  at  the  Lon- 
don Embassy  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  President  Wilson's  recent  letter 
to  the  Kaiser,  while  confirming  neutrality 
in  precise  terms,  went  on  to  intimate 
that  there  must  be  a  "  day  of  settlement " 
and  that  "  where  injustices  have  found  a 
place  results  are  sure  to  follow,  and  all 
those  who  have  been  found  at  fault  will 
have  to  answer  for  them."  If  the  "  gen- 
eral settlement "  does  not  sufficiently 
determine  this,  there  is  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  "  the  opinion  of  mankind " 
which  will  "  in  such  cases  interfere."  He 
would  apparently  reserve  judgment  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  in  no  way  dis- 
claims or  surrenders  American  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  tied  by  official 
responsibility,  and  can  speak  with  less 
restraint  and  more  freedom.  In  The 
Outlook   he    has    substantially   accepted 


and  indorsed  all  that  is  material  in  the 
Belgian  case. 

America  should  help  in  securing  a 
peace  which  will  not  mean  the  "  crushing 
the  liberty  and  life  of  just  and  inoffend- 
ing,  peoples  or  consecrate  the  rule  of 
militarism,"  but  which  "  will,  by  inter- 
national agreement,  minimize  the  chances 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  worldwide  dis- 
aster," and  "  will,  in  the  interests  of  civ- 
ilization, create  conditions  which  will 
make  such  action  "  as  the  violation  of 
Belgian  treaty  rights  "  impossible  in  the 
future." 

Like  President  Wilson,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  time  for  judicial  pro- 
nouncement on  acts  presumably  guilty 
and  wrongful  will  come  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  At  the  same  time  he  surren- 
ders no  part  of  America's  responsibility, 
but  reaffirms  it  with  all  the  force  of  his 
trenchant  style. 

But  elsewhere,  and  later,  he  has  in- 
sisted on  the  *'  helplessness  " — the  "  hu- 
miliating impotence  created  by  the  fact 
that  our  neutrality  can  only  be  preserved 
by  failure  to  help  to  right  what  is 
wrong." 

Mr.   Roosevelt's   Remedy. 

And  he  has  gone  on  to  adumbrate  his 
practical  remedy — "a  world  league"  with 
"  an  amplified  Hague  Court,"  made 
strong  by  joint  agreement  of  the  powers, 
to  secure  "  peace  and  righteousness,"  and 
to  vindicate  the  just  decisions  of  such  a 
court  by  "  a  union  of  forces  to  enforce 
the  decree."  He  adds  that  this  might 
help  to  obtain  a  "  limitation  of  arma- 
ments that  would  be  real  and  effective." 

That  so  happy  a  plan  may  be  capable 
of  realization  would  be  the  hope  of  all 
wise  men. 

But  where  I  take  exception  with  Col. 
Roosevelt  is  as  to  America's  present 
"  impotence  " — that  nothing  effectual  can 
be  done  by  America  without  breaking  her 
own  neutrality. 

That  view  I  wholly  traverse.  It  might 
conceivably  be  felt  by  America,  under 
certain  grave  eventualities,  that  neutral- 
ity must  be  broken. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  articles  of  The 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  amply  pro- 
vide for  the  type  of  action  here  and  now 
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by  the  United  States  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  before  American  statesmen 
in  this  paper.  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
conceivaTjle  that  more  good  might  be 
achieved  by  America  taking  that  action, 
while  maintaining  her  neutrality. 

It  goes  without  saying,  it  really  needs 
no  demonstration,  that  nearly  every  in- 
ternational agreement  embodied  in  The 
Hague  Convention  has  been  broken, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  letter  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  proceedings  of  this  un- 
happy year. 

The  violation  of  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  State  by  the  transit  of  belliger- 
ent troops  and  other  acts  of  war  is  for- 
bidden, (Articles  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.)  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  neutral  State  not  to  tol- 
erate, (Article  5,)  but  to  resist  such  acts, 
and  her  forcible  resistance  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  (Article  10.) 
Interference   with   Neutrals. 

That,  of  course,  covers  the  case  of 
Belgium  completely  and  establishes  ab- 
solutely that  there  is,  and  need  be,  no 
breach  of  neutrality  in  resistance  thus 
legally  sanctioned  to  illegal  interference 
with  neutral  rights. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate 
the  articles  that  have  been  torn  up.  To 
refer  to  the  most  striking,  there  is  the 
repeated  bombardment  of  undefended 
towns,  pillage  incessant  throughout  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France,  (Articles  28 
and  47;)  the  levying  of  illegal  contri- 
butions, (Articles  49  and  52;)  the  seizure 
of  cash  and  securities  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons,  banks,  and  local  authori- 
ties, (Articles  52  and  56;)  collective  pen- 
alties for  individual  acts  for  which  the 
community  as  a  whole  are  not  respon- 
sible, (Article  50.)  Articles  50  and  43 
should  have  made  impossible  the  punitive 
destruction  of  Vise,  Aerschot,  Dinant, 
and  Louvain,  and  numberless  villages; 
Article  56  should  have  preserved  from 
destruction  institutions  and  buildings 
dedicated  to  religion,  education,  charity, 
hospitals,  &c.  All  these  wrongful  acts, 
committed  everywhere,  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  these  articles. 

The  gradual  introduction  of  the  policy 
of  terrorism  has   been  ably  traced  by 


perhaps  the  highest  French  authority  on 
international  law.  Prof.  Edouard  Clunet, 
formerly  President  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law,  in  a  recent  address. 

"  Bombardment  par  intimidation  "  was 
adopted  by  the  Germans  in  1870  and  used 
at  Strassburg,  Paris,  Peronne,  &c.,  shells 
being  directed  and  conflagrations  spread 
in  the  inhabited  parts  of  towns  apart 
from  the  fortifications.  Germany  her- 
self assented  to  serious  mitigations  of 
this  practice  at  the  Conference  of  Brus- 
sels in  1874  and  at  The  Hague  in  1907. 

The  worst  evolution  of  the  policy  of 
terrorism  has  been  in  the  throwing  from 
aeroplanes  of  bombs,  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary. M.  Clunet  lays  down  that,  by 
the  most  recent  decision  of  the  insti- 
tute, bomb  throwing  from  aeroplanes 
must  follow  the  rules  of  bombardment 
by  artillery.  This  would  prohibit  such 
bombs  without  formal  notice.  But  in 
Antwerp  bombs  were  dropped  without 
notice  over  the  Royal  Palace,  to  the 
peril  of  the  Queen  and  her  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  number  of  peaceable  in- 
habitants killed  or  injured  was  thirty- 
eight,  three  children  being  mutilated  in 
their  beds.  In  Paris,  besides  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Notre  Dame,  bombs  were 
deliberately  dropped  in  the  public  streets 
and  a  number  of  peaceable  victims  killed 
or  wounded.  The  dropping  of  bombs  as 
an  act  of  war  on  fortresses,  ammunition 
depots,  Zeppelin  sheds,  &c.,  is,  of  course, 
legal.  But  the  bomb  dropping  adopted 
in  Belgium  and  France,  and  threatened 
in  England,  if  the  opportunity  arises,  is 
undisguised  terrorism,  and  not  war. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  at 
Brussels  in  1874  Antwerp  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  conference  praying  that 
any  bombardment  should  be  limited  to 
fortifications  only.  The  commission  of 
the  conference,  which  included  three 
well-known  German  Generals  and  two 
professors,  recognized  the  justice  of  this 
plea  and  recommended  Generals  to  con- 
form to  it. 

But  the  one  point  that  should  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  patriotism  as  well 
as  the  idealism  of  America  is  the  fact 
that  the  instructions  of  1863  for  armies 
in  campaign,  drawn  up  by  tKe  United 
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States  Government  in  the  height  of  the 
civil  war,  first  codified  the  laws  for  the 
conduct  of  war,  and  have  been  the  source 
and  starting  point  of  all  these  later  in- 
ternational agreements. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
both  Germany  and  America  signed  the 
Fourth  Convention  of  The  Hague  with 
its  annexed  regulations  as  to  sieges  and 
bombardments  (Articles  22  to  28)  and 
the  further  provision  which  may  even 
yet  be  applied  punitively  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  war.  "  The  bel- 
ligerent who  shall  have  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  regulation  shall  be 
held  liable  for  an  indemnity." 

And  if  it  be  thought  that  America  can 
render  no  help  in  such  a  position  as  the 
present  without  violating  her  neutrality, 
the  answer  is  that  by  Article  3  of  Con- 
vention 1  of  The  Hague,  1907,  neutral 
powers  have  the  right  to  offer  their  sug- 
gestions (bons  offices)  or  their  media- 
tion, even  during  the  course  of  hostili- 
ties. And  further:  "  The  exercise  of  this 
right  must  never  be  considered  by  one 


or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
as  an  unfriendly  act." 

With  all  submission,  I  earnestly  urge 
on  the  leaders  of  American  thought  to 
support  this  attempted  interpretation  of 
the  supreme  duty  and  the  noble  oppor- 
tunity the  present  position  places  before 
their  country. 

One  more  word.  I  referred  to  the 
possible  benefit  of  neutrality  being 
maintained  while  this  protest  against 
wrong  and  appeal  for  right  is  at  the 
same  time  advanced. 

Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  there 
is  an  immense  section  of  moderate 
though  patriotic  opinion  in  the  great 
German  people  which  at  heart  depre- 
cates the  extreme  doctrines  of  conquest 
and  world  supremacy  in  pursuit  of  which 
the  great,  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  German  race  in  science,  in  indus- 
try, in  the  extension  of  commerce,  are 
being  rashly  risked? 
CHANNING  OF  WELLINGBOROUGH. 
40  Eaton  Place,  London  S.  W.,  Oct. 
29,  1914. 


TO  A  COUSIN  GERMAN. 


By  ADELINE  ADAMS. 


MY   Hans,   you   say,   with   self-applausive 
Jest. 
"  When  Albert  gave  his  Belgians  Cae- 
sar's name — 
'  Bravest  of  all  the  Qauls  ' — surely  'twere 
shame 
The  King,  unthorough  man.  forgot  the  rest : 

"  •  bravest    because    most   far   from    all   the 
best 
Provincial  culture.'  "•    Friend,  if  now  your 

aim 
Be    that    fine    thoroughness    your    people 
claim. 
Read  on :   "  Such  culture's  wares,   it  stands 
confest. 


"  Oft  weaken  minds."  And  Caesar's  word  was 
Just. 
If  men,  bedeviled  under  culture's  star. 
Have  left  Lou  vain   a  void  where  flamea 
still  hiss. 
Speared  babes,  and  stamped  the  world's  own 
Rose  to  dust, 
Qod  grant  that  Belgium's  soul  may  dwell 
afar 
Forever,  from  a  culture  such  as  this! 


*  "  Propterea    quod    a    cultu    atque    humanitute 
provlnciae  longUslme  absunt." 


What  the  Economic  Effects  May  Be 


By  Irving  Fisher. 

Professor  of   Political   Economy   at   Yale   University ;    member   of   many 
scientific  societies. 


WHEN  the  future  historian 
chronicles  the  facts  of  the 
present  great  world  struggle 
and  attempts  to  analyze  its 
causes  and  effects  the  economic  losses, 
gains,  shiftings,  and  dislocations  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  story. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  at  this 
time  to  know,  in  any  detail,  what  all 
the  economic  results  will  be.  Much  will 
depend  on  how  long  the  war  lasts,  how 
many  people  and  how  much  property  are 
destroyed,  what  financial  devices  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  finance  it,  and 
which  side  is  fianlly  victorious. 

The  most  palpable  and  the  most  funda- 
mental effects  will  be  a  partial  stoppage 
of  earnings  in  the  nations  directly  con- 
cerned, i.  e.,  a  reduction  in  the  "  real 
income,"  which  consists  of  enjoyable 
goods.  All  the  other  important  results 
follow  from  this. 

The  cost,  however  reckoned,  is  sure  to 
be  stupendous.  Prof.  Richet  is  quoted 
as  reckoning  it  at  $50,000,000  a  day. 
This  is  probably  more  than  half  the 
total  income  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
warring  countries.  The  highest  esti- 
mates of  the  total  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  esti- 
mates of  Bowley,  Laverge,  and  Buchel, 
respectively,  total  up  less  than  $70,000,- 
000  a  day.  Russia  and  Austria  are  poor 
countries  per  capita,  and  would  scarcely 
bring  the  grand  total  to  $100,000,000  a 
day.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  real  income 
to  Europe  is,  I  imagine,  in  reality  much 
greater  than  Richet's  estimate,  chiefly 
because  he  takes  little  account  of  the 
indirect  costs,  which  may  well  be  the 
greatest  of  all.  The  cost  to  the  fiscal 
departments  of  Government  is  probably 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  which 


the  people  will  have  to  bear.  The  kill- 
ing and  disabling  of  the  men  engaged 
will  cut  off  the  financial  support  of 
European  families  to  the  tune  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 
The  physical  destruction  of  capital 
through  the  devastation  of  crops,  the 
burning  and  demolishing  of  merchant 
ships  and  buildings,  the  crippling  of  in- 
dustry through  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
labor  and  raw  materials,  the  introduction 
of  new  trade  risks,  and  the  cutting  off 
of  transportation,  both  internal  and  for- 
eign, make  up  a  sum  of  items  which 
cannot  be  measured,  but  which  may  ex- 
ceed those  which  can.  Last,  but  not 
least,  is  the  impairment  of  that  subtle 
but  vital  basis  of  business,  commercial 
credit. 

In  short,  the  central  effect  is  a  vast 
impairment  of  Europe's  current  income 
and  of  the  capital  from  which  her  future 
income  will  flow.  It  means  a  veritable 
impoverishment  of  vast  populations.  The 
great  burden  will  bear  heaviest,  of 
course,  on  the  poor.  It  will  impinge  very 
unequally  and  will  cause  a  great  redis- 
tribution of  wealth.  As  always  happens, 
some  people,  mostly  lucky  speculators, 
will  come  out  of  the  melee  wealthier  than 
before.  This  fact  will  not  serve  to  lessen 
the  discontent  of  the  masses,  which  their 
impoverishment  is  sure  to  create.  Food 
prices  will  be  high,  the  earnings  of  labor 
will  be  low,  and  after  the  war  unemploy- 
ment will  be  great,  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  quick  absorption  into  the  indus- 
trial system  of  returned  soldiers,  as  well 
as  other  maladjustments  which  the  war  is 
sure  to  bring. 

The  victor  may  secure  indemnity  for 
part  of  the  loss,  but  not  for  all;  he  will, 
in  spite  of  himself,  be  a  net  lo^er.  Taxes 
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will  be  a  crushing  burden,  merely  to  se- 
cure funds  with  which  to  pay  high  in- 
terest on  vast  new  war  debts,  to  say 
nothing  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
new  armaments — if  again  the  nations  are 
forced,  by  lack  of  international  control, 
to  resume  the  stupendous  folly  of  racing 
each  other  in  military  equipments. 
Bankruptcy  and  ReTolution. 

It  may  well  be  that  among  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  war  there  will 
be  some  national  bankruptcies,  and  that 
among  the  political  consequences  will  be 
revolutions.  High  prices,  high  taxes,  low 
wages,  and  unemployment  make  an  omi- 
nous combination.  We  may  be  sure  that 
discontent  will  be  profound  and  wide- 
spread. This  discontent  is  pretty  sure 
to  lead,  especially  in  the  defeated  nations 
where  there  is  no  compensating  "  glory," 
to  strong  revolutionary  movements  just 
as  was  the  case  in  Russia  after  her  defeat 
by  Japan.  Whether  or  to  what  extent 
these  movements,  in  which  "  Socialism  " 
in  the  various  meanings  of  that  word  is 
sure  to  play  a  part,  will  succeed,  depends 
on  the  relative  strength  of  opposing  ten- 
dencies which  cannot  yet  be  measured. 
One  possible  if  not  probable  result  may 
be,  as  I  suggested  in  The  Times  two 
weeks  ago,  some  international  device  to 
secure  disarmament  and  to  safeguard 
peace. 

Though  part  of  the  losses  to  Europe 
will  be  permanent,  her  chief  loss  will  be 
coterminous  with  the  war.  She  will, 
therefore,  seek  ways  and  means  to  fill 
in  this  immediate  hole  in  her  income  in 
order  to  "get  by."  To  do  this  she  must 
borrow;  that  is,  she  must  secure  her 
present  bread  and  butter  from  us  and 
other  nations  and  arrange  to  repay  later 
out  of  the  fruits  of  peace.  She  can  stint 
herself,  but  not  enough  to  meet  the 
situation.  She  must  borrow.  And  in  one 
way  and  another  she  will  satisfy  this 
necessity  by  borrowing  in  the  United 
States. 

Most  of  the  strange  and  unprecedented 
phenomena  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  month,  in  rapid  succession,  are 
due  to  this  pressing  necessity  of  the  bel- 
ligerent peoples  to  cash  in  now  and  trust 
to  good  fortune  to  pay  later.     As  soon 


as  the  war  became  even  probable  Europe 
tried  to  cash  in  on  our  securities.  The 
pressure  for  our  gold  pushed  it  toward 
Europe  faster  than  it  could  move.  Ex- 
change jumped  to  the  gold-shipping  point 
of  $4.89  per  pound  sterling,  and  did  not 
stop.  In  some  cases  it  reached  $7.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  desire  to  get  our 
gold  and  bolster  up  a  credit  structure, 
tottering  before  the  deadly  blow  of  war; 
but  it  was  also  partly  due  to  the  need  of 
ready  money  for  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
This  need  applies  not  only  to  the  Gov- 
ernments, but  to  the  individual  people. 
To  obtain  this  ready  money  they  threw 
back  on  us  the  securities  they  had  pur- 
chased of  us  in  former  years.  They 
wanted  us  to  take  back  these  titles  to 
future  income  and  give  them  instead 
titles  to  present  income.  Had  they  se- 
cured our  gold  their  next  step  would 
have  been  to  spend  part  of  it  for  sup- 
plies, and  this  would  have  caused  any 
foreign  dealers  to  whom  they  applied  to 
place  orders  with  us.  The  gold  then 
might  have  turned  the  exchanges  and 
have  been  brought  back  to  us  in  return 
for  our  wheat  and  other  products. 

This  double  transaction  is  in  essence 
one — a  barter  of  present  income  in  the 
form  of  our  wheat  to  Europe  for  future 
income  in  the  form  of  investment  secur- 
ities. It  was  interfered  with  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  insurance  companies  to  in- 
sure the  gold  and  by  the  closing  of  Stock 
Exchanges  against  the  inundating  flood 
of  securities.  The  first  difficulty,  as  to 
transporting  gold,  has  been  largely  re- 
moved by  arranging  for  drafts  against 
stocks  of  it  kept  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  will  save  the  need  of  send- 
ing it  on  risky  voyages  back  and  forth, 
and  any  final  net  balances  can  be  liqui- 
dated after  the  war.  The  second  obsta- 
cle, the  closure  of  the  Stock  Exchanges, 
is  more  formidable,  but  cannot  completely 
or  permanently  prevent  the  transactions 
which  so  many  people  on  both  sides  are 
anxious  to  consummate.  Curb  markets 
and  limited  cash  sales  on  the  Exchanges 
themselves  are  doing  some  of  this  busi- 
ness, and,  sooner  or  later,  much  more 
will  be  done,  whether  the  Exchanges  are 
open  or  not.  Europe  needs  our  wheat 
and  cannot  pay  for  it  except  with  securi- 
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ties,  partly  because  her  own  industry  is 
paralyzed,  partly  because  ocean  transpor- 
tation is  difficult. 

What  Dumping  Securities  Means. 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  the 
dumping  of  securities  on  our  shores  and 
the  efforts  of  foreign  Governments,  such 
as  France  and  Switzerland,  to  borrow 
money  in  our  markets  are  at  the  bottom 
very  much  the  same  thing.  They  are 
simply  two  forms  of  securing  present 
supplies  from  America  in  return  for  fu- 
ture supplies,  the  dividends  and  interest 
on  securities  from  Europe. 

It  does  not  much  matter  whether  we 
buy  Government  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties. If  we  buy  of  French  capitalists 
their  holdings  in  American  railway  se- 
curities we  simply  provide  them  with  the 
wherewithal  to  take  the  French  Govern- 
ment loans  themselves.  They  virtually 
become,  without  our  knowledge,  the  go- 
between  through  which  we  lend,  as  it 
were,  to  the  French  Government,  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  It  is  doubtless  well,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  refuse  to  loan  di- 
rectly to  France,  but  we  must  not  for  a 
moment  conclude  that  France  or  any 
other  nation  will  have  to  finance  the  war 
without  our  aid.  We  shall  not  be  con- 
sciously helping  any  particular  nation, 
but  we  shall  be  actually  helping  any  na- 
tion which  can  trade  with  us.  Evidently 
England  will  get  more  of  our  help  than 
any  other  nation  because  her  shores  are 
more  accessible.  Germany  is  more  iso- 
lated. Unless  she  possesses  a  larger 
food  stock  than  commercial  statistics  in- 
dicate she  will  be  pressing  for  our  food 
supplies,  which  may  reach  her  indirectly, 
we  selling  to  Holland  and  Holland  to  Ger- 
many; also  reversely,  via  Holland  or  via 
Austria  and  Italy,  Germany  may  sell  a 
stream  of  securities  the  other  end  of 
which  we  receive.  Whether  directly  or 
by  devious  routes  there  will  inevitably 
be,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  vast  exchange 
of  commodities  passing  to  Europe  for  se- 
curities coming  from  Europe.  In  this 
interchange  will  be  found  the  dominant 
economic  effect  of  the  war  on  the  United 
States. 

Foreign  nations  will  get  their  much- 
needed  loans  on  better  terms,  even  if  less 


promptly,  by  the  circuitous  process  men- 
tioned than  if  they  could  borrow  directly 
in  our  markets;  for  their  own  citizens 
will  pay  higher  prices  than  we  would, 
even  if,  to  get  the  money,  they  have  to 
sell  their  other  investment  securities  to 
us  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  England 
has  sold  Treasury  bills  for  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars  on  as  low  a  "  basis  " 
as  3%  per  cent. 

In  this  virtual  trade  of  this  year's 
crops  for  titles  to  future  years'  crops 
we  shall  get  a  high  price  for  the  former 
and  pay  a  low  price  (in  present  valua- 
tion) for  the  latter.  Investment  securi- 
ties are,  and  will  be,  a  drug  on  the 
market.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of 
return  to  the  investor  will  be  high;  the 
rate  of  interest  on  long-time  loans  will 
be  high  and  stay  high,  that  on  short- 
time  loans  may  fluctuate  greatly.  The 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  long-time 
investments  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  war.  At  bot- 
tom, interest  always  arises  from  the  ex- 
change of  present  and  future  goods.  The 
rate  of  interest,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
in  my  book  of  that  title,  is  simply  the 
crystallization,  in  a  market  rate,  of  the 
impatience  of  the  human  race  for  its 
bread  and  butter.  War  has  now  pro- 
duced such  impatience  in  populations  of 
hundreds  of  millions.  It  is  this  impa- 
tience which  dumps  the  securities  upon 
us,  sends  down  their  price,  and  sends  up 
the  rate  of  interest.  As  Byron  W.  Holt 
has  said,  there  is  no  moratorium  for 
hunger.  The  fall  of  securities  in  Europe 
produces  the  like  fall  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

One  of  the  consequences  to  America 
of  being  forced  to  play  the  role  of  money 
lender  and  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  here,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  bonds,  will  be  an  in- 
creased difficulty  of  financing  our  own 
enterprises.  Only  the  most  promising 
enterprises  will  be  able  to  sell  their  se- 
curities. This  means  that  we  shall  be 
neglecting,  to  some  extent,  our  own  en- 
terprises, to  finance  the  European  war 
instead. 

This  general  depreciation  of  invest- 
ment securities  will  doubtless*  lead    to 
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many  bankruptcies,  if  not  to  a  genuine 
crisis.  It  will  also  give  tempting  oppor- 
tunities to  investors.  The  likelihood  of 
a  genuine  panic  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  every  one  recognizes  the  real  cause 
of  the  disturbance  and  that  insolvency  is 
not  suspected.  According  to  the  best 
commercial  observers,  the  previous  liqui- 
dation had  been  fairly  well  completed. 
Unless  they  are  mistaken,  disaster  will 
not  be  likely  to  follow. 

We  repeat  that  since  the  necessities  of 
Europe  have  forced  her  to  buy  our  food 
in  return  for  her  investments,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  during  the  war  food  prices  will 
be  high  and  security  prices,  especially 
bonds,  will  be  low.  These  are  the  two 
facts  of  greatest  economic  significance 
to  us.  To  the  country  as  a  whole  they 
defer  some  of  our  pleasures  till  after  the 
war.  Uncle  Sam  will  cut  down  for  the 
present  on  his  eating  and  drinking,  his 
clothes,  shelter,  and  amusements  in  or- 
der to  share  his  rations  with  Europe.  In- 
stead of  the  pleasures  foregone  he  will 
invest — not  in  new  enterprises  at  home, 
but  in  old  ones — American  and  possibly 
European  also — rpurchased  of  Europe. 
We  can  never  have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too.  In  this  case  we  shall  let  Europe  eat 
some  of  it  on  condition  that  she  in  turn 
shares  hers  with  us  after  the  war.  More- 
over, we  shall  trade  off  a  relatively  small 
piece  of  our  present  cake  for  a  relatively 
large  piece  of  Europe's  future  cake.  In 
other  words,  Europe  will  fill  up  the  great 
breach  in  her  income  now  impending  by 
inducing  us  to  make  a  small  breach  in 
ours.  The  result  will  be  that  the  course 
of  our  real  income,  that  is,  economic  sat- 
isfaction or  enjoyable  consumption,  will 
imitate  in  some  degree  that  of  Europe. 
This  is,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the 
chief  economic  result  of  the  war. 

But  to  many  the  question  is,  do  we 
gain  or  lose,  as  compared  with  what 
might  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
been  no  war?  I  do  not  think  any  one 
can  answer  that  question  with  certainty. 
Europe  is  willing  to  mortgage  its  future 
to  us  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  us; 
but  when  the  future  comes,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  will  probably  be  so 
much  lessened  as  to  have  absorbed  all 
our  advantage.     Probably  we  shall  lose 


slightly  on  the  whole.  But  it  is  not  eco> 
nomically  impossible  that  there  will  be 
a  net  gain.  In  either  case  the  net  effect 
will,  I  believe,  be  small. 

Of  more  importance  will  be  the  various 
effects  on  various  classes.  Certain  peo- 
ple will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  rise 
in  food  prices  and  the  fall  in  security 
prices.  The  farming  classes  will  profit 
by  the  former;  the  investing  classes  by 
the  latter.  Those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  belong  to  both  classes  will 
grow  rich.  The  farmer  who  is  in  a 
position  to  save  money  will  both  make 
more  money  to  save  and  be  able  to 
invest  it  more  advantageously  after  he 
has  saved  it.  If  he  lends  to  his  neighbors 
he  will  find  the  market  rate  of  interest 
high.  Even  if  he  buys  more  land  the 
purchase  price  will  be  restrained  from 
the  great  rise  we  might  expect  from  the 
prosperity  of  farming  by  the  fact  that 
the  "  number  of  years  purchase,"  as  the 
phrase  is  in  England,  will  be  small,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  interest  basis, 
which  enters  into  every  land  price,  will 
be  high. 

Labor  Will  Not   Suffer  Much. 

On  the  other  hand  the  general  con- 
sumer of  farm  products  will  suffer  from 
another  advance  in  that  part  of  his  cost 
of  living,  while  the  debtor  classes  will 
suffer  from  the  fall  in  bonds  or  rise  in 
interest.  Many  speculators  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  those  who  have  speculated 
for  a  rise,  are  in  effect  undoubtedly 
ruined  already,  and  many  borrowers  at 
banks  on  collateral  security  will  feel  the 
pinch  from  the  depreciation  of  their 
property  and  the  hard  terms  of  renewing 
their  loans. 

And  the  laboring  man,  who  forms  the 
majority,  what  of  him?  It  seems  im- 
probable that  he  will  be  greatly  affected, 
that  is,  on  the  average.  He  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  his  food,  and  food  con- 
stitutes more  than  a  third  of  his  budget. 
But  some  articles  he  buys  will  probably 
fall  and  he  may  secure  higher  wages  be- 
cause of  the  withdrawal  of  competing 
laborers.  Some  labor  may  rise,  especially 
in  the  industries  benefited  by  the  war, 
such  as,  for  instance,  farming  and  other 
food    industries,    canning,    flour    mills, 
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sugar,  &c.,  the  automobile  industry  and 
perhaps  ammunition  and  steel.  In  other 
industries  thrown  out  of  gear  for  lack 
of  foreign  markets  or  for  lack  of  for- 
eic^n  raw  material,  the  wage  earner  may 
lose  in  wages  and  employment.  In  other 
words,  labor  will  be  dislocated  in  spots, 
like  the  other  parts  of  our  industrial 
m3''hinery. 

Important  dislocations  will  be  felt  in 
the  fields  of  shipping  and  banking.  One 
consequence  is  that  American  enterprise 
has  now  the  golden  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture a  good  share  of  each.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  the  simultaneous  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  tend  to  divert 
the  course  of  trade  from  Europe  to  South 
America.  Probably  our  merchant  ma- 
rine can  be  developed  more  successfully 
for  this  South  American  trade  than  it 
could  for  the  European  trade.  New 
York  can  largely  take  the  place  of  Lon- 
don as  the  world's  exchange  centre  for 
Pan-American  trade.  This  opportunity 
is  increased  by  the  possibilities  in  the 
new  Banking  act  for  the  establishment 
of  branch  banks  abroad. 

With  these  opportunities  and  the  rise 
of  interest  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
will  change  to  a  great  degree  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation. 

One  of  the  dislocations  of  the  war  in 
the  United  States  will  be  the  cutting  off 
of  imports  of  a  large  part  of  our  dutiable 
commodities,  and  therefore  the  loss  of 
national  revenue.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  to  compensate  for  this  loss  by  some 
other  form  of  tax. 

But  it  is  well  not  to  lose  perspective, 
to  remember  that  dislocations  are  not 
necessarily  losses,  that,  however  loudly 
they  are  proclaimed  in  news  columns, 
they  are  small  in  extent,  when  considered 
in  relation  to  our  whole  trade,  that  this 
country  of  ours  is  a  vast  one,  and  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  will  be 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  war — espe- 
cially by  contrast  with  our  friends,  now 
fighting  each  other,  across  the  sea. 

We  are  too  nearly  self-supporting  to 
be  prostrated.  Our  foreign  trade  is  and 
always  has  been  a  trifling  matter  com- 
pared with  our  internal  commerce.  The 
internal   commerce  paid  for  by   money 


and  checks  annually  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  nearly  five  hundred  billions 
of  dollars,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred 
times  as  much  as  our  combined  exports 
and  imports. 

Almost  all  of  what  has  been  said  so 
far  had  grown  out  of  the  prospect  that 
the  prices  of  foods  and  other  materials 
needed  in  Europe  will  be  high,  while  the 
prices  of  securities  which  Europe .  does 
not  need  and  cannot  afford  will  be  low. 
Other  prices  will  rise  or  fall  according 
to  special  circumstances.  Like  a  bomb- 
shell, the  effect  of  the  war  will  be  to  dis- 
perse or  scatter  prices  at  all  angles  of 
rises  and  falls.  The  prices  of  luxuries 
will  be  lowered.  The  prices  of  chemicals 
will  be  raised.  The  same  article  Avill 
fall  in  price  in  one  country  and  rise  in 
another  if  the  transportation  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  interfered  with. 
This  is  true  today  of  cotton. 

There  has  already  been  a  speculative 
movement  to  anticipate  these  changes 
and  arbitrarily  to  mark  some  prices  up 
and  some  prices  down.  But  as  this  is 
guesswork,  and  will  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent revision,  one  of  the  striking  phe- 
nomena will  doubtless  be  an  increase  in 
the  variability  of  prices.  The  general 
level  of  prices  will  tend  to  rise.  The 
rise  will  probably  be  greatest  in  little 
countries  like  Belgium,  which  are  in  the 
war  zone  and  largely  dependent  on  for- 
eign trade.  The  rise  will  be  less  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  than 
on  the  Continent.  In  fact,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  England  the  hoarding 
of  money  and  the  shock  to  credit,  which 
is  as  predominant  there  as  it  is  here, 
may  actually  lower  the  general  level  of 
prices  during  the  war,  especially  if  we 
could  include  in  the  index  number  the 
prices  of  securities,  luxuries,  and  articles 
of  English  internal  trade.  If  any  nation 
tries  the  old  experiment  of  paying  its 
bills  in  irredeemable  paper  money,  that 
desperate  expedient  will  have  the  same 
result  that  it  did  with  us  during  the 
civil  war.  Inflation  of  the  currency  will 
expel  gold  from  that  country  and  raise 
its  price  level  higher  than  elsewhere. 

After  the  war  is  over  prices  will  prob- 
ably not  retreat,  but  will  move  upward 
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even  faster  than  before.  There  may  then 
come  the  familiar  "  boom  "  period,  which 
may  culminate  in  a  commercial  crisis  in 
a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
as  was  true  after  the  Crimean  war,  the 
American  civil  war,  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  rebound  will  probably 
be  fastest  in  England.  Statistical  price 
curves  of  many  nations  usually  show  an 
upward  turn  when  war  begins  and  an- 
other when  it  ends.  The  war  will  thus 
aggravate  a  rise  of  prices  already  in 
prospect. 

It  would  take  considerable  space  to 
give,  completely,  the  reasons  for  these 
prognostications,  but  I  have  tried  to  jus- 
tify them  in  a  brief  addendum  to  a  book 
to  be  issued  this  week  on  "  Why  Is  the 
Dollar  Shrinking?" 

The  sudden  lightning  bolt  of  war  pro- 
duced as  one  of  its  first  economic  effects 
a  general  dislocation  of  credit  machinery 
in  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
country.  We  heard  at  once  that  letters 
of  credit  of  travelers  in  Europe  were  un- 
cashable.  Gold  was  hoarded  everywhere. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  $30,000,000  in 
gold  was  hoarded  in  New  York  in  the 
first  week  in  August.  Runs  on  banks 
were  frequent.  Bank  reserves  were  de- 
pleted. 

The  moratorium  was  resorted  to  to 
avoid  a  general  cataclysm  of  bankrupt- 
cies which  might  have  occurred  —  not 
from  actual  insolvency  but  from  mere  in- 
suffiency  of  cash. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomena was  the  promptness  and  effect- 
tiveness  of  the  co-operative  actions  by 
which,  so  far,  any  business  cataclysm  has 
been  avoided.  The  closure  of  Stock  Ex- 
changes perhaps  saved  us  from  general 
financial  panic.  Most  striking  of  all  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Governments 
of  the  world  have  come  to  the  rescue  of 
business.  Those  of  us  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  old  laissez-faire  school  have 
to  rub  our  eyes.  Had  the  world  been 
guided  by  laissez-faire  ideas,  in  this 
emergency  we  should  in  all  probability 
have  witnessed  by  this  time  the  greatest 
collapse  of  credit  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Almost  all  the  large  and  effective 
measures  to  meet  the  many  emergencies 


arising  were  taken  by  Governments.  The 
moratorium  must  be  counted  among  the 
Governmental  acts  which,  so  far  at  least, 
have  saved  the  day  for  business  credits. 
In  England  the  Government  permitted 
suspension  of  the  Bank  act,  (not  of  the 
Bank,  as  many  Americans  seem  to 
imagine.) 

Improvised   Accounting  Methods. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  enabled 
to  rediscount  a  great  mass  of  accept- 
ances by  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government  against  loss  in  so  doing. 
These  in  the  end  will  amount  to  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Emergency 
notes  were  issued  by  Governmental  au- 
thority on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  the  arrangements  made  for  spe- 
cial gold  funds  in  Canada  and  in  France 
the  Govermnents  of  England  and  France 
played  the  important  parts.  Thus  have 
been  improvised  methods  of  international 
accounting  by  which  the  transportation 
of  gold  balances  may  be  deferred  and 
largely  dispensed  with.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  co-operated  in  the  currency 
exchange  and  credit  situation  in  many 
ways.  It  made  provision  for  sending 
gold  to  Europe  for  our  stranded  country- 
men. It  promptly  revised  the  banking 
and  shipping  laws. 

Whether  further  instability  will  be 
found  to  need  such  bolstering  we  cannot 
be  sure.  The  present  outlook  is  thaz 
business  conditions  are  fairly  sound  and 
stable.  In  which  direction  across  the 
Atlantic  the  title  to  gold  will  tend  to 
change  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen.  It 
will  depend  largely  on  how  much  Europe 
wants  our  products  and  how  large  a 
sacrifice  she  is  willing  to  make  in  selling 
us  her  securities.  It  will  also  depend 
on  possible  issues  of  paper  money.  For- 
tunately, we  are  the  happy  possessors 
of  over  $1,500,000,000  in  gold,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  large  part  of  this 
should  flow  out — unless  we  should  be  so 
insensate  as  to  inflate  the  currency. 

If  we  keep  our  heads,  we  shall  at  the 
end  of  the  war  be  in  the  proud  position 
of  being  the  only  great  nation  whose 
economic  resources  have  not  even  been 
strained. 
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THE  events  of  the  last  few  days  of 
July,  1914,  showed  the  Americans 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  a 
state  of  war.  There  are  now 
few  who  would  say,  as  used  to  be  so 
common,  that  a  European  war  would 
make  no  difference  to  us.  The  closing  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  great 
shipments  of  gold  and  its  consequent 
scarcity  in  the  United  States,  the  clos- 
ing of  the  New  England  cotton  mills,  the 
cessation  of  export  to  Europe  and  of 
transatlantic  communication  with  the 
Continent  were  instantaneous  effects  of 
a  war  3,000  miles  away  obvious  even  to 
the  apathetic  and  the  heedless.  With 
these  we  have  not  here  to  do;  such  are 
already  past  history.  There  is,  however, 
a  legitimate  field  for  speculation  as  to 
the  probable  effects  on  the  United  States 
of  the  continuation  of  the  state  of  war  in 
Europe  for  months  or  years.  The  per- 
manent results  of  a  war  naturally  cannot 
be  predicted  in  advance,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  the  past,  certain  changes 
and  developments  in  the  United  States 
appear  so  probable  if  the  war  continues 
as  to  reach  almost  the  realm  of  certainty. 

Needless  to  say,  the  European  war  will 
not  involve  the  United  States  in  actual 
hostilities.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
either  our  army  or  our  navy  will  see 
service.  We  are  too  distant  from  the 
seat  of  war;  too  entirely  devoid  of  inter- 
ests the  combatants  might  seriously  in- 
jure which  a  resort  to  war  could  remedy; 
too  completely  incapable  of  aiding  or 
abetting  one  or  the  other  in  arms  to  cause 
them  to  assail  us.  Even  were  we  not  as 
a  nation  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  even 
had  we  not  a  President  blessed  with  a 


singularly  clear  head  and  able  to  keep  his 
temper,  we  should  still  stand  little  chance 
of  going  to  war.  One  eventuality  alone 
might  affect  us — Japan  might  attempt 
some  measures  of  aggression  in  the  Far 
East  which  would  interest  us  as  pos- 
sessors of  the  Philippines,  but  that  is 
practically  foreclosed  by  her  official  an- 
nouncement that  she  will  side  with  Eng- 
land. The  effects  of  the  war  upon  the 
United  States  will  be  indirect  effects; 
they  will  be  economic  in  character,  though 
far-reaching  and  significant  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  United 
States  rests  today  upon  the  assumption 
of  the  interdependence  of  international 
trade,  upon  an  international  division  of 
labor,  where  England  makes  some  things, 
Germany  others,  and  we  still  more,  all 
of  which  are  exchanged.  In  a  sense  each 
country  manufactures  and  produces  for 
the  whole  world,  and  in  turn  expects  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  buy  its  products  and 
to  manufacture  and  produce  things  for 
its  consumption.  While  something  of 
this  sort  has  always  been  true  in  inter- 
national trade,  the  process  reached  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  an  unprece- 
dented development  which  actually  made 
countries  interdependent,  or,  if  you  will, 
actually  dependent  for  the  necessities  of 
life  upon  each  other's  prosperity  and 
continued  activity.  Hand  in  hand  went 
the  expansion  of  the  international  credit 
structure,  based  upon  public  confidence 
in  the  mutual  honesty  of  merchants,  until 
finally  personal  checks  have  begun  to  be 
exchanged  (between  the  United  States 
and  England  at  least)  at  par  and  without 
investigation  or  previous  indorsement  by 
the  banks  on  which  they  were  drawn. 
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With  the  outbreak  of  war  a  striking 
and  artificial  change,  a  totally  uneco- 
nomic and  unnatural  factor,  came  to 
transform  the  situation  and  leave  the 
United  States  for  all  practical  purposes 
in  contact  with  only  two  of  her  really 
large  customers.  We  have  no  merchant 
marine  and  cannot  therefore  avail  our- 
selves of  our  neutral  status  to  trade  with 
the  belligerents.  We  shall  be  compelled 
(for  a  time  at  least)  to  ship  in  English 
bottoms  to  such  ports  as  English  ships 
can  make — which  will  practically  be  lim- 
ited to  England,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  The  ordi- 
nary commercial  roads  to  Russia  through 
the  Baltic  are  automatically  closed  by  the 
location  of  the  German  fleet,  and  prob- 
ably England  and  France,  deprived  of 
other  outlets  for  their  own  trade,  will 
nearly  monopolize  the  trade  with  Russia 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mobilization  of 
armies  and  fleets  in  Europe  will  draw 
millions  of  men  from  the  field  and  fac- 
tories where  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  what  we  have  usually  bought. 
The  war  will  vastly  diminish  and  in  many 
cases  stop  altogether  the  stream  of  im- 
ports to  the  United  States.  These  mill- 
ions of  men  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea 
will  not  possess  most  of  the  economic 
wants  they  had  in  time  of  peace  and  will 
become  conscious  of  many  which  they 
usually  did  not  feel.  The  war  will  dimin- 
ish and  in  many  cases  entirely  stop  the 
stream  of  ordinary  American  exports  to 
Europe.  Because  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
European  supply  of  things  we  have  usu- 
ally bought  of  them,  and  the  cessation  of 
a  European  demand  for  things  we  have 
usually  sold  to  them,  the  conditions  cf 
the  home  market,  both  in  regard  to  what 
we  must  buy  in  it,  and  to  what  we  must 
sell  in  it,  will  be  vitally  changed.  When 
our  present  supplies  of  European  im- 
portations are  exhausted,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  for  each  other  and  buy 
from  each  other  the  things  which  we 
happen  to  be  no  longer  able  to  import  or 
export.  A  great  readjustment  of  the 
economic  fabric  in  the  United  States 
will  take  place  if  the  war  lasts  longer 
than  a  comparatively  short  time. 


How  long  a  time  that  must  be  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  sharpness  of  the 
break  in  the  economic  life  of  Europe,  and 
the  amount  of  supplies  they  have  o>i 
hand,  which,  as  they  will  not  now  need 
them  at  home,  they  will  be  anxious  to 
sell  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  there  was 
for  a  short  time  a  glut  of  English  and 
French  manufactured  goods  in  the 
United  States  market. 

Europe  May  Depend  On  Us. 

Of  late  years  the  commercial  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  has  changed  very  greatly.  For 
centuries  we  were  a  debtor  community, 
buying  largely  from  Europe,  possessed 
only  of  crude  staple  products  for  export, 
and  scarcely  able  by  a  series  of  expedi- 
ents and  exchanges  to  pay  for  what  we 
bought.  Tobacco  for  many  decades,  then 
cotton,  were  the  only  commodities  of 
which  much  was  exported  direct  to 
Europe.  Then  came,  during  the  Euro- 
pean famines  of  1846,  1861,  and  1862, 
an  enormous  demand  for  American  grain. 
Yet  only  during  the  last  few  decades 
have  we  been  able  to  export  largely 
manufactured  products  or  been  able  to 
deal  with  Europe  on  an  equality  of 
terms.  We  are  no  longer  a  debtor 
nation;  we  are  no  longer  dependent 
upon  Europe;  the  United  States  is  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  the  inter- 
dependent international  economic  fabric. 
Indeed,  if  the  war  continues  ten  years, 
Europe  may  be  dependent  upon  us. 

In  a  sense  we  are  not  ready  to  meet 
the  crisis.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  have 
fallen  off  greatly,  and  the  supply  in  this 
country  has  actually  declined  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  There  has  been  also 
a  most  marked  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  and 
a  decided  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials,  including  food- 
stuffs. Now  will  come  an  enormuos  de- 
mand from  Europe  for  the  very  things 
of  which  we  have  not  produced  so  much 
and  exported  little  or  nothing — bacon, 
eggs,  butter,  beef.  The  demand  will 
also    be    greatly    increased    for    woolen 
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cloth,  raw  leather,  shoes,  steel  in  all  its 
forms,  railroad  equipment  of  all  sorts, 
automobiles  and  machinery,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, coal  and  gasoline.  To  supply 
this  demand  old  industries  will  be  ex- 
panded and  new  ones  created,  and  a  shift 
of  capital  and  labor  will  inevitably  take 
place  to  the  industries  for  which  a  de- 
mand becomes  clear  in  Europe,  as  soon 
as  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the 
war  will  last  beyond  the  present  year. 

An  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Above  all,  an  American  merchant 
marine  is  likely  to  be  seen  again  upon 
the  seas.  There  will  be  German  ships 
in  plenty  for  sale,  in  all  probability,  un- 
less Germany  wins  an  immediate  victory 
on  the  sea,  and  the  advantage  of  an  un- 
questioned neutral  status,  easily  obtained 
by  a  bona-fide  purchase,  will  be  so  great 
that  American  capital  will  probably  in- 
vest largely  in  freight  steamers  and 
ocean  liners.  It  seems  entirely  unlikely 
that  England,  while  she  remains  mistress 
of  the  seas,  should  recognize  as  valid  the 
registration  in  the  United  States  of  ves- 
sels actually  owned  by  belligerents  or  re- 
gard as  anything  more  than  masquerad- 
ing their  appearance  under  the  American 
flag.  England  has  never  recognized  any 
one's  "  right "  to  do  anything  at  sea  in 
time  of  war  which  did  not  accrue  di- 
rectly to  her  own  benefit.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  she  will  not  allow 
trade  with  Germany  or  Austria  while  she 
can  prevent  it.  The  only  refuge  will  be 
the  sale  of  the  ship  by  the  foreign  owner 
to  Americans  who  will  trade  with  Eng- 
land, her  allies,  and  strictly  neutral  na- 
tions. As  always  in  time  of  war,  priva- 
teering and  smuggling  will  be  profitable, 
and  trade  with  Germany,  unless  she  is 
immediately  victorious  at  sea,  will  offer 
to  the  adventurous  plenty  of  risk  and  the 
certainty  of  huge  profits.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  flats  and  bars  of  the 
German  coast  along  the  North  Sea  of- 
fered light  vessels  a  great  opportunity 
and  the  pursuing  warships  great  ob- 
stacles. A  modern  motor-driven  light 
craft  will  now  have  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  destroyers  or  cruisers.  Here, 
as  a  century  ago,  many  an  American  will 
find  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fortune. 


The  preoccupation  of  Europe  with  the 
war  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  afford  the  United  States  an  un- 
rivaled opportunity  to  develop  trade  with 
Canada,  South  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  and  the  Far  East 
in  general.  We  have  never  bulked  large 
in  the  eyes  of  these  countries  and  there 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  rea- 
sons why  the  German  succeeded  so  well 
in  South  America  and  why  the  English- 
man did  so  much  business  in  China. 
Whether  from  sentiment  or  from  a  na- 
tional habit  that  prefers  English  goods, 
the  English  colonies  have  bought  more 
largely  of  the  mother  country  than  they 
have  of  us.  But  now  that  the  war  has 
closed  the  German  factories,  called  Ger- 
man commercial  agents  home,  and  sent 
German  ships  racing  to  neutral  harbors; 
now  that  the  Panama  Canal  brings  us 
some  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  than  they  are  to 
London  via  Suez;  now  that  England  will 
be  busy  manufacturing  for  Europe  and 
will  have  less  to  sell  her  colonies,  these 
part'cular  parts  of  the  world  will  proba- 
bly be  compelled  to  look  for  their  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, if  one  were  not  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cused of  gross  exaggeration,  he  might 
take  heart  and  proclaim  his  conviction 
that  a  long  and  really  inclusive  European 
war  would  give  the  United  States  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  the  South  American 
and  Pacific  trade,  provided  always  that 
the  United  States  acquire  by  purchase  a 
merchant  marine  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  becomes  feasible  in  January  for 
large  ships. 

Foreigners  Leaving  America 

One  other  effect  of  the  war  has  al- 
ready begun  to  reveal  itself  in  the  em- 
igration from  America  of  thousands  of 
Servians,  Austrians,  Russians,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  going  home  to  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks.  While  many  of  these 
men  are  brave  and  honorable  citizens, 
the  fact  that  they  respond  to  such  a  call 
proves  them  not  yet  Americans.  The  war 
will  tend  to  remove  a  goodly  part  of  the 
distinctly  foreign  element  in  the  coun- 
try, the  part  not  yet  amalgamated,  and 
therefore  the  part  most  alien  to  our  in- 
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stitutions  and  the  most  difficult  to  place 
in  our  social  structure.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues, Europe  will  draw  every  able- 
bodied  man  who  can  be  influenced  to  go. 
Far  more  important,  immigration  will 
probably  become  negligible  not  only  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  for  some  time  after  it. 
Usually  the  reason  for  leaving  home  lies 
in  the  crowded  population  of  European 
States  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
advancement,  plus  the  glib  tongue  of 
some  agent  of  a  contractor  or  of  a 
steamship  company.  In  recent  years 
those  who  have  come  have  not  been  de- 
sirable additions  to  our  population  be- 
cause they  came  from  nations  alien  in 
blood,  language,  religion  and  institutions, 
and  were  not  therefore  easily  knit  into 
our  national  structure  and  absorbed. 
There  will  be  little,  if  any,  further  im- 
migration. The  men  are  wanted  for  the 
army  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
during  the  war.  After  peace  is  restored, 
they  will  be  imperatively  needed  in  the 
fields  and  factories  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  retain  them.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  take  any  wild  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion for  one  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  to  conceive  that,  from 
the  view  of  economic  opportunity  and 
rewards,  Europe  might  become  a  more 
favorable  scene  for  the  truly  capable  and 
ambitious  than  America  is  today.  The 
tendency  of  a  war  is  to  absorb  the  best 
of  a  nation  and  to  leave  the  dregs.  For 
the  power  of  organization  and  the  fire 
of  initative  Europe  will  at  no  distant 
date  be  ready  to  pay  well. 

The  Effect  of  Economic  Readjustment. 

Unquestionably  the  economic  read- 
justment which  the  war  will  force  upon 
the  United  States  will  have  an  immediate 
and  serious  effect  on  individuals.  Some 
will  profit  largely  and  promptly.  All 
who  at  present  possess  large  stocks  of 
food,  leather,  oil,  woolen  cloth  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  at  enormous 
profits.  From  the  greater  volume  of 
freight  the  railroads  will  benefit  di- 
rectly. But  while  the  farmers  and  cattle- 
men, the  steel  and  oil  kings  are  rejoicing 
in  the  opportunity,  all  industries  which 


depend  chiefly  upon  exportation  or  which 
manufacture  an  amount  beyond  the  nor- 
mal American  demand,  will  be  closing 
the  factories  or  curtailing  the  output. 
For  a  time  certain  individuals,  perhaps  a 
relatively  large  number  of  individuals, 
will  suffer  inconvenience,  loss,  anxiety, 
and  even  privation.  But  the  vast  demand 
for  labor  in  other  industries,  and  the  al- 
most certain  extensive  demand  for  rela- 
tively unskilled  labor  ought  not  to  make 
the  period  of  transition  long  or  the 
amount  of  suffering  considerable.  After 
all,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  connected  with 
farming,  with  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  the  very  things  for  which 
there  will  most  likely  be  a  great  demand, 
or  with  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  both  imports  and  exports  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  In  certain  indus- 
tries, like  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  is  localized  in  New  England 
to  such  an  extent  that  whole  districts 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  a  livelihood, 
the  distress  will  be  great,  for  the  fac- 
tories closed  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
and  the  workers  are  a  long  distance  from 
the  Western  fields,  where  laborers  are 
only  too  scarce.  The  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation, the  rapidity  of  communication, 
the  superior  mobility  of  the  population 
today  over  ten  years  ago,  make  it  prob- 
able that  these  people  will  soon  find  new 
places. 

Concomitant  with  the  war  came  a  rise 
of  prices.  Foodstuffs  especially  ad- 
vanced sharply  and  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  rise  until  some  material  increase 
of  the  supply  is  assured  beyond  a  per- 
adventure.  The  tendency  in  England 
and  above  all  on  the  Continent  for  the 
cities  to  buy  great  supplies  to  guard 
against  possible  want  will  increase  this 
tendency.  But,  without  question,*  should 
the  war  last,  a  rise  in  the  whole  level 
of  prices  of  everything,  including  labor, 
will  take  place  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  affect  some  individuals  adversely, 
but  for  most  will  be  in  the  long  run 
almost  negligible.  For  those  who  actually 
produce  or  handle  goods  which  advance 
in  price  the  result  will  be  a  profit,  be- 
cause the  price  of  the  commodity  they 
have   to   sell   will   almost   certainly   ad- 
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vance  sooner  and  faster  than  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  they  themselves  are  com- 
pelled to  buy.  In  time  the  two  will  equal- 
ize and  they  will  be  precisely  where  they 
were  before  the  war;  they  will  pay  out 
with  one  hand  what  they  take  in  with 
the  other.  In  nearly  all  cases  where 
the  individual  produces  or  shares  in  the 
production  of  an  actual  commodity  r 
general  rise  in  prices,  even  to  the  extent 
which  this  war  threatens  to  produce, 
will  be  to  him  only  a  temporary  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage.  True,  wages  and 
salaries  in  industrial  pursuits  will  not 
quite  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  food- 
stuffs, and  factory  workers  and  clerks 
will  not  benefit  to  the  same  extent  nor 
as  soon  as  the  farmers  will.  People 
whose  incomes  are  derived  from  stocks 
in  the  businesses  which  prosper  will 
probably  receive  much  more  than  they 
pay  by  reason  of  the  increased  prices  of 
other  commodities,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  worse  off  than  before. 

America's  Real  Sufferers. 
The  real  sufferers  in  America  will  be 
those  who  hold  stock  in  the  enterprises 
which  fail  or  cease  to  operate,  and  that 
far  larger  class  who  are  dependent  on  a 
fixed  salary.  Professors  and  teachers  of 
all  sorts  and  grades;  people  living  on 
annuities  or  small  incomes  derived  from 
bonds  or  real  estate;  those  dependent  on 
the  rent  derived  from  leases  for  a  term 
of  years  of  dwelling  houses,  office  build- 
ings and  the  like,  these  will  lose  a  mate- 
rial amount,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  prices.  To  that  extent,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  stated  number  of 
dollars  they  receive  will  depreciate  and 
that  much  they  will  lose  beyond  a  perad- 
venture.  In  time,  some  relief  will  be  af- 
forded by  a  tardy  rise  in  salaries,  by  the 
expiration  of  leases  and  the  payment  of 
bonds,  but  the  actual  losses  of  the  inter- 
vening years  have  never  been  in  any  way 
refunded  in  like  cases  in  the  past. 


For  some  individuals,  then,  the  Euro- 
pean war  will  spell  strict  economy;  for 
a  comparatively  few,  let  us  hope,  ruin. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  considered 
as  a  social  and  economic  unit,  a  long 
war  will  introduce  an  era  of  astounding 
prosperity.  Never  before  has  the  coun- 
try had,  and  certainly  it  will  never  again 
have,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  world's 
trade  thrust  into  its  hands.  The  United 
States  will  have  only  one  real  competitor, 
England,  and,  should  the  English  Navy 
prove  itself  less  capable  than  is  expected, 
or  should  England  and  her  colonies  be 
forced  to  order  a  general  mobilization  of 
their  armies,  the  United  States  might 
conceivably  remain  the  only  great  mer- 
cantile community  to  which  the  world 
could  look  for  supplies.  No  such  eventu- 
ality need  be  predicated  to  prove  that  the 
continuation  of  this  war  or  a  series  of 
wars  will  create  a  demand  for  manufac- 
tured goods  such  as  our  merchants  have 
never  dreamed  of.  And  they  will  com- 
mand war  prices.  It  means  employment 
with  rich  reward  for  capital  and  labor 
alike — a  vastly  increased  foreign  market, 
a  much  greater  domestic  market,  high 
prices,  and  a  steadily  voracious  demand 
for  the  entire  output.  The  result  vdll 
be  the  rapid  diversification  of  industry  in 
the  United  States,  the  creation  of  indus- 
tries never  before  possible  because  of  Eu- 
ropean competition,  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines to  meet  new  needs.  The  normal 
economic  development  will  be  accelerated 
decades. 

After  the  close  of  the  European  war, 
when  manufacturing  and  production  are 
resumed,  America  will  find  herself  over- 
producing and  face  to  face  with  another 
economic  readjustment  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  situation.  Then  will  ensue  a  com- 
mercial crisis  with  all  its  attendant  suf- 
fering and  trouble  such  as  the  United 
States  has  probably  never  seen  and 
which  will  be  violent  and  serious  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  war. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  M.  DE  LAPREDELLE. 

Exchange  Profeasor  ttutu  ilie  UiuveruUy  of  Paris  at  Columbia  Univeraity. 


IN  the  American  press  French  views 
of  the  great  war's  significance  have 
been  less  common  than  British  views 
and  far  less  frequent  than  German 
views.  Therefore,  this  talk  with  M.  de 
Lapredelle,  Exchange  Professor  from  the 
University  of  Paris  at  Columbia,  will 
have  especial  interest. 

"fhis  very  distinguished  Frenchman, 
although  but  43  years  old,  has  won  high 
eminence  in  his  native  land,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  international  law,  which  is 
his  branch  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Also  he  is  Directeur  de  Recuel  des  Arbi- 
trages Internacioneaux,  he  is  the  editor 
of  The  International  Law  Review  in 
Paris,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Law  for  the  French  De- 
partment of  Justice,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Committee  on  Aerial  Navi- 
gation, he  is  General  Secretary  of  the 
French  Society  of  International  Law, 
and  he  occupies  other  important  posts 
and  bears  other  important  scholastic 
honors. 

He  is  a  cautious  conversationist,  as 
might  be  expected  of  one  who  has  so 
deeply  delved  into  the  most  cautious  of 
all  professions,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  reader  this  should  add  to  the 
value  of  his  utterances,  which,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  columns,  were 
carefully  revised  by  him  before  going 
into  type. 

I  asked  M.  de  Lapred%lle  to  estimate 
the  great  war's  probable  effect  upon 
education. 

"  Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  guess 
intelligently,"  he  replied,  "  for  the  effect 
of  the  war  will  be  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  results  of  the  war,  and,  while 
we  of  the  Allies  have  no  doubt  of  our 


ultimate  victory,  it  is  the  fact  that  vic- 
tory has  not  been  won  as  yet  by  either 
side. 

"  In  talking  with  you  my  impulse  is  to 
assume  what  I  feel  in  my  heart — the 
certainty  of  German  defeat,  but  I  must 
not  do  that,  although  all  the  letters  which 
I  get  from  the  front  and  from  Paris  ex- 
press a  growing  confidence  in  the  victory 
of  the  Allies. 

"  But  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  intelli- 
gent detailed  prophecy  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  great  struggle  upon  the  world's 
philosophy,  or  upon  any  other  phase  of 
its  intellectual  development. 

"  Almost  certainly,  however,  a  reaction 
against  certain  Germanic  influences  will 
be  apparent  after  the  war  ends,  for  the 
world  will  not  want  ever  to  risk  repeti- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  this  struggle,  and 
it  will  be  plain  that  they  were  the  in- 
evitable fruit  of  Germany's  attempt  at 
intellectual  domination. 

"  This  German  assumption  was  due, 
largely,  to  their  victory  in  1870,  but  it 
went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
far  beyond  the  fields  in  which  German 
achievement  really  had  established  legiti- 
mate supremacy. 

"  The  momentum  of  victory  often  has 
led  humanity  into  excess.  It  led  Ger- 
many into  excessive  claims  of  social  su- 
periority and  into  an  excessive  assump- 
tion of  intellectual  supremacy.  Even  in 
the  eyes  of  others  it  gave  Germany  an 
unwarranted  intellectual  prestige. 

"  Really,  the  German  is  not  a  big 
thinker;  he  is  an  immensely  careful 
thinker. 

"Above  everything,  the  German  is  an 
observer — a  very  diligent  observer — and 
his  mental  eyes  are  likely  to  be  so  close 
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to  the  wall  that  he  sees  only  a  single 
brick  in  it,  wholly  failing  to  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  structure. 

"  Germans  are  very  careful  students. 
They  attach  a  vast  importance  to  detail. 
I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that,  with 
the  German,  the  smaller,  the  more  mi- 
nute the  detail,  the  more  it  interests  him. 
The  German  loves  to  write  a  big  book  on 
a  small  subject,  and,  loving  it,  he  does  it 
well. 

"  But  there  are  more  exalted  tasks,  as, 
for  example,  the  writing  of  big  books 
upon  big  subjects,  giving  the  world  fresh 
visions  of  new  and  far-flung  vistas.  The 
German  loves  to  catalogue  and  catalogues 
almost  with  genius;  he  loves  to  deliver 
long  lectures  upon  microcosms. 

"  Cataloguing  and  the  near-sightedness 
which  may  arise  from  intense  study  of 
the  atom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  collect- 
ive organism,  whether  that  collective  or- 
ganism be  the  human  individual  or  the 
social  mass,  may  render  immense  service 
to  the  world,  but  it  never  will  be  the 
only  service  necessary,  and,  if  pursued  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  investigations, 
such  study  is  likely  to  produce  an  aggra- 
vated narrowness  of  vision.  Narrow 
vision  is  certain  to  eventuate  in  self- 
ishness. 

"  The  Germans  became  selfish  after 
this  fashion.  The  present  struggle  is 
the  war  of  selfishness  against  world  ad- 
vance. 

"  Innumerable,  or  at  least  many,  indi- 
viduals have  furnished  smaller  parallels 
to  the  course  which  Germany  has  taken 
as  a  nation.  The  individual  with  the 
truly  and  exclusively  scientific  mind  is 
likely  to  go  too  far  into  abstractions, 
built  from  a  possible  misinterpretation  of 
minutiae. 

"  The  ideal  national  intellectual  de- 
velopment will  combine  both  fact  and 
theory,  will  join  rationalism  to  idealism, 
and  will  be  far  more  like  that  of  certain 
nations  which  I  shall  not  name  than  it 
will  be  like  that  of  Germany.  These  na- 
tions which  I  shall  not  name  have  both. 

"  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fixed  idea  of  the  German  that  the  Ger- 
man civilization  is  the  only  civilization; 
but  it  is  not  the  thought  of  France  or 


England  that  their  civilizations  are  the 
only  ones. 

"  This  very  lack  of  what  may  be  de- 
fined as  national  egotism  in  France  and 
England  enables  these  nations  to  work, 
as  Germany  does  not,  for  world  science 
and  world  development — ^the  growth  of 
civilization  as  a  whole. 

"  Germany's  scientific  work  is  for  Ger- 
man science,  she  thinks  of  civilization 
only  as  German  civilization.  The  world's 
other  great  nations — and  may  I  say  the 
world's  great  Latin  nations  especially? 
— internationalize  their  science  and  their 
civilization. 

Why  the  Philosopher  Is  Important. 

"  One  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
Germany's  critical  philosophy  formed 
the  basis  of  her  educational  system  and, 
therefore,  the  basis  of  her  social  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  had  in  it  the  basis  of  the 
war. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  her 
education,  as  well  as  her  politics  and 
militarism,  directly  pointed  to  this  great 
conflict.  Indeed,  the  industrialism,  the 
politics,  the  philosophy  of  Germany  all 
find  their  logical  expression  in  present 
events. 

"  Hegel  was  the  first,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  to  insist  upon  the 
ideas  which,  already  being  paramount  in 
him,  quickly  became  paramount  in  his 
followers,  serving  as  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  Prussia.  To  him  this 
represented  all  and  everything;  to  him 
divinity  on  earth  was  incarcerated  in  the 
State,  and,  therefore,  the  development  of 
the  State,  not  justice,  was,  in  his  mind, 
the  object  of  all  law. 

"  Since  this  beginning  that  has  been 
the  consistent  German  viewpoint,  and  in- 
creasingly so.  The  glorification  of  the 
State  has  included,  of  necessity,  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  individual,  and  this  has  been 
conducted  ruthlessly  in  Germany  itself. 

"  Of  course  the  State  which  considers 
it  right  to  sacrifice  the  individuals  of  its 
own  citizenship  will  be  sure  to  consider 
it  right  to  sacrifice  the  individuals  of 
other  nations'  citizenships. 

"  That  explains  why  international  law 
never  has  been  considered  binding  by 
the   German;    it   explains   wljy   interna- 
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tional  law  was  not  considered  binding 
when  Belg'ium  stood  in  the  path  of  Ger- 
many's march  toward  Paris. 

"  International  law  never  has  bound 
the  German;  it  never  will  bind  him  until 
he  chanf^es  his  national  psychology. 

"  Ihering,  one  of  Germany's  greatest 
theoretical  jurists  and  a  scholar  in  the 
matter  of  Roman  law,  declared, '  Right  is 
the  child  of  might.'  He  did  not  say 
exactly  that  right  is  might,  but  he  de- 
fined it  as  '  the  child  of  might.' 

"  That  may  be  taken  as  the  German 
keynote,  for  this  man  is  of  such  great 
influence  in  Germany  that  his  utterances 
must  have  an  enormous  effect. 

"  Treitschke,  the  historian,  in  his 
teaching  in  Berlin,  naturally  drew  some 
of  his  inspiration  from  these  two  men. 
For  him  the  State  need  consider  no  law 
save  that  which  will  promote  its  own 
expansion. 

"  Moral  law,  he  holds,  need  not  and 
must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  States,  as  it  fre- 
quently must  obstruct  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  individuals. 

"  Under  this  theory  the  State  has  two 
functions — these  are,  inside  the  country, 
to  make  law;  outside  the  country,  to 
make  war.  Germany  denies  the  right 
of  an  extraneous  law  to  decide  upon  the 
details  of  right  and  wrong  within  a 
country,  and  that  is  why  Germany  defies 
and  even  denies  international  law. 

"  If  it  happens  that  a  treaty  which 
the  State  has  entered  into  later  proves 
to  be  obstructive  to  some  expansion 
which  is  thought  to  be  a  necessity  of 
the  State's  destiny,  that  treaty  may  be 
disregarded  with  the  full  approval  of 
Germany's  national  morality,  although 
similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  Germany  would  be  considered 
highly  reprehensible. 

"  The  State  may  bind  itself  to  secure 
advantage,  but,  also,  it  may  unbind  itself 
to  secure  advantage,  and  this  without 
consultation  with,  or  the  approval  of, 
the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  contract. 

"  This  theory  becomes  confusing  to  the 
student  reared  in  other  nations  under 
different  educational  influences.  It  in- 
dicates beyond  contradiction  that  Ger- 
many  feels    no    sense    of    duty    toward 


other  nations,  but  only  an  obligation  to 
further  her  own  interests. 

"  Germany  has  immense  patriotism 
but  no  humanitarianism.  Her  only  duty 
is  to  herself.  Her  national  egotism  can 
be  characterized  by  no  other  word  than 
selfishness. 

"  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  at 
a  time  when  humanitarianism  in  its 
broadest  sense  has  become  the  keynote 
of  all  other  of  the  great  nations  it  has 
not  become  at  all  the  keynote  of  German 
civilization. 

Teutonic  Superexcitation. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  such  pride,  such 
a  sense  of  arrogant  national  superiority 
as  that  which  marks  Germany,  should 
maintain  among  a  democratic  people;  it 
is  possible  only  to  a  very  aristocratic 
country.  What  has  happened  is  its  log- 
ical outgrowth  in  the  country  which  it 
has  infected. 

"  In  Germany  this  sense  of  national 
pride,  of  intolerance  of  others,  even  of 
contempt  for  others,  has  been  developed 
until  it  amounts  to  superexcitation.  It 
not  only  affects  Germany's  relations  to 
other  peoples,  but  it  affects  the  rela- 
tions of  Germans  to  one  another. 

"  Different  classes  of  the  German 
population  continually  exhibit  it  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another. 

"  It  is  continually  illustrated  in  those 
events  which  have  been  the  wonder  of 
visiting  foreigners — episodes  of  the  con- 
temptuous ill-treatment  of  subordinate 
German  soldiers  by  their  superiors.  It 
goes  beyond  that,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  treatment  of  all  civilians  by  the  low- 
est soldier,  and,  further  still,  in  the  at- 
titude even  of  the  lowest  civilian  to  all 
foreigners,  even  the  highest. 

"  The  German  individual  may  not  con- 
sider himself  superior  to  all  individuals 
of  other  nationalities,  but  he  will  be  sure 
to  consider  his  nation  so  far  superior  to 
every  other  that  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  it  and  them.  His  is  a  pe- 
culiar arrogance.  It  is  not  at  all  per- 
sonal; it  is  purely  national;  but  none  the 
less  it  is  arrogance,  and  all  arrogance  is 
dangerous. 

"  A  hierarchy  always  exists  in  aristo- 
cratic   coimtries;    the    hierarchical    idea 
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has  been  developed  further  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere. 

"  This  has  given  Germany  an  unfortu- 
nate impulse.  If  to  this  impulse  we  add 
that  other  bom  of  all  her  various  vic- 
tories since  1866,  especially  those  which 
were  won  while  Germany  was  realizing 
Bismarck's  dream  of  triumph  '  through 
fire  and  blood ' — her  industrial  victories, 
her  scientific  advance,  her  social  prog- 
ress— and  consider  the  Germanic  ten- 
dency toward  egotism,  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  surprised  when  we  find,  ex- 
amine, and  appraise  exactly  what  we 
have  today  in  Germany. 

"  The  perversion  of  national  sentiment 
into  national  arrogance  has  been  the  def- 
inite, although,  perhaps,  unrealized  and 
unintended,  aim  of  every  educational  in- 
fluence which  has  been  at  work  in  Ger- 
many since  1870.  It  has  amounted  to  an 
unparalleled  perversion  of  a  nation's  sen- 
timent toward  all  the  outside  world. 

"  This  war  marks  the  crisis  of  this 
German  pride. 

"  Germany's  course  throughout  has 
borne  all  the  earmarks  of  a  national  ego- 
mania. The  whole  German  people,  as  a 
nation,  not  always,  perhaps,  as  individ- 
uals, have  fallen  victim  to  the  most  co- 
lossal attack  of  ego-mania  which  the 
world  ever  has  known. 

"  Combine  this  ego-mania  with  another 
delusion — the  entirely  unjustified  conclu- 
sion that  Germany  was  the  object  of  a 
worldwide  persecution — and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  search  further  for  the 
causes  of  the  war,  just  as  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  search  further  for  reasons  for  the 
combination  of  practically  all  other  Eu- 
rope against  Germany. 

"  What  would  German  victory  mean  to 
the  world,  if  German  victory  came,  save 
the  worldwide  dominance  of  German 
egotism,  imposed  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  people?  France  would  not  escape, 
England  would  not  escape,  and,  I  assure 
you,  you,  America,  would  not  escape. 
German  victory  would  be  far  more  than 
a  European  disaster — it  would  be  a  world 
disaster. 

"  Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  per- 
haps the  United  States  and  France  have 
stood  most  notably  for  the  ideas  of  in- 


ternational justice.  This  really  makes 
your  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent war  indirectly  as  great  as  ours. 

"  I  cannot  see  how  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  feel  otherwise  than 
that  not  only  their  hearts  but  their  rea- 
son demands  victory  for  the  Allies,  not 
because  of  any  wish  for  the  destruction 
of  Germany,  but  because  of  the  wish  for 
the  preservation  of  the  world. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  that  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies  can  mean  destruction 
for  Germany.  It  can  mean  only  the  de- 
struction of  German  militarism,  which 
has  brought  about  the  perversion  of  the 
German  mind. 

"  No  abler  mind  exists.  Its  release 
from  the  thralldom  which  has  fettered  it 
would  be  a  vast  world  service,  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  vast  benefit  to  Germany  her- 
self. It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  I  be- 
lieve Germany's  own  salvation  depends 
upon  her  absolute  defeat  in  this  great 
war. 

"  A  few  weeks  before  the  war  began 
Prof.  Schucking  expressed  regret  that 
Germany — that  is,  the  German  Govern- 
ment— should  be  so  antagonistic  to  inter- 
national spirit.  The  fact  that  he  made 
this  expression  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
and  beyond  military  Germany,  the  in- 
tellectual elite,  the  cream  of  the  elite  in 
Germany,  has  remained  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  the  great  philosopher,  Kant. 

"  The  intellectual  elite — the  cream  of 
the  elite — therefore  may  be  absolved 
from  all  responsibility.  Loyalty  to  the 
teachings  of  Kant  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  friends  of  humanity  in  all  nations 
to  join  with  Germany  for  human  advance- 
ment on  the  basis  of  universal  justice. 

"  After  the  victory  of  the  Allies  a  new 
Germany  will  appear;  it  will  be  a  liberal 
Germany,  willing  to  renounce  the  nar- 
row Prussian  ideals,  finding  again  the 
old  German  ideal  in  its  disinterested 
form,  a  Germany  which  will  be  able  to 
join  hands  with  other  nations,  to  help 
them  in  taking  up  again  the  works  of 
international  civilization,  which  Prussian 
Germany  herself  brutally  brought  to  an 
end,  with  insolent  scorn  of  right — an  act 
for  which  she  is  now  paying  and  must 
pay  the  penalty."  • 


Germany  the  Aggressor 

By  Albert  Sauveur. 

Professor  of  Metallurgy  at  Harvard  University. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

GERMAN  professors  and  editors 
and  other  German  sympathizers 
in  the  present  struggle  of  nations 
have  attempted  the  difficult  task 
of  convincing  the  American  public,  first, 
that  Germany  was  not  the  aggressor, 
and,  second,  that  she  is  conducting  a 
war  of  civilization  directed  primarily 
against  Russia,  that  Europe  may  not 
fall  under  Muscovite  domination.  The 
German  Chancellor  has  made  similar 
claims,  while  in  the  German  "White 
Paper,"  published  in  full  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  Aug.  24,  it  is  likewise 
attempted  to  fasten  the  responsibility  for 
this  war  on  Germany's  opponents. 

A  close  and  impartial  study  of  both  the 
English   and    German    "White    Papers" 
must  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that 
Germany  clearly  was  the  aggressor  and 
that  England  made  every  possible  effort 
first  to  prevent  a  war  between  Austria 
and  Servia  and  later  to  localize  the  con- 
flict.    Germany,  on  the  contrary,  by  in- 
sisting from  the  start  that  there  should 
be  no  intervention  in  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  Servia  and  her  ally, 
Austria,    made   a   European    war   inevi- 
table.    The  sophistry,  inaccuracies,  and 
unwarranted  conclusions  of  the  German 
professors  and  editors  have  not  helped 
their   cause.     The   irrefutable   facts   re- 
main, first,  that  Austria  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  Germany  presented 
to  Servia  an  ultimatum  so  worded  that 
she   knew   that   the   conditions   imposed 
could  not  be  complied  with  by  any  nation 
retaining  a  spark  of  self-respect;  second, 
that  after  Servia  had  accepted  Austria's 
ultimatum  with  the  single  exception  of 
the    most   offensive    clause,    which    she 
proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration,  Aus- 
tria, with  Germany's  consent,  proclaimed 
herself  unsatisfied  and  immediately  de- 
clared war  on   Servia;   third,  that  Ger- 
many and  Austria  knew  that  a  war  with 


Servia  meant  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
that  a  war  with  Russia  meant  a  general 
European  conflagration;  fourth,  that 
Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  started 
the  invasion  of  France  before  declaring 
war,  and,  by  refusing  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  to  which  she  was 
solemnly  pledged,  forced  both  Belgium 
and  England  into  the  war.  In  the  face 
of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  all  senti- 
ments making  for  peace  no  sophistry  will 
avail  in  attempting  to  protect  Germany 
from  the  odium  of  being  responsible  for 
the  greatest  calamity  the  civilized  world  . 
has  ever  seen. 

We  are  told  that  Germany  is  conduct- 
ing this  war  in  the  interest  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  her  chief  purpose  is  to  protect 
Europe  from  the  domination  of  the  Slav. 
And  to  ward  off  this  Muscovite  danger 
Germany  is  at  present  making  desperate 
efforts  to  crush  England  and  France, 
the  standard  bearers  of  democracy  in  Eu- 
rope! In  her  war  for  civilization  she  is 
employing  the  methods  of  barbarian 
tribes,  methods  condemned  by  civilized 
nations  and  which  have  already  horrified 
the  world.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
Russia,  which  the  German  Chancellor 
describes  as  a  semi-Asiatic,  slightly  cul- 
tured barbaric  nation,  could  have  com- 
mitted in  Belgium  the  atrocities  imputed 
to  the  Germans  had  she  conquered  that 
country  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  manifest  that  Germany's  supreme 
desire  is  to  fasten  Teutonic  rule  on  Eu- 
rope, to  crush  Russia,  to  be  sure,  but  also 
to  crush  France  and  French  civilization 
and  to  reduce  England  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-class  nation.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  struggle  between  militarism  and 
its  evils  as  represented  by  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  dynasty  and  democracy  as  repre- 
sented by  England  and  France. 

ALBERT  SAUVEUR. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,   Mass., 
Sept.  5,  1914. 


Militarism  and  Christianity 


By  Lyman  Abbott. 

A  Letter  to  The  New  York  Sun. 
Editor  in  Chief  of  The  Outlook;  author  of  numerous  worlcs  on  theologry, 
religion,  and  democracy. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Sun: 

IN  answer  to  your  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  and  meaning  of 
the    European    war    I    write    with 
necessary  brevity,  both  because  of 
the  limits  on  my  time  and  the  limits  on 
your  crowded  columns. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine?  The  gases  stored 
in  the  powder.  The  lighted  match  is  the 
occasion,  not  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
The  cause  of  the  European  war  is  the 
spirit  of  envy,  jealousy,  selfishness  and 
suspicion  in  the  so-called  Christian  na- 
tions. The  assassination  by  a  Servian 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  was  only 
the  lighted  match  which  set  the  Euro- 
pean combustibles  in  flame. 

In  the  United  States  we  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  interests  of  each  State  are 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  Union, 
and  that  no  State  can  permanently  pros- 
per by  reason  of  the  misfortune  of  its 
neighbor.  In  the  German  Empire  since 
its  unification  each  principality  similarly 
recognizes  that  the  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  interests  of  the  sev- 
eral principalities  are  essentially  identi- 
cal. But  there  is  no  such  recognition  of 
the  common  interest  binding  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe  together. 

Each  nation  looks  with  envy  on  the 
prosperity  of  its  neighbor  and  acts  upon 
the  assumption  that  its  neighbor  is  a 
rival,  and  that  its  own  commerce  and 
wealth  can  be  built  up  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  rival.  New  York  is  quite 
willing  that  the  harbor  of  Boston  should 
be  improved.  Bremen  is  quite  willing 
that  the  harbor  of  Hamburg  should  be 
improved.  The  west  coast  of  England 
does  not  object  to  harbor  facilities  on  the 
east  coast  of  England.  But  Germany 
envies  England's  harbor  facilities,  and 
England  and  Germany  are  both  resolved 


to  prevent  if  possible  Russia  from  get- 
ting harbor  facilities  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Not  every  individual  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  Frenchman,  and  English- 
man holds  this  opinion,  but  the  policies  of 
these  nations  are  governed  by  this  spirit 
of  international  rivalry. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  spirit, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  in 
modern  international  life,  is  furnished  by 
the  military  party  in  Prussia.  Gen. 
Bernhardi,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Ger- 
many and  the  Next  War,"  has  given 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  semi-official 
interpretation  of  German  militarism.  He 
holds  that  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence, 
with  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the 
strongest  is  the  fittest;  that  a  military 
organization  constitutes  the  true  strength 
of  a  nation ;  that  there  is  no  higher  power 
in  human  life,  certainly  none  in  interna- 
tional life,  than  the  power  of  physical 
force;  that  only  the  strong  nation  has  a 
right  to  exist,  and  he  objects  to  interna- 
tional arbitration  because  it  recognizes 
the  right  to  life  of  a  small  nation.  In 
this  volume  he  calls  on  Germany  to  es- 
tablish a  "  world  sovereignty  "  by  force 
of  arms,  and  he  indicates  what  should  be 
the  twofold  purpose  of  Germany  in  the 
next  war,  namely,  to  crush  France  and 
to  establish  such  world  sovereignty  of 
Germany. 

Militarism  to  Blame. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  led  Germany 
into  the  present  war;  this  spirit  which 
denied  that  Belgium  had  any  rights 
which  Germany  was  bound  to  respect; 
this  spirit  which  inspired  the  military 
party  in  Germany  to  regard  its  treaty 
with  France  and  England  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  only  a 
"  scrap  of  paper,"  and  this  spirit  which 
could  not  and  apparently  still  does  not 
comprehend    why    Belgium    %hould    be 
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bound  in  honor  to  defend  her  neutrality, 
or  why  England,  with  no  very  direct  and 
immediate  interests  to  protect,  should 
feel  herself  bound  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  her  weaker  neighbor. 

The  delay  of  the  German  Army,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  her  de- 
signs, has  demonstrated  in  her  own  cho- 
sen field  that  there  is  a  force  in  national 
honor  and  national  conscience  which  can 
put  up  a  very  efficient  resistance  to 
Krupp  guns. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
all  Germany  is  actuated  by  this  spirit  of 
militarism.  Frederick  William  Wile,  for 
over  seven  years  the  chief  German  cor- 
respondent of  The  London  Daily  Mail,  in 
an  article  in  The  Outlook  recently  said: 
"  There  are  66,000,000  Germans;  65,000,- 
000  of  them  did  not  want  war;  the  other 
million  are  the  war  party."  But  he  adds 
that  now  Germany  is  absolutely  united 
and  that  the  Germans  will  not  stack  arms 
"  till  the  last  among  them  capable  of 
shouldering  a  rifle  is  incapacitated,  till 
the  last  copper  pfennig  capable  of  pur- 
chasing ammunition  of  war  has  vanished 
from  their  impoverished  grasp." 

There  is  in  this  nothing  extraordinary. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  bringing  on 
the  war,  the  interests,  the  welfare,  and  in 
some  sense  the  honor  of  Germany  are 
apparently  involved  in  it.  And  yet  it 
may  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that 
the  defeat  of  Germany  will  be  its  salva- 
tion, for  it  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
spirit  of  militarism  inherited  from  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  this  has  been  the 
bane  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  our  civil  war  there  was  at  first  only 
a  minority  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  in  favor  of  secession,  but  when 
the  national  troops  invaded  Virginia  the 
South  was  as  united  for  State  independ- 
ence as  the  North  was  for  national  union, 
and  yet  today  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
anjrwhere  in  the  South  an  intelligent  man 
who  does  not  recognize  the  truth  that 
the  defeat  of  secession  and  •the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave  have  been  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  the  Southern  States. 

I  make  no  attempt  here  to  apportion 
the  responsibility  for  this  war  between 
the  several  powers  engaged  in  it.  How- 
ever this  responsibility  must  be  shared 


among  them  I  can  see  but  one  meaning 
in  the  awful  campaign.  The  victory  of 
Germany  would  mean  the  victory  of 
I^russian  militarism.  The  defeat  of  Ger- 
many will  mean  the  defeat  of  Prussian 
militarism,  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany 
as  a  great  industrial  and  educational 
power  in  the  world,  and  probably  the 
practical  overthrow  of  military  autocracy 
in  all  Western  Europe. 

Divine  Right  of  Kings  Obsolete. 

The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  ended  for 
Western  Europe  the  Divine  right  of 
Kings.  The  campaigns  of  the  Allies  will 
end  for  Western  Europe  the  Divine  right 
of  the  armed  man.  The  Russo-Japanese 
war  gave  to  Russia  its  first  representa- 
tive assembly,  the  Duma.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  the  present 
European  war  will  result  in  greatly  en- 
larging the  powers  of  the  Duma  and 
establishing  true  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Germany,  a  government  in 
which  the  Ministry  will  be  responsible 
not  to  the  Emperor  but  to  the  Reichs- 
tag; and  the  power  both  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword  will  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocratic  oligarchy  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people. 

It  is  not  strange  that  men  should  point 
to  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  war  of  his- 
tory, as  an  evidence  that  Christianity  is 
a  failure.  If  Christianity  professed  to 
be  able  by  a  miracle  to  transform  human 
nature  at  once,  such  a  war  would  be 
fatal  to  its  claim.  But  no  such  claim 
can  be  made  for  Christianity.  It  is  a 
great  human  movement,  a  phase  of  the 
gradual  evolution  of  man,  governed  by 
conscience  and  reason,  out  of  the  brute, 
governed  by  appetite  and  passion. 

Man  as  he  is  seen  in  the  world  to  day  is 
an  unfinished  product.  He  is  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  best  that  can  be  said  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  that  he  is  further  along  toward 
the  goal  of  humanity  than  the  barbarian. 
Theological  doctrines  such  as  the  Trinity, 
the  Atonement,  and  the  like  are  not  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
essential  doctrine  is  that  life  is  a  strug- 
gle for  others  as  well  as  for  self;  that  in 
this  struggle  every  one  owes  a  duty  to 
his  neighbor,  and  the  stronger  he  is  and 
the  greater  the  need  of  his  neighbor  the 
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more  imperative  is  his  duty;  that  as  the 
father  and  the  mother  care  for,  educate 
and  govern  their  child  until  he  grows  able 
to  care  for,  educate  and  govern  himself, 
so  always  the  strong  men  and  women 
owe  the  duty  of  protection,  education, 
and,  in  some  measure,  government  to  the 
weaker  of  the  human  race  until  they  have 
outgrown  the  need  for  it. 

In  so  far  as  autocracy  is  the  rule  of 
the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  it  is 
paganism.  In  so  far  as  democracy  is 
the  rule  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  it  is  Christianity.  He  who  be- 
lieves this  will  perhaps  believe  with  me 
that  in  a  true  sense  this  is  a  religious 
war,  the  war  of  conscience,  honor,  the 
moral  sense  against  the  rule  of  the  bayo- 
net and  the  bullet. 


The  cynic  who  thinks  this  war  demon- 
strates the  failure  of  Christianity  should 
not  forget  such  facts  as  the  heroic  strug- 
gle of  Belgium  to  maintain  her  neutral- 
ity, the  resolve  of  England  at  every  cost 
to  maintain  her  pledges  to  Belgium,  the 
Red  Cross  following  the  armies  in  the 
field  and  ministering  to  the  sick,  the 
wounded  and  the  suffering,  regardless  of 
their  nationality,  the  general  kind  treat- 
ment to  prisoners,  accentuated  by  some 
very  horrible  exceptions,  and  all  this  con- 
trasted with  the  enslaving,  torturing,  the 
crucifying,  the  flaying  alive  of  prisoners 
captured  in  war  by  barbaric  nations  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  Christianity. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Sept.  17,  1914. 


VIGIL. 


By  HORTBNSE  FLEXNER. 


I  HAVE  waited  with  my  mothers  down  the 
dim,  uncertain  ages, 
I  have  waited  in  the  cave  and  hut  and 
tower, 
From  the  first  dawn's  nameless  fear       * 
To  the  death-list  posted  here 
I  have  slain  my  soul  in  waiting,  hour  by  hour. 

Under  pelt  of  beast,  trap-taken,  or  the  leaves 

by  chance  winds  blow, 
Under  tunic,  peasant  hemp,  or  cloth  of  gold. 
By  the  fire,  in  low  flame  burning, 
I  have  crouched  in  silence,  yearning. 
And  as  now,   my  helpless  heart  has  waited 
cold. 

Ancient  Is  the  part  I  play— like  a  cloak  of 

heavy  mourning, 
I  take  it,   bending,   from  a  million  women's 
hands. 
They  have  worn  it,  they  have  torn  It, 
Agonizing,  they  have  borne  it. 
And  its  folds  are  dark  with  heart-break 
of  all  lands. 


Oh,    the    woman    figure    standing,    with    the 

face   toward   the  horizon. 
Oh,    the    hand    above    the    eyes    to    ease    the 
strain ! 
Gaunt  and  barren,  stricken,  lonely. 
With  the  empty  memories  only. 
We  have  stood,  the  dry-eyed  sentries  of  our 
pain. 

Nothing  we  can  do  to  stop  them,  nothing  we 

can  say  to  hold   them ; 
Taking  sunlight,  laughter,  youth,  they  swing 
away. 
And  the  things  they  leave  grow  strange. 
House  and  street  and  voices  change, 
But  the  women  and  the  burdened  hours  stay. 

I   have   waited   with   my   mothers    down   the 

dim,  uncertain  ages. 
While  my  children  die,  I  pray  the  centuries 
through. 
And  I  wonder  in  my  fear 
At  the  death-list  posted  here 
If  God  has  left  the  women  waiting,  too! 


Nietzsche  and  German  Culture 


By  Abraham  Solomon. 


A    Letter   to    The   New    York   Evening    Post. 

SIR:  Those  who  trace  the  German 
militaristic  doctrines  to  Nietzsche's 
influence  commit  Pastor  Mander's 
sin  when  he  told  Mrs.  Alving  to 
bar  from  her  library  a  book  which  he  had 
never  read.  Nietzsche  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  efficiency,  astigmatic  with  re- 
gard to  practical  life,  and  he  never 
worked  out  a  philosophy  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  He  was  a  lyric  poet 
who  wrote  psychology  when  he  failed  to 
sustain  the  poetic  mood.  In  the  Enga- 
dine  and  at  Sils-Maria,  brooding  in  a 
rocky  void  wherein  he  touched  the  sharp 
edge  of  infinity,  he  sang  a  Dionysian 
hymn  to  life  against  the  melancholy 
products  of  German  learning  and  against 
those  Nihilistic  snares  which  he  thought 
lurked  in  Christian  doctrine.  There  he 
worked  out  the  mystic  idea  of  "Eternal 
Recurrence"  and  his  song  of  Zarathustra 
with  the  bell  strokes  of  noon. 

What  he  knew  of  history  he  used  for 
an  analysis  of  values,  and  not  for  State 
polity.  He  shrank  from  the  irritations 
of  reality,  and  he  had  little  patience  with 
the  national  mania  cultivated  after  Sedan, 
warning  his  country  that  their  victory 
was  not  one  of  a  superior  culture,  that 
Germany  had  no  style  but  a  barbaric 
mixture  of  many  styles;  and  he  pointed 
out  the  essential  difference  between  cul- 
ture and  erudition. 

His  unfinished  work,  "The  Will  to 
Power,"  was  an  attempt  to  house  his 
lyric  passions  in  an  architectural  frame. 
The  facade  of  the  structure,  as  posthu- 
mously revealed  to  us,  is  an  indication 
that  he  was  really  engaged  in  building  a 
Tower  of  Babel.  Power,  Affirmation, 
Yea-Saying  he  considered  the  attributes 
of  life,  and  he  found  in  them  recompense 
for  his  weakness  and  his  lack  of  capacity 
for  happiness.    He  was  a  master  of  the 


exquisite  nuances  of  vision,  but  since  he 
touched  real  life  at  the  circumference, 
and  not  at  the  centre,  his  philosophical 
valuations  are  bizarre,  and  have  only  a 
literary  value. 

It  is  superficial  to  make  Treitschke 
and  Bernhardi  his  disciples,  as  some 
American  writers  have  made  Roosevelt 
his  disciple.  Treitschke  is  a  heavy-footed 
historian  who  raised  the  axiom  of  self- 
preservation  into  a  philosophy  of  force. 
Von  Bernhardi's  book,  though  extreme 
in  its  expression,  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  if  Germany  desired  a 
just  proportion  of  oversea  territories  (a 
proportion  denied  her  by  England)  she 
would  have  to  gain  it  by  force  of  arms. 
In  the  development  of  this  idea  he  makes 
many  generalizations  calculated  to  daz- 
zle the  multitude  and  to  imbue  it  with 
the  courage  to  expansion.  Treitschke 
would  have  rested  in  obscurity  but  for 
the  war;  Bernhardi  does  not  pretend  to 
talents  as  a  philosopher. 

The  real  origin  of  Germany's  policy  in 
the  last  forty  years  may  be  derived  from 
the  eminently  practical  and  direct  mind 
of  Bismarck.  From  reading  of  history 
he  learned  that  chicane  and  force  had 
been  utilized  as  the  roads  to  power,  of 
which  fact  he  found  ample  demonstration 
in  the  histories  of  England  and  Russia. 
He  proved  himself  a  true  adept  by  using 
chicane  and  force  to  achieve  German 
unity,  after  the  theorists  had  failed. 

Those  who  glibly  condemn  a  lyric 
philosopher  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Germany  reveal  the  weakness  of 
their  position.  It  is  strange  that  these 
lantern-eyed  critics  haven't  cited  Heine 
as  an  enemy  of  democracy  because  he 
adored  Napoleon.  Was  it  because  Heiro 
lived  for  years  in  Paris  on  the  adulation 
of  advanced  feminines? 

ABRAHAM   SOLOMON. 

New  York,  Oct.  13,  1914. 


Belgium's  Bitter  Need 


By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.  P.,  went  to  Holland 
at  the  reqiiest  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  a  week  ago  to  in- 
quire into  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the 
needs  of  the  Belgians. 

Sir  Gilbert  visited  frontier  towns  and  the 
camps  of  the  refugees  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  personal  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions. That  he  is  deeply  impressed  by  the 
desperate  need  of  the  Belgians  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  graphic  statement 
and  appeal,  dated  Dec.  5,  1914,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
hearts  of  all  humane  people  have 
been  tortured  by  the  sufferings 
of  Belgium.  For  myself  the 
martyrdom  of  Belgium  had  been  a  night- 
mare since  the  fall  of  Liege.  Whoever  or 
whatever  country  is  to  blame  for  this 
war,  Belgium  is  innocent.  Her  hands  are 
free  from  stain.  She  has  kept  the  faith. 
She  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of  duty  and 
honor.  Her  Government  is  carried  on  in 
another  land.  Her  King  is  in  the  trenches. 
Her  army  is  decimated,  but  the  last  deci- 
mals fight  on. 

Her  people  wander  in  foreign  lands, 
the  highest  and  lowest  looking  for  work 
and  bread;  they  cannot  look  for  homes. 
Those  left  behind  huddle  near  the  ruins 
of  their  shattered  villages  or  take  refuge 
in  towns  which  cannot  feed  their  own 
citizens. 

Abyss  of  Want  and  Woe. 

Many  cities  and  towns  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed;  others,  reduced  or 
shattered,  struggle  in  vain  to  feed  their 
poor  and  broken  populations.  Stones  and 
ashes  mark  the  places  where  small  com- 
munities lived  their  peaceful  lives  before 
the  invasion.  The  Belgian  people  live 
now  in  the  abyss  of  want  and  woe. 

All  this  I  knew  in  England,  but  knew 
it  from  the  reports  of  others.  I  did  not, 
could  not,  konw  what  the  destitution, 
the   desolation    of    Belgium    was,   what 


were  the  imperative  needs  of  this  people, 
until  I  got  to  Holland  and  to  the  borders 
of  Belgian  territory.  Inside  that  terri- 
tory I  could  not  pass  because  I  was  a 
Britisher,  but  there  I  could  see  German 
soldiers,  the  Landwehr,  keeping  guard 
over  what  they  call  their  new  German 
province.     Belgium  a  German  province! 

There  at  Maastricht  I  saw  fugitives 
crossing  the  frontier  into  Holland  with 
all  their  worldly  goods  on  their  shoulders 
or  in  their  hands,  or  with  nothing  at  all, 
seeking  hospitality  of  a  little  land  which 
itself  feels,  though  it  is  neutral,  the  pain- 
ful stress  and  cost  of  the  war.  There, 
on  the  frontier,  I  was  standing  between 
Dutch  soldiers  and  German  soldiers,  so 
near  the  Germans  that  I  could  almost 
have  touched  them,  so  near  three  Ger- 
man officers  that  their  conversation  as 
they  saluted  me  reached  my  ears. 

I  begin  to  understand  what  the  suf- 
ferings and  needs  of  Belgium  are.  They 
are  such  that  the  horror  of  it  almost 
paralyzes  expression.  I  met  at  Maast- 
richt Belgians,  representatives  of  mu- 
nicipalities, who  said  that  they  had  food 
for  only  a  fortnight  longer.  And  what 
was  the  food  they  had?  No  meat,  no 
vegetables,  but  only  one-third  of  a  sol- 
dier's rations  of  bread  for  each  person 
per  day.  At  Liege,  as  I  write,  there  is 
food  for  only  three  days. 

What  is  it  the  people  of  Belgium  ask 
for?  They  ask  for  bread  and  salt,  no 
more,  and  it  is  not  forthcoming.  They 
do  not  ask  for  meat;  they  cannot  get  it. 
They  have  no  fires  for  cooking,  and  they 
do  not  beg  for  petrol.  Money  is  of  little 
use  to  them,  because  there  is  no  food  to 
be  bought  with  money. 

Belgium  under  ordinary  circumstances 
imports  five-sixths  of  the  f oo4,  she  eats. 
The  ordinary  channels  of  sale  and  pur- 
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chase  are  closed.  They  cannot  buy  and 
sell  if  they  would.  Representatives  of 
Belgian  communities  told  me  at  Maast- 
richt yesterday  that  the  crops  were 
taken  from  their  fields — the  wheat  and 
potatoes — and  were  sent  into  Germany. 
No  Work,  but  Taxes  Continue. 

There  is  no  work.  The  factories  are 
closed  because  they  have  not  raw  mate- 
rial, coal,  or  petrol,  because  they  have 
no  markets. 

And  yet  war  taxes  are  falling  with 
hideous  pressure  upon  a  people  whose 
hands  are  empty,  whose  workshops  are 
closed,  whose  fields  are  idle,  whose  cattle 
have  been  taken,  or  compulsorily  pur- 
chased without  value  received. 

In  Belgium  itself  the  misery  of  the 
populace  is  greater  than  the  misery  of 
the  Belgian  fugitives  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Holland,  where  there  have  come 
since  the  fall  of  Liege  one  and  a  half 
million  of  fugitives.  To  gauge  what 
that  misery  in  Belgium  is,  think  of  what 
even  the  fugitives  suffer.  I  have  seen 
in  a  room  without  fire,  the  walls  damp, 
the  floor  without  covering,  not  even 
straw,  a  family  of  nine  women  and  eight 
children,  one  on  an  improvised  bunk  seri- 
ously ill.  Their  home  in  Belgium  was 
leveled  with  the  ground,  the  father  killed 
in  battle. 

Their  food  is  coffee  and  bread  for 
breakfast,  potatoes  for  dinner,  with  salt 
— and  in  having  the  salt  they  wei»e  lucky 
— bread  and  coffee  for  supper.  Insuffi- 
ciently clothed,  there  by  the  North  Sea, 
they  watched  the  bleak  hours  pass,  with 
nothing  to  do  except  cling  together  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  keep  warm. 

Multiply  this  case  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  you  will  have  some  hint 
of  the  people's  sufferings. 

In  a  lighter  on  the  River  Maas  at  Rot- 
terdam, without  windows,  without  doors, 
with  only  an  open  hatchway  from  which 
a  ladder  descends,  several  hundred  fugi- 
tives spend  their  nights  and  the  best  parts 
of  their  days  in  the  iron  hold,  forever 
covered  with  moisture,  leaky  when  rain 
comes,  with  the  floor  never  dry,  and  per- 
vasive with  a  perpetual  smell  like  the 
smell  of  a  cave  which  never  gets  the  light 
of  day.    Here  men,  women,  and  children 


were  huddled  together  in  a  promiscuous 
communion  of  misery,  made  infinitely 
more  pathetic  and  heartrending  because 
none  complained. 

At  Rosendaal,  at  Scheveningen,  Eys- 
den,  and  Flushing,  at  a  dozen  other 
places,  these  ghastly  things  are  repeated 
in  one  form  or  another.  Holland  has 
sheltered  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  she 
could  not  in  a  moment  organize  even  ade- 
quate shelter,  much  less  comforts. 

In  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  I  write 
these  words,  there  have  come  since  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  300,000  hungry  march- 
ers, with  no  resources  except  what  they 
carry  with  them.  This  little  town  of 
15,000  people  did  its  best  to  meet  the 
terrible  pressure,  and  its  citizens  went 
without  bread  themselves  to  feed  the 
refugees.  How  can  a  small  municipality 
suddenly  deal  with  so  vast  a  catastro- 
phe ?  Yet  slowly  some  sort  of  order  was 
organized  out  of  chaos,  and  when  the 
Government  was  able  to  establish  refu- 
gee camps  through  the  military  the  worst 
conditions  were  moderated,  and  now,  in 
tents  and  in  vans  on  a  fortunately  situ- 
ated piece  of  land,  over  3,000  people  live, 
so  far  as  comforts  are  concerned,  like 
Kaffirs  in  Karoo  or  aborigines  in  a  camp 
in  the  back  blocks  of  Australia.  The 
tents  are  crammed  with  people,  and  life 
is  reduced  to  its  barest  elements.  Straw, 
boards,  and  a  few  blankets  and  dishes 
for  rations — that  constitutes  the  menage. 

Children  are  born  in  the  hugger  mug- 
ger of  such  conditions,  but  the  good  Hol- 
land citizens  see  that  the  children  are 
cared  for  and  that  the  babies  have  milk. 
Devoted  priests  teach  the  children,  and 
the  value  of  military  organization  illumi- 
nates the  whole  panoply  of  misery.  Yet 
the  best  of  the  refugee  camps  would 
seem  to  American  citizens  like  the  dark 
and  dreadful  life  of  an  underworld,  in 
which  is  neither  work,  purpose,  nor  op- 
portunity. It  is  a  sight  repugnant  to 
civilization. 

The  saddest,  most  heartrending  thing 
I  have  ever  seen  has  been  the  patience 
of  every  Belgian,  whatever  his  state,  I 
have  met.  Among  the  thousands  of 
refugees  I  have  seen  in  Holland,  in  the 
long   stream   that   crossed   the   frontier 
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at  Maastricht  and  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  Belgian  Consul  while  I  was  there, 
no  man,  no  woman  railed  or  declaimed 
against  the  horror  of  their  situation. 
The  pathos  of  lonely,  staring,  apathetic 
endurance  is  tragic  beyond  words.  So 
grateful,  so  simply  grateful,  are  they, 
every  one,  for  whatever  is  done  for 
them. 

None  of  the  Refugees  Begs. 

None  begs,  none  asks  for  money,  and 
yet  on  the  faces  of  these  frontier  refu- 
gees I  saw  stark  hunger,  the  weakness 
come  of  long  weeks  of  famine.  One 
man,  one  fortunate  man  from  Verviers, 
told  me  he  could  purchase  as  much  as 
2s.  8d.  worth  of  food  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  child  for  a  week. 

Think  of  it,  American  citizens!  Sixty- 
six  cents'  worth  of  food  for  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  child  for  a  whole  week,  if  he 
were  permitted  to  purchase  that  much! 
Sixty-six  cents!  That  is  what  an  av- 
erage American  citizen  pays  for  his  din- 
ner in  his  own  home.  He  cannot  get 
breakfast,  he  can  only  get  half  a  break- 
fast, for  that  at  the  Waldorf  or  the 
Plaza  in  New  York. 

This  man  was  only  allowed  to  pur- 
chase that  much  food  if  he  could,  be- 
cause if  he  purchased  more  he  would  be 
taking  from  some  one  else,  and  they 
were  living  on  rations  for  the  week 
which  would  represent  the  food  of  an 
ordinary  man  for  a  day.  A  rich  man 
can  have  no  more  than  a  poor  man.  It 
is  a  democracy  of  famine. 

There  is  enough  food  wasted  in  the 
average  American  household  in  one  day 
to  keep  a  Belgian  for  a  fortnight  in 
health  and  strength.  They  want  in  Bel- 
gium 300,000  tons  of  food  a  month. 
That  is  their  normal  requirement.  The 
American  Relief  Committee  is  asking 
for  8,000  tons  a  month,  one-quarter  of 
the  normal  requirements,  one-half  of  a 
soldier's  rations  for  each  Belgian.  The 
American  Committee  needs  $5,000,000  a 
month  until  next  harvest.  It  is  a  huge 
sum,  but  it  must  be  forthcoming. 

Of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
the  United  States  is  the  only  one  not  at 
war  or  in  peril  of  war.  Of  all  the  fore- 
most nations   of  the  world   the   United 


States  is  the  only  one  that  can  save  Bel- 
gium from  starvation  if  she  will.  She 
was  the  only  nation  that  Germany  would 
allow  a  foothold  for  humanity's  and  for 
Christ's  sake  in  Belgium.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity, such  responsibility,  no  nation  ever 
had  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Spain  and  Italy  join  with  her,  but  the 
initiative  and  resources  and  organization 
are  hers. 

Around  Belgium  is  a  ring  of  steel. 
Within  that  ring  of  steel  are  a  disappear- 
ing and  for  ever  disappearing  population. 
Towns  like  Dendermonde,  that  were  of 
10,000  people,  have  now  4,000,  and  in  Den- 
dormonde  1,200  houses  have  fellen  under 
the  iron  and  fire  of  war.  Into  that  vast 
graveyard  and  camp  of  the  desolate  only 
the  United  States  enters  with  an  ade- 
quate and  responsible  organization  upon 
the  mission  of  humanity. 

No  such  opportunity  was  ever  given  to 
a  people^  no  such  test  ever  came  to  a 
Christian  people  in  all  the  records  of 
time.  Will  the  American  Nation  rise  to 
the  chance  given  to  it  to  prove  that  its 
civilization  is  a  real  thing  and  that  its 
acts  measure  up  with  its  inherent  and 
professed  Christianity  ? 

I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  great- 
heartedness  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  not  an  American  of  German 
origin  who  ought  not  gladly  and  freely 
give  to  the  relief  of  people  who,  unless 
the  world  feeds  them,  must  be  the  rem- 
nant of  a  nation;  and  the  world  in  this 
case  is  the  United  States.  She  can  give 
most. 

The  price  of  one  good  meal  a  week  for 
a  family  in  an  American  home  will  keep 
a  Belgian  alive  for  a  fortnight. 

Probably  the  United  States  has  18,- 
000,000  homes.  How  many  of  them  will 
deny  themselves  a  meal  for  martyred 
Belgium?  The  mass  of  the  American 
people  do  not  need  to  deny  themselves 
anything  to  give  to  Belgium.  The  whole 
standard  of  living  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent, in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  so  much  higher  than  the  European 
standard  that  if  they  lowered  the  scale 
by  one-tenth  just  for  one  six  months  the 
Belgium  problem  would  be  solved. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  they 
cannot  conceive   what  this  irtrain   upon 
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the  populations  of  Europe  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, and,  in  the  cruel  grip  of  Winter, 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  agonize  till 
death  or  relief  comes.  In  Australia  in 
drought  times  vast  flocks  of  sheep  go 
traveling  with  shepherds  looking  for  food 
and  water,  and  no  flock  ever  comes  back 
as  it  went  forth.  Not  in  flocks  guided 
by  shepherds,  but  lonely,  hopeless  units, 
the  Belgian  people  take  flight,  looking 
for  food  and  shelter,  or  remain  paralyzed 
by  the  tragedy  fallen  upon  them  in  their 
own  land. 

Their  sufferings  are  majestic  in  simple 
heroism  and  uncomplaining  endurance. 
So  majestic  in  proportion  ought  the  relief 
to  be.  The  Belgian  people  are  wards  of 
tho  world.    In  the  circumstances  the  Bel- 


gian people  are  special  wards  of  the  one 
great  country  that  is  secure  in  its  peace 
and  that  by  its  natural  instincts  of  hu- 
man sympathy  and  love  of  freedom  is 
best  suited  to  do  the  work  that  should 
be  done  for  Belgium.  If  every  million- 
aire would  give  a  thousand,  if  every  man 
with  $100  a  month  would  give  $10,  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Belgium,  with  its  splendid  organization, 
its  unrivaled  efficiency,  through  which 
flows  a  tide  of  human  sympathy,  would 
be  able  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  war 
that  a  small  nation  in  misfortune  had 
been  saved  from  famine  and  despair  by 
a  great  people  far  away,  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us!"  GILBERT  PARKER. 


A  CORRECTION. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Russia's  *  Little 
Brother,* "  on  Page  364  of  this  magazine 
history,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  26,  1914,  ap- 
peared a  statement  taken  from  The  New 
York  Sun  of  Oct.  12,  1914,  and  attributed 
to  George  Bakhmeteff,  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington.  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  following  editorial 
paragraph  printed  by  The  Sun  on  Oct. 
14,  embodying  the  Russian  Ambassador's 
denial  of  its  authenticity: 

The  Sun  on  Monday  printed  In  good 
faith  what  It  believed  to  be  an  authorized 
statement  of  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
Mr.  George  Bakhmeteff.  Russian  Ambas- 
sador to  th«  United  States.     Ambassador 


Bakhmeteff  telegraphs  to  us  from  Wash- 
ington as  follows : 

"  I  most  emphatically  deny  having 
spoken  one  single  word  to  the  reporter 
who  published  an  interview  with  me  in 
your  paper.  I  have  not  even  seen  one, 
and  must  insist  on  your  publishing  this 
very  categorical  and  direct  statement." 

Of  course,  we  publish  the  Ambassador's 
denial  not  less  in  Justice  to  our  readers 
and  to  ourselves  than  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  our  extreme  regret  that 
The  Sun  should  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  presenting  the  Russian  case  as 
viewed  by  Mr.  Bakhmeteff  with  his  full 
acquiescence. 

We  add  our  cordial  regret  to  that  of 
The  Sun  that  this  repudiated  statement 
should  have  gained  further  circulation. — 
Editor. 


[English  Cartoon] 


Certainly  Not! 


— From  The  Sketch,  London, 

Turkey,  the  Office  Boy  (to  his  master) :  Please,  Sir,  can  I  have 

a  day  off? 
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Current  History  the  European  War 


JANUARY    23,    1915. 


Sir  Jofcn  Frencn  s  Own  Story 


The  Famous  Dispatches  of  the  British  Commander  in  Chief 
to  Lord  Kitchener,  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

I. 

First  Report  from  the  Front 


7th  September,  1914. 

MY  LORD:  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the 
field  force  under  my  command 
up  to  the  time  of  rendering  this 
dispatch. 

1.  The  transport  of  the  troops  from 
England  both  by  sea  and  by  rail  was 
effected  in  the  best  order  and  without 
a  check.  Each  unit  arrived  at  its  desti- 
nation in  this  country  well  within  the 
scheduled  time. 

The  concentration  was  practically  com- 
plete on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  21st 
ultimo,  and  I  was  able  to  make  disposi- 
tions to  move  the  force  during  Saturday, 
the  22d,  to  positions  I  considered  most 
favorable  from  which  to  commence 
operations  which  the  French  Command- 
er in  Chief,  Gen.  Joffre,  requested  me 
to  undertake  in  pursuance  of  his  plans 
in  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

The  line  taken  up  extended  along  the 
line  of  the  canal  from  Conde  on  the  west, 


through  Mons  and  Binche  on  the  east. 
This  line  was  taken  up  as  follows: 

From  Conde  to  Mons  inclusive  was  as- 
signed to  the  Second  Corps,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  Second  Corps  from  Mons 
the  First  Corps  was  posted.  The  Fifth 
Cavalry  Brigade  was  placed  at  Binche. 

In  the  absence  of  my  Third  Army 
Corps  I  desired  to  keep  the  cavalry  di- 
vision as  much  as  possible  as  a  reserve 
to  act  on  my  outer  flank,  or  move  in 
support  of  any  threatened  part  of  the 
line.  The  forward  reconnoissance  was 
intrusted  to  Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Philip  Chet- 
wode  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigade,  but 
I  directed  Gen.  Allenby  to  send  forward 
a  few  squadrons  to  assist  in  this  work. 

During  the  22d  and  23d  these  ad- 
vanced squadrons  did  some  excellent 
work,  some  of  them  penetrating  as  far 
as  Soignies,  and  several  encounters  took 
place  in  which  our  troops  showed  to 
gjeat  advantage. 

2.  At  6  A.  M.  on  Aug.  23,  I  assembled 
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the  commanders  of  •the  First  and  Second 
Corps  and  cavalry  division  at  a  point 
close  to  the  position  and  explained  the 
general  situation  of  the  Allies,  and  what 
I  understood  to  be  Gen.  Joffre's  plan.  I 
discussed  with  them  at  some  length  the 
immediate  situation  in  front  of  us. 

From  information  I  received  from 
French  Headquarters  I  understood  that 
little  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  of 
the  enemy's  army  corps,  with  perhaps 
one  cavalry  division,  were  in  front  of 
my  position;  and  I  was  aware  of  no  at- 
tempted outflanking  movement  by  the 
enemy.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  fact  that  my  patrols  encountered 
no  -undue  opposition  in  their  reconnoit- 
ring operations.  The  observations  of  my 
aeroplanes  seemed  also  to  bear  out  this 
estimate. 

About  3  P.  M.  on  Sunday,  the  23d,  re- 
ports began  coming  in  to  the  effect  that 
the  enemy  was  commencing  an  attack 
on  the  Mons  line,  apparently  in  some 
strength,  but  that  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion from  Mons  and  Bray  was  being  par- 
ticularly threatened. 

The  commander  of  the  First  Corps 
had  pushed  his  flank  back  to  some  high 
ground  south  of  Bray,  and  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  Brigade  evacuated  Binche,  mov- 
ing slightly  south;  the  enemy  thereupon 
occupied  Binche. 

The  right  of  the  Third  Division,  under 
Gen.  Hamilton,  was  at  Mons,  which 
formed  a  somewhat  dangerous  salient; 
and  I  directed  the  commander  of  the 
Second  Corps  to  be  careful  not  to  keep 
the  troops  on  this  salient  too  long,  but,  if 
threatened  seriously,  to  draw  back  the 
centre  behind  Mons.  This  was  done  be- 
fore dark.  In  the  meantime,  about  5 
P.  M.,  I  received  a  most  unexpected 
message  from  Gen.  Joffre  by  tele- 
graph, telling  me  that  at  least  three 
German  corps,  viz.,  a  reserve  corps, 
the  Fourth  Corps  and  the  Ninth  Corps, 
were  moving  on  my  position  in  front,  and 
that  the  Second  Corps  was  engaged  in  a 
turning  movement  from  the  direction  of 
Tournay.  He  also  informed  me  that  the 
two  reserve  French  divisions  and  the 
Fifth  French  Army  on  my  right  were 
retiring,  the  Germans  having  on  the  pre- 


vious day  gained  possession  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Sambre  between  Charleroi 
and  Namur. 

3.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  my  be- 
ing driven  from  the  Mons  position,  I  had 
previouly  ordered  a  position  in  rear  to 
be  reconnoitred.  This  position  rested  on 
the  fortress  of  Maubeuge  on  the  right 
and  extended  west  to  Jenlain,  southeast 
of  Valenciennes,  on  the  left.  The  posi- 
tion was  reported  difficult  to  hold,  be- 
cause standing  crops  and  buildings  made 
the  siting  of  trenches  very  difficult  and 
limited  the  field  of  fire  in  many  im- 
portant localities.  It  nevertheless  af- 
forded a  few  good  artillery  positions. 

When  the  news  of  the  retirement  of 
the  French  and  the  heavy  German 
threatening  on  my  front  reached  me,  I 
endeavored  to  confirm  it  by  areoplane 
reconnoissance;  and  as  a  result  of  this  I 
determined  to  effect  a  retirement  to  the 
Maubeuge  position  at  daybreak  on  the 
24th. 

A  certain  amount  of  fighting  continued 
along  the  whole  line  throughout  the  night 
and  at  daybreak  on  the  24th  the  Second 
Division  from  the  neighborhood  of  Har- 
mignies  made  a  powerful  demonstration 
as  if  to  retake  Binche.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  the  artillery  of  both  the  First 
and  Second  Divisions,  while  the  First 
Division  took  up  a  supporting  position  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Peissant.  Under 
cover  of  this  demonstration  the  Second 
Corps  retired  on  the  line  Dour-Quarouble- 
Frameries.  The  Third  Division  on  the 
right  of  the  corps  suffered  considerable 
loss  in  this  operation  from  the  enemy, 
who  had  retaken  Mons. 

The  Second  Corps  halted  on  this  line, 
where  they  partially  intrenched  them- 
selves, enabling  Sir  Douglas  Haig  with 
the  First  Corps  gradually  to  withdraw 
to  the  new  position;  and  he  effected  this 
without  much  further  loss,  reaching  the 
line  Bavai- Maubeuge  about  7  P.  M.  To- 
ward midday  the  enemy  appeared  to 
be  directing  his  principal  effort  against 
our  left. 

I  had  previously  ordered  Gen.  Allenby 
with  the  cavalry  to  act  vigorously  in  ad- 
vance of  my  left  front  and  endgavor  to 
take  the  pressure  off. 
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About  7:30  A.  M.  Gen.  Allenby  re> 
ceived  a  message  from  Sir  Charles  Fer- 
gusson,  commanding  the  Fifth  Division, 
saying  that  he  was  very  hard  pressed 
and  in  urgent  need  of  support.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  message  Gen.  Allenby  drew 
in  the  cavalry  and  endeavored  to  bring 
direct  support  to  the  Fifth  Division. 

During  the  course  of  this  operation 
Gen.  De  Lisle,  of  the  Second  Cavalry 
Brigade,  thought  he  saw  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  to  paralyze  the  further  advance 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  by  making  a 
mounted  attack  on  his  flank.  He  formed 
up  and  advanced  for  this  purpose,  but 
was  held  up  by  wire  about  500  yards 
from  his  objective,  and  the  Ninth  Lancers 
and  the  Eighteenth  Hussars  suffered 
severely  in  the  retirement  of  the  brigade. 

The  Nineteenth  Infantry  Brigade, 
which  had  been  guarding  the  line  of  com- 
munications, was  brought  up  by  rail  to 
Valenciennes  on  the  22d  and  23d.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  they  were  moved 
out  to  a  position  south  of  Quarouble  to 
support  the  left  flank  of  the  Second 
Corps. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  retreat  to  a  new  position;  al- 
though, having  two  corps  of  the  enemy 
on  his  front  and  one  threatening  his 
flank,  he  suffered  great  losses  in  doing 

80. 

At  nightfall  the  position  was  occupied 
by  the  Second  Corps  to  the  west  of  Bavai, 
the  First  Corps  to  the  right.  The  right 
was  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Mau- 
beuge,  the  left  by  the  Nineteenth  Bri- 
gade in  position  between  Jenlain  and 
Bry,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  outer  flank. 

4.  The  French  were  still  retiring,  and 
I  had  no  support  except  such  as  was 
afforded  by  the  Fortress  of  Maubeuge; 
and  the  determined  attempts  of  the  ene- 
my to  get  round  my  left  flank  assured 
me  that  it  was  his  intention  to  hem  me 
against  that  place  and  surround  me.  I 
felt  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in 
retiring  to  another  position. 

I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy's  forces  were  somewhat  exhausted 
and  I  knew  that  they  had  suffered  heavy 
losses.    I  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  pui^ 


suit  would  not  be  too  vigorous  to  pre* 
vent  me  effecting  my  object. 

The  operation,  however,  was  full  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  not  only  owing  to 
the  very  superior  force  in  my  front, 
but  also   to  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops. 

The  retirement  was  recommenced  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  25th  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  Le  Cateau, 
and  rearguards  were  ordered  to  be  clear 
of  the  Maubeuge- Bavai-Eth  Road  by 
5:30  A.  M. 

Two  cavalry  brigades,  with  the  di- 
visional cavalry  of  the  Second  Corps, 
covered  the  movement  of  the  Second 
Corps.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
division,  with  the  Nineteenth  Brigade, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Allenby,  covered  the  west  flank. 

The  Fourth  Division  commenced  its  de- 
trainment  at  Le  Cateau  on  Sunday,  the 
23d,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  25th 
eleven  battalions  and  a  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery with  divisional  staff  were  avail- 
able for  service. 

I  ordered  Gen.  Snow  to  move  out  to 
take  up  a  position  with  his  right  south 
of  Solesmes,  his  left  resting  on  the  Cam- 
brai-Le  Cateau  Road  south  of  La  Cha- 
prie.  In  this  position  the  division  ren- 
dered great  help  to  the  effective  retire- 
ment of  the  Second  and  First  Corps  to 
the  new  position. 

Although  the  troops  had  been  ordered 
to  occupy  the  Cambrai-Le  Cateau-Landre- 
cies  position,  and  the  ground  had,  dur- 
ing the  25th,  been  partially  prepared  and 
intrenched,  I  had  grave  doubts — owing  to 
the  information  I  had  received  as  to  the 
accumulating  strength  of  the  enemy 
against  me — as  to  the  wisdom  of  stand- 
ing there  to  fight. 

Having  regard  to  the  continued  re- 
tirement of  the  French  on  my  right,  my 
exposed  left  flank,  the  tendency  of  the 
enemy's  western  corps  (II.)  to  envelop 
me,  and,  more  than  all,  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  troops,  I  determined  to 
make  a  great  effort  to  continue  the  re- 
treat till  I  could  put  some  substantial  ob- 
stacle, such  as  the  Somme  or  the  Oise, 
between  my  troops  and  the  enemy,  and 
afford  the  former  some  opportunity  of 
rest  and   reorganization.     Orders  were, 
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therefore,  sent  to  the  corps  commanders 
to  continue  their  retreat  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could  toward  the  general  line 
Vermand-St,   Quentin-Ribemont. 

The  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Allenby,  were 
ordered  to  cover  the  retirement. 

Throughout  the  25th  and  far  into  the 
evening,  the  First  Corps  continued  its 
march  on  Landrecies,  following  the  road 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Foret  de 
Mormal,  and  arrived  at  Landrecies  about 
10  o'clock.  I  had  intended  that  the  corps 
should  come  further  west  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  gap  between  Le  Cateau  and  Landre- 
cies, but  the  men  were  exhausted  and 
could  not  get  further  in  without  rest. 

The  enemy,  however,  would  not  allow 
them  this  rest,  and  about  9:30  P.  M.  a 
report  was  received  that  the  Fourth 
Guards  Brigade  in  Landrecies  was  heavily 
attacked  by  troops  of  the  Ninth  German 
Army  Corps,  who  were  coming  through 
the  forest  on  the  north  of  the  town.  This 
brigade  fought  most  gallantly,  and 
caused  the  enemy  to  suffer  tremendous 
loss  in  issuing  from  the  forest  into  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town.  This  loss 
has  been  estimated  from  reliable  sources 
at  from  700  to  1,000.  At  the  same  time 
information  reached  me  from  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  that  his  First  Division  was  also 
heavily  engaged  south  and  east  of  Ma- 
roilles.  I  sent  urgeht  messages  to  the 
commander  of  the  two  French  reserve 
divisions  on  my  right  to  come  up  to  the 
assistance  of  the  First  Corps,  which  they 
eventually  did.  Partly  owing  to  this  as- 
sistance, but  mainly  to  the  skillful  man- 
ner in  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  extricated 
his  corps  from  an  exceptionally  difficult 
position  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they 
were  able  at  dawn  to  resume  their  march 
south  toward  Wassigny  on  Guise. 

By  about  6  P.  M.  the  Second  Corps  had 
got  into  position  with  their  right  on  Le 
Cateau,  their  left  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caudry,  and  the  line  of  defense  was 
continued  thence  by  the  Fourth  Division 
toward  Seranvillers,  the  left  being 
thrown  back. 

During  the  fighting  on  the  24th  and 
25th  the  cavalry  became  a  good  deal 
scattered,  but  by  the  early  morning  of 
the  26th  Gen.  Allenby  had  succeeded  in 


concentrating  two  brigades  to  the  south 
of  Cambrai. 

The  Fourth  Division  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  Second  Army  Corps. 

On  the  24th  the  French  cavalry  corps, 
consisting  of  three  divisions  under  Gen. 
Sordet,  had  been  in  billets  north  of 
Avesnes.  On  my  way  back  from  Bavai, 
which  was  my  "Poste  de  Commande- 
ment"  during  the  fighting  of  the  23d 
and  24th,  I  visited  Gen.  Sordet,  and 
earnestly  requested  his  co-operation  and 
support.  He  promised  to  obtain  sanc- 
tion from  his  army  commander  to  act  on 
my  left  flank,  but  said  that  his  horses 
were  too  tired  to  move  before  the  next 
day.  Although  he  rendered  me  valuable 
assistance  later  on  in  the  course  of  the 
retirement,  he  was  unable  for  the  reasons 
given  to  afford  me  any  support  on  the 
most  critical  day  of  all,  viz.,  the  26th. 

At  daybreak  it  became  apparent  that 
the  enemy  was  throwing  the  bulk  of  his 
strength  against  the  left  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Second  Corps  and  the 
Fourth  Division. 

At  this  time  the  guns  of  four  German 
army  corps  were  in  position  against 
them,  and  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  re- 
ported to  me  that  he  judged  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  his  retirement  at  day- 
break (as  ordered)  in  face  of  such  an 
attack. 

I  sent  him  orders  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  break  off  the  action  and 
retire  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  send  him 
any  support,  the  First  Corps  being  at  the 
moment  incapable  of  movement. 

The  French  cavalry  corps,  under  Gen. 
Sordet,  was  coming  up  on  our  left  rear 
early  in  the  morning,  and  I  sent  an 
urgent  message  to  him  to  do  his  utmost 
to  come  up  and  support  the  retirement 
of  my  left  flank;  but  owing  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  his  horses  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  intervene  in  any  way. 

There  had  been  no  time  to  intrench 
the  position  properly,  but  the  troops 
showed  a  magnificent  front  to  the  ter- 
rible fire  which  confronted  them. 

The  artillery,  although  outmatched  by 
at  least  four  to  one,  made  a  •  splendid 
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fight,  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  their 
opponents. 

At  length  it  became  apparent  that,  if 
complete  annihilation  was  to  be  avoided, 
a  retirement  must  be  attempted;  and  the 
order  was  given  to  commence  it  about 
3:30  P.  M.  The  movement  was  covered 
with  the  most  devoted  intrepidity  and  de- 
termination by  the  artillery,  which  had 
itself  suffered  heavily,  and  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  cavalry  in  the  further  re- 
treat from  the  position  assisted  material- 
ly in  the  final  completion  of  this  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  operation. 

Fortunately  the  enemy  had  himself  suf- 
fered too  heavily  to  engage  in  an  ener- 
getic pursuit. 

I  cannot  close  the  brief  account  of 
this  glorious  stand  of  the  British  troops 
without  putting  on  record  my  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by   Gen.    Sir   Horace    Smith-Dorrien. 

I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  sav- 
ing of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  under 
my  command  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
August  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished unless  a  commander  of  rare  and 
unusual  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  deter- 
mination had  been  present  to  personally 
conduct  the  operation. 

The  retreat  was  continued  far  into  the 
night  of  the  26th  and  through  the  27th 
and  28th,  on  which  date  the  troops 
halted  on  the  line  Noyon-Chauny-La 
Fere,  having  then  thrown  off  the  weight 
of  the  enemy's  pursuit. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  I  was  much  in- 
debted to  Gen.  Sordet  and  the  French 
cavalry  division  which  he  commands  for 
materially  assisting  my  retirement  and 
successfully  driving  back  some  of  the 
enemy  on  Cambrai. 

Gen.  D'Amade  also,  with  the  Sixty- 
first  and  Sixty-second  French  Reserve 
Divisions,  moved  down  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arras  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank  and  took  much  pressure  off  the 
rear  of  the  British  forces. 

This  closes  the  period  covering  the 
heavy  fighting  which  commenced  at 
Mons  on  Sunday  afternoon,  23d  August, 
and  which  really  constituted  a  four  days' 
battle. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I  propose  to 


close  the  present  dispatch. 

I  deeply  deplore  the  very  serious 
losses  which  the  British  forces  have  suf- 
fered in  this  great  battle;  but  they  were 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  Army — only  two  days  after  a 
concentration  by  rail — was  called  upon 
to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack  of  five 
German  army  corps. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  skill  evinced  by  the  two 
general  officers  commanding  army  corps; 
the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  exertions 
of  their  staffs;  the  direction  of  the 
troops  by  divisional,  brigade,  and  regi- 
mental leaders;  the  command  of  the 
smaller  units  by  their  officers;  and  the 
magnificent  fighting  spirit  displayed  by 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

I  wish  particularly  to  bring  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  the  admirable  work 
done  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  under 
Sir  David  Henderson.  Their  skill, 
energy,  and  perseverence  have  been  be- 
yond all  praise.  They  have  furnished  me 
with  the  most  complete  and  accurate  in- 
formation, which  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  in  the  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions. Fired  at  constantly  both  by  friend 
and  foe,  and  not  hesitating  to  fly  in 
every  kind  of  weather,  they  have  remain- 
ed undaunted  throughout. 

Further,  by  actually  fighting  in  the 
air,  they  have  succeeded  in  destroying 
five  of  the  enemy's  machines. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  deep  grati- 
tude the  incalculable  assistance  I  re- 
ceived from  the  General  and  Personal 
Staffs  at  Headquarters  during  this  try- 
ing period. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Murray, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff;  Major  Gen. 
Wilson,  Sub-Chief  of  the  General  Staff; 
and  all  under  them  have  worked  day  and 
night  unceasingly  with  the  utmost  skill, 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion;  and  the  same 
acknowledgment  is  due  by  me  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Hon.  W.  Lambton,  my  Military 
Secretary,  and  the  personal  Staff. 

In  such  operations  as  I  have  described 
the  work  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
is  of  an  extremely  onerous  nature. 
Major  Gen.  Sir  William  Robertson  has 
met    what    appeared   to   be    almost   in- 
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Buperable  difficulties  with  his  character- 
istic energy,  skill,  and  determination;  and 
it  is  largely  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
troops — inseparable  from  such  operations 
— were  not  much  greater. 

Major  Gen.  Sir  Nevil  Macready,  the 
Adjutant  General,  has  also  been  confront- 
ed with  most  onerous  and  difficult  tasks 
in  connection  with  disciplinary  arrange- 
ments and  the  preparation  of  casualty 
lists.  He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  meet  the  difficult  situations 
which  arose. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete 
the  list  of  officers  whose  names  I  desire 
to  bring  to  your  Lordship's  notice  for 
services  rendered  during  the  period  under 
review;  and,  as  I  understand  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  this  dispatch  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  I  propose  to  forward 
this  list,  separately,  as  soon  as  I  can.  I 
have  the  honor  t^  be. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  J.  D.  P.  FRENCH, 

Field  Marshal, 
Commander  in  Chief,  British  Forces  in 
the  Field. 


II. 

The  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

17th  September,  1914. 

MY  LORD:  In  continuation  of  my 
dispatch  of  Sept.  7,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  operations  of  the 
forces  under  my  command  from  Aug.  28. 
On  that  evening  the  retirement  of  the 
force  was  followed  closely  by  two  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  columns,  moving  south- 
east from  St.  Quentin. 

The  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  field 
was  being  covered  by  the  Third  and  Fifth 
Cavalry  Brigades.  South  of  the  Somme 
Gen.  Gough,  with  the  Third  Cavalry 
Brigade,  threw  back  the  Uhlans  of  the 
Guard  with  considerable  loss. 

Gen.  Chetwode,  with  the  Fifth  Cav- 
alry Brigade,  encountered  the  eastern 
column  near  Cerizy,  moving  south.  The 
brigade  attacked  and  routed  the  column, 


the  leading  German  regiment  suffering 
very  severe  casualties  and  being  almost 
broken  up. 

The  Seventh  French  Army  Corps  was 
now  in  course  of  being  railed  up  from 
the  south  to  the  east  of  Amiens.  On  the 
29th  it  nearly  completed  its  detrainment, 
and  the  French  Sixth  Army  got  into  po- 
sition on  my  left,  its  right  resting  on 
Roye. 

The  Fifth  French  Army  was  behind  the 
line  of  the  Oise,  between  La  Fere  and 
Guise. 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  very 
vigorous;  some  five  or  six  German  corps 
were  on  the  Somme,  facing  the  Fifth 
Army  on  the  Oise.  At  least  two  corps 
were  advancing  toward  my  front,  and 
were  crossing  the  Somme  east  and  west 
of  Ham.  Three  or  four  more  German 
corps  wree  opposing  the  Sixth  French 
Army  on  my  left. 

This  was  the  situation  at  1  o'clock  on 
the  29th,  when  I  received  a  visit  from 
Gen.  Joffre  at  my  headquarters. 

I  strongly  represented  my  position  to 
the  French  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
was  most  kind,  cordial,  and  sympathetic, 
as  he  has  always  been.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  directed  the  Fifth  French  Army  on 
the  Oise  to  move  forward  and  attack 
the  Germans  on  the  Somme,  with  a  view 
to  checking  pursuit.  He  also  told  me 
of  the  formation  of  the  Sixth  French 
Army  on  my  left  flank,  composed  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  four  reserve  di- 
visions, and  Sordet's  corps  of  cavalry. 

I  finally  arranged  with  Gen.  Joffre 
to  effect  a  further  short  retirement  to- 
ward the  line  Compiegne-Soissons, 
promising  him,  however,  to  do  my  ut- 
most to  keep  always  within  a  day's  march 
of  him. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the 
British  forces  retired  to  a  position  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  line  Compiegne- 
Soissons  on  the  29th. 

The  right  flank  of  the  German  Army 
was  now  reaching  a  point  which  appeared 
seriously  to  endanger  my  line  of  com- 
munications with  Havre.  I  had  already 
evacuated  Amiens,  into  which  place  a 
German  reserve  division  was  reported  to 
.have  moved. 
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Orders  were  given  to  change  the  base 
to  St.  Nazaire,  and  establish  an  advance 
base  at  Le  Mans.  This  operation  was 
well  carried  out  by  the  Inspector  General 
of  Communications. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  defeat  inflicted 
upon  the  Guard  Tenth  and  Guard  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  German  Army  by  the  First 
and  Third  French  Corps  on  the  right  of 
the  Fifth  Army,  it  was  not  part  of  Gen. 
Joffre's  plan  to  pursue  this  advantage; 
and  a  general  retirement  to  the  line  of 
the  Marne  was  ordered,  to  which  the 
French  forces  in  the  more  eastern  theatre 
were  directed  to  conform. 

A  new  Army  (the  Ninth)  had  been 
formed  from  three  corps  in  the  south 
by  Gen.  Joffre,  and  moved  into  the 
space  between  the  right  of  the  Fifth  and 
left  of  the  Fourth  Armies. 

While  closely  adhering  to  his  strategic 
conception  to  draw  the  enemy  on  at  all 
points  until  a  favorable  situation  was 
created  from  which  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, Gen.  Joffre  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  from  day  to  day  the  methods  by 
which  he.  sought  to  attain  this  object, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  enemy's 
plans  and  changes  in  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

In  conformity  with  the  movements  of 
the  French  forces,  my  retirement  con- 
tinued practically  from  day  to  day.  Al- 
though we  were  not  severely  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  rearguard  actions  took  place 
continually. 

On  the  1st  September,  when  retiring 
from  the  thickly  wooded  country  to  the 
south  of  Compiegne,  the  First  Cavalry 
Brigade  was  overtaken  by  some  Ger- 
man cavalry.  They  momentarily  lost  a 
horse  artillery  battery,  and  several  of- 
ficers and  men  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. With  the  help,  however,  of  some  de- 
tachments from  the  Third  Corps  operat- 
ing on  their  left,  they  not  only  recovered 
their  own  guns,  but  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing twelve  of  the  enemy's. 

Similarly,  to  the  eastward,  the  First 
Corps,  retiring  south,  also  got  into  some 
very  difficult  forest  country,  and  a  some- 
what severe  rearguard  action  ensued  at 
Villers-Cotterets,  in  which  the  Fourth 
Guards  Brigade  suffered  considerably. 


On  Sept  3  the  British  forces  were  in 
position  south  of  the  Marne  between 
Lagny  and  Signy-Signets.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  requested  by  CJen. 
Joffre  to  defend  the  passages  of  the 
river  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  blow 
up  the  bridges  in  my  front.  After  I 
had  made  the  necessary  dispositions,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  bridges  had  been 
effected,  I  was  asked  by  the  French 
Commander  in  Chief  to  continue  my  re- 
tirement to  a  point  some  twelve  miles  in 
rear  of  the  position  I  then  occupied,  with 
a  view  to  taking  up  a  second  position  be- 
hind the  Seine.  This  retirement  was 
duly  carried  out.  In  the  meantime  the 
enemy  had  thrown  bridges  and  crossed 
the  Marne  in  considerable  force,  and  was 
threatening  the  Allies  all  along  the  line 
of  the  British  forces  and  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  French  Armies.  Consequently  sev- 
eral small  outpost  actions  took  place. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  5, 1  met  the  French 
Commander  in  Chief  at  his  request,  and 
he  informed  me  of  his  intention  to  take 
the  offensive  forthwith,  as  he  considered 
conditions  very  favorable  to  success. 

Gen.  Joffre  announced  to  me  his  in- 
tention of  wheeling  up  the  left  flank  of 
the  Sixth  Army,  pivoting  on  the  Marne 
and  directing  it  to  move  on  the  Ourcq; 
cross  and  attack  the  flank  of  the  First 
German  Army,  which  was  then  moving  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  east  of  that 
river. 

He  requested  me  to  effect  a  change  of 
front  to  my  right — my  left  resting  on 
the  Marne  and  my  right  on  the  Fifth 
Army — to  fill  the  gap  between  that  army 
and  the  Sixth.  I  was  then  to  ailvance 
against  the  enemy  in  my  front  and  join 
in  the  general  offensive  movement. 

These  combined  movements  practical- 
ly commenced  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  at 
sunrise;  and  on  that  day  it  may  be  said 
that  a  great  battle  opened  on  a  front  ex- 
tending from  Ermenonville,  which  was 
just  in  front  of  the  left  flank  of  the 
Sixth  French  Army,  through  Lizy  on 
the  Marne,  Mauperthuis,  which  was 
about  the  British  centre,  Courtecon, 
which  was  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth  French 
Army,  to  Esternay  and  Charleville,  the 
left  of  the  Ninth  Army  under  Gen.  Foch, 
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and  80  along  the  front  of  the  Ninth, 
Fourth  and  Third  French  Armies  to  a 
point  north  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 

This  battle,  in  so  far  as  the  Sixth 
French  Army,  the  British  Army,  the 
Fifth  French  Army,  and  the  Ninth 
French  Army  were  concerned,  may  be 
said  to  have  concluded  on  the  evening 
of  Sept.  10,  by  which  time  the  Germans 
had  been  driven  back  to  the  line  Sois- 
sons-Rheims,  with  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
prisoners,  many  guns,  and  enormous 
masses  of  transport. 

About  Sept.  3  the  enemy  appears  to 
have  changed  his  plans  and  to  have  de- 
termined to  stop  his  advance  south  direct 
upon  Paris,  for  on  Sept.  4  air  recon- 
noissances  showed  that  his  main  columns 
were  moving  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion generally  east  of  a  line  drawn 
through  Nanteuil  and  Lizy  on  the  Ourcq. 

On  Sept.  5  s^eral  of  these  columns 
were  observed  to  have  crossed  the  Marne, 
while  German  troops,  which  were  ob- 
served moving  southeast  up  the  left  flank 
of  the  Ourcq  on  the  4th,  were  now  re- 
ported to  be  halted  and  facing  that  river. 
Heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  were  seen 
crossing  at  Changis,  La  Ferte,  Nogent, 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  Mezy. 

Considerable  German  columns  of  all 
arms  were  seen  to  be  convergfing  on 
Montmirail,  while  before  sunset  large 
bivouacs  of  the  enemy  were  located  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Coulommiers,  south 
of  Rebais,  La  Ferte-Gaucher,  and  Dagny. 

I  should  conceive  it  to  have  been  about 
noon  on  Sept.  6,  after  the  British  forces 
had  changed  their  front  to  the  right 
and  occupied  the  line  Jouy-Le  Chatel- 
Faremoutiers-Villeneuve  Le  Comte,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Sixth  French  Army 
north  of  the  Marne  toward  the  Ourcq  be- 
came apparent,  that  the  enemy  realized 
the  powerful  threat  that  was  being  made 
against  the  flank  of  his  columns  moving 
southeast,  and  began  the  great  retreat 
which  opened  the  battle  above  referred 
to. 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  6,  therefore, 
the  fronts  and  positions  of  the  opposing 
armies  were  roughly  as  follows: 

Allies. 
Sixth    French    Army. — Right    on    the 


Marne  at  Meux,  left  toward  Betz. 

British  Forces. — On  the  line  Dagrny- 
Coulommiers-Maison. 

Fifth  French  Army. — At  Courtagon, 
right  on  Esternay. 

Conneau's  Cavalry  Corps. — Between 
the  right  of  the  British  and  the  left  of 
the  French  Fifth  Army. 

Germans. 

Fourth  Reserve  and  Second  Corps. — 
East  of  the  Ourcq  and  facing  that  river. 

Ninth  Cavalry  Division. — West  of 
Crecy. 

Second  Cavalry  Division. — North  of 
Coulommiers. 

Fourth  Corps. — Rebais. 

Third  and  Seventh  Corps. — Southwest 
of  Montmirail. 

All  these  troops  constituted  the  First 
German  Army,  which  was  directed 
against  the  French  Sixth  Army,  on  the 
Ourcq,  and  the  British  forces,  and  the 
left  of  the  Fifth  French  Army  south  of 
the  Marne. 

The  Second  German  Army  (IX.,  X., 
X.R.,  and  Guard)  was  moving  against 
the  centre  and  right  of  the  Fifth  French 
Army  and  the  Ninth  French  Army. 

On  Sept.  7  both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
French  Armies  were  heavily  engaged  on 
our  flank.  The  Second  and  Fourth  Re- 
serve German  Corps  on  the  Ourcq  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  advance  of  the  French 
toward  that  river,  but  did  not  prevent 
the  Sixth  Army  from  gaining  some  head- 
way, the  Germans  themselves  suffering 
serious  losses.  The  French  Fifth  Army 
threw  the  enemy  back  to  the  line  of  the 
Petit  Morin  River  after  inflicting  severe 
losses  upon  them,  especially  about  Mont- 
ceaux,  which  was  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

The  enemy  retreated  before  our  ad- 
vance, covered  by  his  Second  and  Ninth 
and  Guard  Cavalry  Divisions,  which  suf- 
fered severely. 

Our  cavalry  acted  with  great  vigor, 
especially  Gen.  De  Lisle's  brigade,  with 
the  Ninth  Lancers  and  Eighteenth  Hus- 
sars. 

On  Sept.  8  the  enemy  continued  his 
retreat  northward,  and  our  army  was 
successfully  engaged  during  the  day  with 
strong   rearguards   of  all   arms   on   the 
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Petit  Morin  River,  thereby  materially 
assisting  the  progress  of  the  French 
armies  on  our  right  and  left,  against 
whom  the  enemy  was  making  his  greatest 
efforts.  On  both  sides  the  enemy  was 
thrown  back  with  very  heavy  loss.  The 
First  Army  Corps  encountered  stubborn 
resistance  at  La  Tretoire,  (north  of 
Rabais.)  The  enemy  occupied  a  strong 
position  with  infantry  and  guns  on  the 
nerthern  bank  of  the  Petit  Morin  River; 
they  were  dislodged  with  considerable 
loss.  Several  machine  guns  and  many 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  upward  of 
200  German  dead  were  left  on  the  ground. 

The  forcing  of  the  Petit  Morin  at  this 
point  was  much  assisted  by  the  cavalry 
and  the  First  Division,  which  crossed 
higher  up  the  stream. 

Later  in  the  day  a  counter-attack  by 
the  enemy  was  welllrepulsed  by  the  First 
Army  Corps,  a  great  many  prisoners  and 
some  guns  again  falling  into  our  hands. 

On  this  day  (Sept.  8)  the  Second  Army 
Corps  encountered  considerable  opposi- 
tion, but  drove  back  the  enemy  at  all 
points  with  great  loss,  making  consid- 
erable captures. 

The  Third  Army  Corps  also  drove  back 
considerable  bodies  o§  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry and  made  some  captures. 

On  Sept.  9  the  First  and  Second  Army 
Corps  forced  the  passage  of  the  Marne 
and  advanced  some  miles  to  the  north 
of  it.  The  Third  Corps  encountered  con- 
siderable opposition,  as  the  bridge  at 
La  Ferte  was  destroyed  and  the  enemy 
held  the  town  on  the  opposite  bank  in 
some  strength,  and  thence  persistently 
obstructed  the  construction  of  a  bridge; 
so  the  passage  was  not  effected  until 
after  nightfall. 

During  the  day's  pursuit  the  enemy 
Buffered  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, some  hundreds  of  prisoners  fell  into 
our  hands  and  a  battery  of  eight  ma- 
chine guns  was  captured  by  the  Second 
Division. 

On  this  day  the  Sixth  French  Army 
was  heavily  engaged  west  of  the  River 
Ourcq.  The  enemy  had  largely  increased 
his  force  opposing  them;  and  very  heavy 
fighting  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
were  successful  throughout. 

The   left   of  the   Fifth   French   Army 


reached  the  neighborhood  of  Ch&teau 
Thierry  after  the  most  severe  fighting, 
having  driven  the  enemy  completely 
north  of  the  river  with  great  loss. 

The  fighting  of  this  army  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Montmirail  was  very  severe. 

The  advance  was  resumed  at  daybreak 
on  the  10th  up  to  the  line  of  the  Ourcq, 
opposed  by  strong  rearguards  of  all  arms. 
The  First  and  Second  Corps,  assisted  by 
the  cavalry  divisions  on  the  right,  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigades  on  the 
left,  drove  the  enemy  northward.  Thir- 
teen guns,  seven  machine  guns,  about 
2,000  prisoners,  and  quantities  of  trans- 
port fell  into  our  hands.  The  enemy  left 
many  dead  on  the  field.  On  this  day  the 
French  Fifth  and  Sixth  Armies  had  lit- 
tle opposition. 

As  the  First  and  Second  German 
Armies  were  now  in  full  retreat,  this 
evening  marks  the  end  of  the  battle  which 
practically  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  inst.;  and  it  is  at  this  point  in 
the  operations  that  I  am  concluding  the 
present  dispatch. 

Although  I  deeply  regreat  to  have  had 
to  report  heavy  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  throughout  these  operations,  I 
do  not  think  they  have  been  excessive  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  great  fight, 
the  outlines  of  which  I  have  only  been 
able  very  briefly  to  describe,  and  the 
demoralization  and  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  which  are  known  to  have  been 
caused  to  the  enemy  by  the  vigor  and 
severity  of  the  pursuit. 

In  concluding  this  dispatch  I  must  call 
your  Lordship's  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  from  Sunday,  Aug.  23,  up  to  the 
present  date,  (Sept.  17,)  from  Mons  back 
almost  to  the  Seine,  and  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Aisne,  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand has  been  ceaselessly  engaged  with- 
out one  single  day's  halt  or  rest  of  an; 
kind. 

Since  the  date  to  which  in  this  dispatch 
I  have  limited  my  report  of  the  opera- 
tions, a  great  battle  on  the  Aisne  has 
been  proceeding,  A  full  report  of  this 
battle  will  be  made  in  an  early  furthei 
dispatch. 

It  will,  however,  be  of  interest  to  say 
here  that,  in  spite  of  a  very  determined 
resistance    on    the    part   of   the    enemy, 
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who  is  holdinii:  in  strenjfth  and  great 
tenacity  a  position  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  defense,  the  battle  which  com- 
menced on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst. 
has,  80  far,  forced  the  enemy  back  from 
his  first  position,  secured  the  passage 
of  the  river,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon 
him,  including  the  capture  of  over  2,000 
prisoners  and  several  guns.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  Lordship's  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

(Signed.)  J.  D.  P.  FRENCH, 

Field  Marshal, 
Commanding  in  Chief,  the  British  forces 
in  the  field. 


m. 

The  Battle  of  the  Aisne. 

8th  October,  1914. 

MY  LORD:  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  operations  in  which 
the  British  forces  in  France 
have  been  engaged  since  the 
evening  of  Sept.  10: 

1.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  11th  the 
further  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
menced, and  the  three  corps  crossed  the 
Ourcq  practically  unopposed,  the  cavalry 
reaching:  the  line  of  the  Aisne  River,  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Brigades  south  of  Sois- 
sons,  the  First,  Second  and  the  Fourth 
on  the  high  ground  at  Couvrelles  and 
Cerseuil. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  from  the 
opposition  encountered  by  the  Sixth 
French  Army  to  the  west  of  Soissons,  by 
the  Third  Corps  southeast  of  that  place, 
by  the  Second  Corps  south  of  Missy  and 
Vailly,  and  certain  indications  all  along 
the  line,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
enemy  had,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate, 
arrested  his  retreat  and  was  preparing 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Aisne  with 
some  vigor. 

South  of  Soissons  the  Germans  were 
holding  Mont  de  Paris  against  the  at- 
tack of  the  right  of  the  French  Sixth 
Army  when  the  Third  Corps  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Buzancy,  southeast  of 
that  place.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Third  Corps  the  French 
drove  them  back  across  the  river  at  Sois- 


sons, where  they  destroyed  the  bridges. 

The  heavy  artillery  fire  which  was  vis- 
ible for  several  miles  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  showed 
that  the  Sixth  French  Army  was  meeting 
with  strong  opposition  ail  along  the 
line. 

On  this  day  the  cavalry  under  Gen. 
Allenby  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Braine  and  did  good  work  in  clearing 
the  town  and  the  high  ground  beyond  it 
of  strong  hostile  detachments.  The 
Queen's  Bays  are  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  General  as  having  assisted  greatly 
in  the  success  of  this  operation.  They 
were  well  supported  by  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, which  on  this  night  bivouacked  at 
Brenelle,  south  of  the  river. 

The  Fifth  Division  approached  Missy, 
but  were  unable  to  make  headway. 

The  First  Army  Corps  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Vavixcere  without  much 
opposition. 

In  this  manner  the  battle  of  the  Aisne 
commenced. 

2.  The  Aisne  Valley  runs  generally 
east  and  west,  and  consists  of  a  flat- 
bottomed  depression  of  vridth  varying 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles,  down 
which  the  river  follows  a  winding  course 
to  the  west,  at  some  points  near  the 
.southern  slopes  of  the  valley  and  at 
others  near  the  northern.  The  high 
ground  both  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  river  is  approximately  400  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  is  very 
similar  in  character,  as  are  both  slopes 
of  the  valley  itself,  which  are  broken 
into  numerous  rounded  spurs  and  re-en- 
trants. The  most  prominent  of  the  for- 
mer are  the  Chivre  spur  on  the  right 
bank  and  Sermoise  spur  on  the  left. 
Near  the  latter  place  the  general  plateau 
on  the  south  is  divided  by  a  subsidiary 
valley  of  much  the  same  character,  down 
which  the  small  River  Vesle  flows  to  the 
main  stream  near  Sermoise.  The  slopes 
of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  Aisne  on 
the  north  and  south  are  of  varying  steep- 
ness, and  are  covered  with  numerous 
patches  of  wood,  which  also  stretch  up- 
ward and  backward  over  the  edge  on 
to  the  top  of  the  high  ground.  There 
are  several  villages  and  small  towns 
dotted    about   in    the    valley    itself   and 
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along  its  sides,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
town  of  Soissons. 

The  Aisne  is  a  sluggish  stream  of 
some  170  feet  in  breadth,  but,  being  15 
feet  deep  in  the  centre.  It  is  unfordable. 
Between  Soissons  on  the  west  and  Vil- 
liers  on  the  east  (the  part  of  the  river 
attacked  and  secured  by  the  British 
forces)  there  are  eleven  road  bridges 
across  it.  On  the  north  bank  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  runs  from  Soissons  to 
Vailly,  where  it  crosses  the  river  and 
continues  eastward  along  the  south  bank. 
From  Soissons  to  Sermolse  a  double  line 
of  railway  runs  along  the  south  bank, 
turning  at  the  latter  place  up  the  Vesle 
Valley  toward  Bazoches. 

The  position  held  by  the  enemy  is  a 
very  strong  one,  either  for  delaying  ac- 
tion or  for  a  defensive  battle.  One  of 
its  chief  military  characteristics  is  that 
from  the  high  ground  on  neither  side 
can  the  top  of  the  plateau  on  the  other 
side  be  seen,  except  for  small  stretches. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  woods  on  the 
edges  of  the  slopes.  Another  important 
point  is  that  all  the  bridges  are  under 
direct  or  high-angle  artillery  fire. 

The  tract  of  country  above  described, 
which  lies  north  of  the  Aisne,  is  well 
adapted  to  concealment,  and  was  so  skill- 
fully turned  to  account  by  the  enemy  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  judge  the  real 
nature  of  his  opposition  to  our  passage 
of  the  river  or  accurately  to  gauge  his 
strength;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  strong  rearguards  of  at 
least  three  army  corps  were  holding  the 
passages  on  the  early  morning  of  the 
13th. 

3.  On  that  morning  I  ordered  the 
British  forces  to  advance  and  make  good 
the  Aisne. 

The  First  Corps  and  the  cavalry  ad- 
vanced on  the  river.  The  First  Division 
was  directed  on  Chamouille  via  the  canal 
bridge  at  Bourg,  and  the  Second  Division 
on  Courte?on  and  Presles  via  Pont-Arcy, 
and  on  the  canal  to  the  north  of  Braye 
via  Chavonne.  On  the  right  the  cavalry 
and  First  Division  met  with  slight  oppo- 
sition and  found  a  passage  by  means  of 
the  canal,  which  crosses  the  river  by  an 
aqueduct.  The  division  was  therefore 
able  to  press  on,  supported  by  the  cav- 


alry division  on  its  outer  flank,  driving 
back  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 

On  the  left  the  leading  troops  of  the 
Second  Division  reached  the  river  by  9 
o'clock.  The  Fifth  Infantry  Brigade 
were  only  enabled  to  cross,  in  single  file 
and  under  considerable  shell  fire,  by 
means  of  the  broken  girder  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  not  entirely  submerged  in  the 
river.  The  construction  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  was 
completed  by  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  extreme  left  the  Fourth  Guards 
Brigade  met  with  severe  opposition  at 
Chavonne,  and  it  was  only  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  it  was  able  to  establish 
a  foothold  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  by  ferrying  one  battalion  across 
in  boats. 

By  nightfall  the  First  Division  occu- 
pied the  area  of  Moulins-Paissy-Geny, 
with  posts  at  the  village  of  Vendresse. 

The  Second  Division  bivouacked  as  a 
whole  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
leaving  only  the  Fifth  Brigade  on  the 
north  bank  to  establish  a  bridge-head. 

The  Second  Corps  found  all  the  bridges 
in  front  of  them  destroyed  except  that 
of  Conde,  which  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  so  until  the 
end  of  the  battle. 

In  the  approach  to  Missy,  where  the 
Fifth  Division  eventually  crossed,  there 
is  some  open  ground  which  was  swept 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  opposite  bank. 
The  Thirteenth  Brigade  was  therefore 
unable  to  advance;  but  the  Fourteenth, 
which  was  directed  to  the  east  of  Venizel 
at  a  less  exposed  point,  was  rafted 
across,  and  by  night  established  itself 
with  its  left  at  St.  Marguerite.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Fifteenth  Brigade; 
and  later  on  both  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  supported  the  Fourth  Division 
on  their  left  in  repelling  a  heavy  coun- 
ter-attack on  the  Third  Corps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Third 
Corps  found  the  enemy  had  established 
himself  in  strength  on  the  Vregny  pla- 
teau. The  road  bridge  at  Venizel  was 
repaired  during  the  morning,  and  a  recon- 
noissance  was  made  with  a  view  to 
throwing  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons. 

The  Twelfth  Infantry  Brigade  crossed 
at  Venizel,  and  was  assembled*  at  Bucy 
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le  Lonpr  by  1  P.  M.,  but  the  bridge  was 
so  far  damaged  that  artillery  could  only 
be  man-handled  across  it.  Meanwhile 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  was  com- 
menced close  to  the  road  bridge  at  Ven- 
izel. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  Twelfth  Infantry  Brig- 
ade attacked  in  the  direction  of  Chivres 
and  Vregny  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  high  ground  east  of  Chivres,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  further  ad- 
vance northward.  This  attack  made  good 
progress,  but  at  5:30  P.  M.  the  enemy's 
artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  from  the 
direction  of  Vregny  became  so  severe 
that  no  further  advance  could  be  made. 
The  positions  reached  were  held  till  dark. 

The  pontoon  bridge  at  Venizel  was 
completed  at  5:|0  P.  M.,  when  the  Tenth 
Infantry  Brigade  crossed  the  river  and 
moved  to  Bucy  le  Long. 

The  Nineteenth  Infantry  Brigade 
moved  to  Billy-sur-Aisne,  and  before 
dark  all  the  artillery  of  the  division  had 
crossed  the  river,  with  the  exception  of 
the  heavy  battery  and  one  brigade  of 
field  artillery. 

During  the  night  the  positions  gained 
by  the  Twelfth  Infantry  Brigade  to  the 
east  of  the  stream  running  through 
Chivres  were  handed  over  to  the  Fifth 
Division. 

The  section  of  the  bridging  train  al- 
lotted to  the  Third  Corps  began  to  arrive 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Soissons  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  an  attempt  to  throw 
a  heavy  pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons  had 
to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  heavy  howitzers. 

In  the  evening  the  enemy  retired  at 
all  points  and  intrenched  himself  on  the 
high  ground  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  river,  along  which  runs  the  Chemin- 
des-Dames..  Detachments  of  infantry, 
however,  strongly  intrenched  in  com- 
manding points  down  slopes  of  the  va- 
rious spurs,  were  left  in  front  of  all  three 
corps  with  powerful  artillery  in  support 
of  them. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  and  on 
the  14th  and  following  days  the  field 
companies  were  incessantly  at  work 
night  and  day.  Eight  pontoon  bridges 
and  one  foot  bridge  were  thrown  across 


the  river  under  generally  very  heavy  ar- 
tillery fire,  which  was  incessantly  kept 
up  on  to  most  of  the  crossings  after 
completion.  Three  of  the  road  bridges, 
i.  e.,  Venizel,  Missy,  and  Vailly,  and  the 
railway  bridge  east  of  Vailly,  were  tem- 
porarily repaired  so  as  to  take  foot  traf- 
fic, and  the  Villiers  Bridge  made  fit  to 
carry  weights  up  to  six  tons. 

Preparations  were  also  made  for  the 
repair  of  the  Missy,  Vailly  and  Bourg 
bridges  so  as  to  take  mechanical  trans- 
port. 

The  weather  was  very  wet  and  added 
to  the  difficulties  by  cutting  up  the  al- 
ready indifferent  approaches,  entailing  a 
large  amount  of  work  to  repair  and  im- 
prove. 

The  operations  of  the  field  companies 
during  this  most  trying  time  are  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers. 

4.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  it  was 
still  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
enemy  was  only  making  a  temporary 
halt,  covered  by  rearguards,  or  whether 
he  intended  to  stand  and  defend  the  posi- 
tion. 

With  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  situa- 
tion I  ordered  a  general  advance. 

The  action  of  the  First  Corps  on  this 
day  under  the  direction  and  command  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  of  so  skillful,  bold, 
and  decisive  a  character  that  he  gained 
positions  which  alone  have  enabled  me  to 
maintain  my  position  for  more  than  three 
weeks  of  very  severe  fighting  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river. 

The  corps  was  directed  to  cross  the 
line  Moulins-Moussy  by  7  A.  M. 

On  the  right  the  General  Officer 
commanding  the  First  Division  directed 
the  Second  Infantry  Brigade  (which  was 
in  billets  and  bivouacked  about  Moulins), 
and  the  Twenty-fifth  Artillery  Brigade 
(less  one  battery),  under  Gen.  Bulfin,  to 
move  forward  before  daybreak,  in  order 
to  protect  the  advance  of  the  division 
sent  up  the  valley  to  Vendresse.  An  of- 
ficer's patrol  sent  out  by  this  brigade  re- 
ported a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy 
near  the  factory  north  of  Troyon,  and 
the  Brigadier  accordingly  directed  two 
regiments   (the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and 
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the  Royal  Sussex  Regriment)  to  move  at 
3  A.  M.  The  Northamptonshire  Regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  move  at  4  A.  M.  to 
occupy  the  spur  east  of  Troyon.  The 
remaining  regiment  of  the  brigade  (the 
Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment) 
moved  at  5:30  A.  M.  to  the  village  of 
Vendresse.  The  factory  was  found  to 
be  held  in  considerable  strength  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  Brigadier  ordered  the 
Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment  to 
support  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and  the 
Sussex  Regiment.  Even  with  this  sup- 
port the  force  was  unable  to  make  head- 
way, and  on  the  arrival  of  the  First 
Brigade  the  Coldstream  Guards  were 
moved  up  to  support  the|  right  of  the 
leading  brigade  (the  Second),  while  the 
remainder  of  the  First  Brigade  sup- 
ported its  left. 

About  noon  the  situation  was,  roughly, 
that  the  whole  of  these  two  brigades 
were  extended  along  a  line  running  east 
and  west,  north  of  the  line  Troyon  and 
south  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames.  A  party 
of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment 
had  seized  and  were  holding  the  factory. 
The  enemy  had  a  line  of  intrenchments 
north  and  east  of  the  factory  in  consid- 
erable strength,  and  every  effort  to  ad- 
vance against  this  line  was  driven  back 
by  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire.  The 
morning  was  wet  and  a  heavy  mist  hung 
over  the  hills,  so  that  the  Twenty-fifth 
Artillery  Brigade  and  the  divisional  ar- 
tillery were  unable  to  render  effective 
support  to  the  advanced  troops  until 
about  9  o'clock. 

By  IjO  o'clock  the  Third  Infantry  Brig- 
ade had  reached  a  point  one  mile  south 
of  Vendresse,  and  from  there  it  was  or- 
dered to  continue  the  line  of  the  First 
Brigade  and  to  connect  with  and  help 
the  right  of  the  Second  Division.  A 
strong  hostile  column  was  found  to  be 
advancing,  and  by  a  vigorous  counter- 
stroke  with  two  of  his  battalions  the 
Brigadier  checked  the  advance  of  this 
column  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  the 
Second  Division.  From  this  period  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  fighting  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks. The  counter-strokers  by  the 
enemy  were  delivered  at  first  with  great 


vigor,  but  later  on  they  decreased  in 
strength,  and  all  were  driven  off  with 
heavy  loss. 

On  the  left  the  Sixth  Infantry  Brigade 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and 
to  pass  through  the  line  held  during  the 
preceding  night  by  the  Fifth  Infantry 
Brigade  and  occupy  the  Courte^on  Ridge, 
while  a  detached  force,  consisting  of  the 
Fourth  Guards  Brigade  and  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Brigade  Royal  Field  Artillery,  un- 
der Brig.  Gen.  Perceval,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  a  point  east  of  the  village  of 
Ostel. 

The  Sixth  Infantry  Brigade  crossed  the 
river  at  Pont-Arcy,  moved  up  the  valley 
toward  Braye,  and  at  9  A.M.  had  reached 
the  line  Tilleul-La-Buvelle.  On  the  line 
they  came  under  heavy  artillery  and  rifle 
fire,  and  were  unable  to  advance  until 
supported  by  the  Thirty-fourth  Brigade, 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  and  the  Forty- 
fourth  Howitzer  Brigade  and  the  Heavy 
Artillery. 

The  Fourth  Guards  Brigade  crossed 
the  river  at  10  A.  M.  and  met  with  very 
heavy  opposition.  It  had  to  pass  through 
dense  woods;  field  artillery  support  was 
difficult  to  obtain;  but  one  section  of  a 
field  battery  pushed  up  to  and  within 
the  firing  line.  At  1  P.  M.  the  left  of 
the  brigade  was  south  of  the  Ostel 
Ridge. 

At  this  period  of  the  action  the  enemy 
obtained  a  footing  between  the  First  and 
Second  Corps,  and  threatened  to  cut  the 
communications  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  very  hardly 
pressed  and  had  no  reserve  in  hand.  I 
placed  the  cavalry  division  at  his  dis- 
posal, part  of  which  he  skillfully  used  to 
prolong  and  secure  the  left  flank  of  the 
Guards  Brigade.  Some  heavy  fighting 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  enemy  be- 
ing driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

About  4  o'clock  the  weakening  of 
the  counter-attacks  by  the  enemy  and 
other  indications  tended  to  show  that 
his  resistance  was  decreasing,  and  a  gen- 
eral advance  was  ordered  by  the  army 
corps  commander.  Although  meeting 
with  considerable  opposition  and  coming 
under  very  heavy  artillery  and  rifle  fire, 
the  position  of  the  corps  at  the  end  of 
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the  day's  operations  extended  from  the 
Chemin-des-Dames  on  the  rij?ht,  through 
Chivy,  to  Le  Cour  de  Soupir,  with  the 
First  Cavalry  Brigade  extending  to  the 
Chavonne-Soissons   road. 

On  the  rijfht  the  corps  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  French  Moroccan  troops 
of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  which  were 
intrenched  in  echelon  to  its  right  rear. 
During  the  night  they  intrenched  this 
position. 

Throughout  the  battle  of  the  Aisne 
this  advanced  and  commanding  position 
was  maintained,  and  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Ae  army  corps 
under  his  command.  Day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  the  enemy's  infantry 
has  been  hurled  against  him  in  violent 
counter-attack,  which  has  never  on  any 
one  occasion  succeeded,  while  the  trenches 
all  over  his  position  have  been  under 
continuous   heavy   artillery   fire. 

The  operations  of  the  First  Corps  on 
this  day  resulted  in  the  capture  of  sev- 
eral hundred  prisoners,  some  field  pieces 
and  machine  guns. 

The  casualties  were  very  severe,  one 
brigade  alone  losing  three  of  its  four 
Colonels. 

The  Third  Division  commenced  a  fur- 
ther advance,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  plateau  of  Aizy  when  they  were 
driven  back  by  a  powerful  counter-at- 
tack supported  by  heavy  artillery.  The 
division,  however,  fell  back  in  the  best 
order,  and  finally  intrenched  itself  about 
a  mile  north  of  Vailly  Bridge,  effectively 
covering   the    passage. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Divisions  were 
unable  to  do  more  than  maintain  their 
ground. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  after 
dose  examination  of  the  position,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  the  enemy  was 
making  a  determined  stand;  and  this 
view  was  confirmed  by  reports  which 
reached  me  from  the  French  armies 
fighting  on  my  right  and  left,  which 
clearly  showed  that  a  strongly  intrenched 
line  of  defense  was  being  taken  up  from 
the  north  of  Compidgne,  eastward  and 
southeastward,  along  the  whole  Valley 
of  the  Aisne  up  to  and  beyond  Rheims. 

A   few   days   previously   the   Fortress 


of  Maubeuge  fell,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  siege  artillery  was  brought 
down  from  that  place  to  strengthen  the 
enemy's  position  in  front  of  us. 

During  the  15th  shells  fell  in  our  posi- 
tion which  have  been  judged  by  experts 
to  be  thrown  by  eight-inch  siege  guns 
with  a  range  of  10,000  yards.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  battle  our 
troops  have  suffered  very  heavily  from 
this  fire,  although  its  effect  latterly  was 
largely  mitigated  by  more  efficient  and 
thorough  intrenching,  the  necessity  for 
which  I  impressed  strongly  upon  army 
corps  commanders.  In  order  to  assist 
them  in  this  work  all  villages  within 
the  area  of  our  occupation  were  searched 
for  heavy  intrenching  tools,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  collected. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
between  Missy  and  Soissons,.  and  its 
extraordinary  adaptability  to  a  force  on 
the  defensive,  the  Fifth  Division  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  its  position  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Chivres  Pla- 
teau, as  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
Village  of  Vregny  to  the  west  was  able 
to  bring  a  flank  fire  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  division  had,  therefore,  to  retire  to 
a  line  the  left  of  which  was  at  the  village 
of  Marguerite,  and  thence  ran  by  the 
north  edge  of  Missy  back  to  the  river  to 
the  east  of  that  place. 

With  great  skill  and  tenacity  Sir 
Charles  Fergusson  maintained  this  posi- 
tion throughout  the  whole  battle,  al- 
though his  trenches  were  necessarily  on 
lower  ground  than  that  occupied  by  the 
enemy  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plat- 
eau, which  was  only  400  yards  away. 

Gen.  Hamilton  with  the  Third  Division 
vigorously  attacked  to  the  north,  and  re- 
gained all  the  ground  he  had  lost  on  the 
15th,  which  throughout  the  battle  has 
formed  a  most  powerful  and  effective 
bridge-head. 

6.  On  the  16th  the  Sixth  Division 
came  up  into  line. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  direct  the 
First  Corps  to  attack  and  seize  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames,  supporting  it  with  this  new  re- 
inforcement. I  hoped,  from  the  posi- 
tion thus  gained,  to  bring  effective  fire 
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to  bear  across  the  front  of  the  Third 
Division,  which,  by  securing  the  advance 
of  the  latter,  would  also  take  the  pres- 
sure off  the  Fifth  Division  and  the  Third 
Corps. 

But  any  further  advance  of  the  First 
Corps  would  have  dangerously  exposed 
my  right  flank.  And,  further,  I  learned 
from  the  French  Commander  in  Chief 
that  he  was  strongly  reinforcing  the 
Sixth  French  Army  on  my  left,  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  up  the  allied 
left  to  attack  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
thus  compel  his  retirement.  I  therefore 
sent  the  Sixth  Division  to  join  the  Third 
Corps,  with  orders  to  keep  it  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  as  it  might  be 
available  in  general  reserve. 

On  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  the  whole 
of  our  line  was  heavily  bombarded,  and 
the  First  Corps  was  constantly  and  heav- 
ily engaged.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  the  right  flank  of  the  First  Division 
was  seriously  threatened.  A  counter- 
attack was  made  by  the  Northampton- 
shire Regiment  in  combination  with  the 
Queen's,  and  one  battalion  of  the  Divi- 
sional Reserve  was  moved  up  in  sup- 
port. The  Northamptonshire  Regiment, 
under  cover  of  mist,  crept  up  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches 
and  charged  with  the  bayonet,  driving 
them  out  of  the  trenches  and  up  the 
hill.  A  very  strong  force  of  hostile  in- 
fantry was  then  disclosed  on  the  crest 
line.  This  new  line  was  enfiladed  by 
part  of  the  Queen's  and  the  King's 
Royal  Rifles,  which  wheeled  to  their  left 
on  the  extreme  right  of  our  infantry 
line,  and  were  supported  by  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  on  their  outer  flank.  The 
enemy's  attack  was  ultimately  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  18th,  during  the  night,  the 
Gloucestershire  Regiment  advanced  from 
their  position  near  Chivy,  filled  in  the 
enemy's  trenches,  and  captured  two 
Maxim  guns. 

On  the  extreme  right  the  Queen's 
were  heavily  attacked,  but  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  About 
midnight  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the 


First    Division,    supported    by    artillery 
fire,  but  was  again  repulsed. 

Shortly  after  midnight  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  left  of  the  Second  Division 
with  considerable  force,  which  was  also 
thrown  back. 

At  about  1  P.  M.  on  the  19th  the 
Second  Division  drove  back  a  heavy  in- 
fantry attack  strongly  supported  by  artil- 
lery fire.  At  dusk  the  attack  was  re- 
newed and  again  repulsed. 

On  the  18th  I  discussed  with  the  Gen- 
eral Officer  commanding  the  Second 
Army  Corps  and  his  divisional  com- 
manders the  possibility  of  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  Conde,  which  lay  between 
his  two  divisions,  and  seizing  the  bridge, 
which  has  remained  throughout  in  his 
possession. 

As,  however,  I  found  that  the  bridge 
was  closely  commanded  from  all  points 
on  the  south  side,  and  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  were  made  to  prevent  any 
issue  from  it  by  the  enemy  by  day  or 
night,  I  decided  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  incur  the  losses  which  an  attack 
would  entail,  as,  in  view  of  the  position 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Corps,  the 
enemy  could  make  no  use  of  Conde,  and 
would  be  automatically  forced  out  of  it 
by  any  advance  which  might  become  pos- 
sible for  us. 

7.  On  this  day  information  reached 
me  from  Gen.  Joffre  that  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  new  plan  and  to 
attack  and  envelop  the  German  right 
flank. 

It  was  now  evident  to  me  that  the 
battle  in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
since  the  12th  inst.  must  last  some  days 
longer,  until  tho  effect  of  this  new  flank 
movement  could  be  felt  and  a  way 
opened  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
positions. 

It  thus  became  essential  to  establish 
some  system  of  regular  relief  in  the 
trenches,  and  I  have  used  the  infantry 
of  the  Sixth  Division  for  this  purpose 
with  good  results.  The  relieved  brigades 
were  brought  back  alternately  south  of 
the  river  and,  with  the  artillery  of  the 
Sixth  Division,  formed  a  general  reserve 
'  on  which  I  could  rely  in  case  of  necessity. 
The    cavalry    has    rendered    rtiost    ef- 
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ficient  and  ready  help  in  the  trenches, 
and  havn  done  all  they  possibly  could  to 
lifrhten  the  arduous  and  trying  task 
which  has  of  necessity  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  infantry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  and 
throughout  the  20th  the  enemy  again 
commenced  to  show  considerable  activity. 
On  the  former  night  a  severe  counter- 
attack on  the  Third  Division  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss,  and  from 
early  on  Sunday  morning  various  hos- 
tile attempts  were  made  on  the  trenches 
of  the  First  Division.  During  the  day 
the  enemy  suffered  another  severe  im- 
pulse in  front  of  the  Second  Division, 
losing  heavily  in  the  attempt.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made 
desperate  attempts  against  the  trenches 
all  along  the  front  of  the  First  Corps, 
but  with  similar  results. 

After  dark  the  enemy  again  attacked 
the  Second  Division,  only  to  be  again 
driven  back. 

Our  losses  on  these  two  days  were 
considerable,  but  the  number,  as  ob- 
tained, of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wound- 
ed vastly  exceeded  them. 

As  the  troops  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
were  much  exhausted  by  this  continual 
fighting,  I  reinforced  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
with  a  brigade  from  the  reserve,  and 
called  upon  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
to  assist  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  another  vio- 
lent counter-attack  was  repulsed  by  the 
Third  Division,  the  enemy  losing  heavily. 

On  the  23d  the  four  6-inch  howitzer 
batteries,  which  I  had  asked  to  be  sent 
from  home,  arrived.  Two  batteries  were 
handed  over  to  the  Second  Corps  and 
two  to  the  First  Corps.  They  were 
brought  into  action  on  the  24th  with 
very  good  results. 

Our  experiences  in  this  campaign 
Beem  to  point  to  the  employment  of 
more  heavy  guns  of  a  larger  calibre  in 
great  battles  which  last  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  powerful  intrenching 
work  on  both  sides  can  be  carried  out. 
These  batteries  were  used  with  consider- 
able effect  on  the  24th  and  the  following 
days. 

8.  On  the  23d  the  action  of  Gen.  de 
Castelnau's  army  on  the  allied  left  de- 


veloped considerably,  and  apparently 
withdrew  considerable  forces  of  the 
enemy  away  from  the  centre  and  east. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  due  to 
this  cause  or  not,  but  until  the  26th  it 
appeared  as  though  the  enemy's  opposi- 
tion in  our  front  was  weakening.  On 
that  day,  however,  a  very  marked  re- 
newal of  activity  commenced.  A  con- 
stant and  vigorous  artillery  bombard- 
ment was  maintained  all  day,  and  the 
Germans  in  front  of  the  First  Division 
were  observed  to  be  "  sapping "  up  to 
our  lines  and  trying  to  establish  new 
trenches.  Renewed  counter-attacks  were 
delivered  and  beaten  off  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  well-timed  attack  by  the  First  Division 
stopped  the  enemy's  intrenching  work. 

During  the  night  of  the  27th-28th  the 
enemy  again  made  the  most  determined 
attempts  to  capture  the  trenches  of  the 
First  Division,  but  without  the  slightest 
success. 

Similar  attacks  were  reported  during 
these  three  days  all  along  the  line  of  the 
allied  front,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
enemy  then  made  one  last  great  effort 
to  establish  ascendency.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful  everywhere,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  heavy  losses. 
The  same  futile  attempts  were  made  all 
along  our  front  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  when  they  died  away,  and  have  not 
since  been  renewed. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  brought 
to  your  Lordship's  notice  the  valuable 
services  performed  during  this  campaign 
by  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Throughout  the  battle  of  the  Aisne 
they  have  displayed  the  same  skill,  en- 
durance, and  tenacity,  and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  work  they  have  done. 

Sir  David  Henderson  and  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  under  his  command  have 
again  proved  their  incalculable  value. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  aircraft  in  the 
tactical  sphere  by  establishing  effective 
communication  between  aircraft  and 
units  in  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately 
and  accurately  the  great  strain  to  which 
officers  and  men  were  subjected  almost 
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every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  through* 
out  this  battle. 

I  have  described  above  the  severe 
character  of  the  artillery  fire  which  waa 
directed  from  morning  till  night  not  only 
upon  the  trenches,  but  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  occupied  by  our 
forces.  It  was  not  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  position  was  evacuated  that  the 
heavy  guns  were  removed  and  the  fire 
slackened.  Attack  and  counter-attack 
occurred  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
day  throughout  the  whole  position,  de- 
manding extreme  vigilance,  and  permit- 
ting only  a  minimum  of  rest.  ^ 

The  fact  that  between  Sept.  12  to  the 
date  of  this  dispatch  the  total  numbers 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  reached 
the  figures  amounting  to  561  officers, 
12,980  men,  proves  the  severity  of  the 
struggle. 

The  tax  on  the  endurance  of  the  troops 
was  further  increased  by  the  heavy  rain 
and  cold  which  prevailed  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  days  of  this  trying  time. 

The  battle  of  the  Aisne  has  once  more 
demonstrated  the  splendid  spirit,  gal- 
lantry, and  devotion  which  animates  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  Majesty's  forces. 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  my  dispatch  of  Sept.  7,  I  append  the 
names  of  officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, and  men  brought  forward  for  spe- 
cial mention  by  army  corps  command- 
ers and  heads  of  departments  for  serv- 
ices rendered  from  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  up  to  the  present  date. 

I  entirely  agree  with  these  recommen- 
dations and  beg  to  submit  them  for  your 
Lordship's  consideration. 

I  further  wish  to  bring  forward  the 
names  of  the  following  officers  who  have 
rendered  valuable  service:  Gen.  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien  and  Lieut.  Gen. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  (commanding  First 
and  Second  Corps,  respectively)  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  present  and 
former  dispatches  for  particularly 
marked  and  distinguished  service  in  crit- 
ical situations. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 


paign they  have  carried  out  all  my  orders 
and  instructions  with  the  utmost  ability. 

Lieut  Gen.  W.  P.  Pulteney  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Third  Corps  Just  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  battle  of 
the  Mame.  Throughout  the  subsequent 
operations  he  showed  him.^elf  to  be  a 
most  capable  commander  in  the  field, 
and  has  rendered  very  valuable  services. 

Major  Gen.  E.  H.  H.  Allenby  and  Major 
Gen.  H.  De  La  P.  Gough  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  cavalry  leaders  of  a 
high  order,  and  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
them.  The  undoubted  moral  superiority 
which  our  cavalry  has  obtained  over  that 
of  the  enemy  has  been  due  to  the  skill 
with  which  they  have  turned  to  the  best 
account  the  qualities  inherent  in  the 
splendid  troops  they  command. 

In  my  dispatch  of  the  7th  September 
I  mentioned  the  name  of  Brig.  Gen.  Sir 
David  Henderson  and  his  valuable  work 
in  command  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps; 
and  I  have  once  more  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  help  he  has  since  ren- 
dered me. 

Lieut.  Gen,  Sir  Archibald  Murray  has 
continued  to  render  me  invaluable  help 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff;  and  in  his  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  he  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  Major  Gen.  Henry  Wilson, 
Sub-Chief. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Nevil  Macready  and 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  William  Robertson  have 
continued  to  perform  excellent  service 
as  Adjutant  General  and  Quartermaster 
General,  respectively. 

The  Director  of  Army  Signals.  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  S.  Fowler,  has  materially  assisted 
the  operations  by  the  skill  and  energy 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  working 
of  the  important  department  over  which 
he  presides. 

My  Military  Secretary,  Brig.  Gen.  the 
Hon.  W.  Lambton,  has  performed  his 
arduous  and  difficult  duties  with  much 
zeal  and  great  efficiency. 

I  am  anxious  also  to  bring  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  the  following  names  of 
officers  of  my  personal  staff,  who 
throughout    these     arduous     operations 
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have  shown  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties: 
Aides    de    Camp. 

Lieut.  Col.  Stanley  Barry. 

Lieut.  Col.  Lord  Brooke. 

Major   Fitzgerald   Watt. 

Extra  Aide  de  Camp. 

Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  E.  Guest. 
Private   Secretary. 

Lieut.    Col.   Brindsley   Fitzgerald. 

Major  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ar- 
thur of  Connaught,  K.  G.,  joined  my 
staff  as  Aide  de  Camp  on  the  14th 
September. 

His  Royal  Highness's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  languages  enabled  me  to  employ 
him  with  great  advantage  on  confidential 
missions  of  some  importance,  and  his 
services  have  proved  of  considerable 
value. 

I  cannot  close  this  dispatch  without 
informing  your  Lordship  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  Chief  of  the 
French  Military  Mission  at  my  head- 
quarters, Col.  Victor  Huguet  of  the 
French  Artillery.  He  has  displayed  tact 
and  judgment  of  a  high  order  in  many 
difficult  situations,  and  has  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  the  allied  cause. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Lordship's 
most  obedient  servant, 

J..D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field  Marshal, 
Commanding  in  Chief  the  British  Army 
in  the  Field. 


IV. 
The  Battle  in  Flanders. 

[Official  Abstract   of  Report   for   The   Asso- 
ciated  Press.] 

LONDON,  Nov.  29.— A  report  from 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French  cov- 
ering the  period  of  the  battle  in 
Flanders  and  the  days  immediately 
preceding  it,  issued  today  by  the  Official 
Press  Bureau,  shows  that  this  battle  was 
brought  about,  first,  by  the  Allies'  at'- 
tempts  to  outflank  the  Germans,  who 
countered,  and  then  by  the  Allies'  plans 
to  move  to  the  northeast  to  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  which  also  failed.  After  this  the 
German  offensive  began,  with  the  French 


coast  ports  as  the  objective,  but  this 
movement,  like  those  of  the  Allies,  met 
with  failure. 

The  Field  Marshal,  doubtless  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  British 
public,  tells  what  the  various  units  of 
the  expeditionary  force  have  been  doing 
— those  that  failed  and  were  cut  off  and 
those  who  against  superior  numbers  held 
the  trenches  for  a  month.  He  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  German  losses 
have  been  thrice  as  great  as  those  of 
the  Allies,  and  speaks  optimistically  of 
the  future. 

The  report  covers  in  a  general  way 
the  activities  of  the  British  troops  from 
Oct.  11  to  Nov.  20. 

Summing  up  the  situation  in  conclud- 
ing his  report,  the  Field  Marshal  says: 

"  As  I  close  this  dispatch,  signs  are  in 
evidence  that  we  are  possibly  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  battle  Jfrom  Ypres  to  Ar- 
mentieres.  For  several  days  past  the 
artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  has  slackened 
considerably,  and  his  infantry  attacks 
have  practically  ceased." 

Discussing  the  general  military  situa- 
tion of  the  Allies,  as  it  appears  to  him 
at  the  time  of  writing.  Sir  John  says: 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  operations  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  embrace  nearly  all 
of  the  central  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The 
combined  French,  Belgian,  and  British 
Armies  in  the  west  and  the  Fcussian 
Army  in  the  east  are  opposed  to  the 
united  forces  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
acting  as  combined  armies  between  us. 

"  Our  enemies  elected  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  throw  the 
weight  of  their  forces  against  our  armies 
in  the  west  and  to  detach  only  a  com- 
paratively weak  force,  composed  of  very 
few  of  the  first  line  troops  and  several 
corps  of  second  and  third  line  troops,  to 
stem  the  Russian  advance  until  the  west- 
ern forces  could  be  defeated  and  over- 
whelmed. Their  strength  enabled  them 
from  the  outset  to  throw  greatly  supe- 
rior forces  against  us  in  the  west.  This 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  taking 
vigorous  offensive  action  except  when 
miscalculations  and  mistakes  are  made 
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by  their  commanders,  opening  up  special 
opportunities  for  successful  attacks  and 
pursuit. 

"The  battle  of  the  Marne  was  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  as  was  also  our  advance 
from  St.  Omer  and  Hazebrouck  to  the 
line  of  the  River  Lys  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  battle.  The  role  which  our 
armies  in  the  west  have  consequently 
been  called  upon  to  fulfill  has  been  to 
occupy  strong  defensive  positions,  hold- 
ing ground  gained  and  inviting  the 
enemy's  attack,  and  to  throw  back  the|e 
attacks,  causing  the  enemy  heavy  losses 
in  his  retreat  and  following  him  up  with 
powerful  and  successful  counter-attacks 
to  complete  his  discomfiture. 

**  The  value  and  significance  of  opera- 
tions of  this  nature  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  by  the  Allies'  forces 
in  the  west  lie  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Germany  are  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing overrun  by  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful armies  of  Russia,  nearly  the  whole 
active  army  of  Germany  is  tied  down  to 
a  line  of  trenches  extending  from  Ver- 
dun, on  the  Alsatian  frontier,  to  the  sea 
at  Nieuport,  east  of  Dunkirk,  a  distance 
of  260  miles,  where  they  are  held,  with 
much  reduced  numbers  and  impaired 
morale,  by  the  successful  action  of  our 
troops  in  the  west. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Royal  Artillery 
throughout  the  battle.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  brought  up  in  sup- 
port of  his  attacks  guns  of  great  range 
and  shell  power,  our  men  have  succeeded 
throughout  in  preventing  the  enemy  from 
establishing  anything  in  the  nature  of 
superiority  in  artillery.  The  skill,  cour- 
age, and  energy  displayed  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  Royal  Artillery  have  been 
very  marked.  The  Royal  Engineers  have 
been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
assist  the  infantry  in  field,  fortification, 
and  trench  work. 

"  I  deeply  regret  the  heavy  casualties 
which  we  have  suffered,  but  the  nature 
of  the  fighting  has  been  very  desperate, 
and  we  have  been  assailed  by  vastly 
superior  numbers.  I  have  every  reason 
to  know  that  throughout  the  course  of 


the  battle  we  have  placed  at  least  three 
times  as  many  of  the  enemy  hors  de 
combat  in  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

"  Throughout  these  operations  Gen. 
Foch  has  strained  his  resources  to  the 
utmost  to  afford  me  all  the  support  he 
could.  An  expression  of  my  warm  grat- 
itude is  also  due  to  Gen.  Dubail,  com- 
manding the  Eighth  French  Army  Corps 
on  my  left,  and  to  Gen.  de  Maud'huy, 
commanding  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  on 
my  right." 

Discussing  the  details  of  the  engage- 
ment from  Ypres  to  Armentidres,  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  French  explains  that 
he  was  impressed  early  in  October  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible support  to  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Allies  in  the  effort  to  outflank  the  Ger- 
mans and  compel  them  to  evacuate 
their  positions.  He  says  that  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Aisne  warranted  the  with- 
drawal of  British  ^troops  from  positions 
they  held  there,  as  the  enemy  had  been 
weakened  by  continual  attacks  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Allies  much  im- 
proved. 

"The  Field  Marshal  made  known  his 
view  to  Gen.  Joffre,  who  agreed  with 
it.  The  French  General  Staff  arranged 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  which 
began  on  Oct.  3  and  was  completed  on 
Oct.  19,  when  the  First  Army  Corps,  un- 
der Gen.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  detrained  at 
St.  Omer. 

The  general  plan,  as  arranged  by 
Field  Marshal  French  and  Gen.  Foch, 
commanding  the  French  troops  to  the 
north  of  Noyon,  was  that  the  English 
should  pivot  on  the  French  at  Bethune, 
attacking  the  Germans  on  their  flank 
and  forcing  their  way  north.  In  the 
event  that  the  British  forced  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  their  positions,  making  pos- 
sible a  forward  movement  of  the  Allies, 
the  French  and  British  were  to  march 
east,  with  Lille  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  the  English  right 
being  directed  on  Lille. 

The  battle  which  forms  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  Gen.  French's  report  really  be- 
gan on  Oct.  11,  when  Major  Gen.  Gough 
of  the  Second  British  Cavalry  Brigade, 
first  came  in  contact  with  German  cav- 
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airy  in  the  woods  along  the  Bethune- 
Aire  Canal.  The  English  cavalry  moved 
toward  Hazebrouck,  clearing  the  way 
for  two  army  corps,  which  advanced  rap- 
idly in  a  northeasterly  direction.  For 
several  days  the  progress  of  the  British 
was  only  slightly  interrupted,  except  at 
La  Bassee,  a  high  position,  which  Field 
Marshal  French  mentions  as  having 
stubbornly  resisted. 

Field  Marshal  French  says  the  Second 
Corps,  under  Gen.  Smith-Dorrien,  was 
opposed  by  overpowering  forces  of  Ger- 
mans, but  nevertheless  advanced  until 
Oct.  18,  when  the  German  opposition 
compelled  a  reinforcement.  Six  days 
later  the  Lahore  Division  of  the  Indian 
army  was  sent  to  support  the  Second 
Corps. 

On  Oct.  16  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who 
had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Belf^ian 
army  from  Antwerp  with  two  divisions 
of  English  cavalry  and  two  divisions  of 
French  infantry,  was  stationed  on  the 
lire  east  of  Ypres  under  orders  to  op- 
erate over  a  wide  front  and  to  keep  pos- 
session of  all  the  ground  held  by  the 
Allies  until  the  First  Army  Corps  could 
reach  Ypres. 

Gen.  Rawlinson  was  opposed  by  su- 
perior forces  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  getting  large  rein- 
forcements. With  four  army  corps 
holding  a  much  wider  front  than  their 
size  justified.  Field  Marshal  French 
says  he  faced  a  stubborn  situation.  The 
enemy  was  massed  from  the  Lys,  and 
there  was  imperative  need  for  a 
strengthened  line. 

However,  the  Field  Marshal  decided 
to  send  the  First  Corps  north  of  Ypre» 
to  stop  the  reinforcements  which  might 
enable  the  Germans  to  flank  the  Allies. 
The  shattered  Belgian  army  and  th-; 
wearied  French  troops'  endeavors  to 
check  the  German  reinforcements  were 
powerless,  so  the  British  commander 
sent  fresh  troops  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  executing  movements  which 
would  have  given  them  access  to  Chan- 
nel ports. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  with  the  First 
Army  Corps,  was  sent  Oct.  19  to  cap- 
ture Bruges  and  drive  the  enemy  back 


toward  Ghent,  if  possible.  Meantime 
the  Belgians  intrenched  themselves 
along  the  Ypres  Canal.  Sir  John  French 
commends  the  valor  of  the  Belgians,  who, 
he  says,  exhausted  by  weeks  of  constant 
fighting,  maintained  these  positions  gal- 
lantly. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  Germans  opposing  them,  he  savs 
he  enjoined  a  defensive  role  upon  the 
three  army  corps  located  south  of  Ypres. 
While  Gen.  Haig  made  a  slight  advance. 
Sir  John  says  it  was  wonderful  that  he 
was  able  to  advance  at  all,  owing  to  the 
bad  roads  and  the  overwhelming  number 
of  Germans,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  moving 
to  Bruges. 

The  fighting  gradually  developed  into 
bayonet  charges.  Field  Marshal  French 
says  that  Oct.  21  brought  forth  the 
hardest  attack,  made  on  the  First  Corps 
at  Ypres,  in  the  checking  of  which  the 
Worcestershire  Regiment  displayed  great 
gallantry.  This  day  marked  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  great  battle,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  says 
the  recapture  of  the  village  of  Gheluvelt 
through  a  rally  of  the  Worcestershires 
was  fraught  with  much  consequence  to 
the  Allies. 

After  referring  to  some  of  the  battles 
in  which  the  Indian  troops  took  part, 
Field  Marshal  French  says: 

"  Since  their  arrival  in  this  country 
and  their  occupation  of  the  line  allotted 
to  them  I  have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  initiative  and  resource  displayed  by 
the  Indian  troops.  Some  of  the  ruses 
they  have  employed  to  deceive  the  enemy 
have  been  attended  with  the  best  results 
and  have  doubtless  kept  the  superior 
forces  in  front  of  them  at  bay.  Our  In- 
dian sappers  and  miners  have  long  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  skill  and  re- 
source. Without  going  into  detail  I  can 
confidently  assert  that  throughout  their 
v/ork  in  this  campaign  they  have  fully 
justified  that  reputation. 

"  The  General  officer  commanding  the 
Indian  army  describes  the  conduct  and 
bearing  of  these  troops  in  strange  and 
new  surroundings  to  have  been  highly 
satisfactory,  and  I  am  enabled  from  my 
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own  observations  to  fully  corroborate 
this  statement." 

Sir  John  French  j?oes  on  to  say  that, 
while  the  whole  line  continued  to  be 
heavily  pressed,  the  Germans'  efforts 
from  Nov.  1  have  been  concentrated  upon 
breaking  through  the  line  held  by  the 
First  British  and  the  Ninth  French  Corps 
and  thus  gaining  possession  of  the  town 
of  Ypres.  Three  Bavarian  and  one  Ger- 
man corps,  in  addition  to  other  troops, 
were  all  directed  against  this  northern 
line. 

About  Nov.  10,  after  several  units  of 
these  corps  had  been  completely  shat- 
tered in  futile  attacks,  the  Field  Mar- 
shal continues,  a  division  of  the  Prussian 
Guard,  which  had  been  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arras,  was  moved  up  to  this 
area  with  great  speed  and  secrecy.  Docu- 
ments found  on  dead  officers,  the  report 
says,  proved  that  the  Guard  received  the 
German  Emperor's  special  command  to 
break  through  and  succeed  where  their 
comrades  of  the  line  had  failed.  They 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  vigorous  at- 
tacks made  against  the  centre  on  the 
11th  and  12th,  says  Field  Marshal 
French,  but,  like  their  comrades,  were 
repulsed  with  enormous  casualties. 

He  pays  high  tribute  to  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  and  his  divisional  and  brigade  com- 
manders, who,  he  says,  "  held  the  line 
with  marvelous  tenacity  and  undaunted 
courage."     The  Field   Marshal  predicts 


that  "  their  deeds  during  these  days  of 
stress  and  trial  will  furnish  sorfke  of  the 
most  brilliant  chapters  which  will  be 
found  in  the  military  history  of  our 
time." 

High  praise  is  also  given  the  Third 
Cavalry  Division  under  Major  Gen.  Julian 
Byng,  whose  troops  "  were  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  restore  situations  at  crit- 
ical points  and  fill  gaps  in  the  line  cause] 
by  the  tremendous  losses  which  oc- 
curred." 
^  The  Commander  in  Chief  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  Col.  Gordon  Chesney  Wil- 
son of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  Major 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Dawnay  of  the  Second 
Life  Guards,  and  Brig.  Gen.  FitzClarence 
of  the  Irish  Guards,  who  were  killed, 
and  of  Brig.  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Cavan, 
who  "  on  many  occasions  was  conspicu- 
ous for  the  skill,  coolness,  and  courage 
with  which  he  led  his  troops." 

Of  the  Flying  Corps  the  report  says: 

"  Every  day  new  methods  of  employ- 
ing them,  both  strategically  and  tactic- 
ally, are  discovered  and  put  into  prac- 
tice." 

Concerning  the  Territorials  who  have 
been  employed,  the  Field  Marshal  says 
the  conduct  and  bearing  of  these  units 
under  fire  and  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  have  carried  out  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  "  has  imbued  me  with 
the  highest  hope  as  to  the  value  and  the 
help  of  the  Territorial  troops  generally." 


story  of  the  "Eye- Witness" 

By  Col.  E.  D.  Swinton  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 

British  General  Staff. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  world-wide  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  reports 
issued  from  time  to  time  as  coming  from  "  an  eye-witness  at  British  General  Headquarters." 
At  first  these  reports  were  erroneously  ascribed  to  Marshal  French  himself,  and  resulted  in 
much  admiring  comment  on  his  vivid  and  graphic  way  of  reporting.  Later  it  became  known 
that  they  were  the  xvork  of  Col.  Swinton,  who  was  attached  to  Gen.  French's  headquarters  in 
the   capacity   of  "  official   observer." 


I. 


The  Battle  of  the  Aisne  Begins 

[By    the    "Official    Observer,"    Col.    E.    D.    Swinton.] 


General   Headquarters, 

Sept.    18,   1914. 

SEPT.  14,  the  Germans  were  niaking 
a  determined  resistance  along  the 
River  Aisne.  Opposition,  which  it 
was  at  first  thought  might  pos- 
sibly be  of  a  rear-guard  nature,  not  en- 
tailing material  delay  to  our  progress, 
has  developed  and  has  proved  to  be  more 
serious  than  was  anticipated. 

The  action,  now  being  fought  by  the 
Germans  along  their  line,  may,  it  is  true, 
have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  some  strategic  operation  or 
move,  and  may  not  be  their  main  stand. 
But,  if  this  is  so,  the  fighting  is  natu- 
rally on  a  scale  which  as  to  extent  of 
ground  covered  and  duration  of  resist- 
ance, makes  it  undistinguishable  in  its 
progress  from  what  is  known  as  a 
"pitched  battle,"  though  the  enemy  cer- 
tainly showed  signs  of  considerable  dis- 
organization during  the  earlier  days  of 
their  retirement  phase. 

Whether  it  was  originally  intended  by 
them  to  defend  the  position  they  took 
up  as  strenuously  as  they  have  done,  or 
whether  the  delay,  gained  for  them  dur- 
ing the  12th  and  13th  by  their  artillery, 
has  enabled  them  to  develop  their  resist- 
ance and  force  their  line  to  an  extent 


rot  originally  contemplated  cannot  yet  be 
said. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  action 
still  being  contested  is  the  battle  of  the 
Aisne.  The  foe  we  are  fighting  is  just 
across  the  river  along  the  whole  of  our 
front  to  the  east  and  west.  The  struggle 
is  not  confined  to  the  valley  of  that  river, 
though  it  will  probably  bear  its  name. 

The  progress  of  our  operations  and 
the  French  armies  nearest  us  for  the  14th, 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  will  now  be  de- 
scribed : 

On  Monday,  the  14th,  those  of  our 
troops  which  had  on  the  previous  day 
crossed  the  Aisne,  after  driving  in  the 
German  rear  guards  on  that  evening, 
found  portions  of  the  enemy's  forces  in 
prepared  defensive  positions  on  the  right 
bank  and  could  do  little  more  than  se- 
cure a  footing  north  of  the  river.  This, 
however,  they  maintained  in  spite  of  two 
counter-attacks  delivered  at  dusk  and  10 
P.  M.,  in  which  the  fighting  was  severe. 

During  the  14th,  strong  reinforcements 
of  our  troops  were  passed  to  the  north 
bank,  the  troops  crossing  by  ferry,  by 
pontoon  bridges,  and  by  the  remains  of 
permanent  bridges.  Close  co-operation 
with  the  French  forces  was  maintained 
and  the  general  progress  made  Was  good, 
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although  the  opposition  was  vi{forous 
and  the  state  of  the  roads,  after  the 
heavy  rains,  made  movements  slow.  One 
dirision  alone  failed  to  secure  the  ground 
it  expected  to. 

The  First  Army  Corps,  after  repulsing 
repeated  attacks,  captured  600  prisoners 
and  twelve  guns.  The  cavalry  also  took 
a  number  of  prisoners.  Many  of  the  Ger- 
mans taken  belong  to  the  reserve  and 
Landwehr  formations,  which  fact  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  compelled 
to  draw  on  other  classes  of  soldiers  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  his  ranks. 

There  was  a  heavy  rain  throughout 
the  night  of  Sept.  14-15,  and  during  the 
15th.  The  situation  of  the  British  forces 
underwent  no  essential  change.  But  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
defensive  preparations  made  by  the 
enemy  were  more  extensive  than  was  at 
first  apparent. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  these  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  us  to  economize  our 
troops  and  to  secure  protection  from  the 
hostile  artillery  fire,  which  was  very 
fierce,  and  our  men  continued  to  improve 
their  own  intrenchments.  The  Germans 
bombarded  our  lines  nearly  all  day,  using 
heavy  guns,  brought,  no  doubt,  from  be- 
fore Maubeuge,  as  well  as  those  with  the 
corps. 

All  their  counter  attacks,  however, 
failed,  although  in  some  places  they  were 
repeated  six  times.  One  made  on  the 
Fourth  Guards  Brigade  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  slaughter. 

An  attempt  to  advance  slightly,  made 
by  part  of  our  line,  was  unsuccessful  as 
regards  gain  of  g^'ound,  but  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  part  of  the  enemy's  infan- 
try and  artillery. 

Further  counter  attacks  made  during 
the  night  were  beaten  off.  Rain  came  on 
toward  evening  and  continued  intermit- 
tently until  9  A.  M.  on  the  16th.  Be- 
sides adding  to  the  discomfort  of  the  sol- 
diers holding  the  line,  the  wet  weather 
to  some  extent  hampered  the  motor  trans- 
port service,  which  was  also  hindered  by 
broken  bridges. 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  there  was 
little  change  in  the  situation  opposite  the 
British.    The  efforts  made  by  the  enemy 


wer»  less  active  than  on  the  previous 
day,  although  their  bombardment  con- 
tinued throughout  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. Our  artillery  fire  drove  the  defend- 
ers off  one  of  the  salients  of  their  posi- 
tion, but  they  returned  in  the  evening. 
Forty  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Third 
Division. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  situation 
still  remained  unchanged  in  its  essen- 
tials. The  German  heavy  artillery  fire 
was  nAre  active  than  on  the  previous 
day.  The  only  infantry  attacks  made  by 
the  enemy  were  on  the  extreme  right  of 
our  position,  and,  as  had  happened  be- 
fore, were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
chiefly,  on  this  occasion,  by  our  field 
artillery. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  fighting  it  may  be  said  that 
along  the  greater  part  of  our  front  the 
Germans  have  been  driven  back  from  the 
forward  slopes  on  the  north  of  the  river. 
Their  infantry  are  holding  strong  lines 
of  trenches  among  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  numerous  woods  which  crown  the 
slopes.  These  trenches  are  elaborately 
constructed  and  cleverly  concealed.  In 
many  places  there  are  wire  entangle- 
ments and  lengths  of  rabbit  fencing. 

Both  woods  and  open  are  carefully 
aligned,  so  that  they  can  be  swept  by 
rifle  fire  and  machine  gruns,  which  are 
invisible  from  our  side  of  the  valley.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  infantry  trenches 
is  also,  as  a  rule,  under  crossfire  from 
the  field  artillery  placed  on  neighbor- 
ing features  and  under  high-angle  fire 
from  pieces  placed  well  back  behind 
the  woods  on  top  of  the  plateau. 

A  feature  of  this  action,  as  of  the 
previous  fighting,  is  the  use  by  the 
enemy  of  their  numerous  heavy  howitz- 
ers, with  which  they  are  able  to  direct 
long-range  fire  all  over  the  valley  and 
rig^t  across  it.  Upon  these  they  evi- 
dently place  g^reat  reliance. 

Where  our  men  are  holding  the  forked 
edges  of  the  high  ground  on  the  north 
side  they  are  now  strongly  intrenched. 
They  are  well  fed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
wet  weather  of  the  last  week  are  cheer- 
ful and  confident. 

The  bombardment  by   both   sides  has 
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been  very  heavy,  and  on  Sunday,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  was  practically  con- 
tinuous. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
general  din  caused  by  the  reports  of  the 
immense  number  of  heavy  guna  in  ac- 
tion along  our  front  on  Wednesday,  the 
arrival  of  the  French  force  acting 
against  the  German  right  flank  was  at 
once  announced  on  the  east  of  our  front, 
some  miles  away,  by  the  continuous  roar 
of  their  quick-firing  artillery,  with  which 
their  attack  was  opened. 

So  far  as  the  British  are  concerned, 
the  greater  part  of  this  week  has  been 
passed  in  bombardment,  in  gaining 
ground  by  degrees,  and  in  beating  back 
severe  counter-attacks  with  heavy 
slaughter.  Our  casualties  have  been  se- 
vere, but  it  is  probable  that  those  of  the 
enemy  are  heavier. 

The  rain  has  caused  a  great  drop  in 
the  temperature,  and  there  is  more  than 
a  distinct  feeling  of  Autumn  in  the  air, 
especially  in  the  early  mornings. 

On  our  right  and  left  the  French  have 
been  fighting  fiercely  and  have  also  been 
gradually  gaining  gronud.  One  village 
has  already  during  this  battle  been  cap- 
tured and  re-captured  twice  by  each  side, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

The  fighting  has  been  at  close  quar- 
ters and  of  the  most  desperate  nature, 
and  the  streets  of  the  village  are  filled 
with  dead  on  both  sides. 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  which  is 
inspiring  our  allies,  the  following  trans- 
lation of  an  ordre  du  jour,  published  oh 
Sept.  9  after  the  battle  of  Montmirail 
by  the  commander  of  the  French  Fifth 
Army,  is  given: 

Soldiers :  Upon  the  memorable  fields  of 
Montmirail,  of  Vauchamps,  of  Champau- 
bert,  which  a  century  ago  witnessed  the 
victories  of  our  ancestors  over  Blucher's 
Prussians,  your  vigorous  offensive  has 
triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Held  on  his  flanks,  his  centre 
broken,  the  enemy  is  now  retreating  to- 
ward the  east  and  north  by  forced 
marches.  The  most  renowned  army  corps 
of  old  Prussia,  the  contingents  of  West- 
phalia, of  Hanover,  of  Brandenburg,  have 
retired  in  haste  before  you. 

This  first  success  is  no  more  than  the 
prelude.  The  enemy  is  shaken,  but  not 
yet  decisively  beaten.     You  have  still  to 


undergo  severe  hardships,   to   make  long 
marches,  to  fight  hard  battles. 

May  the  image  of  our  country,  soiled  by 
barbarians,  always  remain  before  your 
eyes.  Never  was  it  more  necessary  to 
sacrifice  all  for  her. 

Saluting  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  in 
the  fighting  of  the  last  few  days,  my 
thoughts  turn  toward  you,  the  victors  in 
the  next  battle.  Forward,  soldiers,  for 
France !  FRANCHET  D'ESPERET, 
General    Commanding   the    Fifth    Army. 

Montmirail,  Sept.  9,  1914. 

The  Germans  are  a  formidable  enemy, 
well  trained,  long  prepared,  and  brave. 
Their  soldiers  are  carrying  on  the  con- 
test with  skill  and  valor.  Nevertheless 
they  are  fighting  to  win  anyhow,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  rules  of  fair  play, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  do  not 
hesitate  at  anything  in  order  to  gain 
victory. 

A  large  number  of  the  tales  of  their 
misbehaviors  are  exaggeration  and  some 
of  the  stringent  precautions  they  have 
taken  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  areas  traversed  are 
possibly  justifiable  measures  of  war. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  that  they  have  com- 
mitted atrocities  on  many  occasions  and 
.hey  have  been  guilty  of  brutal  conduct. 

So  many  letters  and  statements  of  our 
wounded  soldiers  have  been  published  in 
our  newspapers  that  the  following 
epistle  from  a  German  soldier  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Infantry  Regiment,  Tenth 
Corps,  to  his  wife  may  also  be  of  inter- 
est: 

"  My  Dear  Wife:  I  have  just  been  living 
through  days  that  defy  imagination.  I 
should  never  have  thought  that  men 
could  stand  it.  Not  a  second  has  passed 
but  my  life  has  been  in  danger,  and  yet 
not  a  hair  of  my  head  has  been  hurt. 

"It  was  horrible!  It  was  ghastly!  but 
I  have  been  saved  for  you  and  for  our 
happiness,  and  I  take  heart  again,  al- 
though I  am  still  terribly  unnerved.  God 
grant  that  I  may  see  you  again  soon, 
and  that  this  horror  may  soon  be  over. 

"  None  of  us  can  do  any  more;  human 
strength  is  at  an  end.  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  about  it.  On  the  5th  of  September 
the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  taking  up 
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a   position   near   St.    Prix,   southeast   of 
Paris. 

"  The  Tenth  Corps,  which  had  made  an 
astonishingly  rapid  advance,  of  course, 
was  attacked  on  Sunday.  Steep  slopes 
led  up  to  the  heights,  which  were  held 
in  considerable  force. 

"  With  our  weak  detachments  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  and  Ninety-first  regi- 
ments we  reached  the  crest  and  came 
under  a  terrible  artillery  fire  that  mowed 
us  down.  However,  we  entered  St.  Prix. 
Hardly  had  we  done  so  than  we  were  met 
with  shell  fire  and  a  violent  fusillade 
from  the  enemy's  infantry. 

"  Our  Colonel  was  badly  wounded — he 
is  the  third  we  have  had.  Fourteen  men 
were  killed  around  me.  We  got  away  in 
a  lull  without  being  hit. 

"The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  September 
we  were  constantly  under  shell  and 
shrapnel  fire  and  suffered  terrible  losses. 
I  was  in  a  house  which  was  hit  several 
times.  The  fear  of  death,  of  agony, 
which  is  in  every  man's  heart,  and  natu- 
rally so,  is  a  terrible  feeling. 

"  How  often  I  have  thought  of  you, 
my  darling,  and  what  I  suffered  in  that 
terrifying  battle,  which  extended  along  a 
front  of  many  miles  near  Montmirail, 
you  cannot  possibly  imagine. 

"  Our  heavy  artillery  was  being  used 
for  the  siege  of  Maubeuge.  We  wanted 
it  badly,  as  the  enemy  had  theirs  in  force 
and  kept  up  a  furious  bombardment.  For 
four  days  I  was  under  artillery  fire.  It 
was  like  hell,  but  a  thousand  times  worse. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  9th  the  order  was 
given  to  retreat,  as  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  to  hold  our  position 
with  our  few  men,  and  we  should  have 
risked  a  terrible  defeat  the  next  day. 
The  First  and  Third  Armies  had  not  been 
able  to  attack  with  us,  as  we  had  ad- 
vanced too  rapidly.  Our  morale  was  ab- 
solutely broken.  In  spite  of  unheard-of 
sacrifices  we  had  achieved  nothing. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  our  army, 
after  fighting  three  great  battles  and 
being  terribly  weakened,  was  sent  against 
a  position  which  the  enemy  had  prepared 
for  three   weeks,   but  naturally   I   know 


nothing  of  the  intentions  of  our  Chiefs; 
they  say  nothing  has  been  lost. 

"  In  a  word,  we  retired  toward  Cor- 
montreuil  and  Rheims  by  forced  marches 
by  day  and  night.  We  hear  that  three 
armies  are  going  to  get  into  line,  intrench 
and  rest,  and  then  start  afresh  our  vic- 
torioua  march  on  Paris.  It  was  not  a 
defeat,  only  a  strategic  retreat.  I  have 
confidence  in  our  Chiefs  that  everything 
will  be  successful. 

"  Our  First  Battalion,  which  has  fought 
with  unparalleled  bravery,  is  reduced 
from  1,200  to  194  men.  These  numbers 
speak  for  themselves." 

Among  the  minor  happenings  of  inter- 
est is  the  following: 

During  a  counter-attack  by  the  Ger- 
man Fifty-third  Regiment  on  positions  of 
the  Northampton  and  Queen's  Regiments 
on  Thursday,  the  17th,  a  force  of  some 
400  of  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  ap- 
proach right  up  to  the  trench  occupied 
by  a  platoon  of  the  former  regiment, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  held  up 
their  hands  and  made  gestures  that  were 
interpreted  as  signs  that  they  wished  to 
surrender.  When  they  were  actually  on 
the  parapet  of  the  trench  held  by  the 
Northamptons  they  opened  fire  on  our 
men  at  point-blank  range. 

Unluckily  for  the  enemy,  however, 
flanking  them  and  only  some  400  yards 
away,  there  happened  to  be  a  machine 
gun  manned  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Queen's.  This  at  once  opened  fire,  cut- 
ting a  lane  through  their  mass,  and  they 
fell  back  to  their  own  trench  with  great 
loss.  Shortly  afterward  they  were  driven 
further  back,  with  additional  loss,  by  a 
battalion  of  Guards  which  came  up  in 
support. 

An  incident,  which  occurred  some  little 
time  ago  during  our  retirement,  is  also 
worthy  of  record.  On  Aug.  28,  during 
the  battle  fought  by  the  French  along 
the  Oise  between  La  Fere  and  Guise,  one 
of  the  French  commanders  desired  to 
make  an  air  reconnoissancflk  It  was 
found,  however,  that  no  observers  were 
available. 

Wishing  to  help  our  allies  as  much  as 
possible  a  British  officer  attached  to  this 
particular   French   army  volunteered   to 
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go  up  with  the  pilot  to  observe.  He  had 
never  been  in  an  aeroplane,  but  he  made 
the  ascent  and  produced  a  valuable  recon- 
noissance  report. 

Incidentally  he  had  a  duel  in  the  air  at 
ai)  altitude  of  6,000  feet  with  the  observer 
of  a  German  Taube  monoplane  which  ap- 
proached. He  fired  several  shots  and 
drove  off  the  hostile  aeroplane.  His 
action  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
French. 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  made 
in  the  press  as  to  the  use  of  Zeppelins 
against  us,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  had  been 
out  on  reconnoissance  every  day  since 
their  arrival  in  France,  have  never  seen 
a  Zeppelin,  though  airships  of  a  non-rigid 
type  have  been  seen  on  two  occasions 
near  Marne. 

Late  one  evening  two  such  were  ob- 
served over  the  German  forces.  An  aero- 
plane was  dispatched  against  them,  but 
in  the  darkness  our  pilots  were  uncertain 
of  the  airship's  nationality  and  did  not 
attack.  It  was  afterward  made  clear 
that  they  could  not  have  been  French. 

A  week  later  an  officer,  reconnoitring 
to  the  flank,  saw  an  airship  over  the  Ger- 
man forces  and  opposite  the  French.  It 
had  no  distinguishing  mark  and  was  as- 
sumed to  belong  to  the  latter,  though  it 
is  now  known  that  it  also  must  have  been 
a  German  craft. 

The  orders  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
are  to  attack  Zeppelins  at  once,  and  there 
is  some  disappointment  at  the  absence 
of  those  targets. 

The  following  special  order  has  been 

issued  today  to  the  troops: 

"  Special  Order  of  the  Day, 

By  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French, 

G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  C.  M.  G., 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Army 

in  the  Field. 

"  September  17,  1914. 
"  Once  more  I  have  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  behavior  of 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  army  under  my  command 
throughout  the  great  battle  of  the  Aisne, 
which  has  been  In  progress  since  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  Inst.,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  which  lasted  from  the  morning  of 
the   6th   to    the    evening    of   the    10th    and 


finally  ended  in  the  precipitate  flight  of 
the  enemy. 

"  When  we  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  position  of  extraordinary  strength, 
carefully  Intrenched  and  prepared  for  de- 
fense by  an  army  and  staff  which,  are 
thorough  adepts  in  such  work,  throughout 
the  13th  and  14th,  that  position  was  most 
gallantly  attacked  by  the  British  forces 
and  the  passage  of  the  Aisne  effected. 
This  is  the  third  day  the  troops  have  been 
gallantly  holding  the  position  they  have 
gained  against  most  desperate  counter-at- 
tacks and  the  hail  of  heavy  artillery. 

"  I  am  unable  to  find  adequately  words 
in  which  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel 
for  their  magnificent  conduct. 

"  The  French  armies  on  our  right  and 
left  are  making  good  progress,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  we  have  only  to  hold  on  with 
tenacity  to  the  ground  we  have  won  for  a 
very  short  time  longer  when  the  Allies 
will  be  again  in  full  pursuit  of  a  beaten 
enemy. 

"  The  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  splen- 
did spirit  of  the  British  army  in  France 
will  carry  all  before  It. 

"  J.    D.    P.    FRENCH,   Field   Marshall, 
"  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  Field." 


11. 


The  Slow  Fight  on  the  Aisne. 

[Made    Public    Sept.    24.] 

THE  enemy  is  still  maintaining  him- 
self along  the  whole  front,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  is  throwing  into 
the  fight  detachments  composed 
of  units  from  different  formations,  the 
active  army,  reserve,  and  Landwehr,  as 
is  shown  by  the  uniforms  of  the  prison- 
ers recently  captured. 

Our  progress,  although  slow  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  the  defensive 
positions  against  which  we  are  pressing, 
has  in  certain  directions  been  contin- 
uous; but  the  present  battle  may  well 
last  for  some  days  more  before  a  deci- 
sion is  reached,  since  it  now  approxi- 
mates somewhat  to  siege  warfare. 

The  Germans  are  making  use  of 
searchlights.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
their  great  strength  in  heavy  artillery, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  are 
employing  material  which  may  have  been 
collected  for  the  siege  of  Paris. 

The  nature  of  the  general  situation 
after  the  operations  of  the   18th,   19th, 
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and  20th  cannot  better  be  summarized 
than  as  expressed  recently  by  a  neigh- 
boring  French  commander  to  his  corps: 
"  Having  repulsed  repeated  and  violent 
counter-attacks  made  by  the  enemy,  we 
have  a  feeling  that  we  have  been  vic- 
torious." 

So  far  as  the  British  are  concerned, 
the  course  of  events  during  these  three 
days  can  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
During  Friday,  the  18th,  artillery  fire 
was  kept  up  intermittently  by  both  sides 
during  daylight.  At  night  the  German 
centre  attacked  certain  portions  of  our 
line,  supporting  the  advance  of  their  in- 
fantry, as  always,  by  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment. But  the  strokes  were  not  deliv- 
ered with  great  vigor,  f:nd  ceased  about 
2  A.  M.  During  the  day's  fighting  an 
aircraft  gun  of  the  Third  Army  Corps 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  a  German 
aeroplane. 

News  also  was  received  that  a  body  of 
French  cavalry  had  demolished  part  of 
the  railway  to  the  north,  so  cutting,  at 
least  temporarily,  one  line  of  communi- 
cation which  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  enemy. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th,  the  bombard- 
ment was  resumed  by  the  Germans  at 
an  early  hour  and  continued  intermit- 
tently under  reply  from  our  own  g^ns. 
Some  of  their  infantry  advanced  from 
cover,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
attacking,  but  on  coming  undsr  fire  they 
retired.  Otherwise  the  day  was  un- 
eventful, except  for  the  activity  of  the 
artillery,  which  is  a  matter  of  normal 
routine  rather  than  an  event. 

Another  hostile  aeroplane  was  brought 
down  by  us,  and  one  of  our  aviators  suc- 
ceeded in  dropping  several  bombs  over 
the  German  line,  one  incendiary  bomb 
falling  with  considerable  effect  on  a 
transport  park  near  La  Fere. 

A  buried  store  of  the  enemy's  muni- 
tions of  war  was  also  found,  not  far  from 
the  Aisne,  ten  wagon  loads  of  live  shell 
and  two  wagon  loads  of  cable  being  dug 
up.  Traces  were  discovered  of  large 
quantities  of  stores  having  been  burned 
— all  tending  to  show  that  as  far  back  as 
the  Aisne  the  German  retirement  was 
hurried. 

There  was  a  strong  wind  during  the 


day,  accompanied  by  a  driving  rain.  Thia 
militated  against  the  aerial  reconnoia- 
sance. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th,  nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  until  the  afternoon, 
when  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds 
and  an  interval  of  feeble  sunshine,  which 
was  hardly  powerful  enough  to  warm 
the  soaKing  troops.  The  Germans  took 
advantage  of  this  brief  spell  of  fine 
weather  to  make  several  counter-attacks 
against  different  points.  These  were  all 
repulsed  with  loss  to  the  enemy,  but  the 
casualties  incurred  by  us  were  by  no 
means  light. 

In  one  section  of  our  firing  line  the 
occupants  of  the  trenches  were  under 
the  impression  that  they  heard  a  mili- 
tary band  in  the  enemy's  lines  just  be- 
fore the  attack  developed.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  German  infantry  started 
their  advance  with  bands  playing. 

The  offensive  against '  one  or  two 
points  was  rei.ewed  at  dusk,  with  no 
greater  success.  The  brunt  of  the  re- 
sistance has  naturally  fallen  upon  the 
infantry.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  drenched  to  the  skin  for  some 
days  and  their  trenches  have  been  deep 
in  mud  and  water,  and  in  spite  of  the 
incessant  night  alarms  and  the  almost 
continuous  bombardment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  they  have  on  every 
occasion  been  ready  for  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry when  the  latter  attempted  to  as- 
sault, and  they  have  beaten  them  back 
with  great  loss.  Indeed,  the  sight  of  the 
Pickelhauben  [German  spiked  helmets] 
coming  up  has  been  a  positive  relief 
after  long,  trying  hours  of  inaction 
under  shell  fire. 

The  object  of  the  great  proportion  of 
artillery  the  Germans  employ  is  to  beat 
doAvn  the  resistance  of  their  enemy  by 
concentrated  and  prolonged  fire,  to  shat- 
ter their  nerves  with  high  explosives, 
before  the  infantry  attack  is  launched. 
They  seem  to  have  relied  on  doing  this 
with  us,  but  they  have  not  done  so, 
though  it  has  taken  them  several  costly 
experiments  to  discover  this  fact. 

From  statements  of  prisoners  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed by  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  their  heavy  guns,  which,  despite  the 
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actual  losses  inflicted,  has  not  been  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  colossal  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition,  which  has 
really  been  wasted.  By  this  it  is  not 
implied  that  their  artillery  fire  is  not 
good;  it  is  more  than  good — it  is  excel- 
lent. But  the  British  soldier  is  a  diffi- 
cult person  to  impress  or  depress,  even 
by  immense  shells  filled  with  a  high  ex- 
plosive which  detonate  with  terrific  vio- 
lence and  form  craters  large  enough  to 
act  as  graves  for  five  horses. 

The  German  howitzer  shells  are  from 
8  to  9  inches  in  calibre,  and  on  impact 
they  send  up  columns  of  greasy  black 
smoke.  On  account  of  this  they  are 
irreverently  dubbed  "  coal  boxes,"  "  black 
Marias,"  or  "  Jack  Johnsons "  by  the 
soldiers.  Men  who  take  things  in  this 
spirit  are,  it  seems,  likely  to  throw  out 
the  calculations  based  on  the  loss  of 
morale  so  carefully  framed  by  the  Ger- 
man military  philosophers. 

A  considerable  amount  of  information 
has  been  gleaned  from  prisoners.  It  has 
been  gathered  that  our  bombardment  on 
the  15th  produced  a  great  impression. 
The  opinion  is  also  reported  that  our 
infantry  make  such  good  use  of  ground 
that  the  German  companies  are  deci- 
mated by  our  rifle  fire  before  the  British 
soldier  can  be  seen. 

From  an  official  diary  captured  by 
the  First  Army  Corps  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  German  corps  contains  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  units.  If  the 
composition  of  the  other  corps  is  similar, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  present 
efficiency  of  the  enemy's  forces  is  in 
no  way  comparable  with  what  it  was 
when  the  war  commenced. 

The  losses  in  officers  are  noted  as 
having  been  especially  severe.  A  bri- 
gade is  stated  to  be  commanded  by  a 
Major;  some  companies  of  food  guards 
by  one-year  volunteers;  while  after  the 
battle  of  Montmirail  one  regiment  lost 
fifty-five  out  of  sixty  officers.  The 
prisoners  recently  captured  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  march  on  Paris  has 
failed  and  that  their  forces  are  retreat- 
ing, but  state  that  the  object  of  this 
movement  is  explained  by  the  officers 
as  being  to  withdraw  into  closer  touch 


with    the   supports,   which   have    stayed 
too  far  in  the  rear. 

The  officers  are  also  endeavoring  to 
encourage  the  troops  by  telling  them 
that  they  will  be  at  home  by  Christmas. 
A  large  number  of  the  men  believe  that 
they  are  beaten.  Following  is  an  extract 
from  one  document: 

"  With  the  English  troops  we  have 
great  difficulties.  They  have  a  queer 
way  of  causing  losses  to  the  enemy. 
They  make  good  trenches,  in  which  they 
wait  patiently;  they  carefully  measure 
the  ranges  for  their  rifle  fire,  and  they 
open  a  truly  hellish  fire  on  the  unsus- 
pecting cavalry.  This  was  the  reason 
that  we  had  such  heavy  losses. 

"  According  to  our  officers,  the  Eng- 
lish striking  forces  are  exhausted;  the 
English  people  really  never  wanted  war." 

From  another  source :  "  The  English 
are  very  brave  and  fight  to  the  last  man. 
One  of  our  companies  has  lost  130  men 
out  of  240." 

The  following  letter,  which  refers  to 
the    fighting    on    the    Aisne,    has    been 
printed  and  circulated  to  the  troops: 
Letter   Found  on   German   Officer 
OF  Seventh  Reserve  Corps: 

Cerny,  South  of  Laon,  Sept.  14,  1914. 

My  Dear  Parents :  Our  corps  has  the 
task  of  holding  the  heights  south  of  Cerny 
in  all  circumstances  until  the  Fourteenth 
Corps  on  our  left  flank  can  grip  the  ene- 
my's flank.  On  our  right  are  other  corps. 
We  are  fighting  with  the  English  Guards, 
Highlanders,  and  Zouaves.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  have  been  enormous.  For  the 
most  part  this  is  due  to  the  too  brilliant 
French  artillery. 

The  English  are  marvelously  trained  in 
making  use  of  ground.  One  never  sees 
them,  and  one  is  constantly  under  fire. 
The  French  airmen  perform  wonderful 
feats.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  As 
soon  as  an  airman  has  flown  over  us,  icn 
minutes  later  we  get  their  shrapnel  fire  in 
our  positions.  We  have  little  artillery  in 
our  corps;  without  it  we  cannot  get  for- 
ward. 

Three  days  ago  our  division  took  pos- 
session of  those  heights  and  dug  itself  in. 
Two  days  ago,  early  in  the  morning,  we 
were  attacked  by  an  immensely  superior 
English  force,  one  brigade  and  two  bat- 
talions, and  were  turned  out  of  our  posi- 
tions. The  fellows  took  five  guns  from  us. 
It  was  a  tremendous  hand-to-hand  fight. 

How  I  escaped  myself  I  am  not  clear. 
I  then  had  to  bring  up  supports  ^on  foot. 
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My  horM  waa  wounded,  and  the  othera 
were  too  far  In  the  rear.  Then  came  up 
the  Quarda  Jager  Battalion.  Fourth 
Jairer,  Sixth  Regrlment,  Reserve  ReKlment 
Thirteen,  and  Landwehr  ReglmenU  Thir- 
teen and  Sixteen,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
artillery  we  drove  the  fellows  out  of  the 
position  asain.  Our  machine  gruns  did 
excellent  work ;  the  English  fell  in  heapa. 

In  our  battalion  three  Iron  Crosses 
have  been  given,  one  to  C.  O.,  one  to  Capt. 

.   and   one  to  Surgeon  .      [Names 

probably  deleted.]  Let  us  hope  that  we 
■hall  be  the  lucky  ones  next  time. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle 
I  had  only  one  piece  of  bread  and  no 
water.  I  spent  the  night  in  the  rain  with- 
out my  overcoat.  The  rest  of  my  kit  was 
on  the  horses  which  had  been  left  behind 
with  the  baggage  and  which  cannot  come 
up  into  the  battle  because  as  soon  aa  you 
put  your  nose  up  from  behind  cover  the 
bullets  whistle. 

War  is  terrible.  We  are  all  hoping  that 
a  decisive  battle  will  end  the  war,  as  our 
troops  already  have  got  round  Paris.  If 
we  beat  the  English  the  French  resistance 
will  soon  be  broken.  Russia  will  be  very 
quickly  dealt  with ;  of  this  there  is  no 
doubt. 

We  received  splendid  help  from  the  Aus- 
train  heavy  artillery  at  Maubeuge.  They 
bombarded  Fort  Cerfontaine  in  such  a 
way  that  there  was  not  ten  meters  a 
parapet  which  did  not  show  enormous 
craters  made  by  the  shells.  The  armored 
turrets  were  found  upside  down. 

Yesterday  evening,  about  6,  in  the  valley 
in  which  our  reserves  stood  there  was 
such  a  terrible  cannonade  that  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  sky  but  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
We  had  few  casualties. 

Recently  a  pilot  and  observer  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  were  forced  by  a 
breakage  in  their  aeroplane  to  descend  in 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  pilot  managed  to 
pancake  his  machine  down  to  earth,  and 
the  two  escaped  into  some  thick  under- 
growth in  the  woods. 

The  enemy  came  up  and  seized  and 
smashed  the  machine,  but  did  not  search 
for  our  men  with  much  zeal.  The  latter 
lay  hid  till  dark  and  then  found  their 
way  to  the  Aisne,  across  which  they 
swam,  reaching  camp  in  safety,  but  bare- 
footed. 

Numerous  floating  bridges  have  been 
thrown  across  the  Aisne  and  some  of 
the  pontoon  bridges  have  been  repaired 
under  fire.  On  the  20th,  Lieut,  [name 
deleted]  of  the  Third  Signal  Corps, 
Royal  Engineers,  was  unfortunately 
drowned  while  attempting  to  swim  across 


the  river  with  a  cable  in  order  to  open  up 
fresh  telegraphic  communication  on  the 
north  side. 

Espionage  is  still  carried  on  by  the 
enemy  to  a  considerable  extent.  Re- 
cently the  lluspicions  of  some  of  the 
French  troops  were  aroused  by  coming 
across  a  farm  from  which  the  horses 
had  been  removed.  After  some  search 
they  discovered  a  telephone  which  was 
connected  by  an  underground  cable  with 
the  German  lines,  and  the  owner  of  the 
farm  paid  the  penalty  in  the  usual  way 
in  war  for  his  treachery. 

After  some  cases  of  village  fighting 
which  occurred  earlier  in  the  war  it  was 
reported  by  some  of  our  officers  that 
the  Germans  had  attempted  to  approach 
to  close  quarters  by  forcing  prisoners  to 
inarch  in  front  of  them.  The  Germans 
have  recently  repeated  the  same  trick 
on  a  larger  scale  against  the  French,  as 
is  shown  by  the  copy  of  an  order  printed 
below.  It  is  therein  referred  to  as  a 
ruse,  but,  if  that  term  can  be  accepted, 
a  distinctly  illegal  ruse. 

"  During  a  recent  night  attack,"  the 
order  reads,  "  the  Germans  drove  a  col- 
umn of  French  prisoners  in  front  of 
them.  This  action  is  to  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  all  our  troops  (1)  in  order 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  such 
a  dastardly  ruse;  (2)  in  order  that  every 
soldier  may  know  how  the  Germans 
treat  their  prisoners.  Our  troops  must 
not  forget  if  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  prisoners  the  Germans  will  not 
fail  to  expose  them  to  French  bullets." 

Further  evidence  has  now  been  col- 
lected of  the  misuse  of  the  white  flag 
and  other  sigrns  of  surrender.  During 
an  action  on  the  17th,  owing  to  this,  one 
officer  was  shot.  During  recent  fighting, 
also,  some  Geiman  ambulance  wagons 
advanced  in  order  to  collect  the  wounded. 
An  order  to  cease  firing  was  conse- 
quently given  to  our  guns,  which  were 
firing  on  this  particular  section  of 
ground.  The  German  battery  command- 
ers at  once  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  action  to  climb  up  their  observation 
ladders  and  on  to  a  haystack  to  locate 
our  guns,  which  soon  afterward  came 
under  a  far  more  accurate  fire  than  any 
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to  which  they  had  been  subjected  up  to 
that  time. 

A  British  officer,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  and  has  since  escaped, 
reports  that  while  a  prisoner  he  saw  men 
who  had  been  fighting  subsequently  put 
on  Red  Cross  brassards. 

That  irregular  use  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Geneva  Convention  is  not 
uncommon  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
on  one  occasion  men  in  the  uniform  of 
combatant  units  have  been  captured 
wearing  a  Red  Cross  brassard  hastily 
slipped  over  the  arm.  The  excuse  given 
has  been  that  they  had  been  detailed  after 
the  fight  to  look  after  the  wounded. 

It  is  reported  by  a  cavalry  officer  that 
the  driver  of  a  motor  car  with  a  machine 
gun  mounted  on  it,  which  was  captured, 
was  wearing  a  Red  Cross. 

Full  details  of  the  actual  damage  done 
to  the  cathedral  at  Rheims  will  doubtless 
have  been  cabled  home,  so  that  no  de- 
scription of  it  is  necessary.  The  Ger- 
mans bombarded  the  cathedral  twice  with 
their  heavy  artillery. 

One  reason  it  caught  alight  so  quickly 
was  that  on  one  side  of  it  was  some  scaf- 
folding which  had  been  erected  for 
restoration  work.  Straw  had  also  been 
laid  on  the  floor  for  the  reception  of 
the  German  wounded.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  French  that  practically  all  the 
German  wounded  were  successfully  ex- 
tricated from  the  burning  building. 

There  was  no  justification  on  military 
grounds  for  this  act  of  vandalism,  which 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  exaspera- 
tion born  of  failure — a  sign  of  impotence 
rather  than  strength.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  well-known  hotel  not  far  from  the 
cathedral,  which  was  kept  by  a  German, 
was  not  touched. 


III. 

Two  September  Days. 

[Made  Public  Sept.  28.] 

FOR   four   days   there   has   been   a 
comparative    lull    all    along    our 
front.     This  has  been  acompan- 
ied  by  a   spell   of  fine  weather, 
though  the  nights  have  been  much  colder. 
One   cannot   have    everything,    however, 


and  one  evil  result  of  the  sunshine  has 
been  the  release  of  flies,  which  were 
torpid  during  the  wet  days. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  to  relieve  by 
fresh  troops  the  men  who  have  been  on 
the  firing  line  for  some  time.  Several 
units,  therefore,  have  received  their 
baptism  of  fire  during  the  week. 

Since  the  last  letter  left  headquarters 
evidence  has  been  received  which  points 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  counter  at- 
tacks on  the  night  of  Sept.  20  German 
detachments  of  infantry  fired  into  each 
other.  This  was  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient  of  a  converging  advance  in  the 
dark.  Opposite  one  portion  of  our  posi- 
tion considerable  massing  of  hostile 
forces  was  observed  before  dark.  Some 
hours  later  a  furious  fusilade  was  heard 
in  front  of  our  line,  though  no  bullets 
came  over  our  trenches. 

This  narrative  begins  with  Sept.  21 
and  covers  only  two  days.  There  was 
but  little  rain  on  Sept.  21  and  the  weather 
took  a  turn  for  the  better,  which  has 
been  maintained.  The  action  has  been 
practically  confined  to  the  artillery,  our 
guns  at  one  point  shelling  and  driving 
the  enemy,  who  endeavored  to  construct  a 
redoubt. 

The  Germans  expended  a  large  num- 
ber of  heavy  shells  in  a  long  range  bom- 
bardment of  the  village  of  Missy  (De- 
partment of  the  Aisne).  Reconnoitring 
parties  sent  out  during  the  night  of  Sept. 
21-22  discovered  some  deserted  trenches. 
In  them  or  in  the  woods  over  100  dead 
and  wounded  were  picked  up.  A  number 
of  rifles,  ammunition  and  equipment  were 
also  found.  There  were  other  signs  that 
portions  of  the  enemy's  forces  had  with- 
drawn some  distance. 

The  weather  was  also  fine  on  Sept. 
22  with  less  wind,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  uneventful  days  we  have  passed 
since  we  reached  the  Aisne,  that  is, 
uneventful  for  the  British.  There  was 
less  artillery  work  on  either  side,  the 
Germans  giving  the  village  of  Paissy 
(Aisne)  a  taste  of  the  "Jack  Johnsons." 
The  spot  thus  honored  is  not  far  from 
the  ridge  where  there  has  been  some  of 
the  most  severe  close  fighting  in  which 
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we  have  taken  part  All  over  this  No 
Man's  Land,  between  the  lines,  bodies  of 
German  infantrymen  were  still  lying  in 
heaps  where  they  had  fallen  at  different 
times. 

Espionage  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Germans 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  further  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  They  have  evi- 
dently never  forgotten  the  saying  of 
Frederick  the  Great:  "  When  Marshall 
Soubise  goes  to  war  he  is  followed  by  a 
hundred  cooks.  When  I  take  the  field 
I  am  preceded  by  a  hundred  spies."  In- 
deed until  about  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  a  paragraph  in  their  field  service 
regulations  directing  that  the  service  of 
protection  in  the  field,  such  as  outposts 
and  advance  guards,  should  always  be 
supplemented  by  a  system  of  espionage. 
Although  such  instructions  are  no  longer 
made  public  the  Germans,  as  is  well 
known,  still  carry  them  into  effect. 

Apart  from  the  more  elaborate  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  in  peace 
time  for  obtaining  information  by  paid 
agents  some  of  the  methods  which  are 
being  employed  for  the  collection  or  con- 
veyance of  intelligence  are  as  follows: 

Men  in  plain  clothes  signal  the  Ger- 
man lines  from  points  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  by  means  of  colored  lights 
at  nights  and  puffs  of  smoke  from  chim- 
neys in  the  day  time.  Pseudo  laborers 
working  in  the  fields  between  the  armies 
have  been  detected  conveying  informa- 
tion. Persons  in  plain  clothes  have  acted 
as  advanced  scouts  to  the  German  caval- 
ry when-  advancing. 

German  officers  or  soldiers  in  plain 
clothes  or  French  or  British  uniforms 
have  remained  in  localities  evacuated  by 
the  Germans  in  order  to  furnish  them 
with  intelligence.  One  spy  of  this  kind 
was  found  by  our  troops  hidden  in  a 
church  tower.  His  presence  was  only 
discovered  through  the  erratic  move- 
ments of  the  hands  of  the  church  clock, 
which  he  was  using  to  signal  his  friends 
by  an  improvised  semaphore  code.  Had 
this  man  not  been  seized  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  signalled  the  time  of  ar- 
rival and  the  exact  position  of  the  head- 
quarters staff  of  the  force  and  a  high 


explosive    shell    would    then    have    mys- 
teriously dropped  on  the  building. 

Women  spies  have  also  been  caught. 
Secret  agents  have  been  found  at  rail 
heads  observuig  entrainments  and  de- 
trainments.  ft  is  a  simple  matter  for 
spies  to  mix  with  refugees  who  are  mov- 
ing about  to  and  from  their  homes,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  our  troops,  who  speak 
neither  French  nor  German,  to  detect 
them.  The  French  have  also  found  it 
necessary  to  search*  villages  and  casual 
wayfarers  on  the  roads  and  to  search  for 
carrier  pigeons. 

Among  the  precautions  taken  by  us 
against  spying  is  the  following  notice 
printed  in   French,  posted  up: 

"  Motor  cars  and  bicycles  other  than 
those  carrying  soldiers  In  uniform  may 
not  circulate  on  the  roads.  Inhabitants 
may  not  leave  the  localities  In  which  they 
reside  between  0  P.  M.  and  0  A.  M.  In- 
habitants may  not  quit  their  homes  after 
8  P.  M.  No  person  may  on  any  pretext 
pass  through  the  British  lines  without  an 
authorization  countersigned  by  a  British 
officer." 

Events  have  moved  so  quietly  for  the 
last  two  months  that  anything  connected 
with  the  mobilization  of  the  British  expe- 
ditionary  force   is   now  ancient   history. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  extract  from 
a  German  order  is  evidence  of  the  mysti- 
fication of  the  army  and  a  tribute  to  the 
value  of  the  secrecy  which  was  so  well 
and  so  loyally  maintained  in  England  at 
♦  he  time: 
"  Tenth  Reserve  Army   Corps  Headquar- 
ters, 
•'  Mont  St.  Guibert.  Aug.  20.  1914. 
"  Corps  Order,  Aug.   20. 
"  The    French    troops    in    front    of    the 
Tenth    Army    Corps   have   retreated    south 
across  the  Sambre.     Part  of  the   Belgium 
army  has  been  withdrawn  from  Antwerp. 
It  is   reported   that  an   English   army  has 
disembarked   at  Calais  and   Boulogne,   en 
route  to  Brussels." 


IV. 
Fighting  in  the  Air. 

[Made    Public   Sept.    29.] 

WEDNESDAY,    Sept.    23,  was   a 
perfect  Autumn  day.    It  passed 
without    incident    as    regards 
major     operations.     Although 
the  enemy  concentrated  their  heavy  ar- 
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tiller  y  upon  the  plateau  near  Passy, 
nothing  more  than  inconvenience  was 
caused. 

The  welcome  absence  of  wind  gave  our 
airmen  a  chance  of  which  they  took  full 
advantage  by  gathering  much  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  one  of  our  avi- 
ators, who  had  been  particularly  active 
in  annoying  the  enemy  by  dropping 
bombs,  was  wounded  in  a  duel  in  the 
air. 

Being  alone  on  a  single-seated  mono- 
plane, he  was  not  able  to  use  his  rifle, 
and  while  circling  above  a  German  two- 
seated  .machine  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
within  pistol  shot  he  was  hit  by  the 
observer  of  the  German  machine,  who 
was  armed  with  a  rifle.  He  managed 
to  fly  back  over  our  lines,  and  by  great 
good  luck  he  descended  close  to  a  motor 
ambulance,  which  at  once  conveyed  him 
to  a  hospital. 

Against  this  may  be  set  off  the  fact 
that  another  of  our  flyers  exploded  a 
bomb  among  some  led  artillery  horses, 
killing  several  and  stampeding  the 
others. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  21,  the  fine 
weather  continued,  as  did  the  lull  in  the 
action,  the  heavy  German  shells  falling 
mostly  near  Pargnan,  twelve  miles 
south-southeast  of  Laon. 

On  both  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the 
weather  was  so  fine  that  many  flights 
were  made  by  the  aviators,  French, 
British,  and  German.  These  produced 
a  corresponding  activity  among  the  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

So  still  and  clear  was  the  atmos- 
phere toward  evening  on  Wednesday  and 
during  the  whole  of  Thursday  that  to 
those  not  especially  on  the  lookout  the 
presence  of  aeroplanes  high  up  above 
them  was  first  made  known  by  the 
bursting  of  the  projectiles  aimed  at 
them.  The  puffs  of  smoke  from  the 
detonation  shell  hung  in  the  air  for 
minutes  on  end,  like  balls  of  fleece  cot- 
ton, before  they  slowly  expanded  and 
were  dissipated. 

From  the  places  mentioned  as  being 
tftie  chief  targets  for  the  enemy's  heavy 
howitzers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ger- 
mans   are    not    inclined    to    concentrate 


their  fire  systematically  upon  definite 
areas  in  which  their  aviators  think  they 
have  located  our  guns,  or  upon  village.^ 
where  it  is  imagined  our  troops  may  be 
billeted.  The  result  will  be  to  give 
work  to  local  builders. 

The  growing:  resemblance  of  this 
battle  to  siege  warfare  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  fact  that  the  later 
actions  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  as- 
sumed a  similar  character  was  thought 
by  many  to  have  been  due  to  excep- 
tional causes,  such  as  the  narrowness 
of  the  theatre  of  operations  between  the 
Chinese  frontier  on  the  west  and  the 
mountainous  country  of  Northern  Korea 
on  the  east;  the  lack  of  roads,  which 
limited  the  extent  of  ground  over  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  rival  armies  to 
manoeuvre,  and  the  fact  that  both  forces 
were  tied  to  one  line  of  railroad. 

Such  factors  are  not  exerting  any  in- 
fluence on  the  present  battle.  Never- 
theless, a  similar  situation  has  been 
produced,  owing  firstly  to  the  immense 
power  of  resistance  possessed  by  an 
army  which  is  amply  equipped  with 
heavy  artillery  and  has  sufficient  time 
to  fortify  itself,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
vast  size  of  the  forces  engaged,  which 
at  the  present  time  stretch  more  than 
half  way  across  France. 

The  extent  of  the  country  covered  is 
so  great  as  to  render  slow  any  efforts 
to  manoeuvre  and  march  around  to  a 
flank  in  order  to  escape  the  costly  ex- 
pedient of  a  frontal  attack  against 
heavily  fortified  positions. 

To  state  that  the  methods  of  attack 
must  approximate  more  closely  to  those 
of  siege  warfare  the  greater  the  re- 
semblance of  the  defenses  to  those  of 
a  fortress  is  a  platitude,  but  it  is  one 
which  will  bear  repetition  if  it  in  any 
way  assists  to  make  the  present  situa-. 
tion  clear. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position 
on  the  Aisne  was  not  hastily  selected  by 
the  German  Staff  after  the  retreat  had 
begun.  From  the  choice  of  ground,  and 
the  care  with  which  the  fields  of  fire 
had  been  arranged  to  cover  all  possible 
avenues  of  approach,  and  from  the 
amount  of  work  already  carried-  out,  it 
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is  clear  that  the  contingency  of  having 
to  act  on  the  defensive  was  not  over- 
looked when  the  details  of  the  strate- 
gically offensive  campaign  were  ar- 
ranged. 


V. 

Technique  of  This  Warfare. 

[Made  Public  Oct.  9.] 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  30,  merely 
marked  another  day's  progress 
in  the  gradual  development 
of  the  situation,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  no  activity  beyond  slight 
attacks  by  the  enemy.  There  was  also 
artillery  fire  at  intervals.  One  of  our 
airmen  succeeded  in  dropping  nine 
bombs,  some  of  which  fell  on  the  enemy's 
rolling  stock  collected  on  the  railway 
near  Laon.  Some  of  the  enemy's  front 
trenches  were  found  empty  at  night;  but 
nothing  much  can  be  deduced  from  this 
fact,  for  they  are  frequently  evacuated 
in  this  way,  no  doubt  to  prevent  the  men 
in  the  back  lines  firing  on  their  comrades 
in  front  of  them. 

Thursday,  Oct.  1,  was  a  most  perfect 
Autumn  day,  and  the  most  peaceful  that 
there  has  been  since  the  two  forces  en- 
gaged on  the  Aisne.  There  was  only 
desultory  gunfire  as  targets  offered. 
During  the  night  the  enemy  made  a  few 
new  trenches.  A  French  aviator  dropped 
one  bomb  en  a  railway  station  and  three 
bombs  on  troops  massed  near  it. 

The  weather  on  Friday,  the  2d,  was 
very  misty  in  the  early  hours,  and  it  con- 
tinued hazy  until  the  late  afternoon,  be- 
coming thicker  again  at  night.  The  Ger- 
mans were  driven  out  of  a  mill  which 
they  had  occupied  as  an  advanced  post, 
their  guns  and  machine  guns  which  sup- 
ported it  being  knocked  out  one  by  one 
by  well-directed  artillery  fire  from  a 
flank.  During  the  night  they  made  the 
usual  two  attacks  on  the  customary  spot 
in  our  lines,  and  as  on  previous  occasions 
were  repulsed.  Two  of  their  trenches 
were  captured  and  filled  in.  Our  loss 
was  six  men  wounded. 


Up  to  Sept.  21  the  air  mileage  made 
by  our  airmen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  amounted  to  87,000  miles,  an  aver- 
age of  2,000  yiles  per  day,  the  total 
equaling  nearly  four  times  the  circuit  of 
the  world.  The  total  time  spent  in  the 
air  was  1,400  hours. 

There  are  many  points  connected  with 
the  fighting  methods  of  either  side  that 
may  be  of  interest.  The  following  de- 
scription was  given  by  a  battalion  com- 
mander who  has  been  at  the  front  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  has 
fought  both  in  the  open  and  behind  in- 
trenchments.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  only  represents  the  experi- 
ences of  a  particular  unit.  It  deals  with 
the  tactics  of  the  enemy's  infantry: 

The  important  points  to  watch  are  the 
heads  of  valleys  and  ravines,  woods — espe- 
cially those  on  the  sides  of  hollow  g^round 
— and  all  dead  ground  to  the  front  and 
flanks.  The  German  officers  are  sl<illed 
in  leading  troops  forward  under  cover,  in 
closed  bodies,  but  once  the  latter  are  de- 
ployed and  there  is  no  longer  direct  per- 
sonal leadership  the  men  will  not  face 
heavy  fire.  Sometimes  the  advance  is 
made  in  a  series  of  lines,  with  the  men 
well  opened  out  at  five  or  six  paces  in- 
terval ;  at  other  times  it  is  made  in  a  line, 
with  the  men  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
followed  in  all  cases  by  supports  In  close 
formation.  The  latter  either  waver  when 
the  front  line  is  checked,  or  crowd  on  to 
It,  moving  forward  under  the  orders  of 
their  officers,  and  the  mass  forms  a  mag- 
nificent target.  Prisoners  have  described 
the  fire  of  our  troops  as  pinning  them  to 
the  ground,  and  this  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  their  action. 

When  the  Germans  are  not  heavily 
intrenched  no  great  losses  are  Incurred 
In  advancing  against  them  by  the  meth- 
ods in  which  the  British  Army  has  been 
Instructed.  For  Instance,  In  one  attack 
over  fairly  open  ground  against  about  an 
equal  force  of  Infantry  sheltered  in  a 
sunken  road  and  In  ditches  we  lost  only  10 
killed  and  CO  wounded,  while  over  400  of 
the  enemy  surrendered  after  about  50  had 
been  killed.  Each  side  had  the  support  of 
a  battery,  but  the  fight  for  superiority 
from  Infantry  fire  took  place  at  about  700 
yards  and  lasted  only  half  an  hour.  When 
the  Germans  were  wavering  some  of  them 
put  up  the  white  flag,  but  others  went 
on  firing,  and  our  men  continued  to  do 
the  same.  Eventually  a  large  number  of 
white  flags,  improvised  from  handkei^ 
chiefs,  pieces  of  shirt,  white  biscuit  bags. 
Ac,  were  exhibited  all  along  the  line,  and 
many  men  hoisted  their  helmets  on  their 
rifles. 
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In  the  fighting  behind  intrenchments  the 
Germans  endeavor  to  gain  ground  by 
making  advances  in  line  at  dusk  or  just 
before  dawn,  and  then  digging  themselves 
In,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  they  may 
eventually  get  so  near  as  to  be  able,  as 
at  manoeuvres,  to  reach  the  hostile 
trenches  in  a  single  rush.  They  have  never 
succeeded  in  doing  this  against  us.  If  by 
creeping  up  in  dead  ground  they  do  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  ground  by  night,  they  are 
easily  driven  back  by  fire  in  the  morning. 
A  few  of  the  braver  men  sometimes  re- 
main behind,  at  ranges  of  even  300  or 
400  yards,  and  endeavor  to  inflict  losses 
by  sniping.  Sharpshooters,  also,  are  often 
noticed  in  trees  or  wriggling  about  until 
they  get  good  cover.  The  remedy  is  to 
take  the  initiative  and  detail  men  to  deal 
with  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 

A  few  night  attacks  have  been  mad© 
against  us.  Before  one  of  them  a  party 
crept  up  close  to  the  British  line  and  set 
alight  a  hayrick,  so  that  it  should  form  a 
beacon  on  which  the  centre  of  the  attack- 
ing line  marched.  Generally,  however, 
in  the  night  and  early  morning  attacks, 
groups  of  forty  or  fifty  men  have  come 
on,  the  groups  sometimes  widely  separated 
from  one  another  and  making  every  en- 
deavor to  obtain  any  advantage  from 
cover.  Light  balls  and  searchlights  have 
on  some  occasions  been  used.  Latterly 
the  attacks  have  become  more  and  more 
half-hearted.  Against  us  the  enemy  has 
never  closed  with  the  bayonet.  The  Ger- 
man trenches  I  have  seen  were  deep 
enough  to  shelter  a  man  when  firing 
standing,  and  had  a  step  down  in  rear 
for  the  supports  to  sit  in. 

As  regards  our  own  men,  there  was  at 
first  considerable  reluctance  to  intrench, 
as  has  always  been  the  case  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war.  Now,  however, 
having  bought  experience  dearly,  their 
defenses  are  such  that  they  can  defy  the 
German  artillery  fire. 


VI. 
Becomes  an  Artillery  Duel. 

[Made  Public  Oct.  10.] 

COMPARATIVE  calm  on  our  front 
has   continued  through   the   fine 
and  considerably  warmer  weather. 
The    last    six    days    have    been 
slightly  misty  with  clouds  hanging  low, 
so  that   conditions  have  not  been   very 
favorable  for  aerial  reconnoissance. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  quickly  the  habit  is  acquired, 


even  by  those  who  are  not  aviators,  of 
thinking  of  the  weather  in  terms  of  its 
suitability  for  flying.  There  has  been  a 
bright  moon  also,  which  has  militated 
against  night  attacks. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  3,  practically  noth- 
ing happened,  except  that  each  side 
shelled  the  other. 

Toward  evening  on  Sunday,  Oct.  4, 
there  was  a  similar  absence  of  activity. 
Opposite  one  portion  of  our  line  the  en- 
emy's bands  played  patriotic  airs,  and 
the  audiences  which  gathered  gave  a 
chance  to  our  waiting  howitzers. 

Not  only  do  their  regimental  bands 
perform  occasionally,  but  with  their 
proverbial  fondness  for  music  the  Ger- 
mans have  in  some  places  gramaphones 
in  their  trenches. 

On  Monday,  the  5th,  there  were  three 
separate  duels  in  the  air  between  French 
and  German  aviators,  one  of  which  was 
visible  from  our  trenc'.-es.  Two  of  the 
struggles  were,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
indecisive,  but  in  the  third  the  French 
airmen  were  victorious,  and  brought 
down  their  opponents,  both  of  whom 
were  killed  by  machine  gun  fire.  The 
observer  was  so  burned  as  to  be  un- 
recognizable. 

During  the  day  some  men  of  the  Land- 
wehr  were  taken  prisoners  by  us.  They 
were  in  very  poor  condition  and  wept 
copiously  when  captured.  One,  on  being 
asked  what  he  was  crying  for,  explained 
that  though  they  had  been  advised  to 
surrender  to  the  English,  they  believed 
that  they  would  be  shot. 

On  that  evening  our  airmen  had  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  paid  to  them, 
both  by  the  German  aviators  and  their 
artillery  of  every  description. 

One  of  our  infantry  patrols  discovered 
150  dead  Germans  in  a  wood,  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  our  front.  We  sent  a 
party  out  to  bury  them,  but  it  was  fired 
upon  and  had  to  withdraw. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  the  enemy's  guns 
were  active  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  bombardment  was  due  to 
anger  because  two  of  our  howitzer  shells 
had  detonated  right  in  one  of  the  enemy's 
trenches,  which  was  full  of  men.  Three 
horses  were  killed  by  the  German  fire. 

Wednesday,  the  7th,  was  uneventful. 
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On  Thursday,  the  8th,  the  shellingr  by 
the  enemy  of  a  locality  on  our  front, 
which  has  so  far  been  the  scene  of  their 
greatest  efforts,  was  again  continuous. 
Opposite  one  or  two  points  the  Germans 
have  attempted  to  gain  ground  by  sap- 
ping in  some  places  with  the  view  of 
secretly  pushing  forward  machine  guns 
in  advance  of  their  trenches,  so  that  they 
can  suddenly  sweep  with  crossfire  the 
space  between  our  line  and  theirs,  and  so 
take  any  advance  of  ours  on  the  flank. 

It  is  reported  that  at  one  point  where 
the  French  were  much  annoyed  by  the 
fire  of  a  German  machine  gun,  which 
was  otherwise  inaccessible,  they  drove  a 
mine  gallery,  50  meters  (about  164  feet) 
long,  up  to  and  under  the  emplacement, 
and  blew  up  the  gun.  The  man  who 
drove  the  gallery  belonged  to  a  corps 
which  was  recruited  in  one  of  the  coal- 
mining districts  of  France. 

The  German  machine  guns  are  mounted 
on  low  sledges,  and  are  inconspicuous  and 
evidently  easily  moved. 

The  fighting  now  consists  mostly  of 
shelling  by  the  artillery  of  both  sides 
and  in  front  a  line  of  fire  from  the  ma- 
chine guns  as  an  occasional  target  offers. 
Our  Maxims  have  been  doing  excellent 
work  and  have  proved  most  efficient 
weapons  for  the  sort  of  fighting  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

At  times  there  are  so  many  outbursts 
of  their  fire  in  different  directions  that 
it  is  possible  for  an  expert  to  tell  by 
comparison  which  of  the  guns  have  their 
springs  adjusted  and  are  well  tuned 
up  for  the  day.  The  amount  of  practice 
that  our  officers  are  now  getting  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon  is  proving  most  val- 
uable in  teaching  them  how  to  maintain 
it  at  concert  pitch  as  an  instrument  and 
how  to  derive  the  best  tactical  results 
from  its  employment. 

Against  us  the  Germans  are  not  now 
expending  so  much  gun  ammunition  as 
they  have  been,  but  they  continue  to  fire 
at  insignificant  targets.  They  have  the 
habit  of  suddenly  dropping  heavy  shells 
without  warning  in  localities  of  villages 
far  behind  our  front  line,  possibly  on  the 
chance  of  catching  some  of  our  troops 


in  bivouac  or  billets.  They  also  fire  a 
few  rounds  at  night. 

The  artillery  has  up  to  now  played  so 
great  a  part  in  ^e  war  that  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  descriptive  of  the  methods 
of  its  employment  by  the  enemy  are  jus- 
tified. Their  field  artillery  armament 
consists  of  15-pounder  quick-fire  guns  for 
horse  and  field  batteries  of  divisions  and 
there  are,  in  addition,  with  each  corps 
three  to  six  batteries  of  4.3-inch  field 
howitzers  and  about  two  batteries  of  5.9- 
inch  howitzers.  With  an  army  there  are 
some  8.2-inch  heavy  howitzers. 

The  accuracy  of  their  fire  is  apt  at 
first  to  cause  some  alarm,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  guns  are  usually  well  con- 
cealed and  the  position  and  the  direction 
from  which  the  fire  is  proceeding  are 
difficult  of  detection.  But  accurate  as  is 
their  shooting,  the  German  gunners  have 
on  the  whole  had  little  luck,  and  during 
the  past  three  weeks  an  astonishinjjly 
small  proportion  of  the  number  of  shells 
fired  by  them  have  been  really  effective. 

Quite  the  most  striking  feature  of 
their  handling  of  the  artillery  is  the 
speed  with  which  they  concentrate  the 
fire  upon  any  selected  point.  They  dis- 
pense to  a  great  extent  with  the  method 
of  ranging  known  by  us  as  bracketing, 
especially  when  acting  on  the  defensive, 
and  direct  their  fire  by  means  of  squared 
maps  and  the  telephone.  Thus,  when 
the  target  is  found,  its  position  on  the 
map  is  telephoned  to  such  batteries  as 
it  is  desired  to  employ  against  that  par- 
ticular square. 

In  addition  to  the  guns  employed  to 
fire  on  the  targets  as  they  are  picked 
up,  others  are  told  off  to  watch  par- 
ticular roads,  and  to  deal  with  any  of 
the  enemy  using  them. 

Both  for  the  location  of  targets  and 
the  communication  of  the  effect  of  the 
fire,  reliance  is  placed  on  observation 
from  aeroplanes  and  balloons  and  on  in- 
formation supplied  by  special  observers 
and  secret  agents,  who  are  sent  out  ahead 
or  left  behind  in  the  enemy's  lines  to 
communicate  by  telephone  or  signal. 
These  observers  have  been  found  in  hay- 
stacks, barns,  and  other  buildings  well 
in  advance  of  the  German  lines. 
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Balloons  of  the  so-called  sausage  pat- 
tern remain  up  in  the  air  for  long  periods 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  tar- 
gets, and  until  our  aviators  made  their 
influence  felt  by  chasing  all  hostile  aero- 
planes on  sight  the  latter  were  continu- 
ally hovering  over  our  troops  in  order  to 
register  their  positions  and  to  note  where 
the  headquarters,  reserves,  gun  teams, 
&c.,  were  located. 

If  suitable  targets  are  discovered  the 
airman  drops  a  smoke  ball  directly  over 
it  or  lets  fall  some  strips  of  tinsel, 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  as  they  slowly 
descend  to  the  earth.  The  range  to  the 
target  is  apparently  ascertained  by  those 
near  the  guns  by  a  large  telemeter,  or 
other  range  finder,  which  is  kept  trained 
on  the  aeroplane,  so  that  when  the  sig- 
nal is  made  the  distance  to  the  target 
vertically  below  is  at  once  obtained.  A 
few  rounds  are  then  fired,  and  the  result 
is  signalled  back  by  the  aviator  accord- 
ing to  some  prearranged  code. 


VII. 
A  Fight  in  the  Clouds. 

[Dated  Oct.  13.] 

FROM  Friday  the  9th  of  October 
until  Monday  the  12th  so  little 
occurred  that  a  narrative  of  the 
events  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  There  has  been  the  usual  sporadic 
shelling  of  our  trenches  which  has  re- 
sulted in  but  little  harm,  so  well  dug  in 
are  our  men,  and  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
the  Germans  made  yet  a  fresh  assault, 
supported  by  artillery  fire,  against  the 
point  which  has  all  along  attracted  most 
of  their  attention. 

The  attempt  was  again  a  costly  fail- 
ure toward  which  our  guns  were  able  to 
contribute  with  great  effect. 

Details  have  been  received  of  an  ex- 
citing encounter  in  midair.  One  of  our 
aviators  on  a  fast  scouting  monoplane 
sighted  a  hostile  machine.  He  had  two 
rifles,  fixed  one  on  either  side  of  his 
engines,  and  at  once  gave  chase,  but  lost 
sight  of  his  opponent  among  the  clouds. 
Soon,  however,  another  machine  hove  into 
view  which  turned  out  to  be  a  German 


Otto  biplane,  a  type  of  machine  which  is 
not  nearly  so  fast  as  our  scouts.  Our 
officer  once  again  started  a  pursuit.  He 
knew  that  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
propeller  of  the  hostile  machine  he  could 
not  be  fired  at  when  astern  of  his  op- 
ponent. At  sixty  yards  range  he  fired 
one"  rifle  without  apparent  result.  Then 
as  his  pace  was  carrying  him  ahead  of  his 
quarry  he  turned  round,  and,  again  com- 
ing to  about  the  same  distance  behind, 
emptied  his  magazine  at  the  (Jerman. 

The  latter  began  at  once  to  descend 
as  if  either  he  or  his  machine  were  hit, 
and  shutting  off  his  engine  and  volplan- 
ing to  free  his  hands,  the  pursuer  re- 
charged his  magazine.  Unfortunately  it 
jammed,  but  he  managed  to  insert  four 
cartridges  and  to  fire  them  at  his  descend- 
ing opponent,  who  disappeared  into  a 
cloud  bank  with  dramatic  suddenness. 
When  the  British  officer  emerged  below 
the  clouds  he  could  see  no  sign  of  the 
other.  He,  therefore,  climbed  to  an  alti- 
tude of  some  7,000  feet  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  must  have 
come  to  earth  in  the  French  lines. 

The  French  airmen,  too,  have  been 
very  successful  during  the  last  three 
days,  having  dropped  several  bombs 
among  the  German  cavalry  and  caused 
considerable  loss  and  disorder,  and  hav- 
ing by  similar  means  silenced  a  battery 
of  field  howitzers. 

The  German  anti-aircraft  guns  recently 
have  been  unusually  active.  From  their 
rate  of  fire  they  seem  to  be  nearly  auto- 
matic, but  so  far  they  have  not  had  much 
effect  in  reducing  the  air  reconnoissances 
carried  out  by  us. 

A  striking  feature  of  our  line — to  use 
the  conventional  term  which  so  seldom 
expresses  accurately  the  position  taken 
up  by  an  army — is  that  it  consists  really 
of  a  series  of  trenches  not  all  placed 
alongside  each  other,  but  some  more  ad- 
vanced than  others,  and  many  facing  in 
different  directions.  At  one  place  they 
run  east  and  west  along  one  side  of  a 
valley.  At  another  almost  north  and 
south  up  some  subsidiary  valley.  Here 
they  line  the  edge  of  woods,  and  there 
they  are  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hill,  or 
possibly  along  a  sunken  road,  and,  at  dif - 
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ferent  points  both  the  German  and  the 
British  trenches  jut  out  like  promon- 
tories into  what  might  be  regarded  as 
the  opponents'  territory. 

Though  both  sides  have  moved  for- 
ward at  certain  points,  and  withdrawn 
at  others,  no  very  important  change  has 
been  effected  in  their  dispositions,  in 
spite  of  the  enemy's  repeated  counter  at- 
tacks. These  have  been  directed  prin- 
cipally against  one  portion  of  the  posi- 
tion won  by  us,  but  in  spite  of  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  life  they  have  not  so  far 
succeeded  in  driving  us  back. 

The  situation  of  the  works  in  the  Ger- 
man front  line  as  a  whole  has  been  a 
matter  of  deliberate  selection,  for  they 
have  had  the  advantage  of  previous 
reconnaissance,  being  first  in  the  field. 

Behind  the  front  they  now  have  sev- 
eral lines  prepared  for  a  step-by-step 
defense.  Another  point  which  might 
cause  astonishment  to  a  visitor  to  our 
intrenchments  is  the  evident  indifference 
displayed  to  the  provision  of  an  extended 
field  of  frontal  rifle  fire,  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  being  one  of  the  great 
requirements  of  a  defensive  position.  It 
is  still  desirable,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
without  the  usually  accompanying  draw- 
back of  exposure  to  the  direct  fire  of  hos- 
tile artillery,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  a  short  field  of  fire,  is  sufficient  to 
beat  back  the  infantry  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  giving  up  direct  fire  at 
long  or  medium  ranges  and  placing  our 
trenches  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hill  or 
behind  the  crest,  it  is  in  many  places  pos- 
sible to  gain  shelter  from  the  frontal  fire 
of  the  German  guns,  for  the  men  are  well 
trained  in  musketry  and  under  good  fire 
control,  and  the  dead  ground  beyond  the 
short  range  from  their  position  has  com- 
paratively small  terrors. 

Many  of  the  front  trenches  of  the  Ger- 
mans equally  lack  a  distant  field  of  fire, 
but  if  lost  they  would  be  rendered  un- 
tenable by  us  by  the  fact  that  they  would 
be  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  German 
guns  in  the  rear  and  to  cross-rifle  fire 
from  neighboring  works. 

The  extent  to  which  cross-fire  of  all 
kinds  is  employed  is  also  remarkable. 
Many  localities  and  areas  along  the  Aisne 
are  not  swept  from  the  works  directly  in 


front  of  them,  but  are  rendered  untenable 
by  rifle  fire  from  neighboring  features 
or  by  that  of  guns  that  are  out  of  sight. 
So  much  is  this#the  case  that  among 
these  hills  and  valleys  it  is  a  ilifficult 
matter  for  troops  to  find  out  whence  they 
are  being  shot  at. 

There  is  a  perpetual  triangular  duel. 
A's  infantry  .can  see  nothing  to  shoot 
at,  but  are  under  fire  from  B's  guns. 
The  action  of  B's  guns  then  brings  upon 
them  the  attention  of  some  of  A's  artil- 
lery waiting  for  a  target,  the  latter  being 
in  their  turn  assailed  by  other  batteries. 
And  so  it  goes  on.  In  a  wooded  country 
in  spite  of  aeroplanes  and  balloons 
smokeless  powder  has  made  the  localiza- 
tion and  identification  of  targets  a  mat- 
ter of  supreme  difficulty. 


VIII. 


The  Men  in  the  Trenches. 

[Dated  Oct.  13.] 

ON  the  firing  line  the  men  sleep 
and  obtain  shelter  in  dug-outs 
they  have  hollowed  or  cut  under 
the  sides  of  the  trenches.  These 
refuges  are  raised  slightly  above  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  remain 
dry  in  wet  weather.  The  floor  of  the 
trench  also  is  sloped  for  purposes  of 
draining.  Some  of  the  trenches  are  pro- 
vided with  overhead  cover  which  gives 
protection  from  the  weather  as  well  as 
from  shrapnel  balls  and  splinters  of 
shells.  Considerable  ingenuity  has  been 
exercised  by  the  men  in  naming  these 
shelters.  Among  the  favorite  designa- 
tions are  the  "  Hotel  Cecil,"  the  "  Ritz 
Hotel,"  the  "  Billet-Doux  Hotel,"  and  the 
"  Rue  Dormir." 

On  the  road  barricades  also  are  to*be 
found  boards  bearing  this  notice:  "  This 
way  to  the  Prussians." 

Obstacles  of  every  kind  abound,  and 
at  night  each  side  can  hear  the  enemy 
driving  pickets  for  entanglements,  dig- 
ging trou8-de-loup,  or  working  forward 
by  sapping.  In  some  places  obstacles 
have  been  constructed  by  both  sides  so 
close  together  that  some  wag  suggested 
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that  each  side  provide  working  parties 
to  perform  this  fatigue  duty  alternately, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  enemy  is 
now  almost  indistinguishable  from  ours, 
and  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Quarries  and  caves,  to  which  allusion 
already  has  been  made,  provide  ample 
accommodation  for  whole  battalions,  and 
most  comfortable  are  these  shelters 
which  have  been  constructed  in  them. 
The  northern  slopes  of  the  Aisne  Valley 
fortunately  are  very  steep,  and  this  to  a 
great  extent  protects  us  from  the  en- 
emy's shells,  many  of  which  pass  harm- 
lessly over  our  heads,  to  burst  in  the 
meadows  along  the  river  bank. 

At  all  points  subject  to  shell  fire 
access  to  the  firing  line  from  behind  is 
provided  by  communication  trenches. 
These  are  now  so  good  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cross  in  safety  a  fire-swept  zone 
to  the  advance  trenches  from  billets  in 
villages,  bivouacs  in  quarries,  or  other 
places  where  the  headquarters  of  units 
happen  to  be. 

It  already  has  been  mentioned  that 
according  to  information  obtained  from 
the  enemy  fifteen  Germans  were  killed 
by  a  bomb  dropped  upon  the  ammunition 
wagon  of  a  cavalry  column.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  this  might  have 
been  the  work  of  one  of  our  airmen, 
who  reported  that  he  had  dropped  a 
hand  grenade  on  this  convoy,  and  had 
then  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  finest 
display  of  fireworks  he  had  ever  seen. 
From  corroborative  evidence  it  now  ap- 
pears that  this  was  the  case;  that  the 
grenade  thrown  by  him  probably  was  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  small  con- 
voy carrying  field-gun  and  howitzer  am- 
munition, which  now  has  been  found  a 
total  wreck. 

Along  the  road  lie  fourteen  motor 
lorries,  their  iron  skeletons  twisted  and 
broken.  Everything  inflammable  has  been 
burned,  as  have  the  stripped  trees — some 
with  split  trunks — on  either  side  of  the 
road.  Of  the  drivers,  nothing  remains 
except  tattered  boots  and  charred  scraps 
of  clothing,  while  the  ground  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  yards  of  the  wagons  is 
littered  with  pieces  of  iron,  split  brass 
cartriflge  cases,  which  have  exploded,  and 


some    fixed-gun    ammunition    with    live 
shells. 

If  it  were  possible  to  reconstruct  this 
incident,  if  it  was,  in  fact,  brought  about 
as  supposed,  the  grenade  from  the  aero- 
plane must  have  detonated  on  the  leading 
lorry,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  caused 
the  cartridges  carried  by  it  to  explode. 
Three  vehicles  immediately  in  the  rear 
must  then  have  been  set  on  fire,  with  a 
similar  result.  Behind  these  are  groups 
of  four  and  two  vehicles  so  jammed  to- 
gether as  to  suggest  that  they  must  have 
collided  in  desperate  attempts  to  stop. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  almost 
level  with  the  leading  wagon,  are  found 
more  vehicles,  which  probably  were  fired 
by  the  explosion  of  the  first. 

If  this  appalling  destruction  was  due 
to  one  hand  grenade,  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  potentialities  of  a  small  amount 
of  high  explosive  detonated  in  the  right 
spot,  while  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  disaster  occurred,  a  narrow  forest 
road  between  high  trees,  is  a  testimony 
to  the  skill  of  the  airmen. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  some  French 
newspapers  claim  this  damage  to  the 
enemy  was  caused  by  the  action  of  a 
detachment  of  their  dragoons. 


IX. 
1,100  Dead  in  a  Single  Trench. 

[Official    Summary,    Dated    Oct.     27.] 

THE  Official  Bureau  makes  public 
today  the  story  of  an  eye-witness, 
supplementing  the  account  issued 
on  Oct.  24,  and  bringing  the  story 
of  the  general  course  of  operations  in 
France  up  to  Oct.  20.  The  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements, it  says,  enabled  the  British 
troops  to  assist  in  the  extension  of  the 
Allies'  line  where  the  Germans  advanced 
from  the  northeast  and  east,  holding  a 
front  extending  from  Mont  Descats, 
about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Hazebrouck, 
through  Meteren,  five  miles  south  of  that 
point,  and  thence  to  Estaires,  thirteen 
miles  west  of  Lille,  on  the  River  Lys. 
The  statement  continues: 
"  South  of  the  Lys  the  German  Ijne  ex- 
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tended  to  three  miles  east  of  Bethune  to 
Vermelles.  The  Allies  encountered  re- 
sistance all  along  the  line  on  the  12th 
and  13th,  when  the  enemy's  right  fell 
back  hastily.  Bailleul,  seventeen  miles 
northwest  by  west  of  Lille,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  foe  for  eiglit  days, 
was  abandoned  without  a  shot  being 
fired. 

"  On  the  14th  our  left  wing  advanced, 
driving  the  enemy  back,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  we  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys 
to  a  point  five  miles  below  Armentidres. 
The  enemy  retired  from  that  town  on  the 
16th,  and  the  river  line,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Frelinghien,  fell  into  our 
hands. 

"  The  state  of  the  crossings  over  the 
Lys  indicated  that  no  organized  scheme 
of  defense  had  been  executed,  some  of 
the  bridges  being  in  a  state  of  repair, 
others  merely  barricaded,  while  one  was 
not  even  defended  or  broken. 

"  The  resistance  offered  to  our  advance 
on  the  15th  was  of  a  most  determined 
character.  The  fighting  consisted  of 
fiercely  contested  encounters,  infantry 
attacks  on  the  villages  being  unavailing 
until  our  howitzers  reduced  the  houses  to 
ruins.  Other  villages  were  taken  and  re- 
taken three  times  before  they  were 
finally  secured. 

"  The  French  cavalry  here  gave  wel- 
come support,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  the  resistance  was  overcome,  the 
enemy  retiring  five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward." 

Describing  an  incident  of  the  fighting 
on  this  night,  the  narrative  says  that  the 
important  crossing  of  the  Lys  at  War- 
neton  was  strongly  held  by  the  Germans 
with  a  barricade  loopholed  at  the  bottom 
to  enable  the  men  to  fire  while  lying 
down. 

"  Our  cavalry,  with  the  artillery,  blew 
the  barricade  to  pieces  and  scattered  the 
defenders,"  the  narrative  continues. 
"  Advancing  three-quarters  of  a  mile  our 
troops  reached  the  square,  when  one  of 
the  buildings  appeared  to  leap  skyward. 
A  sheet  of  flame  and  a  shower  of  star 
shells  at  the  same  time  made  the  place 
as  light  as  day  and  enabled  the  enemy, 
ensconced  in  surrounding  houses,  to  pour 


a  devastating  fire  from  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns.  Our  cavalry  extricated  them- 
selves with  th^  loss  of  one  officer 
wounded  and  nine  men  killed  and 
wounded,  but  a  party  of  volunteers  went 
back  and  carried  off  their  wounded  com- 
rades from  the  inferno. 

"During  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  at 
October  our  right  encountered  strong 
opposition  from  the  enemy  about  La 
Bassee,  where  they  had  established  them- 
selves behind  embankments.  On  the 
centre  and  the  left  we  made  better  prog- 
ress, although  the  Germans  were  every- 
where intrenched,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
bombardment,  held  some  villages  on  the 
Lys.  At  the  close  of  each  day  a  night 
counter  stroke  was  delivered  against  one 
or  another  part  of  our  line,  but  they  were 
all  repulsed. 

"Tuesday,  Oct.  20,  a  determined  but 
unsuccessful  attack  was  made  against 
virtually  the  whole  of  our  line.  At  one 
point  where  one  of  our  brigades  made  a 
counter  attack  1,100  German  dead  were 
found  in  a  trench  and  forty  prisoners 
were   taken." 

The  narrative  points  out  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies  has  been  hindered  by 
the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
together  with  the  impossibility  of  know- 
ing beforehand  the  reception  that  ad- 
vance detachments  were  likely  to  meet 
in  approaching  any  village  or  town.  "  One 
place  may  be  evacuated  hastily  as  un- 
tenable," the  recital  continues,  "  while 
another  in  the  same  general  line  will 
continue  to  resist  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  some  villages  the  inhabitants 
meet  our  cyclists  with  kisses,  while  at 
the  next  one  the  roads  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  trenches  cut  across  them  and 
blocked  with  barricades  and  machine 
guns.  Under  these  circumstances  an  in- 
cautious advance  is  severely  punished, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  push  on  until  the  front  has  been 
thoroughly  reconnoitred.  This  work  re- 
quires the  highest  qualities  from  our 
cavalry,  our  cyclists,  and  our  advanced 
guards. 

Armored  motor  cars  equipped  with  ma- 
chine guns  are  now  playing  a  part  in 
the  war,  and  have  been  most  successful 
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in  dealing  with  small  parties  of  German 
mounted  troops.  In  their  employment 
our  gallant  allies,  the  Belgians,  who  are 
now  fighting  with  us  and  acquitting 
themselves  nobly,  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  experts.  They  appear  to  regard 
Uhlan  hunting  as  a  form  of  sport.  The 
crews  display  the  utmost  dash  and  skill 
in  this  form  of  warfare,  often  going  out 
several  miles  ahead  of  their  own  ad- 
vanced troops  and  seldom  failing  to  re- 
turn loaded  with  spoils  in  the  shape  of 
lancers'  caps,  busbies,  helmets,  lances, 
rifles,  and  other  trophies,  which  they  dis- 
tribute as  souvenirs  to  the  crowds  in  the 
market  places  of  the  frontier  towns. 

Although  the  struggle  in  the  northern 
area  naturally  attracts  more  attention 
than  the  one  in  the  Aisne,  the  fighting  in 
this  region  still  continues.  Although 
there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  gen- 
eral situation,  the  enemy  has  made  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  positions  of  his  heavy 
artillery,  with  the  result  that  one  or  two 
places  which  formerly  were  safe  are  now 
subject  to  bombardment,  while  others 
which  were  approachable  only  at  night 
or  by  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  now 
serve  as  recreation  grounds.  At  one 
point  even  a  marquee  tent  has  been 
erected. 

A  story  from  this  quarter  illustrates 
a  new  use  for  the  craters  made  by  the 
explosions  of  the  "  Black  Marias,"  the 
name  given  by  the  men  to  the  projectiles 
of  the  big  German  howitzers.  An  offi- 
cer on  patrol  stumbled  in  the  dark  on  the 
German  trenches.  He  turned  and  made 
for  the  British  lines,  but  the  fire  direct- 
ed at  him  was  so  heavy  that  he  had  to 
throw  himself  on  the  ground  and  crawl. 
There  was  no  cover  at  hand,  and  his 
chances  looked  desperate,  when  he  saw 
close  by  an  enormous  hole  in  the  ground 
made  by  one  of  these  large  shells.  Into 
this  he  scrambled  and  remained  there  for 
a  night  and  a  day.  When  night  again 
came  he  succeeded  in  reaching  our  lines 
in  safety. 

Official  casualty  lists  of  recent  date 
which  have  been  captured  show  that  the 
losses  of  the  Germans  continue  to  be 
heavy.  One  single  list  shows  that  a 
company   of   German   infantry   had    139 


men  killed  and  wounded*  or  more  than 
half  of  its  war  establishment.  Other 
companies  suffered  almost  as  heavily.  It 
further  appears  that  the  number  of  men 
reported  missing — that  is,  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  or 
who  have  become  marauders — is  much 
greater  in  the  reserve  battalions  than  in 
the  first  line  units.  This  is  evidence  of 
the  inferior  quality  of  some  of  the  re- 
serves now  being  brought  up  to  reinforce 
the  enemy  field  army,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  encouraging,  since  every  day  adds 
to  our  first  line  strength. 

The  arrival  of  the  Indian  contingents 
caused  every  one  to  realize  that  while 
the  enemy  was  filling  his  depleted  ranks 
with  immature  levies,  we  have  large  re- 
serves of  perfectly  fresh  and  thoroughly 
trained  troops  to  draw  upon. 


X. 
Nature  of  Fighting  Changes. 

[Dated  Oct.  26.] 

BEFORE  the  narative  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  fighting  near  the 
Franco-Belgian  frontier  subse- 
quent to  Oct.  20  is  continued  a 
brief  description  will  be  given  of  the 
movement  of  a  certain  fraction  of  our 
troops  from  its  former  line  facing  north, 
on  the  east  of  Paris,  to  its  present  posi- 
tion facing  east,  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  France,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
British  Army  has  been  enabled  to  join 
hands  with  the  incoming  and  growing 
stream  of  reinforcements. 

This  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  as 
is  generally  known,  and  can  therefore 
be  explained  in  some  detail  without  detri- 
ment. Mention  will  also  be  made  of  the 
gradual  development  up  to  Oct.  20  in  the 
nature  of  the  operations  in  this  quarter 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  which  has  recently 
come  into  such  prominence. 

In  its  broad  lines  the  transfer  of 
strength  by  one  combatant  during  the 
course  of  a  great  battle  which  has  just 
been  accomplished  is  somewhat  remark- 
able.   It  can  best  be  compared  with  the 
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action  of  the  Japanese  during  the  battle 
of  Mukden,  when  Gen.  Oku  withdrew  a 
portion  of  his  force  from  his  front, 
moved  it  northward  behind  the  line,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fight  again  near  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Japanese  armies. 

In  general  direction,  though  not  in 
scope  or  possible  results,  owing  to  the 
coast  line  being  reached  by  the  Allies, 
the  parellel  is  complete.  The  Japanese 
force  concerned,  however,  was  much 
smaller  than  ours  and  the  distance  cov- 
ered by  it  was  less  than  that  from  the 
Aisne  to  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier. 
Gen.  Oku's  troops,  moreover,  marched, 
whereas  ours  were  moved  by  march, 
rail,  and  motor. 

What  was  implied  in  the  actual  with- 
drawal from  contact  with  the  enemy 
along  the  Aisne  will  be  appreciated  when 
the  conditions  under  which  we  were  then 
situated  are  recalled. 

In  places  the  two  lines  were  not  one 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  for  us  no  move- 
ment was  possible  during  daylight.  In 
some  of  the  trenches  which  were  under 
enfilade  fire  our  men  had  to  sit  all  day 
long  close  under  the  traverses — as  are 
called  those  mounds  of  earth  which 
stretch  like  partitions  at  intervals  across 
a  trench  so  as  to  give  protection  from 
lateral  fire.  Even  where  there  was  cover, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  depressions  or 
sunken  roads,  on  the  hillside  below  and 
behind  our  firing  line,  any  attempt  to 
cross  the  intervening  space  was  met  by 
fierce  bursts  of  machine  gun  and  shell 
fire. 

The  men  in  the  firing  line  were  on  duty 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  and 
brought  rations  and  water  with  them 
when  they  came  on  duty,  for  none  could 
be  sent  up  to  them  during  the  day.  Even 
the  wounded  could  not  be  removed  until 
dark. 

The  preliminary  retirement  of  the 
units  was  therefore  carried  out  gradu- 
ally, under  cover  of  darkness.  That  the 
Germans  only  once  opened  fire  on  them 
while  so  engaged  was  due  to  the  care 
with  which  the  operation  was  conducted, 
and  also,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  were  so  accustomed  to  the  recur- 
rence of  the  sounds  made  by  the  reliefs 
of  the  men  in  the  firing  line  and  by  the 


movement  of  the  supply  trains  below 
that  they  were /misled  as  to  what  was 
actually  taking  place. 

What  the  operation  amounted  to  on 
ovr  part  was  the  evacuation  of  the 
trenches,  under  carefully  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  French  who  had  to  take 
our  place  in  the  trenches;  the  retirement 
to  the  river  below — in  many  cases  down 
a  steep  slope;  the  crossing  of  the  river 
over  the  noisy  plank  roadways  of  float- 
ing or  repaired  bridges,  which  were 
mostly  commanded  by  the  enemy's  guns 
— and  the  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau  on  the  south  side. 

The  rest  of  the  move  was  a  compli- 
cated feat  of  transportation  which  cut 
across  some  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion of  our  allies;  but  it  requires  no 
description  here.  In  spite  of  the  various 
difficulties,  the  whole  strategic  operation 
of  transferring  the  large  number  of 
troops  from  the  Aisne  w&s  carried  out 
without  loss  and  practically  without  a 
hitch. 

As  regards  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  fighting  in  which  we  have  re- 
cently been  engaged,  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  operations  had  up 
till  then  been  of  a  preparatory  nature 
and  that  the  Germans  were  obviously 
seeking  to  delay  us  by  advanced  troops 
while  heavier  forces  were  being  got 
ready  and  brought  up  to  the  scene  of 
action.  It  was  known  that  they  were 
raising  a  new  army,  consisting  of  corps 
formed  of  Ersatz,  (supernumerary  re- 
serves), volunteers,  and  other  material 
which  had  not  yet  been  drawn  upon,  and 
that  part  of  it  would  in  all  probability 
be  sent  to  the  western  theatre,  either  to 
cover  the  troops  laying  siege  to  Ant- 
werp, in  case  that  place  should  hold  out, 
or,  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  the 
fortress,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
besieging  force  in  a  violent  offensive 
movement  toward  the  coast. 

After  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and  the 
release  of  the  besieging  troops  there  was 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  met  with  by  us. 

The  resistance  of  the  detachments — 
which  beyond  the  right  extreme  of  the 
German  fortified  line  near  Bethune  a 
fortnight  ago  consisted  almost  entirely 
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of  cavalry — grew  more  and  more  deter- 
mined as  more  infantry  and  guns  came 
into  the  front  line,  until  Tuesday,  Oct. 
20,  when  the  arrival  opposite  us  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  new  formations  and 
a  considerable  number  of  heavy  guns 
enabled  the  enemy  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive practically  against  the  whole  of 
our  line  at  the  same  time  that  they 
attacked  the  Belgians  between  us  and 
the  coast. 

The  operations  then  really  assumed  a 
fresh  complexion. 

Since  that  date,  up  to  the  25th,  apart 
from  the  operations  on  either  side  of 
us,  there  has  been  plenty  of  action  to 
chronicle  on  our  immediate  front,  where 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in  which 
we  have  yet  been  engaged  has  taken 
place,  resulting  in  immense  loss  to  the 
Germans. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  the  new  Ger- 
man formations  again  pressed  forward  in 
force  vigorously  all  along  our  line.  On 
our  right,  south  of  the  Lys,  an  attack  on 
Violaines  was  repulsed  with  loss  to  the 
assailants. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  driven 
from  some  ground  close  by,  to  the  north, 
but  regained  it  by  a  counter  attack. 

Still  further  north  the  Germans  gained 
and  retained  some  points. 

Their  total  casualties  to  the  southeast 
of  Armentieres  are  estimated  at  over 
6,000. 

On  the  north  of  the  Lys,  in  our  centre, 
I  a  fiercely  contested  action  took  place 
*  near  La  Gheir,  which  village  was  capt- 
ured in  the  morning  by  the  enemy  and 
then  retaken  by  us.  In  this  direction  the 
German  casualties  were  also  extremely 
heavy.  They  came  on  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  in  swarms,  only  to  be  swept 
away  by  our  fire.  One  battalion  of  their 
104th  Regiment  was  practically  wiped 
out,  some  400  dead  being  picked  up  by 
us  in  our  lines  alone. 

Incidentally,  by  our  counter  attack,  we 
took  130  prisoners  and  released  some 
forty  of  our  own  men  who  had  been  sur- 
rounded and  captured,  including  a  sub- 
altern of  artillery  who  had  been  cut  off 
while  observing  from  a  point  of  vantage. 

It  is  agreeable  to  record  that  our  men 
were  very  well  treated  by  their  captors, 


who  were  Saxons,  being  placed  in  cellars 
for  protection  from  the  bombardment  of 
our  own  guns. 

On  our  left  our  troops  advanced 
against  the  German  26th  Reserve  Corps 
near  Passchendaele,  and  were  met  by  a 
determined  counter  offensive,  which  was 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  night  the 
Germans  renewed  their  efforts  unsuc- 
cessfully in  this  quarter. 

At  one  point  they  tried  a  ruse  which 
is  no  longer  new.  As  they  came  up  in  a 
solid  line  two  deep  they  shouted  out: 
"  Don't  fire;  we  are  the  Coldstream 
Guards." 

But  our  men  are  getting  used  to  tricks 
of  this  kind,  and  the  only  result  of  this 
"  slimness  "  was  that  they  allowed  the 
enemy's  infantry  to  approach  quite  close 
before  they  swept  them  down  with  mag- 
azine fire. 

Apart  from  the  400  dead  found  near 
our  lines  in  our  centre,  our  patrols  after- 
wards discovered  some  300  dead  further 
out  in  front  of  our  left,  killed  by  our 
artillery. 

Thursday,  the  22d,  saw  a  renewal  of 
the  pressure  against  us.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  holding  our  ground  in  nearly 
every  quarter. 

South  of  the  Lys  the  enemy  attacked 
from  La  Bassee,  and  gained  Violaines 
and  another  point,  but  their  effort 
against  a  third  village  was  repulsed  by 
artillery  fire  alone,  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish guns  working  together  very  effective- 
ly. On  the  north  of  thj  river  it  was  a 
day  of  minor  attacks  against  us,  which 
were  all  beaten  back. 

The  Germans  advanced  in  the  evening 
against  our  centre  and  left,  and  were 
again  hurled  back,  though  they  gained 
some  of  our  trenches  in  the  latter  quar- 
ter. By  this  time  the  enemy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  several  heavy 
howitzers,  and  our  casualties  were  con- 
siderable. 

On  Friday,  the  23d,  all  action  south  of 
the  Lys  on  our  right  was  confined  to  that 
of  the  artillery,  several  of  the  hostile  bat- 
teries being  silenced  by  our  fire?  In 
the  centre  their  infantry  again  en- 
deavored to  force  their  way  forward,  and 
were  only  repulsed  after  determined 
fighting,    leaving    many    dead    on    the 
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ground  and  several  prisoners  in  our 
hands.  North  of  the  Lys  attacks  at  dif- 
ferent points  were  repulsed. 

On  our  left  the  23d  was  a  bad  day  for 
the  Germans.  Advancing  in  our  turn, 
we  drove  them  from  some  of  the  trenches 
out  of  which  they  had  turned  us  on  the 
previous  evening,  captured  150  prisoners, 
and  released  some  of  our  men  whom  they 
had  taken. 

As  the  Germans  retreated  our  guns 
did  great  execution  among  them. 

They  afterwards  made  five  desperate 
assaults  on  our  trenches,  advancing  in 
mass  and  singing  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  " 
as  they  came  on.  Each  assault  was  easily 
beaten  back,  our  troops  waiting  until  the 
enemy  came  to  very  close  range  before 
they  opened  fire  with  rifles  and  Maxims, 
causing  terrible  havoc  in  the  solid  masses. 

During  the  fighting  in  this  quarter  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  and  on  the  23d  the 
German  losses  were  again  extremely 
heavy.  We  made  over  600  prisoners  dur- 
ing that  time  and  picked  up  1,500  dead, 
killed  on  the  latter  day  alone. 

Much  of  the  slaughter  was  due  to  the 
point  blank  magazine  fire  of  our  men 
against  the  German  assaults,  while  our 
field  guns  and  howitzers,  working  in  per- 
fect combination,  did  their  share  when 
the  enemy  were  repulsed.  As  they  fell 
back  they  were  subjected  to  a  shower  of 
shrapnel.  When  they  sought  shelter  in 
villages  or  buildings  they  were  shattered 
and  driven  out  by  high-explosive  shells 
and  then  again  caught  by  shrapnel  as 
they   came   into   the   open. 

The  troops  to  suffer  so  severely  were 
mostly  of  Twenty-third  Corps,  one  of 
their  new  formations. 

Certainly  the  way  their  advance  was 
conducted  showed  a  lack  of  training  and 
faults  in  leading  which  the  almost  super- 
human bravery  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
counterbalance.     It  was  a  holocaust. 

The  spectacle  of  these  devoted  men 
chanting  a  national  song  as  they  marched 
on  to  certain  death  was  inspiring.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  pitiable. 

And  if  any  proof  were  needed  that  un- 
trained valor  alone  cannot  gain  the  day 
in    modern    war,    the     advance     of    the 


Twenty-third  German  Corps  on  Oct.  23 
most  assuredlyVurnished  it. 

Besides  doing  its  share  of  execution  on 
the  hostile  infantry,  our  artillery  in  this 
quarter  brought  down  a  German  captive 
balloon. 

As  some  gauge  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
guns  were  firing  at  what  was  for  them 
an  ideal  target,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
one  field  battery  expended  1,800  rounds 
of  ammunition  during  the  day. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th,  action  on  our 
right  was  once  more  confined  to  that  of 
artillery,  except  at  night,  when  the  Ger- 
mans pressed  on,  only  to  be  repulsed. 

In  the  centre,  near  Armentidres,  our 
troops  withstood  three  separate  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  push  forward,  our  g^ns 
coming  into  play  with  good  effect. 
Against  our  left  the  German  Twenty- 
seventh  Corps  made  a  violent  effort  with 
no  success. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th,  it  was  our  turn 
to  take  the  offensive.  This  was  carried 
out  by  a  portion  of  our  left  wing,  which 
advanced,  gained  some  ground,  and  took 
two  guns  and  eighty  prisoners.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  six  machine  guns  fell  to  the 
French. 

In  the  centre  the  fighting  was  severe, 
though  generally  indecisive  in  result,  and 
the  troops  in  some  places  were  engaged 
in  hand-to-hand  combat.  Toward  even- 
ing we  captured  200  prisoners. 

On  the  right  action  was  again  confined 
to  that  of  the  guns. 

Up  to  the  night  of  the  25th,  therefore, 
not  only  have  we  maintained  our  position 
against  the  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  break  through  to  the  west, 
or  to  force  us  back,  which  started  on  the 
20th;  we  have  on  our  left  passed  to  the 
offensive. 

These  six  days,  as  may  be  gathered, 
have  been  spent  by  us  in  repelling  a  suc- 
cession of  desperate  onslaughts.  It  is 
true  that  the  efforts  against  us  have 
been  made  to  a  great  extent  by  partially 
trained  men,  some  of  whom  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  lack  of  food.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  troops,  which 
are  in  great  force,  have  only  recently 
been  brought  into  the  field,  and  are 
therefore  comparatively  fresh.     They  are 
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fighting  also  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  heartily  sick  of  the  war. 

The  struggle  has  been  of  the  most  se- 
vere and  sanguinary  nature,  and  it  seems 
that  success  will  favor  that  side  which  is 
possessed  of  most  endurance,  or  can 
bring  up  and  fling  fresh  forces  into  the 
fray.  Though  we  have  undoubtedly  in- 
flicted immense  loss  upon  the  enemy,  they 
have  so  far  been  able  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  their  ranks  and  to  return  to  the  charge, 
and  we  have  suffered  heavily  ourselves. 

One  feature  of  the  tactics  now  em- 
ployed has  been  the  use  of  cavalry  in  dis- 
mounted action,  for  on  both  sides  many 
of  the  mounted  troops  are  fighting  in  the 
trenches  alongside  the  infantry. 

Armored  motor  cars,  armed  with 
Maxims  and  light  quick-firing  guns,  also 
have  recently  played  a  useful  part  on  our 
side,  especially  in  helping  to  eject  the 
enemy  lurking  in  villages  and  isolated 
buildings.  Against  such  parties  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  quick-firer  against 
the  snipers  in  buildings,  and  the  Maxim 
against  them  when  they  are  driven  into 
the  open,  is  most  efficacious. 


XL 
The  British  Defense  at  Ypres. 

[Dated  Nov.  1.3.] 

THE  diminution  in  the  force  of  the 
German  rush  to  the  west  has  not 
lasted  long.  The  section  of  the 
front  to  the  north  of  our  forces 
was  the  first  to  meet  the  recrudescence 
of  violence  in  the  shape  of  an  attack 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dixmude  and 
Bixschoote. 

Our  turn  came  next.  After  eight  days 
of  comparative  relaxation  we  were  under 
constant  pressure  from  Tuesday,  Nov.  3, 
to  Tuesday,  the  10th.  The  next  day  saw 
a  repetition  of  the  great  attempt  of  the 
Germans  to  break  through  our  lines  to 
the  French  coast. 

What  was  realized  might  happen  did 
happen.  In  spite  of  the  immense  losses 
suffered  by  the  enemy  during  the  five- 
day  attack  against  Ypres,  which  lasted 
from  Oct.  29  to  the  2d  of  this  month,  the 


cessation  of  their  more  violent  efforts 
on  the  latter  day  did  not  signalize  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  project,  but 
merely  the  temporary  relinquishment  of 
the  main  offensive  until  fresh  troops  had 
been  massed  to  carry  on  what  was  prov- 
ing to  be  a  costly  and  difficult  operation. 

Meanwhile  the  interval  was  employed 
in  endeavoring  to  wear  out  the  Allies  by 
repeated  local  attacks  of  varying  force 
and  to  shatter  them  by  a  prolonged  and 
concentrated  bombardment.  By  the  11th, 
therefore,  it  seems  that  they  considered 
they  had  attained  both  objects,  for  on 
that  day  they  recommenced  the  desperate 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Ypres  and  its 
neighborhood. 

Though  the  struggle  has  not  yet  come 
to  an  end,  this  much  can  be  said:  The 
Germans  have  gained  some  ground,  but 
they  have  not  captured  Ypres. 

In  repulsing  the  enemy  so  far  we  have 
suffered  heavy  casualties,  but  battles  of 
this  fierce  and  prolonged  nature  cannot 
but  be  costly  to  both  sides.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
foiled  the  enemy  in  what  appears  to  be 
at  present  his  main  object  in  the  western 
theatre  of  operations,  and  have  inflicted 
immensely  greater  losses  on  him  than 
those  we  have  suffered  ourselves. 

To  carry  on  the  narrative  for  the  three 
days  of  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  No- 
vember: 

Tuesday,  the  10th,  was  uneventful  for 
us.  At  some  distance  beyond  our  left 
flank  the  enemy  advanced  in  force 
against  the  French  and  were  repulsed. 
Directly  on  our  left,  however,  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  front,  shelling  was 
less  severe,  and  no  infantry  attacks  took 
place. 

To  the  southeast  of  Ypres  the  enemy 
kept  up  a  very  heavy  bombardment 
against  our  line,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
French.  On  our  left  centre  the  situation 
remained  unchanged,  both  sides  content- 
ing themselves  with  furious  cannonading. 
In  our  centre  the  Germans  retained  their 
hold  on  the  small  amount  of  ground  which 
they  had  gained  from  us,  but  in  doing  so 
incurred  a  heavy  loss  from  our  ortillery 
and  machine  gun  fire. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  houses  held  by 
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the  enemy  was  so  knocked  about  by  our 
fire  that  its  defenders  bolted.  On  their 
way  to  the  rear  they  were  met  by  rein- 
forcements under  an  officer  who  halted 
them,  evidently  in  an  endeavor  to  per- 
suade them  to  return.  While  the  parley 
was  going  on  one  of  our  machine  guns 
was  quietly  moved  to  a  position  of  vant- 
age, whence  it  opened  a  most  effective 
fire  on  the  group. 

On  our  right  one  of  the  enemy's  saps, 
which  was  being  pushed  toward  our  line, 
was  attacked  by  us.  All  the  men  in  it 
were  captured. 

Wednesday,  the  11th,  was  another  day 
of  desperate  fighting.  As  day  broke  the 
Germans  opened  fire  on  our  trenches  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  road  from 
Menin  to  Ypres.  This  was  probably  the 
most  furious  artillery  fire  which  they 
have  yet  employed  against  us. 

A  few  hours  later  they  followed  this 
by  an  infantry  assault  in  force.  This 
attack  was  carried  out  by  the  First  and 
Fourth  brigades  of  the  Guard  Corps, 
which,  as  we  now  know  from  prisoners, 
have  been  sent  for  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  capture  Ypres,  since  that  task 
had  proved  too  heavy  for  the  infantry  of 
the  line. 

As  the  attackers  surged  forward  they 
were  met  by  our  frontal  fire,  and  since 
they  were  moving  diagonally  across  part 
of  our  front  they  were  also  attacked  on 
the  flank  by  artillery,  rifles,  and  ma- 
chine guns.  Though  their  casualties  be- 
fore they  reached  our  line  must  have 
been  enormous,  such  was  their  resolution 
and  the  momentum  of  the  mass  that  in 
spite  of  the  splendid  resistance  of  our 
troops  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  our  line  in  three  places  near  the 
road.  They  penetrated  some  distance 
into  the  woods  behind  our  trenches,  but 
were  counter-attacked  again,  enfiladed  by 
machine  guns  and  driven  back  to  their 
line  of  trenches,  a  certain  portion  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  holding,  in  spite 
of  our  efforts  to  expel  them. 

What  their  total  losses  must  have  been 
during  this  advance  may  be  gauged  to 
some  extent  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  dead  left  in  the  woods  behind  our 
line  alone  amounted  to  700. 


A  simultaneous  effort  made  to  the 
south,  a  part  oLthe  same  operation  al- 
though not  carried  out  by  the  Guard 
Corps,  failed  entirely,  for  when  the  at- 
tacking infantry  massed  in  the  woods 
close  to  our  line,  our  guns  opened  on 
them  with  such  effect  that  they  did  not 
push  the  assault  home. 

As  generally  happens  in  operations  in 
wooded  country,  the  fighting  to  a  great 
extent  was  carried  on  at  close  quarters. 
It  was  most  desperate  and  confused. 
Scattered  bodies  of  the  enemy  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  woods  in  the  rear  of 
our  position  could  neither  go  backward 
nor  forward,  and  were  nearly  all  killed  or 
captured. 

The  portion  of  the  line  to  the  south- 
east of  Ypres  held  by  us  was  heavily 
shelled,  but  did  not  undergo  any  very 
serious  infantry  attack.  That  occupied 
by  the  French,  however,  was  both  bom- 
barded and  fiercely  assaulted.  On  the 
rest  of  our  front,  save  for  the  usual  bom- 
bardment, all  was  comparatively  quiet. 

On  the  right  one  of  our  trenches  was 
mined  and  then  abandoned.  As  soon  as 
it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  charges 
were  fired  and  several  Germans  were 
blown  to  pieces. 

Thursday,  Nov.  12,  was  marked  by  a 
partial  lull  in  the  fighting  all  along  our 
line.  To  the  north  a  German  force  which 
had  crossed  the  Yser  and  intrenched  on 
the  left  bank  was  annihilated  by  a  night 
attack  with  the  bayonet,  executed  by  the 
French.  Slightly  to  the  south  the  enemy 
was  forced  back  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  Immediately  on  our  left  the 
French  were  strongly  attacked  and 
driven  back  a  short  distance,  our  ex- 
treme left  having  to  conform  to  this 
movement.  Our  allies  soon  recovered  the 
ground  they  had  lost,  however,  and  this 
enabled  us  to  advance  also. 

To  the  southeast  of  Ypres  the  enemy's 
snipers  were  very  active.  On  our  centre 
and  right  the  enemy's  bombardment  was 
maintained,  but  nothing  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note  occurred. 

The  fact  that  on  this  day  the  advance 
against  our  line  in  front  of  Ypres  was 
not  pushed  home  after  such  an  effort  as 
that  of  Wednesday  tends  to  show  that 
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for  the  moment  the  attacking  troops  had 
had  enough. 

Although  the  failure  of  this  great  at- 
tack by  the  Guard  Corps  to  accomplish 
their  object  cannot  be  described  as  a  de- 
cisive event,  it  possibly  marks  the 
culmination  if  not  the  close  of  the  second 
stage  in  the  attempt  to  capture  Ypres, 
and  it  is  not  without  significance.  It  has 
also  a  dramatic  interest  of  its  own.  Hav- 
ing once  definitely  failed  to  achieve  this 
object  by  means  of  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers,  and  having  done  their  best  to 
wear  us  down,  the  Germans  brought  in 
fresh  picked  troops  to  carry  the  Ypres 
salient  by  an  assault  from  the  north,  the 
south  and  the  east.  That  the  Guard  Corps 
should  have  been  selected  to  act  against 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  salient  may  be 
taken  as  proof  of  the  necessity  felt  by 
the  Germans  to  gain  this  point  in  the 
line. 

Their  dogged  perseverance  in  pur- 
suance of  their  objective  claims  whole- 
hearted admiration.  The  failure  of  one 
great  attack,  heralded  as  it  was  by  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  troops  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself, 
but  carried  out  by  partially  trained  men, 
has  been  only  the  signal  for  another 
desperate  effort  in  which  the  place  of 
honor  was  assigned  to  the  corps  d'elite 
of  the  German  Army. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Guard 
Corps  has  retained  that  reputation  for 
courage  and  contempt  of  death  which  it 
earned  in  1870,  when  Emperor  William 
I.,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  wrote: 
"  My  G'lard  has  found  its  grave  in  front 
of  St.  Privat,"  and  the  swarms  of  men 
who  came  up  bravely  to  the  British 
rifles  in  the  woods  around  Ypres  re- 
peated the  tactics  of  forty-four  years 
ago  when  their  dense  columns,  toiling 
up  the  slopes  of  St.  Privat,  melted  away 
under  the  fire  of  the  French. 

That  the  Germans  are  cunning  fight- 
ers, and  well  up  in  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  has  frequently  been  pointed  out. 
For  instance,  they  often  succeed  in  as- 
certaining what  regiment  or  brigade  is 
opposed  to  them,  and  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  English,  they  are  able  to 
employ  the  information  to  some  purpose. 
On  a  recent  occasion,   having   by   some 


means  discovered  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  company  holding  the 
trench  they  were  attacking,  they  called 

him  by  name,  asking  if  Captain was 

there.  Fortunately  the  pronunciation  of 
the  spokesman  was  somewhat  defective, 
and  their  curiosity  was  rewarded  by  dis- 
covering that  both  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion and  his  men  were  very  much  there. 
There  have  been  reports  from  so  many 
different  quarters  of  the  enemy  having 
been  seen  wearing  British  and  French 
uniforms  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
their  truth.  One  absolutely  authentic 
case  occurred  during  the  fighting  near 
Ypres.  A  man  dressed  in  a  uniform 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  British  staff 
officer  suddenly  appeared  near  our 
trenches  and  walked  along  the  line.  He 
asked  if  many  casualties  had  been  suf- 
fered, stated  that  the  situation  was 
serious,  and  that  a  general  retirement 
had  been  ordered.  A  similar  visit  having 
been  reported  by  several  men  in  different 
trenches,  orders  were  issued  that  this 
strange  officer  was  to  be  detained  if  seen 
again.  Unluckily  he  did  not  make  another 
appearance. 

The  following  remarks  taken  from  the 
diary  of  a  German  soldier  are  published 
not  because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  are  justified  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  German  officers  but  because 
of  their  interest  as  a  human  document. 
Under  date  of  Nov.  2  this  German  soldier 
wrote: 

Previous  to  noon  we  were  sent  out  in 
a  regular  storm  of  bullets  on  the  order 
of  the  Major.  These  gentlemen,  the 
officers,  send  their  men  forward  in  a 
most  ridiculous  way.  They  themselves 
remain  far  behind,  safely  under  cover. 
Our  leadership  is  really  scandalous. 
Enormous  losses  on  our  side  are  partly 
from  the  fire  of  our  own  people,  for  our 
leaders  neither  know  where  the  enemy 
lies  nor  where  our  own  troops  are,  so 
that  we  often  are  fired  on  by  our  own 
men.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  we  have 
got  on  as  far  as  we  have  done. 

Our  Captain  fell,  as  did  also  all  our 
section  leaders  and  a  large  number  of  our 
men.  Moreover,  no  purpose  was  served 
by  this  advance,  for  we  remained  the 
rest  of  the  day  under  cover;  we  could 
go  neither  forward  nor  back,  nor  even 
shoot. 

The  trench  we  had  taken  was  not  occu- 
pied  by  us.     The   English   naturally   took 
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it  back  at  niKht.  That  was  the  aole 
result.  Then  when  the  enemy  had  In- 
trenched themaelves  another  attack  was 
made,  costing  us  many  Uvea  and  fifty 
prisoners.  It  la  simply  ridiculous,  this 
leadership.  If  only  I  had  known  It  be- 
fore !  My  opinion  of  German  officers  has 
changed. 

An  Adjutant  shouted  to  us  from  a 
trench  far  to  the  rear  to  cut  down  a 
hedge  In  front  of  us.  Bullets  were 
whistling  round  from  in  front  and  from 
behind.  The  gentleman  himself,  of  course, 
remained  behind. 

The  Fourth  Company  has  now  no  lead- 
ers but  a  couple  of  non-coms.  When 
will  my  turn  come!  I  hope  to  goodness 
I  shall  get  home  again. 

In  the  trenches  shells  and  shrapnel 
burst  without  ceasing.  In  the  evening 
we  get  a  cup  of  rice  and  one-third  of  an 
apple  per  man.  Let  us  hope  peace  will 
soon  come.  Such  a  war  is  really  too 
awful.  The  English  shoot  like  mad.  If 
no  reinforcements  come  up,  especially 
heavy  artillery,  we  shall  have  a  poor 
lookout  and  must  retire. 

The  first  day  I  went  quietly  into  the 
fight  with  an  Indifference  which  aston- 
ished me.  Today,  for  the  first  time.  In 
advancing,  when  my  comrades  on  the 
right  and  left  were  falling,  I  felt  rather 
nervous.  But  I  lost  that  feeling  again 
soon.     One   becomes   horribly   Indifferent. 

I  picked  up  a  piece  of  bread  by  chance. 
Thank  Ood !  At  least  I  have  something 
to  eat. 

There  are  about  70,000  English  who 
must  be  attacked  from  all  four  sides  and 
destroyed.  However,  they  defend  them- 
selves obstinately. 


XII. 
Attacked  by  750,000  Germans. 

[Official     Summary,     Dated     Dec.     .3.] 

COL.  E.  D.  SWINTON  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  and  Belgium,  in 
a  narrative  dated  Nov.  26,  gives  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  development  of  the 
situation  of  the  force  for  six  weeks 
preceding  that  date. 

There  has  recently  been  a  lull  in  the 
active  operations,  he  says.  No  progress 
has  been  made  by  either  side,  and  yet 
there  has  come  about  an  important  modi- 
fication comprising  a  readjustment  in  the 
scope  of  the  part  played  by  the  British 
Army  as  a  whole.    He  explains  the  move- 


ment from  the  River  Aisne  to  the  Belgian 
frontier  to  prolong  the  left  flank  of  the 
French  Army,  and  says  that  in  attempt- 
ing this  the  British  force  was  compelled 
to  assume  responsibility  for  a  very  ex- 
tended section  of  the  front.  He  points 
out,  as  did  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  that  the  British  held  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  line,  so  that  the  greater 
share  of  the  common  task  of  opposing 
the  enemy  fell  and  still  falls  to  the 
French,  while  the  Belgians  played  an 
almost  vital  part. 

With  the  fall  of  Antwerp  the  Germans 
made  every  effort  to  push  forward  a  be- 
sieging force  toward  the  west  and  has- 
tened to  bring  up  a  new  army  corps 
which  had  been  hastily  raised  and 
trained,  their  object  being  to  drive  the 
Allies  out  of  Belgium  and  break  through 
to  Dunkirk  and  Calai.s.  Altogether  they 
had  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  fresh  men. 
Eventually  the  Germans  had  north  of  La 
Bassee  about  fourteen  corps  and  eight 
cavalry  divisions,  that  is,  "  a  force  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  men  with 
which  to  attempt  to  drive  the  Allies  into 
the  sea.  In  addition,  there  was  im- 
mensely powerful  armament  and  heavy 
siege  artillery,  which  also  had  been 
brought  up  from  around  Antwerp." 

The  official  eye-witness  tells  of  the 
blows  delivered  by  the  Germans  at  Nieu- 
port,  Dixmude,  and  Ypres,  where  "  at 
first  the  Allies  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered." For  a  whole  month  the  British 
army  around  Ypres  succeeded  in  holding 
its  ground  against  repeated  onslaughts 
made  by  vastly  superior  forces.  The 
writer  goes  into  details  of  the  German 
attacks  and  describes  how  they  were 
frustrated  by  the  Allies. 

The  British  force,  says  Col.  Swinton, 
which  consisted  all  along  of  the  same 
units,  had  "  to  withstand  an  almost  con- 
tinuous bombardment  and  to  meet  one 
desperate  assault  after  another,  each  car- 
ried out  by  fresh  units  from  the  large 
numbers  which  the  Germans  were  devot- 
ing to  the  operation."  Finally  the  French 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  "  never  was 
help  more  welcome;  for  by  then  our 
small  local  reserves  had  again  and  again 
been  thrown  into  the  fi^rht  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  counter-attacks,  and  our  men 
were  exhausted  by  the  incessant  fight- 
ing." 

The  British  front  now  has  been  con- 
siderably shortened  and  in  addition  has 
been  reinforced,  while  a  lull  in  the  ac- 
tivity has  enabled  the  British  to  readjust 
their  forces,  strengthen  their  positions, 
and  bring  up  reserves.  There  has,  there- 
fore, "  been  a  great  general  improvement 
in  the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
carrying  on  the  fight."  Of  the  fighting 
which  preceded  this  reorganization  the 
writer  says  it  is  due  solely  to  the  re- 
source, initiative,  and  endurance  of  the 
regimental  officers  and  men  that  suc- 
cess has  lain  with  the  British.  He  con- 
tinues: 

"  As  the  struggle  swayed  backward 
and  forward  through  wood  and  hamlet, 
the  fighting  assumed  a  most  confused 
and  desperate  character.  The  units  be- 
came inextricably  mixed,  and  in  many 
cases,  in  order  to  strengthen  some 
threatened  point  or  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
line,  the  officers  had  to  collect  and  throw 
into  the  fight  what  men  they  could,  re- 
gardless of  the  units  to  which  thoy  be- 
longed. Our  casualties  have  been  se- 
vere; but  we  have  been  fighting  a  battle, 
and  a  battle  implies  casualties,  and,  heavy 
as  they  have  been,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  not  been  suffered 
in  vain. 

"  The  duty  of  the  French,  Belgians, 
and  British  in  the  western  theatre  of 
operations  has  been  to  act  as  a  contain- 
ing force;  in  other  words,  to  hold  on  to 
and  to  keep  occupied  as  many  of  the  ene- 
my as  possible  while  the  Russians  were 
attacking  in  the  east.  In  this  we  have 
succeeded  in  playing  our  part,  and  by 
our  resistance  have  contributed  material- 
ly toward  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
Moreover,  our  losses  have  not  impaired 
our  fighting  efficiency.  The  troops  have 
required  only  a  slight  respite  in  order  to 
be  able  to  continue  the  action  with  as 
much  determination  as  ever.  They  are 
physically  fit  and  well  fed  and  have  suf- 
fered merely  from  the  fatigue  which  is 
inseparable  from  a  protracted  struggle 
such  as  they  have  been  through.  The  se- 
verest handKng  by  the  enemy  has  never 


had  more  than  a  temporary  effect  on 
their  spirits,  which  they  have  soon  re- 
covered, owing  to  the  years  of  discipline 
and  training  to  which  the  officers  and 
men  have  been  accustomed. 

"  The  value  of  such  preparation  is  as 
noticeable  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  as 
on  our  own.  The  phenomenal  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  Germans'  new  formations 
have  been  remarked,  and  they  were  in 
part  due  to  their  lack  of  training.  More- 
over, though  at  the  first  onset  these  for- 
mations advanced  to  the  attack  as  grave- 
ly as  their  active  corps,  they  have  not 
by  any  means  shown  the  same  recupera- 
tive powers.  The  Twenty-seventh  Corps, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  new  formation 
composed  principally  of  men  with  from 
only  seven  to  twelve  weeks'  training,  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  its  first  en- 
counter with  the  British  infantry  around 
Becelaere,  to  the  northeast  of  Ypres,  a 
month  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Guards  Corps,  in  spite  of  having  suffered 
severely  in  Belgium,  of  having  been 
thrown  headlong  across  the  Oise  River 
at  Guise  and  of  having  lost  large  num- 
bers on  the  plains  of  Compiegne  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aisne  River,  advanced 
against  Ypres  on  the  11th  of  November 
as  bravely  as  they  did  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust." 

The  Allies,  continues  Col.  Swinton, 
have  made  great  sacrifices  to  defend 
against  tremendous  odds  a  line  that  could 
only  be  maintained  by  making  these 
sacrifices;  but  the  fact  that  the  situation 
has  been  relieved  is  no  reason  for  as- 
suming that  the  enemy  has  abandoned  his 
intention  of  pressing  through  to  the  sea. 
The  writer  points  out  that  the  Germans 
continue  to  attack  with  great  courage, 
but  little  abated  by  failure,  and,  while 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  they  have  been  enabled 
to  consolidate  their  position  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  retain  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  Belgium. 

"  As  well  as  they  have  fought,  how- 
ever," continues  the  narrative,  "  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  achievements  are  com- 
mensurate with  their  losses,  which  re- 
cently have  been  largely  due  to  a  lack 
of  training  and  a  comparative  lack  of 
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discipline  of  the  improvised  units  they 
put  in  the  field." 

Col.  Swinton  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that,  as  the  war  is  going  to  be  one 
of  exhaustion,  after  the  regular  armies 
of  the  belligerents  have  done  their  work 
it  will  be  upon  the  raw  material  of  the 
countries  concerned  that  final  success 
will  depend. 


XIII. 


The  Lull  in  November. 

[Dated  Nov.  29.] 

GENERAL  inactivity  is  recorded 
along  the  English  front,  with  the 
Germans  pressing  the  attack  in 
one  quarter  against  the  Indian 
troops,  who  have  been  extending  their 
trenches  in  an  endeavor  to  get  in  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy.  There  has 
been  some  shelling  of  the  rear  of  our 
front  line  south  of  the  Lys,  but  this 
form  of  annoyance  diminishes  daily 
along  the  whole  front.  Sniping,  how- 
ever, is  carried  on  almost  incessantly. 
There  .seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Germans  are  employing  civilians,  either 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  dig  trenches; 
some  civilians  have  been  seen  and  shot 
while  engaged  in  this  work. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  all  prisoners  with  caution, 
there  is  a  change  in  the  views  expressed 
by  some  officers  captured  recently  which 
appears  to  be  genuine.  They  admit  the 
failure  of  the  German  strategy  and  pro- 
fess to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  sig^  that  their 
view  is  that  generally  held  by  the  enemy, 
nor  has  there  been  any  definite  indica- 
tion of  a  lack  of  morale  among  the  Ger- 
man troops. 

The  highways  of  Northern  PVance  are 
crowded  with  men  responding  to  the 
various  mobilization  orders  issued  by  the 
French  Government. 

Thousands  of  such  troops  were  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  a  short  auto- 
mobile trip.  The  strange  procession  in- 
cludes a  curious  mixture  of  types.     A 


considerable  proportion  of  these  new 
drafts  are  comp^ed  of  middle-aged  men 
of  good  physique  and  likely  young  men 
from  the  countryside. 

The  change  within  the  last  few  days 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  atmosphere 
of  the  battlefield  has  been  marked.  The 
noise  of  the  cannonading  has  now  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  for  hours 
at  a  time  nothing  is  heard  but  the  in- 
frequent boom  of  one  of  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  Allies,  the  occasional  rattle  of 
machine  guns,  and  the  intermittent  fire 
of  snipers  on  either  side.  So  far  as  the 
use  of  explosives  is  concerned,  the 
greatest  activity  is  found  in  local  at- 
tacks with  hand  grenades  and  short- 
range  howitzers.  The  enemy  has  prac- 
tically ceased  his  efforts  to  break 
through  the  line  by  assaults,  and  he  is 
now  devoting  his  energies  to  the  same 
type  of  siege  operations  which  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Allies  since  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. 

Subterranean  life  is  the  general  rule 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  firing  line. 
Even  those  men  not  actually  engaged 
in  fighting  live  in  underground  quarters. 
Some  of  these  quarters,  called  "  funk- 
holes  "  are  quite  elaborate  and  com- 
fortable and  contain  many  conveniences 
not  found  in  the  trenches  on  the  firing 
line.  They  communicate  with  the  firing 
line  by  zigzag  approach  trenches  which 
make  enfilading  impossible. 

Attacks  are  made  on  the  firing  line 
trenches  by  blind  saps,  which  are  con- 
structed by  a  special  earth  borer.  When 
this  secret  tunnel  reaches  the  enemy's 
trench,  an  assault  is  delivered  amid  a 
shower  of  hand  grenades.  The  storm- 
ers  endeavor  to  burst  their  way  through 
the  opening  and  then  try  to  work  along 
the  trench.  Machine  guns  are  quickly 
brought  up  to  repel  a  counter  attack. 
Most  of  this  fighting  takes  place  at  such 
close  range  that  the  guns  on  either  side 
cannot  be  fired  at  the  enemy's  infantry 
without  great  risk  of  hitting  their  own 
men.  Bombs  have  come  to  take  the  place 
of  artillery,  and  they  are  being  used  in 
enormous  quantities. 

The  short-range  howitzers  are  of  three 
types,  and  those  used  by  the  Germans 
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have  come  to  be  termed  the  "  Jack  John-  very  deadly,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty 

son  "  of  close  attack.    The  smaller  bombs  of  observation  it  is  at  times  somewhat 

and  grenades  thrown  by  hand,  although  blind.     This  difficulty  has  in  a  measure 

local  in  action,  are  very  unpleasant,  par-  been  decreased,  however,  by  the  use  of 

ticularly  between  the  inclosed  space  of  the   hyperscope,   an    instrument     which 

a  trench.     These   grenades   are   thrown  works  very  much  like  the  periscope  on  a 

continuously   by   both    sides,   and    every  submarine.     It   permits   an   observer   to 

trench  assault  is  first  preceded  and  then  look  out  over  the  top  of  a  parapet  with- 

accompanied  by  showers  of  these   mur-  out  raising  his  head  above  the  protection 

derous  missiles.    This  kind  of  fighting  Is  of  the  trench. 


THE   DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY. 


By  EDWARD  NEVILLE  VOSE. 

THE  old  year  dies  'mid  gloom  and  woe — 
The    saddest    year    since     Christ    was 
born — 
And  those  who  battle  in  the  snow 

All  anxious-eyed  look  for  the  morn — 
The  morn  when  wars  shall  be  no  more, 

The  morn  when  flight  shall  cease  to  reign. 
When  hushed  shall  be  the  cannons'  roar 
And  Peace  shall  rule  the  earth  again. 

As  we  from  far  survey  the  fray 

And  strive  to  succor  those  who  fall. 
Let  each  give  thanks  that  not  today 

To  us  the  clarion  bugles  call — 
That  not  today  to  us  'tis  said : 

'*  Bow  down  the  knee,  or  pay  the  cost 
Till  all  ye  loved  are  maimed  or  dead. 

Till  all  ye  had  is  wrecked  and  lost." 

Should  that  grim  summons  to  us  come 

God  grant  we'd  all  play  heroes'  parts. 
And  bravely  fight  for  land  and  home 

While  red  blood  flows  in  loyal  hearts. 
But  now  a  duty  nobler  far 

Has  come  to  us  in  this  great  day — 
We  are  the  nations'  guiding  star. 

They  look  to  us  to  lead  the  way. 

They  look  to  us  to  lead  the  way 

To  liberty  for  all  the  world. 
The  dawning  of  that  better  day 

When  war's  torn  banners  shall  be  furled — • 
The  day  when  men  of  every  race 

Their  right  divine  shall  clearly  see 
To  rule  themselves  by  their  own  grace. 

Forever  and  forever  free. 


"Human  Documents"  of  Battle 

By  Men  Who  Saw  or  Took   Part. 

Written  <n  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  battle,  and  without  the  opportunity  at  hand  to 
rheck  up  the  impressions  yivcn,  it  is  of  course  likely  that  these  dispatches  from  special 
correspondents  may  contain  many  things  which  history  will  correct.  But  as  human  docu- 
ments they  have  no  equal,  and  history  icill  not  be  able,  however  she  may  correct  matters  of 
detail  and  partisan  feeling,  to  offer  anything  which  will  give  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the 
^lurc  and  roar  of  battle  than  do  these  letters,  penned  by  men  acttiully  in  or  near  the  firing 
line  at  the  moment  of  great  events.  As  such  Thb  Times  offers  them,  not  us  frozen  history, 
but  as  history  in  the  making,  and  has  no  apologies  to  make  for  an  error  of  fact  here  and 
there,  for  those  very  errors  are  in  a  way  testimony  that  adds  value  to  the  story — the  story 
of  honest  and  hard-driven  human  beings  writing  what  was  passing  before  their  eyes. 


The  German  Entry  Into  Brussels 

By  John  Boon  of  The  London  Daily  MaiL 


BRUSSELS,  via  Most,  Aug.  20. 
(Thursday,)  10  P.  M. 

THE  Germans  entered  Brussels 
shortly  after  2  P.  M.  today  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 
Yielding  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  humanity,  the  civil  Government 
at  the  last  moment  disbanded  the  Civic 
Guard,  which  the  Germans  would  not 
recognize.  The  soldiers  and  ordinary 
police  were  then  entrusted  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order. 

After  a  day  of  wild  panic  and  sluniber- 
less  nights  the  citizens  remained  at  their 
windows.     Few  sought  their  couches. 

The  mdrning  broke  brilliantly.  The 
city  was  astir  early,  and  on  all  lips  were 
the  words:  "They  are  here"  or  "They 
are  coming!  " 

The  "  they  "  referred  to  were  already 
outside  the  boundaries  in  great  force. 
The  artillery  was  packed  off  on  the  road 
to  Waterloo.  Horse,  foot,  and  sapper 
were  packed  deep  on  the  Louvain  and 
Tervervueren  roads. 

An  enterprising  motorist  came  in  with 
the  information  and  the  crowds  in  the 
busy  centres  immediately  became  calm. 
At  11  o'clock  it  was  reported  that  an  of- 
ficer with  half  a  troop  of  hussara  bear- 


ing white  flags  had  halted  outside  the 
Louvain  gate. 

The  Burgomaster  and  four  Sheriffs 
went  in  a  motor  car  to  meet  the  officers. 
They  were  conducted  to  the  German  mili- 
tary authorities  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. The  meeting  took  place  outside  the 
barracks  of  the  carabineers. 

The  Burgomaster  claimed  for  tho  citi- 
zens their  rights  under  the  laws  of  war 
regulating  an  unfortified  capital.  When 
roughly  asked  if  he  was  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  city,  with  the  threat  that 
otherwise  it  would  be  bombarded,  the 
Burgomaster  said  he  would  do  so.  He 
also  decided  to  remove  his  scarf  of  office. 

The  discussion  was  brief.  When  the 
Burgomaster  handed  over  his  scarf  it 
was  handed  back  to  him  and  he  was 
thus  intrusted  for  the  time  being  with 
the  civil  control  of  the  citizens.  The 
Germans  gave  him  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  be  held  responsible 
for  any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  pop- 
ulace against  the  Germans. 

From  noon  Until  2  o'clock  the  crowds 
waited  expectantly.  Shortly  after  2 
o'clock  the  booming  of  cannon  and  later 
the  sound  of  military  music  conveyed  to 
the    people   of   Brussels    the    intimation 
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that  the  triumphant  march  of  the  enemy 
on  the  ancient  city  had  begun. 

On  they  came,  preceded  by  a  scouting 
party  of  Uhlans,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery 
and  sappers,  with  a  siege  train  com- 
plete. 

A  special  feature  of  the  procession  was 
100  motor  cars  on  which  quick-firer's 
were  mounted.  Every  regiment  and  bat- 
tery was  headed  by  a  band,  horse  or 
foot. 

Now  came  the  drums  and  fifes,  now 
the  blare  of  brass  and  soldiers  singing 
"  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  and  "  Deutsch- 
land  Ueber  AUes." 

Along  the  Chaussee  de  Louvain,  past 
St.  Josse  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  to 
the  great  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Gare  du  Nord,  the  usual  lounging  place 
of  the  tired  twaddlers  of  the  city,  swept 
the  legions  of  the  man  who  broke  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Among  the  cavalry  were  the  famous 
Brunswick  Death's  Head  Hussars  and 
their  companions  on  many  bloody  fields, 
the  Zeiten  Hussars.  But  where  was  the 
glorious  garb  of  the  German  troops,  the 
cherry-colored  uniforms  of  the  horsemen 
and  the  blue  of  the  infantry?  All  is 
greenish,  earth-color  gray.  All  the  hel- 
are  painted  gray.  The  gun  carriages  are 
gray.  Even  the  pontoon  bridges  are 
gray. 

To  the  quick-step  beat  of  the  drums 
the  Kaiser's  men  march  to  the  great 
Square  Charles  Rogier.  Then  at  the 
whistling  sound  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand— for  the  sonorous  orders  of  the 
German  officers  seemed  to  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  brilliant  uniforms — the 
gray-clad  ranks  broke  into  the  famous 
goose  step,  while  the  good  people  of 
Liege  and  Brussels  gazed  at  the  pass- 
ing wonder  with  mouths  agape. 

At  the  railroad  station  the  great  pro- 
cession defiled  to  the  boulevards  and 
thence  marched  to  encamp  on  the  heights 
of  the  city  called  Kochelberg.  It  was 
truly  a  sight  to  have  gladdened  the  eyes 
of  the  Kaiser,  but  on  the  sidewalks  men 
were  muttering  beneath  their  breath: 
"  They'll  not  pass  here  on  their  re,turn. 
The  Allies  will  do  for  them." 

Many  of  the  younger  men  in  the  gpreat 
array  seemed  exhausted  after  the  long 


forced  march,  but  as  a  man  staggered 
his  comrades  in  the  ranks  held  him  up. 

It  was  a  great  spectacle  and  an  im- 
pressive one,  but  there  were  minor  inci- 
dents that  were  of  a  less  pleasant  char- 
acter. 

Two  Belgian  officers,  manacled  and 
fastened  to  the  leather  stirrups  of  two 
Uhlans,  made  a  spectacle  that  caused  a 
low  murmur  of  resentment  from  the 
citizens.  Instantly  German  horsemen 
backed  their  steeds  into  the  closely 
packed  ranks  of  the  spectators,  threaten- 
ing them  with  uplifted  swords  and  still- 
ing the  momentary  revolt. 

At  one  point  of  the  march  a  lame 
hawker  offered  flowers  for  sale  to  the 
soldiers.  As  he  held  up  his  posies  a 
Captain  of  Hussars  by  a  movement  of 
his  steed  sent  the  poor  wretch  sprawling 
and  bleeding  in  the  dust.  Then  fron* 
the  crowd  a  Frenchwoman,  her  heart 
scorning  fear,  cried  out,  "  You  brute!  " 
so  that  all  might  hear. 

There  was  one  gross  pleasantry,  too, 
perpetrated  by  a  gunner  who  led  along 
a  bear,  evidently  the  pet  of  his  battery, 
which  was  dressed  in  the  full  regalia  of 
a  Belgian  General. 

The  bear  was  evidently  intended  to 
represent  the  King.  He  touched  his 
cocked  hat  at  intervals  to  his  keeper. 

This  particularly  irritated  the  Bel- 
gians, but  they  wisely  abstained  from 
any  overt  manifestation  or  any  un- 
pleasant feature  of  behavior.  The  sol- 
diery as  they  passed  tore  repeatedly  at 
the  national  colors  which  every  Belgian 
lady  now  wears  on  her  breast. 

A  more  pleasant  incident  was  when 
a  party  of  Uhlans  clamored  for  admit- 
tance at  a  villa  on  the  Louvain  road. 
They  disposed  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine 
and  bread  and  meat.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  command  asked  what 
the  charge  was  and  offered  some  gold 
pieces  in  payment.  The  money  was  re- 
fused. 

Near  the  steps  of  St.  Gudule  a  party 
of  officers  of  high  rank,  seated  in  a 
motor  car,  confiscated  the  stock  of  the 
news  vendors.  After  greedily  scanning 
the  sheets  they  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

Hour  after  hour,  hour  after  hour,  the 
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Kaiser's  legions  marched  into  Brussels 
streets  and  boulevards.  Some  regiments 
made  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  it  is 
neW  that  the  people  of  England  should 
know  this.  It  was  notably  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Sixty-sixth,  Fourth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Regiments.  Not  one  man  of  these 
regiments  showed  any  sign  of  excessive 
fatigue  after  the  gruelling  night  of 
marching,  and  no  doubt  the  order 
to  "  goose  step "  was  designedly  given 
to  impress  the  onlookers  with  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  the  German  soldiers. 


The  railway  stations,  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Town  Hall  were  at  once  closed. 
The  national  flag  on  the  latter  was  pulled 
down  and  the  German  emblem  hoisted  in 
its  place.  Practically  all  the  shops  were 
closed  and  the  blinds  drawn  on  most  of 
the  windows. 

At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  heard 
of  no  very  untoward  incident.  The  last 
train  left  Brussels  at  9  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day night.  Passengers  to  the  city  can- 
not pass  beyond  Denderleeuw,  wher« 
there  are  strong  German  pickets. 


The  Fall  of  Antwerp 

By  a  Correspondent  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  Who  Was  at 
Antwerp  During  the  Siege. 

[Special   Dispatch  to  The   New   York   Times.] 


LONDON,  Oct.  11.— A  Daily  Chron- 
icle correspondent  who  has  just 
arrived  from  Antwerp  tells  the 
following  story  of  his  experi- 
ences: 

Antwerp  has  been  surrendered.  This 
last  and  bitterest  blow  which  has  fallen 
upon  Belgium  is  full  of  poignant  trag- 
edy, but  the  tragedy  is  lightened  by  the 
gallantry  with  which  the  city  was  de- 
fended. 

Only  at  the  last,  to  save  the  historic 
buildings  and  precious  possessions  of  the 
ancient  port,  was  its  further  defense 
abandoned.  Already  much  of  it  had  been 
shattered  by  the  long-range  German 
guns,  and  prolonged  resistance  against 
these  tremendous  engines  of  war  was 
impossible. 

Owing  to  this  the  siege  was  perhaps 
the  shortest  in  the  annals  of  war  that  a 
fortified  city  ever  sustained.  I  have  al- 
ready described  its  preliminaries  and  the 
many  heroic  efforts  which  were  made  by 
the  Belgians  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  ene- 
my's advance,  but  the  end  could  not  long 
be  delayed  when  the  siege  guns  began 
the  bombardment. 

It  was  at  three  minutes  past  noon  on 
Friday   that   the    Germans   entered   the 


city,  which  was  formally  surrendered  by 
the  Burgomaster,  J.  de  Vos.  Antwerp 
had  then  been  under  a  devastating  and 
continuous  shell  fire  for  over  forty  hours. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  ascertain 
precisely  how  the  German  attack  was 
being  constituted,  but  from  officers  and 
others  who  made  journeys  from  the 
fighting  lines  into  the  city  I  gathered- 
that  the  final  assault  consisted  of  a 
continuous  bombardment  of  two  hours' 
duration,  from  7:30  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  9:30. 

During  that  time  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous rain  of  shells,  and  it  was  ex- 
traordinary to  notice  the  precision  with 
which  they  dropped  just  where  they 
would  do  the  most  damage.  I  was  told 
that  the  Germans  used  captive  balloons, 
whose  officers  signaled  to  the  gunners 
the  points  in  the  Belgian  defense  at 
which  they  should  aim. 

The  German  guns,  too,  were  concealed 
with  such  cleverness  that  their  position 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  Belgians. 
Against  such  methods  and  against  the 
terrible  power  of  the  German  guns  the 
Belgian  artillery  seemed  quite  ineffective. 
The  firing  came  to  an  end  at  9:30  o'clock 
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Friday,  and  the  (farrison  escaped,  leaving 
only  ruins  behind  them. 

In  order  to  gain  time  for  an  orderly 
retreat,  a  heavy  fire  was  maintained 
against  the  Germans  up  to  the  last  min- 
ute, and  the  forts  were  then  blown  up  by 
the  defenders  as  the  Germans  '?ame  in 
at  the  Gate  of  Malines.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  escape  by  the  river  to  the  north 
in  a  motor  boat.  The  bombardment  had 
then  ceased,  though  many  buildings  were 
still  blazing,  and  while  the  little  boat 
sped  down  the  Scheldt  one  could  imagine 
the  procession  of  the  Kaiser's  troops  al- 
ready goose-stepping  their  way  through 
the  well-nigh  deserted  streets. 

Those  forty  hours  of  shattering  noise, 
almost  without  a  lull,  seem  to  me  now  a 
fantastic  nightmare,  but  the  harrowing 
sights  I  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  was  Wednes- 
day night  that  the  shells  began  to  fall 
into  the  city.  From  then  onward  they 
must  have  averaged  about  ten  a  minute, 
and  most  of  them  came  from  the  largest 
guns  which  the  Germans  possess — 
"  Black  Marias,"  as  Tommy  Atk*ns  has 
christened  them. 

Before  the  bombardment  had  beem 
long  in  operation  the  civil  population  or 
a  large  proportion  of  it  fell  into  a  panic. 
It  is  impossible  to  blame  these  peaceful, 
quiet  living  burghers  of  Antwerp  for  the 
fears  that  possessed  them  when  the 
merciless  rain  of  German  shells  began  to 
fall  into  the  streets  and  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  and  public  buildings.  The 
Burgomaster  had  in  his  proclamation 
given  them  excellent  advice  to  remain 
calm  and  he  certainly  set  them  an  ad- 
mirable example,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
counsel  the  Belgians  who  knew  what  had 
happened  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  other 
towns  which  the  Germans  had  passed 
through. 

Immense  crowds  of  them,  men,  women 
and  children,  gathered  along  the  quay- 
side and  at  the  railway  stations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  a  hasty  exit  from  the  city. 
Their  condition  was  pitiable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Family  parties  made  up  the  big- 
gest proportion  of  this  vast  crowd  of 
broken  men  and  women.  There  were 
husbands  and  wives  with  their  groups  of 


scared  children  unable  to  understand  what 
was  happening,  yet  dimly  conscious  in 
their  childish  way  that  something  un- 
usual and  terrible  and  perilous  had  come 
into  their  lives. 

In  many  groups  were  to  be  seen  old, 
old  people,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  a  family,  and  these  in  their 
shaking  frailty  and  terror,  which  they 
could  not  withstand,  were  the  more  piti- 
able objects  in  the  great  gathering  of 
stricken  townsfolk.  This  pathetic  cling- 
ing together  of  the  family  was  one  of 
the  most  affecting  sights  I  witnessed, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
in  the  mad  rush  for  refuge  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  native  land  many  fam- 
ily groups  of  this  sort  completely  per- 
ished. 

All  day  and  throughout  the  night  these 
pitiful  scenes  continued,  and  when  I  \/er.t 
down  to  the  quayside  early  Thursday, 
when  the  dawn  was  throwing  a  wan  light 
over  this  part  of  the  world,  I  found 
again  a  great  host  of  citizens  awaiting 
their  chance  of  flight. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  breaking  day 
this  gathering  of  "  Les  Miserables  "  pre- 
sented, as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  tragedy 
of  Belgium  in  all  its  horror.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight.  Words  would 
fail  to  convey  anything  but  a  feeble  pic- 
ture of  the  depths  of  misery  and  despair 
there.  People  stood  in  dumb  and  patient 
ranks  drawn  down  to  the  quayside  by  the 
announcement  that  two  boats  would 
leave  at  11  o'clock  for  Ostend,  and  Ostend 
looks  across  to  England,  where  lie  their 
hopes. 

There  were  fully  40,000  of  them  assem- 
bled on  the  long  quay,  and  all  of  them 
were  inspired  by  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  that  they  would  be  among  the 
lucky  ones  who  would  get  on  board  one 
of  the  boats.  Alas  for  their  hope^,  the 
two  boats  did  not  sail,  and  when  they 
realized  this  I  fancied  I  heard  a  low 
wail  of  anguish  rise  from  the  disappoint- 
ed multitude. 

Other  means  of  escape  were,  hov/ever, 
available  in  the  shape  of  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen tugboats,  whose  destinations  were 
Rotterdam  and  Flushing  and  other  ports 
of  Holland.  They  were  not  vessels  of  any 
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considerable  passenger  carrying  capa- 
city, and  as  there  was  no  one  to  arrange 
a  systematic  embarkation  a  wild  struggle 
followed  among  the  frantic  people  to  ob- 
tain places  on  the  tugs.  Men,  women, 
and  children  fought  desperately  with 
each  other  to  get  on  board,  and  in  that 
moment  of  supreme  anguish  human  na- 
ture was  seen  in  one  of  its  worst  moods, 
but  who  can  blame  these  stricken  peo- 
ple? Shells  that  were  destroying  their 
homes  and  giving  their  beloved  town  to 
the  flames  were  screaming  over  their 
heads.  Their  trade  was  not  war;  they 
were  merchants,  shopkeepers,  comfort- 
able citizens  of  more  than  middle  age, 
and  there  were  many  women  and  children 
among  them,  and  this  horror  had  come 
upon  them  in  a  more  appalling  shape 
than  it  has  visited  any  other  civilized 
community  in  modern  times. 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  gangways  to 
the  boats  and  the  only  means  of  board- 
ing them  was  by  narrow  planks  sloping 
at  a  dangerous  angle.  Up  these  the 
fugitives  struggled,  and  the  strong 
elbowed  the  weak  out  of  their  way  in 
their  mad  haste  to  escape.  The  marvel 
to  me  as  I  watched  the  scramble  was 
that  many  were  not  crushed  to  death  in 
the  struggle  to  get  on  board  or  forced 
into  the  river  and  drowned.  As  it  was, 
mishaps  were  very  few.  One  old  lady  of 
80  years  slipped  on  one  of  the  planks 
and  fell  against  the  side  of  the  boat, 
fracturing  her  skull.  Several  people  fell 
into  the  river  and  two  were  drowned,  but 
that  is  the  sum  total  of  accidents  as  far 
as  I  could  ascertain. 

By  2  o'clock  Thursday  most  of  the 
tugboats  had  got  away,  but  there  were 
still  some  15,000  people  who  had  not  been 
able  to  escape,  and  had  to  await  resign- 
edly whatever  fate  was  in  store  for 
them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  the 
scenes  at  the  quayside  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  I  now  turn  to  the  Central 
Station,  where  incidents  of  a  similar  kind 
were  happening.  There,  as  down  by  the 
river,  an  immense  throng  of  people  had 
assembled,  and  they  were  filled  with  dis- 
may at  the  announcement  that  no  trains 
were  running.  In  their  despair  they  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  city  on  foot  by  cross- 


ing the  pontoon  bridge  and  marching  to- 
ward the  Dutch  frontier. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  positively 
on  the  subject,  but  I  should  say  the 
exodus  of  refugees  from  the  city  must 
have  totaled  200,000  persons — men,  wo- 
men, and  children  of  all  ages — or  very 
nearly  that  vast  number,  and  that  out 
of  a  population  which  in  normal  times  is 
321,821.  One  might  estimate  that  fully 
70  per  cent,  of  those  folk  had  little  or  no 
money. 

There  were  three  lines  of  exit.  They 
could  up  to  the  time  of  the  German 
invasion  cross  the  pontoon  bridge  over 
the  Scheldt;  they  could  go  along  the 
countryside  toward  the  Dutch  frontier, 
or  they  could  walk  up  the  Scheldt  toward 
the  frontier  and  then  cross  by  ferry  to 
Belgian  territory  again. 

Many  of  the  aged  women  among  the 
refugees,  terrorized  and  hunger-stricken, 
died,  I  am  told,  on  the  way  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  The  towns  were  crowded 
with  pitiful  wanderers,  fleeing  from  the 
ruthless  invaders,  and  they  begged  for 
crusts  of  bread.  They  were  simply  starv- 
ing, and  householders  did  what  they 
could  to  help,  cottagers  giving  to  their 
utmost  out  of  their  meagre  larders,  but 
still  there  was  a  cry  for  food. 

I  now  return  to  the  events  of  Thurs- 
day. At  12:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  bombardment  had  already 
lasted  over  twelve  hours,  through  the 
courtesy  of  a  Belgian  officer  I  was  able 
to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
and  from  that  point  of  vantage  I  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  in  the  city. 

All  the  southern  portion  of  Antwerp 
appeared  to  be  a  desolate  ruin.  Whole 
streets  were  ablaze,  and  flames  were  ris- 
ing in  the  air  to  the  height  of  twenty  and 
thirty  feet.  In  another  direction  I  could 
just  discern  through  my  glasses  dimly 
in  the  distance  the  instruments  of  culture 
of  the  attacking  German  forces,  ruth- 
lessly pounding  at  the  city  and  creeping 
nearer  to  it  in  the  dark.  At  that  moment 
I  should  say  the  enemy's  front  line  was 
within  four  miles  of  Antwerp. 

From  my  elevated  position  I  had  r.n 
excellent  view  also  of  the  great  oil  tanVs 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Scheldt.  •  Thoy 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  four  bombs  from 
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a  German  taube,  and  a  huge,  thick  volume 
of  black  smoke  was  ascending  200  feet 
into  the  air.  The  oil  had  been  burning 
furiously  for  several  hours,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  enveloped  in  a 
mist  of  smoke. 

In  all  directions  were  fire  and  flames 
and  oil-laden  smoke.  It  was  like  a  bit 
of  Gustave  Dore's  idea  of  the  infernal 
regions.  From  time  to  time  great  tongues 
of  fire  shot  out  from  the  tanks,  and  in 
this  way,  the  flames  greedily  licking  the 
sides  of  other  tanks,  the  conflagration 
spread.  How  long  this  particular  fire 
raged  I  cannot  say,  for  I  saw  neither  the 
beginning  nor  the  end  of  it,  but  while  I 
watched  its  progress  it  seemed  to  repre- 
sent the  limit  of  what  a  fire  was  capable 
of. 

After  watching  for  some  considerable 
time  the  panorama  of  destruction  that 
lay  unrolled  all  around  me,  I  came  down 
from  my  post  of  observation  on  the 
cathedral  roof,  and  at  the  very  moment 
I  reached  the  street  a  28-centimeter  shell 
struck  a  confectioner's  shop  between  the 
Place  Verte  and  the  Place  Meir.  It  was 
one  of  these  high  explosive  shells,  and 
the  shop,  a  wooden  structure,  immediate- 
ly burst  into  flames. 

The  city  by  this  time  was  almost 
deserted,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
extinguish  the  fires  that  had  broken  out 
all  over  the  southern  district.  Indeed, 
there  were  no  means  of  dealing  with 
them. 

As  far  back  as  Tuesday  in  last  week 
the  water  supply  from  the  reservoir  ten 
miles  outside  the  city  was  cut  off,  and 
as  this  was  the  city's  main  source  of 
supply,  indeed  practically  its  only  source, 
great  apprehension  was  felt.  The  reser- 
voir is  just  behind  Fort  Waelhem,  and 
the  German  shells  had  struck  it,  doing 
great  mischief.  It  left  Antwerp  without 
any  regular  inflow  of  water,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  to  do  their  best  with 
artesian  wells.  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Belgians  from  time  to  time  to 
repair  the  reservoir,  but  it  was  always 
thwarted  by  German  shell  fire.  The 
health  of  the  city  was  thereby  menaced, 
for  there  was  danger  of  an  epidemic. 

Happily,  stricken  Antwerp  was  spared 


this  added  terror.  It  had  plenty  of  other 
sorts,  and  some  of  these  I  experienced 
when,  after  leaving  the  cathedral,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  southern  section 
of  the  city,  where  shells  were  bursting 
at  the  rate  of  five  a  minute.  With  great 
difficulty  and  not  without  risk  I  got  as 
far  as  Kue  la  Moiere. 

There  I  met  a  terror-stricken  Belgian 
woman,  the  only  other  person  in  the 
streets  besides  myself.  In  hysterical 
gasps  she  told  me  the  Banque  Nationale 
and  the  Palais  de  Justice  had  been 
struck  and  were  in  flames,  and  that  her 
husband  had  been  hit  by  a  shell  just  five 
minutes  before  I  came  upon  the  scene, 
his  mangled  remains  lying  not  a  hundred 
yards  away  from  where  we  were  stand- 
ing. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed further,  and  so  I  retraced  my  steps 
toward  the  quay.  As  I  was  passing  the 
Avenue  de  Keyser  a  shell  burst  within 
twenty  yards  of  me.  I  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  the  concussion.  A 
house  not  ten  yards  from  where  I  was 
was  struck  and  actually  poured  (I  can 
think  of  no  other  word  to  describe  what 
happened)  into  the  street  in  a  shower  of 
bricks.  A  broken  brick  struck  me  on 
the  shoulder,  but  its  force  was  spent  and 
I  received  no  injury. 

I  had  scarcely  picked  myself  up  and 
was  hastening  to  a  place  of  safety,  if 
there  were  one,  when  a  man  about  40 
years  of  age,  almost  half  naked,  rushed 
out  of  a  house,  screaming  loudly.  He 
had  gone  mad. 

At  this  time  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  Frank  Fox  of  The  Morning  Post. 
Mr.  Fox  is  an  ex-officer  of  artillery,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  found  a  hotel  which, 
as  long  as  the  Germans  fired  in  the  direc- 
tion they  were  then  firing,  was  not 
within  the  reach  of  their  guns.  This  was 
the  Hotel  Wagner,  which  stands  behind 
the  Opera  House  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Commerce.  It  was  the  only  hotel  in  the 
city  except  the  Queens  Hotel,  in  which 
some  representatives  of  American  news- 
papers had  been  staying,  that  was  open. 
There  I  found  Miss  Louise  Mack,  an  Aus- 
tralian authoress,  and  she,  Fox,  and  my- 
self were  among  the  few  British  subjects 
left  in  the  port. 
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As  night  came  the  city  presented  a 
fantastic  appearance  as  I  watched  it 
from  the  Hotel  Wagner.  The  glare  from 
the  fires  that  had  burst  out  in  all  direc- 
tions could  be  seen  for  miles  around.  The 
bombardment  was  proceeding  furiously, 
and  German  shells  were  bursting  in 
every  direction.  I  reckoned  they  were 
coming  in  that  time  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  thirty  a  minute. 

I  went  to  the  Queens  Hotel  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  the  American 
journalists.  I  found  they  had  left  the 
city  after  having  spent  the  night  in  a 
private  house  which  had  been  struck 
three  times  by  shells,  and  finally  caught 
fire.  Arthur  Ruhl  of  the  staff  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly  had  left  for  me  this  note: 

Donald  C.  Thompson,  photographer  of 
The  New  York  World,  fitted  up  for  him- 
self a  cellar  at  74  Rue  de  Peage,  just  by 
the  Boulevard  de  Keyser,  where  shrapnel 
fell  with  terrible  force  during  the  latter 
part  of  Wednesday.  With  him  were 
three  other  Americans.  The  entire  popu- 
lation, including,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Antwerp,  have  made  their  escape 
across  the  pontoon  bridge  which  still 
connects  the  River  Scheldt  with  the  road 
toward  Ghent.  Two  shells  demolished 
Thompson's  retreat  and  at  sundown  it 
burst  into  flames.  The  American  Consul 
General  and  Vice  Consul  General  had 
gone  by  this  time.  The  following  Ameri- 
cans, all  of  them  newspaper  men,  were 
known  to  have  spent  the  night  in  Ant- 
werp ;  Arthur  Ruhl,  Horace  Green,  staff 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post;  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt,  correspondent  of  The  New 
York  World;  Edward  Heigel  of  the  staff 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  and 
Thompson   himself. 

Except  for  the  glare  of  burning  build- 
ings, which  lit  up  the  streets,  the  city 
was  in  absolute  darkness,  and  near  the 
quay  I  lost  my  way  in  the  byroads  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  the  Hotel  WagVier. 
For  the  second  time  that  day  I  narrowly 
escaped  death  by  a  shell.  One  burst  with 
terrific  force  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  me.  I  heard  its  warning  whirr, 
and  rushed  into  a  neighboring  porch. 
Whether  it  was  from  concussion  of  the 
shell  or  in  my  anxiety  to  escape,  I  can- 
noned against  a  door  and  tumbled  down. 
As  I  lay  on  the  ground  the  house  on  the 
opposite  side  crashed  in  ruins.  I  remained 
still  for  several  minutes  feeling  quite  sick 
and  unable  to  get  up.    Then  I  pulled  my- 


self together,  and  ran  at  full  speed  until 
I  came  to  a  street  which  I  recognized, 
and  found  my  way  back  to  the  hotel. 

As  I  hastened  down  the  Avenue  de 
Keyser  shells  were  bursting  in  every 
quarter.  Several  fell  into  the  adjoining 
street.  At  the  hotel  I  found  my  friend 
Fox  had  been  up  to  the  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital to  inquire  about  a  motor  car  in 
which  we  hoped  to  get  away.  It  had 
gone,  as  had  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
hospital. 

We  began  to  wonder  how  we  should 
escape.  However,  Fox  had  a  bicycle, 
and  Mr.  Singleton,  Chief  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  Antwerp,  had  given  me  the  key 
of  a  house  not  far  off,  in  which  he  told 
me  there  was  one  if  I  wanted  it  in  an 
emergency.  I  ventured  into  that  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  city  again  to  get  it. 
I  got  to  the  house  safely  and  found  the 
bicycle,  but  as  there  was  no  tube  in  the 
back  tire  it  was  useless.  On  my  return 
journey  I  was  startled  to  see  in  the  street 
through  which  I  had  just  walked  a  hole 
six  feet  deep,  which  had  just  been  made 
by  a  shell. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  I  joined  in  a 
meal,  eaten  under  the  wierdest  condi- 
tions imaginable.  Descending  into  the 
cellars  of  the  hotel  with  Miss  Mack  and 
Mr.  Fox  we  found  the  entire  staff  gath- 
ered there  uncertain  what  to  do  and  not 
knowing  what  was  to  happen  to  them. 
We  were  all  hungry,  and  one  of  the  men 
dashed  upstairs  to  the  kitchen  and 
brought  down  whatever  food  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  we  all  partook  of 
pot  luck.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances we  made  a  very  jolly  meal  of  it. 
We  toasted  each  other  in  good  red  wine 
of  the  country,  pledging  each  other  with 
"  Vive  la  Belgique  "  and  "  Vive  I'Angle- 
terre,"  and  altogether  we  were  a  merry 
party,  although  at  the  time  German 
shells  were  whirling  overhead  and  any 
moment  one  might  have  upset  our  picnic 
and  buried  us  in  the  debris  of  the  hotel. 

How  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp remained  in  the  city  that  night  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain they  were  all  in  the  cellars  of  their 
houses  or  shops. 

The    admirable    Burgomaster,    M.    De 
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Vos,  had  in  one  of  his  several  proclama- 
tions made  many  su^Restions  for  safety 
during  the  bombardment  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  took  refuge  in  cellars. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  them  perhaps 
was  that  which  recommended  means  of 
escape  to  adjoining  cellars.  The  power 
of  modern  artillery  is  so  tremendous  that 
a  cellar  might  very  well  become  a  tomb 
if  shells  were  to  fall  on  the  building 
overhead. 

We  went  to  bed  early  that  night  but 
sleep  was  impossible  in  the  noise  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  the  shells  in  twenty 
different  quarters  of  the  town.  About  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  twenty-eight 
centimeter  shell  fell  into  the  square  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  broke  all  the  win- 
dows in  the  neighboring  house.  In  spite 
of  the  terrific  din  one  got  to  sleep  at  last. 

About  6  o'clock  Fox  rovsed  me  and 
said  he  thought  it  was  time  we  got  out, 
as  the  Germans  were  entering  the  city. 
We  hurried  from  the  hotel,  and  found 
in  the  square  a  squad  of  Belgian  soldiers 
who  had  just  come  in  from  the  inner  line 
of  forts.  They  told  us  it  was  not  safe 
for  lis  to  remain  any  longer.  The  streets 
were  now  completely  deserted. 

I  walked  down  to  the  quayside,  and 
there  I  came  across  many  wounded  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  unable  to  get  away 
in  the  hospital  boat.  On  the  quay  piles  of 
equipment  had  been  abandoned;  broken- 
down  motor  cars,  kit-bags,  helmets, 
rifles,  knapsacks  were  littered  in  heaps. 
Amm.unition  had  been  dumped  there  and 
rendered  useless.  The  Belgians  had  evi- 
dently attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  whole 
lot.  A  pile  of  stuff  was  still  smolder- 
ing. I  waited  there  for  half  an  hour, 
and  during  that  time  hundreds  of  Bel- 
gian soldiers  passed  in  retreat,  the  last 
contingent  leaving  at  about  6:30  A.  M. 

I  went  again  to  the  Queen's  Hotel  to 
inquire  what  had  become  of  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  men,  and  it  was  just 
about  this  time  that  the  pontoon  bridge 
which  had  been  the  way  of  the  Belgian 
retreat  was  blown  up  to  prevent  pursuit 
by  the  Germans.  The  boats  and  wood- 
work of  the  superstructure  burnt  fiercely 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  the 
whole  affair  was  demolished. 


Safe  exit  from  the  city  was  now  cut 
off.  A  Red  Cross  officer  whom  I  met 
when  standing  by  the  quay  had  been 
a  spectator  of  the  blowing  up  of  thd 
bridge. 

'*  My  God!  "  he  said,  running  toward 
me,  "  it  is  awful!  " 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  out?  "  I 
asked  him. 

"  I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  look  after 
my  wounded,"  he  replied. 

In  further  talk  with  him  I  learned  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  line  of 
forts  had  fallen  at  midday  the  previous 
day  and  that  there  was  nothing  then  to 
stop  the  Germans  entering  the  city  save 
a  handful  of  Belgian  soldiers  in  three  or 
four  forts.  At  8  o'clock  a  shell  struck 
the  Town  Hall. 

Fox  had  now  joined  me,  and  we  took 
refuge  in  the  cellars  beneath  the  Town 
Hall.  So  far  as  I  could  gather,  the  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Antwerp  must 
have  assembled  about  this  neighborhood, 
groups  taking  refuge  in  small  and  stuffy 
cellars,  where  developments  were  anx- 
iously awaited.  There  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  people  sheltered  under- 
ground, and  they  included  the  Mexican 
and  Dominican  Consuls.  Why  these 
stayed  I  do  not  know,  as  none  of  their 
people  were  left  behind.  They  were  the 
only  Consuls  remaining  in  Antwerp. 

About  8:15  o'clock  another  shell  struck 
the  Town  Hall,  shattering  the  upper 
story  and  breaking  every  window  in  the 
place.  That  was  the  German  way  of 
telling  the  Burgomaster  to  hurry  up. 
There  was  a  tense  feeling  as  we  waited 
for  tidings  of  some  sort  or  other.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  M.  De  Vos  went 
out  in  his  motor  car  toward  the  German 
line  to  discuss  conditions  on  which  the 
city  should  be  surrendered. 

Another  shell  struck  a  furrier's  shop 
opposite  the  Town  Hall  and  the  place 
burst  into  flames.  Several  of  the  gen- 
darmes who  had  stayed  behind  were  oc- 
cupants of  cellars,  and  two  of  them  im- 
mediately rushed  out  to  force  a  way  into 
the  shop  in  order  that  they  might  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  They  found  the  door 
locked.     It  took   them   ten   minutes   to 
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force  an  entrance.  By  this  time  the  fire 
was  burning  fiercely,  and  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  one  of  the  gendarmes  made 
his  way  to  the  top  floor  of  the  premises, 
and  there  he  endeavored  to  beat  out  the 
flames  with  a  piece  of  timber  torn  from 
the  roof.  His  efforts  were  futile,  and  he 
called  for  water.  Soon  a  Flemish  woman 
brought  him  two  pailfuls,  which  Fox  had 
carried  to  the  house,  and  after  half  an 
hour's  labor  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

The  proprietor  of  the  shop  was  among 
the  people  in  the  cellars  across  the  way. 
The  news  that  his  house  was  aflame  was 
broken  to  him  and  he  rushed  into  the 
street.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the 
scene  and  burst  into  tears  like  a  child. 

At  9  o'clock  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  suddenly  ceased  and  we  understood 
the  Burgomaster  had  by  this  time  reached 
German  headquarters.  Still  we  waited, 
painfully  anxious  to  learn  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Antwerp.  The  Bel- 
gian soldiers  hurried  by  on  their  way  to 
the  front.  A  number  paused  just  as  they 
reached  a  tobacconist's  shop  which  had 
been  wrecked  by  shells,  scattering  the 
stock  in  the  street.  There  were  cigars 
hurled  across  the  pavement  and  road- 
way, and  soldiers  who  had  halted  picked 
up  a  few  of  the  cigars.  A  Belgian  work- 
man, taking  advantage  of  this,  entered 
the  shop  and  began  to  stuff  his  pockets 
full  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  but  imme- 
diately gendarmes  hurried  to  the  place 
and  arrested  him,  the  last  arrest  the  Ant- 
werp police  will  make  for  some  time. 

At  10:30  o'clock  proclamations  were 
posted  on  walls  of  the  Town  Hall  urging 
all  in  the  city  to  surrender  any  arms  in 
their  possession  and  begging  for  a  calm 
demeanor  in  the  event  of  German  occu- 
pation. The  list  was  also  posted  of  sev- 
eral prominent  citizens  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  look  after  the  interests  of  those 
Belgians  who  remained. 

Just  before  noon  a  patrol  of  cyclists 
and  armed  and  mounted  gendarmes,  who 
had  escorted  the  Burgonlaster  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  informed  Fox  and  myself 
that  the  Germans  were  entering  by  the 
gate  of  Malines.  We  hastily  took  our 
bicycles  with  the  intention  of  making  our 
way  over  the   Dutch  frontier.     As  we 


passed  along  the  quay  by  a  most  timely 
stroke  of  luck  we  found  a  motor  boat 
standing  by.  It  was  manned  by  a  Bel- 
gian, and  his  mate. 

"  Can  you  take  us  to  Flushing  ?  "  we 
asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Belgian. 

"How  much?" 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  francs  each." 

We  were  in  that  boat  in  thirty  seconds 
and  in  another  thirty  seconds  had  start- 
ed down  the  Scheldt.  By  this  time  the 
Germans  were  in  the  city. 

At  a  good  ten  knots  we  raced  down  the 
river.  In  twenty-five  minutes  we  had 
reached  the  bend  which  blotted  Antwerp 
from  view.  As  we  rounded  the  corner  I 
turned  for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  disap- 
pearing city.  The  Cathedral  was  still 
standing,  its  tower  dominating  surround- 
ings. Here  and  there  volumes  of  smoke 
were  rising  to  the  sky. 

It  took  us  twelve  hours  to  get  to 
Flushing.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
thousands  of  refugees  were  fleeing  from 
the  invaders.  They  swarmed  along  the 
banks  in  continuous  lines,  a  vast  pilgrim- 
age of  the  hopeless,  many  l^iden  with 
household  possessions  which  they  had 
been  able  ^o  gather  at  almost  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Numbers  were  empty- 
handed  and  burdened  at  that  in  drag- 
ging their  weary  bodies  along  the  miles 
which  seemed  never  ending.  It  was  a 
heartrending  spectacle.  Infinite  pity 
must  go  out  to  those  broken  victims  of 
the  war,  bowed  veterans  driven  from 
home,  going  they  knew  not  where;  wo- 
men with  their  crying  children,  famished 
for  lack  of  food,  all  or  nearly  all  leaving 
behind  men  folk  who  were  still  fighting 
their  country's  battle  or  mourning  the 
loss  of  loved  ones  who  had  already  sacri- 
ficed their  lives. 

Where  the  Scheldt  becomes  Dutch 
property  we  were  stopped  by  customs 
authorities  and  submitted  to  a  rigorous 
examination.  Dutch  officials  for  a  time 
believed  we  were  either  Belgian  or  Eng- 
lish officers  escaping,  but  eventually  they 
were  satisfied. 

Upon  arriving  at  Flushing  we  found 
the  town  in  a  tremendous  state  of*excite- 
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ment.  Great  crowds  of  refugees  were 
there,  10,000  or  more,  and  the  hotels  were 
choked.  Many  wretched  people  had  left 
their  homes  absolutely  without  any 
money  and  were  forced  to  camp  in  the 
streets.    There  was  a  vast  crowd  waiting 


to  get  on  the  Flushing-Folkestone  boat, 
and  it  appeared  we  would  be  balked  in 
our  endeavor  to  get  to  England  that 
night.  However,  we  discussed  our  posi- 
tion with  the  Superintendent  of  the  line, 
and  he  very  kindly  got  us  a  berth. 


As  the  French  Fell  Back  on  Paris 

By  G.  H.  Perris  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

[Special   Dispatch  to  Thi  Nrw   Yokk  Times.] 


CHATEAU  THIERRY,  Sunday,  Sept. 
13. — We  first  Realized  yesterday, 
in  a  little  town  of  Brie  which  lies 
east  of  Paris,  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
food  in  the  rear  of  two  successive  in- 
vasions. As  in  every  other  town  in  the 
region,  all  the  shops  were  shut  and 
nearly  all  the  houses.  It  was  only  after 
a  long  search  that  we  found  an  inn  that 
could  give  us  luncheon. 

There,  in  a  large  room  with  a  low- 
beamed  roof  and  a  tiled  floor,  our  stout 
landlady  in  blue  cotton  produced  an  ex- 
cellent meal  of  melon,  mutton,  maca- 
roni, and  good  ripe  pears.  Dogs  and 
cats  sprawled  around  us,  and  a  big  bowl 
of  roses  spoke  of  serenities  that  are 
now  in  general  eclipse.  At  a  neighbor- 
ing table  a  group  of  peasants,  too  old 
for  active  service,  were  discussing  their 
grievances. 

At  a  railway  crossing  just  out  of  town 
we  were  blocked  by  a  train  of  about  a 
dozen  big  horse  trucks  and  two  pas- 
senger carriages,  carrying  wounded  and 
prisoners  to  Paris  from  the  fighting 
lines  in  the  north.  It  had  been  a  gloomy 
morning,  and  the  rain  now  fell  in 
torrents.  Nevertheless  the  townsfolk 
crowded  up,  and  for  half  an  hour  man- 
aged to  conduct  a  satisfactory  combina- 
tion of  profit  and  pity  by  supplying  big 
flat  loaves,  bottles  of  wine,  fruit,  cigra- 
rettes,  and  jugs  of  water  to  those  in  the 
train  who  had  money  and  some  who  had 
none.  One  very  old  woman  in  white, 
with  a  little  red  cross  on  her  forehead, 


turned  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  only 
opportunity  ever  likely  to  fall  in  her 
way.  A  great  Turco  in  fez,  blouse,  and 
short,  baggy  breeches  was  very  active 
in  this  commissariat  work. 

Some  of  the  Frenchmen  on  board  were 
not  wounded  seriously  enough  to  prevent 
their  getting  down  on  the  roadway;  and 
you  may  be  sure  they  were  not  ashamed 
of  their  plaster  patches  and  bandaged 
arms. 

There  were  about  300  German  prison- 
ers in  the  train.  We  got  glimpses  of 
them  lying  in  the  straw  on  the  floor  in 
the  dark  interior  of  the  big  trucks.  I 
got  on  the  footboard  and  looked  into  the 
open  door  of  one  car.  Fifteen  men  were 
stretched  upon  straw,  and  two  soldiers 
stood  guard  over  them,  rifle  in  hand. 
They  all  seemed  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  Some  were  asleep,  others 
were  eating  large  chunks  of  bread. 

In  the  middle  of  the  car  a  young  sol- 
dier who  spoke  French  fairly  well  told 
me  that  the  German  losses  during  the 
last  three  days  had  been  enormous;  and 
then,  stopping  suddenly,  he  said: 

"  Would  it  be  possible,  Sir,  to  get  a 
little  water  for  my  fellows  and  myself?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied;  and  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  station,  who  was  passing 
with  a  jug,  said  at  once  that  he  would 
run  and  get  some.  The  prisoner  thanked 
me  and  added  with  a  sigh: 

"  They  are  very  good  fellows  here." 

One  jocular  French  guard  had  put  on 
a  spiked  helmet  which  he  was  keeping 
as  a  trophy,  and,  so  much  does  the  habit 
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make  the  man,  he  now  looked  uncannily 
like  a  German  himself. 

As  we  passed  through  the  villages  to 
the  northeast  the  contrast  between 
abandoned  houses  and  gardens  rioting 
with  the  color  of  roses  and  dahlias  and 
fruit-laden  trees  struck  us  like  a  blow. 

In  Gourchamp  a  number  of  houses  had 
been  burned,  and  the  neighboring  fields 
showed  that  there  had  been  fighting 
there;  but  it  was  Courtacon  which  pre- 
sented the  most  grievous  spectacle. 
Eighteen  of  its  two  dozen  houses  had 
been  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
walls  were  partly  standing,  but  the  floors 
and  contents  of  the  rooms  were  com- 
pletely buried  under  the  debris  of  roofs 
that  had  fallen  in.  In  a  little  Post  Office 
the  telegraphic  and  telephonic  instru- 
ments had  been  smashed.  Just  opposite 
is  a  small  building  including  the  office  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  village  school.  The 
outside  of  the  building  and  the  outhouses 
were  littered  with  the  straw  on  which  the 
Uhlans  had  slept.  In  the  Mayor's  office 
the  drawers  and  cupboards  had  been 
broken  open,  and  their  contents  had  been 
scattered  with  the  remnants  of  meals  on 
the  floor. 

But  it  is  a  scene  in  a  little  village 
school  that  will  longest  remain  in  my 
memory.  The  low  forms,  the  master's 
desk,  and  the  blackboard  stand  today 
as  they  did  on  July  25,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  last  day  before  the  Summer 
vacation,  as  it  was  also  the  last  week 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  On  the 
walls  the  charts  remained  which  re- 
minded these  little  ones  daily  that 
"  Alcohol  is  the  enemy,"  and  had  sum- 
moned them  to  follow  the  path  of  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  truth.  The  windows 
were  smashed,  broken  cartridge  cases 
lay  about  with  wings  of  birds  and  other 
refuse.  Near  the  door  I  saw  chalked  up, 
evidently  in  German  handwriting,  "  Parti 
Paris,"  ("  Left  for  Paris.") 

The  invaders  had  sought  to  burn  the 
place.  There  was  one  pile  of  partly 
burned  straw  under  the  school  bookcase, 
the  doors  of  which  had  been  smashed, 
while  some  of  the  books  had  been  thrown 
about.  They  had  not  even  respected  a 
little  museum  consisting  of  a  few  bottles 


of  metal  and  chemical  specimens;  and 
when  I  turned  to  leave  I  perceived  writ- 
ten across  the  blackboard  in  bold,  fine 
writing,  as  the  lesson  of  the  day,  these 
words:  "A  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine," 
("  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.") 

One  of  the  villagers  gave  us  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past  week: 

"  It  was  last  Saturday,  Sept.  5,  that 
about  15,000  Uhlans  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage with  the  intention  of  marching  on 
Provins  on  the  morrow.  They  probably 
learned  during  the  night  that  the  British 
and  French  lay  in  force  across  their  road, 
and  perhfips  they  may  now  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  fall  back. 

"At  any  rate,  early  Sunday  morning 
they  started  to  retire,  when  they  met  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  a  regiment 
of  chasseurs.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
fighting  which  lasted  all  day.  Under 
the  pretext  that  we  had  learned  of  the 
presence  of  the  French  troops  and  had 
helped  them  to  prepare  a  trap,  the  Ger- 
mans sacked  the  whole  of  the  village. 

"  Naturally  there  was  a  panic.  All 
the  inhabitants — mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren, because  since  the  mobilization  there 
have  been  only  nine  men  in  Courtacon — 
rushed  from  their  cottages  and  many  of 
them,  lightly  clad,  fled  across  the  fields 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  neighboring 
woods. 

"  In  several  cottages  Germans,  revol- 
vers in  hand,  compelled  the  poor  peasants 
to  bring  matches  and  themselves  set  fire 
to  their  homes.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
village  was  like  a  furnace,  the  walls  top- 
pling down  one  by  one.  And  all  this  time 
the  fighting  continued.  It  was  a  horrible 
spectacle. 

"  Several  of  us  were  dragged  to  the 
edge  of  the  road  to  be  shot,  and  there  we 
remained  for  some  hours,  believing  our 
last  day  had  come.  A  young  village  lad 
of  21  years,  who  was  just  going  to  leave 
to  join  the  colors,  was  shot.  Then  the 
retreat  was  sounded,  the  Germans  fled 
precipitately,  and  we  were  saved." 

I  asked  whether  the  cottages  had  not 
been  fired  by  artillery. 

"  Not  a  cannon  shot  fell  here,"  he  re- 
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plied.  "All  that  "—pointing:  to  the 
ruined  huts — "  was  done  by  incendia- 
ries."   And  then  he  added: 

"  Last  Tuesday  two  French  officers 
came  in  automobiles  and  brought  with 
them  a  superior  German  officer  whom 
they  had  made  prisoner.  They  compelled 
him  to  become  a  witness  of  the  mischief 
of  which  his  fellow-countrymen  had  been 
guilty." 

A  peasant  woman  passed,  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow  containing  some  half -burned 
household  goods  and  followed  by  her  two 
small  children. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  "  at  the  brutality  of 
these  Germans!  My  husband  has  gone 
to  war  and  I  am  alone  with  my  two  little 
ones.  With  great  difficulty  we  had  man- 
aged to  gather  our  crop,  and  they  set 
fire  to  our  little  farm  and  burned  every- 
thing." 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  at  La  Fert6 


Gaucher,  a  small  town  on  the  Grand 
Morin,  now  first  made  famous  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  here  that  the  German  flight 
began  after  the  severe  fighting  last  Mon- 
day. The  invaders  had  arrived  only  on 
Saturday  and  had  the  disagreeable  sur- 
prise of  finding  that  the  river  bridges 
had  been  broken  down  by  the  retreating 
French.  The  German  commandant  in- 
formed the  municipal  officials  that  if  the 
sum  of  60,000  francs  ($12,000)  was  not 
produced  he  would  burn  the  town.  Then 
he  compelled  the  people  to  set  about  re- 
building the  bridge,  and  they  worked  day 
and  night  at  this  job  under  the  eyes  of 
soldiers  with  revolvers  and  rifles  ready 
to  shoot  down  any  shirker. 

The  relief  of  these  people  at  the  return 
of  the  Allies  may  be  imagined.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  some  houses  were  burned, 
but  otherwise  the  damage  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  serious. 


The  Retreat  to  Paris 

By  Philip  Gibbs  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

[Special   Dispatch  to  Thk  New  York  Times.] 


NEAR  AMIENS,  Aug.  30.— Look- 
ing back  on  all  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  piece  together  the 
various  incidents  and  impressions  and  to 
make  one  picture.  It  all  seems  to  me 
now  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  suffering  and 
fear  and  courage  and  death — a  litter  of 
odd,  disconnected  scraps  of  human  agony 
and  of  some  big,  grim  scheme  which,  if 
one  could  only  get  the  clue,  would  give  a 
meaning,  I  suppose,  to  all  these  tears  of 
women  and  children,  to  all  these  hurried 
movements  of  soldiers  and  people,  to  the 
death  carts  trailing  back  from  unknown 
places,  and  to  the  great  dark  fear  that 
has  enveloped  all  the  tract  of  country 
in  Northwest  France  through  which  I 
have  been  traveling,  driven  like  one  of 
its  victims  from  place  to  place.  Out  of 
all  this  welter  of  individual  suffering  and 
from  all  the  fog  of  mystery  which  has 


enshrouded  them  until  now,  when  the 
truth  may  be  told,  certain  big  facts  with 
a  clear  and  simple  issue  will  emerge  and 
give  one  courage. 

The  French  Army  and  our  English 
troops  are  now  holding  good  positions  in 
a  much  stronger  and  closer  line  and 
stemming  the  tide  of  the  German  hordes 
rolling  up  to  Paris.  Gen.  Pau,  the  hero 
of  this  war,  after  his  swift  return  from 
the  eastern  front,  where  he  repaired  the 
deadly  check  at  Miilhausen,  has  dealt  a 
smashing  blow  at  a  German  Army  corps 
which  was  striking  to  the  heart  of 
France. 

Paris  is  still  safe  for  the  time  being, 
with  a  great  army  of  allied  forces, 
French,  English,  and  Belgians,  drawn 
across  the  country  as  a  barrier  which 
surely  will  not  be  broken  by  the  enemy. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  gives  cause 
for  that  despair  which  has  taken   hold 
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of  people  whose  fears  have  exaggerated 
the  facts,  frightful  enough  when  taken 
separately,  but  not  giving  any  proof  that 
resistance  is  impossible  against  the  amaz- 
ing onslaught  of  the  German  legions. 

I  have  been  into  the  war  zone  and 
seen  during  the  last  five  days  men 
who  are  now  holding  the  lines  of  defense. 
I  have  been  among  their  dead  and 
wounded,  and  have  talked  with  soldiers 
marching  fresh  to  the  front.  I  have  seen 
the  horrid  mess  which  is  cleared  up  after 
the  battle  and  the  grim  picture  of  re- 
treat, but  nothing  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  from  either  British  or  French  leads 
me  to  believe  that  our  army  has  been 
smashed  or  the  Allies  demoralized. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  our  own 
losses.  Our  wounded  are  being  brought 
back  into  Havre  and  Rouen,  and  undoubt- 
edly there  are  large  numbers  of  them. 
But,  putting  them  at  the  highest,  it  is 
clear  to  me,  from  all  information  gained 
during  the  last  five  days,  that  there  has 
been  no  overwhelming  disaster,  and  that 
in  the  terrible  actions  fought  on  the  four 
days  from  the  23d  to  the  27th,  and  after- 
ward in  the  further  retirement  from  the 
line  of  Cambrai  and  Le  Cateau,  swinging 
southward  and  eastward  upon  St.  Quen- 
tin,  our  main  forces,  which  were  pressed 
by  enormous  numbers  of  the  enemy,  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  in  good  order, 
without  having  their  lines  broken,  while 
inflicting  a  terrific  punishment  upon  the 
German  rfght. 

As  I  shall  show  in  this  narrative,  re- 
treats which  seem  fatal  when  seen  close 
at  hand  and  when  described  by  those  who 
belong  to  broken  fragments  of  extended 
sections,  are  not  altogether  disastrous  in 
their  effect  when  viewed  in  their  right 
perspective,  away  from  the  immediate 
misery  which  is  their  inevitable  accom- 
paniment. 

German  audacity  of  attack  against  the 
heroic  courage  of  the  French  and  British 
forces,  who  fight  every  mile  of  ground 
during  their  retirement,  is  leading  the 
enemy  into  a  position  from  which  there 
will  be  no  retreat  if  their  lines  are 
broken.  Unfortunately,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  great  issues  and  who  are 
possessed  by  the  great,  blind  fear  which 


has  driven  them  from  their  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  homes. 

When  the  Germans  swept  around  Lille 
they  found,  to  their  amazement,  that  this 
town,  surrounded  by  forts,  had  been 
abandoned,  and  they  had  only  to  walk  in- 
side. This  easy  access  to  a  town  which 
should  have  been  defended  to  the  last 
gasp  opened  the  way  to  the  west  of 
France. 

The  left  wing  of  the  French,  which 
was  to  the  west  of  Mons,  was  supported 
by  the  English  troops,  all  too  weak  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  the  tremendous 
odds  which  began  to  surge  against  them; 
and,  realizing  this  perilous  state  of 
affairs,  the  brain  at  the  centre  of  things, 
the  controlling  brain  of  Gen.  Joffre  and 
his  Headquarters  Staff,  decreed  that  the 
northwest  corner  of  France  was  un- 
tenable and  that  the  main  army  of  de- 
fense should  withdraw  into  a  stronger 
and  closer  formation. 

It  was  then  that  the  great  panic 
began,  increasing  in  speed  and  terror 
during  the  end  of  last  week.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  it  and  saw  unforgettable 
scenes  of  the  enormous  tragedy.  It  was 
a  flight  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
families  from  St.  Omer  and  Roubaix, 
Bethune,  Douai,  Valenciennes,  and  Arras, 
who  were  driven  away  from  their  north- 
ern homes  by  the  menace  of  approaching 
Uhlans.  They  are  still  being  hunted  by 
fear  from  place  to  place,  where  they 
can  find  no  shelter  and  no  permanent 
sg.fety.  The  railways  have  been  choked 
with  them,  and  in  these  long  fugitive 
trains  which  pass  through  stations  there 
is  no  food  or  drink.  The  poor  run- 
aways, weary,  filthy,  and  exhausted, 
spend  long  days  and  nights  shunted 
onto  side  lines,  while  troop  trains  pass 
and  pass,  and  are  held  up  in  towns 
where  they  can  find  no  means  of  exist- 
ence because  the  last  civilian  train  has 
left. 

When  the  troops  marched  away  from 
Boulogne  and  left  it  silent  and  un- 
guarded I  saw  the  inhabitants,  utterly 
dismayed,  standing  despondently  staring 
at  placards  posted  up  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  which  announced  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  town  and  called  upon  them 
to  be  ready  for  all  sacrifices  in  ihe  serv- 
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ice  of  their  country.  The  customs  of- 
ficers left,  the  civil  police  disarmed, 
while  a  flag  with  nine  black  spots  was 
made  ready  to  be  hoisted  on  the  fort 
directly  any  Uhlans  were  sighted. 

The  people  of  Boulogne  could  not 
understand,  no  Frenchman  of  the  north 
can  understand,  why  their  ports  and 
towns  are  silent  after  the  tramp  of  so 
many  regiments  who  have  left  a  great 
tract  of  country  open  and  undefended. 
In  that  corner  of  France  the  people  listen 
intently  for  the  first  clatter  of  hoofs  and 
for  the  first  cry  "  Les  Uhlans."  Rumors 
came  that  the  enemy  has  been  seen  in 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Can  one 
wonder  that  mothers  and  fathers  rush 
from  their  houses  and  wander  forth  in  a 
blind,  unreasoning  way  to  swell  the  panic 
tide  of  fugitives,  homeless  and  without 
food,  dropping  here  and  there  on  the  way- 
side in  utter  weariness? 

I  was  lucky  in  getting  out  of  Bou- 
logne on  the  last  train  bound  for  Paris, 
though  not  guaranteed  to  reach  the 
capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  even 
more  lucky  because  it  did  not  arrive  at 
its  destination  and  enabled  me  to  alight 
in  the  war  zone  and  proceed  to  more  in- 
teresting places. 

I  will  tell  at  once  the  story  of  the 
French  retirement  when  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced from  Namur  down  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  winning  the  way  at  a  cost  of 
human  life  as  great  as  that  of  defeat, 
yet  winning  their  way.  For  France  the 
story  of  that  retirement  is  as  glorious  as 
anything  in  her  history.  It  was  nearly  a 
fortnight  ago  that  the  Germans  concen- 
trated their  heaviest  forces  upon  Namur 
and  began  to  press  southward  and  over 
the  Meuse  Valley.  After  the  battle  of 
Dinant  the  French  Army,  among  whom 
were  the  Second  and  Seventh  Corps,  was 
heavily  outnumbered  and  had  to  fall  back 
gradually,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  re- 
inforcements to  come  up. 

French  artillery  was  up  on  the  wooded 
heights  above  the  river  and  swept  the 
German  regiments  with  a  storm  of  fire 
as  they  advanced.  On  the  right  bank 
the  French  infantry  was  intrenched,  sup- 
ported by  field  guns  and  mitrailleuses, 
and  did  deadly  work  before  leaping  from 
trenches  which  they  occupied  and  taking 


up  a  position  in  new  trenches  further 
back,  which  they  held  with  great  tenacity. 

In  justice  to  the  Germans  it  must  be 
said  they  were  heroic  in  courage  and 
reckless  of  their  lives,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse  was  choked  with  their  corpses. 
The  river  itself  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses  and  literally 
ran  red  with  blood. 

The  most  tremendous  fighting  took 
place  for  the  possession  of  the  bridges, 
but  the  French  engineers  blew  them  up 
one  after  another  as  they  retired  south- 
ward. 

No  less  than  thirty-three  bridges  were 
destroyed  in  this  way  before  they  could 
be  seized  by  the  German  advance  guard. 
The  fighting  was  extended  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  either  side  of  the 
Meuse  and  many  engagements  took  place 
between  French  and  German  cavalry  and 
regiments  working  away  from  the  main 
armies. 

There  was,  for  instance,  a  memorable 
encounter  at  Marville  which  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  episodes  of  the  war.  Five 
thousand  French  soldiers  of  all  arms,  with 
quick-firers,  engaged  20,000  German  in- 
fantry. In  spite  of  being  outnumbered, 
the  French  beat  back  the  enemy  from 
point  to  point  in  a  fight  lasting  for  twelve 
hours,  inflicting  tremendous  punishment 
and  suffering  very  few  losses. 

The  German  officer  captured  expressed 
his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  valor 
of  the  French  troops,  which  he  described 
as  superb.  It  was  only  for  fear  of  get- 
ting too  far  out  of  touch  with  the  main 
forces  that  the  gallant  5,000  desisted  from 
their  irresistible  attack  and  retired  with 
a  large  number  of  German  helmets  as 
trophies  of  the  victorious  action. 

Nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  which  had  been  decided  on 
by  the  Generals,  in  view  of  the  superior 
numbers  temporarily  pressing  upon  them, 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  steadily  down  the  Meuse  as  far  as 
Mezi^res,  divided  by  a  bridge  from 
Charleville,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sedan  and 
in  the  "  trou,"  as  it  is  called,  which  led 
to  the  great  disaster  of  1870,  when  the 
French  were  caught  in  a  trap  and  threat- 
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ened  with  annihilation  by  the  Germans, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  sur- 
rounding heights. 

There  was  to  be  no  repetition  of  that 
tragedy.  The  French  were  determined 
that  this  time  the  position  should  be 
reversed. 

On  Monday  the  town  of  Charleville 
was  evacuated,  most  of  its  civilians  be- 
ing sent  away  to  join  the  wanderers  who 
have  had  to  leave  their  homes,  and  the 
French  troops  took  up  a  magnificent 
position,  commanding  the  town  and  the 
three  bridges  dividing  them  from  Me- 
zieres.  Mitrailleuses  were  hidden  in  the 
abandoned  houses,  and  as  a  disagreeable 
shock  to  any  German  who  might  escape 
their  fire  was  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  no  fewer  than  ninety-five  of  them, 
which  had  been  captured  and  disabled 
by  French  troops  in  a  series  of  battles 
down  the  river  from  Namur. 

The  German  outposts  reached  Charle- 
ville on  Tuesday.  They  were  allowed  to 
ride  quietly  across  the  bridges  into  an 
apparently  deserted  town.  Then  sud- 
denly their  line  of  retreat  was  cut  off, 
the  three  bridges  were  blown  up  by  a 
contact  mine,  and  the  mitrailleuses  hid- 
den in  the  houses  were  played  on  the 
German  cavalry  across  the  streets,  killing 
them  in  a  frightful  slaughter. 

It  was  for  a  little  while  sheer  mas- 
sacre, but  the  Germans  fought  with  ex- 
traordinary tenacity,  regardless  of  the 
heaped  bodies  of  comrades  and  utterly 
reckless  of  their  own  lives.  They,  too, 
had  brought  quick-firers  across  the 
bridges,  and,  taking  cover  behind  houses, 
trained  their  guns  upon  the  houses  from 
which  the  French  gunners  were  firing. 
There  was  no  way  of  escape  for  those 
heroic  men,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed 
themselves,  and  it  is  probable  every  man 
died,  because  at  such  a  time  the  Germans 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  quarter. 

When  the  main  German  advance  came 
down  the  valley,  the  French  artillery  on 
the  heights  raked  them  with  a  terrific 
fire,  in  which  they  suffered  heavy  losses, 
the  forefront  of  the  column  being  mowed 
down.  But  under  this  storm  they  pro- 
ceeded with  incredible  coolness  to  their 
pontoon  bridges  across  the  river,  and  al- 


though hundreds  of  men  died  on  the 
banks,  they  succeeded  in  their  endeavor, 
while  their  guns  searched  the  hills  with 
shells  and  forced  French  gunners  to  re- 
tire from  their  positions. 

The  occupation  of  Charleville  was  a 
German  victory,  but  was  also  a  German 
graveyard.  After  this  historic  episode  in 
what  has  been  an  unending  battle  the 
main  body  of  French  withdrew  before  the 
Germans,  who  were  now  pouring  down 
the  valley,  and  retired  to  new  ground. 

It  was  a  retirement  which  has  had  one 
advantage  in  spite  of  its  acknowledgment 
of  the  enemy's  amazing  pertinacity.  It 
has  enabled  the  allied  armies  to  draw 
closer  together,  its  firm  front  sweeping 
around  in  a  crescent  from  Abbeville, 
around  south  of  Amiens,  and  thence  in 
an  irregular  line  to  the  eastern  frontier. 

On  the  map  it  is  at  first  sight  a  rather 
unhappy  thing  to  see  that  practically  the 
whole  of  France  north  of  Amiens  lies 
open  to  German  descent  from  Belgium. 
To  break  up  the  German  Army  piecemeal 
and  lure  it  to  its  own  destruction  it  was 
almost  necessary  to  manoeuvre  it  into 
precisely  the  position  which  it  now  occu- 
pies. The  success  of  Gen.  Pau  shows  that 
the  allied  army  is  taking  the  offensive 
again,  and  that  as  a  great  fighting  ma- 
chine it  is  still  powerful  and  menacing. 

I  must  again  emphasize  the  difficulty 
of  grasping  the  significance  of  a  great 
campaign  by  isolated  incidents,  and  the 
danger  of  drawing  important  deductions 
from  the  misfortunes  in  one  part  of  the 
field.  I  do  so  because  I  have  been  tempted 
again  and  again  during  the  past  few  days 
to  fall  into  similar  mistakes.  Perhaps  in 
my  case  it  was  pardonable. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  armchair  reader 
to  realize  the  psychological  effect  of 
being  mixed  up  in  the  panic  of  a  great 
people  and  the  retreat  from  a  battle- 
field. 

The  last  real  fighting  was  taking  place 
at  a  village  called  Bapaume  all  day  Fri- 
day. It  was  very  heavy  fighting  here 
on  the  left  centre  of  the  great  army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Pau,  and  leading  to  a 
victory  which  has  just  been  announced 
officially  in  France. 

A  few  minutes  before  midnight  Friday, 
when  they  came  back  along  the*  road  to 
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Amiens,  crawling  back  slowly  in  a  long, 
dismal  trail,  the  ambulance  wagons  laden 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  hay  carts  piled 
high  with  saddles  and  accoutrements, 
upon  which  lay,  immobile  like  men  al- 
ready dead,  the  spent  and  exhausted  sol- 
diers, they  passed  through  the  crowds  of 
silent  people  of  Amiens,  who  only  whis- 
pered as  they  stared  at  the  procession. 
In  the  darkness  a  cuirassier,  with  head 
bent  upon  his  chest,  stumbled  forward, 
leading  his  horse,  too  weak  and  tired  to 
bear  him. 

Many  other  men  were  leading  poor 
beasts  this  way,  and  infantry  soldiers, 
some  with  bandaged  heads,  clung  to  the 
backs  of  carts  and  wagons,  and  seemed 
asleep  as  they  shuffled  by. 

The  light  from  roadside  lamps  gleamed 
upon  blanched  faces  and  glazed  eyes, 
flashed  into  caverns  of  canvas-covered 
carts,  where  twisted  men  lay  huddled  on 
straw.  Not  a  groan  came  from  the  carts, 
but  every  one  knew  it  was  a  retreat. 

The  carts  carrying  the  quick  and  the 
dead  rumbled  by  in  a  long  convoy,  the 
drooping  heads  of  the  soldiers  turned 
neither  right  nor  left  for  any  greeting 
with  friends. 

There  was  a  hugger-mugger  of  uni- 
forms, of  provision  carts,  and  with  am- 
bulances— it  was  a  part  of  the  wreckage 
and  wastage  of  war;  and  to  the  on- 
lookers, with  the  exaggeration,  uncon- 
sciously, of  the  importance  of  the  things 
close  at  hand  and  visible,  it  seemed  ter- 
rible in  its  significance  and  an  ominous 
reminder  of  1870. 

Really  this  was  ap  inevitable  part  of 
a  serious  battle,  not  necessarily  a  retreat 
from  a  great  disaster. 

But  more  pitiful  even  than  this  drift 
back  were  scenes  which  followed.  As 
I  turned  back  into  the  town  I  saw  thou- 
sands of  boys  who  had  been  called  to  the 
colors  and  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
country  to  be  sent  forward  to  second 
lines  of  defense. 

They  were  the  reservists  of  the  1914 
class,  and  many  of  them  were  shouting 
and  singing,  though  here  and  there  a 
white-faced  boy  tried  to  hide  his  tears 
as  women  from  the  crowd  ran  forward 
to  embrace  him.  These  lads  were  keep- 
ing up  their  valor  by  noisy  demonstra- 


tions; but,  having  seen  the  death  carta 
pass,  I  could  not  bear  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  those  little  ones  who  are  follow- 
ing their  fathers  to  the  guns. 

Early  next  morning  there  was  a  thrill 
of  anxiety  in  Amiens.  Reports  had  come 
through  that  the  railway  line  had  been 
cut  between  Boulogne  and  Abbeville. 
There  had  been  mysterious  movements 
of  regiments  from  the  town  barracks. 
They  had  moved  out  of  Amiens,  and 
there  was  a  strange  quietude  in  the 
streets.  Hardly  a  man  in  uniform  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  places  which  had  been 
filled  with  soldiers  the  day  before. 

Only  a  few  people  realized  the  actual 
significance  of  this.  How  could  they 
know  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
to  secure  the  safety  of  France?  How 
could  they  realize  that  the  town  itself 
would  be  saved  from  possible  bombard- 
ment by  this  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to 
positions  which  would  draw  the  Germans 
into  the  open? 

The  fighting  on  the  Cambrai-Cateau 
line  seems  to  have  been  more  desperate 
even  that  the  terrible  actions  at  Mons 
and  Charleroi.  It  was  when  the  British 
troops  had  to  swing  around  to  a  more 
southerly  line  to  guard  the  roads  to  Paris 
that  the  enemy  attacked  in  prodigious 
numbers,  and  their  immense  superiority 
in  machine  guns  did  terrible  work  among 
officers  and  men. 

But  on  all  sides,  from  the  French  offi- 
cers, there  is  immense  praise  for  the 
magnificent  conduct  of  our  troops,  and  in 
spite  of  all  alarmist  statements  I  am 
convinced  from  what  I  have  heard  that 
they  have  retired  intact,  keeping  their 
lines  together,  and  preventing  their 
divisions  from  being  broken  and  cut  off. 

The  list  of  casualties  must  be  very 
great,  but  if  I  can  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  own  eyes  in  such  towns  as  Rouen, 
where  the  Red  Cross  hospitals  are  con- 
centrated, they  are  not  heavy  enough  to 
suggest  anything  like  a  great  and  irre- 
trievable disaster. 

DIEPPE,  Sept.  3.— Let  me  describe 
briefly  the  facts  which  I  have  learned 
of  in  the  last  five  days.  When  I  escaped 
from  Amiens,  before  the  tunnel  was 
broken  up,  and  the  Germans  entered  into 
possession  of  the  town  on  Aug.  28,  the 
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front  of  the  allied  armies  was  in  a  cres- 
cent from  Abbeville,  south  of  Amiens 
on  the  wooded  heights,  and  thence  in  an 
irregular  line  to  south  of  Mezieres.  The 
British  forces,  under  Sir  John  French, 
were  at  the  left  of  the  centre,  supporting 
the  heavy  thrust-forward  of  the  main 
German  advance,  while  the  right  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Pau. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  fighting  was  re- 
sumed along  the  whole  line.  The  Ger- 
man vanguard  had  by  this  time  been  sup- 
ported by  a  fresh  army  corps,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Belgium.  At  least 
1,000,000  men  were  on  the  move,  pressing 
upon  the  allied  forces  with  a  ferocity  of 
attack  which  has  never  before  been 
equaled.  Their  cavalry  swept  across  a 
great  tract  of  country,  squadron  by 
squadron,  like  the  mounted  hordes  of  At- 
tila,  but  armed  with  the  dreadful  weap- 
ons of  modern  warfare.  Their  artillery 
was  in  enormous  numbers,  and  their  col- 
umns advanced  under  cover  of  it,  not  like 
an  army,  but  rather  like  a  moving  nation 
— I  do  not  think,  however,  with  equal 
pressure  at  all  parts  of  the  line.  It 
formed  itself  into  a  battering  ram  with 
a  pointed  end,  and  this  point  was  thrust 
at  the  heart  of  the  English  wing. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  on- 
slaught. If  the  British  forces  had  stood 
against  it  they  would  have  been  crushed 
and  broken.  Our  gunners  were  mag- 
nificent, and  shelled  the  advancing  Ger- 
man columns  so  that  the  dead  lay  heaped 
up  along  the  way  which  was  leading 
down  to  Paris;  but  as  one  of  them  told 
me:  "It  made  no  manner  of  difference; 
as  soon  as  we  had  smashed  one  lot  another 
followed,  column  after  column,  and  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  we  could  do 
nothing  to  check  them." 

After  this  the  British  forces  fell  back, 
fighting  all  the  time.  The  line  of  the 
Allies  was  now  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the 
Germans  thrusting  their  main  attack 
deep  into  the  angle. 

This  position  remained  the  same  until 
Monday,  or,  rather,  had  completed  itself 
by  that  date,  the  retirement  of  the  troops 
being  maintained  with  masterly  skill  and 
without  any  undue  haste. 

Meanwhile   Gen.    Pau   was    sustaining 


a  terrific  attack  on  the  French  centre 
by  the  German  left  centre,  which  cul- 
minated on  [date  omitted].  The  River 
Oise,  which  runs  between  beautiful 
meadows,  was  choked  with  corpses  and 
red  with  blood. 

From  an  eyewitness  of  this  great  bat- 
tle, an  officer  of  an  infantry  regiment, 
who  escaped  with  a  slight  wound,  I 
learned  that  the  German  onslaught  had 
been  repelled  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
bayonet  and  cavalry  charges. 

"The  Germans,"  he  said,  "had  the 
elite  of  their  army  engaged  against  us, 
including  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  and 
the  Imperial  Guard,  but  the  heroism  of 
our  troops  was  sublime.  Every  man 
knew  that  the  safety  of  France  depend- 
ed upon  him  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life,  if  need  be,  with  joyful  enthus- 
iasm. They  not  only  resisted  the  enemy's 
attack  but  took  the  offensive,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  overpowering  numbetrs, 
gave  them  tremendous  punishment.  They 
had  to  recoil  before  our  guns,  which  swept 
their  ranks,  and  their  columns  were 
broken  and  routed. 

"  Hundreds  of  them  were  bayoneted, 
and  hundreds  were  hurled  into  the  river. 
The  whole  field  of  battle  was  outlined  by 
dead  and  dying  men  whom  they  had  to 
abandon.  Certainly  their  losses  were 
enormous,  and  I  felt  that  the  German 
retreat  was  in  full  swing  and  that  we 
could  claim  a  real  victory  for  the  time 
being." 

Nevertheless  the  inevitable  happened, 
owing  to  the  vast  reserves  of  the  enemy, 
who  brought  up  four  divisions,  and  Gen. 
Pau  was  compelled  to  give  ground. 

On  Tuesday  German  skirmishers  with 
light  artillery  were  coming  southward, 
and  the  sound  of  their  field  guns  greeted 
my  ears  in  that  town  which  I  shall 
always  remember  with  unpleasant  recol- 
lections in  spite  of  its  Old  World  beauty 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  in  "hich 
it  is  set.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was 
the  right  place  to  be  in  order  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  French  Army  on  the  way 
to  the  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  wrong  place  from  all  points  of 
view;  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  death- 
trap, and  it  was  by  a  thousand-to-one 
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chance  that  I  succeeded  in  escaping  quite 
a  nasty  kind  of  fate. 

I  might  have  suspected  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  place  by  the  strange 
look  on  the  face  of  a  friendly  French 
peasant,  whom  I  met.  He  had  described 
to  me  in  a  very  vivid  way  the  disposition 
of  the  French  troops  on  the  neighboring 
hills.  Down  the  road  came  suddenly  par- 
ties of  peasants  with  fear  in  their  eyes. 
Some  of  them  were  in  farm  carts  and  put 
their  horses  to  a  stumbling  gallop. 

Women  with  blanched  faces,  carrying 
children  in  their  arms,  trudged  along  the 
dusty  highway,  and  it  was  clear  that 
these  people  were  afraid  of  something 
behind  them.  There  were  not  many  of 
them,  and  when  they  had  passed  the 
countryside  was  strangely  and  uncannily 
quiet.  There  was  only  the  sound  of 
singing  birds  above  fields  which  were 
flooded  with  the  golden  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Then  I  came  into  the  town.  An  intense 
silence  brooded  there  among  the  narrow 
little  streets  below  the  old  Norman 
church — a  white  jewel  on  the  rising 
ground  beyond.  Almost  every  house  was 
shuttered  with  blind  eyes;  but  here  and 
there  I  looked  through  an  open  window 
into  deserted  rooms.  No  human  face  re- 
turned my  gaze.  It  was  an  abandoned 
town,  emptied  of  all  its  people,  who  had 
fled  with  fear  in  their  eyes,  like  those 
peasants  along  the  roadway. 

But  presently  I  saw  a  human  form; 
it  was  the  figure  of  a  French  dragoon 
with  his  carbine  slung  behind  his  back. 
He  was  stopping  by  the  side  of  a  number 
of  gunpowder  bags.  A  little  further 
away  were  little  groups  of  soldiers  at 
work  by  two  bridges,  one  over  a  stream 
and  one  over  a  road.  They  were  work- 
ing very  calmly,  and  I  could  see  what 
they  were  doing;  they  were  mining 
bridges  to  blow  them  up  at  a  given 
signal. 

As  I  went  further  I  saw  that  the 
streets  were  strewn  with  broken  bottles 
and  littered  with  wire  entanglements, 
very  artfully  and  carefully  made. 

It  was  a  queer  experience.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  there  was  very  grim  business 
being  done,  and  that  the  soldiers  were 


waiting  for  something  to  happen.  At  the 
railway  station  I  quickly  learned  the 
truth;  the  Germans  were  only  a  few  miles 
away,  in  great  force.  At  any  moment 
they  might  come  down,  smashing  every- 
thing in  their  way  and  killing  every 
human  being  along  that  road. 

The  station  master,  a  brave  old  type, 
and  one  or  two  porters  had  determined 
to  stay  on  to  the  last.  "  We  are  here," 
he  said,  as  though  the  Germans  would 
have  to  reckon  with  him;  but  he  was 
emphatic  in  his  request  for  me  to  leave 
at  once  if  another  train  could  be  got 
away,  which  was  very  uncertain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  was  put  on  the  last  train  to  escape 
from  this  threatened  town,  and  left  it 
with  the  sound  of  German  guns  in  my 
ears,  followed  by  a  dull  explosion  when 
the  bridge  behind  me  was  blown  up. 

My  train,  in  which  there  were  only 
four  other  men,  skirted  the  German 
army,  and  by  a  twist  in  the  line  almost 
ran  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  we 
rushed  through  the  night,  and  the  engine 
driver  laughed  and  put  his  oily  hand  up 
to  salute  when  I  stepped  out  to  the  plat- 
form of  an  unknown  station.  "  The  Ger- 
mans won't  get  us,  after  all,"  he  said.  It 
was  a  little  risky,  all  the  same. 

The  station  was  crowded  with  French 
soldiers,  and  they  were  soon  telling  me 
their  experience  of  the  hard  fighting  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  They 
were  dirty,  unshaven,  dusty  from  head  to 
foot,  scorched  by  the  August  sun,  in 
tattered  uniforms  and  broken  boots;  but 
they  were  beautiful  men  for  all  their  dirt, 
and  the  laughing  courage,  quiet  confi- 
dence, and  unbragging  simplicity  with 
which  they  assured  me  that  the  Germans 
would  soon  be  caught  in  a  death  trap  and 
sent  to  their  destruction  filled  me  with 
admiration  which  I  cannot  express  in 
words.  All  the  odds  were  against  them; 
they  had  fought  the  hardest  of  all  actions 
— the  retirement  from  the  fighting  line 
— but  they  had  absolute  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  their  allied  arms. 

I  managed  to  get  to  Paris.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  extraor- 
dinary scenes  were  taking  place.  It  had 
become  known  during  the  day  that  Paris 
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was  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  moved  to  Bordeaux.  The 
Parisians  had  had  notice  of  four  days  in 
which  to  destroy  their  houses  within  the 
zone  of  fortifications,  and,  to  add  to  the 
cold  fear  occasioned  by  this  news,  aero- 
planes had  dropped  bombs  upon  the  Gare 
de  I'Est  that  afternoon. 

There  was  a  rush  last  night  to  get 
away  from  the  capital,  and  the  railway 
stations  were  great  camps  of  fugitives, 
in  which  the  richest  and  poorest  citizens 
were  mingled  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  the  tragedy  deepened  when  it 
was  heard  that  most  of  the  lines  to  the 
east  had  been  cut,  and  that  the  only  line 
remaining  open  to  Dieppe  would  prob- 
ably be  destroyed  during  the  next  few 
hours.  A  great  wail  of  grief  arose  from 
the  crowds,  and  the  misery  of  these 
people  was  pitiful. 

Among  them  were  groups  of  soldiers 
of  many  regiments.  Many  of  them  were 
wounded  and  lay  on  stretchers  on  the 
floor  among  crying  babies  and  weary- 
eyed  women.  They  had  been  beaten  and 
were  done  for  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
But,  alone  among  the  panic-stricken 
crowd — panic-stricken,  yet  not  noisy  or 
hysterical,  but  very  quiet  and  restrained 
for  the  most  part — the  soldiers  were 
cheerful,  and  even  gay. 

Among  them  were  some  British  troops, 
and  I  had  a  talk  with  them.  They  had 
been  fighting  for  ten  days  without  cessa^ 
tion,  and  their  story  is  typical  of  the 
way  in  which  all  our  troops  held  them- 
selves. 

"  We  had  been  fighting  night  and 
day,"  said  a  Sergeant.  "  For  the  whole 
of  that  time  the  only  rest  from  fighting 
was  when  we  were  marching  and  re- 
tiring." He  spoke  of  the  German  Army 
as  an  avalanche  of  armed  men.  "  You 
can't  mow  that  down,"  he  said.  "We 
kill  them  and  kill  them,  and  still  they 
come  on.  They  seem  to  have  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fresh  troops. 
Directly  we  check  them  in  one  attack 
a  fresh  attack  is  developed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  oppose  such  a  mass  of  men 
with  any  success." 

This  splendid  fellow,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  was  still  so  much  master  of 


himself,  so  supreme  in  his  common 
sense,  that  he  was  able  to  get  the  right 
perspective  about  the  general  situation. 

"  It  is  not  right  t«  say  we  have  met 
with  disaster,"  he  said.  "  We  have  to 
expect  that  nowadays.  Besides,  what 
if  a  battalion  was  cut  up?  That  did 
not  mean  defeat.  While  one  regiment 
suffered,  another  got  off  lightly  ";  and 
by  the  words  of  that  Sergeant  the  public 
may  learn  to  see  the  truth  of  what  has 
happened.  I  can  add  my  own  evidence 
to  his.  All  along  the  lines  I  have  spoken 
to  officers  and  men,  and  fthe  actual 
truth  is  that  the  British  Army  is  still 
unbroken,  having  retired  in  perfect  order 
to  good  positions — the  most  marvelous 
feat  ever  accomplished  in  modern  war- 
fare. 

From  Paris  I  went  by  the  last  train 
again  which  has  got  through  to  Dieppe. 
Lately  I  seem  to  have  become  an  expert 
in  catching  the  last  train.  It  was  only 
a  branch  line  which  struggles  in  an  er- 
ratic way  through  the  west  of  France, 
and  the  going  was  long  and  painful,  be- 
cause at  every  wayside  station  the  car- 
riages were  besieged  by  people  trying  to 
escape.  They  were  very  patient  and  very 
brave..  Even  when  they  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  one  more  human 
being  on  or  one  more  package  into  the 
already  crowded  train  they  turned  away 
in  quiet  grief,  and  when  women  wept 
over  their  babies  it  was  silently  and  with- 
out abandonment  to  despair.  The  women 
of  France  are  brave,  God  knows.  I  have 
seen  their  courage  during  the  past  ten 
days — gallantry  surpassing  that  of  the 
men,  because  of  their  own  children  in 
their  arms  without  shelter,  food,  or  safety 
in  this  terrible  flight  from  the  advancing 
enemy. 

Enormous  herds  of  cattle  were  being 
driven  into  Paris.  For  miles  the  roads 
were  thronged  with  them;  and  down  other 
roads  away  from  Paris  families  were 
trekking  to  far  fields  with  their  house- 
hold goods  piled  into  bullock  carts,  pony 
carts,  and  wheelbarrows. 

Two  batteries  of  artillery  were  sta- 
tioned by  the  line,  and  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry was  hiding  in  the  hollqws  of  the 
grassy  slopes.    Their  outposts  were  scan- 
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ninflr  the  horizon,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  GeVmans  were  expected  at  this  point 
in  order  to  cut  the  last  way  of  escape 
from  the  capital. 

One  of  the  enemy's  aeroplanes  flew 
above  our  heads,  circled  around,  and  then 
disappeared.  It  dropped  no  bombs  and 
was  satisfied  with  its  reconnoissance.  The 
whistle  of  the  train  shrieked  out,  and 
there  was  a  cheer  from  the  French  gun- 
ners as  we  went  on  our  way  to  safety, 
leaving  them  behind  at  the  post  of  peril. 

ST.  PIERRE  DU  VAUVRAY,  Sept. 
6. — England  received  a  hint  yesterday  as 
to  a  change  in  the  German  campaign, 
but  only  those  who  have  been,  as  I  have, 
into  the  very  heart  of  this  monstrous 
horror  of  war,  seeing  the  flight  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  before  an 
overwhelming  enemy  and  following  the 
lines  of  the  allied  armies  in  their  steady 
retirement  before  an  apparently  irresist- 
ible advance,  may  realize  even  dimly  the 
meaning  of  the  amazing  transformation 
that  has  happened  during  the  last  few 
days. 

For  when  I  wrote  my  last  dispatch 
from  Arques-la-Bataille,  after  my  ad- 
ventures along  the  French  and  English 
lines,  it  seemed  as  inevitable  as  the 
rising  of  next  day's  sun  that  the  Ger- 
mans should  enter  Paris  on  the  very 
day  when  I  wrote  my  dispatch.  Still 
not  a  single  shot  has  come  crashing 
upon  the  French  fortifications. 

At  least  a  million  men — that  is  no 
exaggeration  of  a  light  pen,  but  the 
sober  and  actual  truth — were  advancing 
steadily  upon  the  capital  last  Tuesday. 
They  were  close  to  Beauvais  when  I  es- 
caped from  what  was  then  a  death-trap. 
They  were  fighting  our  British  troops  at 
Creil  when  I  came  to  that  town.  Upon 
the  following  days  they  were  holding 
our  men  in  the  Forest  of  Compiegne. 
They  had  been  as  near  to  Paris  as 
Senlis,  almost  within  gunshot  of  the 
outer  forts. 

"  Nothing  seems  to  stop  them,"  said 
many  soldiers  with  whom  I  spoke.  "  We 
kill  them  and  kill  them,  but  they  come 
on." 

The  situation  seemed  to  me  almost 
ready  for  the  supreme  tragedy — the  cap- 


ture or  destruction  of  Paris.  The  north- 
west of  France  lay  very  open  to  the 
enemy,  abandoned  as  far  south  as  Abbe- 
ville and  Amiens,  too  lightly  held  by 
a  mixed  army  corps  of  French  and  Al- 
gerian troops  with  their  headquarters  at 
Aumale. 
Here  was  an  easy  way  to  Paris. 

Always  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Germans  must  come  from  the  east,  the 
almost  fatal  error  of  this  war,  the  French 
had  girdled  Paris  with  almost  impene- 
trable forts  on  the  east  side,  from  those 
of  Ecouen  and  Montmorency,  by  the  far- 
flung  forts  of  Chelles  and  Champigny, 
to  those  of  Susy  and  Villeneuve,  on  the 
outer  lines  of  the  triple  cordon;  but  on 
the  west  side,  between  Pontoise  and  Ver- 
sailles, the  defenses  of  Paris  were  weak. 
I  say  "  were,"  because  during  the  last 
three  days  thousands  of  "men  have  been 
digging  trenches  and  throwing  up  ram- 
parts. Only  the  snakelike  Seine,  twin- 
ing into  Pegoud  loop,  forms  a  natural 
defense  to  the  western  approach  to  the 
city,  none  too  secure  against  men  who 
have  crossed  many  rivers  in  their  des- 
perate assaults. 

This,  then,  was  the  Germans*  chance; 
it  was  for  this  that  they  had  fought  their 
way  westward  and  southward  through  in- 
cessant battlefields  from  Mons  and  Char- 
leroi  to  St.  Quentin  and  Amiens  and  down 
to  Creil  and  Compiegne,  flinging  away 
human  life  as  though  it  were  but  rub- 
bish for  deathpits.  The  prize  of  Paris, 
Paris  the  great  and  beautiful,  seemed  to 
be  within  their  grasp. 

It  was  their  intention  to  smash  their 
way  into  it  by  this  western  entry  and 
then  to  skin  it  alive.  Holding  this  city 
at  ransom,  it  was  their  idea  to  force 
France  to  her  knees  under  threat  of  mak- 
ing a  vast  and  desolate  ruin  of  all  those 
palaces  and  churches  and  noble  buildings 
in  which  the  soul  of  French  history  is 
enshrined. 

They  might  have  done  it  but  for  one 
thing  which  has  upset  all  the  cold-blood- 
ed calculations  of  their  staff,  that  thing 
which  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  the  miracle.  They  might  have 
done    it,    I    think,    last    Wednesday    and 
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Thursday,  even  perhaps  as  late  as  last 
Friday. 

I  am  not  saying  these  things  from 
rumor  and  hearsay,  I  am  writing  from 
the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  after 
traveling  several  hundreds  of  miles  in 
France  during  the  last  four  days  along 
the  main  strategical  lines,  grim  sentinels 
guarding  the  last  barriers  to  that  ap- 
proaching death  which  is  sweeping  on  its 
way  through  France  to  the  rich  harvest 
of  Paris,  which  it  was  eager  to  destroy. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  to  es- 
cape from  the  menace  of  this  death.  By 
all  the  ways  open,  by  any  way,  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris  emptied  itself  like  rush- 
ir.g  rivers  of  humanity  along  all  the  lines 
which  promised  anything  like  safety. 

Only  those  stayed  behind  to  whom  life 
means  very  little  away  from  Paris  and 
who  if  death  came  desired  to  die  in  the 
city  of  their  life. 

Again  I  write  from  what  I  saw  and  to 
tell  the  honest  truth  from  what  I  suf- 
fered, for  the  fatigue  of  this  hunting  for 
facts  behind  the  screen  of  war  is  ex- 
hausting to  all  but  one's  moral  strength, 
and  even  to  that. 

I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  activity  of  the  French 
and  English  Armies.  Regiments  were 
being  rushed  up  to  the  centre  of  the 
allied  forces  toward  Creil,  Montdidier, 
and  Noyon.  That  was  before  last  Tues- 
day, when  the  English  toops  were  fight- 
ing hard  at  Creil. 

This  great  movement  continued  for 
several  days,  putting  to  a  severe  test 
the  French  railway  system,  which  is  so 
wonderfully  organized  that  it  achieved 
this  mighty  transportation  of  troops  with 
clockwork  regularity.  Working  to  a 
time  table  dictated  by  some  great  brain 
which  in  Headquarters  Staff  of  the 
French  Army,  calculated  with  perfect 
precision  the  conditions  of  a  network  of 
lines  on  which  troop  trains  might  be  run 
to  a  given  point.  It  was  an  immense  vic- 
tory of  organization,  and  a  movement 
which  heartened  one  observer  at  least  to 
believe  that  the  German  deathblow  would 
again  be  averted. 

I  saw  regiment  after  regiment  en- 
training.    Men  from  the  Southern  Prov- 


inces, speaking  the  patois  of  the  South; 
men  from  the  Eastern  Departments 
whom  I  had  seen  a  month  before,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  at  Chalons  and 
Epernay  and  Nancy,  and  men  from  the 
southwest  and  centre  of  France,  in  gar- 
risons along  the  Loire.  They  were  all 
in  splendid  spirits  and  utterly  un- 
daunted by  the  rapidity  of  the  German 
advance. 

"  It  is  nothing,  my  little  one,"  said 
a  dirty,  unshaved  gentleman  with  the 
laughing  eyes  of  a  D'Artagnan;  "we 
shall  bite  their  heads  off.  These  brutal 
bosches  are  going  to  put  themselves  in 
a  guetapens,  a  veritable  deathtrap.  We 
shall  have  them  at  last." 

Many  of  them  had  fought  at  Longwy 
and  along  the  heights  of  the  Vosges. 
The  youngest  of  them  had  bristling 
beards,  their  blue  coats  with  turned-back 
flaps  were  war  worn  and  flanked  with 
the  dust  of  long  marches;  their  red 
trousers  were  sloppy  and  stained,  but 
they  had  not  forgotten  how  to  laugh,  and 
the  gallantry  of  their  spirits  was  a  joy 
to  see. 

They  are  very  proud,  these  French 
soldiers,  of  fighting  side  by  side  with 
their  old  foes.  The  English  now,  after 
long  centuries  of  strife,  from  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince,  to  Wellington,  are  their 
brothers-in-arms  upon  the  battlefields, 
and  because  I  am  English  they  offered 
me  their  cigarettes  and  made  me  one 
of  them.  But  I  realized  even  then  that 
the  individual  is  of  no  account  in  this 
inhuman  business  of  war. 

It  is  only  masses  of  men  that  matter, 
moved  by  common  obedience  at  the  dic- 
tation of  mysterious  far-off  powers,  and 
I  thanked  Heaven  that  masses  of  men 
were  on  the  move  rapidly  in  vast  num- 
bers and  in  the  right  direction  to  support 
the  French  lines  which  had  fallen  back 
from  Amiens  a  few  hours  before  I  left 
that  town,  and  whom  I  had  followed  in 
their  retirement,  back  and  back,  with  the 
English  always  strengthening  their  left, 
but  retiring  with  them  almost  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  itself. 

Only  this  could  save  Paris — the  rapid 
strengthening  of  the  allied  front  by  enor- 
mous   reserves    strong    enough    to    hold 
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back  the  arrow-shaped  battering  ram  of 
the  enemy's  main  army. 

Undoubtedly  the  French  Headquarters 
Staff  was  working  heroically  and  with 
fine  intelligence  to  save  the  situation  ut 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.  The  country 
was  being  swept  absolutely  clean  of 
troops  in  all  parts  of  France,  where  they 
had  been  waiting  as  reserves. 

It  was  astounding  to  me  to  see,  after 
those  three  days  of  rushing  troop  trains 
and  of  crowded  stations  not  large  enough 
to  contain  the  regiments,  how  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  last  an  air  of 
profound  solitude  and  peace  had  taken 
possession  of  all  these  routes. 

In  my  long  journey  through  and  about 
France  and  circling  round  Paris  I  found 
myself  wondering  sometimes  whether  all 
this  war  had  not  been  a  dreadful  illusion 
without  reality,  and  a  transformation 
had  taken  place,  startling  in  its  change, 
from  military  turmoil  to  rural  peace. 

Dijon  was  emptied  of  its  troops.  The 
road  to  Chalons  was  deserted  by  all 
but  fugitives.  The  great  armed  camp 
at  Chalons  itself  had  been  cleared 
out  except  for  a  small  garrison.  The 
troops  at  Tours  had  gone  northward  to 
the  French  centre.  All  our  English  re- 
serves had  been  rushed  up  to  the  front 
from  Havre  and  Rouen. 

There  was  only  one  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  this  great,  swift  movement — 
the  French  and  English  lines  had  been 
supported  by  every  available  battalion 
to  save  Paris  from  its  menace  of  destruc- 
tion, to  meet  the  weight  of  the  enemy's 
metal  by  a  force  strong  enough  to  resist 
its  mighty  mass. 

It  was  still  possible  that  the  Germans 
might  be  smashed  on  their  left  wing, 
hurled  back  to  the  west  between  Paris 
and  the  sea,  and  cut  off  from  their  line 
of  communications.  It  was  undoubtedly 
this  impending  peril  which  scared  the 
enemy's  Headquarters  Staff  and  upset 
all  its  calculations.  They  had  not  an- 
ticipated the  rapidity  of  the  supporting 
movement  of  the  allied  armies,  and  at 
the  very  gates  of  Paris  they  saw  them- 
selves balked  of  their  prize,  the  greatest 
prize  of  the  war,  by  the  necessity  of 
changing  front. 


To  do  them  justice,  they  realized  in- 
stantly the  new  order  of  things,  and 
with  quick  and  marvelous  decision  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  direction  of 
their  main  force.  Instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  west  of  Paris  they  swung  round 
steadily  to  the  southeast  in  order  to  keep 
their  armies  away  from  the  envelop- 
ing movement  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish and  drive  their  famous  wedge-like 
formation  southward  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  allied  forces  of  the  west 
from  the  French  Army  of  the  East.  The 
miraculous  had  happened,  and  Paris,  for 
a  little  time  at  least,  is  unmolested. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  fighting 
at  Creil  and  Compiegne,  which  preceded 
from  last  Tuesday  until  two  days  later. 

The  guns  were  at  work  at  midnight 
on  Tuesday  when  I  passed  the  English 
Headquarters.  This  battle  had  only  one 
purpose  so  far  as  the  Germans  were 
cohcerned.  It  was  to  keep  our  British 
soldiers  busy,  as  well  as  to  hold  the  front 
of  the  French  allies  on  our  right,  while 
their  debordant  movements  took  place 
behind  this  fighting  screen. 

Once  again,  as  throughout  the  war, 
they  showed  their  immense  superiority 
in  mitrailleuses,  which  gives  them  mar- 
velous mobility  and  a  very  deadly  ad- 
vantage. They  masked  these  quick-firers 
with  great  skill  until  they  had  drawn  on 
the  English  and  French  infantry  and 
then  spilled  lead  into  their  ranks.  Once 
again,  also  the  French  were  too  impet- 
uous, as  they  have  always  been,  and  as 
they  still  are,  in  spite  of  Gen.  Joffre's 
severe  rebuke. 

Careless  of  quick-firers,  which  experi- 
ence should  have  taught  them  were 
masked  behind  the  enemy's  advance 
posts,  they  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
suffered  needlessly  heavy  losses.  One  can 
only  admire  the  gallantry  of  men  who 
dare  to  charge  on  foot  against  the 
enemy's  mounted  men  and  who  actually 
put  a  squadron  of  them  to  flight,  but  one 
must  say  again:  "  C'est  magnifique,  mais 
ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre." 

There  have  been  many  incidents  of 
heroism  in  these  last  days  of  fighting. 
It  is,  for  instance,  immensely  character- 
istic of  the  French  spirit  that  an  infantry 
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battalion,  having  put  to  flight  a  detach- 
ment of  German  outposts  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne,  calmly  sat  down  to  have  a 
picnic  in  the  woods  until,  as  they  sat 
over  their  hot  soup,  laughing  at  their 
exploit,  they  were  attacked  by  a  new 
force  and  cut  to  pieces. 

But  let  me  describe  the  new  signifi- 
cance of  the  main  German  advance.  Their 
right  army  has  struck  down  to  the  south- 
east of  Paris,  through  Chateau  Thiery  to 
La  Ferte-sur-Jouarre  and  beyond.  Their 
centre  army  is  coming  hard  down  from 
Troyes,  in  the  Department  of  the  Aube, 
and  the  army  of  the  left  has  forced  the 
French  to  evacuate  Rheims  and  fall  back 
in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

It  would  not  be  right  of  me  to  indicate 
the  present  position  of  the  British  troops 
or  describe  the  great  scenes  at  their  base, 
which  is  now  removed  to  a  position  which 
enables  our  forces  to  hold  the  eastern 
approach  to  Paris.  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight  to  pass  the  commissariat  camp, 
where,  among  other  munitions  of  war, 
is  a  park  of  British  aeroplanes,  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  our  work  of 
reconnoissance. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary transformation  throughout  the  field 
of  war  in  France,  one  thing  stands  out 
clear-cut  and  distinct.  Having  been 
thwarted  in  their  purpose  to  walk 
through  the  western  way  to  Paris  by  the 
enormous  forces  massed  on  their  flanks, 
the  Germans  have  adopted  an  entirely 
new  plan  of  campaign  and  have  thrust 
their  armies  deep  down  into  the  centre  of 
France  in  order  to  divide  the  western 
armies  of  the  Allies  from  the  army  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  It  is  a  menacing 
manoeuvre,  and  it  cannot  be  hidden  that 
the  army  of  Lorraine  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing cut  off  by  the  enemy's  armies  of  the 
left. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  right  is 
swinging  round  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion in  order  to  attack  the  allied  forces 
on  the  east  and  south.  Paris  is  thus  left 
out  of  account  for  the  time  being,  but  it 
depends  upon  the  issues  of  the  next  few 
days  whether  the  threatened  peril  will 
be  averted  from  it  by  the  immense  army 
now  protecting  it.     I  believe  the  spirit 


of  our  own  troops  and  their  French  com- 
rades is  so  splendid  that  with  their  new 
strength  they  will  be  equal  to  that  for- 
midable attack. 

Nothing  certainly  is  being  left  to 
chance.  For  miles  all  around  Paris 
trenches  are  being  dug  in  the  roads,  and 
little  sectional  trenches  on  the  broad 
roads  of  France,  first  one  on  this  side  of 
the  way,  and  then  one  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  a  motor  car  traveling  along  the 
road  has  to  drive  in  a  series  of  sharp 
curves  to  avoid  pitfalls. 

There  was  feverish  activity  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Paris  fortifications  when  I 
passed  between  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Denis. 

Earthworks  are  being  constantly 
thrown  up  between  the  forts,  and  the 
triple  curves  of  the  Seine  are  being  in- 
trenched so  that  thousands  of  men  may 
take  cover  there  and  form  a  terrific 
defense  against  any  attack. 

Gen.  Gallieni,  the  Military  Governor 
of  Paris,  is  a  man  of  energy  and  iron 
resolution,  and  no  doubt  under  his  com- 
mand Paris,  if  it  has  to  undergo  a  siege, 
(which  God  avei-t!)  will  defend  itself 
well,  now  that  it  has  had  these  precious 
days  of  respite. 

After  wandering  along  the  westerly 
and  southerly  roads  I  started  for  Paris 
when  thousands  and  scores  of  thousands 
were  flj'ing  from  it.  At  that  time  I 
believed,  as  ail  France  believed,  that  in 
a  few  hours  German  shells  would  be 
crashing  across  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  and  that  Paris  the  beautiful  would 
be  Paris  the  infernal.  It  needed  a  good 
deal  of  resolution  on  my  part  to  go 
deliberately  to  a  city  from  which  the 
population  was  fleeing,  and  I  confess 
quite  honestly  that  I  had  a  nasty  sensa- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  my  waist- 
coat buttons  at  the  .thought. 

Along  the  road  from  Tours  to  Paris 
there  were  sixty  unbroken  miles  of 
people — on  my  honor,  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate, but  v*rrite  the  absolute  truth. 
They  were  all  people  who  had  despaired 
of  breaking  tlirough  the  dense  masses 
of  their  fellow-citizens  camped  around 
the  railway  stations,  and  had  decided  to 
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take  to  the  roads  as  the  only  way  of 
escape. 

The  vehicles  were  taxicabs,  for  which 
the  rich  paid  fabulous  prices;  motor  cars 
which  had  escaped  military  requisition, 
farmers'  carts  laden  with  several  fam- 
ilies and  piles  of  household  goods,  shop 
carts  drawn  by  horses  already  tired  to 
the  point  of  death  because  of  the  weight 
of  the  people  who  crowded  behind  pony 
traps  and  governess  carts. 

Many  persons,  well  dressed  and  be- 
longing obviously  to  well-to-do  bour- 
geoisie, were  wheeling  barrows  like 
costers,  but  instead  of  trundling  cab- 
bages were  pushing  forward  sleeping 
babies  and  little  children,  who  seemed 
on  the  first  stage  to  find  new  amuse- 
ment and  excitement  in  the  journey  from 
home;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
trudged  along  bravely,  carrying  their 
babies  and  holding  the  hands  of  their 
little  ones. 

They  were  of  all  classes,  rank  and 
fortune  being  annihilated  by  the  com- 
mon tragedy.  Elegant  women  whose 
beauty  is  known  in  Paris  salons,  whose 
frivolity,  perhaps,  in  the  past  was  the 
main  purpose  of  their  life,  were  now  on 
a  level  with  the  peasant  mothers  of  the 
French  suburbs  and  with  the  midinettes 
of  Montmartre,  and  their  courage  did  not 
fail  them  so  quickly. 

I  looked  into  many  proud,  brave  faces 
of  these  delicate  women,  walking  in  high- 
heeled  shoes,  all  too  frail  for  the  hard- 
dusty  roadways.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  race  and  breed  as  those  ladies  who 
defied  death  with  fine  disdain  upon  the 
scaffold  of  the  guillotine  in  the  grreat 
Revolution. 

They  were  leaving  Paris  now,  not 
because  of  any  fears  for  themselves — I 
believe  they  were  fearless — but  because 
they  had  decided  to  save  the  little  sons 
and  daughters  of  soldier  fathers. 

This  great  army  in  retreat  was  made 
up  of  every  type  familiar  in  Paris. 

Here  were  women  of  the  gay  world, 
poor  creatures  whose  painted  faces  had 
been  washed  with  tears,  and  whose  tight 
skirts  and  white  stockings  were  never 
made  for  a  long  march  down  the  high- 
ways of  France. 


Here  also  were  thousands  of  those  poor 
old  ladies  who  live  on  a  few  francs  a 
week  in  the  top  attics  of  the  Paris  streets, 
which  Balzac  knew;  they  had  fled  from 
their  poor  sanctuaries  and  some  of  them 
were  still  carrying  cats  and  canaries,  as 
dear  to  them  as  their  own  lives. 

There  was  one  young  woman  who 
walked  with  a  pet  monkey  on  her  shoul- 
der while  she  carried  a  bird  in  a  golden 
cage.  Old  men,  who  remembered  1870, 
gave  their  arms  to  old  ladies  to  whom 
they  had  made  love  when  the  Prussians 
were  at  the  gates  of  Paris  then. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  these  old  people 
now  hobbling  along  together.  Pitiful, 
but  beautiful  also,  because  of  their  last- 
ing love. 

Young  boy  students,  with  ties  as  black 
as  their  hats  and  rat-tail  hair,  marched 
in  small  companies  of  comrades,  singing 
brave  songs,  as  though  they  had  no  fear 
in  their  hearts,  and  very  little  food,  I 
think,  in  their  stomachs. 

Shopgirls  and  concierges,  city  clerks, 
old  aristocrats,  young  boys  and  girls,  who 
supported  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers and  carried  new-bom  babies  and 
gave  pick-a-back  rides  to  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  came  along  the  way  of  re- 
treat. 

Each  human  being  in  the  vast  torrent 
of  life  will  have  an  unforgettable  story 
of  adventure  to  tell  if  life  remains.  As 
a  novelist  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
get  their  narratives  along  this  road  for 
a  great  story  of  suffering  and  strange 
adventure,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
that  and  no  excuse. 

When  I  met  many  of  them  they  were 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  words.  The 
hot  sun  of  this  September  had  beaten 
down  upon  them — scorching  them  as  in 
the  glow  of  molten  metal.  Their  tongues 
clave  to  their  mouths  with  thirst. 

Some  of  them  had  that  wild  look  in 
their  eyes  which  is  the  first  sign  of 
the  delirium  of  thirst  and  fatigue. 

Nothing  to  eat  or  drink  could  be  found 
on  the  way  from  Paris.  The  little  road- 
side cafes  had  been  cleared  out  by  the 
preceding  hordes. 

Unless  these  people  carried  their  own 
food  and  drink  they  could  have  none  ex- 
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cept  of  the  charity  of  their  comrades  in 
misfortune,  and  that  charity  has  ex- 
ceeded all  other  acts  of  heroism  in  this 
war.  Women  gave  their  last  biscuit, 
their  last  little  drop  of  wine,  to  poor 
mothers  whose  children  were  famishing 
with  thirst  and  hunger;  peasant  women 
fed  other  women's  babies  when  their 
own  were  satisfied. 

It  was  a  tragic  road.  At  every  mile 
of  it  there  were  people  who  had  fainted 
on  the  roadside  and  poor  old  men  and 
women  who  could  go  no  further,  but  sat 
on  the  banks  below  the  hedges,  weeping 
silently  or  bidding  younger  ones  go  for- 
ward and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  Young 
women  who  had  stepped  out  so  jauntily 
at  first  were  footsore  and  lame,  so  they 
limped  along  with  lines  of  pain  about 
their  lips  and  eyes. 

Many  of  the  taxicabs,  bought  at  great 
prices,  and  many  of  the  motor  cars  had 
broken  down  as  I  passed,  and  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  who  had 
decided  to  walk.  Farmers'  carts  had 
bolted  into  ditches  and  lost  their  wheels. 
Wheelbarrows,  too  heavy  to  be  trundled, 
had  been  tilted  up,  with  all  their  house- 
hold goods  spilt  into  the  roadway,  and 
the  children  had  been  carried  further, 
until  at  last  darkness  came,  and  their 
only  shelter  was  a  haystack  in  a  field 
under  the  harvest  moon. 

For  days  also  I  have  been  wedged  up 
with  fugitives  in  railway  trains  more 
dreadful  than  the  open  roads,  stifling  in 
their  heat  and  heart-racking  in  their 
cargoes  of  misery.  Poor  women  have 
wept  hysterically  clasping  my  hand,  a 
stranger's    hand,    for    comfort    in    their 


wretchedness  and  weakness.  Yet  on  the 
whole  they  have  shown  amazing  courage, 
and,  after  their  tears,  have  laughed  at 
their  own  breakdown,  and,  always  chil- 
dren of  France,  have  been  superb,  so 
that  again  and  again  I  have  wondered 
at  the  gallantry  with  which  they  endured 
this  horror.  Young  boys  have  revealed 
the  heroic  strain  in  them  and  have 
played  the  pait  of  men  in  helping  their 
mothers.  And  yet,  when  I  came  at  last 
into  Paris  against  all  this  tide  of  retreat, 
it  seemed  a  needless  fear  that  had  driven 
these  people  away. 

Then  I  passed  long  lines  of  beautiful 
little  villas  on  the  Seine  side,  utterly 
abandoned  among  their  trees  and  flow- 
ers. A  solitary  fisherman  held  his  line 
above  the  water  as  though  all  the  world 
were  at  peace,  and  in  a  field  close  to  the 
fortifications  which  I  expected  to  see 
bursting  with  shells,  an  old  peasant  bent 
above  the  furrows  and  planted  cabbages. 
Then,  at  last,  I  walked  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  found  them  strangely  quiet 
and  tranquil. 

The  people  I  met  looked  perfectly  calm. 
There  were  a  few  children  playing  in  the 
gardens  of  Champs  Elysees  and  under 
the  Arc  de  Triomph  symbolical  of  the 
glory  of  France. 

I  looked  back  upon  the  beauty  of  Paris 
all  golden  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
with  its  glinting  spires  and  white  gleam- 
ing palaces  and  rays  of  light  flashing  in 
front  of  the  golden  trophies  of  its  monu- 
ments. Paris  was  still  unbroken.  No 
shell  had  come  shattering  into  this  city 
of  splendor,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  that 
for  a  little  while  the  peril  had  passed. 


A  Zouave's  Story 

By  Philip  Gibbs  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times.] 


CREIL,  Sept.  10.— I  could  write  this 
narrative  as  a  historian,  with  de- 
tails   gathered    from    many    dif- 
ferent witnesses  at  various  parts 
cf  the  lines,  in  a  cold  and  aloof  way,  but 


I  prefer  to  tell  it  in  the  words  of  a  young 
officer  of  the  Zouaves  who  was  in  the 
thickest  of  fighting  until  when  I  met 
him  and  gave  him  wine  and  biscuits.  He 
was  put  out  of  action  by  a  piece  of  shell 
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which  smashed  his  left  arm.  He  told 
me  the  story  of  the  battle  as  he  sat 
back,  hidinf?  his  pain  by  a  little  careless 
smile  of  contempt,  and  splashed  with 
blood  which  made  a  mess  of  his  uniform. 

"  For  four  days  previous  to  Monday, 
Sept.  7,"  he  said,  "  we  were  engaged  in 
clearing  out  the  German  bosches  from 
all  the  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ourcq,  which  they  had  occupied  in  order 
to  protect  the  flank  of  their  right  wing. 
Unfortunately  for  us  the  English  heavy 
artillery,  which  would  have  smashed  the 
beggars  to  bits,  ha^  not  yet  come  up  to 
help  us,  although  we  expected  them  with 
some  anxiety,  as  big  business  events  be- 
gan as  soon  as  we  drove  the  outposts 
back  to  their  main  lines. 

"  However,  we  were  equal  to  the  pre- 
liminary task,  and,  heartened  by  the 
news  of  an  ammunition  convoy  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  pretty  fireworks 
display  by  *  Soixante-dix '  Pau,  my 
Zouaves,  (as  you  see,  I  belong  to  the 
First  Division,  which  has  a  reputation  to 
keep  up,  n'est  ce  pas?)  were  in  splendid 
form.  Of  course,  they  all  laughed  at 
me.  They  wanted  to  get  near  those  Ger- 
man guns  and  nearer  still  to  the  gun- 
ners. That  was  before  they  knew  the 
exact  meaning  of  shellfire  welL 

"  They  did  good  things,  those  Zouaves 
of  mine,  but  it  wasn't  pleasant  work. 
We  fought  from  village  to  village,  very 
close  fighting,  so  that  sometimes'  we 
could  look  into  our  enemy's  eyes.  The 
Moroccans  were  with  us.  The  native 
troops  are  unlike  my  boys,  who  are 
Frenchmen,  and  they  were  like  demons 
with  their  bayonet  work. 

"  Several  of  the  villages  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  Gei*mans  before  they  retired 
from  them,  and  soon  great  columns  of 
smoke  with  pillars  of  flames  and  clouds 
of  flying  sparks  rose  up  into  the  blue 
sky  and  made  a  picture  of  hell  there, 
for  really  it  was  hell  on  earth.  Our 
gunners  were  shelling  Germans  from 
pillar  to  post,  as  it  were,  and  strewing 
the  ground  with  their  dead.  It  was 
across  and  among  these  dead  bodies  that 
we  infantry  had  to  charge. 


"They  Tay  about  in  heaps.  It  made 
me  sick,  even  in  the  excitement  of  it  all. 
The  enemy's  quick-firers  were  marvel- 
ous. I  am  bound  to  say  we  did  not 
get  it  all  our  own  way.  They  always 
manoeuvre  them  in  the  same  style,  and 
a  very  clever  style  it  is.  First  of  all, 
they  mask  them  with  infantry;  then, 
when  the  French  charg^e,  they  reveal 
them  and  put  us  to  the  test  under  the 
most  withering  fire.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  stand  against  it,  and  in  this 
case  we  had  to  retire  after  each  rush 
for  about  250  meters.  Then,  quick  as 
lightning,  the  Germans  got  their  mi- 
trailleuses across  the  grround  which  we 
had  yielded  to  them  and  waited  for  us 
to  come  on  again,  when  they  repeated 
the  same  operation. 

"  I  can  tell  you  it  was  pretty  trying 
to  the  nerves.  My  Zouaves  were  very 
steady  in  spite  of  fairly  heavy  losses. 
It  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  greater  number  of  mi- 
trailleuses than  the  French.  I  believe 
that  the  proportion  is  exactly  the  same 
to  each  division,  but  they  handle  them 
more  cleverly,  and  their  fire  is  much 
more  effective  than  ours. 

"  In  a  village  named  Penchard  there 
was  some  very  sharp  fighting,  and  some 
of  our  artillery  was  posted  thereabout. 
Presently  a  German  aeroplane  came  over- 
head, circling  round  in  reconnoissance, 
but  it  was  out  for  more  than  that.  Sud- 
denly it  began  to  drop  bombs  and, 
whether  by  design  or  otherwise,  they 
exploded  in  the  middle  of  a  field  hos- 
pital. One  of  my  friends,  a  young  doc- 
tor, was  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  a 
bullet  from  one  of  these  bombs,  but  I 
don't  know  what  other  casualties  there 
were.  The  inevitable  happened  shortly 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  aeroplane. 
German  shells  searched  the  position  and 
found  it  with  unpleasant  accuracy.  It 
is  always  the  same.  The  German  aero- 
planes are  really  wonderful  in  the  way 
they  search  out  the  positions  of  our  guns. 
We  always  know  that  within  half  an 
hour  of  observation  by  aeroplane  shells 
will  begin  to  fall  above  gunners,  unless 
they  have  altered  their  position.     It  was 
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so  in  this  fighting  round  Meaux  yester- 
day. 

"  For  four  days  this  hunting  among  the 
villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ourcq 
went  on  all  the  time,  and  we  were  not 
very  happy  with  ourselves.  The  truth 
was  we  had  no  water  and  were  four  days 
thirsty.  It  was  really  terrible,  for  the 
heat  was  terrific  during  the  day,  and 
some  of  us  were  almost  mad  with  thirst. 
Our  tongues  were  blistered  and  swollen, 
our  eyes  had  a  silly  kind  of  look  in  them, 
and  at  night  we  had  horrid  dreams.  It 
was,  I  assure  you,  intolerable  agony. 

"  I  have  said  we  were  four  days  with- 
out drink,  and  that  was  because  we  used 
our  last  water  for  our  horses.  A  gentle- 
man has  to  do  that,  you  will  agree,  and 
a  French  soldier  is  not  a  barbarian. 
Even  then  the  horses  had  to  go  without 
a  drop  of  water  for  two  days,  and  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  say  I  wept  salt  tears  to 
see  the  sufferings  of  those  poor,  inno- 
cent creatures  who  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  this  bloody  business 
and  who  wondered  at  our  cruelty. 

"  The  nights  were  dreadful.  All  around 
us  were  burning  villages,  and  at  every 
faint  puff  of  wind  sparks  floated  about 
them  like  falling  stars. 

"  But  other  fires  were  burning.  Under 
the  cover  of  darkness  the  Germans  had 
piled  the  dead  into  great  heaps  and  had 
covered  them  with  straw  and  paraffin; 
then  they  had  set  a  torch  to  these 
funeral  pyres. 

"  Carrion  crows  were  about  in  the 
dawn  that  followed.  One  of  my  own 
comrades  lay  very  badly  wounded,  and 
when  he  wakened  out  of  his  unconscious- 
ness one  of  these  beastly  birds  was 
sitting  on  his  chest  waiting  for  him  to 
die.    That  is  war. 

"The  German  shells  were  terrifying. 
I  confess  to  you  that  there  were  times 
when  my  nerves  were  absolutely  gone. 
I  crouched  down  with  my  men  (we 
were  in  open  formation)  and  ducked  my 
head  at  the  sound  of  the  bursting  shell, 
and  I  trembled  in  every  limb  as  though 
I  had  a  fit  of  ague. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  reality  the  German 
shells  are  not  very  effective.    Only  about 


one  in  four  explodes  nicely,  but  it  is  a 
bad  thing  when,  as  happened  to  me,  the 
shells  plopped  around  in  a  diameter  of 
fifty  meters.  One  hears  the  zip-zip  of 
bullets,  the  boom  of  the  great  guns,  the 
ste-tang  of  our  French  artillery,  and 
in  all  this  infernal  experience  of  noise 
and  stench,  the  screams  at  times  of  dy- 
ing horses  and  men  joined  with  the  fury 
of  gunfire  and  rising  shrill  above  it, 
no  man  may  boast  of  his  courage.  There 
were  moments  when  I  was  a  coward  with 
all  of  them. 

"  But  one  gets  used  to  it,  as  to  all 
things.  My  ague  did»not  last  long.  Soon 
I  was  shouting  and  cheering.  Again  we 
cleared  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of 
Bregy,  and  that  was  where  I  fell, 
wounded  in  the  arm  pretty  badly  by  a 
bit  of  shell.  When  I  came  to  myself  a 
brother  officer  told  me  things  were  going 
on  well  and  that  we  had  rolled  back  the 
German  right.  That  was  better  than 
bandages  to  me.  I  felt  very  well  again, 
in  spite  of  my  weakness. 

"  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and 
the  Germans  are  on  the  run.  They  are 
exhausted  and  demoralized.  Their  pride 
has  been  broken;  they  are  short  of  am- 
munition; they  know  their  plans  have 
failed. 

"  Now  that  we  have  them  on  the  move 
nothing  will  save  them.  This  war  is 
going  to  be  finished  quicker  than  people 
thought.  I  believe  that  in  a  few  days 
the  enemy  will  be  broken  and  that  we 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  kill 
them  as  they  fight  back  in  retreat." 

That  is  the  story,  without  any  retouch- 
ing of  my  pen,  of  a  young  Lieutenant  of 
Zouaves  whom  I  met  after  the  battle  of 
Meaux,  with  blood  still  splashed  upon 
his  uniform. 

It  is  a  human  story,  giving  the  experi- 
ence of  only  one  individual  in  the  great 
battle,  but  it  gives  also  in  outline  a  nar- 
rative of  that  great  military  operation 
which  has  done  irreparable  damage  to 
the  German  right  wing  in  its  plan  of , 
campaign  and  thrust  it  back  across  the 
Ourcq  in  a  great  retiring  movement 
which  has  also  begun  upon  the  <Jerman 
centre  and  left. 


When  War  Burst  on  Arras 

[A  Special  Dispatch  to  Thi  New  York  Times  and  The  London  Daily  Chronicle.] 


A  TOWN    IN    FRANCE,    Oct.    7.— 
Arras  has  been   the  pivot  of  a 
fierce  battle  which,  commencing? 
Thursday,  was  still  in  progress 
when  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  citadel 
three  days  later. 

In  that  period  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  penetrate  into  the  firing  line,  and  the 
experience  is  one  that  will  never  be 
dimmed  in  my  memory.  Like  the  move- 
ments of  so  many  pawns  on  a  mammoth 
chessboard  was  the  feinting  with  scat- 
tered outposts  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
enemy. 

I  saw  the  action  open  with  skirmishes 
at  Vitry-en-Artois,  and  next  morning  one 
of  the  hardest  battles  which  make  a  link 
in  the  chain  flung  right  across  France 
of  the  gigantic  battle  of  rivers  was 
being  prosecuted  before  my  eyes. 

The  days  that  ensued  were  full  of 
feverish  and  hectic  motion.  Arras  rattled 
and  throbbed  with  the  flow  of  an  army 
and  all  the  tragedy  which  war  brings  in 
its  train.  There  were  moments  when  its 
cobbled  streets  were  threaded  by  streams 
of  wounded  from  the  country  beyond. 
Guns  boomed  incessantly,  a  fitting  re- 
quiem to  the  sad  little  processions  which 
occasionally  revealed  that  some  poor 
fellow  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  flag 
which  accompanied  him  to  his  grave. 

I  reached  Arras  on  Sept.  29.  The 
Germans  had  occupied  it  a  fortnight 
earlier.  Now^  it  was  placid,  sleepy,  and 
deserted,  and  bore  no  outward  signs  of 
having  suffered  from  their  occupation. 
I  learned,  however,  that  although  they 
had  refrained  from  demolishing  build- 
ings, there  had  been  scenes  of  debauch- 
ery, and  private  houses  had  been  ran- 
sacked. 

It  was  declared  that  the  only  German 
paying  for  anything  during  the  whole  of 
the  fortnight's  occupation  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hohenzollern  family,  an  im- 
portant officer  who  had  made  the  Hotel 
d'Univers  his  headquarters. 


I  decided  to  pass  on  to  Vitry-fen-Artoia, 
twelve  miles  distant  and  six  kilometers 
from  Douai,  where  I  had  heard  the  Allies 
were  in  force.  Here  I  obtained  a  room 
in  a  hotel. 

Within  a  short  while  I  saw  armed  cars. 
There  came  many  warriors  in  many  cars, 
cars  fitted  with  mitrailleuses,  cars  ad- 
vancing backward,  cars  with  two  soldiers 
in  the  back  of  each  with  their  rifles 
rested  on  the  back  cushions  and  their 
fingers  on  the  triggers,  and  with  the 
muzzles  of  mitrailleuses  pointing  over 
their  heads.  Several  cavalry  scouts,  too, 
are  in  the  streets. 

Once  I  ventured  my  head  a  little  out- 
side of  the  door  and  was  curtly  warned 
to  eliminate  myself  or  possibly  I  would 
get  shot.  I  eliminated  myself  for  the 
moment. 

Now  with  dramatic  suddenness  death 
touches  Vitry  with  her  chill  fingers.  In 
the  distance,  right  away  beyond  the 
bridge  behind  a  bend  in  the  road,  there 
is  a  clatter  of  hoofs.  It  stops.  Again  it 
goes  on  and  stops  for  about  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  quite  distinctly  can  be 
heard  the  sound  of  a  body  of  horsemen 
proceeding  at  a  walk. 

The  cavalry  scouts  have  vanished  into 
big  barns  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
around  the  corner  of  the  bridge  comes 
a  small  body  of  German  cavalry.  They 
have  passed  the  spot  where  the  French 
scouts  are  hidden  and  I  have  retreated  to 
my  bedroom  window,  from  where  I  can 
count  twelve  of  the  Death's  Head  riders. 

They  are  riding  to  their  fate.  Right 
slap  up  in  front  of  the  cars  they  come. 
A  rifle  shot  rings  out  from  where  the 
French  scouts  are  hidden,  then  another, 
and  that  is  the  signal  for  the  inferno  to 
be  loosed. 

C-r-r-r-r-r-ack,  and  the  mitrailleuse 
spits  out  a  regular  hail  of  death,  vicious, 
whiplike,     never-ceasing     cracks.      Two 
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horses  are  down  and  three  men  lie  prone 
in  the  road. 

The  Germans  have  not  fired  a  shot, 
all  their  energies  being  concentrated  in 
wildly  turning  their  horses  to  get  back 
again  round  the  bend. 

It  is  too  late.  Another  two  are  top- 
pled over  by  the  scouts  in  the  bams,  and 
then  cars  are  after  them,  still  spitting 
out  an  unending  hail  of  lead. 

It  seems  impossible  that  even  a  fly 
could  live  in  such  a  stream  of  bullets, 
yet  out  of  the  dozen  three  get  round 
the  bend,  and,  galloping  madly,  make  for 
the  only  spot  where  they  can  leave  the 
road  and  get  across  country.  Even  the 
automobile  and  auto-mitrailleuse  men 
cannot  follow  them  there. 

These  fellows  seem  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  bag  of  nine,  obtained  without  a 
scratch.  All  are  dead,  one  of  them  with 
over  twenty  wounds  in  him.  Two  horses 
are  stone  dead,  and  three  others  have  to 
be  put  out  of  their  misery.  The  other 
four  are  contentedly  standing  at  the 
roadside  munching  grass,  one  with  a  hind 
leg  lifted  a  few  inches  off  the  ground. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  Germans  are 
laid  side  by  side  in  a  field  to  await 
burial.  The  uniforms  are  stripped  of 
everything  that  can  be  removed,  buttons 
and  shoulder  straps.  The  men  in  the 
cars  take  the  water  bottles,  swords,  and 
revolvers  as  mementos. 

I  imperfectly  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  this  scrap.  I  had  thought  it 
was  an  encounter  between  stray  forces. 
A  talk  with  the  driver  of  an  armed  car, 
however,  enlarged  my  perspective.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  the  outposts  of  two 
great  opposing  armies,  one  of  which  was 
at  Douai,  the  other  at  Cambrai.  The 
feelers  of  both  forces  were  being  extend- 
ed to  discover  the  various  positions,  pre- 
paratory to  a  big  battle,  which  was  ex- 
pected on  the  morrow  (Oct.  1)  along  the 
line  of  Cambrai-Douai-Valenciennes. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Germans 
had  massed  in  force  at  Cambrai  and 
strong  wings  were  thrown  out  on  both 
sides,  the  outposts  of  one  wing,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  coming  into  touch 
with  the  French  at  Vitry. 

From     the     reports     of     the     auto- 


mitrailleuse  men,  who  cover  great  dis- 
tances in  a  day,  similar  skirmishing  had 
been  taking  place  at  Etain,  (where  some 
farmhouses  were  burned,)  Eterpigny, 
Croisilles,  Boisleux,  and  Boyelles,  these 
places  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  kilo- 
meters from  Arras. 

There  was  a  general  exodus  from  Vitry 
and  I  secured  standing  room  in  a  wagon 
of  the  last  train  leaving  for  Arras.  It 
was  loaded  with  fugitives. 

Arras  had  changed  completely  on  my 
return.  Its  calmness  was  gone.  The 
station  was  empty  of  civilians,  there 
were  no  trains  running  and  the  station 
entrance  was  in  charge  of  a  strong  picket 
of  soldiers,  while  the  road  outside  echoed 
to  the  tread  of  infantry. 

I  stood  still  in  amazement,  while  my 
papers  were  being  closely  examined,  and 
watched  regiment  after  regiment  of  foot 
with  their  transport  trains  complete 
marching  out  on  the  road  to  Douai.  This 
was  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  big 
battle  which  I  was  told  was  going  to 
begin  tomorrow. 

In  the  town  itself  the  transformation 
was  still  more  amazing — soldiers  in  ev- 
ery street,  cavalry,  infantry,  dragoons, 
lancers,  and  engineers  in  ones  and  twos, 
and  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  pict- 
uresque Moroccans.  I  never  saw  such 
a  medley  of  colors  and  expressions,  and 
the  whole  town  was  full  of  them — ma- 
terial for  one  army  corps  at  least. 

I  installed  myself  in  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  de  I'Univers,  with  the  intention 
of  getting  away  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  if  possible.  But  it  was  not  pos- 
sible. I  was  informed  that  Arras  was 
now  under  military  control,  and  no  per- 
mits were  being  issued  whatsoever.  The 
Lieutenant  who  told  me  this  smiled  as 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  You  will  bear  witness.  Monsieur,  that 
I  tried  my  best  to  get  out,"  said  I. 

"Certainly;  but  why  go  away?"  he 
asked  with  a  smile.  "Arras  est  tres 
belle  ville,  Monsieur.  You  have  a  good 
hotel,  a  good  bed,  and  good  food.  Why 
should  you  go  out?" 

And  so  I  stayed  at  Arras. 

That  was  Sept.  30.  The  next  day  I 
could  hear  guns.    They  started  at  about 
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8  o'clock  in  the  morning^,  the  French 
guna  being  in  position  about  five  kilo- 
meters outside  of  Arras  to  the  south, 
southeast,  and  east,  sixteen  batteries  of 
France's  artillery  or  75-millimeter  cal- 
ibre. 

All  day  long  the  guns  thundered  and 
roared,  and  all  day  long  I  sat  outside 
the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs  in 
the  Place  de  la  Gare.  The  station  build- 
ing was  right  in  front  of  me.  I  longed 
for  a  position  which  would  enable  me 
to  see  over  the  tall  buildings  on  to  the 
battlefield  beyond.  Even  the  roof  of  the 
station  would  have  suited.  There  was 
a  little  crowd  of  officials  already  there 
with  their  field  glasses,  and  they  could 
discern  what  was  going  on,  for  I  noticed 
several  pointing  here  and  there  when- 
ever a  particularly  loud  explosion  was 
heard. 

Two  men  in  civilian  clothes  sat  down 
beside  me  and  gave  me  "  good  day," 
evidently  curious  as  to  my  nationality. 
I  invited  them  to  join  me  in  coffee  and 
cognac,  and  during  the  ensuing  conver- 
sation we  all  became  very  friendly,  and 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  one  of 
them  was  the  volunteer  driver  of  an 
auto-mitrailleuse  who  had  just  come  off 
duty. 

I  remarked  that  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  get  a  sight  of  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  station. 

"  Is  it  very  near — the  battle?  " 

"  About  five  kilometers.  Monsieur. 
The  German '  guns  are  ten  kilometers 
distant.  One  of  the  German  shells  ex- 
ploded behind  the  station  this  morning. 
Would  Monsieur  like  to  walk  out  a  little 
way?  " 

"  But  surely  the  pickets  will  not  let 
me  pass  beyond  the  barrier,"  said  I. 

My  good  friend  of  the  auto-mitrail- 
leuse smiled,  rose,  and  buttoned  up  his 
coat.    "  Corne  with  me,"  he  invited. 

At  the  barrier  we  were  stopped,  but 
luck  had  not  deserted  me,  for  in  the 
Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  pickets  I 
rec'ognized  another  cafe  acquaintance  of 
the  previous  night.  We  shook  hands, 
exchanged  cigarettes,  and  proceeded  up 
and  down  numerous  streets,  bearing  al- 
ways southward  in  the  direction  of  the 


firing,  until  the  open  country  was 
reached. 

My  companion  suddenly  caught  hold 
of  my  arm  and  we  both  jumped  up  the 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  let  a 
long  string  of  artillery  drivers  trot  past 
on  their  way  back  for  more  ammuni- 
tion. Another  cloud  of  dust,  and  coming 
up  behind  us  was  a  fresh  lot  of  shells 
on  the  way  out  to  the  firing  line. 

Right  up  in  the  sky  ahead  suddenly 
appeared  a  ball  of  yellow  greeny  smoke, 
which  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  then 
"  boom  "  came  the  sound  of  a  gun  about 
three  seconds  afterward.  A  shell  had 
burst  in  the  air  about  300  yards  away. 
Another  and  another  came — all  about 
the  same  place.  They  appeared  to  come 
from  the  direction  of  Bapaume. 

"  Bad,  very  bad,"  commented  my  com- 
panion. And  so  it  appeared  to  me,  for 
the  Germans  were  dropping  their  shells 
from  the  southeast,  at  least  one  kilo- 
meter over  range.  We  were  standing 
beside  a  strawstack  and  looking  due 
south,  watching  the  just  discernible  line 
of  French  guns,  when  we  heard  the  om- 
inous whistling  screech  of  an  approach- 
ing shell.  Down  on  our  faces  behind  the 
stack,  down  we  went  like  lightning,  and 
over  to  the  left,  not  200  yards  away, 
rose  a  huge  column  of  black  smoke  and 
earth,  and  just  afterward  a  very  loud 
boom.  A  big  German  gun  had  come 
into  action,  slightly  nearer  this  time. 

Just  behind  a  wood  I  could  plainly  see 
the  smoke  of  the  gun  itself  rising  above 
the  trees.  Two  more  shells  from  the 
big  gun  exploded  within  twenty  yards  of 
each  other,  and  then,  with  disconcerting 
suddenness,  a  French  battery  came  into 
action  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our 
strawstack  cover.  They  had  evidently 
been  there  for  some  time,  awaiting  even- 
tualities, for  we  had  no  suspicion  of  their 
proximity,  and  they  were  completely 
hidden. 

My  ears  are  still  tingling  and  buzzing 
from  the  sound  of  those  guns.  One  after 
another  the  guns  of  this  battery  bombard- 
ed the  newly  taken  up  position  of  the 
German  big  guns,  which  replied  with 
one  shell  every  three  minutes. 

Presently  we  had   the   satisfaction  of 
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hearing  a  violent  explosion  in  the  wood, 
and  a  column  of  smoke  and  flame  rose 
up  to  a  great  height. 

Soixante-quinze  had  again  scored,  for 
the  German  guns  had  been  put  out  of 
action.  From  out  the  French  position 
came  infantry,  at  this  point  thousands  of 
little  dots  over  the  landscape,  presenting  a 
front  of,  I  should  think,  about  two  miles, 
rapidly  advancing  in  skirmishing  order. 
Every  now  and  then  the  sharp  crackle  of 
rifle  fire  could  distinctly  be  heard. 

The  French  had  advanced  over  a  mile, 
and  the  Germans  had  hastily  evacuated 
the  wood.  Other  French  batteries  now 
came  into  action,  and  the  German  fire 
over  the  whole  arc  was  becoming  decided- 
ly fainter  and  less  frequent.  This  might, 
of  course,  be  due  to  changing  their  posi- 
tions on  the  German  front. 

Wounded  began  to  arrive,  which 
showed  that  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
it  was  safe  to  go  out  to  the  trenches  to 
collect  them. 

Very  few  of  them  seemed  badly  hit, 
and  the  wounded  French  artillerymen 
seemed  to  be  elated  in  spite  of  their 
wounds.  Had  not  their  beloved  Soixante- 
quinze  again  scored?  The  time  was  <> 
o'clock  of  a  beautiful  evening  and  the 
firing,  though  fairly  continuous,  was 
dropping  off.  The  Germans  had  changed 
their  positions  and  it  was  getting  a  little 
too  hazy  to  make  observation,  although 
a  French  aeroplane  was  seen  descending 
in  wide  circles  over  the  German  position, 
evidently  quite  regardless  of  the  nume- 
rous small  balls  of  smoke,  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  sky  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  daring  pilot. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  these 
aeroplane    shells    bursting    in    the    air. 


First  of  all  one  sees  a  vivid  little  streak 
of  bluish  white  light  in  the  sky,  and  then 
instantaneously  a  smoke  ball,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  size  of  a  football, 
is  seen  in  the  sky,  always  fairly  close  to 
the  machine.  Then  there  is  the  sound 
of  an  explosion  like  a  giant  cracker. 

Occasionally  several  guns  will  fire  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  it  is  weird  to 
watch  the  various  balls  of  smoke,  ap- 
parently coming  into  being  from  no- 
where, all  around  the  machine.  Some- 
times one  of  these  shells,  which  are 
filled  with  a  species  of  shrapnel,  bursts 
rather  unpleasantly  near  the  aeroplane, 
and  then  one  sees  the  machine  turn 
quickly  and  rise  a  little  higher. 

Two  or  three  holes  have  been  neatly 
drilled  through  the  planes.  Perhaps  one 
has  appeared  in  the  body  of  the  ma- 
chine, rather  too  near  the  pilot  for 
safety;  but  it  is  a  big  gamble,  anyhow, 
and  besides  the  pilot  has  been  instructed 
to  find  out  where  the  various  positions 
are,  and  he  means  to  do  it. 

So  he  .simply  rises  a  little  higher  and 
calmly  continues  his  big  circles  over  the 
German  position. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  these  brave  men, 
the  aeroplane  pilots.  They  are  willing 
to  chance  their  luck.  What  matters  it 
if  their  machine  gets  hit,  if  the  planes 
are  riddled  with  holes?  It  will  still  fly, 
even  if  the  engine  gets  a  fatal  wound 
and  stops. 

The  pilot,  if  he  is  high  enough,  can 
still  glide  to  safety  in  his  own  lines. 
But  (and  it  is  a  big  "  but ")  should  a 
shrapnel  ball  find  its  billet  in  the  pilot — 
well,  one  has  only  to  die  once,  and  it  is  a 
quick  and  sure  death  to  fall  with  one's 
machine. 


The  Battles  in  Belgium 

[An  AsBOclated  Press  Dispatch.] 


LONDON,  Oct.  26,  4:40  A.  M.— The 
correspondent  of  The  Daily 
News,  who  has  been  in  an  ar- 
mored train  to  the  banks  of  the 
Yser,  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
battle  in  the  North.     He  says: 

"  The  battle  rages  along  the  Yser  with 
frightful  destruction  of  life.  Air  en- 
gines, sea  engines,  and  land  engines 
deathsweep  this  desolate  country,  ver- 
tically, horizontally,  and  transversely. 
Through  it  the  frail  little  human  engines 
crawl  and  dig,  walk  and  run,  skirmish- 
ing, charging,  and  blundering  in  little 
individual  fights  and  tussles,  tired  and 
puzzled,  ordered  here  and  there,  sleep- 
ing where  they  can,  never  washing,  and 
dying  unnoticed.  A  friend  may  find  him- 
self firing  on  a  friendly  force,  and  few 
are  to  blame. 

"Thursday  the  Germans  were  driven 
back  over  the  Yser;  Friday  they  secured 
a  footing  again,  and  Saturday  they  were 
again  hurled  back.  Now  a  bridge  blown 
up  by  one  side  is  repaired  by  the  other; 
it  is  again  blown  up  by  the  first,  or  lef : 
as  a  death  trap  till  the  enemy  is  actually 
crossing. 

"Actions  by  armored  trains,  somi  of 
them  the  most  reckless  adventures,  are 
attempted  daily.  Each  day  accumulates 
an  unwritten  record  of  individual  daring 
feats,  accepted  as  part  of  the  daily  work. 
Day  by  day  our  men  push  out  on  these 
dangerous  explorations,  attacked  by  shs>l 
fire,  in  danger  of  cross-fire,  dynamite, 
and  ambuscades,  bringing  a  priceless  sup- 
port to  the  threatened  lines.  As  the  ar- 
mored train  approaches  the  river  v.ider 
shell  fire  the  car  cracks  with  the  con- 
stant thunder  of  guns  aboard.  It  is 
amazing  to  see  the  angle  at  which  the 
guns  can  be  swung. 

"  And  overhead  the  airmen  are  busy 
venturing  through  fog  and  puffs  of  ex- 
ploding shells  to  get  one  small  fact  of  in- 
formation. We  used  to  regard  the  loop- 
ing of  the  loop  of  the  Germans  overhead 


as  a  hare-brained  piece  of  impudent  de- 
fiance to  our  infantry  fire.  Now  we 
know  its  means  early  trouble  for  the  in- 
fantry. 

"  Besides  us,  as  we  crawl  up  snuffing 
the  lines  like  dogs  on  a  scent,  grim  train- 
loads  of  wounded  wait  soundlessly  in  the 
sidings.  Further  up  the  line  ambulances 
are  coming  slowly  back.  The  bullets  of 
machine  guns  begin  to  rattle  on  our  ar- 
mored coats.  Shells  we  learned  to  dis- 
regard, but  the  machine  gun  is  the  mas- 
ter in  this  war. 

"  Now  we  near  the  river  at  a  flat  coun- 
try farm.  The  territory  is  scarred  with 
trenches,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
first  who  is  in  them,  so  incidental  and 
separate  are  the  fortunes  of  this  river- 
side battle.  The  Germans  are  on  our 
bank  enfilading  the  lines  of  the  Allies' 
trenches.  "We  creep  up  and  the  Germans 
come  into  sight  out  of  the  trenches,  rush 
to  the  bank,  and  are  scattered  and 
mashed.  The  Allies  follow  with  a  fierce 
bayonet  charge. 

"  The  Germans  do  not  wait.  They  rush 
to  the  bridges  and  are  swept  away  by 
the  deadliest  destroyer  of  all,  the  ma- 
chine gun.  The  bridge  is  blown  up,  but 
who  can  say  by  whom.  Quickly  the  train 
runs  back. 

"  *  A  brisk  day,'  remarks  the  correspon- 
dent. '  Not  so  bad,'  replies  the  officer. 
So  the  days  pass." 

The  Telegraph's  correspondent  in  Bel- 
gium, who,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  the 
Belgian  War  Minister,  M.  de  Broqueville, 
made  a  tour  of  the  battleground  in  the 
Dixmude  district  last  Wednesday,  says: 

"  No  pen  could  do  justice  to  the 
grandeur  and  horror  of  the  scene.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  burning  villages  and  burst- 
ing shells.  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
how  completely  the  motor  car  had  revo- 
lutionized wai-fare  and  how  every  other 
factor  was  now  dominated  by  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  this  unique  means 
of  transport. 
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"  Every  road  to  the  front  was  simply 
packed  with  cars.  They  seemed  an  ever- 
rolling,  endless  stream,  going  and  re- 
turning to  the  front,  while  in  many 
villages  hundreds  of  private  cars  were 
parked  under  the  control  of  the  medical 
officer,  waiting  in  readiness  to  carry  the 
wounded. 

"  Arrived  at  the  firing  line,  a  terrible 
scene  presented  itself.  The  shell  fire 
from  the  German  batteries  was  so  ter- 
rific that  Belgian  soldiers  and  French 
marines  were  continually  being  blown 
out  of  their  dugouts  and  sent  scattering 
to  cover.  Elsewhere,  also,  little  groups 
of  peasants  were  forced  to  flee  because 
their  cellars  began  to  fall  in.  These 
unfortunates  had  to  make  their  way  as 
best  they  could  on  foot  to  the  rear. 
They  were  frightened  to  death  by  the 
bursting  shells,  and  the  sight  of  crying 
children  among  them  was  most  pathetic. 

"  Dixmude  was  the  objective  of  the 
German  attack,  and  shells  were  bursting 
all  over  it,  crashing  among  the  roofs  and 
blowing  whole  streets  to  pieces.  From 
a  distance  of  three  miles  we  could  hear 
them  crashing  down,  but  the  town  itself 
was  invisible,  except  for  the  flames  and 
the  smoke  and  clouds  rising  above  it. 
The  Belgians  had  only  a  few  field  bat- 
teries, so  that  the  enemy's  howitzers 
simply  dominated  the  field,  and  the  in- 
fantry trenches  around  the  town  had  to 
rely  upon  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

"  Our  progress  along  the  road  was  sud- 
denly stopped  by  one  of  the  most  horrible 
sights  I  have  ever  seen.  A  heavy  howit- 
zer shell  had  fallen  and  burst  right  in 
the  midst  of  a  Belgian  battery,  making 
its  way  to  the  front,  causing  terrible  de- 
struction. The  mangled  horses  and  men 
among  the  debris  presented  a  shocking 
spectacle. 

"  Eventually,  we  got  into  Dixmude  it- 
self, and  every  time  a  shell  came  crash- 
ing among  the  roofs  we  thought  our  end 
had  come.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  (town 
hall)  was  a  sad  sight.  The  roof  was 
completely  riddled  by  shell,  while  inside 
was  a  scene  of  chaos.  It  was  piled  with 
loaves  of  bread,  bicycles,  and  dead  sol- 
diers. 

"  The  battle  redoubled  in  fury,  and  by 


7  o'clock  in  the  evening  Dixmude  was  a 
furnace,  presenting  a  scene  of  terrible 
grandeur.  The  horizon  was  red  with 
burning  homes. 

"  Our  return  journey  was  a  melancholy 
one,  owing  to  the  constant  trains  of 
wounded  that  were  passing." 

The  Daily  Mail's  Rotterdam  corre- 
spondent, telegraphing  Sunday  evening, 
says: 

"  Slowly  but  surely  the  Germans  are 
being  beaten  back  on  the  western  wing, 
and  old  men  and  young  lads  are  being 
hurried  to  the  front.  The  enemy  were 
in  strong  force  at  Dixmude,  where  the 
Allies  were  repulsed  once,  only  to  attack 
again  with  renewed  vigor. 

"  Roulers  resembles  a  shambles.  It 
was  taken  and  retaken  four  times,  and 
battered  to  ruins  in  the  process.  The 
German  guns  made  the  place  untenable 
for  the  Allies. 

"  An  Oosburg  message  says  the  firing 
at  Ostend  is  very  heavy,  and  that  the 
British  are  shelling  the  suburbs,  which 
are  held  by  the  Germans.  Last  night 
and  this  morning  large  bodies  of  Ger- 
mans left  Bruges  for  Ostend.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  Ostend  piers  have  been  blown 
up." 

"  The  position  on  the  coast  is  station- 
ary this  morning,"  says  a  Daily  Mail 
dispatch  from  Flushing,  Netherlands,  un- 
der date  of  Sunday.  "  There  is  less  firing 
and  it  is  more  to  the  southward.  No  al- 
teration of  the  situation  is  reported  from 
Ostend. 

"  The  German  losses  are  frightful. 
Three  meadows  near  Ostend  are  heaped 
with  dead.  The  wounded  are  now  in- 
stalled in  private  houses  in  Bruges,  where 
large  wooden  sheds  are  being  rushed  up 
to  receive  additional  injured.  Thirty- 
seven  farm  wagons  containing  wounded, 
dying,  and  dead  passed  in  one  hour  near 
Middelkerke. 

"  The  Germans  have  been  working  at 
new  intrenchments  between  Coq  sur  Mer 
and  Wenduyne  to  protect  their  road  to 
Bruges." 

Gen.  von  Tripp  and  nearly  all  his  staff, 
who  were  killed  in  a  church  tower  at  Lef- 
finghe  by  the  fire  from  the  British  war- 
ships, have  been  buried  in  Ostend. 
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Seeking  Wounded  on  Battle  Front 

By  Philip  Gibbs  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


FURNES,  Belgium,  Oct.  21.— The 
staff  of  the  English  hospital,  to 
which  a  mobile  column  has  been 
attached  for  field  work,  has  ar- 
rived here  with  a  convoy  of  ambulances 
and  motor  cars.  This  little  party  of 
doctors,  nurses,  stretcher-bearers,  and 
chauffeurs,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Bevis  and  Dr.  Munro,  has  done  splendid 
work  in  Belgium,  and  many  of  them 
were  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 

Miss  Macnaughton,  the  novelist,  was 
one  of  those  who  went  through  this  great 
test  of  courage,  and  Lady  Dorothie 
Feilding,  one  of  Lord  Denbigh's  daugh- 
ters, won  everybody's  love  by  her  gal- 
lantry and  plucky  devotion  to  duty  in 
many  perilous  hours.  She  takes  all  risks 
with  laughing  courage.  She  has  been 
under  fire  in  many  hot  skirmishes,  and 
has  helped  bring  away  the  wounded  from 
the  fighting  around  Ghent  when  her  own 
life  might  have  paid  the  forfeit  for 
defiance  to  bursting  shells. 

This  morning  a  flying  column  of  the 
hospital  was  preparing  to  set  out  in 
search  of  wounded  men  on  the  firing  line 
under  direction  of  Lieut,  de  Broqueville, 
son  of  the  Belgian  War  Minister.  The 
Lieutenant,  very  cool  and  debonair,  was 
arranging  the  order  of  the  day  with  Dr. 
Munro.  Lady  Dorothie  Feilding  and  the 
two  other  women  in  field  kit  stood  by 
their  cars,  waiting  for  the  password. 
There  were  four  stretcher-bearers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Gleeson,  an  American,  who 
has  worked  with  this  party  around 
Ghent  and  Antwerp,  proving  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  calm  and  quiet  courage  at 
a  critical  moment,  always  ready  to  take 
great  risks  in  order  to  bring  in  a 
wounded  man. 

It  was  decided  to  take  three  ambu- 
lances and  two  motor  cars.  Lieut,  de 
Broqueville  anticipated  a  heavy  day's 
work.  He  invited  me  to  accompany  the 
column  in  a  car  which  I  shared  with 
Mr.    Ashmead-Bartlett    of    The    London 


Daily  Telegraph,  who  also  volunteered 
for  the  expedition. 

We  set  out  before  noon,  winding  our 
.  way  through  the  streets  of  Fumes.  We 
were  asked  to  get  into  Dixmude,  where 
there  were  many  wounded.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  away  from  Fumes.  As  we 
went  along  the  road,  nearer  to  the  sound 
of  the  great  guns  which  for  the  last  hour 
or  two  had  been  firing  incessantly,  we 
passed  many  women  and  children.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  some  place  further 
from  the  firing.  Poor  old  grandmothers 
in  black  bonnets  and  skirts  trudged  along 
the  lines  of  poplars  with  younger  women, 
who  clasped  their  babies  tightly  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  they  carried 
heavy  bundles  of  household  goods. 

Along  the  road  came  German  prisoners, 
marching  rapidly  between  mounted 
guards.  Many  of  them  were  wounded, 
and  all  of  them  had  a  wild,  famished, 
terror-stricken  look. 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  the  battle  lay  be- 
fore us,  and  we  were  in  the  zone  of  fire. 
Away  across  the  fields  was  a  line  of  vil- 
lages with  the  town  of  Dixmude  a  little 
to  the  right  of  us,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  away.  From  each  little  town 
smoke  was  rising  in  separate  columns 
which  met  at  the  top  in  a  great  black 
pall.  At  every  moment  this  blackness 
was  brightened  by  puffs  of  electric  blue, 
extraordinarily  vivid,  as  shells  burst  in 
the  air.  From  the  mass  of  houses  in 
each  town  came  jets  of  flame,  following 
explosions  which  sounded  with  terrific 
thudding  shocks.  On  a  line  of  about  nine 
miles  there  was  an  incessant  cannonade. 
The  farthest  villages  were  already  on 
fire. 

Quite  close  to  us,  only  about  half  a 
mile  across  the  fields  to  the  left,  there 
were  Belgian  batteries  at  work  and  rifle 
fire  from  many  trenches.  We  were  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  Belgian  ^nd  Ger- 
man shells  came  screeching  over  our 
heads.     The   German   shells  were  drop- 
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ping  quite  close  to  us,  plowing  up  the 
fields  with  great  pits.  We  could  hear 
them  burst  and  scatter  and  could  see 
them  burrow. 

In  front  of  us  on  the  road  lay  a  dread- 
ful barrier,  which  brought  us  to  a  halt. 
A  German  shell  had  fallen  right  on  top 
of  an  ammunition  convoy.  Four  horses 
had  been  blown  to  pieces  and  their  car- 
casses lay  strewn  across  the  road.  The 
ammunition  wagon  had  been  broken  into 
fragments  and  smashed  and  burned  to 
cinders  by  the  explosion  of  its  own  shells. 
A  Belgian  soldier  lay  dead,  cut  in  half 
by  a  great  fragment  of  steel.  Further 
along  the  road  were  two  other  dead 
horses  in  pools  of  blood.  It  was  a  hor- 
rible and  sickening  sight,  from  which 
one  turned  away  shuddering  with  cold 
sweat,  but  we  had  to  pass  it  after  some 
of  this  dead  flesh  had  been  dragged 
away. 

Further  down  the  road  we  had  left 
two  of  the  cars  in  charge  of  Lady  Dor- 
othie  Feilding  and  her  two  nurses.  They 
were  to  wait  there  until  we  brought  back 
some  of  the  wounded.  Two  ambulances 
came  on  with  our  light  car,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Broqueville  and  Dr.  Munro. 
Mr.  Gleeson  asked  me  to  help  him  as 
stretcher-bearer.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
was  to  work  with  one  of  the  other 
stretch  er-bear  er  s . 

I  was  in  one  of  the  ambulances,  and 
Mr.  Gleeson  sat  behind  me  in  the  narrow 
space  between  the  stretchers.  Over  his 
shoulder  be  talked  in  a  quiet  voice  of 
the  job  that  lay  before  us.  I  was  glad 
of  that  quiet  voice,  so  placid  in  its 
courage.  We  went  forward  at  what 
seemed  to  me  a  crawl,  though  I  think  it 
was  a  fair  pace,  shells  bursting  around 
us  now  on  all  sides,  while  shrapnel  bul- 
lets sprayed  the  earth  about  us.  It  ap- 
peared to* me  an  odd  thing  that  we  were 
still  alive.    Then  we  came  into  Dixmude. 

When  I  saw  it  for  the  first  and  last 
time  it  was  a  place  of  death  and  horror. 
The  streets  through  which  we  passed 
were  utterly  deserted  and  wrecked  from 
end  to  end,  as  though  by  an  earthquake. 
Incessant  explosions  of  shell  fire  crashed 
down  upon  the  walls  which  still  stood. 
Great  gashes  opened  in  the  walls,  which 


then  toppled  and  fell.  A  roof  came 
tumbling  down  with  an  appalling  clatter. 
Like  a  house  of  cards  blown  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  a  little  shop  suddenly  collapsed 
into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Here  and  there, 
further  into  the  town,  we  saw  living 
figures.  They  ran  swiftly  for  a  moment 
and  then  disappeared  into  dark  caverns 
under  toppling  porticos.  They  were  Bel- 
gian soldiers. 

We  were  now  in  a  side  street  leading 
into  the  Town  Hall  square.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  pass,  owing  to  the  wreck- 
age strewn  across  the  road.  "  Try  to 
take  it,"  said  Dr.  Munro,  who  was  sitting 
beside  the  chauffeur.  We  took  it,  bump- 
ing over  heaps  of  debris,  and  then  swept 
around  into  the  square.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious place,  with  the  Town  Hall  at  one 
side  of  it — or  what  was  left  of  the  Town 
Hall;  there  was  only  the  splendid  shell 
of  it  left,  sufficient  for  us  to  see  the 
skeleton  of  a  noble  building  which  had 
once  been  the  pride  of  Flemish  crafts- 
men. Even  as  we  turned  toward  it  parts 
of  it  were  falling  upon  the  ruins  already 
on  the  ground.  I  saw  a  great  pillar  lean 
forward  and  then  topple  down.  A  mass 
of  masonry  crashed  from  the  portico. 
Some  stiff,  dark  forms  lay  among  the 
fallen  stones;  they  were  dead  soldiers. 
I  hardly  glanced  at  them,  for  we  were 
in  search  of  the  living. 

Our  cars  were  brought  to  a  halt  out- 
side the  building,  and  we  all  climbed 
down.  I  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  I  no- 
ticed two  of  the  other  men  fumble  for 
matches  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
wanted  something  to  steady  our  nerves. 
There  was  never  a  moment  when  shell 
fire  was  not  bursting  in  that  square. 
Shrapnel  bullets  whipped  the  stones.  The 
Germans  were  making  a  target  of  the 
Town  Hall  and  dropping  their  shells 
with  dreadful  exactitude  on  either  side 
of  it. 

I  glanced  toward  the  flaming  furnace 
to  the  right  of  the  l^pilding.  There  was 
a  wonderful  glow  at  the  heart  of  it,  yet 
it  did  not  give  me  any  warmth.  At  that 
moment  Dr.  Munro  and  Lieut,  de  Broque- 
ville mounted  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall, 
followed  by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  and 
myself.   Mr.  Gleeson  was  already  taking 
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down  a  stretcher;  he  had  a  little  smile 
about  his  lips. 

A  French  officer  and  two  men  stood 
under  the  broken  archway  of  the  en- 
trance, between  the  fallen  pillars  and 
masonry.  A  yard  away  from  them  lay 
a  dead  soldier,  a  handsome  young  man 
with  clear-cut  features  turned  upward 
to  the  gaping  roof.  A  stream  of  blood 
was  coagulating  around  his  head,  but 
did  not  touch  the  beauty  of  his  face. 
Another  dead  man  lay  huddled  up  quite 
close,  and  his  face  was  hidden. 

"Are  there  any  wounded  here.  Sir?" 
asked  our  young  Lieutenant.  The  other 
officer  spoke  excitedly.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  but  he  could  not  hide  the  terror  in 
his  soul,  because  he  had  been  standing 
so  long  waiting  for  death,  which  stood 
beside  him,  but  did  not  touch  him.  It 
appeared  from  his  words  that  there  were 
several  wounded  men  among  the  dead 
down  in  the  cellar,  and  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  us  if  we  could  rescue  them. 

We  stood  on  some  steps,  looking  down 
into  that  cellar.  It  was  a  dark  hole,  illu- 
mined dimly  by  a  lantern,  I  think.  I 
caught  sight  of  a  little  heap  of  huddled 
bodies.  Two  soldiers,  still  unwounded, 
dragged  three  of  them  out  and  handed 
them  up  to  us.  The  work  of  getting 
those  three  men  into  the  first  ambulance 
seemed  to  us  interminable;  it  was  really 
no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
During  that  time  Dr.  Munro,  perfectly 
calm  and  quiet,  was  moving  about  the 
square,  directing  the  work.  Lieut,  de 
Broqueville  was  making  inquiries  about 
other  wounded  in  other  houses.  I  lent  a 
hand  to  one  of  the  stretcher-bearers. 
What  the  others  were  doing  I  do  not 
know,  except  that  Mr.  Gleeson's  calm 
face  made  a  clear-cut  image  on  my  brain. 

I  had  lost  consciousness  of  myself. 
Something  outside  myself,  as  it  seemed, 
was  saying  that  there  was  no  way  of 
escape;  that  it  was  monstrous  to  sup- 
pose that  all  these  bursting  shells  would 
not  smash  the  ambulance  to  bits  and 
finish  the  agony  of  the  wounded,  and 
that  death  was  very  hideous.  I  remem- 
ber thinking,  also,  how  ridiculous  it  was 
for  men  to  kill  one  another  like  this  and 
to  make  such  hells  on  earth. 


Then  Lieut,  de  Broqueville  spoke  a 
word  of  command;  the  first  ambulance 
must  now  get  back.  I  was  with  the  first 
ambulance,  in  Mr.  Gleeson's  company. 
We  had  a  full  load  of  wounded  men,  and 
we  were  loitering,  I  put  my  head  out- 
side the  cover  and  gave  the  word  to  the 
chauffeur.  As  I  did  so  a  shrapnel  bul- 
let came  past  my  head,  and,  striking  a 
piece  of  ironwork,  flattened  out  and  fell 
at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  though  God  alone  knows  why, 
for  I  was  not  in  search  of  souvenirs. 

So  we  started  with  the  first  ambu- 
lance through  those  frightful  streets 
again  and  out  into  the  road  to  the  coun- 
try. "Very  hot!"  said  one  of  the  men — 
I  think  it  was  the  chauffeur.  Somebody 
else  asked  if  we  should  get  through  with 
luck.  Nobody  answered  the  question. 
The  wounded  men  with  us  were  very 
quiet;  I  thought  they  were  dead.  There 
was  only  an  incessant  cannonade  and 
the  crashing  of  buildings.  The  mitrail- 
leuses were  at  work  now,  spitting  out 
bullets.  It  was  a  worse  sound  than  that 
of  the  shells;  it  seemed  more  deadly  in 
its  rattle.  I  started  back  behind  the  car 
and  saw  the  other  ambulance  in  our  wake. 
I  did  not  see  the  motor  car. 

Along  the  country  roads  the  fields 
were  still  being  plowed  by  shells  which 
burst  over  our  heads.  We  came  to 
a  halt  again  in  a  place  where  soldiers 
were  crouched  under  cottage  walls. 
There  were  few  walls  now,  and  inside 
some  of  the  remaining  cottages  were 
many  wounded  men.  Their  comrades 
were  giving  them  first  aid  and  wiping 
the  blood  out  of  their  eyes.  We  man- 
aged to  take  some  of  these  on  board. 
They  were  less  quiet  than  the  others  we 
had,  and  groaned  in  a  heartrending  way. 

A  little  later  we  made  a  painful  dis- 
covery— Lieut,  de  Broqueville,  our  gal- 
lant young  leader,  was  missing.  By  some 
horrible  mischance  he  had  not  taken  his 
place  in  either  of  the  ambulances  or'  the 
motor  cars.  None  of  us  had  the  least 
idea  what  had  happened  to  him;  we  had 
all  imagined  that  he  had  scrambled  up 
like  the  rest  of  us,  after  giving  the  order 
to  get  away. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  get 
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back  in  search  of  him.  Even  in  the  half 
hour  since  we  had  left  the  town  Dixmude 
had  burst  into  flames  and  was  a  great 
blazing  torch.  If  de  Broqueville  were 
left  in  that  hell  he  would  not  have  a 
chance  of  life. 

It  was  Mr.  Gleeson  and  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  who,  with  great  gallantry,  vol- 
unteered to  go  back  and  search  for  our 
leader.  They  took  the  light  car  and 
sped  back  toward  the  burning  town.  The 
ambulances  went  on  with  their  cargo 
of  wounded,  and  Lady  Dorothie  Feilding 
and  I  were  left  alone  for  a  little  time  in 
one  of  the  cars.  We  drove  back  along 
the  road  toward  Dixmude,  and  rescued 
another  wounded  man  left  in  a  wayside 
cottage. 

By  this  time  there  were  five  towns 
blazing  in  the  darkness,  and  in  spite  of 
the  awful  suspense  which  we  were  now 
suffering  we  could  not  help  staring  at 
the  fiendish  splendor  of  that  sight. 

Dr.  Munro  joined  us  again,  and  after 
consultation  we  decided  to  get  as  near 
to  Dixmude  as  we  could,  in  case  our 
friends  had  to  come  out  without  their 
car  or  had  been  wounded. 

The  German  bombardment  was  now 
terrific.  All  the  guns  were  concentrated 
upon  Dixmude  and  the  surrounding 
trenches.  In  the  darkness  under  a  stable 
wall  I  stood  listening  to  the  great 
crashes  for  an  hour,  when  I  had  not 
expected  such  a  lease  of  life.  Inside 
the  stable  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  the 
straw,  careless  that  at  any  moment  a 
shell  might  burst  through  upon  them. 
The  hour  seemed  a  night;  then  we  saw 
the  gleam  of  headlights,  and  an  English 
voice  called  out. 

Ashmead-Bartlett  and  Gleeson  had 
come  back.  They  had  gone  to  the  en- 
trance to  Dixmude,  but  could  get  no 
further,  owing  to  the  flames  and  shells. 
They,  too,  had  waited  for  an  hour,  but 
had  not  found  de  Broqueville.  It  seemed 
certain  that  he  was  dead;  and,  very 
sorrowfully,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  we  drove  back  to  Furnes. 

At  the  gate  of  the  convent  were  some 
Belgian  ambulances  which  had  come 
from  another  part  of  the  front  with  their 


wounded.  I  helped  to  carry  one  of  them 
in,  and  strained  my  shoulders  with  the 
weight  of  the  stretcher.  Another  wound- 
ed man  put  his  arm  around  my  neck,  and 
then,  with  a  dreadful  cry,  collapsed,  so 
that  I  had  to  hold  him  in  a  strong  grip. 
A  third  man,  horribly  smashed  about 
the  head,  walked  almost  unaided  into 
the  operating  room.  Mr.  Gleeson  and  I 
led  him  with  just  a  touch  on  his  arm. 
This  morning  he  lies  dead  on  a  little  pile 
of  straw  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  court- 
yard. 

I  sat  down  to  a  supper,  which  I  had 
not  expected  to  eat.  There  was  a  strange 
excitement  in  my  body,  which  trembled 
a  little  after  the  day's  adventures.  It 
seemed  very  strange  to  be  sitting  down 
to  table  with  cheerful  faces  about  me, 
but  some  of  the  faces  were  not  cheerful. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  de  Broqueville  sat  silently  over 
our  soup. 

Then  suddenly  Lady  Dorothie  Feilding 
gave  a  little  cry  of  joy,  and  Lieut,  de 
Broqueville  came  walking  briskly  for- 
ward. It  seemed  a  miracle;  it  was  hard- 
ly less  than  that.  For  several  hours 
after  our  departure  from  Dixmude  he  had 
remained  in  that  inferno.  He  had  missed 
us  when  he  went  down  into  the  cellar  to 
haul  out  another  wounded  man,  forget- 
ting that  he  had  given  us  the  order  to 
start.  There  he  had  remained,  with 
buildings  crashing  all  around  him  until 
the  German  fire  had  died  down  a  little. 
He  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  wounded 
man,  for  whom  he  found  room  in  a  Bel- 
gian ambulance  outside  the  town  and 
walked  back  along  the  road  to  Furnes. 

We  clasped  hands  and  were  thankful 
for  his  escape.  This  morning  he  has  gone 
again  to  what  is  left  of  Dixmude  with  a 
flying  column.  Dr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Glee- 
son, with  Lady  Dorothie  Feilding  and 
her  friends,  are  in  the  party,  although 
in  Dixmude  German  infantry  have  taken 
possession  of  the  outer  ruins. 

The  courage  of  this  English  field  am- 
bulance under  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  is 
one  of  those  splendid  things  which  shine 
through  this  devil's  work  of  war. 


At  the  Kaiser's  Headquarters 

By  Cyril  Brown  of  The  New  York  Times. 


GERMAN  GREAT  HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN  FRANCE,  Oct.  20.— 
The  most  vulnerable,  vital  spot 
of  the  whole  German  Empire  is, 
paradoxically,  in  France — the  small  city 
on  the  Meuse  where  the  Grosses  Haupt- 
quartier,  the  brains  of  the  whole  German 
fighting  organism,  has  been  located  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  After  a  lucky  dash 
through  the  forbidden  zone  of  France 
held  by  the  Germans  I  managed  to  pay 
a  surprise  visit  to  the  Great  Headquar- 
ters, where,  among  other  interesting 
sights,  I  have  already  seen  the  Kaiser, 
the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Crown  Prince, 
Major  Langhorne,  the  American  Military 
Attache;  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke,  and 
shoals  of  lesser  celebrities  with  which 
the  town  is  overrun.  My  stay  is  of 
indeterminate  length,  and  only  until  the 
polite  but  insistent  pressure  which  the 
Kaiser's  secret  police  and  the  General 
Staff  are  bringing  to  bear  on  their  un- 
bidden guest  to  leave  becomes  irresist- 
ible. 

It  was  a  sometime  Times  reader,  a 
German  brakeman,  who  had  worked  in 
New  York  and  was  proud  of  being  able 
to  speak  "  American,"  who  helped  me  to 
slip  aboard  the  military  postzug  (post 
train)    that  left  the  important  military 

centre  of  L at  1:30  A.  M.  and  started 

to  crawl  toward  the  front  with  a  mixed 
cargo  of  snoring  field  chaplains,  soldiers 
rejoining  their  units,  officers  with  iron 
crosses  pinned  to  their  breasts,  ambu- 
lance men  who  talked  gruesome  shop, 
fresh  meat,  surgical  supplies,  mail  bags, 
&c.  Sometimes  the  train  would  spurt  up 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  There  were 
long  stops  at  every  station,  while  un- 
shaven Landsturm  men  on  guard  scanned 
the  car  windows  in  search  of  spies  by 
the  light  of  their  electric  flash  lamps. 
After  many  hours  somebody  said  we 
were  now  in  Belgium. 

There  are  no  longer  any  botherspme 
customs  formalities  at  the  Belgian  bor- 


der, but  the  ghost  of  a  house  that  had 
been  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  by  a 
shell  indicated  that  we  were  in  the  land 
of  the  enemy.  Houses  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  struck  by  a  Western  cy- 
clone now  became  more  numerous.  A 
village  church  steeple  had  a  jagged  hole 
clean  through  it.  After  more  hours  some- 
body else  said  we  were  in  France.  Every 
bridge,  culvert,  and  crossroad  was 
guarded  by  heavily  bearded  Landsturm 
men,  who  all  looked  alike  in  their  funny, 
antiquated,  high  black  leather  helmets — 
usually  in  twos — the  countryside  dotted 
with  cheery  little  watch  fires. 

In  the  little  French  villages  all  lights 
were  out  in  the  houses.  The  streets  were 
barred  like  railroad  crossings  except  that 
the  poles  were  painted  in  red-white- 
black  stripes,  a  lantern  hanging  from 
the  middle  of  the  barrier  to  keep  the 
many  army  automobiles  that  passed  in 
the  night  from  running  amuck. 

Sedan,  a  beehive  of  activity,  was 
reached  at  daybreak.  Here  most  of  the 
military,  plus  the  Field  Chaplains,  got 
out.  From  here  on  daylight  showed  the 
picturesque  ruin  the  French  themselves 
had  wrought — the  frequent  tangled 
wreckage  of  dynamited  steel  railway 
bridges  sticking  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
river,  piles  of  shattered  masonry  dam- 
ming the  current,  here  and  there  half  an 
arch  still  standing  of  a  once  beautiful 
stone  footbridge.  I  was  told  that  over 
two  hundred  bridges  had  been  blown  up 
by  the  retreating  French  in  their  hopeless 
attempt  to  delay  the  German  advance  in 
this  part  of  France  alone. 

Several  hours  more  of  creeping  over 
improvised  wooden  bridges  and  restored 
roadbeds  brought  the  post  train  to  the 
French  city  that  had  20,000  inhabitants 
before  the  war  which  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Great  Headquarters  now  occupy^. 

Wooden  signs  printed  in  black  letters, 
"  Verboten,"   (forbidden,)   now  ornament 
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the  pretty  little  park,  with  its  fountain 
still  playing,  outside  the  railroad  station. 
The  paths  are  guarded  by  picked  grena- 
diers, not  Landsturm  men  this  time,  while 
an  officer  of  the  guard  makes  his  cease- 
less rounds.  Opposite  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, on  the  other  side  of  the  little  park, 
is  an  unpretentious  villa  of  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  but  two  guard 
houses  painted  with  red-white-black 
stripes  flank  the  front  door  and  give  it 
a  look  of  importance.  The  street  at 
either  end  is  barred  by  red,  white  and 
black  striped  poles  and  strapping  grena- 
diers on  guard  are  clustered  thick  about 
it.  You  don't  need  to  ask  who  lives  there. 
The  red  brick  house  (it  would  not  rent 
for  more  than  $100  a  month  in  any  New 
York  suburb)  is  the  present  temporary 
residence  of  the  Over  War  Lord.  Its 
great  attraction  for  the  Kaiser,  I  am 
told,  is  the  large,  secluded  garden  in  the 
rear  where  this  other  "  man  of  destiny  " 
loves  to  walk  and  meditate  or,  more 
usually,  talk — though  the  few  remaining 
French  inhabitants  could  have  a  frequent 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  walk  in  the 
little  closed  public  park  if  they  were  in- 
terested, but  the  natives  seem  outwardly 
utterly  apathetic. 

Several  of  the  Kaiser's  household,  in 
green  Jager  uniforms,  were  lounging 
around  the  door  for  an  early  morning 
airing,  while  secret  service  men  com- 
pleted the  picture  by  hovering  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  You  can  tell 
that  they  are  German  secret  service 
agents  because  they  all  wear  felt  alpine 
hats,  norfolk  jackets,  waterproof  cloth 
capes  and  a  bored  expression.  They 
have  been  away  from  Berlin  for  nearly 
three  months  now.  About  fifty  of  them 
constitute  the  "  Secret  Field  Police  "  and 
their  station  house  is  half  a  block  away 
from  the  Kaiser's  residence. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  the  Kai- 
ser, within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  back 
door,  is  another  red-brick  house  with 
terra-cotta  trimmings,  rather  larger  and 
more  imposing.  The  names  of  its  new 
residents,  "  Hahnke,"  "  Caprivi,"  and 
"  Graf  von  Moltke,"  are  scrawled  in 
white  chalk  on  the  stone  post  of  the 
gateway.     Further  up  the  same   street 


another  chalk  scrawl  on  a  quite  impos- 
ing mansion  informed  me  that  "  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  "  and  "  The  Foreign 
Office  "  had  set  up  shop  there.  Near  by 
were  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz's  field 
quarters.  A  bank  building  on  another 
principal  street  bore  the  sign,  "  War  Cab- 
inet." 

The  Great  General  Staff  occupies  the 
quaint  old  Hotel  de  Ville.  An  unmolested 
ramble  showed  that  all  the  best  resi- 
dences and  business  buildings  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  were  required  to  house 
the  members  of  the  Great  Headquarters, 
who  number,  in  addition  to  the  Kaiser 
and  his  personal  entourage,  thirty-six 
chiefs  or  department  heads,  including 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  the  War  Min- 
ister, the  Chief  of  the  Great  General 
Staff,  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  General 
Staff,  the  Chief  of  the  Ammunition  Sup- 
ply, the  Chief  of  the  Field  Railways,  the 
Chief  of  the  Field  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary 
Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Volunteer  Au- 
tomobile Corps,  &c.,  making,  with  secre- 
taries, clerks,  ordonnances,  and  neces- 
sary garrison,  a  community  of  1,200 
souls. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  why  the 
Allies'  aviators  weren't  "  on  the  job."  A 
dozen,  backed  up  by  an  intelligent  In- 
telligence Department,  could  so  obviously 
settle  the  fortunes  of  the  war  by  blowing 
out  the  brains  of  their  enemy.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  the  whereabouts  of  the  Great 
Headquarters  is  guarded  as  a  jealous  se- 
cret. The  soldiers  at  the  front  don't 
know  where  it  is,  nor  the  man  on  the 
street  at  home,  and,  of  course,  its  loca- 
tion is  not  breathed  in  the  German  press. 
Theoretically,  only  those  immediately 
concerned  are  *'  in  the  know."  Visitors 
are  not  allowed,  neutral  foreign  corre- 
spondents are  told  by  the  authorities  in 
Berlin  that  "  it  is  impossible  "  to  go  to 
the  Grosser  Hauptquartier. 

Two  aeroplane  guns  are  mounted  on 
the  hills  across  the  river  at  a  point 
immediately  opposite  the  Kaiser's  resi- 
dence, while  near  them  a-  picked  squad 
of  sharpshooters  is  on  the  watch  night 
and  day  for  hostile  fliers.  To  further 
safeguard   not   only   the   person   of   the 
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Kaiser  but  the  brains  of  the  fighting 
machine  the  spy  hunt  is  kept  up  here 
with  unrelenting  pertinacity. 

"  We  went  over  the  town  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  and  cleaned  out  all  the  sus- 
picious characters  the  very  first  day  we 
arrived,"  said  a  friendly  detective. 

"  There  are  no  cranks  or  anarchists 
left  here.  Today  the  order  is  going  out 
to  arrest  all  men  of  military  age — 
between  18  and  45 — but  there  are  few, 
if  any,  left.  We  also  made  a  house-to- 
house  search  for  arms  and  collected 
three  wagonloads,  mostly  old. 

"  Our  Kaiser  is  as  safe  here  now  as 
he  would  be  anywhere  in  Germany.  We 
know  every  one  who  arrives  and  leaves 
town.  It  seems  impossible  for  a  spy  to 
slip  in  and  still  more  to  slip  out  again 
through  the  lines — but  we  are  always  on 
the  watch  for  the  impossible.  The  fear 
of  spies  is  not  a  delusion  or  a  form  of 
madness,  as  you  suggest.  Here  is  one 
case  of  my  personal  knowledge:  A  Ger- 
man Boy  Scout  of  16,  who  had  learned 
to  speak  French  and  English  perfectly 
at  school,  volunteered  his  services  and 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  an  army 
corps.  This  young  chap  succeeded  in 
slipping  into  Rheims,  where  he  was  able 
to  locate  the  positions  of  the  French 
batteries  and  machine  guns,  and  make 
his  way  back  to  our  lines  with  this  in- 
valuable information.  For  this  feat  the 
boy  received  the  Iron  Cross.  After  being 
in  the  field  for  six  weeks  he  got  home- 
sick, however,  and  has  been  allowed  to 
go  home  for  a  visit." 

From  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the 
Great  Headquarters  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing. A  few  mixed  patrols  of  Uhlans, 
dragoons,  and  hussars  occasionally  ride 
through  the  principal  streets  to  exercise 
their  horses.  Occasionally,  too,  you  see 
a  small  squad  of  strapping  grenadiers, 
who  break  into  the  goose  step  oji  the 
slightest  provocation  as  when  they  pass 
a  General  or  other  officer  of  the  Great 
General  Staff,  whom  you  recognize  by 
the  broad  red  stripes  on  their  "field 
gray  "  trousers. 

There  is  no  pomp  or  ceremony  even 
when  royalty  is  running  around  at  large. 
Thus  when  the  King  of  Saxony  arrived  in 


town,  a  few  hours  after  I  did,  no  fuss 
was  made  whatever.  The  Saxon  King 
and  his  staff,  three  touring  car  loads, 
all  in  field  gray,  drove  straight  to  the 
villa  assigned  them,  and,  after  reciprocal 
informal  visits  between  King  and  Kaiser, 
the  former  left  to  visit  some  of  the  bat- 
tlefields on  which  Saxon  troops  had 
fought,  and  later  paid  a  visit  to  his  troops 
at  the  front.  For  this  exploit,  the  Kais- 
er promptly  bestowed  on  him  the  Iron 
Cross,  first  and  second  class,  on  his  re- 
turn to  town. 

Even  the  Kaiser's  heart  is  not  covered 
with  medals,  nor  does  he  wear  the 
gorgeous  white  plume  parade  helmet 
nowadays,  when  going  out  for  a  horse- 
back ride  or  a  drive.  I  saw  him  come 
from  a  motor  run  late  in  the  afternoon — 
four  touring  cars  full  of  staff  officers 
and  personal  entourage — and  was  struck 
by  the  complete  absence  of  pomp  and 
ceremony.  In  the  second  car  sat  the 
Kaiser,  wearing  the  dirty  green-gray 
uniform  of  his  soldiers  in  the  field.  At 
a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  the  Over  War 
Lord  looked  physically  fit,  but  quite  sober 
— an  intense  earnestness  of  expression 
that  seemed  to  mirror  the  sternness  of 
the  times. 

The  Kaiser  goes  for  a  daily  drive  or 
ride  about  the  countryside  usually  in  the 
afternoon,  but  occasionally  he  is  allowed 
to  have  a  real  outing  by  his  solicitous 
entourage — a    day    and    more    rarely    a 

"  His  Majesty  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  among  his  troops  at  the 
front,"  another  transplanted  Berlin  de- 
tective told  me.  "  If  his  Majesty  had 
his  way  he  would  be  among  them  all  the 
time,  preferably  sleeping  under  canvas 
and  roughing  it  like  the  rest — eating  the 
*  simple  *  food  prepared  by  his  private 
field  kitchen.  But  his  life  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  risked  in  that  way,  and  his 
personal  Adjutant,  von  Plessen,  who 
watches  over  his  Majesty  like  a  mother 
or  a  governess,  won't  let  him  go  to  the 
front  often.  His  Majesty  loves  his  sol- 
diers and  would  be  among  them  right 
up  at  the  firing  line  if  he  were  not  con- 
stantly watched  and  kept  in  checjc  by  his 
devoted  von  Plessen."  However,  the  Kai- 
ser sleeps  within  earshot  of  the  not  very 
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distant  thunder  of  the  German  heavy  ar- 
tillery pounding  away  at  Rheims,  plainly 
heard  here  at  night  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  right  direction. 

Of  barbarism  or  brutality  the  writer 
saw  no  signs,  either  here  or  at  other 
French  villages  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
The  behavior  of  the  common  soldiers 
toward  the  natives  is  exemplary  and  in 
most  cases  kindly.  There  are  many 
touches  of  human  interest.  I  saw  about 
a  hundred  of  the  most  destitute  hungry 
townsfolk,  mostly  women  with  little  chil- 
dren, hanging  around  one  of  the  bar- 
racks at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  until 
after  supper  the  German  soldiers  came 
out  and  distributed  the  remnants  of  their 
black  bread  rations  to  them.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  sight  to  see  staff  officers 
as  well  as  soldiers  stopping  on  the  streets 
to  hand  out  small  alms  to  the  begging 
women  and  children.  Many  of  the  shops 
in  town  were  closed  and  boarded  up  at 
the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  but  small 
hotel  keepers,  cafe  proprietors,  and 
tradesmen  who  had  the  nerve  to  remain 
and  keep  open  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  German  invasion  in  one  way, 
for  they  never  made  so  much  money  be- 
fore in  their  lives.  Most  of  the  German 
soldiers  garrisoned  here  have  picked  up 
a  few  useful  words  of  French;  all  of 
them  can,  and  do,  call  for  wine,  white 
or  red,  in  the  vernacular.  Moreover,  they 
pay  for  all  them  consume.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  even  the  detectives  paying 
real  money  for  what  they  drank.  Sev- 
eral tradesmen  told  me  they  had  suffered 
chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  French  sol- 
diers themselves,  who  had  helped  them- 
selves freely  to  their  stock  before  re- 
treating, without  paying,  saying  it  was 
no  use  to  leave  good  wine  for  the  Prus- 
sian swine. 

I  had  not  prowled  around  the  Great 
Headquarters  for  many  hours  when  the 
Secret  Field  Police,  patrolling  all  the 
streets,  showed  signs  of  curiosity,  and 
to  forestall  the  orthodox  arrest  and 
march  to  headquarters  (already  experi- 
ence once,  in  Cologne)  waited  upon 
Lieut.  Col.  von  Hahnke,  Military  Com- 
mandant of  the  city,  and  secured  im- 
munity in  the  form  of  the  Commandant's 


signature  on  a  scrap  of  paper  stamped 
in  purple  ink  with  the  Prussian  eagle. 
Commandant  Hahnke,  after  expressing 
the  opinion  that  it  was  good  that  Ameri- 
can newspaper  men  were  coming  to  Ger- 
many to  see  for  themselves,  and  hoping 
that  "  the  truth "  was  beginning  to 
become  known  on  the  other  side, 
courteously  sent  his  Adjutant  along  to 
get  me  past  the  guard  at  the  Great 
General  Staff  and  introduce  me  to  Major 
Nikolai,  Chief  of  Division  III.  B.,  in 
charge  of  newspaper  correspondents  and 
Military  Attaches.  Here,  however,  the 
freedom  of  the  American  press  came  into 
hopeless,  but  humorous,  collision  with 
the  Prussian  militarism. 

"Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing 
here?  How  did  you  get  here?  "  snapped 
the  Prussian  Major.  A  kind  letter  of 
introduction  from  Ambassador  Gerard, 
requesting  "  all  possible  courtesy  and 
assistance  from  the  authorities  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  may  pass," 
and  emblazoned  with  the  red  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  had 
worked  like  magic  on  all  previous  occa- 
sions, had  no  effect  on  Major  Nikolai. 
Neither  had  a  letter  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Cologne,  nor  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Gen.  von  Buelow,  nor  any  one 
of  a  dozen  other  impressive  documents 
produced  in  succession  for  his  benefit. 

"  No  foreign  correspondents  are  per- 
mitted to  be  at  the  Great  Headquarters. 
None  has  been  allowed  to  come  here. 
If  we  allow  one  to  remain,  fifty  others 
will  want  to  ccme,  and  we  should  be 
unable  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  of  them," 
he  explained.  "  You  must  go  back  to 
Berlin  at  once." 

Reluctant  permission  was  finally  ob- 
tained to  remain  one  night  on  the  pos- 
sibly unwairanted  intimation  that  the 
great  American  people  would  consider  it 
a  "  national  affront "  if  an  American 
newspaperman  was  not  allowed  to  stay 
and  see  the  American  Military  Attache, 
Major  Langhorne,  who  was  away  on  a 
sightseeing  tour  near  Verdun,  but  would 
be  back  in  the  morning.  However,  a 
long  cross-examination  had  to  be  under- 
gone at  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Herr 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Field  Police  Bauer, 
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who  was  taking  no  chances  at  harboring 
an  English  spy  in  the  Houptquartier  dis- 
guised as  a  correspondent. 

I  found  Major  Langhorne  standing  the 
strain  of  the  compaign  well,  and  I  gath- 
ered the  impression  that  he  intended  to 
see  the  thing  through,  and  that  there 
was  much  which  America  could  learn 
from  the  titanic  operations  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Major  Langhorne  and  the  Argen- 
tinian, Brazilian,  Chilean,  Spanish,  Ru- 
manian, and  Swedish  military  attaches 
are  luxuriously  quartered  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  town  in  the  handsome  villa  of 
M.  Noll,  the  landscape  painter,  present 
whereabouts  unknown.  The  attaches  all 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  "  otherwise,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  we  could  never  stand  being 
cooped  up  here  together."  The  garden- 
er's daughter,  a  pretty  young  French- 
woman, the  only  servant  who  remained 
behind  when  the  household  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Germans,  is  both  cook 
and  housekeeper,  and  when  I  arrived  I 
found  the  seven  military  attaches  re- 
solved into  a  board  of  strategy  trying  to 
work  out  the  important  problem  of  se- 
curing a  pure  milk  supply  for  her  four- 
month-old  baby. 

Work  consists  of  occasional  motor 
runs  to  various  points  along  the  long 
front.  I  was  told  that  recently  Major 
Langhorne  ran  into  some  heavy  shrapnel 
and  shell  fire,  and  was  lucky  to  get 
away  with  a  whole  skin.  When  asked 
to  tell  about  it.  Major  Langhorne  passed 
it  off  laughingly  as  "  all  in  the  day's 
work." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  keeping  their  end  up  in  a  life- 
and-death  fight  for  national  existence, 
the  Groat  General  Staff  has  found  time 
to  give  the  American  Military  Attache 
every  possible  opportunity  to  see  actual 
fighting. 

The  foreign  military  attaches  have 
made  many  of  theft*  expeditions  in  com- 
pany with  the  small  band  of  German 
war  correspondents,  who  live  in  another 
villa  close  by,  under  the  constant  chap- 
eronage  of  Major  von  Rohrscheldt.  They 
are  allowed  to  see  much,  but  send  little. 
The  relative  position  of  the  press  in 
Germany  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 


these  German  war  correspondents  are 
nicknamed  "hunger  candidates."  A 
military  expert  who  was  well  posted  on 
American  journalism  explained  to  me, 
however,  that  the  very  tight  censorship 
lid  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  withhold- 
ing news  from  the  German  people,  but 
to  keep  valuable  information  from  being 
handed  to  the  enemy.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  laconic  German  official  dis- 
patches dealt  only  with  things  actually 
accomplished,  and  were  very  bare  of 
detail,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  and  English  press  had  been 
worth  more  than  several  army  corps  to 
the  Germans,  concluding,  "  It  may  be 
poor  journalism,  but  it's  the  right  way 
to  make  war." 


KAISERIN'S  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRA- 
TION. 
Oct.  22. — It  was  hard  to  realize  today 
that  a  great  war  was  going  on.  Every 
building  in  town  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans was  decorated  with  the  German 
flag  in  honor  of  the  Kaiserin's  birthday, 
and  at  night  the  principal  ones,  includ- 
ing that  occupied  by  the  "War  Cabinet," 
were  specially  illuminated.  All  morning 
long,  quantities  of  Generals  came  rolling 
up  in  touring  cars  to  the  Kaiser's  door 
to  pay  their  homage  and  offer  congratu- 
lations. About  noon  the  Crown  Prince 
and  staff  arrived  by  motor  from  the 
direction  of  the  headquarters  of  his 
army.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  charac- 
teristically sat  on  the  front  seat  next  to 
the  chauffeur,  looked  as  boyish  and  im- 
mature as  his  former  pictures — ^his  mili- 
tary cap  cocked  slightly  on  one  side. 
The  responsibility  of  leading  an  army 
had  apparently  not  had  a  sobering  ef- 
fect on  the  Crown  Prince  as  yet,  but 
I  was  told  that  the  guiding  brain  and 
genius  in  the  Crown  Prince's  army. 
headquarters  was  not  that  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  but  of  his  chief  adviser. 
Gen.  von  Haeseler,  the  brilliant  cavalry 
leader  of  the  war  of  1870  and  now  the 
"  grand  old  man  "  of  the  German  Army, 
sharing  with  von  Zeppelin  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  living  German 
Generals.  It  seemed  still  harder  to 
realize  that  men  were  fighting  and  dying 
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not  fifty  miles  away  when,  after  lunch- 
eon. Kaiser,  Crown  Prince,  and  staffs 
went  for  a  two  hours'  automobile  ride, 
the  Crown  Prince  leaving  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  rejoin  his  command. 

The  only  warlike  notes  in  the  day's 
picture  were  a  German  military  aero- 
plane— one  of  the  fa/nous  Taubes — that 
flew  at  a  high  altitude  over  the  Great 
Headquarters  toward  the  enemies'  lines; 
a  battalion  of  Saxon  Landsturm  that 
rested  for  an  hour  at  the  railroad 
station,  then  started  on  the  final  hike 
for  the  front,  refreshed  by  a  glimpse  of 
their  motoring  Kaiser,  and  toward  even- 
ing four  automobile  loads  of  wounded 
German  officers,  who  arrived  from  the 
direction  of  Rheims,  where  it  was  ru- 
mored the  French  had  made  four  des- 
perate attempts  to  break  through. 

Here  one  gets  more  and  more  the  im- 
pression that  the  Germans  in  their  war- 
making  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
hustling  Americans — that  they  have  man- 
aged to  graft  American  speed  to  their 
native  thoroughness,  making  a  combina- 
tion hard  to  beat.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  regular  relay  service  of  high-power 
racing  motor  cars  between  the  Great 
Headquarters  and  Berlin,  the  schedule 
calling  for  a  total  running  time  of  some- 
thing under  a  day  and  a  half,  beating 
the  best  time  at  present  possible  by 
train  by  four  hours.  One  of  the  picked 
drivers,  who  has  the  last  lap — through 
France — said  his  running  schedule  re- 
quired him  to  average  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  this  running  at  night  A  net- 
work of  fast  relay  automobile  services 
is  also  run  from  the  Great  Headquarters, 
through  Belgium,  linking  up  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  and  to  the  principal  points 
on  the  long  line  of  battle. 

How  great  a  role  the  motor  car  plays 
among  the  Germans  may  be  gathered 
from  an  estimate  made  to  the  writer 
that  40,000  cars  were  in  use  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Many  thousands  of  these 
are  private  automobiles  operated  by  their 
wealthy  owners  as  members  of  the  Vol- 
unteer War  Automobile  Corps,  of  which 
Prince  Waldemar,  son  of  the  sailor 
Prince  Henry,  is  chief.  Their  ranks  in- 
clude many  big  business  men,  captains 


of  industry,  and  men   of  social   promi- 
nence and  professional  eminence. 

They  wear  a  distinctive  uniform,  that 
of  an  infantry  officer,  with  a  collar  of 
very  dark  red,  and  a  short,  purely  orna- 
mental sword  or  dagger. 


BACK  TO  LUXEMBURG. 
LUXEMBURG,  Oct.  24.— I  have  just 
returned  from  the  German  Great  Head- 
quarters in  France,  the  visit  terminating 
abruptly  on  the  fourth  day,  when  one  of 
the  Kaiser's  secret  field  police  woke  me 
up  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  regret- 
fully said  that  his  instructions  were  to 
see  that  I  "  did  not  oversleep  "  the  first 
train  out.  The  return  journey  along  one 
of  the  German  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion— through  Eastern  France,  across  a 
corner  of  Belgium  and  through  Luxem- 
burg— was  full  of  interest,  and  confirmed 
the  impression  gathered  at  the  centre  of 
things,  the  Great  Headquarters,  that  this 
twentieth  century  warfare  is  in  the  last 
analysis  a  gigantic  business  proposition 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  (the  Great 
•  General  Staff)  and  the  thirty-six  depart- 
ment heads  are  conducting  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  great  American  business  cor- 
poration. 

The  west-bound  track  is  a  continuous 
procession  of  freight  trains — fresh  con- 
signments of  raw  material — men  and 
ammunition — being  rushed  to  the  firing 
line  to  be  ground  out  into  victories.  The 
first  shipment  we  pass  is  an  infantry 
battalion — first  ten  flatcars  loaded  with 
baggage,  ammunition,  provision  wagons, 
and  field  kitchens,  the  latter  already 
with  fire  lighted  and  soup  cooking  as  the 
long  train  steams  slowly  along,  for  the 
trenches  are  only  fifty  miles  away, 
and  the  Germans  make  a  point  of  send- 
ing their  troops  into  battle  with  full 
stomachs. 

After  the  flatcars  come  thirty  box 
cars,  all  decorated  with  green  branches 
and  scrawled  over  with  chalked  witti- 
cism at  the  expense  of  the  French  and 
Russians.  The  men  cheer  as  our  train 
passes.  A  few  kilometers  further 
backed  on  to  a  siding,  is  a  train  of 
some  twenty  flatcars,  each  loaded  with 
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a  touring  car.  Then  we  pass  a  battery 
of  artillery  on  flatcars,  the  guns  still 
garlanded  with  flowers;  then  a  short 
freight  train — six  cars  loaded  with  noth- 
ing but  spare  automobile  tires — then  a 
long  train  of  heavy  motor  trucks,  then 
more  infantry  trains,  then  an  empty 
hospital  train  going  back  for  another 
load,  then  a  train  of  gasoline  tank  cars, 
more  cheering  infantry,  more  artillery, 
another  empty  hospital  train,  a  pio- 
neer train,  a  score  of  flatcars  loaded 
with  long,  heavy  piles,  beams,  steel  gird- 
ers, bridge  spans,  and  lumber,  then  a 
passenger  train  load  of  German  railway 
officials  and  servants  going  to  operate 
the  railways  toward  the  coast,  more  in- 
fantry, food  trains,  ammunition  trains, 
train  loads  of  railway  tracks  already 
bolted  to  metal  ties  and  merely  needing 
t  be  laid  down  and  pieced  together,  and 
so  on  in  endless  succession  all  through 
France  and  through  Belgium.  The  two- 
track  road,  shaky  in  spots,  especially 
when  crossing  rivers,  is  being  worked 
to  capacity,  and  how  well  the  huge  traf- 
fic is  handled  is  surprising  even  to  an 
American  commuter. 

Our  fast  train  stops  at  the  mouth  of 
a  tunnel,  then  crawls  ahead  charily,  for 
the  French,  before  retreating,  dynamited 
the  tunnel.  One  track  has  been  cleared, 
but  the  going  is  still  bad.  To  keep  it 
from  being  blocked  again  by  falling 
debris  the  Germans  have  dug  clean 
through  the  top  of  the  hill,  opening  up 
a  deep  well  of  light  into  the  tunnel. 
Looking  up,  you  see  a  pioneer  company 
in  once  cream-colored,  now  dirty-colored, 
fatigue  uniform  still  digging  away  and 
terracing  the  sides  of  the  big  hole  to 
prevent  slides.  Half  an  hour  later  we  go 
slow  again  in  crossing  a  new  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Meuse — only  one  track  as 
yet.  It  took  the  German  pioneers  nearly 
a  week  to  build  the  substitute  for  the  old 
steel  railway  bridge  dynamited  by  the 
French,  nvhose  four  spans  lie  buckled  up 
in  the  river.  The  pioneers  are  at  work 
driving  piles  to  carry  a  second  track. 
The  process  is  interesting.  A  forty-man- 
power pile  driver  is  rigged  upon  the  bow 
end  of  a  French  river  barge  with  forty 
soldiers  tugging  at  forty  strands  of  the 


main  rope.  The  "  gang "  foreman,  a 
Captain  in  field  gray,  stands  on  the 
river  bank  and  bellows  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Up  goes  the  heavy  iron  weight; 
another  command,  and  down  it  drops  on 
the  pile.  It  looks  like  a  painfully  slow 
process,  but  the  bridges  are  rebuilt  just 
the  same. 

Further  on,  a  variety  of  interest  is 
furnished  to  a  squad  of  French  prisoners 
being  marched  along  the  road.  Then  a 
spot  of  ant-hill-like  activity  where  a  Ger- 
man railway  company  is  at  work  build- 
ing a  new  branch  line,  hundreds  of  them 
having  pickaxes  and  making  the  dirt  fly. 
You  half  expect  to  see  a  swearing  Irish 
foreman.  It  looks  like  home — all  except 
the  inevitable  officer  (distinguished  by 
revolver  and  field  glass)  shouting  com- 
mands. 

The  intense  activity  of  the  Germans 
in  rebuilding  the  torn-up  railroads  and 
pushing  ahead  new  strategic  lines,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a 
tour  now  in  France.  I  was  told  that 
they  had  pushed  the  railroad  work  so 
far  that  they  were  able  to  ship  men  and 
ammunition  almost  up  to  the  fortified 
trenches.  The  Germanization  of  the 
railroads  here  has  been  completed  by 
the  importation  of  station  Superintend- 
ents, station  hands,  track  walkers,  &c., 
from  the  Fatherland.  The  stretch  over 
which  we  are  traveling,  for  example,  is 
in  charge  of  Bavarians.  The  Bavarian 
and  German  flags  hang  out  at  every 
French  station  we  pass.  German  signs 
everywhere,  even  German  time.  It  looks 
as  if  they  thought  to  stay  forever. 

Now  we  creep  past  a  long  hospital 
train,  full  this  time,  which  has  turned 
out  on  a  siding  to  give  us  the  right  of 
way — perhaps  thirty  all-steel  cars — each 
fitted  with  two  tiers  of  berths,  eight  to 
a  side,  sixteen  to  a  car.  Every  berth  is 
taken.  One  car  is  fitted  up  as  an  operat- 
ing room,  but  fortunately  no  one  is  on 
the  operating  table  as  we  crawl  past. 
Another  car  is  the  private  office  of  the 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  train.  He  is 
sitting  at  a  big  desk  receiving  reports 
form  the  orderlies.  During  thQ  day  we 
pass  six  of  these  splendidly  appointed 
new  all-steel  hospital  trains,  all  full  of 
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wounded.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  sit 
up  in  their  bunks  and  take  a  mild  inter- 
est in  us.    Once,  by  a  queer  coincidence, 


we  simultaneously  pass  the  wounded  go- 
ing one  way  and  cheering  fresh  troops 
going  the  other. 


How  the  Belgians  Fight 

(By  a  Correspondent  of  The  London  Daily  News.] 


LONDON,  Oct.  28.— Writing  from 
an  unnamed  place  in  Belgium  a 
correspondent  of  The  Daily  News 
says: 

"  The  regiment  I  am  concerned  with 
was  fifteen  days  and  nights  in  the  Ant- 
werp trenches  in  countless  engagements. 
It  withdrew  at  dawn,  hoping  then  to  rest. 
It  marched  forty-five  kilometers  with 
shouldered  rifles.  In  the  next  five  days 
it  marched  nearly  200  kilometers  until  it 
reached  the  Nieuport  and  Dixmude  line. 
By  an  error  of  judgment  it  got  two  days 
of  drill  and  inspection  in  place  of  resting, 
then  took  its  place  in  the  front  line  on 
the  Yser  to  face  the  most  desperate  of 
the  German  efforts." 

The  correspondent  quotes  a  young  vol- 
unteer in  this  regiment  as  follows: 

" was  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  we  were  sent  in  at  night- 
fall. As  soon  as  they  saw  our  lights 
they  began  shelling  us.  We  lost  terribly. 
A  nymber  of  the  men  ran  up  the  streets, 
but  we  got  them  together.  I  had  about 
twenty  and  retired  in  order.  We  were 
600  who  went  in,  and  must  have  left  a 
tliird  there. 

"  In  the  morning  we  moved  down  to 
reinforce  a  network  of  trenches  on  our 
bank  of  the  Yser.  There  was  a  farm 
OP  our  right,  and  some  of  our  men  were 
firing  at  it,  but  the  door  opened  and 
three  officers  in  Belgian  uniform  came 
out  shouting  to  us  to  cease  fire,  so  we 
sent  a  detachment  to  the  farm,  and  they 
v/ere  swept  away  by  machine  gun  fire 
from  the  windows.  No,  I  don't  know 
what  happened  afterward  about  the  farm. 
I  lost  sight  of  it. 

"  We  got  into  the  trenches.  They  lay 
longways  behind  a  raised  artificial  bank 
on  our  side  of  the  river.    At  the  northern 


end  of  them  were  mazes  of  cross 
trenches  protecting  them  in  case  the  Ger- 
mans got  across  the  bridge  there  and 
started  to  enfilade  us.  They  were  full 
of  water.  I  was  firing  for  six  hours 
myself  thigh  deep  in  muddy  water. 

"  The  Germans  got  across  the  bridge. 
We  could  not  show  head  or  hand  over  our 
bank.  German  machine  guns  shot  us 
from  crevices  in  their  raised  bank  across 
the  river  only  a  few  yards  away.  I  was 
hours  and  hours  dragging  our  wounded 
out  of  the  cross  trenches  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  bank  southward  and  behind 
a  mound  till  there  was  no  more  room 
for  them  there,  and  bringing  up  new 
men  singly  and  two  or  three  at  a  time 
from  further  down  the  trenches  to  take 
their  places.  We  lost  our  officers,  but 
I  got  the  men  to  listen  to  me. 

"  Some  Germans  shelled  us  with  a 
cross  fire.  They  got  into  the  cross 
trenches.  They  fired  down  our  lines 
from  the  side.  We  had  to  run  back.  I 
was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  drag  my  feet. 
I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep. 

"  We  had  an  order  to  advance  again. 
The  French  were  behind  us  on  either 
wing  in  support.  I  was  too  tired  to  get 
up.  Some  one  kicked  me.  I  looked  up. 
They  were  three  of  my  friends,  volun- 
teers like  myself.  We  had  all  joined  to- 
gether. They  apologized  and  ran  for- 
ward. They  are  all  wounded  now,  but 
we  are  all  still  alive,  and  I  never  have 
been  hit  once  in  thirty-four  fights. 

"  I  got  up.  So  did  a  man  lying  on  the 
field  in  front  of  me.  He  was  shot 
through  the  head  and  fell  back  on  me. 
I  got  up  again.  A  shell  burst  beside  me 
and  I  saw  three  men,  who  were  running 
past,  just  disappear.  I  was  lying  on  my 
face  again,  and  could  not  lift  my  head. 
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either  through  fear  or  sleep,  I  don't  know 
which. 

"  I  found  myself  running  forward 
again.  I  called  to  men  lying  and  run- 
ning near  and  held  my  revolver  at  them. 
We  were  all  charging  with  bayonets 
back  at  the  Germans  shooting  us  from 
our  own  trenches  under  the  raised  bank. 
They  did  not  wait  for  us.  They  looked 
like  frightened  gray  beetles  as  they 
scrambled  up  away  over  our  bank  and 
down  into  the  river.  It  was  dusk,  but 
we  shot  at  them  over  the  bank.  The 
water  seemed  full  of  them.  We  crouched 
in  a  big  trench  in  muddy  water  behind 
the  bank.  No,  we  did  not  sleep,  but 
my  head  and  eyes  seemed  to  go  to  sleep 
from  time  to  time. 

"There -were  perhaps  200  left  of  our 
600.  I  think  there  was  one  officer  fur- 
ther along,  but  it  was  quite  dark.  Some 
of  the  men  talked  very  low.  Then  I 
heard  voices  whispering  and  talking  near 
us  on  the  river  side  of  our  bank.  It  was 
of  earth  perhaps  five  feet  high  and  six 
feet  thick.  On  the  other  side  the  slope 
fell  steeply  to  the  river. 

"  I  sent  a  hush  along  the  line.  We  lis- 
tened quite  silent.  I  thought  I  heard 
German  words,  an  order  passed  along  on 
the  other  side.  I  crawled  up  on  to  the 
bank,  not  showing  my  head,  you  know. 
It  was  really  about  300  Germans  who 
had  stayed  there  on  our  side  under  the 
bank,  fearing  to  cross  the  river  under 
our  fire.  So  we  stayed  all  through  the 
night.    We  did  not  sleep  nor  did  they. 

"  There  was  just  six  feet  of  piled  wet 
earth  between  us.  We  only  whispered 
and  could  hear  them  muttering  and  the 
sound  of  their  belts  creaking  and  of  wa- 
ter bottles  being  opened. 

"  There  was  a  thick  gray  mist  hanging 
low  in  the  morning.  I  crawled  on  to  the 
bank  again,  holding  my  revolver  out- 
stretched. A  gray  figure  stood  up  in 
the  mist  below  close  to  me.  He  looked 
like  a  British  soldier  in  khaki.  He  said: 
'It's  all  right,  we  are  English,'  and  I 
said,  *  But  your  accent  isn't,'  and  I  shot 
him  through  with  my  revolver.  Some  of 
our  men  crept  to  the  bank,  but  they  shot 
them,  and  some  of  theirs  climbed'  over, 
but  we  fired  at  their  heads  or  arms  as 


they  showed  only  a  few  feet  away,  and 
they  fell  bakward  or  on  to  us  or  lay 
hanging  on  the  bank.  Then  we  all 
waited. 

"  As  it  grew  lighter  they  did  not  dare 
move  away,  and  none  of  us  could  get 
out  alive  or  over  the  bank  to  use  the 
bayonet.  A  few  men  made  holes  in  the 
looser  earth,  and  so  we  fired  at  each 
other  through  the  bank  here  and  there. 
Our  guns  could  not  help  us,  and  theirs 
could  not  shoot  across,  for  we  were  all 
together,  and  yet  we  could  not  get  at 
each  other.  Some  of  the  men — theirs  and 
ours — got  over  lower  down,  so  there  was 
firing  now  and  then,  and  two  men  were 
killed  near  me  sliding  down  into  the 
water  in  the  trenches. 

"  Somebody  threw  a  cartridge  case 
across  close  to  me.  On  a  paper  inside  was 
scrawled  one  word:  *  Surrenderl  '  We 
did  not  know  if  they  wanted  to  surrender 
themselves  or  wanted  us  to  surrender. 
They  were  more  numerous,  but  we  were 
better  placed,  so  we  went  on  scrapping 
and  crawling  around  to  get  a  shot  at 
them. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  French  who  got 
round  at  the  ends.  There  was  heavy 
firing.  We  heard  quite  close  through 
the  raised  bank  a  few  slipping  down  on 
the  river  edge  and  water  splashing.  Some 
of  us  pulled  ourselves  up  on  to  the  bank. 
I  heard  our  men  scrambling  up  on  either 
side  of  me.  but  could  not  see  them.  I 
think  I  was  too  sleepy.  I  shoutea  to 
charge,  and  then  must  have  fallen  over 
on  my  head,  rolling  down  the  bank. 

"  I  am  on  the  way  down  with  these 
wounded.  There  are  fifteen  of  us  un- 
hit  here,  but  I  think  we  came  away  just 
now  with  nearly  a  hundred  out  of  our 
600  of  yesterday." 

He  was  doing  gallant  Captain's  wortc, 
a  young,  slight,  ordinary  Belgian  troop- 
er, a  volunteer  private  in  the  ranks, 
muddy,  limping,  and  unspeakably  tired 
in  muscle  and  nerve.  His  story  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words, 
interrupted  by  blanks  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  events — lapses  familiar  to 
men  whose  muscles  and  nerves  are  ex- 
hausted, but  who  must  still  work  on 
without  sleep. 
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For  the  following  ten  hours,  without 
pause,  he  acted  as  interpreter  and  most 
capable   adviser   in   getting   long   trains 


of  stretchers  with  his  wounded  Belgian 
compatriots  down  and  on  to  the  British 
hospital  ships. 


A  Visit  to  the  Firing  Line  in  France 

[By  a  Correspondent  of  Thb  New  Yokk  Times.] 


PARIS,  Sept.  30. — In  company  with 
several  representatives  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  I  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  several  days  in  "  the 
tone  of  military  activity,"  on  credentials 
obtained  at  the  personal  request  of  Am- 
bassador Herrick,  that  we  might  describe 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  Germans 
in  unfortified  towns.  Although  I  have 
given  a  parole  to  say  nothing  concerning 
the  movement  of  the  troops  or  to  mention 
certain  points  that  I  visited,  I  am  now 
permitted  to  send  a  report  of  a  part  of 
my  experiences. 

We  crossed  the  entire  battlefield  of  the 
Marne,  passed  directly  behind  the  lines 
of  the  battle  still  raging  on  the  Aisne, 
accidentally  getting  under  fire  for  an 
entire  afternoon,  and  lunching  in  a  hotel 
to  the  orchestra  of  bursting  shells,  one 
end  of  the  building  being  blown  away 
during  the  bombardment.  We  witnessed 
a  battle  between  an  armored  French 
monoplane  and  a  German  battery,  and 
also  had  the  experience  of  being  accused 
of  being  German  spies  by  two  men  wear- 
ing the  English  uniform,  who,  on  failing 
to  account  for  their  own  German  accent, 
were  speedily  taken  away  under  guard 
with  their  "  numbers  up,"  as  the  French 
Commandant  expressed  what  awaited 
them. 

On  account  of  our  exceptional  cre- 
dentials we  were  able  to  see  more  actual 
war  than  many  correspondents,  who 
when  they  learned  that  permits  to  go  to 
the  front  were  not  forthcoming,  went 
anyway,  usually  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities  before  getting 
far.     In  fact,  getting  arrested  has  been 


the  chief  occupation  of  the  war  cor- 
respondents in  this  war,  even  our  ac- 
cidental view  of  the  fighting  being  suf- 
ficient to  cause  our  speedy  return  to 
Paris  under  parole. 

Going  over  the  battlefield  of  the 
Marne,  we  found  the  battle  had  fol- 
lowed much  the  same  tactics  as  a 
cyclone,  in  that  in  some  places  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  haystacks,  had  been 
disturbed,  while  in  others  everything, 
the  villages,  roads,  and  fields,  had  been 
utterly  devastated  by  shells.  We  talked 
with  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  and 
always  heard  the  same  story — that  dur- 
ing occupation  the  Germans,  evidently 
having  been  ordered  to  be  on  their  good 
behavior  after  the  Belgian  atrocities,  had 
offered  little  trouble  to  the  civilians,  and 
had  confined  their  activities  to  looting 
and  wasting  the  provisions.  Also  that 
w^hen  retreating  they  had  destroyed  all 
the  food  they  were  unable  to  carry. 

Our  baptism  of  fire  appropriately 
came  while  we  were  in  a  church.  At 
neon  of  the  second  day  we  motored  into 
a  deserted  village,  and  were  stopped  by 
a  sentry  who  acknowledged  our  cre- 
dentials, but  warned  us  if  we  intended 
to  proceed  to  beware  of  bullets.  But 
there  was  not  a  hostile  sound  to  alarm 
us. 

As  we  drove  carelessly  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill  where  the  road  dipped  down  a 
valley  into  the  town,  we  were  in  direct 
line  with  the  German  fire,  as  great  holes 
in  the  ground  and  fallen  trees  testified. 
It  is  a  wonder  our  big  motor  car  was 
not  an  immediate  mark.  On  the  way  in 
we  noticed  a  church  steeple  shot  com- 
pletely off,  so  after  finding  an  inn,  where 
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the  proprietor  came  from  the  cellar  and 
offered  to  guard  our  car  and  prepare 
luncheon,  we  decided  first  to  examine 
the  church.  The  innkeeper  explained 
that  we  had  come  during  a  lull  in  the 
bombardment,  but  the  silent,  deserted 
place  lulled  all  sense  of  danger.  The 
verger  showed  us  over  the  church  and 
we  were  walking  through  the  ruined  nave 
when  suddenly  we  heard  a  sound  like 
the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind. 

"  It  begins  again,"  our  conductor  said 
simply.  As  the  speech  ended  we  heard 
a  loud  boom  and  the  sound  of  falling 
masonry  as  a  shell  struck  the  far  end  of 
the  building.  We  hurried  to  the  hotel, 
the  shells  screaming  overhead.  We  saw 
the  buildings  tumbling  into  ruins,  glass 
falling  in  fine  powder  and  remnants  of 
furniture  hanging  grotesquely  from 
scraps  of  masonry. 

All  my  life  I  had  wondered  what 
would  be  the  sensation  if  I  ever  were 
under  fire — would  I  be  afraid?  To  my 
intense  relief  I  suddenly  became  fatal- 
istic. I  was  under  fire  with  a  ven- 
geance, but  instead  of  being  afraid  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "Being  afraid 
won't  help  matters;  besides  nothing  will 
happen  if  we  just  keep  close  to  the  walls 
and  away  from  the  middle  street." 

On  the  way  we  met  two  men  in  Eng- 
lish uniform  who  later  denounced  us  as 
spies.  We  hailed  them,  and  they  replied 
that  they  had  been  cut  off  from  their 
regiment  and  were  now  fighting  with 
the  French.  Just  as  luncheon  was  an- 
nounced eight  soldiers  filed  into  the 
hotel,  arrested  us,  and  marched  us  before 
the  Commandant,  who  saw  that  our  pa- 
pers were  all  right,  but  suggested  that 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  position  we 
leave  as  soon  as  possible.  We  asked  per- 
mission to  finish  our  luncheon.  It  was 
lucky  that  we  were  arrested  then — ^be- 
fore the  accusation  that  we  were  spies — 
for  when  that  question  arose  there  was 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Commandant 
concerning  us,  so  our  accusers'  charge 
merely  reacted  upon  themselves. 


During  the  episode  of  arrest  there 
was  another  lull  in  the  bombardment, 
which  began  again  as  we  were  seated 
at  luncheon.  All  through  the  meal  the 
shells  whistled  and  screamed  overhead, 
and  the  dishes  rattled  constantly  on  the 
table. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  proprietor 
called  us  to  witness  what  had  happened 
to  the  far  wing  of  the  hotel.  It  was  com- 
pletely demolished.  "  Alert  "  had  just 
been  sounded,  and  the  soldiers  were  run- 
ning through  the  streets.  We  ran  out 
in  time  to  see  a  building  falling  half  a 
block  away,  completely  filling  the  street 
by  which  we  had  entered  the  town  an 
hour  earlier. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  sharp 
crackle  of  infantry  fire  about  half  a 
mile  away,  and  we  had  a  sudden  desire 
to  get  away  before  the  automobile  re- 
treat was  cut  off.  Just  then  we  heard 
the  sound  of  an  aero  engine  overhead. 
It  was  flying  so  low  that  through  a  glass 
we  could  easily  see  the  whirring  pro- 
peller. The  machine  was  mounted  with 
a  rapid-fire  gun  which  was  trying  to  lo- 
cate the  German  gunners,  who  immedi- 
ately abandoned  the  destruction  of  the 
town  in  an  attempt  to  bring  it  down. 
For  ten  minutes  we  saw  shells  bursting 
all  about  it.  At  times  it  was  lost  in 
smoke,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared  there 
was  the  monoplane  still  blazing  away, 
always  mounting  to  a  higher  level,  and 
finally  disappearing  toward  the  French 
lines. 

There  was  another  lull  in  the  can- 
nonade, and  we  were  permitted  to  pass 
down  the  street  near  the  river,  where, 
by  peering  around  a  building,  we  could 
see  where  the  German  batteries  were 
secreted  in  the  hills.  We  were  warned 
not  to  get  into  the  street  which  led  to  the 
bridge,  as  the  Germans  raked  that  street 
with  their  fire  if  a  single  person  ap- 
peared. We  then  took  advantage  of  a 
lull  in  the  firing  and  departed  to  the 
south  at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  in  order 
to  beat  the  shells,  if  any  were  aimed  our 
way  as  we  crossed  the  rise  of  the  hill. 


Unburied  Dead  Strew  Lorraine 

By  Philip  Gibbs  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


DTJON,  Sept.  26.— Although  great 
interest  is  concentrated  upon 
the  northwest  side  of  the  line  of 
of  battle  in  France,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  east  side  is  also  of 
high  importance.  The  operation  of  the 
French  and  German  forces  along  the 
jagged  frontier  from  north  to  south  is  of 
vital  influence  upon  the  whole  field  of 
war,  and  any  great  movement  of  troops 
in  this  direction  affects  the  strategy  of 
the  Generals  to  command  on  the  further- 
most wings. 

It  was  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
what  had  been  happening  in  the  east 
which  led  me  to  travel  to  the  extreme 
right.  Few  correspondents  have  been 
in  this  part  of  the  field  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  It  is  far  from  their 
own  line  of  communications.  For  this 
reason  there  have  been  no  detailed  nar- 
ratives of  the  fighting  in  Lorraine,  and 
a  strange  silence  has  brooded  over  those 
battlefields.  The  spell  of  it  has  been 
broken  only  by  official  bulletins  telling 
in  a  line  or  two  the  uncertain  result  of 
the  ceaseless  struggle  for  mastery. 

Here  are  regiments  of  young  men  who 
have  the  right  already  to  call  themselves 
veterans,  for  they  have  been  fighting 
continually  for  six  weeks  in  innumerable 
engagements,  for  the  most  part  unre- 
corded in  official  dispatches.  I  had 
seen  them  answering  the  call  to  mobili- 
zation, singing  joyously  as  they  marched 
through  the  streets.  Then  they  were 
smart  fellows,  clean  shaven  and  spruce 
in  their  new  blue  coats  and  scarlet  trous- 
ers. Now  war  has  put  its  dirt  upon 
them  and  seems  to  have  aged  them  by 
fifteen  years,  leaving  its  ineffaceable 
imprint  upon  their  faces.  Their  blue 
coats  have  changed  to  a  dusty  gray,  but 
they  are  hard  and  tough  for  the  most 
part,  and  Napoleon  himself  would  not 
have  wished  for  better  fighting  men. 


Now  for  the  first  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  there  will  be  a  little 
respite  on  the  Lorraine  frontier,  and  in 
the  wooded  country  of  the  two  lost  prov- 
inces there  will  be  time  to  bury  the  dead 
which  incumber  its  fields.  Words  are  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  region  to  the  east  of  the  Meurthe, 
in  and  around  the  little  towns  of  Bla- 
mont,  Badonviller,  Cirey-les-Forges,  Ar- 
racourt,  Chateau-Salins,  Morhauge,  and 
Baudrecourt,  where  for  six  weeks  there 
has  been  incessant  fighting.  After  the 
heavy  battle  of  Sept.  4,  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  repulsed  with  severe  losses 
after  an  attack  in  force,  both  sides  re- 
tired for  about  twelve  miles  and  dug 
themselves  into  lilies  of  trenches  which 
they  still  hold;  but  every  day  since  that 
date  there  has  been  a  kind  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  with  small  bodies  of  men  fight- 
ing from  village  to  village  and  from  wood 
to  wood,  the  forces  on  each  side  being 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  advance  of 
their  main  lines.  This  method  of  warfare 
is  even  more  terrible  than  a  pitched 
battle. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Red  Cross 
work,"  said  one  of  the  French  soldiers 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  trenches  at 
Luneville.  "  It  has  not  existed  as  far 
as  many  of  these  fights  are  concerned 
How  could  it?  A  few  litter-carriers 
came  with  us  on  some  of  our  expeditions, 
but  they  were  soon  shot  down,  and  after 
that  the  wounded  just  lay  where  they 
fell,  or  crawled  away  into  the  shelter 
of  the  woods.  Those  of  us  who  were 
unhurt  were  not  allowed  to  attend  to 
our  wounded  comrades;  it  is  against  or- 
ders. We  have  to  go  on  regardless  of 
losses.  My  own  best  comrade  was  struck 
down  by  my  side.  I  heard  his  crv  and 
saw  him  lying  there  with  blood  oozing 
through  his  coat.  My  heart  wept  to 
leave  him.  He  wanted  me  to  take  his 
money,  but  I  just  kissed  his  hand  and 
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went  on.    I  suppose  he  died,  for  I  could 
not  find  him  when  we  retreated." 

Another  French  soldier  lay  wounded 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood  ten  miles  from 
Luneville.  When  he  recovered  conscious- 
ness he  saw  there  were  only  dead  and 
dying  men  around  him.  He  remained 
for  two  days,  unable  to  move  his  shat- 
tered limbs,  and  cried  out  for  death  to 
relieve  him  of  his  agony.  At  night  he 
was  numbed  by  cold;  in  the  day  thirst 
tortured  him  to  the  point  of  madness. 
Faint  cries  and  groans  came  to  his  ears 
across  the  field.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  that  French  peasants 
came  to  rescue  those  who  still  remained 
alive. 

There  have  been  several  advances 
made  by  the  French  into  Lorraine,  and 
several  retirements.  On  each  occasion 
men  have  seen  new  horrors  which  have 
turned  their  stomachs.  There  are  woods 
not  far  from  Nancy  from  which  there 
comes  a  pestilential  stench  which  steals 
down  the  wind  in  gusts  of  obscene  odor. 
For  three  weeks  and  more  dead  bodies 
of  Germans  and  Frenchmen  have  lain 
rotting  there.  There  are  few  grave 
diggers.  The  peasants  have  fled  from 
their  villages,  and  the  soldiers  have  other 
work  to  do;  so  that  the  frontier  fields 
on  each  side  are  littered  with  corruption, 
where  plague  and  fever  find  holding 
ground. 

I  have  said  that  this  warfare  on  the 
frontier  is  pitiless.  This  is  a  general 
statement  of  a  truth  to  which  there 
are  exceptions.  One  of  these  was  a 
reconciliation  on  the  battlefield  between 
French  and  German  soldiers    who    lay 


wounded  and  abandoned  near  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Blamont.  When  dawn  came 
they  conversed  with  each  other  while 
waiting  for  death.  A  French  soldier 
gave  his  water  bottle  to  a  German  of- 
ficer who  was  crying  out  with  thirst. 
The  German  sipped  a  little  and  then 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had 
been  his  enemy.  "  There  will  be  no 
war  on  the  other  side,"  he  said. 

Another  Frenchman,  who  came  from 
Montmartre,  found  a  Luxembourger 
lying  within  a  yard  of  him  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  messenger  in  a  big 
hotel  in  Paris.  The  young  German 
wept  to  see  his  old  acquaintance.  "  It 
is  stupid,"  he  said,  "  this  war.  You  and 
I  were  happy  when  we  were  good  friends 
in  Paris.  Why  should  we  have  been 
made  to  fight  with  each  other?"  He  died 
with  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  sol- 
dier who  told  me  the  story,  unashamed 
of  his  own  tears. 

I  could  tell  a  score  of  tales  like  this, 
told  to  me  by  men  whose  eyes  were  still 
haunted  by  the  sight  of  these  things; 
and  perhaps  one  day  they  will  be  worth 
telling,  so  that  people  of  little  imagina- 
tion may  realize  the  meaning  of  this 
war  and  put  away  false  heroics  from 
their  lips.  It  is  dirty  business,  with  no 
romance  in  it  for  any  of  those  fine  young 
Frenchmen  I  have  learned  to  love,  who 
still  stay  in  the  trenches  on  the  frontier 
lines  or  march  a  little  way  into  Lorraine 
and  back  again. 

Some  of  those  trenches  on  either  side 
are  still  filled  with  men  leaning  forward 
with  their  rifles  pointing  to  the  enemy — 
quite  dead,  in  spite  of  their  lifelike  post- 


Along  the  German  Lines  Near  Metz 

f Correspondence  of  The  Associated   Press.] 


WITH  THE  GERMAN  ARMY  BE- 
FORE   METZ,   Sept.   30,   (by 
Courier  to  Holland  and  Mail  to 
New  York.) — A  five-day  trip 
to  the  front  has  taken  the  correspondent 
of  The  Associated  Press  through  the  Ger- 


man fortresses  of  Mainz,  Saarbriicken, 
and  Metz,  through  the  frontier  regions 
between  Metz  and  the  French  fortress 
line  from  Verdun  to  Toul,  into  the  actual 
battery  positions  from  which  German 
and  Austrian  heavy  artillery  were  pound- 
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inp  their  eight  and  twelve-inch  shells 
into  the  French  barrier  forts  and  into 
the  ranks  of  the  French  field  army  which 
has  replaced  the  crumbling  fortifications 
of  steel  and  cement  with  ramparts  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Impressions  at  the  end  are  those  of 
some  great  industrial  undertaking  with 
powerful  machinery  in  full  operation  and 
endless  supply  trains  bringing  up  the  raw 
materials  for  manufacture  rather  than  of 
war  as  pictured. 

From  a  point  of  observation  on  a 
hillside  above  St.  Mihiel  the  great  bat- 
tlefield on  which  a  German  army  ev.- 
dravoring  to  break  through  the  lirie  of 
barrier  forts  between  Verdun  and  Toul 
and  the  opposing  French  forces  could 
be  surveyed  in  its  entirety.  In  the  fore- 
ground lay  the  level  valley  of  the  Meuse, 
with  the  towns  of  St.  Mihiel  and  Banon- 
cour  nestling  upon  the  green  landscape. 
Beyond  and  behind  the  valley  rose  a  tier 
of  hills  on  which  the  French  at  this  writ- 
ing obstinately  hold  an  intrenched  posi- 
tion, checking  the  point  of  the  German 
wedge,  while  the  French  forces  from 
north  and  south  beat  upon  tlie  sides  of 
the  triangle,  trying  to  force  it  back 
across  the  Meuse  and  out  from  the  vitals 
of  the  French  fortress  line. 

Bursting  shells  threw  up  their  columns 
of  white  or  black  fog  around  the  edge  of 
the  panorama.  Cloudlets  of  white  smoke 
here  and  there  showed  where  a  position 
was  being  brought  under  shrapnel  fire. 
An  occasional  aeroplane  could  be  picked 
out  hovering  over  the  lines,  but  the  in- 
fantry and  the  field  battery  positions 
could  not  be  discerned  even  with  a  high- 
power  field  glass,  so  cleverly  had  the 
armies  taken  cover.  The  uninitiated  ob- 
server would  have  believed  this  a  de- 
serted landscape  rather  than  the  scene 
of  a  great  battle,  which,  if  successful  for 
the  Germans,  would  force  the  main 
French  Army  to  retreat  from  its  in- 
trenched positions  along  the  Aisne  River. 
About  three  miles  away,  across  the 
Meuse,  a  quadrangular  mound  of  black, 
plowed-up  earth  on  the  hillside  marked 
the  location  of  Fort  Les  Paroches,  which 
had  been  silenced  by  the  German  mortars 
the  night  before.  Fort  Camp  des  Ro- 
mains,    so    named    because    the    Roman 


legions  had  centuries  ago  selected  this 
site  for  a  strategic  encampment,  had 
been  stormed  by  Bavarian  infantry  two 
days  earlier  after  its  heavy  guns  had 
been  put  out  of  action,  and  artillery  offi- 
cers said  that  Fort  Lionville,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south  and  out  of  the  range 
of  vision,  was  then  practically  silenced, 
only  one  of  its  armored  turrets  continu- 
ing to  answer  the  bombardment. 

The  correspondent  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious night  at  the  fortress  town  of  Metz, 
sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with  Prince 
Oscar  of  Prussia,  invalided  from  the 
field  in  a  state  of  physical  breakdown; 
Prince  William  of  Hohenzollern,  father- 
in-law  of  ex-King  Manuel,  and  other  of- 
ficers, either  watching  or  engaged  in  the 
operations  in  the  field,  and  had  trav- 
eled by  automobile  to  the  battlefront 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  west.  For  the 
first  part  of  the  distance  the  road  led 
through  the  hills  on  which  are  located 
the  chain  of  forts  comprising  the  fort- 
ress of  Metz;  but,  although  the  General 
Staff  officer  in  the  car  pointed  now  and 
then  to  a  hill  as  the  site  of  this  or  that 
fort,  traces  of  the  fortifications  could 
only  occasionally  be  made  out.  Usually 
they  were  so  skillfully  masked  and  con- 
cealed by  woods  or  blended  with  the  hill- 
sides that  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  apparent,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
exposed  position  of  the  forts  at  the  re- 
cently visited  fortress  of  Liege,  which 
advertised  their  presence  from  the  sky 
line  of  the  encompassing  hills  and  fairly 
invited  bombardment. 

The  country  as  far  as  the  frontier 
town  of  Gorze  seemed  bathed  in  absolute 
peace.  No  troops  were  seen,  rarely  were 
automobiles  of  the  General  Staff  encoun- 
tered, and  men  and  women  were  working 
in  the  field  and  vineyards  as  if  war  were 
a  thousand  miles  away  instead  of  only 
next  door. 

Beyond  Gorze,  however,  the  road  lead- 
ing southwest  through  Chambley  and  St. 
Benoit  Vigneuilles  to  St.  Mihiel  was 
crowded  with  long  columns  of  wagons 
and  automobile  trucks  bearing  reserve 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  supplies  to 
the  front,  or  returning  empty  for  new 
loads  to  the  unnamed  railroa*  base  in 
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the  rear.  Strikingly  good  march  disci- 
pline was  observed,  part  of  the  road  be- 
ing always  left  free  from  the  passage  of 
staff  automobiles  or  marching  troops. 
Life  seemed  most  comfortable  for  the 
drivers  and  escorts,  as  the  army  in  ad- 
vance had  been  so  long  in  position,  and 
its  railroad  base  was  so  near,  that  sup- 
plying it  involved  none  of  the  sleepless 
nights  and  days  and  almost  superhuman 
exertions  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  train 
in  the  flying  march  of  the  German  armies 
toward  Paris. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Gorze  the  French 
frontier  was  passed,  and  from  this  point 
on  the  countryside,  with  its  deserted 
farms,  rotting  shocks  of  wheat,  and  un- 
cut fields  of  grain,  trampled  down  by 
infantry  and  scarred  with  trenches,  ex- 
cavations for  batteries,  and  pits  caused 
by  exploding  shells,  showed  war's  devas- 
tating heel  prints. 

Main  army  headquarteiT,,  the  residence 
and  working  quarters  of  a  commanding 
General  whose  name  may  not  yet  be  men- 
tioned, were  in  Chateau  Chambley,  a  fine 
French  country  house.  In  the  chateau 
the  commanding  General  made  all  as 
comfortable  as  in  his  own  home.  Tele- 
graph wires  led  to  it  from  various  di- 
rections, a  small  headquarters  guard 
lounged  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  a 
dozen  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  wero, 
at  hand,  and  grooms  were  leading  about 
the  chargers  of  the  General  and  his 
staff.  At  St.  Benoit,  five  miles  further 
on,  a  subordinate  headquarters  was  en- 
countered, again  in  a  chateau  belonging 
to  a  rich  French  resident.  The  Conti- 
nental soldier  leaves  tents  to  the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  quarters  himself,  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  comfortably  in  houses, 
wasting  no  energy  in  transporting  and 
setting  up  tented  cities  for  officers  and 
men.  No  matter  how  fast  or  how  far  a 
German  army  moves,  a  completely  equip- 
ped telegraph  office  is  ready  for  the 
army  commander  five  minutes  after 
headquarters  have  been  established. 

At  St.  Benoit  a  party  of  some  300 
French  prisoners  was  encountered,  wait- 
ing outside  headquarters.  They  were  all 
fine  young  fellows,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  elderly  reservist  type  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  German  prison  camps. 


They  were  evidently  picked  troops  of  the 
line,  and  were  treated  almost  with  defer- 
ence by  their  guards,  a  detachment  of 
bearded  Landwehr  men  from  South  Ger- 
many. They  were  the  survivors  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Camp  des  Romains,  who 
had  put  up  such  a  de.sperate  and  spirited 
defense  as  to  win  the  whole-hearted  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  German  of- 
ficers and  men.  Their  armored  turrets 
and  cemented  bastions,  although  con- 
structed after  the  best  rules  of  fortifica- 
tion of  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  bat- 
tered about  their  ears  in  an  unexpectedly 
short  time  by  German  and  Austrian 
siege  artillery.  Their  guns  were  silenced, 
and  trenches  were  pushed  up  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  pioneers  and  infantry 
to  within  five  yards  of  their  works  be- 
fore they  retreated  from  the  advanced 
intrenchments  to  the  casemates  of  the 
fort.  Here  they  maintained  a  stout  re- 
sistance, and  refused  every  summons  to 
surrender.  Hand  grenades  were  brought 
up,  bound  to  a  backing  of  boards,  and 
exploded  against  the  openings  into  the 
casemates,  filling  these  with  showers  of 
steel  splinters.  Pioneers,  creeping  up  to 
the  dead  angle  of  the  casemates,  where 
the  fire  of  the  defenders  could  not  reach 
them,  directed  smoke  tubes  and  stinkpots 
against  apertures  in  the  citadel,  filling 
the  rooms  with  suffocating  smoke  and 
gases. 

"Have  you  had  enough?"  the  defendr 
ers  were  asked,  after  the  first  smoke 
treatment. 

"  No!"  was  the  defiant  answer. 

The  operation  was  repeated  a  second 
and  third  time,  the  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  surrender  each  time  growing 
weaker,  until  finally  the  defenders  were 
no  longer  able  to  raise  their  rifles,  and 
the  fort  was  taken.  When  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  plucky  garrison  were  able 
to  march  out,  revived  by  the  fresh  air, 
they  found  their  late  opponents  present- 
ing arms  before  them  in  recognition  of 
their  gallant  stand.  They  were  granted 
the  most  honorable  terms  of  surrender, 
their  officers  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  swords,  and  on  their  march  to- 
ward an  honorable  captivity  they  were 
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evcrywliere  greeted  with  expressions  of 
respect  and  admiration. 

The  headquarters  guard  here  was 
composed  of  a  company  of  infantry.  The 
company's  field  kitchen,  the  soup-boiler 
and  oven  on  wheels,  which  the  Ger- 
man army  copied  from  the  Russians 
and  which  the  soldiers  facetiously  and 
affectionately  name  their  "  goulash 
cannon,"  had  that  day,  the  Captain 
said,  fed  970  men,  soldiers  of  his  own 
and  passing  companies,  headquarters 
attaches,  w^ounded  men  and  the  detach- 
ment of  French  prisoners. 

Experienced  German  officers  rank  the 
field  kitchens,  with  the  sturdy  legs  of 
the  infantry,  the  German  heavy  artillery 
and  the  aviation  corps,  as  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  showing  made  by 
the  German  armies. 

Beyond  St.  Benoit  the  Cote  Lorraine, 
a  range  of  wooded  hills  running  north 
and  south  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  rises  in  steeply  terraced  slopes 
several  hundred  feet  from  the  frontier 
plain,  interposing  a  natural  rampart  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  French  line  of 
fortresses  beyond  the  Meuse,  The 
French  had  fortified  these  slopes  with 
successive  rows  of  trenches,  permitting 
line  above  line  of  infantry  to  fire 
against  an  advancing  enemy.  For  days 
a  desperate  struggle  was  waged  for  the 
possession  of  the  heights,  which  was 
imperative  for  the  German  campaign 
against  the  line  of  fortresses. 

Germans  do  not  mention  the  extent 
of  their  losses  in  any  particular  action, 
but  it  was  admitted  and  evident  that  it 
had  cost  a  high  price  to  storm  those 
steep  slopes  and  win  a  position  in  the 
woods  crowning  the  range  from  which 
their  batteries  could  be  directed  against 
the  French  forts.  Vigneuilles,  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  hillside,  shot  into 
ruins  by  artillery  and  with  every  stand- 
ing bit  of  house  wall  scarred  with  bullet 
marks  from  the  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts which  had  swayed  to  and  fro  in 
its  streets,  was  typical  of  all  the  little 
stone-built  towns  serving  as  outposts 
to  this  natural  fortress  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  imbittered  attacks  and 
counter-attacks      before     the      German 


troops  could  fight  their  way  up  the 
hillsides. 

The  combat  is  still  raging  on  this 
day  from  north  and  south  against  the 
segment  of  this  range  captured  by  the 
Germans.  The  French,  massing  their 
troops  by  forest  paths  from  Verdun 
and  Toul,  throw  them  against  the  Ger- 
mans in  desperate  endeavors  to  break 
the  lines  which  protect  the  sites  for 
the  German  siege  artillery,  heavy  mor- 
tars of  8 ',4  and  16^  inch  calibre  and 
an  intermediate  sized  type,  and  for  the 
Austrian  automobile  batteries  of  12-inch 
siege  guns. 

The  correspondent  had  no  opportunity 
to  inspect  at  close  range  the  16  ^/^ -inch 
guns,  the  "  growlers "  of  Liege,  Na- 
mur,  and  other  fortresses,  which  Krupp 
and  the  German  Army  uncovered  as  the 
surprise  of  this  war.  They  could  be 
heard  even  from  Metz  speaking  at  five- 
minute  intervals.  A  battery  of  them, 
dug  into  the  gi'ound  so  that  only  the 
gun  muzzles  projected  above  the  pits, 
was  observed  in  action  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  half  mile,  the  flash  of  flames 
being  visible  even  at  this  distance. 

Their  smaller  sisters  were  less  coy.  A 
dismounted  battery  of  the  intermediate 
calibre,  details  of  which  are  not  avail- 
able for  publication,  was  encountered 
by  the  roadside,  awaiting  repairs  to  the 
heavy  traction  engine  in  whose  train 
it  travels  in  sections  along  the  country 
roads,  while  the  German  8^/4-inch  (21 
centimeter)  and  the  Austrian  12-inch 
(30.5  centimeter)  batteries  were  seen 
in  action. 

The  hea\'y  German  battery  lay  snugly 
hidden  in  a  wood  on  the  rolling  heights 
of  the  Cote  Lorraine.  Better  off  than 
the  French,  whose  aviators  had  for  days 
repeatedly  scrutinized  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  looking  for  these  guns, 
we  had  fairly  accurate  directions  how 
to  find  the  battery,  but  even  then  it 
required  some  search  and  doubling  back 
and  forth  before  a  languid  artilleryman 
lounging  by  the  roadside  pointed  with 
thumb  over  shoulder  toward  the  hidden 
guns. 

These  and  the  artillerymen  were  en- 
joying their  midday  rest,  a  pause  which 
sets   in  every   day  with  the   regularity 
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of  the  luncheon  hour  in  a  factory.  The 
guns,  two  in  this  particular  position, 
stood  beneath  a  screen  of  thickly 
branching  trees,  the  muzzles  pointing 
toward  round  openings  in  this  leafy 
roof.  The  gun  carriages  were  screened 
with  branches.  The  shelter  tents  of  the 
men  and  the  house  for  the  ammuni- 
tion had  also  been  covered  with  green, 
and  around  the  position  a  hedge  of 
boughs  kept  off  the  prying  eyes  of  pos- 
sible French  spies  wandering  through 
the  wood?. 

It  was  the  noon  pause,  but  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  the  guns,  anxious  to 
show  them  off  to  advantage,  volunteered 
to  telephone  the  battery  commander,  in 
his  observation  post  four  miles  nearer 
the  enemy,  for  permission  to  fire  a  shot 
or  two  against  a  village  in  which  French 
troops  were  gathering  for  the  attack. 
This  battery  had  just  finished  with  Les 
Paroches,  a  French  barrier  fort  across 
the  Meuse,  and  was  now  devoting  its 
attention  to  such  minor  tasks.  Only 
forts  really  counted,  said  the  Lieutenant, 
recalling  Fort  Manonvillers,  near  Lune- 
ville,  the  strongest  French  barrier  fort, 
which  was  the  battery's  first  "bag"  of 
the  war.  Its  capture,  thanks  to  his 
guns,  had  cost  the  German  Army  only 
three  lives,  those  of  three  pioneers  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  fire  of  their  own 
men.  Now  Les  Paroches  was  a  heap  of 
crumbled  earth  and  stone.  In  default  of 
forts  the  guns  were  used  against  any 
"  worthy  target  " — a  "  worthy  target " 
being  defined  as  a  minimum  of  fifty  in- 
fantrymen. 

At  this  moment  the  orderly  reported 
that  the  battery  commander  authorized 
two  shots  against  the  village  in  ques- 
tion. At  command  the  gun  crew  sprang 
to  their  posts  about  the  mortar,  which 
was  already  adjusted  for  its  target,  a 
little  less  than  six  miles  away,  the  gun 
muzzle  pointing  skyward  at  an  angle  of 
about  60  degrees.  As  the  gun  was  fired 
the  projectile  could  be  seen  and  followed 
in  its  course  for  several  hundred  feet. 
The  report  was  not  excessively  loud. 

Before  the  report  died  away  the  crew 
were  busy  as  bees  about  the  gun.  One 
man,  with  the  hand  elevating  gear,  rap- 
idly cranked  the  barrel  down  to  a  level 


position,  ready  for  loading.  A  second 
threw  open  the  breech  and  extracted 
the  brass  cartridge  case,  carefully  wip- 
ping  it  out  before  depositing  it  among 
the  empties;  four  more  seized  the  heavy 
shell  and  lifted  it  to  a  cradle  opposite 
the  breech;  a  seventh  rammed  it  home; 
number  eight  gingerly  inserted  the  brass 
cartridge,  half  filled  with  a  vaseline- 
like explosive;  the  breech  was  closed, 
and  the  gun  pointer  rapidly  cranked  the 
gun  again  into  position.  In  less  than 
thirty  seconds  the  men  sprang  back 
from  the  gun,  again  loaded  and  aimed. 
A  short  wait,  and  the  observer  from 
his  post  near  the  village  ordered  "  next 
shot  fifty  meters  nearer." 

The  gun  pointer  made  the  slight  cor- 
rection necessary,  the  mortar  again  sent 
its  shell  purring  through  the  air  against 
the  village,  which  this  time,  it  was 
learned,  broke  into  flames,  and  while 
the  men  went  back  to  their  noonday 
rest,  the  Lieutenant  explained  the  fine 
points  of  his  beloved  guns.  One  man, 
as  had  been  seen,  could  manipulate  the 
elevation  gear  with  one  hand  easily  and 
quickly;  ten  of  his  horses  could  take  the 
mortar,  weighing  eight  tons,  anywhere; 
it  could  fire  up  to  500  shots  per  day.  He 
was  proud  of  the  skillful  concealment  of 
his  guns,  which  had  been  firing  for  four 
days  from  the  same  position  without 
being  discovered,  although  French  avi- 
ators had  located  all  the  sister  batteries, 
all  of  which  had  suffered  loss  from 
shrapnel  fire. 

Along  the  roadside  through  the  Cote 
Lorraine  were  here  and  there  graves 
with  rude  crosses  and  penciled  inscrip- 
tions. At  the  western  edge  of  the  forest 
the  battle  panorama  of  the  Meuse  Val- 
ley suddenly  opened  out,  the  hills  falling 
away  again  steeply  to  the  level  valley  be- 
low. The  towns  below — St.  Mihiel  and 
Banoncour — seemed  absolutely  deserted, 
not  a  person  being  visible  even  around 
the  large  barracks  in  the  latter  town. 
While  the  little  party  of  officers  and 
spectators,  including  the  correspondent, 
were  watching  the  artillery  duel  on  the 
far  horizon  or  endeavoring  to  pick  out 
the  infantry  positions,  a  shrapnel  sud- 
denly burst  directly  before  them,  high 
in  the  air.    There  was  a  general  stir,  the 
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assumption  being  that  the  French  had 
taken  the  group  on  the  hillside  for  a 
battery  staff  picking  out  positions  for 
the  guns;  but  as  other  shots  were  fired 
it  was  seen  that  the  shrapnel  was  explod- 
ing reg'.ilarly  above  the  barracks,  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  the  French  evidently 
suspecting  the  presence  of  German 
troops  there. 

A  ten-mile  ride  southward  led  to  the 
position  of  the  Austrian  12-inch  bat- 
tery. The  two  guns  this  time  were 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  road,  screened 
only  in  front  by  a  little  wood,  but  ex- 
posed to  view  from  both  sides,  the  rear, 
and  above.  For  this  greater  exposure 
the  battery  had  paid  correspondingly, 
several  of  its  men  having  been  killed 
or  wounded  by  hostile  fire.  Here,  as  in 
the  German  batteries,  the  war  work  in 
progress  went  on  with  a  machinelike 
regularity  and  absence  of  spectacular 
features  more  characteristic  of  a  rolling 
mill  than  a  battle.  The  men  at  the  guns 
went  through  their  work  with  the  deft- 
ness and  absence  of  confusion  of  high- 
class  mechanics.  The  heavy  shells  were 
rolled  to  the  guns,  hoisted  by  a  chain 
winch  to  the  breech  opening,  and  dis- 
charged in  uninteresting  succession,  a 
short  pause  coming  after  each  shot,  un- 
til the   telephonic   report  from  the   ob- 


servation stand  was  received.  The  bat- 
tery had  been  firing  all  day  at  Fort  Lion- 
ville,  at  a  range  of  9,400  meters,  (nearly 
six  miles,)  and  the  battery  commander 
was  then  endeavoring  to  put  out  of 
action  the  only  gun  turret  which  still 
answered  the  fire.  The  task  of  finding 
this  comparatively  minute  target,  forty 
or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  was  being  fol- 
lowed with  an  accuracy  which  promised 
eventual  success. 

The  shells  from  the  guns  started  on 
their  course  with  characteristic  minute- 
long  shrieks.  Watches  were  pulled  out 
to  determine  just  how  long  the  shrieks 
could  be  heard,  and  the  uninitiated  were 
preparing  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion itself.  The  battery  chief  ex- 
plained, however,  that  this  scream  was 
due  to  the  conditions  immediately  around 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  could  not  be 
heard  from  other  points.  He  invited 
close  watch  of  the  atmosphere  a  hundred 
yards  before  the  gun  at  the  next  shot. 
Not  only  could  the  projectile  be  seen 
plainly  in  the  beginning  of  its  flight, 
but  the  waves  of  billowing  air,  rushing 
back  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  discharge 
and  bounding  and  rebounding  in  a  tem- 
pestuous sea  of  gas,  could  be  distinctly 
observed.  This  airy  commotion  caused 
the  sound  heard  for  more  than  a  minute. 


The  Slaughter  in  Alsace 

By  John  H.  Cox   of  The  London  Standard. 


BASLE,    Switzerland,    Aug.    19.— I 
have   just  returned  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  scenes  of  the  re- 
cent fighting  between  the  French 
and  Germans  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Alsace. 

Dispatches  from  Paris  and  Berlin  de- 
scribe the  engagements  between  the 
frontier  and  Miilhausen  as  insignificant 
encounters  between  advance  guards.  If 
this  be  true  in  a  military  sense,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  the  war  produce  the  ter- 
rible effects  I  have  witnessed,  the  dis- 


astrous   results   of   the   war   itself  will 
exceed  human  comprehension. 

As  a  Swiss  subject  I  was  equipped 
with  identification  papers  and  accom- 
panied by  four  of  my  countrymen,  all  on 
bicycles. 

At  the  very  outset  the  sight  of 
peasants,  men  and  women,  unconcerned- 
ly at  work  in  the  fields  gathering  the 
harvest,  struck  me  as  strange  and  un- 
natural. The  men  were  either  old  or 
well   advanced   in   middle   age.      Every- 
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where  women,  girls,  and  mere  lads  were 
working. 

The  first  sign  of  war  was  the  de- 
molished villa  ot  a  Catholic  priest  at  a 
village  near  Ransbach.  This  priest  had 
lived  there  for  many  years,  engaged  in 
religious  work  and  literary  pursuits. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Ger- 
man authorities  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  French 
Secret  Service  and  that  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  to  Belfort  informa- 
tion concerning  German  military  move- 
ments and  German  measures  for  de- 
fense— very  often  by  means  of  carrier 
pigeons. 

The  Alsatians  say  that  these  accusa- 
tions were  utterly  unjust;  but  last  week 
a  military  party  raided  the  priest's 
houser  dragged  him  from  his  study, 
placed  him  against  his  own  garden  wall 
and  shot  him  summarily  as  a  traitor  and 
spy.  The  house  was  searched  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  numerous  books  and  pa- 
pers were  removed,  after  which  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  dynamite.  The 
priest  was  buried  without  a  coffin  at  the 
end  of  his  little  garden  plot,  and  some 
of  the  villagers  placed  a  rough  cross  on 
the  mound  which  marked  the  place  of 
interment. 

In  the  next  large  village  we  were  told 
that  it  had  been  successively  occupied  by 
French  and  German  troops  and  had  been 
the  scene  of  stiff  infantry  fighting. 

Here  we  found  groups  of  old  men  and 
boys  burying  dead  men  and  horses, 
whose  bodies  were  already  beginning  to 
be  a  menace  to  health.  The  weather 
here  has  been  exceptionally  hot,  and  the 
countryside  is  bathed  in  blazing  sun- 
shine. Further  on  were  a  number  of 
German  soldiers  beating  about  in  the 
standing  crops  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
searching  for  dead  and  wounded.  They 
said  many  of  the  wounded  had  crawled 
in  among  the  wheat  to  escape  being 
trodden  upon  by  the  troops  marching 
along  the  road,  and  also  to  gain  relief 
from  the  heat. 

On  the  outskirts  of  another  large 
village  we  saw  a  garden  bounded  by  a 
thick  hedge,  behind  which  a  company  of 
French  infantry  had  taken  their  stand 
against   the   advancing   German   troops. 


Among  the  crushed  flowers  there  were 
still  lying  fragments  of  French  soldiers' 
equipments,  two  French  caps  stained 
with  blood  and  three  torn  French  tunics, 
liewise  dyed  red.  The  walls  of  the  cot- 
tage bore  marks  of  rifle  bullets,  and  the 
roof  was  partially  burned. 

Passing  through  the  villages  we  saw 
on  all  sides  terrible  signs  of  the  devas- 
tation of  war — houses  burned,  uncut 
grain  trodden  down  and  rendered  useless, 
gardens  trampled  under  foot;  everywhere 
ruin  and  distress. 

At  a  small  village  locally  known  as 
Napoleon's  Island  we  found  the  railway 
station  demolished  and  the  line  of  trucks 
the  French  had  used  as  a  barricade. 
These  trucks  had  been  almost  shot  to 
pieces,  and  many  were  stained  with 
blood.  Outside  the  station  the  small  res- 
taurant roof  had  been  shot  away;  the 
windows  were  smashed,  and  much  furni- 
ture had  been  destroyed.  Nevertheless 
the  proprietor  had  rearranged  his  dam- 
aged premises  as  well  as  possible  and 
was  serving  customers  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Just  outside  this  village  there  are 
large  common  graves  in  which  French 
and  German  soldiers  lie  buried  together 
in  their  uniforms.  Large  mounds  mark 
these  sites.  Here  again  the  villagers 
have  placed  roughly  hewn  crosses. 

Not  far  from  Huningen  we  met  an 
intelligent  Alsatian  peasant  who  remem- 
bered the  war  of  1870  and  had  vyritnessed 
some  engagements  in  the  last  few  days. 
Here  is  his  account  of  what  he  saw: 

"  The  bravery  on  both  sides  was  amaz- 
ing. The  effects  of  artillery  fire  are 
terrific.  The  shells  burst,  and  where 
you  formerly  saw  a  body  of  soldiers 
you  see  a  heap  of  corpses  or  a  number 
of  figures  writhing  on  the  ground,  torn 
and  mutilated  by  the  fragments  of  the 
shell.  Those  who  are  unhurt  scatter  for 
the  moment,  but  quickly  regain  their 
composure  and  take  up  their  positions  in 
the  fighting  line  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. The  effects  of  other  weapons 
are  as  bad.  It  seems  remarkable  that 
soldiers  can  see  the  destruction  worked 
all  around  them,  yet  can  control  their 
nerves  sufficiently  to  continue  fighting. 
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"I  remember  the  battles  of  1870,  in 
five  or  six  of  which  I  fought  myself,  but 
they  bear  no  comparison  with  the  battles 
of  1914.  War  forty-four  years  ago  was 
child's  play  compared  with  war  at  the 
present  time." 

In  several  villages  the  schools  and 
churches  and  many  cottages  are  filled 
with  wounded  Frenchmen  and  Germans, 
and  everything  is  being  done  to  relieve 
their  sufferings.  In  the  stress  of  fight- 
ing many  wounded  soldiers  were  left 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  hours  lying 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  roads.  The  am- 
bulance equipment  of  modern  armies  ap- 
pears utterly  inadequate,  and  most  of  the 
wounded  were  picked  up  by  villagers. 

A  French  aeroplane  from  Belfort 
reconnoitred  the  German  positions  behind 
Miilhausen.  As  it  passed  over  the  Ger- 
man works  at  the  Isteiner  Klotz  there 
ensued  a  continuous  firing  of  machine 
guns  and  rifles.  The  aeroplane,  which 
had  swerved  downward  to  give  its  two 
occupants  a  closer  and  clearer  view  of 
the  German  position,  immediately  rose 
to  a  much  greater  altitude  and  escaped 
injury.  It  cruised  over  the  German  po- 
sition for  more  than  an  hour,  now  rising, 
now  falling,  always  pursued  by  the  bul- 
lets of  the  enemy. 

This  aerial  reconnoisance,  part  of 
which  was  carried  out  at  an  altitude  as 
low  as  1,000  feet,  was  undertaken  at  ter- 
rible risk,  but  in  this  case  the  aero- 
plane escaped  all  injury  and  returned  in 
the  direction  of  Belfort,  doubtless  with 


all   the   information   it  had   set   out   to 
collect. 


[Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times.] 

BERNE,  Aug.  22,  (Dispatch  to  The 
London  Morning  Post.) — Gebweiler,  in 
Alsace,  twelve  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  Miilhausen,  was  taken  by  the  French 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  Aug.  20. 
My  correspondent,  who  has  just  arrived 
at  Basle  from  the  field  of  battle,  says 
that  eight  battalions  of  the  German  One 
Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Regiment,  num- 
bering about  10,000  men,  engaged  the 
French  Army.  The  French  artillery  was 
deadly  and  caused  great  ravages  among 
the  Germans,  few  officers  escaping. 

During  the  whole  night  the  wounded 
were  being  transported  to  villages  in 
the  neighborhood,  beyond  the  reach  of 
artillery.  All  the  buildings  of  Sierenz 
were  filled  with  wounded. 

Hundreds  of  horses  were  stretched  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Those  of  the  German 
artillery  were  killed,  and  in  consequence 
the  German  forces  left  their  artillery,  of 
which  about  twenty  guns  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  object  of  the  German  troops  was 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  and 
force  them  toward  the  Swiss  frontier — 
an  object  which  they  failed  to  achieve. 

The  wounded  received  here  say  that 
they  passed  a  terrible  night  in  the  open, 
without  water  or  other  succor,  with  the 
pitiful  neighing  of  wounded  horses  ring- 
ing in  their  ears. 


Rennenkampf  on  the  Prussian  Border 

[By  a  Correspondent  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle.] 


GRADNO,  (via  Petrograd,)  Oct.  21. 
— I  have  returned  here  after  a 
journey  along  the  East  Prussian 
frontier,  as  close  to  the  scenes  of 
daily  fighting  as  I  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  go.  The  route  was  from  the 
north  of  Suwalki  southward  to  Graevo, 
a  stretch  of  country  recently  in  German 


occupation,  but  where  now  remains  not 
a  single  German  outpost. 

It  is  stimulating  to  see  the  Russian 
soldier  in  his  habits  as  he  lives  and 
fights.  I  have  seen  many  thousands  of 
them  camped  in  the  rain,  swamped  in 
bogs,  or  marching  indefatigably  over  the 
roads  which  are  long  quagmires  of  mud. 
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always  with  an  air  of  stolid  contentment 
and  the  look  of  being  bent  on  business. 
They  include  Baltic  Province  men  speak- 
ing German.  Jews  from  Riga  and  Libau 
are  brigaded  with  huge  Siberians,  whose 
inarching  must  constitute  a  world  record. 
The  Cossacks  are  past  counting,  and 
with  them  are  long-coated,  tight-belted 
Circassians  and  Kalmucks,  all  represent- 
ing a  mixture  of  races  and  languages 
like  that  of  the  British  Empire  itself. 

Actually  the  whole  line  is  a  battle 
front  from  north  of  Wirballen  to  well 
into  Poland,  and  no  day  passes  without 
contact  with  the  Germans.  This  is  an 
army  in  which  every  man  has  fought. 
Most  of  them  have  been  in  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  Germans.  They  have 
approached  the  front  through  a  country 
which  the  enemy  has  devastated.  There 
is  no  village  which  does  not  bear  the 
mark  of  wanton  destruction.  I  have  seen 
these  things  for  myself.  Houses  have 
been  burned,  others  pillaged  and  the  con- 
tents dragged  into  the  streets  and  there 
smashed.  Churches  have  been  invariably 
gutted  and  defiled. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  these 
endless  battalions  of  Siberians.  They 
are  common  objects  of  this  countryside. 
I  came  past  Suwalki  as  they  were  mov- 
ing up,  column  after  column,  in  gray 
overcoats  aswing  in  the  rhythm  of  their 
stride,  like  the  kilts  of  Highlanders.  It 
was  they  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting,  unsupported  by  artillery,  in  for- 
ests of  Augustowo,  and,  with  the  Baltic 
regiments,  pushed  on  and  took  Lyck. 
These  are  the  men  who  marched  forty 
miles,  starting  at  midnight,  then  went 
into  action  between  Gor  and  Raigrod  and 
delivered  a  bayonet  charge  which  their 
officers  still  boast  about  today. 

I  may  not  indicate  the  geography  of 
the  front  on  which  the  Russians  and 
Germans  are  now  facing  each  other,  but 
the  German  general  plan  is  to  protect 
the  railway  and  all  approaches  to  a  vital 
junction  such  as  Goldapp  and  Insterburg. 
Between  them  and  the  frontier  lies  a 
country  of  singular  difficulty  for  the 
troops.    It  is  easy  of  defense,  with  small 


broken  hills,  innumerable  lakes  and  roads 
winding  in  watered  valleys  among  woods. 
The  Germans  have  gone  to  earth  in 
their  usual  lavish  fashion,  digging  them- 
selves in  with  a  thoroughness  worthy  of 
permanent  fortifications.  Their  trenches 
are  five  feet  deep,  with  earthworks  in 
front  zig-zagging  as  a  precaution  against 
enfilading.  Some  of  them  are  very  clev- 
erly hidden  with  growing  bushes.  All 
peasants  remaining  at  the  country-side 
in  Prussia  are  compelled  to  work  digging 
trenches.  The  implacements  for  guns  of 
large  calibre  have  concrete  foundations. 

The  Germans  had  fortified  Suwalki, 
employing  forced  labor.  They  had  con- 
nected up  the  trench  system  with  tele- 
phone installation  and  appointed  a  Mili- 
tary Governor  and  other  functionaries. 
Many  German  officers  were  joined  there 
by  their  wives  and  families,  who  when 
they  retired  took  with  them  souvenirs 
consisting  of  nearly  every  portable  ob- 
ject of  value  in  the  town,  besides  much 
furniture  and  clothing. 

The  Russian  trenches  are  scarcely 
more  than  shallow  grooves  in  the  ground 
with  earth  thrown  up  in  front  of  them, 
making  barely  sufficient  cover  for  prone 
riflemen. 

At  once  the  German  outer  positions 
were  carried  by  storm  with  ghastly  car- 
nage. 

"  We  didn't  dig  much,"  said  a  Rus- 
sian officer  to  me.  "  We  knew  we 
shouldn't  stay  there.  We  should  either 
go  forward  or  back,  and  we  were  sure  to 
go  forward." 

The  cloud  of  patrols,  mostly  Cossacks, 
which  flits  unceasingly  along  the  German 
front  is  the  subject  of  innumerable 
stories. 

When  the  news  was  issued  that  the 
Kaiser  had  come  east  to  take  command 
of  his  army  on  this  front  a  Cossack  came 
in,  driving  before  him  a  plump,  dis- 
tressed Prussian  Captain  whom  he  had 
gleaned  during  the  day's  work. 

"  I've  brought  him,"  he  announced.  "  I 
knew    him    by    his    mustache,"    and    he 
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produced  an  old  picture  postcard  from  his 
breast  showing  the  Kaiser  with  his  char- 
acteristic mustache. 

Near  Augustowo  the  roads  are  liter- 
ally blocked  in  many  places  with  aban- 
doned German  transports  which  became 
trapped  in  the  terribly  muddy  country. 
Dead  horses  in  hundreds  lie  everywhere 
and  the  Russian  Sanitary  Corps  is  busy 
burying  them.     Yet  the   Russians  v/ho 


are  still  moving  about  this  country  re- 
tain not  only  their  usual  average  health, 
but  do  not  even  complain. 

Between  Augustowo  and  Raigrod  a 
small  stream  is  actually  blocked  with 
German  stores,  including  much  gun  am- 
munition. The  German  advance  which 
ended  in  this  debacle  has  been  the  cost- 
liest defeat  in  point  of  materials  which 
they  have  yet  suffered. 


The  First  Fight  at  Lodz 

By  Percival  Gibbon  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


WARSAW,  Dec.  5,  (by  Courier  to 
Petrograd.) — I  have  wired  you 
previously  of  the  German 
force  which  advanced  around 
Lodz  and  was  cut  off  south  and  east  of 
the  town.  This  consisted  of  two  army 
corps — ^the  Twenty-fifth  Corps  and  the 
Third  Guard  Corps.  The  isolated  force 
turned  north  and  endeavored  to  cut  its 
way  out  through  the  small  town  of  Bre- 
ziziny.  It  was  at  Breziziny  that  final 
disaster  overtook  them. 

The  town  and  road  lie  in  a  hollow  in 
the  midst  of  wooded  country,  where  the 
Germans  were  squeezed  from  the  Vistula 
and  pressed  to  the  rear.  They  had 
fought  a  battle  during  the  slow  retire- 
ment of  five  days  and  were  shomng 
signs  of  being  short  of  ammunition.  On 
the  fifth  day  they  made  their  final  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  Breziziny.  That 
was  where  that  fine  strategist  and  fight- 
ing man  who  held  Ivangorod  on  the  Vis- 
tula brought  off  the  great  dramatic  coup 
for  which  he  had  been  manoeuvring. 

The  Germans  were  holding  the  town 
and  pouring  through  when  he  began  his 
general  attack.  Breziziny  underwent 
nine  hours  of  furious  shelling  and  only 
half  the  town  is  now  remaining.  The 
Russian  infantry  again  proved  its  ster- 
ling quality,  and,  supported  by  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  its  own  guns,  drove  home 
charge  after  charge,  smashing  the  Ger- 
man resistance  completely.    By  nightfall 


out  of  two  army  corps,  numbering  80,000 
men,  there  remained  only  a  remnant. 

The  number  of  prisoners  reaches  the 
total  of  about  20,000,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder fully  80  per  cent,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  This  is  the  estimate  supnlied 
to  me.  Owing  to  the  small  area  on 
which  the  fighting  was  concentrated,  the 
dead  are  lying  in  great  mounds  and  walls 
at  points  where  the  charges  were  pushed 
home.  For  miles  the  countryside  is 
dotted  with  dead. 

In  the  sparser  grounds  an  unknown 
number  of  fugitives,  most  of  whom  are 
wounded,  are  lurking  in  the  woods.  From 
Rawa,  south  of  Skiemiwice,  midway  be- 
tween Lodz  and  Warsaw,  to  Lodz  on  the 
line  of  the  former  German  retreat  and 
present  advance,  not  a  single  village  re- 
mains. All  the  burned-out  district  is 
utterly  desolate. 

On  Dec.  1,  2,  and  3  the  force  conduct- 
ing the  defense  of  the  town  of  Lodz  was 
all  but  surrounded.  The  German  posi- 
tions were  at  Royicie  on  the  southern 
road,  within  four  miles  of  the  long, 
straggling  street  which  comprises  most 
of  the  town  of  Lodz,  while  at  Zgierz, 
seven  miles  to  the  north,  they  had  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns  with  which  they 
shelled  the  town  itself,  killing  several 
himdred  civilians.  The  fire  was  chiefly 
directed  on  the  railway  and  station  and 
the  Russian  guns  were  unable  for  some 
time  to  locate  the  battery.    It  was  dis- 
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covered  and  reconnoitred  at  last  by  an 
aeroplane. 

Then  followed  an  act  of  heroism  and 
harebrained  enterprise  which  is  now  the 
talk  of  the  whole  army.  On  Thursday 
night  last  the  Colonel  of  Artillery  made 
his  way  out  and  with  a  little  group  of 
assistants  contrived  to  drag  a  field  tele- 
phone wire  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
German  battery.  While  a  searchlight 
was  swinging  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  from  there 
directed  the  Russian  guns,  which  with 
his  help  actually  succeeded  in  silencing 
the  battery.  The  Russian  guns  were  at 
this  time  placed  in  the  streets  of  Lodz. 

On  Thursday  night,  when  the  attack 
culminated,  there  were  700  guns  in  action 
at  one  time  on  both  sides,  and  through- 
out the  night  all  was  alight  with  flashes 
from  the  guns  and  bursting  shells,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  was  faintly 
audible  on  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw,  sixty 
miles  away. 

Then  there  followed  a  general  assault 


of  the  Germans,  a  charge  of  huge 
masses  of  men,  who  followed  up  into  the 
glare  of  the  searchlights  under  an  in- 
ferno of  gunfire.  Here  again  the  Si- 
berians demonstrated  the  qualities  which 
have  made  them  famous  throughout  the 
war.  They  met  the  Germans  with  a 
rifle  fire  from  the  trenches  which  not 
only  stopped  them  but  shattered  them. 
They  again  played  the  old  trick  of  allow- 
ing the  enemy  to  approach  within  fifty 
feet,  meanwhile  holding  their  fire,  and 
then  blowing  them  off  their  feet  with 
rifle  fire  and  their  use  of  the  mitrail- 
leuse. 

The  attack  failed  utterly,  and  from 
the  very  manner  of  it  the  Russian  losses 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  light,  while 
the  German  losses  in  the  whole  of  the 
operations  against  Lodz  and  the  neigh- 
boring positions  exceed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand killed.  No  guess  at  the  number  of 
their  wounded  can  be  attempted,  but  we 
know  that  score  upon  score  of  trains 
filled  with  them  have  gone  west  along 
the  Kalisz  line,  and  still  continue  to  go. 


The  First  Invasion  of  Servia 

[By  a  Correspondent  of  The  London  Standard.] 


NISH,  Servia,  Aug.  31.— After  the 
butcheries  and  atrocities  which 
I  witnessed  during  preceding 
battles  I  thought  I  would  get 
accustomed  and  insensible  to  these  scenes 
of  blood,  but  from  my  last  visit  to  the 
slaughter  house  I  have  brought  such 
visions  of  horror  that  their  very  thought 
makes  me  shudder.  The  object  of  the 
Austrian  Army  seems  to  have  been  com- 
plete devastation. 

The  fierce  battle  which  the  Servians 
gave  them  incessantly  for  more  than  a 
week  may  be  divided  into  two  conflicts 
of  equal  intensity  which  raged  along  the 
ridge  of  the  heights  of  Tser.  Each  of 
the  two  slopes,  descending  one  to  the 
Save  and  the  town  of  Shabatz  and  the 
other  to  the  Drina,  is  now  nothing  but  a 
charnel  house. 


I  could  not  say  which  of  these  two  con- 
flicts was  more  murderous,  but  this  ad- 
mirably fertile  region,  with  its  countless 
fruit  trees,  is  now  sheltering  the  last 
remains  of  hundreds  of  butchered  men» 
women,  and  children. 

When  after  three  days  and  three 
nights  of  truceless  fighting  the  Servians 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  at  Tser,  the  toll  of 
dead  was  so  colossal  that  the  Servian 
troops  were  constrained  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  abandon  burying  the  corpses. 

Everywhere  the  fighting  was  of  the 
fiercest  conceivable  nature,  for  to  resist 
the  invaders  was  to  the  Servians  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death.  At  several  points 
they  fought  right  up  to  the  last  man, 
succumbing  but  never  falling  back. 

The    volunteer    corps    of    C^pt.    Tan- 
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kositch,  the  famous  leader  whose  head 
Austria  is  so  anxious  to  gain,  was 
charged  to  defend  Kroupage,  situated 
south  of  the  battle  front,  between  Los- 
nitza  and  Lionbovia.  Considerable  Aus- 
trian forces  attempted  to  advance  with 


the  view  of  driving  the  Captain  back. 

For  two  days  and  three  nights  Tan- 
kositch  and  236  volunteers  held  their 
position.  At  last  three  whole  Austrian 
regiments  surrounded  them,  but  rather 
than  yield  to  the  enemy  Tankositch  and 


The  Battlefield  in  Servia. 
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his  gallant  miniature  army  resolved  to 
fight  to  the  last.  In  the  dead  of  night 
he  sent  out  a  small  group  to  meet  the 
Austrians.  This  group,  consisting  of  a 
mere  handful  of  soldiers,  hurled  a  shower 
of  bombs  at  the  enemy,  cutting  up  his 
ranks,  and  secured  a  free  pass. 

At  the  first  break  of  day,  when  Tan- 
kositch  counted  his  men,  only  forty-six 
answered  the  call.  They  surrounded 
more  than  a  hundred  prisoners. 

It  will  be  realized  that  in  the  course 
of  such  sharp  fighting  the  Servian  losses 
must  have  been  considerable,  although 
they  were  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  enemy. 

The  most  pitiful  and  heartrending 
aspect  of  these  scenes  was  presented  by 
the  long  procession  of  Servian  survivors 
from  the  neighboring  villages,  consisting 
of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  bring- 
ing in  the  heavy  toll  of  mutilated  human 
beings.  At  Valievo,  the  nearest  town  to 
the  field  of  battle,  large  masses  of  Ser- 
vian and  Austrian  wounded  kept  pouring 
in  incessantly.  About  10,000  have  al- 
ready arrived.  All  had  to  be  examined, 
all  had  to  have  their  wounds  dressed, 
and  at  Valievo  there  are  only  six  doctors. 

In  spite  of  this  appalling  shortage 
of  medical  aid,  I  witnessed  yesterday  a 
most  touching  spectacle.  A  car  drawn 
by  oxen  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Va- 
lievo its  load  of  mutilated  soldiers.  In 
the  first  portion  of  the  car  were  three 
wounded  Austrians  and  in  the  second  two 
wounded  Servians  and  two  more  Aus- 
trians. The  convoys  wanted  to  carry 
the  Austrian  wounded  to  the  dressing 
room  before  their  own  wounded.  A  Ser- 
vian doctor  stopped  them. 

"  Bring  the  wounded  in  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come,"  he  commanded,  and, 
without  any  regard  for  the  nationality 
of  his  patients,  the  doctor  and  his  col- 
leagues commenced  their  humanitarian 
work. 

What  are  the  Red  Crosses  of  the 
neutral  countries  waiting  for?  Why  do 
they  not  come  here?  In  the  name  of 
gallant  little  Servia,  in  the  name  of  a 
humane  and  pitiful  people,  I  make  ur- 


gent appeal  to  the  Red  Crosses  to  send 
a  portion  of  their  staff  here.  There  are 
thousands  of  lives  to  be  saved. 

Now  I  must  begin  a  chapter  of  sor- 
rows. I  wanted  to  witness  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  excesses  a  second  time  before 
speaking  of  them,  so  that  I  could  give 
an  exact  and  genuine  account  of  actual 
facts.  Courage  failed  me  to  see  all,  but 
what  I  have  seen  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  phrase.  In  the  environs  of  Shabatz 
the  vanquished  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  their  acts  of  fearful  savagery  by 
butchering  their  Servian  prisoners,  whose 
corpses  were  found  heaped  up  in  the 
town. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  I  ran 
across  country  through  Valievo  toward 
Drina.  Further  north,  barely  forty  miles 
from  Valievo,  at  Seablatcha,  ftie  poor 
refugees  who  had  fled  from  their  houses 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  Austrians 
showed  me  eight  young  people,  tied  one 
to  another,  who  were  all  pierced  by  bayo- 
nets. 

Five  miles  from  there,  at  Bella  Tserka, 
fugitives  of  the  village  with  indescrib- 
able despair  were  burying  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  fourteen  little  girls.  Six  peas- 
ants were  found  hanging  in  an  orchard. 

At  Lychnitsa,  on  the  Drina,  about  a 
hundred  old  men,  inoffensive  civilians, 
were  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  their 
wives  and  children.  All  the  women  and 
children  were  led  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bank  of  the  Drina  in  order  to 
compel  the  Servians  to  stop  their  fire. 

It  is  not  war  that  Austria-Hungary 
tried  to  make  on  Servia.  That  great 
nation  wanted  to  exterminate  the  Ser- 
vian people.  She  thought  she  would  suc- 
ceed before  Servia  had  time  to  defend 
herself. 

Austrian  prisoners  affirm  that  they 
received  orders  to  hang  all  those  striving 
against  their  country,  to  burn  all  the 
enemy's  villages,  and  put  all  their  in- 
habitants to  death. 

The  Servian  Quartermaster  General  is 
drawing  up  an  official  list  of  these  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  deeds.  , 


The  Attack  on  Tsing-tau 

By  Jefferson  Jones  of  Tlfe  Minneapolis  Journal  and  The  Japan  Advertiser. 


JAPANESE  HEADQUARTERS, 
Shantung,  Nov.  2.— I  have  seen 
war  from  a  grand  stand  seat.  I 
never  before  heard  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  witnessing  a  modern  battle — the 
attack  of  warships,  the  fire  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  the  manoeuvring  of  air- 
ships over  the  enemy's  lines,  the  rolling 
up  from  the  rear  of  reinforcements  and 
supplies — all  at  one  sweep  of  the  eye; 
yet,  after  watchnig  for  three  days  the 
siege  of  Tsing-tau  from  a  position  on 
Prinz  Heinrich  Berg,  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  and  but  three  miles  from 
the  beleaguered  city,  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  actually  such  a  thing  as  a  thea- 
tre of  war. 

On  Oct.  31,  the  date  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
the  actual  bombardment  of  Tsing-tau 
began.  All  the  residents  of  the  little 
Chinese  village  of  Tschang-tsun,  where 
was  fixed  on  that  day  the  acting  staff 
headquarters  of  the  Japanese  troops,  had 
been  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by 
the  roar  of  a  German  aeroplane  over  the 
village.  Every  one  quickly  dressed  and, 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  went  out  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  village  to  gaze  to- 
ward Tsing-tau. 

A  great  black  column  of  smoke  was 
arising  from  the  city  and  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  besieged.  At  first  glance 
it  seemed  that  one  of  the  neighboring 
hills  had  turned  into  an  active  volcano 
and  was  emitting  this  column  of  smoke, 
but  it  was  soon  learned  that  the  oil  tanks 
in  Tsing-tau  were  on  fire. 

As  the  bombardment  was  scheduled  to 
start  late  in  the  morning,  we  were  invited 
to  accompany  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Japanese  and  British  expeditionary 
forces  on  a  trip  to  Prinz  Heinrich  Berg, 
there  to  watch  the  investment  of  the 
city.  It  was  about  a  three-mile  journey 
to  this  mountain,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  severe  fighting  between 


the  German  and  Japanese  troops  earlier 
in  the  month. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  summit  there 
was  the  theatre  of  war  laid  out  before 
us  like  a  map.  To  the  left  were  the 
Japanese  and  British  cruisers  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  preparing  for  the  bombard- 
ment. Below  was  the  Japanese  battery, 
stationed  near  the  Meeker  House,  which 
the  Germans  had  burned  in  their  retreat 
from  the  mountains.  Directly  ahead  was 
the  City  of  Tsing-tau,  with  the  Austrian 
cruiser  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  steaming 
about  in  the  harbor,  while  to  the  right 
one  could  see  the  Kiao-Chau  coast  and 
central  forts  and  redoubts  and  the  in- 
trenched Japanese  and  British  camps. 

We  had  just  couched  ourselves  com- 
fortably between  some  large,  jagged 
rocks,  where  we  felt  sure  we  were  not 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  enemy's  guns, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  flash  as  if 
some  one  had  turned  a  large  golden 
mirror  in  the  field  down  beyond  to  the 
right.  A  little  column  of  black  smoke 
drifted  away  from  one  of  the  Japanese 
trenches,  and  a  minute  later  those  of  us 
on  the  peak  of  Prinz  Heinrich  heard  the 
sharp  report  of  a  field  gun. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  show  has  started," 
said  the  British  Captain,  as  he  removed 
his  cap  and  started  adjusting  his  "  opera 
glass."  No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than 
the  reports  of  guns  came  from  all  direc- 
tions with  a  continuous  rumble  as  if  a 
giant  bowling  alley  were  in  use.  Every- 
where the  valley  at  the  rear  of  Tsing- 
tau  was  alive  with  golden  flashes  from 
discharging  guns,  and  at  the  same  time 
great  clouds  of  bluish-white  smoke  would 
suddenly  spring  up  around  the  Gorman 
batteries  where  some  Japanese  shell  had 
burst.  Over  near  the  greater  harbor  of 
Tsing-tau  we  could  see  flames  licking  up 
the  Standard  Oil  Company's  large  tanks. 
We   afterward   learned   that   these   had 
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been  set  on  fire  by  the  Germans  and  not 
by  a  bursting  shell. 

And  then  the  warships  in  the  Yellow 
Sea  opened  fire  on  litis  Fort,  and  for 
three  hours  we  continually  played  our 
glasses  on  the  field — on  Tsing-tau  and 
on  the  warships.  With  glasses  on  the 
central  redoubt  of  the  Germans  we 
watched  the  effects  of  the  Japanese  fire 
until  the  boom  of  guns  from  the  German 
Fort  A,  on  a  little  peninsula  jutting  out 
from  Kiao-Chau  Bay,  toward  the  east,  at- 
tracted our  attention  there.  We  could 
see  the  big  siege  gun  on  this  fort  rise 
up  over  the  bunker,  aim  at  a  warship, 
fire,  and  then  quickly  go  down  again. 
And  then  we  would  turn  our  eyes  toward 
the  warships  in  time  to  see  a  fountain 
of  water  200  yards  from  a  vessel,  where 
the  shell  had  struck.  We  scanned  the 
city  of  Tsing-tau.  The  150-ton  crane  in 
the  greater  harbor,  which  we  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  which  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  crane  in  the  world,  had 
disappeared  and  only  its  base  remained 
standing.  A  Japanese  shell  had  carried 
away  the  crane. 

But  this  first  day's  firing  of  the  Jap- 
anese investing  troops  was  mainly  to  test 
the  range  of  the  different  batteries.  The 
attempt  also  was  made  to  silence  the  line 
of  forts  extending  in  the  east  from  litis 
Hill,  near  the  wireless  and  signal  stations 
at  the  rear  of  Tsing-tau,  to  the  coast  fort 
near  the  burning  oil  tank  on  the  west.  In 
this  they  were  partly  successful,  two 
guns  at  litis  Fort  being  silenced  by  the 
guns  at  sea. 

On  Nov.  1,  the  second  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment, we  again  stationed  ourselves 
on  the  peak  of  Prinz  Heinrich  Berg. 
From  the  earliest  hours  of  morning  the 
Japanese  and  British  forces  had  kept  up 
a  continuous  fire  on  the  German  redoubts 
in  front  of  the  litis,  Moltke,  and  Bis- 
marck forts,  and  when  we  arrived  at  our 
seats  it  seemed  as  though  the  shells  were 
dropping  around  the  German  trenches 
every  minute.  Particularly  on  the  re- 
doubt of  Taitung-Chen  was  the  Japanese 
fire  heavy,  and  by  early  afternoon, 
through  field  glasses,  this  German  re- 
doubt appeared  to  have  had  an  attack  of 
smallpox,  so  pitted  was  it  from  the  holes 
made  by  bursting  Japanese  shells.     By 


nightfall  many  parts  of  the  German  re- 
doubts had  been  destroyed,  together  with 
some  machine  guns.  The  result  was  the 
advancing  of  the  Japanese  lines  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hills  where  they  had  rested  earlier  in  the 
day. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  of  the 
bombardment  that  those  of  us  stationed 
on  Prinz  Heinrich  observed  that  our 
theatre  of  war  had  a  curtain,  a  real  as- 
bestos one  that  screened  the  fire  in  the 
drops  directly  ahead  of  us  from  our 
eyes.  We  had  learned  that  the  theatre 
was  equipped  with  pits,  drops,  a  gallery 
for  onlookers,  exits,  and  an  orchestra 
of  booming  cannon  and  rippling,  roaring 
pompons;  but  that  nature  had  provided 
it  with  a  curtain — ^that  was  something 
new  to  us. 

We  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  about  11  A.  M.,  just  as  some 
heavy  clouds,  evidently  disturbed  by  the 
bombardment  during  the  previous  night, 
were  dropping  down  into  Litsun  Valley 
and  in  front  of  Tsing-tau.  For  three 
hours  we  sat  on  the  peak  shivering  in  a 
blast  from  the  sea,  and  all  the  while 
wondering  just  what  was  being  enacted 
beyond  the  curtain.  The  firing  had  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  with  the  filmy  haze  be- 
fore our  eyes  we  conjured  up  pictures  of 
the  Japanese  troops  making  the  general 
attack  upon  litis  Fort,  evidently  the  key 
to  Tsing-tau,  while  the  curtain  of  the 
theatre  of  war  was  down. 

By  early  afternoon  the  clouds  lifted, 
and  with  glasses  we  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish fresh  sappings  of  the  Japanese 
infantry  nearer  to  the  German  redoubts. 
The  Japanese  guns,  which  the  day  be- 
fore were  stationed  below  us  to  the  left, 
near  the  Meeker  House,  had  advanced 
half  a  mile  and  were  on  the  road  just 
outside  the  village  of  Ta-Yau.  Turning 
our  glasses  on  Kiao-Chau  Bay,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  was 
missing,  nor  did  a  search  of  the  shore 
line  reveal  her.  Whether  she  was  blown 
up  by  the  Germans  or  had  hidden  behind 
one  of  the  islands  I  do  not  know. 

All  the  guns  were  silent  now,  and  the 
British  Captain  said:  "Well,  chaps,  shall 
we  take  advantage  of  the  interiftission  ? " 
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A  half-hour  later  we  were  down  the 
mountain  qnd  riding  homeward  toward 
Tschang-Tsun, 

To  understand  fully  the  operations  of 
the  Japanese  troops  in  Shantung:  during 
the  present  Far  Eastern  war  one  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
this  peninsula,  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  for  the  successful 
movements  of  the  troops. 

Since  the  disembarkation  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army  on  Sept.  2  everything  has 
seemingly  favored  the  Germans.  The 
country,  which  is  unusually  mountainous, 
offering  natural  strongholds  for  resisting 
the  invading  army,  is  practically  devoid 
of  roads  in  the  hinterland.  To  add  to  t!iis 
difficulty,  the  last  two  months  in  Shan- 
tung have  seen  heavy  rains  and  floods 
which  have  really  aided  in  holding  off  the 
ultimate  fall  of  Kiao-Chau. 

One  had  only  to  see  the  road  from 
Lanschan  over  Makung  Pass,  on  which 
the  Japanese  troops  were  forced  to  rely 
for  their  supplies,  partly  to*  understand 
the  reason  for  the  German  garrison  at 
Tsing-tau  still  holding  out.  The  road, 
especially  near  the  base,  is  nothing  but 
a  sea  of  clay  in  which  the  military  carts 
sink  up  to  their  hubs.  Frequent  rains 
every  week  keep  the  roadway  softened 
up  and  thus  render  it  necessary  for  the 
Japanese  infantry  to  rebuild  it  and  to 
construct  drainage  ditches  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  delay  in  getting  supplies 
and  ammunition  to  the  troops  at  the 
front. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Kiao- 
Chau  make  it  an  ideal  fortress.  The  en- 
*  trance  of  the  bay  is  nearly  two  miles 
wide  and  is  commanded  by  hills  rising 
600  feet  directly  in  the  rear  of  Tsing- 
tau.  The  ring  of  hills  that  surrounds  the 
city  does  not  extend  back  into  the  hinter- 
land, and  thus  there  is  no  screen  behind 
which  the  Japanese  forces  can  quickly 
invest  the  city.     Germany  has  utilized 


the  semicircle  of  hills  in  the  construc- 
tion of  large  concrete  forts  equipped  with 
Krupp  guns  of  14  and  16  inch  calibre, 
which,  for  four  or  five  miles  back  into  the 
peninsula,  command  all  approaches  to  the 
city. 

The  Japanese  Army  in  approaching 
Tsing-tau  has  had  to  do  so  practically 
in  the  open.  The  troops  found  no  hills 
behind  which  they  could  with  safety 
mount  heavy  siege  guns  without  detec- 
tion by  the  German  garrison.  In  fact, 
the  strategic  plan  for  the  capture  of  the 
town  has  been  much  like  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  forces  at  Port 
Arthur — they  have  forced  their  approach 
by  sappings.  While  this  is  a  gradual 
method,  it  is  certain  of  victory  in  the 
end  and  results  in  very  little  loss  of  life. 

The  natural '  elevation?  of  the  litis, 
Bismarck,  and  Moltke  forts  at  the  rear 
of  Tsing-tau  have  another  advantage  in 
that  they  are  so  situated  that  they  are 
commanded  by  at  least  two  other  forts. 
All  of  the  guns  had  been  so  placed  that 
they  can  be  turned  on  their  neighbors 
if  the  occasion  arises. 

A  Japanese  aeroplane  soaring  over 
Tsing-tau  on  Oct.  30  scattered  thou- 
sands of  paper  handbills  on  which  was 
printed  the  following  announcement,  in 
German,  from  the  Staff  Headquarters: 

"  To  the  Honored  Officers  and  Men  in 
the  Fortress:  It  is  against  the  will  of 
God  as  well  as  the  principles  of  human- 
ity to  destroy  and  render  useless  arms, 
ships  of  war,  merchantmen,  and  other 
works  and  constructions  not  in  obedience 
to  the  necessity  of  war,  but  merely  out 
of  spite  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

"  Trusting,  as  we  do,  that,  as  you  hold 
dear  the  honor  of  civilization,  you  will 
not  be  betrayed  into  such  base  conduct. 
We  beg  you,  however,  to  announce  to  us 
your  own  view  as  mentioned  above." 


The  German  Attack  on  Tahiti 

As  Told  by  Miss  Geni  La  France,  an  Eyewitness. 


S.AN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,  Oct.  7— 
Graphic  stories  of  the  plight  of 
Papeete,  capital  of  Tahiti,  in  the 
Society  Islands,  were  told  here  to- 
day by  passengers  arriving  on  the  Union 
Steamship  Company's  liner  Moana.  Sev- 
eral of  those  on  board  the  steamer  were 
in  Papeete  when  the  town  was  bombarded 
by  the  German  cruisers  Gneisenau  and 
Scharnhorst.  They  said  the  place  was 
in  ruins  and  that  the  natives  were  still 
hiding  in  the  hills,  whence  they  fled 
when  the  bombardment  bjegan. 

The  stories  of  those  arriving  on  the 
Moana  vary  only  in  unimportant  details. 
Perhaps  the  most  graphic  story  was  that 
told  by  Miss  Geni  La  France,  a  French 
actress.  She  told  of  the  Governor's 
heroism  and  his  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  duty,  which  caused  him  to  face  death 
rather  than  surrender.  All  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  loud  in  their  praise  of  this 
Frenchman,  who  thought  first  of  his 
country,  next  of  his  guests — for  so  he 
considered  all  travelers — and  next  of  the 
city's  residents. 

"  While  the  shells  screamed  and  ex- 
ploded with  a  deafening  roar,  tearing 
buildings  and  leaving  wreck  and  ruin  in 
their  wake,  this  old  Governor  was  calm 
throughout,"  said  Miss  La  France. 

"  It  was  his  bravery  that  enabled  us 
to  bear  up  under  the  terrible  strain,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  to  flee  the  city, 
as  shells  were  exploding  all  about. 

"  I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hotel,  having  a  lovely  holiday.  Every 
one  was  happy  and  contented.  The  sun- 
shine was  lovely  and  warm  and  the  na- 
tives were  busy  at  their  work.  I  noticed 
two  dark  ships  steaming  up  the  little 
river,  but  was  too  lazy  and  *  comfy '  to 
take  any  interest  in  them. 

"  Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  shots 
began  exploding  around  us.  Two  of  the 
houses  near  the  hotel  fell  with  a  crash, 
and   the   natives   began   screaming   and 


running  in  every  direction.  For  a  min- 
ute I  didn't  realize  what  was  happening. 
But  when  another  volley  of  shells  burst 
dangerously  near  and  some  of  the  pieces 
just  missed  my  head,  I  was  flying,  too. 

"  Every  one  was  shouting,  *  To  the 
hills,  to  the  hills!'  My  manager  could 
not  obtain  a  wagon  or  any  means  of  con- 
veyance to  take  me  there.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  on  a  pair  of  magic  boots  that  would 
carry  me  to  the  hills  in  three  steps.  But 
I  didn't.  It  was  a  good  six  miles,  over 
bad  roads,  and  we  had  to  run. 

"  The  shells  from  the  German  battle- 
ships kept  breaking,  and  the  explosions 
were  terrible.  I  am  sure  that  I  made  a 
record  in  sprinting  that  six  miles.  The 
cries  of  the  people  were  terrible.  I  was 
simply  terror-stricken  and  could  not  cry 
for  fear.  I  seemed  to  realize  that  I  must 
keep  my  strength  in  order  to  reach  the 
hills. 

"  Wo  hid  in  the  hills  and  the  natives 
gave  up  their  homes  to  the  white  people, 
and  were  especially  kind  to  the  women." 

"  The  native  population  probably  hasn't 
come  back  from  the  hills  yet,  and  when 
we  left,  two  days  after  the  bombard- 
ment, the  European  population  was  still 
dazed,"  said  E.  P.  Titchener,  a  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  merchant,  who  went 
through  the  bombardment. 

"  From  8  o'clock  until  10  the  Scharn- 
horst and  Gneisenau  circled  in  the  har- 
bor, firing  broadsides  of  eight-inch  gims 
at  the  little  gunboat  Zelie  and  the  ware- 
houses beyond. 

"  Only  the  American  flag,  which  the 
American  Consul  hoisted,  and  an  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessel  also  ran  up,  the  two 
being  in  line  before  the  main  European 
residence  section,  saved  that  part  of  the 
town,  for  the  German  cruisers  were  care- 
ful not  to  fire  in  that  direction." 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  cruisers 
directed  their  fire  solely  toward  the 
Zelie,  but  their  marksmanship  was  said 
to  be  poor.     Many  shots  fell  short  and 
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many  went  wide,  so  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness district,  the  general  market,  and  the 
warehouses  alonp  the  water  front  were 
peppered  and  riddled. 

The  French  replied  from  some  old  guns 
on  the  hills  as  well  as  three  shots  from 
the  Zelie,  but  ineffectively. 

"It  was  plucky  of  the  French  to  fire 
at  all,"  said  Mr.  Titchener.  "At  7 
o'clock  we  could  see  two  war  vessels 
approaching,  and  soon  made  out  they 
were  cruisers.  They  came  on  without  a 
flag,  and  the  Zelie,  lying  in  the  harbor, 
fired  a  blank  shot. 

"  Then  the  Germans  hoisted  their  flag 
and  the  Zelie  fired  two  shots.  The  Ger- 
mans swung  around  and  fired  their 
broadsides,  and  all  the  crew  of  the  Zelie 
scuttled  ashore.     No  one  was  hurt. 

"  The  Germans  continued  to  swing  and 
fire.  Their  shells  flew  all  over  the  town 
above  the  berth  of  the  Zelie  and  the 
German  prize  ship  Walkure,  which  the 
Zelie  had  captured.  Perhaps  not  know- 
ing they  were  firing  into  a  German  ves- 
sel, the  Gneisenau  and  the  Scharnhorst 
continued  their  wild  cannonades. 

"  During  the  two  hours  of  bombard- 
ment a  hundred  shells  from  the  big 
8-inch  guns  of  the  cruisers  fell  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  town.    The  sound  was  ter- 


rific, and  nobody  blamed  the  natives  for 
running  away. 

"  With  all  the  destruction,  only  three 
men  were  killed— one  Chinaman  and  two 
natives.  The  Germans  evidently  made 
an  effort  to  confine  their  fire,  but  many 
shots  went  wide,  and  these  did  the  main 
mischief. 

"  Finally,  about  10  o'clock,  without 
attempting  to  land,  and  not  knowing 
that  the  German  crew  of  the  Walkure 
were  prisoners  in  the  town,  the  Gneise- 
nau and  the  Scharnhorst  steamed  away 
and  disappeared  over  the  horizon.  They 
sailed  off  to  the  westward,  but  of  course 
we  could  not  tell  how  they  set  their 
course  when  they  got  beyond  our  vision.'* 

The  damage  to  Papeete  was  estimated 
at  $2,000,000.  Two  vessel^  were  sunk 
and  two  blocks  of  business  houses  and 
residences  were  destroyed.  The  French 
set  fire  to  a  40,000-ton  coal  pile  to  pre- 
vent the  Germans  replenishing  their 
bunkers. 

The  voyage  of  the  Moana  was  fraught 
with  adventure.  From  Papeete  the  ves- 
sel, which  flies  the  British  flag,  sailed 
with  lights  out  and  dodged  four  German 
cruisers  after  being  warned  by  the  wire- 
less operator,  who  had  picked  up  a  Ger- 
man code  message  sent  out  by  the 
cruisers  which  had  razed  the  island  city. 


The  Bloodless  Capture  of  German  Samoa 

By  Malcolm  Ross,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  Thb  New  Tobk  Times.] 


WELLINGTON,  N.  Z.,  Sept.  19.— 
The  advance  detachment  of  the 
New  Zealand  Expeditionary 
Force  which  was  ordered  to 
seize  German  Samoa  left  Wellington  in 
two  troopships  at  dawn  on  Aug.  15,  and 
was  met  in  the  ocean  in  latitude  36.0 
south,  longitude  178.30  east  by  three  of 
the  British  cruisers  in  New  Zealand  wa- 
ters— the  Psyche,  Pyramus,  and  Philomel. 
As  it  was  known  that  the  armored 
cruisers  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were 


still  at  large  in  Pacific  waters,  it  was 
decided  not  to  go  direct  to  Samoa,  but 
to  shape  a  course  direct  for  New  Cale- 
donia. For  the  next  fortnight  or  so  we 
were  playing  a  game  of  hide  and  seek 
in  the  big  islanded  playground  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  evening  out  the 
Psyche  signaled  "  Whereabouts  of 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  still  un- 
known; troopships  to  extinguish  all 
lights  and  proceed  with  only  shaded 
lights  at  bow  and  stem."   Military  books 
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and  papers  were  quickly  gathered  to- 
gether, and  the  remaining  few  minutes  of 
daylight  were  used  for  getting  into  bed, 
while  the  difficult  task  was  set  us  of 
trying  to  sleep  the  round  of  the  clock. 
Thus,  night  after  night,  with  lights  out, 
we  steamed  along  our  northward  track, 
the  days  being  spent  in  drill  and  ball  fir- 
ing with  rifles  and  the  Maxim  guns. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  2  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  shores  of  New  Cale- 
donia and  saw  the  big  French  cruiser 
Montcalm  entering  the  harbor.  Next  day 
we  were  joined  by  the  battle  cruiser  Aus- 
tralia and  the  light  cruiser  Melbourne. 
The  contingent  received  an  enthusiastic 
reception  in  New  Caledonia.  As  we 
passed  the  Montcalm  our  band  played  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  and  the  band  on  the 
French  cruiser  responded  with  our  na- 
tional anthem.  Cheers  from  the  thou- 
sands of  men  afloat  and  the  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  added  to  the  general  en- 
thusiasm, the  French  residents  being 
greatly  excited  with  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected appearance  of  their  allies  from 
New  Zealand. 

A  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
caused  by  one  of  the  troopships  ground- 
ing on  a  sand  bank  in  the  harbor,  but 
on  Sunday,  Aug.  23,  the  expedition  got 
safely  away. 

We  steamed  through  the  Havannah 
Pass,  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  isl- 
and, where  we  awaited  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  George  Patey,  in  command  of  the 
allied  fleets.  In  due  course  the  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Melbourne  came  up  with 
us.  Then  in  turn  waited  for  the  Mont- 
calm. All  the  ships,  eight  in  number, 
were  now  assembled,  and  they  moved  off 
in  the  evening  light  to  take  up  position 
in  the  line  ahead. 

Fiji  was  reached  in  due  course,  and  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Suva  we  found 
the  Japanese  collier  Fukoku  Maru,  and 
learned  that  she  had  been  coaling  the 
German  cruisers  at  the  Caroline  Islands 
just  before  the  declaration  of  war.  After 
the  coaling  had  been  completed  the  Japan- 
ese Captain  went  on  to  Samoa,  calling  at 
Apia.  The  Germans,  however,  would 
not  allow  him  to  land.  The  Japanese 
Captain  had  been  paid  for  his  coal  by 
drafts  on  Germany,  which,  on  reaching 


Suva,  he  found  to  be  useless.  He  was 
therefore  left  without  means  to  coal  and 
reprovision.  As  he  was  not  allowed  to 
land  at  Samoa,  he  went  on  to  Pago-Pago, 
in  complete  ignorance  that  war  had  been 
declared,  and,  not  being  able  to  get  sup- 
plies there,  left  for  Suva.  At  the  latter 
port  the  harbor  lights  being  extinguished, 
he  ran  his  vessel  on  to  the  reef  in  the 
night  time.  Rockets  were  sent  up,  but 
no  assistance  could  be  given  from  the 
shore.  Fortunately,  however,  he  got  off 
as  the  tide  ftiade;  but  it  was  a  narrow 
call. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  Aug.  30  we  got 
our  first  glimpse  of  German  Samoa.  The 
American  island  of  Tutuila  was  out  of 
sight,  away  to  the  right,  but  presently  we 
rounded  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
island  of  Upolu,  with  its  beautiful  wooded 
hills  wreathing  their  summits  in  the 
morning  mists,  and  saw  the  white  line 
of  surf  breaking  along  its  coral  reef — 
historic  Upolu,  the  home  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  scene  of  wars  and  rebel- 
lions and  international  schemings,  and 
the  scene  also  of  that  devastating  hur- 
ricane which  wrecked  six  ships  of  war 
and  ten  other  vessels,  and  sent  142  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  German  and  Amer- 
ican Navies  to  their  last  sleep.  The 
rusting  ribs  and  plates  of  the  Adler,  the 
German  flagship,  pitched  high  inside  the 
reef,  still  stare  at  us  as  a  reminder  of 
that  memorable  event. 

The  Psyche  went  boldly  on  ahead,  and 
after  the  harbor  had  been  swept  for 
mines  she  steamed  in,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  delivered  a  message  from  Ad- 
miral Patey,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Apia.  The  Germans,  who  had  been 
expecting  their  own  fleet  in,  were  sur- 
prised with  the  suddenness  with  which 
an  overwhelming  force  had  descended 
upon  them,  and  decided  to  offer  no  re- 
sistance to  a  landing.  Capt.  Marshall 
promptly  made  a  signal  to  the  troop- 
ships to  steam  to  their  anchorages; 
motor  launches,  motor  surfboats,  and 
ships'  boats  were  launched,  and  the  men 
began  to  pour  over  the  ships'  sides  and 
down  the  rope  ladders  into  the  b^ats. 

In  a  remarkably  brief  space  of  time 
the  covering  party  was  on  shore,  officers 
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and  men  dashinf?  out  of  the  boats,  up 
to  the  knees,  and  sometimes  the  waist, 
in  water.  The  main  street,  the  cross- 
roads, and  the  bridges  were  quickly  in 
possession  of  our  men,  with  their  Maxims 
and  rifles,  and  then,  one  after  another, 
the  motor  boats  and  launches  began  to 
tow  strings  of  boats,  crammed  with  the 
men  of  the  main  body,  toward  the  shore. 
The  bluejackets  of  the  beach  party,  who 
had  already  landed,  urged  them  forward 
by  word  and  deed  in  cheery  fashion, 
and  soon  Apia  was  swarming  with  our 
troops. 

Guards  were  placed  all  about  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  Col.  Logan,  with 
his  staff,  was  quickly  installed  in  the 
Government  offices. 

Lieut  Col.  Fulton  dashed  off  to  the 
telephone  exchange  and  pulled  out  all 
the  plugs,  so  that  the  residents  could  hold 
no  intercommunication  by  that  means. 
The  Custom  House  and  the  offices  of 
the  Governor  were  also  seized  without 
a  moment's  loss  of  time.  An  armed 
party  was  dispatched  along  a  bush  road 
to  seize  the  wireless  station.  Late  that 
evening  the  man  in  charge  rang  up  in 
some  alarm  to  state  that  there  was 
dynamite  lying  about  and  that  the  en- 
gine had  been  tampered  with  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  apparatus  could  not 
be  used  until  we  got  our  own  machinery 
in  position. 

Meantime  the  German  flag,  that  had 
flown  over  the  island  for  fourteen  years, 
was  hauled  down,  the  Germans  present 
doffing  their  hats  and  standing  bare- 
headed and  silent  on  the  veranda  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  they  watched  the 
soldier  in  khaki  from  New  Zealand  un- 
ceremoniously pulling  it  down,  detach- 
ing it  from  the  rope,  and  carrying  it 
inside  the  building. 

Next  morning  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  with  all  due  ceremony.  In  the 
harbor   the   emblem   of   Britain's  might 


fluttered  from  the  masts  of  our  cruiser 
escort,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  in 
the  tropic  breeze  above  the  palms  sur- 
rounding the  American  Consulate,  and 
out  in  the  open  sea  the  white  ensign 
and  tricolor  flew  on  the  powerful  war- 
ships of  the  allied  fleets  of  England  and 
France, 

A  large  crowd  of  British  and  other 
residents  and  Samoans  had  gathered. 
In  the  background  were  g^roups  of  Chi- 
nese coolies,  gazing  wonderingly  upon 
the  scene.  The  balconies  of  the  adjoin- 
ing buildings  were  crowded  with  British 
and  Samoans.  Only  the  Germans  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  With  un- 
disguised feelings  of  sadness  they  had 
seen  their  own  flag  hauled  down  the  day 
before.  Naturally  they  had  no  desire  to 
witness  the  flag  of  the  rival  nation  going 
up  in  its  place. 

A  few  minutes  before  8  o'clock  all  was 
ready.  Two  bluejackets  and  a  naval 
Lieutenant  stood  with  the  flag,  awaiting 
the  signal.  The  first  gun  of  the  royal 
salute  from  the  Psyche  boomed  out 
across  the  bay.  Then  slowly,  to  the 
booming  of  twenty-one  guns,  the  flag 
was  hoisted  to  the  summit  of  the  staff, 
the  officers,  with  drawn  swords,  silently 
watching  it  go  up.  With  the  sound  of 
the  last  gun  it  reached  the  top  of  the 
fliagstaff  and  fluttered  out  in  the  south- 
east trade  wind  above  the  tall  palms  of 
Upolo. 

There  was  a  sharp  order  froin  the  of- 
ficer commanding  the  expedition,  and 
the  troops  came  to  the  royal  salute.  The 
national  anthem — never  more  fervently 
sung — and  three  rousing  cheers  for  King 
George  followed. 

Then  came  the  reading  of  the  procla- 
mation by  Col.  Logan,  the  troops  formed 
up  again,  and,  to  the  music  of  the  band 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  marched  back  to 
quarters. 


How  the  Cressy  Sank 

By  Edgar  Rowan  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


MUIDEN,  Holland,  Sept.  23 
(Dispatch  to  The  London  Daily 
Chronicle.) — ^^When  the  history 
of  this  war  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten we  shall  put  no  black  borders,  as 
men  without  pride  or  hope,  around  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  the  cruisers  Aboukir, 
Cressy,  and  Hogue.  We  shall  write  it  in 
letters  of  gold,  for  the  plain,  unvarnished 
tale  of  those  last  moments,  when  the 
cruisers  went  down,  helpless  before  a 
hidden  foe,  ranks  among  the  countless 
deeds  of  quiet,  unseen,  unconscious  hero- 
ism that  make  up  the  navy's  splendid 
pages. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  all  that  happened, 
for  the  officers  want  chiefly  to  tell  how 
splendidly  brave  the  men  were,  and  the 
men  pay  a  like  tribute  to  the  officers. 
The  following  appears  to  be  a  main  out- 
line of  the  disaster: 

The  three  cruisers  had  for  some  time 
been  patrolling  the  North  Sea.  Soon 
after  6  o'clock  Tuesday  morning — there 
is  disagreement  as  to  the  exact  time — ■ 
the  Aboukir  suddenly  felt  a  shock  on 
the  port  side.  A  dull  explosion  was  heard 
and  a  column  of  water  was  thrown  up 
mast  high.  The  explosion  wrecked  the 
stokehole  just  forward  of  amidship  and, 
judging  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
cruiser  sank,  tore  the  bottom  open. 

Almost  immediately  the  doomed  cruiser 
began  to  settle.  Except  for  the  watch 
on  deck,  most  of  her  crew  were  asleep, 
wearied  by  constant  vigil  in  bad  weather, 
but  in  perfect  order  officers  and  men 
rushed  to  quarters.  Quickfirers  were 
manned  in  the  hope  of  a  dying  shot  at 
a  submarine,  but  there  was  not  a  glimpse 
of  one.  Of  the  few  boats  carried  when 
cleared  for  action,  two  were  smashed  in 
recent  gales  and  another  was  wrecked 
by  the  explosion. 

The  Aboukir's  sister  cruisers,  each 
more  than  a  mile  away,  saw  and  heard 
the  explosion.    They  thought  the  Aboukir 


had  been  struck  by  a  mine.  They  closed 
in  and  lowered  boats.  This  sealed  their 
own  fate,  for  while  they  were  standing 
by  to  rescue  survivors,  first  the  Hogue 
and  then  the  Cressy  was  torpedoed. 

The  Cressy  appears  to  have  seen  the 
submarines  in  time  to  attempt  to  retali- 
ate. She  fired  a  few  shots  before  she 
keeled  over,  broken  in  two,  and  sank. 
Whether  she  sank  any  submarines  is  not 
known. 

The  men  of  the  Aboukir  afloat  in  the 
water  hoped  for  everything  from  the  ar- 
rival of  her  sister  cruisers,  and  all  sur- 
vivors agree  that  when  these  also  sank 
many  gave  up  the  struggle  for  life  and 
went  down.  An  officer  told  me  that 
when  swimming,  after  having  lost  his 
jacket  in  the  grip  of  a  drowning  man, 
his  chief  thought  was  that  the  Germans 
had  succeeded  in  sinking  only  three  com- 
paratively obsolete  cruisers  which  shortly 
would  have  been  scrapped  anyway. 

Twenty-four  men  were  saved  on  a  tar- 
get which  floated  off  the  Hogue's  deck. 
The  men  were  gathered  on  it  for  four 
hours  waist  deep  in  water. 

The  rescued  officers  unite  in  praising 
the  skill  and  daring  of  the  German  naval 
officers,  and,  far  from  bearing  any 
grudge,  they  have  nothing  but  profes- 
sional praise  for  the  submarines'  feat. 

"  Our  only  grievance,"  one  said,  "  is 
that  we  did  not  have  a  shot  at  the  Ger- 
mans. Our  only  share  in  the  war  has 
been  a  few  uncomfortable  weeks  of  bad 
weather,  mines,  and  submarines." 

When  I  entered  the  billiard  room  of 
the  hotel  here  sheltering  survivors  and 
asked  if  any  British  officers  were  there, 
several  unshaven  men  in  the  khaki  work- 
ing kit  of  the  Dutch  Army  or  in  fisher- 
men's jerseys  got  up  from  their  chairs. 
Most  of  them  had  been  saved  in  their 
pajamas,  and  they  had  to  accept  the  first 
things  in  the  way  of  clothing  offered  by 
the  kindly  Dutch.  One  Lieutenant  apol- 
ogized for  closing  the  window,  as  he  had 
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only  a  thin  jacket  over  his  pajamas.  He 
gladly  accepted  the  loan  of  my  overcoat 
while  making  a  list  ci  his  men  who  had 
been  saved. 

While  the  survivors  are  technically 
prisoners  in  this  neutral  country,  to  be 
interned  until  the  end  of  the  war,  Muiden 
steadfastly  refuses  to  regard  them  as 
other  than  honored  guests.  The  soldiers 
posted  before  every  building  where  of- 
ficers or  men  are  sheltered  seem  to 
be  guards  of  honor  rather  than  prison 
warders,  and  every  one  in  the  place 
is  competing  for  the  honor  of  lending 
clothes,  running  errands,  or  offering 
cigars  for  the  survivors. 

When  the  Dutch  steamer  Flora  arrived 
with  survivors  last  night,  flying  her  flag 
at  half-mast  and  signaling  for  a  doctor, 
the  Red  Cross  authorities  and  the  British 
Vice  Consul,  Mr.  Rigorsberg,  at  once  set 
the  machinery  in  motion,  and  soon  the 
officers  were  settled  in  hotels  and  the 
men  were  divided  among  a  hospital,  a 
church,  and  a  young  men's  institute. 

I  saw  one  bluejacket  asleep  covered 
with  a  white  ensign.  He  had  snatched 
it  up  before  diving  overboard.  He  held 
it  in  his  teeth  while  in  the  water  and 
refused  to  part  with  it  when  rescued. 
He  is  now  prepared  to  fight  any  one 
who  may  attempt  to  steal  this  last  relic 
of  his  ship. 

One  survivor  says  that  an  English 
fishing  boat  also  was  sunk  by  the  sub*- 
marines,  but  the  story  is  not  confirmed. 

For  hours  Capt.  Voorham  of  the  Flora 
and  Capt.  Berkhout  of  the  Titan,  caring 
nothing  for  risks  of  mines  and  sub- 
marines, cruised  over  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  and  the  gallant  Dutch  seamen 
were  rewarded  by  the  rescue  of  400 
survivors.  , 

Capt.  Voorham,  who  landed  all  the 
survivors  at  Muiden,  says: 


"We  left  Rotterdam  early  Tuesday. 
In  the  North  Sea  we  saw  a  warship, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Cressy.  Not  long 
afterward  I  saw  her  keel  over,  break 
in  two  and  disappear.  Our  only  thought 
then  was  to  save  as  many  survivors  as 
possible.  When  we  got  to  the  spot  where 
she  disappeared  boats  approached  us  and 
we  began  to  get  the  men  in  them  aboard. 
It  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  as 
the  survivors  were  exhausted  and  we 
were  rolling  heavily. 

"  We  also  lowered  our  own  boats  and 
picked  up  many  from  the  wreckage.  All 
were  practically  naked  and  some  were 
so  exhausted  that  they  had  to  be  hauled 
aboard  with  tackle.  Each  as  he  recov- 
ered at  once  turned  to  help  my  small 
crew  to  save  others.  Later  I  saw  the 
Titan  approaching  and  signaled  for  help. 

"  One  man  was  brought  aboard  with 
his  legs  broken.  It  was  touching  to  see 
how  tenderly  his  mates  handled  him. 

"  Presently  the  British  destroyers  ap- 
proached. A  survivor  on  my  ship  sig- 
naled with  hi»  arms  that  he  was  on  a 
friendly  ship,  and  the  warships  passed 
on. 

"  Among  those  saved  were  two  doctors, 
who  worked  hard  to  help  the  exhausted 
men.  One  man  died  after  they  had  tried 
artificial  respiration  for  an  hour. 

"  My  men  collected  all  the  clothes  and 
blankets  on  board  and  gave  them  to  the 
survivors,  and  the  cook  was  busy  getting 
hot  coffee  and  other  food  for  my  large 
party  of  guests. 

"By  11:30  we  had  picked  up  all  the 
survivors  we  could  see.  Soon  after  we 
saw  German  submarines,  and,  thinking 
it  best  to  get  to  the  nearest  port,  called 
here." 

Remember  that  Capt.  Voorham  had 
only  a  comparatively  small  ship  and  a 
crew  of  only  seventeen  and  realize  the 
splendid  work  he  did. 


German  Story  of  the  Heligoland  Fight 

fSpciial  Correspondence  of  The  New  York  Times.] 


LONDON,  Sept.  8.— Copies  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  have  been  re- 
ceived here  containing  the  German 
account  of  the  recent  naval  battle 
off  Heligoland  between  British  and  Ger- 
_man  vessels. 

"  Regarding  the  sinking  of  torpedo 
boat  V-187,"  says  the  Tageblatt  account, 
"  an  eyewitness  says  the  small  craft 
fought-  heroically  to  the  bitter  end 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Quite  un- 
expectedly the  V-187  was  attacked  by  a 
flotilla  of  English  destroyers  coming 
from  the  north.  Hardly  had  the  first 
shot  been  fired  when  more  hostile  de- 
stroyers, also  submarines,  arrived  and 
surrounded  the  German  craft. 

"  The  V-187,  on  which,  in  addition  to 
the  commander,  was  the*  flotilla  chief, 
Capt.  Wallis,  defended  itself  to  the  ut- 
most, but  the  steering  gear  was  put  out 
of  business  by  several  shots,  and  thus  it 
was  impossible  to  withdraw  from  the 
enemy.  When  the  commander  saw  there 
was  no  further  hope,  the  vessel  was 
blown  up  so  as  not  to  fall  into  the  en- 
emy's bunds.  But  even  while  she  sank 
the  guns  not  put  out  of  action  continued 
to  be  worked  by  the  crew  till  the  ship 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  The 
flotilla  commander,  as  well  as  Com- 
mander Lechler,  was  lost,  besides  many 
of  the  crew. 

"  The  enemy  deserves  the  greatest 
credit  for  their  splendid  rescue  work. 
The  English  sailors,  unmindful  of  their 
own  safety,  went  about  it  in  heroic 
fashion. 

"  Boats  were  put  out  from  the  destroy- 
ers to  save  the  survivors.  While  this 
rescue  work  was  still  under  way  stronger 
German  forces  approached,  causing  the 
English  torpedo  boats  to  withdraw, 
abandoning  the  small  rescue  boats  which 
they  had  put  out,  and  those  who  had 
been  saved  were  now  taken  from  the 
English  boats  aboard  our  ships. 

"  When    the    thunder    of    the    guns 


showed  the  enemy  was  near  and  engaged 
with  our  torpedo  boats,  the  small  armored 
cruiser  Ariadne  steamed  out  to  take  part 
in  the  scrap.  As  the  Ariadne  neared  the 
outpost  vessels  it  was  observed  that 
various  of  our  lighter  units  were  fight- 
ing with  the  English,  which  later,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  escaping  toward  the 
west. 

"  The  long-suppressed  keenness  for 
fighting  could  not  be  gainsaid  and  the 
Ariadne  pursued,  although  the  fog  made 
it  impossible  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Presently,  not  far  from  the 
Ariadne,  two  hostile  cruisers  loomed  out 
of  the  mist — two  dreadnought  battle 
cruisers  of  30,000  tons'  displacement, 
armed  with  eight  13.5-inch  guns.  What 
could  the  Ariadne,  of  2,650  tons  and 
armed  with  ten  4-inch  guns,  do  against 
those  two  Goliath  ships? 

"  At  the  start  of  this  unequal  contest 
a  shot  struck  the  forward  boiler  room  of 
the  Ariadne  and  put  half  of  her  boilers 
out  of  business,  lowering  her  speed  by 
fifteen  miles.  Nevertheless,  and  despite 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  fight  lasted  half  an  hour.  The 
stern  of  the  Ariadne  was  in  flames,  but 
the  guns  on  her  foredeck  continued  to 
be  worked. 

"  But  the  fight  was  over.  The  enemy 
disappeared  to  the  westward.  The  crew 
of  the  Ariadne,  now  gathered  on  the  fore- 
deck,  true  to  the  navy's  traditions,  broke 
into  three  hurrahs  for  the  War  Lord, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Then,  to  the  singing  of 
*  Deutschland  Ueber  Alles,'  the  sinking, 
burning  ship  was  abandoned  in  gx>od 
order.  Two  of  our  ships  near  by  picked 
up  the  Ariadne's  crew.  Presently  the 
Ariadne  disappeared  under  the  waves 
after  the  stem  powder  magazine  had  ex- 
ploded. 

"  The  first  officer,  surgeon,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  seventy  men  were  lost.'  In  ad- 
dition, many  were  wounded." 


The  Sinking  of  the  Cressy  and  the  Hogue 

By  the  Senior  Surviving  Officers — Commander  Bertram  W.  L.  Nicholson 
and  Commander  Reginald  A.  Norton. 

[By  the  Associated   Press.] 


LONDON,  Sept.  25.— The  report  to 
the  Admiralty  on  the  sinking  of 
the  Cressy,  signed  by  Bertram 
W.  L.  Nicholson,  Commander 
of  the  late  H.  M.  S.  Cressy,  follows: 

"  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  in  connection  with  the 
sinking  of  H.  M.  S.  Cressy,  in  company 
with  H.  M.  S.  Aboukir  and  Hogue,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September, 
while  on  patrol  duty: 

"  The  Aboukir  was  struck  at  about 
6:25  A.  M.  on  the  starboard  beam.  The 
Hogue  and  Cressy  closed  and  took  up 
a  position,  the  Hogue  ahead  of  the  Abou- 
kir, and  the  Cressy  about  400  yards  on 
her  port  beam.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
the  Aboukir  was  in  danger  of  sinking 
all  the  boats  were  sent  away  from  the 
Cressy,  and  a  picket  boat  was  hoisted  out 
without  steam  up.  When  cutters  full  of 
the  Aboukir's  men  were  returning  to  the 
Cressy  the  Hogue  was  struck,  appar- 
ently under  the  aft  9.2  magazine,  as  a 
very  heavy  explosion  took  place  imme- 
diately. Almost  directly  after  the 
Hogue  was  hit  we  observed  a  periscope 
on  our  port  bow  about  300  yards  off. 

"  Fire  was  immediately  opened  and 
the  engines  were  put  full  speed  ahead 
with  the  intention  of  running  her  down. 
Our  gunner,  Mr.  Dougherty,  positively 
asserts  that  he  hit  the  periscope  and  that 
the  submarine  sank.  An  officer  who  was 
standing  alongside  the  gunner  thinks  that 
the  shell  struck  only  floating  timber,  of 
which  there  was  much  about,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  impression  of  the  men  on 
deck,  who  cheered  and  clapped  heartily, 
that  the  submarine  had  been  hit.  This 
submarine  did  not  fire  a  torpedo  at  the 
Cressy. 

"  Capt.  Johnson  then  manoeuvred  the 
ship  so  as  to  render  assistance  to  the 
crews  of  the  Hogue  and  Aboukir.  About 
five  minutes  later  another  iperiscope  was 


seen  on  our  starboard  quarter  and  fire 
was  opened.  The  track  of  the  torpedo 
she  fired  at  a  range  of  500  to  600  yards 
was  plainly  visible  and  it  struck  us  on 
the  starboard  side  just  before  the  after- 
bridge. 

"  The  ship  listed  about  10  degrees  to 
the  starboard  and  remained  steady.  The 
time  was  7:15  A.  M.  All  the  watertight 
doors,  deadlights  and  scuttles  had  been 
securely  closed  before  the  torpedo  struck 
the  ship.  All  the  mess  stools  and  table 
shores,  and  all  available  timber  below 
and  on  deck,  had  been  previously  got  up 
and  thrown  over  side  for  the  saving  of 
life. 

"  A  second  torpedo  fired  by  the  same 
submarine  miss?d  and  passed  abofl  10 
feet  astern.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  first  torpedo  had  hit  a  third 
torpedo  fired  from  a  submarine  just  be- 
fore the  starboard  beam  hit  us  under  the 
No.  5  boiler  room.  The  time  was  7:30 
A.  M.  The  ship  then  began  to  heel 
rapidly,  and  finally  turned  keel  up,  re- 
maining so  for  about  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore she  finally  sank,  at  7:55  A.  M. 

"  A  large  number  of  men  were  saved 
by  casting  adrift  on  Pattern  3  target. 
The  steam  pinnace  floated  off  her 
clutches,  but  filled  and  sank. 

"  The  second  torpedo  which  struck  the 
Cressy  passed  over  the  sinking  hull  of 
the  Aboukir,  narrowly  missing  it.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  submarine  fired 
all  three  torpedoes  at  the  Cressy. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  crew  was  excel- 
lent throughout.  I  have  already  re- 
marked on  the  bravery  displayed  by  Capt. 
Phillips,  master  of  the  trawler  L.  T.  Cori- 
ander, and  his  crew,  who  picked  up  156 
officers  and  men." 

The  report  to  the  Admiralty  of  Com- 
mander Reginald  A.  Norton,  late  of 
H.  M.  S.  Hogue,  follows: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows 
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concerning  the  sinking  of  the  Hogue, 
Aboukir,  and  Cressy:  Between  6:15  and 
6:30  A.  M.,  H.  M.  S.  Aboukir  was  struck 
by  a  torpedo.  The  Hogue  closed  on  the 
Aboukir  and  I  received  orders  to  hoist 
out  the  launch,  turn  out  and  prepare  all 
boats,  and  unlash  all  timber  on  the  upper 
deck. 

"  Two  lifeboats  were  sent  to  the  Abou- 
kir, but  before  the  launch  could  get  away 
the  Hogue  was  struck  on  the  starboard 
side  amidships  by  two  torpedoes  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  to  twenty  seconds.  The 
ship  at  once  began  to  heel  to  starboard. 
After  ordering  the  men  to  provide  them- 
selves with  wood,  hammocks,  &c.,  and  to 
get  into  the  boats  on  the  booms  and  take 
off  their  clothes,  I  went,  by  Capt.  Nich- 
olson's direction,  to  ascertain  the  damage 
done  in  the  engine  room.  The  artificer 
engineer  informed  me  that  the  water 
was  over  the  engine-room  gratings. 

"  While  endeavoring  to  return  to  the 
bridge  the  water  burst  open  the  star- 
board entry  port  doors  and  the  ship 
heeled  rapidly.  I  told  the  men  in  the 
port  battery  to  jump  overboard,  as  the 
launch  was  close  alongside,  and  soon 
afterward  the  ship  lurched  heavily  to 
starboard. 

"  I  clung  to  a  ringbolt  for  some  time, 
but  eventually  was  dropped  on  to  the 
deck,  and  a  huge  wave  washed  me  away. 
I  climbed  up  the  ship's  side  and  again 
was  washed  off.  Eventually,  after  swim- 
ming about  from  various  overladen 
pieces  of  wreckage,  I  was  picked  up  by 
a  cutter  from  the  Hogue,  Coxswain  L. 
S.  Marks,  which  pulled  about  for  some 
hours,  picking  up  men  and  discharging 
them  to  our  picket  boat  and  steam  pin- 
nace and  to  the  Dutch  steamers  J)lora 
and  Titan,  and  rescued,  in  this  way,  Com- 
mander Sells  of  the  Aboukir,  Engineer 
Commander  Stokes,  (with  legs  broken,) 
Fleet  Paymaster  Eldred,  and  about  120 
others. 

"  Finally,  about  11  A.  M.,  when  we 
could  find  no  m.ore  men  in  the  water,  we 
were  picked  up  by  the  Lucifier,  which 
proceeded  to  the  Titan  and  took  off  from 
her  all  our  men  except  about  twenty  who 
were  too  ill  to  be  moved. 


"  A  Lowestoft  trawler  and  the  two 
Dutch  ships  Flora  and  Titan  were  ex- 
traordinarily kind,  clothing  and  feeding 
our  men.  My  boat's  crew,  consisting 
mainly  of  Royal  Navy  Reserve  men, 
pulled  and  behaved  remarkably  well.  I 
particularly  wish  to  mention  Petty  Of- 
ficer Halton,  who,  by  encouraging  the 
men  in  the  water  near  me,  undoubtedly 
saved  many  lives. 

"  Lieut.  Commander  Phillips-Wolley, 
after  hoisting  out  the  launch,  asked  me 
if  we  should  'try  to  hoist  out  another 
boat,  and  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  last 
I  saw  of  him  was  on  the  after  bridge, 
doing  well. 

"  Lieut.  Commander  Tillard  was  picked 
up  by  a  launch.  He  got  up  a  cutter's 
crew  and  saved  many  lives,  as  did  Mid- 
shipman Cazalet  in  the  Cressy's  gig. 
Lieut.  Chichester  turned  out  the  whaler 
very  quickly. 

"  A  Dutch  sailing  trawler  sailed  close 
by,  but  went  off  without  rendering  any 
asistance,  although  we  signaled  to  her 
from  the  Hogue  to  close  after  we  were 
struck. 

"  The  Aboukir  appeared  to  me  to  take 
about  thirty-five  minutes  to  sink,  float- 
ing bottom  up  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  Hogue  turned  turtle  very  quickly — 
in  about  five  minutes — and  floated  bot- 
tom up  for  several  minutes.  A  dense 
black  smoke  was  seen  in  the  starboard 
battery,  whether  from  coal  or  torpedo 
cordite  I  could  not  say.  The  upper  deck 
was  not  blown  up,  and  only  one  other 
small  explosion  occurred  and  we  heeled 
over. 

"  The  Cressy  I  watched  heel  over  from 
the  cutter.  She  heeled  over  to  starboard 
very  slowly,  dense  black  smoke  issuing 
from  her  when  she  attained  an  angle 
of  about  90  degrees,  and  she  took  a 
long  time  from  this  angle  till  she  floated 
bottom  up  with  the  starboard  screw 
slightly  out  of  water.  I  consider  it  was 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes  from 
the  time  she  was  struck  till  she  was 
bottom  up. 

"  All  the  men  on  the  Hogue  behaved 
extraordinarly  well,  obeying  orders  even 
when  in  the  water  swimming*  for  their 
lives,   and    I    witnessed    many   cases   of 
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great  self-sacrifice  and  gallantry.  Farm- 
gtone,  an  able  seaman  of  the  Hofi^ue, 
jumped  overboard  from  the  launch  to 
make  room  for  others,  and  would  not 
avail  himself  of  assistance  until  all  the 
men  near  by  were  picked  up.  He  was 
in  the  water  about  half  an  hour. 

"  There  was  no  panic  of  any  sort,  the 
men  taking  off  their  clothes  as  ordered 
and  falling  in  with  hammock  or  wood. 
Capt.  Nicholson,  in  our  other  cutter,  as 


usual,  was  perfectly  cool  and  rescued 
large  numbers  of  men.  I  last  saw  him 
alongside  the  Flora.  Engineer  Com- 
mander Stokes,  I  believe,  was  in  the 
engine  room  to  the  last,  and  Engineer 
Lieut.  Commander  Fendick  got  steam  on 
the  boat  hoist  and  worked  it  in  five 
minutes. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  that  I 
may  be  appointed  to  another  ship  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  a  kit." 


The  Sinking  of  the  Hawke 

[By  a  Correspondent  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle.] 


ABERDEEN,    Scotland.    Oct.    16.— 
The  British  cruiser  Hawke  was 
sunk  in  the  North  Sea  yesterday 
by  a  German  submarine,  and  of 
her  crew  of  400  officers  and  men  only 
73  are  known  to  have  been  saved. 

The  cruiser  Theseus,  a  sister  ship  of 
the  Hawke,  was  attacked  by  the  same 
submarine,  but  escaped  because  she 
obeyed  the  Admiralty's  instructions  and 
looked  to  her  own  safety  instead  of  rush- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  Hawke's  perishing 
crew. 

A  survivor  of  the  Hawke  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  disaster: 
"  Within  eight  minutes  the  Hawke  had 
gone  under  Had  the  ship  gone  down 
forward  or  aft  there  would  have  been 
some  chance  for  us  to  get  the  boats  out 
and  clear  of  the  cruiser,  but  she  keeled 
over  on  her  beam  ends,  and  so  of  all 
boats  we  lowered  those  on  the  starboard 
side  were  useless,  and  those  on  the  port 
side  were  crushed  as  soon  as  they 
touched  the  water. 

"  I  was  proud  to  be  among  such  com- 
rades. Everything  was  absolutely  in  per- 
fect order.  When  the  ship  was  struck 
a  fearful  explosion  followed,  and  grime 
and  dust  were  everywhere.  I  was  amid- 
ships at  the  time,  and  could  hardly  see 
to  grope  my  way  to  the  ship's  side.  I 
heard  orders  given  to  lower  the  boats. 


and  then  some  one  shouted,  '  Look  after 
yourselves!'    So  I  did  that. 

"  Most  of  the  men  on  board  were  mar- 
ried men.  We  saw  hundreds  in  the 
water,  but  we  were  afraid  to  pick  them 
up  as  our  boat  was  already  overcrowded. 
So  we  threw  our  lifebelts  to  them.  It 
was  all  we  could  do. 

"  The  weather  was  bitter  cold,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  many,  apart  from  those 
who  were  landed  at  Aberdeen,  were 
saved." 

Here  is  the  statement  of  a  rescued 
stoker:  "  When  the  explosion  occurred  I, 
along  with  others  who  were  in  the  engine 
room,  was  sent  flying  into  space  and 
was  stunned  for  a  time.  When  I  came 
to  my  senses  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  what  must  be  described  as  an 
absolute  inferno.  One  of  the  cylinders 
of  the  engine  had  been  completely 
wrecked,  and  steam  was  passing  out  in 
dense,  scalding  clouds.  The  horror  of 
the  situation  was  increased  when  a  tank 
of  oil  fuel  caught  fire,  and  the  flames 
advanced  with  frightful  rapidity. 

"  Seeing  that  there  was  not  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  doing  any  good  by  remain- 
ing in  what  was  obviously  a  deathtrap, 
I  determined  to  make  a  dash  for  it,  and 
I  scrambled  up  an  iron  ladder  to  the 
main  deck.  All  this  had  happened  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  but 
such  is  British  pluck,  coolness,  and  nerve 
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even  in  such  a  situation  that  the  com- 
mander and  other  officers  were  on  the 
bridge,  and  as  calmly  as  if  we  were  on 
fleet  manoeuvres  the  orders  were  given 
and  as  calmly  obeyed. 

"  The  buglers  sounded  a  stiff  call 
which  summoned  every  man  to  remain 
at  his  post.  During  the  first  minute  or 
two  many  of  us  believed  all  that  was 
wrong  was  a  boiler  explosion,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  cruiser  was 
making  water  on  the  starboard  side 
quickly  disabused  all  our  minds  of  this 
belief.  Realizing  the  actual  situation,  the 
commander  gave  orders  to  close  all  the 
watertight  doors.  Soon  after  that  came 
orders  to  abandon  the  ship  and  get  out 
the  boats. 

"  One  cutter  was  being  launched  from 
the  port  side,  but  the  Hawke  at  that 
moment  heeled  over  before  the  boat  could 
be  got  clear,  and  the  cutter  lurched 
against  the  cruiser's  side  and  stove  in 


one  or  two  of  her  planks.  As  the  Hawke 
went  down  a  small  pinnace  and  a  raft 
which  had  been  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency  floated  free,  but  such  was 
the  onrush  of  men  who  had  been  thrown 
into  the  water  that  both  were  over- 
crowded. On  the  raft  were  about  seventy 
men  knee  deep  in  water,  and  the  pinnace 
also  appeared  to  be  overfilled. 

"  When  those  who  managed  to  make 
their  way  into  the  cutter,  which  was  also 
in  grave  danger  of  being  overturned, 
caught  the  last  glimpse  of  these  two 
craft  they  were  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. The  cutter  moved  around  the 
wreck,  picking  up  as  many  survivors  as 
the  boat  would  hold.  All  those  aboard 
her  who  had  put  on  lifebelts  took  them 
off  and  threw  them  to  their  comrades 
who  were  struggling  in  the  water.  Oars 
and  other  movable  woodwork  also  were 
pitched  overboard  to  help  those  clinging 
to  the  wreckage,  many  of  whom  were 
seen  to  sink." 


The  Emden's  Last  Fight 

[By    the   Cable   Operator   at    Cocos    Islands.] 


KEELING,  Cocos  Islands,  Nov.  12, 
(Dispatch  to  The  London  Daily 
Chronicle.) — It  was  early  on 
Monday  that  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  German  cruiser  Emden 
broke  the  calm  of  these  isolated  little  isl- 
ands, which  the  distant  news  of  the  war 
had  hitherto  left  unruffled.  One  of  the 
islands  is  known  as  Direction  Island,  and 
here  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
has  a  cable  station  and  a  staff  engaged 
in  relaying  messages  between  Europe 
and  Australia.  Otherwise  the  inhabitants 
are  all  Malays,  with  the  exception  of  the 
descendants  of  June  Clunies  Ross,  a 
British  naval  officer  who  came  to  these 
islands  ninety  years  ago  and  founded 
the  line  of  "  Uncrowned  Kings." 

The  war  seemed  to  be  very  far  away. 
The  official  bulletins  passed  through  the 
cable  station,  but  they  gave  us  very  little 
real  news,  and  the  only  excitement  was 


when  it  was  rumored  that  the  company 
was  sending  out  rifles  in  case  of  a  raid 
on  the  stations,  and  orders  came  that  the 
beach  must  be  patrolled  by  parties  on 
the  lookout  for  Germans.  Then  we 
heard  from  Singapore  that  a  German 
cruiser  had  been  dispatched  to  these 
islands,  and  toward  the  end  of  August 
one  of  the  cable  staff  thought  he  saw 
searchlights  out  over  the  sea.  Then 
suddenly  we  were  awakened  from  our 
calm  and  were  made  to  feel  that  we  had 
suddenly  become  the  most  important 
place  in  the  whole  worldwide  war  area. 
At  6  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  a 
four-funneled .  cruiser  arrived  at  full 
speed  at  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon.  Our 
suspicions  were  aroused,  for  she  was 
flying  no  flag  and  her  fourth  funnel  was 
obviously  a  dummy  made  of  painted  can- 
vas. Therefore  we  were  not  altogether 
surprised   at   the  turn   of   events.     The 
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cruiser  at  once  lowere4  away  an  arm- 
ored launch  and  two  boats,  which  came 
ashore  and  landed  on  Coral  Beach  three 
officers  and  forty  men,  all  fully  armed 
and  having  four  Maxim  guns. 

The  Germans — for  all  doubt  about  the 
mysterious  cruiser  was  now  at  end — at 
once  rushed  up  to  the  cable  station,  and, 
entering  the  office,  turned  out  the  op- 
erators, smashed  the  instruments,  and 
set  armed  guards  over  all  the  buildings. 
All  the  knives  and  firearms  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  cable  staff  were  at  once 
confiscated. 

I  should  say  here  that,  in  spite  of  the 
excitement  on  the  outside,  all  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  cable  office  as 
usual  right  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
Germans  burst  in.  A  general  call  was 
sent  out  just  before  the  wireless  appa- 
ratus was  blown  up. 

The  whole  of  the  staff  was  placed  un- 
der an  armed  guard  while  the  instru- 
ments were  being  destroyed,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  Germans,  working  in 
well-disciplined  fashion  under  their  of- 
ficers, were  most  civil.  There  was  no 
such  brutality  as  we  hear  characterizes 
the  German  Army's  behavior  toward 
civilians,  and  there  were  no  attempts  at 
pillaging. 

While  the  cable  station  was  being  put 
out  of  action  the  crew  of  the  launch 
g^ppled  for  the  cables  and  endeavored 
to  cut  them,  but  fortunately  without  suc- 
cess. The  electrical  stores  were  then 
blown  up. 

At  9  A.  M.  we  heard  the  sound  of  a 
siren  from  the  Emden,  and  this  was  evi- 
dently the  signal  to  the  landing  party  to 
return  to  the  ship,  for  they  at  once 
dashed  for  the  boats,  but  the  Emden  got 
under  way  at  once  and  the  boats  were 
left  behind. 

Looking  to  the  eastward,  we  could  see 
the  reason  for  this  sudden  departure,  for 
a  warship,  which  we  afterward  learned 
was  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  was 
coming  up  at  full  speed  in  pursuit.  The 
Emden  did  not  wait  to  discuss  matters, 
but,  firing  her  first  shot  at  a  range  of 


about  3,700  yards,  steamed  north  as  hard 
as  sne  could  go. 

At  first  the  firing  of  the  Emden 
seemed  excellent,  while  that  of  the  Syd- 
ney was  somewhat  erratic.  This,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Australian  cruiser's  range- 
finder  was  put  out  of  action  by  one  of 
the  only  two  shots  the  Germans  got 
home.  However,  the  British  gunners 
soon  overcame  any  difficulties  that  this 
may  have  caused  and  settled  down  to 
their  work,  so  that  before  long  two  of 
the  Emden's  funnels  had  been  shot  away. 
She  also  lost  one  of  her  masts  quite 
early  in  the  fight.  Both  blazing  away 
with  their  big  guns,  the  two  cruisers  dis- 
appeared below  the  horizon,  the  Emden 
being  on  fire. 

After  the  great  naval  duel  passed  from 
our  sight  and  we  could  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  portion  of  the  German  crew 
that  had  been  left  behind,  we  found  that 
these  men  had  put  off  in  their  boats 
obedient  to  the  signal  of  the  siren,  but 
when  their  ship  steamed  off  without 
them  they  could  do  nothing  else  but 
come  ashore  again.  On  relanding  they 
lined  up  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  evi- 
dently determined  to  fight  to  the  finish 
if  the  British  cruiser  sent  a  party  ashore, 
but  the  dueling  cruiser  had  disappeared, 
and  at  6  P.  M.  the  German  raiders 
embarked  on  the  old  schooner  Ayessa, 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  "  un- 
crowned king "  of  the  islands.  Seizing 
a  quantity  of  clothes  and  stores,  they 
sailed  out,  and  have  not  been  seen  since. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  Nov. 
10,  we  saw  the  Sydney  returning,  and 
at  8:45  A.  M.  she  anchored  off  the  island. 
From  various  members  of  the  crew 
I  gathered  some  details  of  the  running 
fight  with  the  Emden.  The  Sydney, 
having  an  advantage  in  speed,  was  able 
to  keep  out  of  range  of  the  Emden's 
guns  and  to  bombard  her  with  her  own 
heavier  metal.  The  engagement  lasted 
eighty  minutes,  the  Emden  finally  run- 
ning ashore  on  North  Keeling  Island  and 
becoming  an  utter  wreck. 

Only  two  German  shots  proved  effec- 
tive. One  of  these  failed  to  explode,  but 
smashed  the  main  range  finder  and  killed 
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one  man.     The  other  killed  three  men 
and  wounded  fourteen. 

Each  of  the  cruisers  attempted  to  tor- 
pedo the  other,  but  both  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  duel  proved  a  contest  in 
hard  pounding  at  long  range.  The  Syd- 
ney's speed  during  the  fighting  was 
twenty-six  knots  and  the  Emden's  twen- 
ty-four knots,  the  British  ship's  superi- 
ority of  two  knots  enabling  her  to  choose 
the  range  at  which  the  battle  should  be 


fought,   and   to  make  the  most   of  her 
superior  guns. 

The  Sydney  left  here  at  11  A.  M.  Tues- 
day in  the  hope  of  picking  up  any  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Buresk,  the  collier  that 
had  been  in  attendance  on  the  Emden  and 
was  sunk  after  an  engagement  on  the 
previous  day.  Finally,  with  a  number 
of  wounded  prisoners  on  board,  the  Syd- 
ney left  here  yesterday,  and  our  few 
hours  of  war  excitement  were  over. 


Crowds  See  the  Niger  Sink 

[By  a  Correspondent  of  The  London  Daily  Chronicle.] 


DEAL,  England,  Nov.  11.— By  the 
destruction  of  the  British  tor- 
pedo gunboat  Niger,  which  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  sub- 
marine in  the  Downs  this  afternoon,  the 
realities  of  war  were  brought  home  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Deal  and  Walmer. 

A  loud  explosion  was  heard  from  the 
gunboat  as  she  lay  off  the  Deal  pier, 
and  great  volumes  of  smoke  enveloped 
the  vessel.  When  the  smoke  cleared  the 
Niger  was  observed  to  be  settling  down 
forward.  Men,  women,  and  children 
rushed  to  the  sea  front,  exclaiming  that 
the  vessel  had  been  torpedoed  or  mined. 
They  soon  realized  that  the  Niger  was 
doomed.  The  Deal  and  Kingsdown  life- 
boats as  well  as  boats  from  other  parts 
of  the  beach  were  launched  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  sailors. 

Consternation  and  almost  panic  pre- 
vailed among  the  hundreds  who  stood 
watching  the  ghastly  sight  from  the 
beach.  Fortunately,  the  North  Deal  gal- 
ley Hope,  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Budd,  lay  at  anchor  near  the  spot,  wait- 
ing to  land  the  pilot  from  a  London 
steamer  which  was  going  down  the  chan- 
nel. When  the  boatmen  realized  that  the 
Niger  had  been  hit  by  a  submarine  or 
mine,  to  use  their  own  expression,  they 
rowed  like  the  very  devil. 

"  We  saw  the  sailors,"  said  Capt.  Budd, 
"  jumping  from  the  vessel's  side  in 
dozens.     As  we  neared  the  fast-disap- 


pearing vessel  we  came  upon  swarms  of 
men  struggling  in  the  sea  and  heroically 
helping  to  support  each  other.  Some 
were  fully  dressed,  others  only  partly  so. 
They  were  clinging  to  pieces  of  wreck- 
age and  deck  furniture,  and  some  were  in 
lifeboats. 

"  It  was  a  heartrending  spectacle.  The 
men  were  so  thick  in  the  water  that  they 
grasped  at  our  oars  as  we  dipped  them 
in  the  sea.  We  rescued  so  many  and  our 
own  boat  got  so  choked  that  we  could  not 
move.  With  our  own  gunwale  only  just 
out  of  the  water,  we  were  in  danger  of 
sinking  ourselves. 

"  We  called  to  the  men  that  we  could 
take  no  more  in  or  we  should  sink  our- 
selves, but  they  continued  to  pour  over 
the  sides,  and  some  hung  to  the  stern  of 
our  boat.  We  had  about  fifty  on  board. 
Never  had  there  been  so  many  in  the 
boat  before.  One  burly  sailor,  whom  we 
told  to  wait  until  the  next  boat  came 
along,  laughingly  remared  while  he  was 
in  the  water,  *  All  right,  Cocky,  I  will 
hold  on  by  my  eyebrows,'  and  he  drifted 
to  another  galley.  Another  Deal  boat 
then  came  along  and  relieved  us  of  some 
of  our  men. 

"  Suddenly  we  heard  a  shout,  and, 
looking  around,  saw  the  commander  of 
the  Niger  waving  and  beckoning  to  us 
from  the  stern  of  the  sinking  ship.  We 
could  not  go  to  him  because  our  craft 
was  so   heavily   laden.     Another   galley 
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then  came  along,  and,  after  taking  out 
some  of  our  men,  together  with  those 
who  were  hanging  on  to  our  sides,  we 
went  closer  to  the  sinking  gunboat  and 
took  off  some  more  men,  and  at  the  Cap- 
tain's special  request  we  waited  until 
he  took  a  final  look  around  to  see  if 
there  were  any  more  men  left  on  board 
the  vessel. 

"  By  this  time  the  ship  was  very  near- 
ly under  water,  and  we  shouted  to  him 
to  hurry  up,  as  the  Niger  had  turned  over 
on  her  side  and  was  likely  to  go  down 
at  any  moment.  That  brave  Captain 
only  just  managed  to  jump  in  time,  when 
the  gunboat  gave  a  lurch  and  sank  on 
her  side  in  eight  fathoms  of  water.  We 
were  proud  to  rescue  that  Captain,  for 
he  was  a  true  sailor." 

The  other  boats  which  picked  up  men 
were  the  Maple  Leaf,  the  motor  boat 
Naru,  the  Annie,  the  May,  and  the  Deal 
lifeboat. 

The  rescuing  party  saw  one  dead  sailor 
floating   by. 

The  majority  of  those  rescued  re- 
ceived first  aid  on  being  landed  at  North 
Deal,  and  then  they  were  taken  in  am- 
bulances to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Wal- 
mer. 

One  survivor,  replying  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Niger  was  torpedoed 
or  mined,  replied: 

"  Torpedoed,  Sir.  With  the  exception 
of  the  watch  and  the  gun  crews  all  were 


below  at  the  time.  The  first  order  we 
received  was  to  close  the  watertight 
doors." 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  at  present 
only  one  man  is  missing.  Four  or  five 
have  been  landed  at  Ramsgate.  The 
crew  is  said  to  have  numbered  ninety-six 
officers  and  men. 

The  sinking  of  the  Niger  came  with 
tragic  swiftness.  It  was  comparatively 
a  fine,  peaceful  day,  and  the  people  were 
resting  on  the  promenade  enjoying  sea 
and  fresh  air.  Anglers — men  and  women 
— were  calmly  fishing  from  the  pier.  One 
angler  whom  I  interviewed  this  evening 
said: 

"  I  had  just  baited  my  line  and  cast  it 
out  when  I  heard  two  loud  reports,  like 
an  explosion.  I  looked  seaward  and  saw 
the  Niger,  only  a  mile  away,  enveloped 
in  smoke  or  steam.  When  it  had  cleared 
away,  I  said  to  my  fellow-anglers,  *  Oh, 
he  is  letting  off  steam!  When  I  looked 
at  her  again  I  was  startled  to  notice  that 
she  was  lower  in  the  water.  Fortunately 
I  had  slung  across  my  shoulder  a  pair 
of  glasses,  and,  on  looking  at  the  vessel 
through  them,  I  noticed  that  they  were 
attempting  to  lower  the  boats,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  stood  at  attention 
on  the  deck.  We  could  see  that  the  ves- 
sel was  sinking,  and  the  lifeboats  and 
other  boats  were  hastening  to  the  rescue. 

"  The  vessel  then  gradually  disap- 
peared, bow  first,  and  after  about  fifteen 
minutes  not  a  sign  of  her  remained." 


Lieut.  Weddigen's  Own  Story 

By  Herbert  B.  Swope. 

[Copyright.  1914.   by  The  Press  Publishing  Company   (The  New  York  World).] 


BERLIN,  Sept.  30.— Through  the 
kindness  of  the  German  Ad- 
miralty I  am  able  to  tell  exclu- 
sively the  story  of  Capt.  Lieut. 
Otto  Weddigen,  commander  of  the  now 
world  famous  submarine  U-9,  whose  feat 
in  destroying  three  English  cruisers  has 
lifted  the  German  Navy  to  a  lofty  place 
in  sea  history. 


There  is  an  inviolable  rule  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  Navy  prohibiting  officers 
from  talking  of  their  oxploits,  but  be- 
cause of  the  special  nature  of  Weddigen's 
exploit  an  exception  was  made,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  Count  von 
Oppersdorf  The  World  was  granted  the 
right  of  first  telling  Weddigen's  remark- 
able story. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lieut. 
Weddigen's  account  has  been  officially 
announced  and  verified  by  German  Navy 
Headquarters.  That  will  explain  why 
certain  details  must  be  omitted,  since 
they  are  of  importance  if  further  sub- 
marine excursions  are  undertaken  against 
the  British  fleet.  Following  is  Weddi- 
gen's tale,  supplemented  by  the  Admiral- 
ty Intelligence  Department: 

By  CAPT.  LIEUT.  OTTO  WEDDIGEN. 
Commander  of  the  German  Submarine  U-9. 

I  am  32  years  old  and  have  been  in  th« 
navy  for  years.  For  the  last  five  years 
I  have  been  attached  to  the  submarine 
flotilla,  and  have  been  most  interested 
in  that  branch  of  the  navy.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  our  undersea  boats 
were  rendezvoused  at  certain  harbors  in 
the  North  Sea,  the  names  of  which  I  am 
restrained  from  divulging. 

Each  of  us  felt  and  hoped  that  the 
Fatherland  might  be  benefited  by  such 
individual  efforts  of  ours  as  were  pos- 
sible at  a  time  when  our  bigger  sisters 
of  the  fleet  were  prohibited  from  ac- 
tivity. So  we  awaited  commands  from 
the  Admiralty,  ready  for  any  undertak- 
ing that  promised  to  do  for  the  imperial 
navy  what  our  brothers  of  the  army 
were  so  gloriously  accomplishing. 

It  has  already  been  told  how  I  was 
married  at  the  home  of  my  brother  in 
Wilhelmshaven  to  my  boyhood  sweet- 
heart, Miss  Prete  of  Hamburg,  on  Aug. 
16. 

Before  that  I  had  been  steadily  on  duty 
with  my  boat,  and  I  had  to  leave  again 
the  next  day  after  my  marriage.  But 
both  my  bride  and  I  wanted  the  ceremony 
to  take  place  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
it  did,  although  within  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter  I  had  to  go  away  on  a  venture 
that  gave  a  good  chance  of  making  my 
new  wife  a  widow.  But  she  was  as  firm 
as  I  was  that  my  first  duty  was  to  an- 
swer the  call  of  our  country,  and  she 
waved  me  away  from  the  dock  with 
good-luck  wishes. 

I  set  out  from  a  North  Sea  port  on  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and  set 
my  course  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
The  name  of  the  port  I  cannot  state  of- 
ficially, but  it  has  been  guessed  at;  nor 


am  I  permitted  to  say  defmitely  just 
when  we  started,  but  it  was  not  many 
days  before  the  morning  of  Sept.  22 
when  I  fell  in  with  my  quarry. 

When  I  started  from  home  the  fact 
was  kept  quiet  and  a  heavy  sea  helped 
to  keep  the  secret,  but  when  the  action 
began  the  sun  was  bright  and  the  water 
smooth — not  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  submarine  work. 

I  had  sighted  several  ships  during  my 
passage,  but  they  were  not  what  I  was 
seeking.  English  torpedo  boats  cam& 
within  my  reach,  but  I  felt  there  was 
bigger  game  further  on,  so  on  I  went. 
I  traveled  on  the  surface  except  when 
we  sighted  vessels,  and  then  I  sub- 
merged, not  even  showing  my  periscope, 
except  when  it  was  necessary  to  take 
bearings.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  -6 
on  the  morning  of  last  Tuesday  when 
I  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  big  cruisers 
of  the  enemy. 

I  was  then  eighteen  sea  miles  north- 
west of  the  Hook  of  Holland.  I  had 
then  traveled  considerably  more  than 
200  miles  from  my  base.  My  boat  was 
one  of  an  old  type,  but  she  had  been 
built  on  honor,  and  she  was  behaving 
beautifully.  I  had  been  going  ahead 
partly  submerged,  with  about  five  feet 
of  my  periscope  showing.  Almost  im- 
mediately I  caught  sight  of  the  first 
cruiser  and  two  others.  I  submerged 
completely  and  laid  my  course  so  as  to 
bring  up  in  the  centre  of  the  tVio,  which 
held  a  sort  of  triangular  formation.  I 
could  see  their  gray-black  sides  riding 
high  over  the  water. 

When  I  first  sighted  them  they  were 
near  enough  for  torpedo  work,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  my  aim  sure,  so  I  went 
down  and  in  on  them.  I  had  taken  the 
position  of  the  three  ships  before  sub- 
merging, and  I  succeeded  in  getting  an- 
other flash  through  my  periscope  before 
I  began  action.  I  soon  reached  what  I 
regarded  as  a  good  shooting  point. 

[The  officer  is  not  permitted  to  give 
this  distance,  but  it  is  understood  to 
have  been  considerably  less  than  a  mile, 
although  the  German  torpedoes  have  an 
effective  range  of  four  miles.J 

Then  I  loosed  one  of  my  torpedoes  at 
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the  middle  ship.  I  was  then  about  twelve 
feet  under  water,  and  f^ot  the  shot  off 
in  good  shape,  my  men  handling  the  boat 
as  if  she  had  been  a  skiff.  I  climbed 
to  the  surface  to  get  a  sight  throu»;h  my 
tube  of  the  effect,  and  discovered  that 
the  shot  had  gone  straight  and  true, 
striking  the  ship,  which  I  later  learned 
was  the  Aboukir,  under  one  of  her  maga- 
zines, which  in  exploding  helped  the  tor- 
pedo's work  of  destruction. 

There  was  a  fountain  of  water,  a 
burst  of  smoke,  a  flash  of  fire,  and  part 
of  the  cruiser  rose  in  the  air.  Then  I 
heard  a  roar  and  felt  reverberations  sent 
through  the  water  by  the  detonation. 
She  had  been  broken  apart,  and  sank  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  Abouk*r  had  been 
stricken  in  a  vital  spot  and  by  an  un- 
seen force;  that  made  the  blow  all  the 
greater. 

Her  crew  were  brave,  and  even  with 
death  staring  them  in  the  face  kept  to 
their  posts,  ready  to  handle  their  useless 
guns,  for  I  submerged  at  once.  But  I 
had  stayed  on  top  long  enough  to  see  the 
other  cruisers,  which  I  learned  were  the 
Cressy  and  the  Hogue,  turn  and  steam 
full  speed  to  their  dying  sister,  whose 
plight  they  could  not  understand,  unless 
it  had  been  due  to  an  accident. 

The  ships  came  on  a  mission  of  inquiry 
and  rescue,  for  many  of  the  Aboukir's 
crew  were  now  in  the  water,  the  order 
having  been  given,  "  Each  man  for  him- 
self." 

But  soon  the  other  two  English  cruisers 
learned  what  had  brought  about  the  de- 
struction so  suddenly. 

As  I  reached  my  torpedo  depth  I  sent 
a  second  charge  at  the  nearest  of  the 
oncoming  vessels,  which  was  the  Hogfue. 
The  English  were  playing  my  game,  for 
I  had  scarcely  to  move  out  of  my  posi- 
tion, which  was  a  great  aid,  since  it 
helped  to  keep  me  from  detection. 

On  board  my  little  boat  the  spirit  of 
the  German  Navy  was  to  be  seen  in  its 
best  form.  With  enthusiasm  every  man 
held  himself  in  check  and  gave  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  attack  on  the  Hogue  went  true. 
But  this  time  I  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantageous   aid    of    having    the    torpedo 


detonate  under  the  magazine,  so  for 
twenty  minutes  the  Hog^ue  lay  wounded 
and  helpless  on  the  surface  before  she 
heaved,  half  turned  over  and  sank. 

But  this  time,  the  third  cruiser  knew  of 
course  that  the  enemy  was  upon  her  and 
she  sought  as  best  she  could  to  defend 
herself.  She  loosed  her  torpedo  defense 
batteries  on  boats,  starboard  and  port, 
and  stood  her  ground  as  if  more  anxious 
to  help  the  many  sailors  who  were  in 
the  water  than  to  save  herself.  In  com- 
mon with  the  method  of  defending  her- 
self against  a  submarine  attack,  she 
steamed  in  a  zigzag  course,  and  this 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  hold  my  tor- 
pedoes until  I  could  lay  a  true  course 
for  them,  which  also  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  get  nearer  to  the  Cressy.  I 
had  come  to  the  surface  for  a  view  and 
saw  how  wildly  the  fire  was  being  sent 
from  the  ship.  Small  wonder  that  was 
when  they  did  not  know  where  to  shoot, 
although  one  shot  went  unpleasantly 
near  us. 

When  I  got  within  suitable  range  I 
sent  away  my  third  attack.  This  time 
I  sent  a  second  torpedo  after  the  first  to 
make  the  strike  doubly  certain.  My  crew 
were  aiming  like  sharpshooters  and  both 
torpedos  went  to  their  bullseye.  My  luck 
was  with  me  again,  for  the  enemy  was 
made  useless  and  at  once  began  sinking 
by  her  head.  Then  she  careened  far  over, 
but  all  the  while  her  men  stayed  at  the 
puns  looking  for  their  invisible  foe.  They 
were  brave  and  true  to  their  country's 
sea  traditions.  Then  she  eventually  suf- 
fered a  boiler  explosion  and  completely 
turned  turtle.  With  her  keel  uppermost 
she  floated  uutil  the  air  got  out  from 
under  her  and  then  she  sank  with  a  loud 
sound,  as  if  from  a  creature  in  pain. 

The  whole  affair  had  taken  less  than 
one  hour  from  the  time  of  shooting  off 
the  first  torpedo  until  the  Cressy  went 
to  the  bottom.  Not  one  of  the  three  had 
been  able  to  use  any  of  its  big  guns.  I 
knew  the  wireless  of  the  three  cruisers 
had  been  calling  for  aid.  I  was  still  quite 
able  to  defend  myself,  but  I  knew  that 
news  of  the  disaster  would  call  many 
English    submarines    and    torpedo    boat 
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destroyers,  so,  having  done  my  appointed 
work,  I  set  my  course  for  home. 

My  surmise  was  right,  for  before  I 
got  very  far  some  British  cruisers  and 
destroyers  were  on  the  spot,  and  the 
destroyers  took  up  the  chase.  I  kept 
under  water  most  of  the  way,  but  man- 
aged to  get  off  a  wireless  to  the  German 
fleet  that  I  was  heading  homeward  and 
being  pursued.  I  hoped  to  entice  the 
enemy,  by  allowing  them  now  and  then 
a  glimpse  of  me,  into  the  zone  in  which 
they  might  be  exposed  to  capture  or  de- 
struction by  German  warships,  but,  al- 
though their  destroyers  saw  me  plainly 
at  dusk  on  the  22d  and  made  a  final 
effort  to  stop  me,  they  abandoned  the 
attempt,  as  it  was  taking  them  too  far 
from  safety  and  needlessly  exposing 
them  to  attack  from  our  fleet  and  sub- 
marines. 

How  much  they  feared  our  submarines 
and  how  wide  was  the  agitation  caused 
by  good  little  U-9  is  shown  by.  the  Eng- 
lish reports  that  a  whole  flotilla  of  Ger- 


man submarines  had  attacked  the  cruis- 
ers and  that  this  flotilla  had  approached 
under  cover  of  the  flag  of  Holland. 

These  reports  were  absolutely  untrue. 
U-9  was  the  only  submarine  on  deck, 
and  she  flew  the  flag  she  still  flies — the 
German  naval  ensign — which  I  hope  to 
keep  forever  as  a  glorious  memento  and 
as  an  inspiration  for  devotion  to  the 
Fatherland. 

I  reached  the  home  port  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d,  and  on  the  24th  went 
to  Wilhelmshaven,  to  find  that  news  of 
my  effort  had  become  public.  My  wife, 
dry  eyed  when  I  went  away,  met  me 
with  tears.  Then  I  learned  that  my  little 
vessel  and  her  brave  crew  had  won  the 
plaudit  of  the  Kaiser,  who  conferred  upon 
each  of  my  co-workers  the  Iron  Cross  of 
the  second  class  and  upon  me  the  Iron 
Cross  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

[Weddigren  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  Ger- 
many. He  also  wears  a  medal  for  life- 
saving.  Counting  himself,  Weddigen  had 
twenty-six  men.  The  limit  of  time  that  his 
ship  is  capable  of  staying  below  the  surfaca 
is  about  six  hours.] 


THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  AN  OLD 
SOLDIER. 


By  O.  C.  A.  CHILD. 

YOU  need   not  watch  for  silver  in  your 
hair. 
Or  try   to   smooth   the   wrinkles   from 
your  eyes. 
Or  wonder  if  you're  getting  quite  too  spare, 
Or  if  your  mount  can  bear  a  man  your  sl7:e. 

You'll  never  come  to  shirk  the  fastest  flight, 
To^uery  if  she  really  cares  to  dance. 

To  find  your  eye  less  keen  upon  the  sight. 
Or  lose  your  tennis  wrist  or  golfing  stance. 

For  you  the  music  ceased  on  highest  note — 
Your  charge  had  won,  you'd  scattered  them 
like  sand, 

And  then  a  little  whisper  in  your  throat. 
And  you  asleep,  your  cheek  upon  your  hand. 

Thrice  happy  fate,  you  met  it  in  full  cry. 
Young,   eager,   loved,   your  glltt'ring  world 
all  Joy — 
You  ebbed  not  out,  you  died  when  tide  was 
high. 
An  old  campaigner  envies  you,  my  boy ! 


The  War  at  Home 

How  It  Affects  the  Countries  Whose  Men  Are  At  the  Front. 

The  Effects  of  War  in  Four  Countries 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

[From  The   New   York   Tmies,    Dec.   2,   1914.] 


[The  following  atory  of  conditions  in  Bel- 
gium, Germanu,  Frauce,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land teas  sent  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb  of  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Poat  to  the  Aerican  Red  Cross, 
to  be  used  in  bringinn  home  to  Americana  ur- 
gent need  for  relief  in  the  coutitriea  affected 
by  the  great  tear.  Red  Croaa  contributions 
for  suffering  non-combatants  are  received  at 
the  Red  Cross  offices  in  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Building,  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street.  Such  contributions  should  be  ad' 
dressed  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Treasurer,  and, 
if  desired,  the  giver  can  designate  the  country 
to  the  relief  of  which  he  wishes  the  donation 
applied.] 

RECENTLY  I  have  been  in  four  of 
the  countries  concerned  in  the 
present  war — Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  I  was 
also  in  Holland,  having  traversed  it  from 
end  to  end  within  a  week  after  the  fall 
of  Antwerp,  when  every  road  coming  up 
out  of  the  south  was  filled  with  Belgian 
refugees. 

In  Belgium  I  saw  this: 
Homeless  men,  women,  and  children  by 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Many  of  them  had  been  prosperous,  a 
few  had  been  wealthy,  practically  all  had 
been  comfortable.  Now,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  they  stood  all  upon  one 
common  plane  of  misery.  They  had  lost 
their  homes,  their  farms,  their  work- 
shops, their  livings,  and  their  means  of 
making  livings. 

I  saw  them  tramping  aimlessly  along 
wind-swept,  rain-washed  roads,  fleeing 
from  burning  and  devastated  villages.  I 
saw  them  sleeping  in  open  fields  upon 
the  miry  earth,  with  no  cover  and  no 
shelter.  I  saw  them  herded  together  in 
the  towns  and  cities  to  which  many  of 
them  ultimately  fled,  existing  God  alone 


knows  how.  I  saw  them — ragged,  fur- 
tive scarecrows — prowling  in  the  shat- 
tered ruins  of  their  homes,  seeking  sal- 
vage where  there  was  no  salvage  to  be 
found.  I  saw  them  living  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  upon  such  things  as  the 
beasts  of  the  field  would  reject. 

I  saw  them  standing  in  long  lines  wait- 
ing for  their  poor  share  of  the  dole  of 
a  charity  which  already  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. I  saw  their  towns  when  hardly 
one  stone  stood  upon  another.  I  saw 
their  abandoned  farm  lands,  where  the 
harvests  rotted  in  the  furrows  and  the 
fruit  hung  mildewed  and  ungathered 
upon  the  trees.  I  saw  their  cities  where 
trade  was  dead  and  credit  was  a  thing 
which  no  longer  existed.  I  saw  them 
staggering  from  weariness  and  from  the 
weakness  of  hunger.  I  saw  all  these 
sights  repeated  and  multiplied  infinitely 
— yes,  and  magnified,  too— but  not  once 
did  I  see  a  man  or  woman  or  even  a 
child  that  wept  or  cried  out. 

If  the  Belgian  soldiers  won  the  world'si 
admiration  by  the  resistance  which  they 
made  against  tremendously  overpower- 
ing numbers,  the  people  of  Belgium — the 
families  of  their  soldiers — should  have 
the  world's  admiration  and  pity  for  the 
courage,  the  patience,  and  the  fortitude 
they  have  displayed  under  the  load  of  an 
affliction  too  dolorous  for  any  words  to 
describe,  too  terrible  for  any  imagina- 
tion to  picture. 

In  France  I  saw  a  pastoral  land  over- 
run by  soldiers  and  racked  by  war  until 
it  seemed  the  very  earth  would  cry  out 
for  mercy.  I  saw  a  country  literally 
stripped  of  its  men  in   order  that  the 
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regiments  might  be  filled.  I  saw  women 
hourly  striving  to  do  the  ordained  work 
of  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and 
sons,  hourly  piecing  together  the  jarred 
and  broken  fragments  of  their  lives.  I 
saw  countless  villages  turned  into  smok- 
ing, filthy,  ill-smelling  heaps  of  ruins. 
I  saw  schools  that  were  converted  into 
hospitals  and  factories  changed  into 
barracks. 

I  saw  the  industries  that  were  aban- 
doned and  the  shops  that  were  bare  of 
customers,  the  shopkeepers  standing  be- 
fore empty  shelves  looking  bankruptcy 
in  the  face.  I  saw  the  unburied  dead 
lying  between  battle  lines,  where  for 
weeks  they  had  lain,  and  where  for 
weeks,  and  perhaps  months  to  come, 
they  would  continue  to  lie,  and  I  saw 
the  graves  of  countless  numbers  of  other 
dead  who  were  so  hurriedly  and  care- 
lessly buried  that  their  limbs  in  places 
protruded  through  the  soil,  poisoning  the 
air  with  hideous  smells  and  giving  abun- 
dant promise  of  the  pestilence  which 
must  surely  follow.  I  saw  districts  noted 
for  their  fecundity  on  the  raw  edge  of 
famine,  and  a  people  proverbial  for  their 
light-heartedness  who  had  forgotten  how 
to  smile. 

In  Germany  I  saw  innumerable  men 
maimed  and  mutilated  in  every  conceiv- 
able fashion.  I  saw  these  streams  of 
wounded  pouring  back  from  the  front 
endlessly.  In  two  days  I  saw  trains  bear- 
ing 14,000  wounded  men  passing  through 
one  town.  I  saw  people  of  all  classes 
undergoing  privations  and  enduring  hard- 
ships in  order  that  the  forces  at  the 
front  might  have  food  and  supplies.  I 
saw  thousands  of  women  wearing  wid- 
.ow's  weeds,  and  thousands  of  children 
who  had  been  orphaned. 

I  saw  great  hosts  of  prisoners  of  war 
on  their  way  to  prison  camps,  where  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  they  must 
forego  all  hope  of  having  for  months,  and 
perhaps  years,  those  small  creature  com- 
forts which  make  life  endurable  to  a 
civilized  human  being.  I  saw  them, 
crusted  with  dirt,  worn  with  incredible 
exertions,  alive  with  crawling  vermin, 
their  uniforms  already  in  tatters,  and 
their  broken  shoes  falling  off  their  feet. 


On  the  day  before  I  quit  German  soil 
— the  war  being  then  less  than  three 
months  old — I  counted,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  ride  through  the  City  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  two  convalescent  soldiers  who 
were  totally  blind,  three  who  had  lost 
an  arm,  and  one,  a  boy  of  18  or  there- 
about, who  had  lost  both  arms.  How 
many  men  less  badly  injured  I  saw  in 
that  afternoon  I  do  not  know;  I  hesitate 
even  to  try  to  estimate  the  total  figure 
for  fear  I  might  be  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion. 

In  Holland  I  saw  the  people  of  an  al- 
ready crowded  country  wrestling  valor- 
ously  with  the  problem  of  striving  to  feed 
and  house  and  care  for  the  enormous 
numbers  of  penniless  refugees  who  had 
come  out  of  Belgium.  I  saw  worn-out 
groups  of  peasants  huddled  on  railroad 
platforms  and  along  the  railroad  tracks, 
too  weary  to  stir  another  step. 

In  England  I  saw  still  more  thousands 
of  these  refugees,  bewildered,  broken  by 
misfortune,  owning  only  what  they  wore 
upon  their  backs,  speaking  an  alien 
tongue,  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  I 
saw,  as  I  have  seen  in  Holland,  people  of 
all  classes  giving  of  their  time,  their 
means,  and  their  services  to  provide  some 
temporary  relief  for  these  poor  wan- 
derers who  were  without  a  country.  I 
saw  the  new  recruits  marching  off,  and 
I  knew  that  for  the  children  many  of 
them  were  leaving  behind  there  would  be 
no  Santa  Glaus  unless  the  American  peo- 
ple out  of  the  fullness  of  their  own  abun- 
dance filled  the  Christmas  stockings  and 
stocked  the  Christmas  larders. 

And  seeing  these  things,  I  realized  how 
tremendous  was  the  need  for  organized 
and  systematic  aid  then  and  how  enor- 
mously that  need  would  grow  when  Win- 
ter came — when  the  soldiers  shivered  in 
the  trenches,  and  the  hospital  supplies 
ran  low,  as  indeed  they  have  before  now 
begun  to  run  low,  and  the  winds  searched 
through  the  holes  made  by  the  cannon 
balls  and  struck  at  the  women  and  chil- 
dren cowering  in  their  squalid  and  des- 
olated homes.  From  my  own  experiences 
and  observations  I  knew  that  more 
nurses,    more    surgeons,    more    surgical 
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necessities,  and  yet  more,  past  all  cal- 
culatinfr.  would  be  sorely  needed  when 
the  plague  and  famine  and  cold  came 
to  take  their  toll  amonj^  armies  that 
already  were  thinned  by  sickness  and 
wounds. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva,  gives  aid  to  the 
invalided  and  the  injured  soldiers  of  any 
army  and  all  the  armies.     If  any  small 


word  from  me,  attempting  to  describe 
actual  conditions,  can  be  of  value  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  its  campaign  of 
mercy,  I  write  it  gladly.  I  wish  only  that 
I  had  the  power  to  write  lines  which 
would  make  the  American  people  see  the 
situation  as  it  is  now — which  would  make 
them  understand  how  infinitely  worse 
that  situation  must  surely  become  during 
the  next  few  months. 


How  Paris  Dropped  Gayety 

By  Anne  Rittenhouse. 

[Prom  The  New  York  Timks,  Sept.  2.?,  1914.] 


ON  Friday  night  the  Grand  Boule- 
vards were  alive  with  people, 
motors,  voitures,  singing,  danc- 
ing, and  each  cafe  thronged  by 
the  gayest  light  hearts  in  the  world. 

On  Saturday  night  the  boulevards 
were  thronged  with  growling,  ominous, 
surging  crowds,  with  faces  like  those  of 
the  Commune,  speaking  strong  words 
for  and  against  war. 

On  Sunday  night  mobs  tore  down 
signs,  broke  windows,  shouted  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  those  who  belonged  to  a  nation  that 
France  thought  had  plunged  their  coun- 
try into  ghastly  war.  Aliens  sought 
shelter;  hotels  closed  their  massive  doors 
intended  for  defense.  Mounted  troops 
corralled  the  mobs  as  cowboys  round 
up  belligerent  cattle.  Detached  groups 
smashed  and  mishandled  things  that 
came  in  the  way. 

Monday  night  a  calm  so  intense  that 
one  felt  frightened.  Boulevards  desert- 
ed, cafes  closed,  hotels  shuttered.  Patrols 
of  the  Civil  Garde  in  massed  formation. 
France  was  keeping  her  pledge  to  high 
civilization.  Yellow  circulars  were  pasted 
on  the  buildings  warning  all  that  France 
was  in  danger  and  appealing  by  that 
token  to  all  male  citizens  to  guard  the 
women  and  the  weak. 

At  daylight  only  was  the  dead  silence 
broken;    France    was    marching   to   war 


at  that  hour.  Will  any  one  who  was 
here  forget  that  daily  daybreak  tramp, 
that  measured  march  of  the  thousands 
going  to  the  front?  Cavalry  with  the 
sun  striking  the  helmets;  infantry  with 
their  scarlet  overcoats  too  large;  aviators 
with  their  boxed  machines,  the  stormy 
petrels  of  modern  war;  and  the  dogs, 
veritably  the  dogs  of  war,  going  on  the 
humanest  mission  of  all,  to  search  for 
the  wounded  in  the  woods  of  battle. 

And,  side  by  side  with  the  marching 
millions,  on  the  pavement,  were  the 
women  belonging  to  them;  the  women 
who  were  to  stay  behind. 

As  though  the  Judgment  Trumpet  had 
sounded,  France  was  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  added  to  that 
subconscious  terror  that  lurked  in  every 
American  soul  of  another  revolution — a 
terror  that  was  dispelled  after  the  third 
day  when  France  reached  out  her  long 
arm  and  mobilized  her  people  into  a 
strong  component  whole  with  but  one 
heart,  was  an  inexplainable  dread  of  this 
terrible  calm. 

We  knew  about  trained  armies  going 
to  war,  but  here  was  a  situation  where 
the  Biblical  description  of  the  Last  Day 
was  carried  out,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
dropped  his  work  and  was  taken;  he 
who  was  at  the  plowshare  left  his 
furrow.     ♦     *     • 

First  we  were  afraid  we  would  not 
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have  enough  to  eat.  A  famine  was 
prophesied,  and  the  credulous  who  know 
nothing  of  the  vast  sources  which  supply 
France  with  food  clamored  to  get  to  Eng- 
land. Then  there  were  frenzied  stories 
of  hotels  closing  and  prices  soaring. 
None  of  which  happened  or  had  any 
chance  of  happening.  Food  was  never 
better,  and  today  we  have  fruit  that 
melts  in  the  mouth;  fish  that  swims  in 
the  sauce,  the  lack  of  which  Talleyrand 
deplored  in  England;  little  green  string 
beans  that  no  other  country  produces  or 
knows  how  to  cook. 

Prices  never  rose  for  the  fraction  of  a 
sou.  If  one  had  a  credit  at  a  hotel,  all 
was  well,  but  unless  one  had  ready  money 
in  small  notes,  none  of  the  restaurants 
would  accept  an  order.  Here,  and  here 
only,  was  a  snag  concerning  food.  It  is 
true  that  women  went  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  food,  but  the  reason  was 
the  lack  of  small  change,  not  of  eatables. 

After  the  panic  caused  by  a.  thousand 
rumors  annexed  to  a  dozen  dishearten- 
ing and  revolutionary  conditions,  after 
the  people  felt  that  the  Commune  was 
the  figment  of  imagination,  not  inspired 
prophecy;  that  money  was  getting  easier; 
that,  above  all,  America  was  looking 
after  its  own,  though  her  move  toward 
that  end  seemed  to  take  months  instead 
of  days,  and  because  we  counted  by 
heart-beats,  not  calendars;  after  all  this, 
we  found  time  and  interest  to  observe 
the  phenomena  around  us.  We  began 
to  feel  ashamed  of  our  petty  madness 
on  the  worldly  subject  of  money  and 
ships  and  safe  passage  home;  our  pas- 
sionate, twentieth  century,  overindulged 
selves  who  were  neither  fighting  nor 
giving  our  beloveds  in  battle,  and  who 
were  harassing  those  who  were  in  a 
death  struggle.  Never  throughout  the 
centuries  to  come,  whether  the  map  of 
Europe  is  changed  or  not,  should  the 
stranger  within  her  gates  ever  forget 
the  courtesy  of  Paris. 

At  night  powerful  searchlights  backed 
up  by  artillery  guard  the  city  from  the 
monster  of  the  air. 

This  is  fiction  come  true.  It  is  Conan 
Doyle,  Kipling,  Wells  come  to  measure. 
From  the  moment  of  sunset  until  sun- 


rise those  comets  with  an  orbit  patrol 
the  skies.  Pointing  with  blazing  fingers 
to  the  moon  and  the  stars,  to  the  horizon, 
they  proclaim  that  Paris  watches  while 
her  people  sleep. 

The  idea  has  given  comfort  to  thou- 
sands. You,  in  your  safe,  tranquil  homes, 
cannot  know  the  pleasure  it  gives  to 
look  out  of  the  window  in  the  wakeful 
nights  and  watch  those  wheeling  comets 
circling,  circling  to  catch  the  Zeppelin 
that  may  come. 

And  behind  the  light  is  the  gun.  Roof- 
top artillery!  The  new  warfare!  On 
the  roof  of  the  fashionable  Automobile 
Club  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the 
little  blue  firing  guns  wheel  with  the 
blazing  fingers.  Always  ready  to  send 
shot  and  shell  into  a  bulging  speck  in  the 
sky  that  does  not  return  the  luminous 
signals.  So  on  the  roof  of  the  Obser- 
vatoir,  so  on  the  encircling  environs; 
sometimes  three,  sometimes  six,  they  are 
always  going.  People  stand  in  the 
streets  to  watch,  hypnotized  by  the  mo- 
ment into  horizon  gazing.  There  will  be 
a  speck  in  the  sky;  people  grow  tense; 
the  comet  catches  it;  is  that  wigwagging 
on  the  roof,  those  challenges  in  fire, 
returned?  No.  The  speck  passes;  we 
breathe  again.  And  so  it  goes:  a  cease- 
less centre  of  interest.  It  is  the  novelty 
of  the  world  war. 

The  highest  artillery  in  the  world  is 
on  the  Eiffel  Tower.  At  its  dizzy  top, 
pointing  to  the  sky,  are  machine  guns 
that  are  trained  to  fire  at  an  enemy's 
balloon.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  the  people  that  these  guns  have  not 
yet  been  used. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  artillery  on 
the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  that  interest 
centres;  it  is  in  the  wireless  that  sends 
the  messages  to  land  and  sea,  safeguard- 
ing armies  and  navies,  patrolling  the 
earth  and  water.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that 
the  plaything  of  a  nation  has  become  its 
safeguard? 

That  was  a  stirring  day  when  Paris 
sang  "  God  Save  the  King."  Gen.  French 
arrived  from  London,  coming  quietly  to 
confer  with  M.  Viviani,  the  Minister  for 
War,  and  with  President  Poincaie.  He 
was  the  first  English  General  to  come 
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to  the  aid  of  France  since  Cromwell 
commissioned  the  British  Ambassador  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  Anne  of  Austria.  And 
the  French  heart  responded  as  only  it 
can;  the  people  stood,  with  raised  hats, 
in  quadruple  rows  wherever  he  passed, 
as  English,  French,  and  foreign  voices 
sang  a  benediction  to  Britain's  King. 
History  was  made  there. 

That  night  Gen.  French  dined  at  the 
Ritz  among  a  few  friends.  Even  the 
newspapers  seemed  not  to  know  it,  and 
those  of  us  who  had  the  good  chance  to 
be  there  enjoyed  him  at  leisure.  He  wore 
his  field  uniform  of  khaki  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  French  Generals,  who  are 
always  in  glittering  gold,  although  he 
represents  an  empire  and  they  a  repub- 
lic. He  is  an  admirable  looking  soldier, 
somewhat  small  of  stature,  firmly  knit, 
bronzed,  white  haired,  blue  eyed,  calm. 
He  spoke  of  their  responsibilities  without 
exaggeration  or  amelioration.  He  did 
not  make  light  of  the  task  before  his 
soldiers,  and  his  grave  manner  seemed  a 
prophecy  of  that  terrible  fight  near 
Mons,  above  the  French  frontier,  which 
was  so  soon  to  take  place  and  where 
English  blood  was  freely  spilled  for 
France's  sake. 

Another  day  that  we  shall  be  glad  we 
saw  when  it  is  written  into  the  narrative 
history  of  this  Summer  by  some  future 
Mme.  Sevigne,  was  when  the  first  Ger- 
man flag  arrived.  Before  it  came,  two 
soldiers  exhibited  a  German  frontier  post 
in  front  of  a  cafe  on  the  boulevard,  which 
started  the  excitement,  but  the  reception 
of  the  flag  by  the  Government  and  its 
placement  in  the  Invalides,  where  is 
Napoleon's  tomb,  was  an  hour  of  dra- 
matic tenseness. 

The  only  music  heard  in  Pai-is  since 
the  first  day  of  August,  the  day  of 
mobilization,  accompanied  this  flag  to  its 
resting  place  along  with  those  historic 
relics  of  former  French  victories.  The 
procession  went  over  the  Alexander 
Bridge,  that  superb  structure  dedicated 
in  honor  of  the  Russian  Czar,  whose  son 
is  now  fulfilling  his  pledge  of  friendship 
to  France.  The  flag  was  met  at  the 
Invalides  by  the  old  soldiers  who  bore 
medals  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.     In 


the  solemn  inclosure,  where  all  stood  at 
salute,  the  veterans  stood  with  lances. 
The  flag  was  presented  to  an  old  sick 
soldier,  who  stumped  forward  on  a 
wooden  leg,  his  breast  covered  with  the 
medals  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Italian 
campaign.  He  received  it  for  France, 
and  when  it  was  placed  over  the  organ, 
the  listening  crowds  that  jammed  the 
Place  des  Invalides  heard  the  singing  of 
the  "  Marseillaise "  by  the  cracked  old 
voices  first,  then  by  the  sturdier  younger 
voices,  and  so  it  joined  in,  this  vast  con- 
course of  solemn  listeners. 

France  has  gone  into  this  war  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders,  but  the 
spirit  of  French  wit  cannot  be  repressed 
even  under  the  most  terrifying  condi- 
tions. So  after  the  news  of  the  super- 
human effort  made  by  that  national 
baby,  Belgium,  in  detaining  the  huge 
German  forces  for  many  days,  there  was 
a  placard  on  one  of  the  gates  at  the 
station,  placed  there  by  some  gay  refu- 
gee, saying  that  a  train  de  luxe  would 
leave  for  Berlin  the  next  day. 

It  tickled  the  sensibilities  of  travelers 
very  much,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  sale 
of  postcards  by  an  enterprising  soul. 
These  cards  gave  one  the  right,  so  they 
said,  of  a  daily  train  to  Berlin  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  Guillame.  They  were  bought 
by  the  thousands  as  souvenirs  of  the  war 
and  as  one  of  the  few  things  that  caused 
a  smile  in  this  saddened  city. 

Another  incident  that  amused  the  peo- 
ple was  the  remark  of  a  young  soldier 
who  had  single-handed  taken  some  Ger- 
man prisoners,  and  who,  when  asked 
whether  he  had  done  it  by  the  revolver 
or  the  bayonet,  answered  that  he  had 
only  held  out  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
and  the  Germans  had  followed  him. 

Amusement  and  irritation  followed 
the  order  that  all  telephoning  must  be 
done  in  French.  The  sensation  produced 
depended  on  the  temperament  of  the 
person.  Certainly  queer  things  were  said 
over  the  lines,  and  no  one  could  blame 
the  "  Alio  girl  "  for  laughing.  The  ma- 
jority of  Americans  took  it  in  good  part 
by  saying  that  it  was  a  French  lesson 
for  five  cents. 

Another  accomplishment  that  has  been 
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furthered  in  Paris  during  the  last  three 
weeks  is  bicycle  riding.  With  the  paucity 
of  transportation  some  means  of  getting 
over  the  magnificent  distances  of  this 
city  had  to  be  found.  So  people  who 
could  ride  rented  bicycles,  and  those  who 
had  not  learned  began  to  take  lessons. 
The  girls  who  work,  and  those  who  go  on 


errands  for  the  Croix  Rouge,  wear  a  most 
attractive  costume  of  pale  blue  or  violet. 
It  has  a  short  divided  skirt,  a  slim  blouse 
with  blue-and-white  striped  collar;  there 
is  a  small  hat  to  match,  and  the  young 
cyclists  whirling  around  on  their  mis- 
sions of  mercy  are  a  pleasant  sight  for 
very  sad  eyes. 


Paris  in  October 

[From  The  London  Times,   Oct.  21,  1914.] 


PARIS,  Oct.  19. 

THE  more  one  studies  the  life  of 
Paris  at  the  present  time,  and 
especially  its  patriotic  and  benev- 
olent activities,  the  more  is  one 
impressed  by  the  unanimous  determina- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  to  face  whatever 
may  befall  and  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  at  first 
sight  how  completely,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
the  traditional  light-heartedness  of  the 
Parisian  has  been  translated  to  a  fine 
simplicity  of  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
common  cause  and  to  a  high  seriousness 
of  patriotism.  There  is  something  splen- 
didly impressive  and  stimulating  in  the 
spectacle  of  civilization's  most  sensitive 
culture  suddenly  confronted  by  the  stem 
realities  of  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and 
responding  unanimously  to  the  call  of 
duty.  Without  hesitation  or  complaint, 
Paris  has  put  away  childish  things,  her 
toys,  her  luxury,  and  her  laughter;  today 
her  whole  life  reflects  only  fixed  pur- 
poses of  united  effort,  of  courage  never, 
never  to  submit  or  yield,  and  this  splendid 
determination  is  all  the  more  significant 
for  being  undemonstrative  and  almost 
silent. 

We  English  people,  who,  observing 
chiefly  the  surface  life  of  the  French 
capital,  have  generally  been  disposed  to 
regard  the  Parisian  temperament  as 
mutable  and  often  impatient  of  adver- 
sity, must  now  make  our  confession  of 
error  and  the  amende  honorable;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
attitude  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
in  their  stoic  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices 


and  sufferings  imposed  upon  them  by 
this  war  at  their  gates.  Especially  strik- 
ing is  the  philosophic  acquiescence  of  the 
city,  accustomed  to  know  and  to  discuss 
all  things,  in  the  impentrable  veil  of 
secrecy  which  conceals  the  movements 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  French  armies  in 
the  field.  Go  where  you  will,  even  among 
those  of  the  very  poor  who  have  lost 
their  breadwinners,  and  you  will  hear  few 
criticisms  and  no  complaints.  The  little 
midinette  thrown  out  of  employment,  the 
shopkeeper  faced  with  ruin,  the  artist 
reduced  to  actual  want — they  also  are  in 
the  fighting  line,  and  they  are  proud  of 
it.  The  women  of  the  thrifty  middle  class 
consider  it  just  as  much  their  duty  to 
devote  their  savings  of  years  to  the  com- 
mon cause  as  their  husbands  and  broth- 
ers do  to  bear  arms  against  the  enemy; 
only  in  the  last  extremity  of  need  do 
they  make  appeal  to  the  "  Secours  Na- 
tional "  for  assistance.  And  when  they 
do,  they  are  well  content  to  live  on  a 
ihaintenance  allowance  of  Is.  a  day  and 
5d.  for  every  child. 

The  other  Sunday  morning  at  the  hour 
of  mass,  when  two  German  aeroplanes 
were  engaged  in  their  genial  occupation 
of  throwing  bombs  over  the  residential 
and  business  quarters  of  the  city,  I  as- 
sisted at  several  sidewalk  conversations 
in  the  district  lying  between  the  Made- 
leine and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Nowhere 
did  I  find  the  least  sign  of  excitement. 
Indeed,  there  was  curiously  little  inter- 
est shown  as  to  the  results  of  the  explo- 
sions in  that  neighborhood;  only^  a  grim 
acceptance    of    this    daily    visitation    as 
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somethinf:  to  be  added  to  the  score  in 
the  final  day  of  reckoning  and  some  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  the  French 
aeroplanes  (supposed  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  these  visitors)  should 
not  have  found  some  means  of  putting  aa 
end  to  the  nuisance.  At  the  same  time 
I  heard  several  spectators  express  their 
admiration  of  the  German  aviators' 
courage  and  appreciation  of  the  ease 
and  grace  with  which  they  handled  their 
beautiful  machines.  In  the  cafes  that 
evening,  when  the  full  list  of  the  casual- 
ties and  damage  had  been  published,  one 
heard  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  seasoned 
with  Attic  salt,  on  the  subject  of  the  be- 
lated appearance  of  the  French  aero- 
planes on  the  scene,  and  hopes  that  the 
boulevards  might  soon  be  rewarded  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  duel  in  the  air.  They 
seem  to  think  they  have  earned  it. 

But  in  the  afternoon  all  Paris  was  out 
— in  the  Jarden  des  Tuileries,  in  the  Bois, 
at  Vincennes,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  glorious  Autumn  day,  Madame  et  BJbe 
bravely  making  the  best  of  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Monsieur.  (Not  that  Monsieur 
is  always  absent;  the  proportion  of  men 
in  the  crowd,  and  men  of  serviceable  age, 
was  considerably  larger  than  one  might 
have  expected.)  If  the  object  of  the 
German  aviators  is  to  instill  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Parisians  they  are  wast- 
ing their  time  and  their  bombs. 

Those  people  in  London  who  complain 
about  not  being  able  to  get  supper  after 
the  theatre,  and  other  minor  disturbances 
of  their  even  tenor  of  existence,  should 
spend  a  few  days  in  Paris.  They  would 
observe  how  easily  a  community  may 
learn  to  do  without  many  things,  and 
how  the  lesson  itself  becomes  a  moral 
tonic,  unmistakably  stimulating  in  its 
effects. 

Paris  is  reminded  every  morning  of 
duty  and  discipline  when  it  begins  by 
doing  without  its  beloved  petits  pains 
and  croissants  for  breakfast,  the  order 
having  gone  forth  that  bakers,  being 
short-handed,  are  to  make  only  pain  de 
menage.  Similarly,  because  the  major- 
ity of  journalists  and  popular  writers 
are  under  arms,  Paris  does  without  its 
accustomed  daily   refreshment  of  ephe- 


meral literature,  its  comic  and  illustrated 
press,  its  literary  and  artistic  causeries, 
its  feuilletons,  and  chrohiques.  It  does 
without  its  theatres,  its  music  halls, 
without  politics,  art,  and  social  amenities, 
without  barbers,  florists,  and  motor  cars, 
partly  because  there  are  not  men  enough 
to  keep  these  things  going,  and  partly 
because,  even  if  there  were,  la  patrie 
comes  first,  so  that  thrifty  self-denial 
has  become  the  duty  of  every  good  citi- 
zen. If  the  telephone  breaks  down,  (as 
it  usually  does,)  there  is  no  one  to  repair 
it,  so  the  subscriber  goes  without;  if  the 
trains  and  trams  cease  running  on  regu- 
lar schedules  the  Parisian  accepts  the 
fact  and  stays  at  home. 

In  normal  times  life  is  made  up  of  the 
sum  of  little  things,  but  at  great  mo- 
ments the  little  things  cease  to  count. 
How  true  this  is  in  Paris  today  one  may 
judge  from  the  correspondence  and  rec- 
ords of  the  "  Secours  National ";  they 
reveal  an  intense  and  widespread  im- 
pulse of  personal  pride  in  self-denial, 
and  prove  that  the  heart  of  the  Parisian 
bourgeoisie  is  sound  to  the  core. 

To  a  foreigner,  accustomed  to  the 
Paris  of  literary  and  artistic  traditions, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  life  of  the  city  today  lies  in  the  ab- 
sence of  articulate  public  opinion,  and 
apparently  of  public  interest,  in  every- 
thing outside  the  immediate  issues  of 
the  war.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Temps  and  the  Debats,  the 
press  of  the  capital  practically  confines 
itself  to  recording  the  events  and  prog- 
ress of  the  campaign;  nothing  else  mat- 
ters. So  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  from  China  to  Peru, 
might  be  non-existent.  Neither  the  po- 
litical nor  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  war  are  seriously  examined  or  dis- 
cussed; the  sole  business  of  the  news- 
papers consists  in  supplementing,  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  the  meagre  war 
news  supplied  through  official  channels. 
Some  interest  attaches,  of  course,  to  the 
attitude  of  Italy;  but,  beyond  that,  all 
things  sublunary  seem  to  have  faded 
into  a  remote  distance  of  unreality — 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 
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The  explaantion  of  this  attitude  of 
complete  detachment  lies,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
make  and  exchange  political  opinions 
have  gone  to  Bordeaux,  while  most  of 
those  who  create  and  guide  public  (as 
distinct  from  political)  opinion,  have 
exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword.  Just 
as  Paris,  for  want  of  bakers,  has  only 
one  kind  of  bread,  so,  for  want  of  the 
men  who  usually  inspire  public  opinion, 
her  press  has  concentrated  upon  one 
absorbing  idea,  ecraser  les  allemands. 
Moreover,  for  want  of  printers  and  of 
advertisers,    most    of   the    daily    papers 


have  now  dwindled  to  microscopic  pro- 
portions. The  virile  intelligence  of 
Paris  journalism  and  the  nimble  and 
adventurous  inquisitiveness,  which  are 
its  normally  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, have  gone,  like  everything  else,  to 
the  front.  As  the  editor  of  the  Gil  Bias 
says  in  a  farewell  poster  to  his  sub- 
scribers :  "  Youth  has  only  one  duty  to 
perform  in  these  days.  Our  chief  and 
all  the  staff  have  joined  the  colors. 
Whenever  events  shall  permit,  Gil  Bias 
will  resume  its  cheerful  way.  A  bien- 
tot." 


France  and  England  As  Seen  in  War  Time 

An  Interview  With  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

[From   The   New  York   Times   Sunday   Magazine,   Dec.   6,    1914.] 


F  HOPKINSON  SMITH  was  in 
France  when  the  war  broke 
«  out,  he  spent  September  in 
London,  and  is  now  back  in 
New  York.  He  has  brought  home  many 
sketches.  Not  sketches  which  suggest 
war  in  the  least,  but  which  were  made 
with  the  thought  of  the  war  lurking  in 
the  background. 

"  Curiously  enough,"  he  said,  without 
waiting  for  any  opening  question  from 
The  Times  reporter — Mr.  Smith  often 
interviews  himself — "curiously  enough, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Rheims  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  Cathedral  when  the  war 
broke  out.  I  had  started  out  to  make 
a  series  of  sketches  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean cathedrals.  Not  etchings,  but  char- 
coal sketches. 

"  Let  me  say  here,  too,  that  cathedrals 
for  the  most  part  ought  not  to  be  etched. 
You  lose  too  many  shadows,  though  you 
gain  in  line;  Jbut  in  the  etching  you  have 
to  cross-hatch  so  heavily  with  ink  that 
the  result  is  just  ink,  and  not  shadow  at 
all.  Charcoal  gives  you  depth  and  trans- 
parency. I  was  eager  to  do  a  series  of 
the  cathedrals,  as  I  had  done  a  series  for 
the   Dickens  and  Thackeray  books,  and 


had  planned  to  give  my  entire  Summer 
to  it. 

"  I  had  been  in  London  for  some  time. 
I  had  sketched  in  Westminster,  in  St. 
Bartholomew's.  Everything  peaceful  and 
quiet.  It  seems  now  as  if  we  ought  to 
have  felt — all  of  us,  the  people  on  the 
streets,  I,  shopkeepers,  every  one — the 
approach  of  this  tremendous  war.  But 
we  didn't,  of  course.  No  one  in  England 
had  the  faintest  suspicion  that  this  ter- 
rible inhuman  thing  was  going  to  happen, 

"I  went  on  to  France.  I  sketched 
Notre  Dame,  over  which  they  exploded 
shells  a  month  or  so  later.  I  did  some 
work  in  the  beautiful  St.  Etienne.  I 
sauntered  down  into  South  Normandy 
and  was  stopping  for  a  little  color  work 
at  the  Inn  of  William  the  Conqueror  be- 
fore going  on  to  Rheims." 

These  water  colors  of  French  farms, 
French  inns,  and  French  gardens  are 
glimpses  caught  at  the  very  eleventh 
hour  before  France  put  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect. 

"  The  war  broke  out.  There  at  the 
quiet  little  French  inn  everything  sud- 
denly changed  color.  It  was  quick,  it 
was  quiet.    There  was  a  complete  change 
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in  the  snap  of  a  finger.  All  the  chauf- 
feurs and  the  porters  and  the  waiters — 
men  who  had  been  there  for  years  and 
with  whom  we  who  visit  there  Summer 
after  Summer  have  jjrown  familiar — 
suddenly  stopped  work,  gave  up  their 
jobs,  were  turned  into  soldiers.  One 
hardly  recognized  them. 

"  We  were  all  stunned.  I  realized 
that  I  could  not  go  on  to  Rheims,  that 
I  probably  should  not  get  down  into 
Italy.  I  scarcely  realized  at  first  what 
that  meant.  I  could  not  conceive,  none 
of  us  could  conceive,"  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
ploded violently,  "  that  any  one,  under 
any  necessity  whatsoever,  should  lay 
hands  on  the  Rheims  Cathedral.  It's 
too  monstrous!  The  world  will  never 
forgive  it,  never! 

*'  The  world  is  divided,  I  tell  you !  It 
is  not  a  Double  Alliance  and  a  Triple 
Entente;  it  is  not  a  Germany  and  a 
Russia  and  a  United  States  and  an 
Italy  and  an  England.  That  is  not  the 
division  of  the  world  just  now.  There 
are  two  sides,  and  only  two  sides. 
There  is  barbarism  on  the  one  hand, 
civilization  on  the  other;  there  is  bru- 
tality and  there  is  humanity.  And 
humanity  is  going  to  win,  but  the  sacri- 
fices are  awful — awful!  " 

"  How  about  the  feeling  in  France, 
Mr.  Smith?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  overwhelmingly 
pathetic  it  is — the  sight  of  these  brave 
Frenchmen.  Every  one  has  remarked 
it.  Once  and  for  all  the  tradition  that 
the  French  are  an  excitable,  emotional 
people  with  no  grip  on  their  passions 
and  no  rein  on  their  impulses — that  fic- 
tion is  dead  for  all  time. 

"  I  saw  that  whole  first  act  of 
France's  drama.  I  saw  the  French  peo- 
ple stand  still  on  that  first  day  and 
take  breath.  Then  I  saw  France  set  to 
work.  She  was  unprepared,  but  she  was 
ready  in  spirit.  There  was  no  excite- 
ment, there  were  no  demonstrations. 
The  men  climbed  into  their  trains  with- 
out any  exhibitions  of  patriotism,  with- 
out any  outbursts.  There  were  many 
women  crying  quietly,  with  children 
huddled  about  their  skirts. 

"  The  spirit  of   England   is  different, 


but  there  is  the  same  lack  of  excitement. 
I  chartered  a  motor  bus  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  got  to  Paris,  and  then 
went  back  to  London,  where  I  sketched 
for  a  month,  saw  my  friends,  and  talked 
war. 

"  Making  sketches  in  war  time  •  is 
very  different,  by  the  way,  from  mak- 
ing sketches  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
a  business  full  of  possibilities,  when  all 
manner  of  spy  suspicions  are  afloat. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  a  sketch  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  Not  as  I  should 
have  done  it  a  year  before,  mind  you, 
nor  even  three  months  before,  but  now, 
with  the  thought  of  bomb-dropping 
Zeppelins  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  It 
occurred  to  me  when  I  was  hurrying 
along  one  rainy  evening  in  a  taxi  past 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Globe  Insurance, 
the  Bank  of  England.  Everywhere 
cabs  drawn  up  along  the  curbing,  cabs 
slipping  past,  people,  great  moving 
crowds  of  people  with  their  umbrellas 
up,  moving  off  down  Threadneedie  and 
Victoria. 

"  A  lot  of  human  life  and  some  very 
beautiful  architecture  and  a  good  part 
of  the  world's  business,  all  concentrated 
here.  And  I  thought  to  myself  what 
might  happen  should  the  cultured  Ger- 
mans get  as  far  as  London,  and  should 
the  defenders  of  the  world's  civilization 
drop  a  bomb  down  into  the  heart  of 
things  here.  I  pictured  to  myself  what 
havoc  could  be  wrought. 

"  And  I  thought,  too,  of  places  like 
Southwark.  Ever  been  in  Southwark? 
Horrible.  A  year  before,  when  I  wrs 
making  the  sketches  for  my  Dickens 
book,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
the  Southwark  section.  Now,  with  the 
prospect  of  Zeppelins,  I  thought  again 
of  Southwark.  A  bomb  in  a  Southwark 
street!  Good  Lord,  can  you  imagine 
the  horror  of  it!  There  fifty  or  sixty 
families  are  packed  into  a  single  tene- 
ment, and  the  houses  in  their  turn  are 
packed  one  against  the  next  along  streets 
so  narrow  that  the  buildings  seem  to  be 
nodding  to  each  other,  touching  fore- 
heads almost.  Desperately  poor  people, 
children  swarnnng  every  moment  of  the 
day  and  night  up  and  down  these  dark 
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stairways,  up  and  down  these  hideously 
dark  streets.  Now  drop  a  bomb  in  the 
midst  of  it  all.  That  is  what  English- 
men are  thinking  of  now. 

"  I  didn't  go  over  into  South wark;  I 
couldn't  stand  it.  The  next  day  I  went 
back  to  the  Stock  Exchange  to  make  my 
sketch.  I've  done  sketches  in  London  be- 
fore— every  nook  and  cranny  of  it — but 
this  time  I  felt  a  little  nervous  when  I 
got  there  with  my  umbrella  and  my  little 
tools.  But  I  managed  it.  I  said  to  the 
bobby,  I  said — " 

And  then  Mr.  Smith,  getting  up  from 
his  chair  and  relapsing  into  the  frown 
that  always  means  he  is  going  to  tell  a 
story,  showed  how  he  managed  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  Mr.  Smith's  in- 
imitable manner. 

"  'Are  you,  now?'  said  I. 

"'Well,  'ow  can  I  tell?'  said  he. 

"  'But  if  you're  the  excellent  English 
bobby  that  I  believe  you  to  be,'  said  I, 
'  you'll  see  at  once  that  I'm  an  honest 
American  artist  just  here  to  do  a  little 
sketching.' 

"  *I  tell  you,'  said  he.  '  W'y  don't  you 
just  pop  hup  and  see  'Is  Lordship  the 
Mayor?' 

"  And  so  I  did  pop  up  and  I  told  the 
Lord  Mayor  my  troubles,  and  he  waved 
me  a  hearty  wave  of  his  hand  and  said 
he'd  do  anything  to  oblige  an  American, 
and  I  came  down  again,  and  here  was 
the  bobby  still  very  upright  but  watching 
my  approach  from  the  tail  of  his  eye. 
And  I  pretended  I  had  never  seen  him, 
but  as  I  went  past  I  slipped  him  a  cigar, 
and  when  I  passed  back  again  he  twinkled 
his  eye.  Stuck  between  the  buttons  of 
his  coat,  there  being  no  other  place,  was 
my  fat  cigar. 

"  I  made  my  sketch  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. I  want  Americans  to  see  what 
can  happen  if  His  Imperial  Lowness  over 
on  the  Continent  sees  fit  to  send  his  Zep- 
pelins to  England.  Not  being  big  enough 
nor  strong  enough  to  injure  England 
vitally,  he  can  take  this  method  of  injury, 
he  can  injure  women  and  children  and 
maim  horses,  destroy  business  and  works 
of  art  and  blow  up  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

"  We  have  seen  what  the  Savior  of 
the  World's  Culture  could  do  in  France 


and  Belgium;  it  is  small  wonder  that 
all  England  has  in  the  back  of  her  head 
surmises  as  to  what  he  might  accom- 
plish if  some  of  his  air  craft  crossed 
the  Channel.  By  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  English  are  appre- 
hensive. They  are  not  nervous.  I  have 
spent  more  than  a  month  with  them, 
among  my  own  friends,  learning  the 
general  temper  of  the  country. 

"  There  are  no  demonstrations,  there 
is  no  boasting,  no  display.  London  is 
much  the  same  as  it  always  was.  At 
night  London  is  darkened,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  Oct.  9,  but  that 
is  about  all  the  difference.  It  is  so 
dark  that  you  can  hardly  get  up  Picca- 
dilly, but  London  takes  her  amusements 
about  as  usual.  The  theatres  are  not 
overcrowded,  -but  neither  are  they  emp- 
ty. For  luncheons  and  for  dinners 
Prince's  is  full,  the  Carlton  is  full.  The 
searchlights  are  playing  over  the  city 
looking  for  those  Zeppelins.  That  is  a 
new  wrinkle  to  me;  the  idea  of  blinding 
the  men  up  there  at  the  wheel  with  a 
powerful  light  is  a  good  one. 

"  These  Englishmen  have  their  teeth 
set.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
are  fighting  for  their  existence.  All 
this  talk  of  the  necessity  of  drumming 
up  patriotism  in  England  is  bosh.  Eng- 
land has  no  organized  publicity  bureau 
such  as  Germany,  and  in  contrast  she 
may  have  seemed  quiet  to  the  point  of 
apathy.  But  don't  fancy  that  English- 
men are  apathetic.  They  are  slow  and 
they  are  sure.  They  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  have  these  fellows 
by  the  back  of  the  necks.  Before  I  left 
London  I  saw  every  day  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  down  by  the  Embankment, 
that  steady  drill  of  thousands  of  young 
men  in  straw  hats,  yellow  shoes,  and 
business  suits.     I  felt  their  spirit. 

"  There  is  a  great  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  spirit  of  Germany 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
whole  world  has  recognized  it.  With 
the  Allies  there  has  been  no  boast- 
ing, even  now  when  they  realize  that 
the  top  is  reached  and  this  war  is  on 
the  down  grade.  There  is  determina- 
tion, but  there  is  no  cock-sureness,  no 
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goose-step.    There  is  no  insolence. 

"  Why,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the 
whole  world  against  Germany?  Be- 
cause of  her  insufferable  insolence. 
It  is  an  insolence  which  has  been  fairly 
bred  in  the  bone  of  every  German  soldier. 
I  can  give  you  a  little  concrete  instance. 
My  daughter-in-law  had  been  serving  in 
one  of  the  Paris  hospitals  ever  since  the 
war  broke  out.  She  was  finally  placed 
on  a  committee  which  was  to  meet  the 
trainloads  of  wounded  soldiers  when 
they  first  arrived. 

"  In  one  of  the  cars  one  day  there 
was  a  wounded  officer,  a  German.  He 
spoke  no  French,  and  a  young  French 
Lieutenant,  very  courteous,  was  trying 
to  make  him  understand  something.  My 
daughter,  too,  had  no  success.  Finally 
a  young  German,  a  common  soldier  who 
was  in  the  same  car,  said  to  this  German 
officer:  '  I  am  an  Alsatian;  I  can  in- 
terpret for  you.' 

"'How  dare  you!'  And  the  German 
officer  turned  to  him  in  perfect  fury. 
'  How  do  you,  a  common  soldier,  dare  to 
speak  to  me,  an  officer!'  And  with  that 
he  struck  the  Alsatian  full  in  the  face 
with  what  little  strength  he  had  left. 

"  Now  there  is  an  example  of  the  at- 
titude to  which  the  German  military  has 
been  trained. 

"  On  another  occasion,  when  a  French 
officer,  after  one  of  the  battles,  came 
courteously  to  the  commanding  German 
officer  of  the  division  and  said,  '  Sir, 
you  are  my  prisoner,'  the  German  spat 
in  his  face.  That  is  all  very  dramatic 
and  you  may  say  that  he  showed  much 
spirit,  but  you  could  hardly  call  it  a 
sporting  spirit,  surely  not  a  civilized 
spirit. 

**  It  is  this  domineering  spirit  that  the 
whole  world  is  resenting.  Nothing  that 
Germany  can  do  through  her  well-organ- 
ized press  agents  can  conceal  that  inso- 
lence which  has  been  a  continuous  policy 
for  many  years.  American  opinion  is  al- 
most unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  Ger- 
many for  this  one  reason. 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  recently  sent  me 
a  whole  bundle  of  papers  asking  me  to 
judge  England's  case  fairly  and  ask  my 
friends  in  America  to  do  the  same.     I 


wrote  back  and  asked  him:  '  Why  do  you 
waste  stamps  sending  evidence  to  Amer- 
ica? America  has  the  evidence,  and  if 
there  has  been  any  anti-English  feeling 
in  America,  von  Bernstorff  and  Dern- 
burg  long  since  demolished  it.' 

"  The  world  has  never  witnessed  any- 
thing so  far-reaching  as  this  policy  of 
insolence.  Men  who  in  daily  life  are  cul- 
tured and  fine,  whose  ideals  are  high  and 
noble,  who  have  achieved  names  for  them- 
selves in  literature,  art,  and  science — we 
all  have  many  friends  among  them — have 
become  unconsciously  tinctured  with  this 
policy.  They  are  intelligent  men,  but,  by 
the  gods,  when  they  get  on  this  subject 
of  Germany's  place  in  the  sun,  they  be- 
come paranoiacs!  This  idea  of  their  pre- 
eminence has  become  a  disease  with  Ger- 
many. Germany  is  actually  sick  with  it, 
and  the  medicine  that  will  cure  her  will 
be  pretty  bitter. 

"  I  see  that  George  Bernard  Shaw 
presumes  to  announce  that  this  policy  of 
insolence,  this  extreme  militarism,  has 
been  just  as  prominent  in  England  and 
in  France.  Mr.  Shaw  is  great  fun  and 
very  wise  about  a  lot  of  things;  more- 
over, he  has  lived  in  England  a  great  deal 
longer  than  I  have,  but  just  the  same  he 
is  dead  wrong  when  he  makes  such  a 
statement.  I  have  many  old  friends  in 
the  army  and  the  navy,  many  in  politics, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  the  pronounced 
soldier,  the  militarist  type.  Not  one  of 
them  would  ever  dare  to  write  such  a 
book  as  Bernhardi  has  written,  and  I  don't 
believe  there's  one  of  them  that  would 
take  any  stock  in  a  man  like  Nietzsche. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  dead  wrong  here;  worse  than 
that,  he  is  writing  nonsense. 

"  We  live  from  day  to  day  hoping  that 
the  end  will  be  the  absolute  annihilation 
of  the  militarist  principle,  this  get-off- 
the-earth  attitude. 

"  And  what  has  all  this,"  concluded  Mr. 
Smith  suddenly,  "  to  do  with  art  ?  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  No  one  is  thinking 
about  art  now." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  where  your 
sympathies  are  in  this  war,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Hey  ?  I  don't  have  any  sympathies, 
as  you  see.  I'm  neutral  as  President  Wil- 
son bids  me  be;  I  don't  care  who  licka 
Germany,  not  even  if  it  is  Japan." 


The  Helpless  Victims 

By  Mrs.  Nina  Larrey  Duryee. 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1914.] 


Hotel  Windsor. 
DINARD,  France,  Sept.  1,  1914. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

THIS  is  written  in  great  haste  to 
catch  the  rare  boat  to  England. 
The  author  is  an  American 
woman,  who  has  spent  nine 
happy  Summers  in  this  beautiful  corner 
of  France,  where  thousands  of  her  com- 
patriots have  likewise  enjoyed  Brittany's 
kindly  hospitality. 

Yesterday  I  saw  issuing  through  St. 
Malo's  eleventh  century  gates  300  Bel- 
gian refugees,  headed  by  our  Dinard 
Mayor,  M.  Cralard.  I  try  to  write  calm- 
ly of  that  procession  of  the  half-starved, 
terror-ridden  throng,  but  with  the 
memory  of  those  pinched  faces  and  the 
stories  we  heard  of  murder,  carnage, 
burning  towns,  insulted  women,  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  indignation.  They 
had  come  from  Charleroi  and  Mons — old 
men,  women,  and  little  children.  Not  a 
man  of  strength  or  middle  age  among 
them,  for  they  are  dead  or  away  fighting 
the  barbarians  who  invested  their  little 
country  against  all  honorable  dealings. 

Such  a  procession!  They  had  slept 
in  fields,  eaten  berries,  carrots  dug 
from  the  earth  by  their  hands;  drunk 
from  muddy  pools,  always  with  those 
beings  behind  them  who  had  driven 
them  at  the  point  of  their  bayonets 
from  their  poor  homes.  Looking  back, 
they  had  seen  flames  against  the  sky, 
heard  screams  for  pity  from  those  too 
ill  to  leave,  silenced  by  bullets. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tales,  which  our 
Mayor  vouches  for,  which  I  heard: 

One  young  mother,  who  had  seen  her 
husband  shot,  tried  to  put  aside  the  rifla 
of  the  assassin.  She  was  holding  her 
year-old  baby  on  "her  breast.  The  butt 
of  that  rifle  was  beaten  down,  crushing 
in  her  baby's  chest.  It  still  lives,  and  I 
heard  it's  gasping  breath. 


Another  young  girl,  in  remnants  of  a 
pretty  silk  dress,  hatless,  her  fragile 
shoes  soleless,  and  her  feet  bleeding,  is 
quite  mad  from  the  horrors  of  seeing  her 
old  father  shot  and  her  two  younger 
brothers  taken  away  to  go  before  the  ad- 
vancing tenemy  as  shields  against  Eng- 
lish bullets.  She  has  forgotten  her  name, 
town,  and  kin,  and,  "  like  a  leaf  in  the 
storm,"  is  adrift  on  the  world  penniless. 

I  saw  sitting  in  a  row  on  a  bench  in 
the  shed  seven  little  girls,  none  of  them 
more  than  six.  Not  one  of  them  has  now 
father,  mother,  or  home.  None  can  tell 
whence  they  came,  or  to  whom  they  be- 
long. Three  are  plainly  of  gentle  birth. 
They  were  with  nurses  when  the  horde 
of  Prussians  fell  upon  them,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  kept — for  the  soldier's  pleasure. 

There  is  an  old  man,  formerly  the 
proud  proprietor  of  a  bakery,  who  es- 
caped with  the  tiny  delivery  cart  pulled 
by  a  Belgian  dog.  Within  the  cart  are 
the  remains  of  his  prosperous  past — a 
coat,  photos  of  his  dead  wife,  and  his 
three  sons  at  the  front,  and  a  brass 
kettle. 

T  heard  from  an  aged  man  how  he 
escaped  death.  He,  with  other  villagers, 
was  locked  into  a  room,  and  from  with- 
out the  German  carbines  were  thrust 
through  the  blinds.  Those  within  were 
told  to  "  dance  for  their  lives,"  and  the 
German  bullets  picked  them  off,  one  by 
one,  from  the  street.  He  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  fall  as  though  dead,  and 
when  the  house  was  set  on  fire  crawled 
out  through  a  windpw  into  the  cowshed 
and  got  away. 

Now,  these  stories  are  not  the  worst 
or  the  only  ones.  Nor  are  these  300 
refugees  more  than  a  drop  of  sand  on 
a  beach  of  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands who  are  at  this  moment  in  like 
case.  They  are  pouring  through  the 
country  now,  dazed  with  trouble,  robbed 
of  all  they  possess. 
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Who  can  help  them,  even  to  work? 
No  one  has  money.  Even  those  rich 
villa  people,  Americans,  are  unable  to 
pay  their  servants.  There  is  no  "work" 
save  in  the  fields  garnering  crops,  for 
which  no  wag^s  are  paid.  Their  coun- 
try is  a  devastated  waste,  tenanted  by 
•  the  enemy,  who  spread  like  a  tidal  wave 
of  destruction  in  all  directions.  We 
take  the  better  class  into  our  homes, 
clothe  them  and  feed  them  gladly,  that 
we  may  in  a  minute  way  repay  the  debt 
civilization  owes  their  husbands,  sons, 
and  fathers.  France,  too,  is  invaded, 
and  now  thousands  more  of  French  are 
homeless  and  penniless. 

We  in  this  formerly  gay,  fashionable 
little  town  see  nothing  of  the  pageantry 
of  war — only  its  horrors,  as  trains  leave 
with  us  hundreds  of*  wounded  from  the 
front.  In  their  bodies  we  find  dumdum 
bullets,  and  we  hear  tales  which  con- 
firm those  of  the  refugees. 

Will  America  help  them?  I,  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  could  weep  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  pen,  for  I  beg  your  pity, 
your  compassion,  and  your  help.  Not 
since  the  days  of  Rome's  cruelty  has 
civilization  been  so  outraged. 

I  beg  your  paper  to  print  this,  and 
to  start  a  subscription  for  this  far 
corner  of  France,  where  the  tide  of 
war  throws  its  wreckage.  The  Win- 
ter is  ahead,  and  with  hunger,  cold,  lack 
of  supplies,  and  isolation  will  create  un- 
told suffering.  Paris,  too,  is  now  send- 
ing refugees  from  its  besieged  gates. 
Every  corner  is  already  filled,  and  hun- 
dreds pour  in  every  day.  The  garages, 
best  hotels,  villas,  and  cafes  are  already 


filled  with  "  those  that  suffer  for  honor  s 
sake."  The  Croix  Rouge  does  splendid 
work  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  but  who 
will  help  these  victims  of  war?  Fifty 
cents  will  buy  shoes  for  a  baby's  feet. 
Ten  cents  will  buy  ten  pieces  of  bread. 
A  dollar  will  buy  a  widow  a  shawl. 
Who  will  give?  Deny  yourselves  some 
little  pleasure — a  cigar,  a  drink  of  soda 
water,  a  theatre  seat — and  send  the  price 
to  these  starved,  beaten  people,  innocent 
of  any  crime. 

You  American  women,  who  tuck  your 
children  into  their  clean  beds  at  night, 
remember  these  children,  reared  as  care- 
fully as  yours,  without  relatives,  money, 
or  future.  They  will  be  placed  on  farms 
to  do  a  peasant's  work  with  peasant?. 
These  women  bereft  of  all  that  was  dear 
face  a  barren  future.  These  aged  men 
anticipate  for  their  only  remaining  bless- 
ing death,  which  will  take  them  from 
a  world  which  has  used  them  ill. 

America  is  neutral.  Let  her  remain 
so,  but  compassion  has  no  nationality. 
We  are  all  children  of  one  Father.  Send 
us  help.  These  poor  creatures  hold  out 
to  you  pleading  hands  for  succor. 

NINA  LARREY  DURYEE. 
P.  S. — I  beg  you  to  publish  this.  I  am 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  Gen.  Dur- 
yee  of  the  Duryee  Zouaves,  who  fought 
through  our  civil  war  with  honor.  Our 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Herrick,  and.  his  wife 
know  me  socially.  Any  funds  you  can 
gather  please  send  to  M.  Grolard,  Marie 
de  Dinard,  Municipality  de  Dinard,  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  France,  or  to  Le  Banque 
Boutin,  Dinard,  France. 


A  New  Russia  Meets  Germany 

By  Perceval  Gibbon. 

[From  Thi  New  Tohk  Timks,  Oct.   26,  1914.] 


VILNA,   Russia,   Sept   28.— For   a 
fact    as    great    as    Russia    one 
needs  a  symbol  by  which  to  ap- 
prehend  it.     For   me,  till   now, 
the  symbol  has  been  a  memory  of  Mos- 
cow in  the  Winter  of  1905,  the  Winter 


of  revolution,  when  the  barricades  were 
up  in  the  streets  and  the  dragoons 
worked  among  the  crowds  like  slaugh- 
termen in  a  shambles.  Toward  that 
arched  gateway  leading  from  the  Red 
Square  into  the   Kremlin  came  soldiers 
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on  foot,  bringing  with  them  prisoners 
dredged  out  of  the  turmoil,  two  armed 
men  to  each  battered  and  terrified  cap- 
tive, whose  white  and  bloodstained  face 
stared  startling  and  ghastly  between 
the  gray  uniform  greatcoats.  The  first 
of  them  came  to  the  deep  arch,  in  whose 
recess  is  a  lamplit  shrine;  I  stood  aside 
to  see  them  go  past.  The  soldiers  were 
wrenching  the  man  along  by  the  arms, 
each  holding  him  on  one  side;  I  recall 
yet  the  prisoner's  lean,  miserable  face, 
with  the  suggestion  it  had  of  dissolute 
and  desperate  youth;  and  as  they  came 
abreast  of  the  faintly  gleaming  ikon  in 
the  gate  they  let  him  go  for  a  moment. 
His  dazed  eyes  wandered  up  to  the 
shrine;  he  was  already  bareheaded,  and 
with  a  shaking,  uncertain  hand  he 
crossed  himself  in  the  intricate  Russian 
fashion.  The  soldiers  who  guarded  him, 
too — they  shuffled  their  rifles  to  a  con- 
venient hold  to  have  a  right  hand  free; 
they  crossed  themselves  and  their  lips 
m'^ved.  Then  they  were  through  the 
arch  and  out  upon  the  snow  within  the 
walls,  and  once  again  they  had  hold  of 
their  man  and  were  thrusting  him  along 
to  the  prison  which  for  him  was  the 
antechamber  of  death. 

That  was  Russia  then.  Prisoner  and 
captors,  soldiers  and  revolutionaries, 
blinded  and  bewildered  by  the  rush  and 
dazzle  of  affairs,  straining  asunder  yet 
linked,  knitted  into  a  unity  of  the  spirit 
which  they  neither  understood  nor  ques- 
tioned. 

But  a  week  ago,  on  those  still,  dreary 
lands  which  border  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, there  was  evidence  of  a  Russia  that 
has  been  born  or  made  since  those  hec- 
tic days  in  Moscow.  The  Germans  who 
had  forced  Gen.  Rennenkampf  to  with- 
draw to  theHborder  were  making  an  at- 
tempt to  envelop  his  left  wing.  Their 
columns,  issuing  from  the  maze  of  lalies 
and  hills  in  Masurenland,  came  across 
the  border  on  both  banks  of  the  little 
River  Amulew,  and  fell  upon  him.  There 
is  a  road  in  those  parts  that  drifts  south 
along  the  frontier,  an  unmade,  unholy 
Russian  road,  ribbed  with  outcrops  of 
stone,  a  purgatory  to  travel  upon  till  the 
snow    clothes    it    and    one    can    go    by 


sledge.  Away  to  the  southwest,  beyond 
the  patches  of  firwood  and  the  gray, 
steply  rolling  land,  there  toned  the  far 
diapason  of  artillery;  strings  of  army 
transport,  Red  Cross  vehicles,  and  mis- 
cellaneous men  straggled  upon  the  road. 

From  beyond  the  nearest  shoulder  of 
land  sounded  suddenly  some  gigantic 
and  hoarse  whistle,  an  ear-shattering 
roar  of  warning  and  urgency.  Thera 
was  shouting  and  a  stir  of  movement; 
the  wagons  and  Red  Cross  vans  began 
to  pull  out  to  one  side;  and  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  hurtling  into  sight, 
huge,  unbelievably  swift,  roaring  upon 
its  whistle,  tore  a  great,  gray-painted 
motor  lorry,  packed  with  khaki-clad  in- 
fantrymen. It  was  going  at  a  hideous 
speed,  leaping  its  tons  of  weight  insane- 
ly from  rock  ridge  to  traffic-churnod 
slough  in  the  road;  there  was  only  tim.a 
to  note  its  immensity  and  uproar  and 
the  ranked  faces  of  the  men  swaying 
in  their  places,  and  it  was  by,  and  an- 
other was  bounding  into  sight  behind  it. 
A  hundred  and  odd  of  them,  each  with 
thirty  men  on  board — three  battalions 
to  reinforce  the  threatened  left  wing — 
a  mighty  instrument  of  war,  mightily 
wielded.  It  was  Russia  as  she  is  today, 
under  way  and  gathering  speed. 

At  Rennenkampf's  headquarters  at 
Wirballen,  where  formerly  one  changed 
trains  going  from  Berlin  to  Petersburg, 
one  sees  the  fashion  in  which  Russia 
shapes  for  war.  Here,  beneath  a  little 
bridge  with  a  black  and  white  striped 
sentry  box  upon  it,  its  muddy  banks 
partitioned  with  rotten  planks  into  goose- 
pens,  runs  that  feeble  stream  which  sep- 
arates Russia  from  Germany,  Upon  its 
further  side,  what  is  left  of  Eydtkuhnen, 
the  Prussian  frontier  village,  looms 
drearily  through  its  screen  of  willows — 
walls  smoke-blackened  and  roofless, 
crumbling  in  piles  of  fallen  brick  across 
its  single  street,  which  was  dreary 
enough  at  its  best.  To  the  north  and 
south,  and  behind  to  the  eastward,  are 
the  camps,  a  city  full,  a  country  full  of 
men  armed  and  equipped;  the  mean  and 
ugly  village  thrills  to  the  movement  and 
purpose.  On  the  roof  of  the  schoolhouse 
there  lifts  itself  against  the  pale  Autumn 
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sky  the  cobweb  mast  and  stays  of  the 
wireless  apparatus,  and  in  the  courtyard 
below  and  in  the  shabby  street  in  front 
there  is  a  surpe  of  automobiles,  motor 
cycles,  mounted  orderlies — all  the  mes- 
sage-carrying machinery  of  a  staff  of- 
fice. The  military  telephone  wires  loop 
across  the  street,  and  spray  out  in  a 
dozen  directions  over  the  flat  and  trod- 
den fields;  for  within  the  dynamic  kernel 
to  all  this  elaborate  shell  is  Rennen- 
kampf,  the  Prussian-Russian  who  gov- 
erns the  gate  of  Germany. 

Here  is  the  brain  of  the  army.  Its 
limbs  go  swinging  by  at  all  hours,  in 
battalions  and  brigades,  or  at  the  trot, 
with  a  jingle  of  bits  and  scabbards,  or 
at  the  walk,  with  btimp  and  clank,  as 
the  gun  wheels  clear  the  ruts.  It  is  the 
infantry  that  fills  the  eye — fine,  big 
stuff,  man  for  man  the  biggest  infantry 
in  the  world. 

Their  uniform  of  peaked  cap,  trousers 
tucked  into  knee-boots,  and  khaki  blouse 
is  workmanlike,  and  the  serious  middle- 
aged  officers  trudging  beside  them  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  men. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  the  use  of 
the  short,  broad-bladed  bayonets;  theirs 
are  of  the  old  three-cornered  section 
type  with  which  the  Bulgarians  drove 
the  Turks  to  Chataldja;  but  there  is 
something  else  that  they  have  learned. 
Since  the  first  days  of  the  mobilization 
that  brought  them  from  their  homes 
there  is  not  a  man  among  them  that  has 
tasted  strong  drink.  In  1904  the  men 
came  drunk  from  their  homes  to  the 
centres;  one  saw  them  about  the  streets 
and  on  the  railways  and  in  the  gutters. 
But  these  men  have  been  sober  from  the 
start,  and  will  perforce  be  sober  to  the 
end. 

Of  all  that  elaborate  and  copious  ma- 
chinery of  war  which  Russia  has  built 
up  since  her  failure  in  Manchuria  there 
is  nothing  so  impressive  as  this.  Her 
thousand  and  odd  aeroplanes,  her  mur- 
derously expert  artillery,  her  neat  and 
successful  field  wireless  telegraph,  even 
her  strategy,  count  as  secondary  to  it. 
The  chief  of  her  weaknesses  in  the  past 
has  been  the  slowness  of  her  mobiliza- 
tion; Germany,  with  her  plans  laid  and 


tested  for  a  mobilization  in  four  days, 
could  count  on  time  enough  to  strike 
before  Russia  could  move.  She  used  her 
advantage  to  effect  when  Austria  plant- 
ed the  seed  of  this  present  war  by  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
she  was  able  to  present  Russia  in  all  her 
unpreparedness  with  the  alternatives  of 
war  in  twenty-four  hours  or  accepting 
the  situation.  But  this  time  it  has  been 
different. 

At  Petrograd  one  sees  how  different. 
Hither  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
Governments  come  the  men  who  are  to 
swell  Rennenkampf's  force.  Their 
cadres,  the  skeletons  of  the  battalions 
of  which  they  are  the  flesh,  are  waiting 
for  them — officers,  organization,  equip- 
ment, all  is  ready.  The  endless  trains 
decant  them;  they  swing  in  leisurely 
columns  through  the  streets  to  their  de- 
pots, motley  as  a  circus — foresters,  mou- 
jiks  in  fetid  sheepskins,  cattlemen,  and 
rivermen,  Siberians,  tow-haired  Finns, 
the  wide  gamut  of  the  races  of  Russia, 
all  big  or  biggish,  with  those  impassive, 
blunt-featured  faces  that  mask  the  Rus- 
sian soul,  and  all  sober.  No  need  now 
to  make  men  of  them  before  making 
soldiers;  no  inferno  at  the  wayside  sta- 
tions and  troop  trains  turning  up  days 
late.  It  is  as  if,  at  the  cost  of  those 
annual  780,000,000  rubles,  Russia  had 
bought  the  clue  to  victory. 

West  beyond  Eydtkuhnen,  under  the 
pearl-gray  northern  sky,  lies  East  Prus- 
sia. Hereabout  it  is  flat  and  fertile, 
with  lavish,  eye-fatiguing  levels  of  corn- 
land  stretching  away  to  Insterburg  and 
beyond  to  Konigsberg's  formidable  gir- 
dle of  forts.  Here  are  many  villagec, 
and  scattered  between  them  innumer- 
able hamlets  of  only  two  or  three  houses, 
and  a  small  town  or  two.  Most  of  them 
are  empty  now;  the  German  army  that 
leans  its  back  on  the  Vistula's  fortresses 
has  cleared  this  country  like  a  dancing 
floor  for  its  work.  It  has  rearranarei 
it  as  one  rearranges  the  furniture  in  a 
room;  whole  populations  have  been 
transported,  roads  broken,  bridges  blown 
up,  strategically  unnecessary  villages 
burned.  Nothing  remains  on  the  ground 
that  has  not  its  purpose  assigned — not 
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even  the  people,  and  their  purpose  baa 
been  clear  for  some  time  past.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  over  this  ground  al- 
ready, and  fell  back  from  it  after  their 
defeat  between  Osterode  and  Allenstoin. 
Their  advance  was  through  vill?,|;es 
lifeless  and  deserted  and  over  empty 
roads;  the  retreat  was  through  a  coun- 
try that  swarmed  with  hostile  life.  Roads 
were  blocked  with  farm  carts,  houses 
along  their  route  took  fire  mysteridusly, 
signaling  their  movement  and  direction, 
and  answered  from  afar  by  other  cor- 
flagrations;  bridges  that  had  been  sound 
enough  before  blew  up  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. What  the  Belgians  were  charged 
with,  and  their  country  laid  waste  for, 
all  East  Prussia  is  organized  to  do  daily 
as  an  established  and  carefully  schooled 
auxiliary  to  the  army. 

A  few  days  since  there  arrived  a  pris- 
oner, driven  in  on  foot  by  a  mounted  Cos- 
sack, sent  back  by  the  officer  command- 
ing the  reconnoissance  party  which  had 
captured  him.  He  came  up  the  street, 
shuffling  at  a  quick  walk  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  horse  and  the  thin,  sinister  Cos- 
sack— an  elderly  farmer,  in  work-stained 
clothes,  with  the  lean  neck  and  pursed 
jaws  of  a  hard  bargainer.  In  all  his 
bearing   and  person   there   was   evident 


the  man  of  toilsome  life  who  had  pros- 
pered a  little;  in  that  soldier-thronged 
street,  in  his  posture  of  a  prisoner  with 
the  Cossack's  revolver  at  his  back,  he 
was  conspicuous  and  grotesque.  His 
eyes,  under  the  gray  pent  of  his  brows, 
were  uneasy,  and  through  all  his  com- 
monplace quality  and  his  show  of  forti- 
tude there  was  a  gleam  of  the  fear  of 
death  that  made  him  tragic.  He  had 
been  found  on  his  farm  doing  nothing  in 
particular;  it  was  out  of  simply  general 
suspicion  that  the  Russian  officer  had 
ordered  him  to  be  searched.  The  result 
was  the  discovery  of  a  typewritten  paper, 
giving  precise  instructions  as  to  how  a 
German  civilian  in  East  Prussia  must 
act  toward  the  enemy — how  to  signal 
movements  of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  of 
artillery;  how  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  a  body  of  men,  and  what  to  say  if 
questioned,  and  the  like — a  document  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  true  Prussian 
exactitude  and  clearness,  a  masterpiece 
in  the  literature  of  espionage. 

For  him  there  was  no  hope;  even  The 
Hague  Convention,  which  permits  mine- 
laying,  does  not  protect  spies,  however 
earnestly  and  dangerously  they  serve 
their  country.  He  passed,  always  at  the 
same  forced  shuffle  of  reluctant  feet, 
toward  his  judges  and  his  doom. 


Belgian  Cities  Germanized 

By  Cyril  Brown, 

staff  Correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times. 


BRUSSELS,  Nov.  4.— Of  all  the  war 
capitals  of  Europe,  Brussels 
under  the  German  occupation  is 
probably  the  gayest  and  the  most 
deceptive.  It  certainly  outrivals  Berlin 
in  life  and  brilliancy,  as  Berlin  outshines 
London.  The  Germans  are  free  spenders 
afield;  their  influx  here  by  thousands  has 
put  large  sums  of  money  into  circulation, 
resulting  in  a  spell  of  artificial,  perhaps 
superficial,  prosperity. 

The   crowds   surging  all   day  up  and 
down  the  principal  shopping  street,  the 


Rue  Neuve,  overflow  the  sidewalks  and 
fill  the  street.  Well-dressed  crowds 
promenade  along  the  circular  boulevard 
all  afternoon  and  into  the  night.  Places 
of  amusement  and  the  cafes  are  crowded. 
The  hundreds  of  automobiles  loaded  with 
officers  speeding  about  the  streets,  with 
musical  military  horns  blowing,  add  to 
the  gay  illusion. 

Nowhere  save  at  the  Great  Headquar- 
ters in  France,  where  the  Kaiser  stays 
when  not  haranguing  his  troops  at  the 
front,  will  you  see  such  a  brilliant  galaxy 
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of  high  officers — and  every  day  seems  a 
holiday  in  Brussels. 

You  catch  the  sinister  undercurrent 
io  the  more  obscure  little  cafes.  Here 
you  will  find  some  Belgian  patriot  who  is 
glad  of  the  chance  to  unbosom  himself 
to  a  safe  American.  Perhaps  he  will 
speak  with  unprintable  bitterness  of  the 
shame  of  the  Brussels  women  who,  he 
says,  wave  handkerchiefs  and  smile 
friendly  g^etings  at  the  singing  troop 
trains  passing  through  the  suburbs  on 
their  way  to  the  front,  or  give  flowers 
and  cigars  to  the  returning  streams  of 
wounded.  They  ought  to  be  shot  as 
traitresses,  he  says.  For  the  honor  of  the 
Belgian  women,  he  adds,  these  form  only 
a  small  percentage. 

You  are  not  surprised  when  well-in- 
formed neutral  residents  tell  you  that 
these  people  "  have  murder  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  if  the  Germans  ever 
retreat  in  a  rout  through  Belgium, 
Heaven  help  the  straggler  and  the  rear 
guard."  Nor  that  copies  of  English  pa- 
pers, whose  reading  is  forbidden,  are 
nevertheless  smuggled  in,  and  that 
copies  of  The  London  Times  fetch  as  high 
as  200  francs,  reading  circles  being  often 
formed  at  20  francs  per  head. 

But  there  are  no  hopeful  sig^s  here 
of  a  German  retreat.  Brussels  has  not 
been  "  practically  evacuated."  On  tho 
contrary,  one  gets  overwhelmingly  the 
impression  that  the  Germans  expect  to 
stay  forever.  No  cannon  are  posted  on 
commanding  avenues  or  squares.  There 
are  no  serious  measures  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital.  The  military  and  civil 
Governments  occupy  the  principal  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  seem  to  be  working 
with  typical  German  thoroughness.  The 
Government  offices  begin  to  assume  an 
air  of  permanence. 

As  conquerors  go,  the  invaders  seem 
to  be  bearing  themselves  well.  T>.ere 
is  apparently  no  desire  to  "  rub  it  in," 
the  military  Government  seemingly  pur- 
suing the  wise  policy  of  trying  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  the  natives  as  much  as 
possible,  perhaps  in  the  impossible  hope 
of  ultimately  conciliating  them.  German 
flags  are  flown  sparingly.  Only  small 
squads  of  Landsturm  are  now  occasion- 
ally seen  marching  through  the  streets. 


Even  from  the  bitterest  Belgians  one 
hears  no  stories  of  "  insult,  shame,  or 
wrong." 

At  the  same  time,  swift  and  harsh 
punishment  is  meted  out  to  any  one 
whose  actions  are  thought  to  tend  to 
impair  German  military  authority  or 
dignity.  Thus  placards  posted  on  many 
street  corners  day  before  yesterday  in- 
formed the  people  that  a  Belgian  city 
policeman  had  been  sentenced  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  for  "interfering 
with  a  German  official  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  assaulting  a  soldier,  and 
attempting  to  free  a  prisoner."  For  this, 
also,  a  fine  of  5,000,000  f ranee  ($1,000,- 
000)  was  imposed  on  the  City  of  Brus- 
sels. Another  policeman  was  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  alleged 
similar  offenses. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  German 
occupation  can  be  reconstructed  from 
these  same  placards  pasted  on  buildings. 
Here  is  one,  dating  from  the  early  days, 
forbidding  bicycle  riding  in  the  country 
and  announcing  that  civilian  cyclists  will 
be  shot  at  sight.  If  you  look  long  enough 
you  can  also  find  a  mutilated  specimen 
of  ex-Burgomaster  Max's  famous  "  de- 
menti," in  which  he  virtually  calls  the 
German  Military  Governor  of  Liege  and, 
by  implication,  the  German  Government, 
"liar."  The  Bruxellois  must  be  fickle 
and  quick  to  forget,  for  I  did  not  hear  the 
picturesque  Max's  name  mentioned  once. 

The  realities  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion are  brought  home  to  the  people  per- 
haps most  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  and  the 
Place  de  la  Gare,  where  the  Civic  Guards, 
in  their  curious  comic  opera  caps,  are 
reinforced  by  German  gendarmes  with 
rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Civil- 
ians are  not  allowed  to  cross  this  square 
in  front  of  the  railway  station.  "  Keep 
to  the  sidewalk "  is  the  brusque  order 
to  those  who  stray.  Also  the  park  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Palace  is  closed  to 
the  public.  Three  bright  red  gasoline 
tank  wagons  among  the  trees  give  it  an 
incongruous  touch,  while  the  walks  and 
drives  are  used  as  an  exercising  ground 
for  officers'  mounts.  All  the  windows  of 
the  Royal  Palace  are  decorated  with  the 
sign  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Brussels  just  now  is  humorously  a  vic- 
tim of  the  double  standard — not  moral, 
but  financial.  All  kinds  of  money  go 
here  on  the  basis  of  1  mark  equaling  1 
franc  25  centimes,  but  shopkeepers  still 
fix  prices  and  waiters  bring  bills  in 
francs,  and  when  payment  is  tendered  in 
marks  you  generally  get  change  in  both 
— a  proceeding  that  involves  elaborate 
mathematical  computations.  At  the  next 
table  to  you  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  once  a  favorite  stopping 
place  for  Anglo-American  travelers,  but 
now  virtually  an  exclusive  German  offi- 
cers' club,  with  the  distinction  of  a  double 
guard  posted  at  the  front  door,  sits  a 
short,  fiercely  mustached  General  of 
some  sort — evidently  a  person  of  great 
importance  from  the  commotion  his  en- 
try caused  among  all  the  other  officers 
in  the  room.  In  his  buttonhole  he  wears 
the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second  class,  the 
Iron  Cross  of  the  first  class  pinned  to 
his  breast,  and  underneath  the  rare 
"  Pour  Ic  Merite  Order,  with  Swords." 
His  bill  amounts  to  about  7  francs,  for 
he  consumed  the  regular  4-franc  table 
d'hote,  plus  a  full  bottle  of  red  Bur- 
gundy. He  tenders  a  blue  100-mark 
bill  in  payment  and  gets  in  return  a 
baffling  heap  of  change,  including  1  and 
2  franc  Belgium  paper  notes,  5  and  10 
mark  German  bills,  Belgian  and  German 
silver,  and  Belgian  nickel  coins  with 
holes  punched  in  the  centres.  The  Gen- 
eral takes  out  his  pencil  and  begins 
elaborate  calculations  on  the  menu — then 
sends  for  the  head  waiter.  It  takes 
some  time  and  much  talk  to  convince 
him  that  he  is  not  being  "  short 
changed."  The  double  standard  fur- 
nishes many  of  these  humorous  inter- 
ludes. 

Equally  exasperating  is  the  double 
time  standard.  The  Germans  set  their 
official  clocks  and  watches  by  Berlin 
time,  but  have  made  no  attempt  to  force 
it  on  the  natives,  who  continue  loyal  to 
Belgian  time,  which  is  one  hour  behind 
Berlin. 

Brand  Whitlock,  the  American  Min- 
ister to  Belgium,  who  runs  a  strong  risk 
of  having  a  statue  erected  to  him  some 
day  by  the  grateful  Belgian  people,  is 
quite  the  happiest,  most  relieved-looking 


person  in  Brussels  since  he  heard  the 
good  news  that  all  America  was  hard  at 
work  collecting  food  for  the  Belgians 
and  that  England  would  not  prevent  its 
delivery.  Soon  after  the  German  occu- 
pation of  Brussels  a  committee  was  or- 
ganized to  give  food  to  the  poor  here, 
of  which  Mr.  Whitlock  and  the  Spanish 
Minister  were  patrons.  Three  weeks  ago 
the  Ministerial  allies  discovered  that  the 
situation  was  exceedingly  grave,  not  only 
here  but  all  over  Belgium.  Committees 
came  to  see  Mr.  Whitlock  from  Louvain, 
Liege,  Namur,  Charleroi,  Mons,  Dinant, 
&c.,  and  the  people,  I  was  told,  were 
within  four  weeks  of  absolute  starvation. 
Mr.  Whitlock  got  the  German  Military 
Governor  of  Belgium,  Field  Marshal  von 
der  Goltz,  to  give  the  Spanish  Minister 
and  himself  a  guarantee  in  writing  that 
any  food  sent  in  for  the  poor  Belgians 
would  not  be  requisitioned  for  the  Ger- 
man Army. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  the  permis- 
sion of  England;  so  two  weeks  ago  Sec- 
retary Gibson  was  sent  to  London  with 
Baron  Lambert,  a  banker,  and  M. 
Franqui  to  get  England's  permission 
as  well  as  a  first  shipment  of  food. 
Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Whitlock  sent  a 
long  letter  to  the  State  Department  and 
to  President  Wilson,  asking  them  to  do 
something.  At  least  one  phrase  of  Mr. 
Whitlock 's  coinage  has  been  going  the 
rounds  here.  In  the  various  preliminary 
discussions  as  to  whose  responsibility  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  Belgian  people 
there  was  considerable  talk  about  Hague 
conventions.  "  Starving  people  can't  eat 
Hague  conventions  "  was  his  answer. 

Minister  Whitlock  also  feels  vastly  re- 
lieved that  he  has  got  practically  all 
non-official  Americans  out  of  Belgium, 
the  twoscore  still  here  being  mostly  resi- 
dent business  men,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  boldest  tourists,  who  are  staying  "  to 
see  the  fun,"  in  spite  of  Ministerial 
Pirarnings. 

Mr.  Whitlock  believes  he  has  broken 
the  world's  record  by  being  eight  Minis- 
ters at  once.  At  one  time  he  was  repre- 
senting Germany,  Austria,  Grejit  Britain, 
Japan,  Servia,  Denmark,  and  Lichten- 
stein.     When  he  told  a  German  officer 
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that  he  represented  Lichtenstein — which 
is  said  to  be  a  small  sovereign  State 
somewhere,  dependent  on  Austria — the 
officer  laughed  and  said:  "Theoretically, 
Germany  is  still  at  war  with  Lichten- 
stein and  has  been  since  1866,  it  having 
been  overlooked  in  the  peace  shuffle." 
The  reason  for  representing  Denmark, 
which  isn't  at  war  with-anybody,  is  that 
the  Danish  Minister  is  equally  accredited 
to  Belgium  and  The  Hague,  and  had  no 
Secretary  to  leave  behind  when  he  de- 
parted Hagueward.  Of  course,  the 
American  flag  does  not  fly  over  the 
Danish  Legation  here.  In  addition,  the 
French  and  Russian  interests  were  also 
offered  to  Mr.  Whitlock,  but  he  was  so 
full  of  responsibility  that  he  had  to  ask 
to  be  excused. 


LOUVAIN,  Nov.  5. — Louvain  now  pre- 
sents the  ghastly  spectacle  of  a  dead 
city,  buried  under  ruins,  slowly  coming 
to  life  again,  and  continues  to  give  full 
scope  to  the  morbid  streak  in  human 
nature;  for  sightseers  continue  to  flock 
here  in  increasing  numbers  from  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  and,  in  fact,  all  over 
Belg^ium,  excepting  from  over  the  dead- 
line of  the  operating  zone.  With  the 
Bruxellois  especially  the  trip  is  a  favor- 
ite outing  on  a  pleasant  Sunday.  The 
Germans  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
train  service  to  the  extent  of  two  pas- 
senger trains  daily  between  here  and 
Brussels  and  one  between  here  and  Ant- 
werp, and  the  military  authorities  pur- 
sue a  surprisingly  liberal  policy  in  giv- 
ing traveling  passes  to  the  Belgian  pop- 
ulation. In  addition  to  those  who  come 
by  train,  a  steady  procession  of  auto- 
mobiles passes  through  all  day;  and  next 
week,  when  a  Berlin-Brussels  express 
service  is  to  be  started,  the  local  tour- 
ing season  will  have  a  further  boom. 

About  5  per  cent,  of  the  original  popu- 
lation have  come  crawling  back,  and  the 
three  companies  of  Landsturm  garrisoned 
here,  together  with  the  sightseers,  form 
their  source  of  revenue.  The  more  coura- 
geous shopkeepers  who  have  come  back 
and  reopened  their  stores  are  coining 
money  as  never  in  peace  times — espe- 
cially the  little  confectignery  and  pastry 


shops,  where  the  soldiers  off  duty  come 
for  afternoon  coffee,  and  the  one  tailor's 
shop  which  is  open.  Workmen  are  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  the  new 
pine-board  roof  on  the  cathedral  and  are 
making  efforts  to  "  restore "  the  stone 
exterior.  The  famous  Gothic  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  now  protected  by  a  high  board 
fence,  and  two  bearded  Landsturm  men 
mount  guard  there  day  and  night.  A 
gang  of  laborers  is  making  headway  in 
cleaning  up  the  interior  of  the  hopelessly 
ruined  University  Library,  and  the 
streets  are  all  cleared  of  debris.  The 
academic  halls  of  the  main  university 
building,  which  suffered  little  damage, 
are  not  silent,  for  one  of  the  Landsturm 
companies  is  quartered  there.  I  found 
half  a  hundred  of  them  and  two  cows 
in  the  university  quadrangle  or  campus. 
The  men  were  all  unshaven,  but  of  a 
good-natured  sort,  and  many  were  the 
rough  German  jokes  as  they  watched  a 
comrade  milking  the  cows  preparatory 
to  their  slaughter  on  the  spot  by  the 
company  butcher,  who  stood  in  waiting, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  gray-haired 
university  castellan  was  getting  ready 
to  take  a  time  exposure  of  the  cows. 

"  And  yet  they  say  we  Germans  are 
barbarians,"  laughed  an  under  officer. 
"  I  bet  you  won't  find  that  the  French 
soldiers,  or  the  highly  civilized  English 
gentlemen,  either,  have  a  photographer 
come  to  take  a  picture  of  the  cows  they 
are  about  to  eat." 

The  venerable  university  guardian  con- 
tinued to  do  a  brisk  business  making 
group  pictures  and  solo  portraits  of 
Landsturm  under  officers  and  men  at 
two  francs  per  dozen  postcards,  till  a 
Lieutenant  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
the  bugle  sounded  in  the  court  for  "  boot 
inspection."  All  promptly  lined  up  in 
double  file  against  the  brick  university 
wall  and  presented  feet  for  the  critical 
eye  of  the  inspector — all  except  the  com- 
pany cooks,  who  were  busy  among  their 
pots  and  pans  and  open-air  cook  stoves 
set  up  in  the  academic  stone  portico. 

The  last  of  the  former  students  of  the 
University  of  Louvain  was  probably 
the  well-dres.«;ed,  meek-looking  young 
Chinese,  eating  luncheon  at  the  near-by 
restaurant — the  only  one  open  in  town. 
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The  German  soldiers,  fortunately,  did 
not  mistake  him  for  a  Japanese,  and  he 
has  not  been  molested. 

There  are  touches  of  grim  humor 
among  the  ruins.  Here  on  the  main 
street,  for  example,  is  a  pink  placard 
stuck  on  a  stick  on  top  of  the  heap  of 
brick  and  mortar  that  was'  once  a  store. 
It  reads :  "  Elegant  corsets :  Removed 
to  Rue  Malines  21."  And  again,  on  a 
number  of  houses  that  escaped  the 
torch  are  pasted  neatly  printed  little 
signs  bearing  the  legend:  "  This  house 
is  to  be  protected.  Soldiers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  houses  or  to  set  fire  to 
them  without  orders  from  the  Komman- 
dantur." 

The  inhabitants  who  have  no  stores 
to  keep  seem  continually  to  wander  aim- 
lessly in  the  streets;  and  here,  too,  is 
the  sight,  common  now  all  over  Belgium, 
of  many  women  with  children  begging. 
Especially  they  linger  around  the  en- 
trances to  the  barracks,  for  hunger  has 
given  them  a  keen  nose  for  bread,  and 
they  have  soon  learned  that  the  soldier 
will  give  them  what  they  have  left  over 
from  their  ample  rations.  The  German 
Government  is  trying  to  stimulate  the 
return  of  the  population,  and  is  appar- 
ently doing  its  best  to  help  them  to  earn 
a  living  by  providing  work. 


ANTWERP,  Nov.  6.— The  Germans 
are  working  incessantly  to  repair  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp,  mount  new  and 
heavier  guns,  and  put  the  whole  place 
into  a  state  of  defense.  The  importance 
attached  to  their  almost  feverish  activ- 
ities is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Belgium,  ran  over  from  Brus- 
sels and  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
double  girdle  of  forts  yesterday.  His 
Excellency  von  Frankenberg  and  Lud- 
wigsdoi-f.  Personal  Adjutant  of  the  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Antwerp,  said  to  me  in 
the  course  of  a  cordial  interview: 

"  We  have  two  principal  interests  in 
our  work  here:  First,  that  Antwerp  shall 
become  a  place  of  great  military  impor- 
tance again  and  be  prepared  against  at- 
tacks from  the  enemy,  although  that  con- 
tingency doesn't  seem  very  probable." 


His  Excellency  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  long  the  Ger- 
mans could  hold  Antwerp  against  an 
allied  siege,  but  said:  "  I  believe  we  could 
hold  out  longer  against  the  Allies  than 
they  did  against  the  Germans.  Our 
second  interest  is  to  revive  trade  and 
industry  and  the  life  of  the  city  gen- 
erally. When  we  first  came  here  there 
were  only  soldiers  and  hungry  dogs  on 
the  streets;  now,  as  you  can  see,  the 
dead  city  is  coming  to  life  in  short 
order." 

He  scouted  the  idea  that  the  people  of 
Belgium  had  been  or  were  on  the  brink 
of  starvation  as  the  result  of  German 
occupation,  saying  that  the  very  contrary 
was  the  case.  "  Belgium  is  a  country 
which  cannot  sustain  itself — it  produces 
only  enough  food  for  roughly  3,000,000 
out  of  its  5,000,000  population,  because 
Belgium  is  an  industrial  country,  and 
food  for  the  remaining  2,000,000  has  to 
be  imported.  Heretofore  most  of  this 
food  has  come  from  Holland,  whence 
some  is  still  coming,  but  in  no  great 
quantity.  We  have  taken  the  problem 
of  food  supply  up  with  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, as  much  as  there  is  one  left, 
namely,  with  the  municipalities,  and  at 
our  suggestion  an  *  Intercommunistic 
Commission '  has  been  organized,  so  that 
everything  possible  can  be  done  to  help 
the  country.  This  commission  sits  in 
Brussels,  and  when  any  town  or  village 
or  district  has  no  more  food  on  hand 
the  fact  is  reported  and  it  gets  from  the 
commission  what  is  required.  What  food 
supplies  we  found  here  we  took  charge 
of  to  prevent  their  being  plundered,  and 
also  because  W3,  as  a  belligerent,  had  to 
supply  our  own  necessities;  that  is  the 
right  of  war.  But  by  no  means  have 
we  used  up  all  the  food  supplies  our- 
selves, nor  set  them  aside  for  our  own 
use;  but  a  large  part  has  been  set  aside 
for  this  commission,  to  be  used  for  the 
poor,  and  another  part  will  be  given  back 
in  a  short  time  for  trade  purposes,  so 
that  commerce  will  be  revived  again, 

"  There  is  no  place  in  Belgium  where 
the  people  have  starved.  Their  most 
pressing  need  now  would  appear  to  be 
money,  for  many  are  unemployed  and 
many   others   disinclined   to   work.      At 
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one  place  where  we  were  told  the  people 
were  starving  we  found  stores  crammed 
full  of  food — but  the  inhabitants  had  no 
money  and  the  shopkeepers  wouldn't 
give  them  credit. 

"  Everything  is  being  done  by  us  to 
revive  business  so  that  the  people  can 
again  earn  money.  If  America  had  not 
been  so  tender-hearted  as  to  send  food- 
stuffs, and  if  the  food  supply  had  run 
out,  we  should  certainly  have  considered 
it  our  duty  to  bring  food  from  Germany, 
for  we  are  for  the  time  being  the  Gov- 
ernment here,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  seo 
that  the  people  do  not  starve." 

German  newspaper  readers  are  not 
aware  that  their  Kaiser  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  bombs  of  the  Allies' 
airmen  at  Thielt,  for  the  fact  of  the 
War  Lord's  recent  invasion  of  Belgium 
has  been  kept  as  nearly  a  dead  secret  as 
possible.  I  learned  from  an  especially 
well-informed  source  in  Brussels  that 
the  object  of  the  Kaiser's  visit  was  not 
only  to  encourage  his  troops  but  to  re- 
prove his  Generals.  According  to  this 
informant,  who  is  frequently  in  touch 
with  high  officers  in  their  more  mellow 
moods,  when  military  reticence  some- 
what relaxes,  the  Kaiser  was  said  to  be 
in  a  towering  rage  at  the  failure  of  his 
army  to  make  headway  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  Belgians  on  the  coast,  and  to 
have  decided  to  go  in  person  to  see  about 
it;  also  there  has  been  considerable  cau- 
tiously veiled  criticism  of  his  persistent 
"  interference "  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign. 

Having  last  seen  the  Kaiser  two  weeks 
ago  motoring  at  the  German  Great 
Headquarters  in  Eastern  France,  I 
picked  up  his  trail  at  Louvain,  through 
which  place  he  passed  by  night  a  week 
ago  in  a  special  train  in  the  direction  of 
Lille,  after,  a  scouting  pilot  engine  had 
returned  and  reported  "  all  safe."     On 


his  return  journey  from  Flanders  he  was 
rumored  to  have  "  put  up  "  at  the  Palais 
d'Arenberg  in  Brussels. 

It  is  significant  that  the  following 
notice  has  been  placarded  on  the  outside 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Military 
Government,  next  door  to  the  Hotel  St. 
Antoine:  "  Reports  that  the  French  and 
English  are  marching  on  Antwerp  are 
without  foundation;  the  public  is  warned 
against  helping  to  circulate  these  false 
reports."  All  day  crowds  hang  about  the 
door  where  thin  notice  is  posted  among 
official  German  news  bulletins.  The 
burghers  of  Antwerp  are  well  informed 
about  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war, 
for  several  papers  printed  in  French  are 
allowed  to  appear,  under  the  German 
censorship,  which  seems  surprisingly 
easygoing  here  and  eminently  fair,  al- 
lowing them  to  print  not  merely  the 
official  German  accounts  circulated  by 
the  Wolff  Bureau,  but  the  official  Eng- 
lish, French,  Russian,  and  even  Belgian 
bulletins  as  well,  in  addition  to  matter 
copied  from  the  Dutch  papers,  which  are 
also  allowed  to  circulate  here. 

If  things  look  doubtful  in  the  north, 
the  Germans  are  looking  confidently  to 
the  south,  where  the  next  big  victory  is 
hoped  for.  I  learn  that  Gen.  von  Bes- 
eler,  "  the  conqueror  of  Antwerp,"  as 
his  popular  picture  postcard  title  reads, 
is  now  in  charge  of  operations  around 
Verdun,  and  that  four  of  the  new  42- 
centimeter  mortars,  in  addition  to  more 
than  thirty  of  the  30.5-centimeter,  are 
already  in  place  there.  On  the  strength 
of  this  combination  well-informed  Ger- 
man officers  confidently  expect  the 
quick  fall  of  Verdun  as  soon  as  Beseler 
gives  the  order  for  the  "  Brummers  "  to 
speak — rather  high-priced  oratory,  for  I 
was  told  by  an  artillery  officer  that  it 
cost  the  taxpayers  36,000  marks  ($9,000) 
every  time  one  of  the  42-centimeter  mor- 
tars was  fired. 


The  Belgian  Ruin 

By  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  M.  P. 

[An  Associated   Press   Interview,    Published   Oct.   2,   1914.] 


LONDON,  Oct.  1.— A  graphic  pict- 
ure of  the  desolation  of  Belgium 
was  brought  to  London  today  by 
J.  H.  Whitehouse,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Lanarkshire,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  around  Ant- 
werp for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
relief  measures. 

"  Having  always  regarded  war  as  the 
negation  of  all  that  is  good,"  said  Mr. 
Whitehouse  tonight,  "  I  desired  to  see 
what  its  ravages  were  in  a  country  ex- 
posed to  all  its  fury,  and  what  steps 
were  possible  to  mitigate  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  here  has  realized 
the  plight  of  the  civilian  population  of 
Belgium  today,  and  can  only  attempt  to 
give  any  picture  of  this  by  describing 
some  of  my  own  experiences." 

Mr.  Whitehouse  made  the  journey  out- 
side Antwerp  with  two  military  cars,  at- 
tended by  Belgian  officials.  In  describ- 
ing the  damage  which  he  says  the  Bel- 
gians had  to  inflict  upon  themselves  to 
supplement  the  defenses  of  Antwerp,  he 
said: 

"  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  had 
been  cut  down,  so  that  at  some  points  of 
our  journey  we  had  the  impression  of 
passing  through  a  wilderness  of  roots. 
The  tree  trunks  had  all  been  removed  so 
as  to  afford  no  cover  to  the  enemy.  All 
houses  had  been  blown  up  or  otherwise 
destroyed.  Later  we  passed  through  the 
country  which  had  been  flooded  as  a  fur- 
ther measure  of  defense.  The  damage 
resulting  from  these  precautionary  meas- 
ures alone  amounted  to  £10,000,000, 
($50,000,000.) 

"  In  the  villages  all  ordinary  life  was 
arrested.  Women  and  children  were 
standing  or  sitting  dumb  and  patient  by 
the  roadside.  Half  way  to  Termonde  we 
could  plainly  hear  the  booming  of  guns 
and  saw  many  evidences  of  the  battle 
which  was  then  raging. 


"  I  had  read  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  destruction  of  Termonde  and  had 
seen  photographs,  but  they  had  not  con- 
veyed to  my  mind  any  realization  of  the 
horror  of  what  actually  happened.  Ter- 
monde a  few  weeks  ago  was  a  beautiful 
city  of  about  16,000  inhabitants — a  city 
in  which  the  dignity  of  its  buildings  har- 
monized with  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
situation,  a  city  which  contained  some 
buildings  of  surpassing  interest. 

"  I  went  through  street  after  street, 
square  after  square,  and  I  found  every 
house  entirely  destroyed  with  all  its  con- 
tents. It  was  not  the  result  of  the  bom- 
bardment; it  was  systematic  destruction. 
In  each  house  a  separate  bomb  had  been 
placed,  which  had  blown  up  the  interior 
and  set  fire  to  the  contents.  All  that 
remained  in  every  case  were  portions  of 
the  outer  walls,  which  were  still  con- 
stantly falling,  and  inside  the  cinders  of 
the  contents  of  the  buildings.  Not  a 
shred  of  furniture  or  anything  else  re- 
mained. 

"  This  sight  continued  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  what  had  been  a  con- 
siderable town.  It  had  an  indescrib- 
able influence  upon  observers  which  no 
printed  description  or  even  pictorial 
record  could  give.  This  influence  wa? 
increased  by  the  utter  silence  of  the  city, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

"  Of  the  population  I  thought  that  not 
a  soul  remained.  I  was  wrong,  for  as 
we  turned  into  a  square  where  the  wreck 
of  what  had  been  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Gothic  churches  met  my  eyes  a 
blind  woman  and  her  daughter  groped 
among  the  ruins.  They  were  the  sole 
living  creatures  in  the  whole  town. 

"  Shops,  factories,  churches,  and 
houses  of  the  wealthy — all  were  similarly 
destroyed.  One  qualification  only  have 
I  to  make  of  this  statement:  Two  or 
perhaps  three  houses  bore  the  German 
command  in  chalk  that  they  were  not 
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to  be  burned.  These  remained  standing, 
but  *  deserted,  amid  the  ruins  on  either 
side.  Where  a  destroyed  house  had  ob- 
viously contained  articles  of  value  loot- 
ing had  taken  place. 

"  I  inquired  what  had  become  of  the 
population.  It  was  a  question  to  which 
no  direct  reply  could  be  given.  They 
had  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  had 
reached  Antwerp,  but  a  greater  number 
were  wandering  about  the  country, 
panic-stricken  and  starving.  Many  were 
already  dead. 

"  What  happened  at  Termonde  was 
similar  to  what  had  happened  in  other 
parts  of  Belgium  under  military  occupa- 
tion of  Germany.  The  result  is  that  con- 
ditions have  been  set  up  for  the  civilian 
population  throughout  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory of  unexampled  misery.  Compara- 
tively few  refugees  have  reached  this 
country.  Others  remain  wandering  about 
Belgium,  flocking  into  other  towns  and 
villages,  or  flying  to  points  a  little  way 
across  the  Dutch  frontier. 

"  Sometimes  when  a  town  has  been 
bombarded  the  Germans  have  withdrawn 
and  the  civilians  have  returned  to  their 
homes,  only  to  flee  again  at  the  renewed 
attack.  A  case  in  point  is  Malines,  which, 
on  Sunday  last,  as  I  was  about  to  try 
to  reach  it,  was  again  bombarded.  The 
inhabitants  were  then  unable  to  leave, 
as  the  town  was  surrounded,  but  when 
the  bombardment  ceased  there  was  a 
great  exodus. 

"  The  whole  life  of  the  nation  has  been 
arrested.  Food  supplies  which  would 
ordinarily  reach  the  civilian  population 
are  being  taken  by  the  German  troops 
for  their  own  support.  The  peasants 
and  poor  are  without  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  conditions  of  starvation  grow 
more  acute  every  day.  Even  where 
there  is  a  supply  of  wheat  available  the 
peasants  are  not  allowed  to  use  their 
windmills,  owing  to  the  German  fear 
that  they  will  send  signals  to  the  Belgian 
Army. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  face  to  face  with 
a  fact  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  world — an  entire 
nation  is  in  a  state  of  famine,  and  that 


within  half  a  day's  journey  of  our  own 
shores. 

"  The  completeness  of  the  destruction 
in  each  individual  case  was  explained  to 
me  later  by  the  Belgian  Ministers,  who 
described  numerous  appliances  which  the 
German  soldiers  carried  for  destroying 
property.  Not  only  were  hand  bombs 
of  various  sizes  and  descriptions  carried, 
but  each  soldier  was  supplied  with  a 
quantity  of  small  black  disks  a  little 
bigger  than  a  sixpenny  piece.  I  saw 
some  of  these  disks  which  had  been 
taken  from  German  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle.  These  were  described  to  me 
as  composed  of  compressed  benzine. 
When  lighted  they  burned  brilliantly  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  are  sufficient  to  start 
whatever  fire  is  necessary  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  bomb. 

**  To  the  conditions  of  famine  and 
homelessness  which  exist  on  such  a 
stupendous  scale  there  must  be  added 
one  which  is  bad — the  mental  panic  in 
which  many  survivors  remain.  I  under- 
stood how  inevitable  this  was  when  I 
saw  and  heard  what  they  passed  through; 
eyewitnesses  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter described  the  sufferings  of  women 
and  children  at  Liege.  As  they  fled 
from  their  burning  houses,  clinging  to 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  they  were 
violently  pulled  from  them  and  saw  them 
shot  a  few  yards  from  them. 

"  I  should  supplement  what  1  have 
said  regarding  the  condition  of  Belgium 
with  some  reference  to  Antwerp  itself, 
where  the  excited  Government  now  sits. 
It  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  the  first  impression 
of  the  visitor  is  that  there  is  little  change 
between  its  life  now  and  in  the  days  of 
peace.  I  approached  it  by  water,  and 
in  the  early  morning  it  rose  before  me 
like  a  fairy  city.  Its  skyline  was  beauti- 
fully broken  by  the  spires  and  towers 
of  its  churches,  including  the  incompar- 
able Gothic  Cathedral. 

**  When  I  entered  its  shops  were  open. 
Its  streets  crowded,  and  everywhere  there 
was  eager  activity.  By  midday  the 
streets  became  congested.  Early  edi- 
tions of  the  papers  were  eagerly  bought 
and  great  crowds  assembled  wherever  a 
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telegram  giving  news  could  be  read.  This 
continued  until  early  evening,  but  by  8 
o'clock  a  most  extraordinary  change  had 
fallen  upon  the  city. 

"Not  a   light   of   any   kind  in   house 
or  shop  was  to  be  seen.    No  lamps  were 


lit  in  the  streets  and  the  city  was  plunged 
into  absolute  darkness.  Not  a  soul  re- 
mained in  the  streets.  To  the  darkness 
there  was  added  profound  silence.  It 
was  as  though  this  amazing  city  had 
been  suddenly  blotted  out." 


The  Wounded  Serb 

[From  The  London  Times,  Oct.  18,  1914.] 


VALIEVO,  Sept.  25. 

VALIEVO  lies  at  the  terminus  of 
a  narrow-gauge  railway  which 
joins  the  Belgrade-Salonika  line 
at  Mladinovatz.  Along  this 
single  track  of  iron  road  the  entire 
transport  of  the  Servian  Army  is  being 
effected.  Westward  come  trains  packed 
with  food,  fodder,  munitions,  and  troops; 
eastward  go  long  convoys  crowded  with 
maimed  humanity.  At  Mladinovatz  all 
this  mass  of  commissariat  and  suffering 
must  needs  be  transferred  from  or  to  the 
broad-gauge  line.  In  this  situation  lies 
not  the  least  of  the  problems  which  beset 
the  Servians  in  their  struggle  with  the 
Austrian  invaders. 

Valievo  itself  is  a  picturesque  little 
town  which  in  peace  time  is  famous  as 
the  centre  of  the  Servian  prune  trade. 
Its  cobbled  streets  are,  in  the  main,  spa- 
cious and  well  planned.  There  still  re- 
main a  few  relics  of  the  Turkish  occu- 
pation— overhanging  eaves,  trellised  win- 
dows, and  the  like — but  these  one  must 
needs  seek  in  the  by-ways.  I  picture 
Valievo  under  normal  conditions  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  Balkan  town- 
ships. 

Nor  has  the  tableau  lost  anything  in 
the  framing,  for  it  is  encircled  by  a 
molding  of  verdant  hills  which  run  off 
into  a  sweep  of  seeming  endless  woods. 
The  vista  from  my  hotel  window  is  al- 
most aggravatingly  English.  Across  the 
red-tiled  roofs  of  intervening  cottages 
rises  the  hillside — a  checkerboard  of 
grassy  slopes  and  patches  of  woodland  in- 
tersected by  a  brown  road  which  runs 
upward  until  the  summit,  surmounted  by 


a  whitewashed  shrine,  amid  a  cluster  of 
walnut  trees,  touches  the  gray  sky. 

But  Valievo  is  not  now  to  be  seen 
under  normal  conditions.  From  the 
street  below  rises  the  sound  of  clatter 
and  creak  as  the  rude  oxen  wagons  bump 
over  the  cobblestones.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night  they  rumble  along  unceasingly, 
and  whenever  I  look  down  I  see  martial 
figures  clad  in  tattered,  muddy,  and 
blood-stained  uniforms,  with  rudely 
bandaged  body  or  head  or  foot.  Every 
now  and  then  a  woman  breaks  from  the 
crowd  of  waiting  loiterers  and  rushes  up 
to  a  maimed  acquaintance.  They  ex- 
change but  a  few  sentences,  and  then 
she  turns,  buries  her  head  in  her  apron, 
and  stumbles  along  the  street  wailing  a 
bitter  lament  for  some  husband,  brother, 
or  son  who  shall  return  no  more.  A 
friend  supports  and  leads  her  home;  but 
the  onlooking  soldiers  regard  the  scene 
with  indifference  and  snap  out  a  rude 
advice  "  not  to  make  a  fuss."  They  brook 
no  wailing  for  Serbs  who  have  died  for 
Servia. 

The  town  itself  has  been  transformed 
into  one  huge  camp  of  wounded.  All 
adaptable  buildings — halls,  cafes,  school- 
rooms— have  been  rapidly  commandeered 
for  hospitals.  Sometimes  there  are  beds, 
more  often  rudely  made  straw  mat- 
tresses, for  little  Servia,  worn  out  by 
two  hard  wars,  is  ill-equipped  to  resist 
the  onslaught  of  a  great  power.  For  16 
days  a  fierce  battle  has  been  raging  near 
the  frontier,  and  wounded  have  been 
pouring  in  much  more  rapidly  than  ac- 
commodation can  be  found  for  Jhem. 

And  in  the  streets — what  misery! 
The  lame,  the  halt,  the  maimed.     Men 
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with  damaged  leg  or  foot  hopping  along 
painfully  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  baton; 
men  nursing  broken  arms  or  shattered 
hands;  men  with  bandaged  heads;  men 
being  carried  from  operating  shops  to 
cafe  floors;  men  with  body  wounds  lying 
on  stretchers — all  with  ragged,  blood- 
bespattered  remnants  of  what  once  were 
uniforms.  One  sees  little  of  the  glory 
of  war  in  Valievo,  The  Servian  Medical 
Staff,  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  out- 
side assistance,  and  short  alike  of  doc- 
tors, surgeons,  nurses,  -end  material,  is 
striving  heroically  to  cope  with  its  task. 
Where  they  have  been  able  to  equip 
hospitals  the  work  has  been  very  credit- 
ably done.  One  building  is  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  cases  where  ampu- 
tations have  been  necessary.  It  is  clean, 
orderly,  and  the  patients  are  obviously 
well  cared  for.  Here,  when  I  entered  a 
ward  of  some  thirty  beds  in  which  every 
man  lay  with  a  bandaged  stump  where 
his  leg  should  be,  I  think  I  saw  the 
Servian  spirit  at  its  best.  They  had 
been  newly  operated  upon,  their  suffer- 
ings must  have  been  great,  and  for  them 
all  the  future  is  black  with  forebodings. 
There  is  no  patriotic  fund  in  little  Servia. 
Yet  amid  all  the  pain  of  body  and  un- 
certainty of  mind  that  must  have  been 
theirs  they  did  not  complain.  All  they 
desired     to     know     was     whether     the 


Schwaba  (Austrians)  had  been  beaten 
out  of  Servia. 

But  it  is  when  one  leaves  the  organized 
hospitals  and  wends  one's  way  through 
the  crowds  of  wounded  who  block  the 
pavements,  and  enters  a  lower-class  cafe, 
that  the  appalling  tragedy  of  it  all  fills 
even  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness. There,  like  cattle  upon  their 
bed  of  straw,  lie  sufferers  from  all  man- 
ner of  hurts.  They  remain  mute  and 
uncomplaining,  just  as  they  have  been 
dropped  down  from  the  incoming  oxen 
transports.  Their  wounds — three,  four, 
or  five  days  old — have  yet  received  no 
attention  save  the  primitive  first-aid  of 
the  battlefield.  Blood  poisoning  is  set- 
ting in;  limbs  that  prompt  dressing 
would  have  saved  are  fast  becoming  vic- 
tims for  the  surgeon's  knife.  Most  of 
them  know  the  risk  they  run,  for  this  is 
their  third  war — often,  too,  their  third 
wound — in  two  short  years.  Yet  the 
doctors  cannot  come,  because  every  man 
of  them  is  already  doing  more  than  hu- 
man energy  allows.  It  is  a  heartrending 
sight  to  look  down  upon  this  helpless 
mass  and  to  realize  that  many  of  them 
have  been  sentenced  to  painful  death  for 
mere  lack  of  primitive  medical  attention. 

One  wonders  whether,  now  that  half 
Europe  has  been  transformed  into  a  vast 
slaughterhouse,  appeals  for  sympathy 
can  be  other  than  in  vain. 


ANOTHER  "HAPPY  THOUGHT.' 


By  WINIFRED  ARNOLD. 

The  world  is  so  full 

Of  a  number  of  Kings  ! — 
That's  probably  what  is  the 

Matter  with   things. 


Spy  Organization  in  England 

British  Home  Office  Communication,  Oct.  9. 


IN  view  of  the  anxiety  naturally  felt 
by  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  espionage  on  which 
Germany  has  placed  so  much  reli- 
ance and  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  by  recent  reports  from  the  seat 
of  war,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly 
the  steps  which  the  Home  Office,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office,  has  taken  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter in  this  country.  The  secrecy  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  to  observe  on  certain  points  can- 
not any  longer  be  maintained  owing  to 
the  evidence  which  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  in  cases  against  spies  that  are 
now  pending. 

It  was  clearly  ascertained  five  or  six 
years  ago  that  the  Germans  were  making 
great  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of 
espionage  in  this  country,  and  in  order 
to  trace  and  thwart  these  efforts  a  Spe- 
cial Intelligence  Department  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Of- 
fice which  has  ever  since  acted  in  the 
closest  co-operation  with  the  Home  Of- 
fice and  metropolitan  police  and  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  police  forces.  In  1911, 
by  the  passing  of  the  Official  Secrets  act, 
1911,  the  law  with  regard  to  espionage, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confused  and  de- 
fective, was  put  on  a  clear  basis  and  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  every  possible 
mode  of  obtaining  and  conveying  to  the 
enemy  information  which  might  be  use- 
ful in  war. 

The  Special  Intelligence  Department, 
supported  by  all  the  means  which  could 
be  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  was  able  in  three  years,  from 
1911  to  1914,  to  discover  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  German  Secret  Service  in 
England.  In  spite  of  enormous  efforts 
and  lavish  expenditure  of  money  by  the 
enemy,  little  valuable  information  passed 
into  their  hands.    The  agents,  of  whose 


identity  knowledge  was  obtained  by  the 
Special  Intelligence  Department,  were 
watched  and  shadowed  without,  in  gen- 
eral, taking  any  hostile  action  or  allow- 
ing them  to  know  that  their  movements 
were  watched.  When,  however,  any  ac- 
tual step  was  taken  to  convey  plans  or 
documents  of  importance  from  this  coun- 
try to  Germany,  the  spy  was  arrested, 
and  in  such  case  evidence  sufficient  to 
secure  his  conviction  was  usually  found 
in  his  possession.  Proceedings  under  the 
Official  Secrets  act  were  taken  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  and  in 
six  cases  sentences  were  passed  varying 
from  eighteen  months  to  six  years'  penal 
servitude.  At  the  same  time  steps  were 
taken  to  mark  down  and  keep  under  ob- 
servation all  the  agents  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic,  so  that  when  any 
necessity  arose  the  police  might  lay 
hands  on  them  at  once;  and,  accordingly, 
on,  the  4th  of  August,  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  instructions  were  given  by 
the  Home  Secretary  for  the  arrest  of 
twenty  known  spies,  and  all  were  ar- 
rested. This  figure  does  not  cover  a 
large  number — upward  of  200 — who 
were  noted  as  under  suspicion  or  to  be 
kept  under  special  observation.  The 
great  majority  of  these  were  interned  at 
or  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war. 

None  of  the  men  arrested  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  orders  issued  on  Aug.  4 
has  yet  been  brought  to  trial,  partly  be- 
cause the  officers  whose  evidence  would 
have  been  required  were  engaged  in  ur- 
gent duties  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
but  mainly  because  the  prosecution  by 
disclosing  the  means  adopted  to  track 
out  the  spies  and  prove  their  guilt  would 
have  hampered  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment in  its  further  efforts.  They  were 
and  still  are  held  as  prisoners  under  the 
powers  given  to  the  Secretary,  of  State 
by  the  Aliens  Restriction  act.  One  of 
them,  however,  who  established  a  claim 
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to  -  British  nationality,  has  now  been 
formally  charged;  and,  the  reasons  for 
delay  no  longer  existing,  it  is  a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  the  same 
course  should  now  be  taken  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  other  known  spies. 

Although  this  action  taken  on  August 
4  is  believed  to  have  broken  up  the  spy 
organization  which  had  been  established 
before  the  war,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
take  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  any  fresh  or- 
ganization and  to  deal  with  individual 
spies  who  might  previously  have  been 
working  in  this  country  outside  the  or- 
ganization, or  who  might  be  sent  here 
under  the  guise  of  neutrals  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  In  carrying  this  out 
the  Home  Office  and  War  Office  have 
now  the  assistance  of  the  cable  censor- 
ship, and  also  of  the  postal  censorship, 
which,  established  originally  to  deal  with 
correspondence  with  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, has  been  gradually  extended  (as  the 
necessary  staff  could  be  obtained)  so  as 
to  cover  communications  with  those  neu- 
tral countries  through  which  correspond- 
ence might  readily  pass  to  Germany  or 
Austria.  The  censorship  has  been  ex- 
tremely effective  in  stopping  secret  com- 
munications by  cable  or  letter  with  the 
enemy,  but  as  its  existence  was  neces- 
sarily known  to  them  it  has  not,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  produced  materials 
for  the  detection  of  espionage. 

On  Aug.  5  the  Aliens  Restriction  act 
was  passed,  and  within  an  hour  of  its 
passing  an  order  in  council  was  made 
which  gave  the  Home  Office  and  the 
police  stringent  powers  to  deal  with 
aliens,  and  especially  enemy  aliens,  who 
under  this  act  could  be  stopped  from  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  were  prohibited  while  residing  in 
this  country  from  having  in  their  pos- 
session any  wireless  or  signaling  ap- 
paratus of  any  kind,  or  any  carrier  or 
homing  pigeons.  Under  this  order  all 
those  districts  where  the  Admiralty  or 
War  Office  considered  it  undesirable  that 
enemy  aliens  should  reside  have  been 
cleared  by  the  police  of  Germans  and 
Austrians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
persons,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
whose   character    and    antecedents    are 


such  that  the  local  Chief  Constable,  in 
whose  discretion  the  matter  is  vested  by 
the  order,  considered  that  all  ground  for 
suspicion  was  precluded.  At  the  same 
time  the  Post  Office,  acting  under  the 
powers  given  them  by  the  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy acts,  dismantled  all  private  wire- 
less stations;  and  they  established  a  spe- 
cial system  of  wireless  detection  by 
which  any  station  actually  used  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  from  this  coun- 
try could  be  discovered.  The  police  have 
co-operated  successfully  in  this  matter 
with  the  Post  Office. 

New  and  still  more  stringent  powers 
for  dealing  with  espionage  were  given 
by  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  act,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent  on  Aug.  8. 
Orders  in  council  have  been  made  under 
this  act  which  prohibit,  in  the  widest 
possible  terms,  any  attempt  on  the  part 
either  of  aliens  or  of  British  subjects  to 
communicate  any  information  which  "  is 
calculated  to  be  or  might  be  directly  or 
indirectly  useful  to  an  enemy";  and  any 
person  offending  against  this  prohibi- 
tion is  liable  to  be  tried  by  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
The  effect  of  these  orders  is  to  make 
espionage  a  military  offense.  Power  is 
given  both  to  the  police  and  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant any  person  whose  behavior  is  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  suspicion,  and  any  per- 
son so  arrested  by  the  police  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  military  authorities 
for  trial  by  court-martial.  Only  in  the 
event  of  the  military  authorities  holding 
that  there  is  no  prima  facie  case  of 
espionage  or  any  other  offense  triable 
by  military  law  is  a  prisoner  handed 
back  to  the  civil  authorities  to  consider 
whether  he  should  be  charged  with  fail- 
ing to  register  or  with  any  other  offense 
under  the  Aliens  Restriction  act. 

The  present  position  is  therefore  that 
espionage  has  been  made  by  statute  a 
military  offense  triable  by  court-martial. 
If  tried  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm 
act  the  maximum  punishment  is  penal 
servitude  for  life;  but  if  dealt  with  out- 
side that  act  as  a  war  crime  the  punish- 
ment of  death  can  be  inflicted. 
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At  the  present  moment  one  case  is 
pending  in  which  a  person  charged  with 
attempting  to  convey  information  to  the 
enemy  is  now  awaiting  his  trial  by  court- 
martial;  but  in  no  other  case  has  any 
clear  trace  been  discovered  of  any  at- 
tempt to  convey  information  to  'the 
enemy,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spy  organization  crushed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  not  been 
re-established. 

How  completely  that  system  had  been 
suppressed  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
is  clear  from  the  fact  disclosed  in  a  Ger- 
man Army  order — that  on  the  21st  of 
August  the  German  military  command- 
ers were  still  ignorant  of  the  dispatch 
and  movements  of  the  British  expedition- 
ary force,  although  these  had  been  known 
for  many  days  to  a  large  number  of 
people  in  this  country. 

The  fact,  however,  of  this  initial  suc- 
cess does  not  prevent  the  possibility 
of  fresh  attempts  at  espionage  being 
made,  and  there  is  no  relaxation  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  police  to  watch  and 
detect  any  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  carrying  out  their  duties  the 
military  and  police  authorities  would 
expect  that  persons  having  information 
of  cases  of  suspected  espionage  would 
communicate  the  grounds  of  the  sus- 
picion to  local  military  authority  or  to 
the  local  police,  who  are  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Special  Intelligence  De- 
partment, instead  of  causing  unnecessary 
public  alarm  and  possibly  giving  warning 
to  the  spies  by  public  speeches  or  letters 
to  the  press.  In  cases  in  which  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Prosecutions  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  authors  of  such  letters  and 
speeches  to  supply  him  with  the  evidence 
upon  which  their  statements  were 
founded  in  order  that  he  might  consider 
the  question  of  prosecuting  the  offender, 
no  evidence  of  any  value  has  as  yet  been 
forthcoming. 

Among  other  measures  which  have 
been  taken  has  been  the  registration,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  made  un- 
der the  Defense  of  the  Realm  act,  of  all 
persons  keeping  carrier  or  homing  pig- 
eons.    The  importation  and  the  convey- 


ance by  rail  of  these  birds  have  been  pro- 
hibited, and,  with  the  valuable  assistance 
of  the  National  Homing  Union,  a  system 
of  registration  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  effective  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  birds  being  kept  in  this  country 
which  would  fly  to  the  Continent. 

Another  matter  which  has  engaged  the 
closest  attention  of  the  police  has  been 
the  possibility  of  conspiracies  to  commit 
outrage.  No  trace  whatever  has  been 
discovered  of  any  such  conspiracy,  and 
no  outrage  of  any  sort  has  yet  been  com- 
mitted by  any  alien — not  even  telegraph 
wires  having  been  maliciously  cut  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Nevertheless 
it  has  been  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  that  such  a  secret  con- 
spiracy might  exist  or  might  be  formed 
among  alien  enemies  resident  in  this 
country.  Accordingly,  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  rigor- 
ous search  was  made  by  the  police  in  the 
houses  of  Germans  and  Austrians,  in 
their  clubs,  and  in  all  places  where  they 
were  likely  to  resort.  In  a  few  cases  in- 
dividuals were  found  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  gun  or  pistol  which  they 
had  not  declared,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
there  were  small  collections  of  ancient 
firearms,  and  in  such  cases  the  offenders 
have  been  prosecuted  and  punished;  but 
no  store  of  effective  arms — still  less  any 
bombs  or  instruments  of  destruction — 
have  so  far  been  discovered.  From  the 
beginning  any  Germans  or  Austrians 
who  were  deemed  by  the  police  to  be 
likely  to  be  dangerous  were  apprehended, 
handed  over  to  the  military  authorities, 
and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  military  authorities  de- 
sired it,  general  action  was  taken  to  ar- 
rest and  hand  over  to  military  custody 
Germans  of  military  age,  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions which  have  properly  been  made 
on  grounds  of  policy.  About  9,000  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  of  military  age  have 
been  so  arrested  and  are  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  in  detention  camps,  and  among 
them  are  included  those  who  are  re- 
garded by.  the  police  as  likely  in  any 
possible  event  to  take  part  in  any  out- 
break of  disorder  or  incendiarism. 


Chronology  of  the  War 

Showing  Progress  of  Campaigns  on  All  Fronts  and  CoUateral  Events  to 
and  Including  Oct.  15,  1914.* 


CAMPAIGN  IN   EASTERN   EUROPE 


July  21 — Situation  threat%na  European  war; 
fear  that  Russia  will  aid  Servia. 

July  2.1 — Austria  sends  ultimatum  to  Servia: 
Austrian  Army  Corps  mobilized  at  Temes- 
var,  and  fleet  gathers  at  Semlin. 

July  24 — Russia  will  ask  Austria  to  extend 
time  for  Servla's  reply  to  ultimatum ; 
Austria  will  brook  no  Interference. 

July  2.'5 — Servia's  reply  to  ultimatum  unsatis- 
factory ;  Russian  Army  mobilizing. 

July  20— Servian  Army  mobilizing;  Russian 
warning   to  Germany. 

July  27 — Austrian  Army  Invades  Servia: 
Servians  blow  up  bridge  across  Danube: 
report  of  mobilizing  of  Montenegrin 
Army ;  Austria  denounces  Servia's  reply 
to  ultimatum;  Cossacks  fire  on  Germans 
at  frontier. 

July  2S — Austria  declares  war  on  .Servia  and 
Emperor  issues  manifesto ;  fighting  along 
River  Drina  ;  Russian  forces  mass  on  east- 
ern border. 

July  20 — Russian  Intervention  Imminent; 
Austriana  bombard  Belgrade;  Servians 
blow  up  bridges  at  Semlin. 

July  30 — Kaiser  calls  on  Russia  to  halt  mo- 
bilization within  twenty-four  hours ;  war 
activity  In  Warsaw;  Austrlans  repulsed  at 
Losnitza ;  Montenegrins  occupy  Cattaro. 

July  31 — Russians  blow  up  railway  bridge 
on  Vienna-Warsaw  line ;  Servians  check 
Austrlans  at  Semendria  and  on  Bosnian 
frontier ;  France  replies  to  German  note 
about  Russia ;  Czar,  Kaiser,  and  King 
George  may  yet  arrange  peace ;  following 
Council  of  Ministers -at  Peterhof,  Russia 
sends  no  reply  to  German  note  and  calls 
out  reserves ;  France  and  England  still 
trying  to  adjust  matters  between  Russia 
and  Austria ;  Russian  mobilization  order ; 
Austria  orders  military  and  naval  mobil- 
ization. 

Aug.  1 — Germany  declares  war  on  Russia, 
Kaiser  signs  mobilization  order;  German 
patrol  near  Prostken  fired  on  by  Rus- 
sians. 


•The  second  Installment  of  this  chronology, 
recording  events  to  and  Including  Jan.  7, 
1915.  will  appear  In  the  next  Issue.  The 
chronology  will  then  be  continued  In  each 
succeeding  Issue. 


Aug.  2 — Russians  cross  German  frontier  and 
seize  railroad  station:  Montanegrin  King 
signs  mobilization  order. 

Aug.  3 — Germans  seize  three  cities  In  Russian 
Poland ;  Czar  calls  Russians  to  war ; 
fighting  on  Drlna  River. 

Aug.  4 — Russians  defeated  In  attack  on 
Memel ;  Serbs  defeat  Austrlans  near  Sem- 
endria ;  Turkey  mobilizes. 

Aug.  5 — Austria  declares  war'  on  Russia; 
Russian  patrols  raid  East  Prussia;  Ser- 
vian flag  hoisted  at  Delarme,  Austria; 
Belgrade  bombarded :  Germans  repulse 
Russian  cavalry  at  Soldau  and  Neiden- 
berg. 

Aug.  7— Montenegro  declares  war  against 
Austria ;  Austrlans  bombard  Belgrade ; 
Servians  annihilate   Austrian   regiment. 

Aug.  8— Servia  declares  war  on  Germany ; 
fighting  between  Grermans  and  Russians 
at  Eydtkuhnen ;  German  force  lands  in 
Finland;  Austrlans  evacuate  Vlslgard : 
Austrlans  burn  Russian  villages  near  Ru- 
manian  border. 

Aug.  9— Russians  repulsed  by  Germans  near 
Tilsit ;  Germans  capture  motor  cars  car- 
rying money  to  Russia ;  Russians  enter 
Austria ;  Austrlans  occupy  town  and  cus- 
toms station  of  Andrejew,  Russian  Po- 
land ;  Turkey  mobolizing  on  Bulgarian 
frontier. 

Aug.  10— Montenegrins  occupy  Scutari ;  Bel- 
grade again  bombarded ;  Ser^•lans  pene- 
trate Bosnia ;  Au.strlans  bombard  Anti- 
varl ;  Germans  concentrate  on  Russian 
frontier. 

Aug.  11— Russians  guard  Finland ;  Russian 
cavalry  routs  Austrlans  In  Galicia ;  Italy 
demands  explanation  from  Austria  of 
bombardment  of  Antivarl ;  Russians  ad- 
vance Into  Germany. 

Aug.  12 — German  attempt  to  reoccupy  Eydt- 
kuhnen unsuccessful ;  Austrlans  and  Ger- 
mans defeated  on  Russian  frontier ; 
Russian  visitors  to  German  health  resorts 
tell  of  ill-treatment:  Ser>'ians  and  Mon- 
tenegrins advance  on  Bosnia ;  Prince 
George  of  Servia  wounded. 

Aug.  13— Russians  capture  Sokal ;  Cossacks 
annihilate  two  Austrian  cavalry  regi- 
ments :  German  troops  before  Kaliss 
threaten  to  shoot  every  tenth  inhabitant. 
If  further  resistance  Is  shown. 
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Aug.  14— Russians  defeat  Austrlans  on  the 
Dniester;  uniest  in  Tuikey. 

Aug.  15— Berlin  reports  capture  of  23  Russian 
Generals  and  Admirals  by  Germans; 
Greece  wants  explanation  from  Turkey  of 
concentration  of  troops  near  border ; 
Russians  raid  East  Prussia :  fighting  be- 
tween Auatrians  and  Servians  on  the  Save 
and  the  Danube ;  Turkish  Ambassador 
says  Turkey  was  not  hostile  in  buying 
German  cruisers. 

Aug.  16— Germans  fail  to  retake  Eydtkuhnen. 

Aug.  17— Russia  demands  of  Turkey  unre- 
stricted use  of  Dardanelles;  prisoners  a 
problem  for  both  sides;  Russian  Army 
marches  on  Austria  and  Germany ;  minor 
engagements  on  frontier;  Servians  check 
Austrians*  advance;  Greece  hears  that 
Turkish  troops  are  approaching  and  sends 
warning  that  corresponding  measures  will 
be  taken. 

Aug.  18— Servia  reports  Austrian  defeat  near 
Saboc. 

Aug.  19— Austrians  defeated  by  Serbs  at  Sha- 
bats ;  Russians  report  victory  over  Aus- 
trians in  Padolia ;  Germans  report  capture 
of  Russians  in  East  Prussia;  Russians 
driven  out  of  Germany ;  Italian  refugees 
complain  of  German  outrages. 

Aug.  20— Russians  occupy  Gumbinnen  and 
Lyck  in  East  Prussia ;  Austrians  occupy 
Jliechow,   Russian  Poland. 

Aug.  21— Serbs  defeat  Austrians  in  four  days' 
battle  near  Losnitza ;  Russians  success- 
fully advance  on  Austro-German  frontier. 

Aug.  22— Russians  report  continued  successes 
on  Austro-German  frontier ;  Servians  re- 
port capture  of  Austrian  guns  in  pursuit 
of  defeated   force   across   the  Drina. 

Aug.  23— Russian  Army  pushes  fifty  miles 
into  Prussia,  capturing  three  towns ;  Ser- 
vian version  of  victory  at  Losnitza  con- 
firmed in  Rome;  Montenegrins  continue 
attack. 

Aug.  24.— Austria  abandons  Servian  cam- 
paign to  meet  Russian  attack ;  two  Rus- 
sian armies  crush  Germans  in  the  east ; 
retreating  armies  lay  waste  the  country. 

Aug.  25— Russians  spre.id  on  broad  front  over 
East  Prussia  and  Galicia  and  repulse  Aus- 
trians at  Kielce;  Germans  report  Russian 
defeat  near  Gumbinnen ;  Servians  chase 
Austrians  along  whole  front;  report  of 
German  oiitrages  on  Jews  in  Kalisz. 

Aug.  2(5 — Russians  sweep  over  Prussia  in 
three  lines,  menacing  Konigsberg  and 
Posen ;  Germans  reported  fleeing  from 
Elbing  district ;  report  of  Russian  ad- 
vance into  Austria;  Austrians  drive  Rus- 
sians from  Krasnik. 

Aug.  27 — Russians  take  Tilsit;  Germans  re- 
treat toward  KSnigsberg  and  Allenstein; 
Austrians  routed  in  Galicia ;  French  troops 
Join  Montenegrins  to"  operate  against  Aus- 
tria, 


Aug.  28 — Russians  reach  Allenstein ;  Russians 
continue  advance  In  Galicia ;  Serbs  defeat 
Austrians  at  Shabats. 

Aug.  29 — Russians  invest  Konigsberg  and  oc- 
cupy Allenstein  ;  Germans  claim  victories ; 
Russians  draw  net  around  Lemberg;  Aus- 
trians claim  occupation  of  Zamost. 
Aug.   .30 — Russians  advance  In    East  Prussia 
to   the   Vistula   and   bombard   Thorn    and 
Graudenz;    panic    in    Danzig;    battle    be- 
tween Russians  and  Austrians  in  Poland ; 
Austrians  defeated  at  Lemberg;  Russians 
gain   ground    against   Austrians    and    win 
battle  at  Zamost ;  Germans  in  East  Prus- 
sia get  reinforcements  and  report  capture 
of  30,000  Russians ;  Poland  almost  clear  of 
German  troops. 
Sept.   1 — Russians  mflict  crushing  defeat  on 
Austrians  on  Gallcian  frontier;   Germans 
announce   defeat   of   three   Russian    army 
corps  near  Allenstein. 
Sept.    2 — Russians     seize     fortified    positions 
around  Lemberg,  admit  advance  Into  East 
Prussia    temporarily    checked ;    new   inva- 
sion of  Germany  planned ;   Turkey   lands 
troops  in  Asia  Minor ;  Montenegrins  defeat 
Austrians  near   Bilek. 
Sept.  3 — Austrians  report  success  at  Lublin ; 
Cossacks     rout     German    scouting    party 
from    Thorn ;    Russians    take    capital    of 
Bukowina. 
Sept.   5 — Russians  take  Lemberg  and  Halicz 
and  march  toward  Poland ;  Austrians  de- 
feated at  Tomaszow ;  Russian  refugees  tell 
of   destruction    of    Kalisch   by   Germans ; 
twenty    Russian     army     corps    march    on 
Prussia,  ten  hold  Austria  back ;  Austrians 
defeated  near  Lublin. 
Sept.    0 — Russians    attack    Germans    on    left 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  occupy  Stryk  regions, 
capture     Forty-fifth     Austrian     Regiment 
near  Krasnystaw,  capture  Austrian  aero- 
plane and  a  Zeppelin  and  take  year's  pro- 
visions at  Lemberg. 
Sept.   7 — Austrians  retreat ;   Russians  closing 

in  on  Przemysl. 
Sept.  8 — Russians  take  Nikolaieff  and  Miko- 
lajow ;  Gen.  Ruzsky  engages  Gen.  Auf- 
fenberg's  army  in  Poland ;  Austnans 
claim  advance  into  Russian  Poland  and 
defeat  of  Serbs  near  Mitrovica ;  Servian 
invasion  of  Bosnia  begun. 
Sept.  9— Battle  at  Rava-Russka ;  Austrians 
evacuate  Russian  Poland ;  Germans  claim 
capture  of  part  of  Russian  Imperial 
Guard ;  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  advance 
into  Bosnia. 
Sept.  10 — Russians  invade  Silesia  and  menace 
Breslau ;  Austro-German  forces  defeated 
at  Lublin  :  Serbs  cross  the  Save. 
Sept.  11 — Serbs  take  Semlin ;  Montenegrins 
take  Folcha  and  join  with  Serbs  in  march 
on  Serajevo ;  Germans  defeat  invading 
Finland  force  at  Lyck;  Polish  miners  at 
Berdzin  wreck  German  train  by  conceal- 
ing explosive  in  fuel ;  Russians  occupy 
Suczawa  and  Hatna;  Russians  fight  on 
Austrian  and  German  border;  Austrians 
resume   offensive   near  Lemberg. 
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Sept.  12 — Russians  defeat  Austrlans  in  battle 
liear  Tomasxow ;  German  attack  In  East 
Prussia  checked ;  successes  of  Serbs 
against   Austrlans   continue. 

Sept.  l.*l— Russian  victories  west  and  north- 
west of  Lemberg ;  Russo-Serb  Army  plans 
advance  on  Budapest ;  Montenegrins  will 
invest   Bosnia. 

Sept.  14— Austrlans  rally  for  battle  before 
Przemrf^i  ;  Russians  cross  the  San  ;  Ger- 
mans defeated  near  Miawa  and  send  re- 
inforcements to  Memel. 

Sept.  15— Russians  occupy  Grodek ;  Austrlans 
hemmed  In  between  Rivers  San  and  Vis- 
tula ;  Germans  report  defeat  of  Russian 
Armies  of  Vina  and  Grodno ;  Russians  say 
Germans  have  been  driven  back  across 
frontier ;   Serbs  invade  Hungary. 

Sept.  16— Austrlans  still  retreat  In  Gallcia; 
Servians  continue  advance  into  Bosnia ; 
Montenegrins  defeat  Austrlans  near 
KouUlovo. 

Sept.   17— Austrlans  flee  before  Russians  tb-^ 
ward    Cracow ;    Gen.    Rennekampf   blocks 
flanking  movement  by  Germans  :  Servian 
artillery  repulses  Austrian  warships  that 
shell   Semlln  and  Belgrade. 

Sept.  18— Russians  take  Siniava  and  Sambor ; 
Austrian  rear  guard  thrown  back  beyond 
the  San ;  prisoners  and  ammunition  cap- 
tured near  Memlrov ;  Germans  advance 
against  Russians  in  Suwalkl  Province: 
Russians  halt  offensive  German  move- 
ment and  plan  new  Invasion  of  East  Po- 
land;  Germans  retreat  from  Klelce  Prov- 
ince to  rally  Austrlans  defeated  at  Kras- 
nik ;  Russians  enter  Kazeshow. 

Sept.  20 — Russians  attack  Jaroslaw  and 
Przemysl  and  seize  Sambor  and  Kreshes- 
hov ;  Gen.  Auffenberg's  army  separated 
from  Gen.  Dankl's ;  Germans  defeated 
near  Sandomlerz ;  Gen.  Rennenkampf 
checks  German  advance  In  East  Prussia; 
Servians  defeat  Austrlans  near  Novi- 
Bazar. 

Sept.  21 — Russians  take  Dublecko  and  sur- 
round Gen.  Dankl's  army ;  Servians  win 
near  Krupani.   evacuate   Semlln. 

Sept.  22 — Austrlans  defeated  on  the  Drlna 
near  Krupanl ;  Russians  occupy  Jaroslaw 
and  again  move  to  attack  K5nlgsberg. 

Sept.  23 — Russians  take  Wislok ;  Austrian  re- 
treat from  Przemysl  through  Carpathians 
cut  off;  Cossacks  raid  Czenstochowa ; 
French  land  guns  at  Antlvarl. 

Sept.  24— Advance  guards  of  Russian  forces 
arrive  before  Cracow ;  Germans  defeated 
at  Subin ;  Russians  aRaln  occupy  Soldau ; 
Montenegrins  report  capture  of  Pratzho 
and   Montak   In    Bosnia. 

Sept.  25— Russians  occupy  Czyschky  and  Fel- 
styn ;  Germans  occupy  Cracow,  population 
flees ;  Przemysl  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation ;  battle  between  Serbs  and  Aus- 
trlans near  Zvorknl. 

Sept.  26— Greater  part  of  Przemysl  occupied 
by  Russians ;  Germans  concentrated  In 
Prussia  for  Impending  battle. 


Sept.  27 — Russians  halt  German  advance  in 
Suwalki  and  enter  town  of  Przemysl ; 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  reach  Rumania ; 
Germans  in  weak  position  on  the  Niemen 
River. 

Sept.  28— Montenegrins  within  artillery  range 
of  Sera  jevo ;  Serbs  occupy  mountains  near 
by ;  Bosnians  join  Invading  army ;  Rus- 
sians occupy  Demblca  and  take  another 
fort  at  Przemysl,  cross  Carpathians,  and 
Invade  Hungary. 

Sept.  29— Russians  sweep  across  the  Car- 
pathians and  over  Northern  Hungary; 
Servians  retake  Semlln. 

Sept.  30 — Germans  fall  In  attempt  to  cross 
the  River  Niemen ;  retreating  Austrlans 
surrounded  near  Dukla ;  Hungarians  re- 
take Uzsok  Pass ;  Servians  and  Monte- 
negrins close  to  capital  of  Bosnia. 

Oct.  2 — Russians  break  German  centre  and 
take  up  new  battle  line  from  Mariampol 
to  Ossowltz;  Germans  bombard  Ossowitz; 
Russians  claim  victories  In  Lodz  and  Su- 
walki, and  take  two  lYzemysl  forts. 

Oct.  3 — Germans  are  evacuating  Russian  Po- 
land;  Russians  advance  on"  Transylvania  ; 
fighting  at  Augustowo ;  Servians  raid 
Semlln  and  destroy  forts. 

Oct.  4 — Russians  defeat  Germans  at  Augus- 
towo and  advance  reaches  Nugy  Valley 
In  Hungary ;  Germans  make  unsuccessful 
attacks  on  Ossowltz  forts ;  Germans  lured 
Into  a  trap  on  the  Niemen. 

Oct.  5 — Two  Russian  armies  advance  toward 
Allenstein ;  fighting  near  Warsaw ;  Rus- 
sians are  near  Cracow ;  Germans  fortify 
heights  between  Breslau  and  Cracow ; 
Austrlans  claim  victory  over  Montene- 
grins In  East  Bosnia  ;  Servians  approach 
Serajevo  fortifications. 

Oct.  6 — Germans  claim  victories  near  Su- 
walkl and  Augustowo ;  Russian  forces 
from  the  Baltic  close  In  on  Germans,  and 
announce  German  retreat  from  positions 
between  Wirballen  and  Lyck;  Austrlans 
claim  victory  at  Uzsok  Pass,  but  Cossacks 
are  reported  eighty  miles  from  Budapest. 

Oct.  7 — Germans  bring  reinforcements  from 
KOnigsberg  and  check  Russians;  Russians 
shell  Przemysl ;  Austrlans  report  victory 
in  Hungary  near  Tesco. 

Oct.  8 — Russians  claim  repulse  of  Germans 
In  Russian  Poland  and  capture  of  Blala; 
Germans  deny  Russian  advance  In  Su- 
walkl ;  gains  by  Montenegrins  in  Herze- 
govina. 

Oct.  9 — Russians  announce  reoccupatlon  of 
Lyck ;   Przemysl   reported   on   fire. 

Oct.  10 — Russians  claim  that  Germans  are 
retiring  from  Lyck :  Austrlans  report  suc- 
cesses throughout  Gallcia. 

Oct.  11 — Montenegrins  defeat  Austrlans  near 
Kalenovltch ;  Ruslans  sweep  through  Bu- 
kol  Bukowina ;  Austrlans  rush  help  tu 
Przemysl. 

Oct.  12 — Russians  abandon  siege  of  Przemysl 
and  retreat  from  Gallcia ;  German-Aus- 
trian army  captures   many  prisoners. 
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Oct.  13— Fall  of  Warsaw  believed  near;  Brit- 
ish Consul  asks  for  American  protection ; 
Montenegrrins  defeat  Austrians  near  Sera- 
jevo. 

Oct.  14 — Germans  report  defeat  of  Russians 
at  Warsaw  and  recapture  of  Lyclc ;  Ser- 
vians in  Bosnia  beaten  baclc. 

Oct.  15 — Berlin  reports  advance  of  eight  Rus- 
sian army  corps  against  East  Prussia; 
account  made  public  of  how  Gen.  von 
Hindenburg  lured  Gen.  Rennenlsampf  into 
trap  at  Tennenberg;  Russians  report  vic- 
tory over  Austrians  south  of  Przemysl. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

July  26— Belgium  increases  army  to  enforce 
neutrality. 

July  27— Belgian  Army  mobilizes.  Holland 
prepares   to   maintain  neutrality. 

July  28— French  Army  moves  to  frontier. 

July  29— Belgium  calls  out  reserves. 

July  30— England  takes  defensive  measures. 

July  31— Belgium  mobilizes. 

Aug.  1— France  mobilizes  after  Germany  asks 
her  intentions ;  will  respect  neutrality  of 
Belgium. 

Aug.  2— Germany  sends  ultimatum  to  Bel- 
gium, seizes  Luxemburg,  and  invades 
France;  fighting  at  Longwy,  three  Ger- 
man spies  arrested  in  England. 

Aug.  3— Berlin  reports  acts  of  hostility  by 
French ;  England  will  protect  French 
coast  and  defend  Belgium ;  France  prom- 
ises to  guard  Belgian  neutrality;  Prance 
holds  that  war  with  Germany  beganaauto- 
matically  with  invasion  of  her  territory. 

Aug.  4— England  declares  war  on  Germany 
as  Kaiser  rejects  ultimatum  on  Belgian 
neutrality ;  Germany  declares  war  on  Bel- 
gium ;  attack  on  Li§ge  repulsed ;  Germans 
cross  French  border  near  Mars-la-Tour 
and   Moineville. 

Aug.  5 — French  repulse  Germans  at  border ; 
many  Germans  killed  in  attack  on  Li^ge, 
Crown  Prince  bringing  aid,  French  Army 
rushing  up. 

Aug.  6— Germans  take  two  forts  at  L16ge; 
French  Army  coming;  English  coast 
towns  arm. 

Aug.  7— Rapid  mobilization  of  French  on 
frontier ;  French  occupy  two  towns  in 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  Kaiser  and  King  of  Bel- 
gium call  nations  to  arms ;  Bavarians 
beaten  by  French  at  Marrehan ;  Germans 
enter  Li6ge,  forts  still  held  by  Belgians ; 
Germans  get  armistice  to  bury  dead. 

Aug.  8— Holland  guards  frontier ;  conflicting 
reports  of  fall  of  Li§ge ;  French  forces  in 
Belgium ;  British  land  on  Continent ; 
French  take  Mulhausen  after  battle  at 
Altkirch ;  German  spies  try  to  blow  up 
tunnels  and  bridges  near  Paris. 

Aug.  9— Germans  in  Alsace  fall  back  on  Neu 
Breisach ;  Kaiser  leaves  for  front ;  Belgian 
War  Minister  denies  capture  of  Li6ge, 
Germans  in  city  but  forts  untaken  ;  French 
and  English  reinforce  Belgians ;  Governor 
and   Bishop   of   Li^ge   held    as    hostages ; 


German  warning  of  leprisals;  Germans 
arrested  in  England ;  Holland  captures 
and  disarms   Uhlans  at  Maastricht. 

Aug.  10— France  breaks  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Austria ;  French  student  tells 
how  Germans  shot  refugees ;  French  pa- 
trols cover  Eifel  district  in  Germany ; 
French  open  way  into  Alsace  by  cap- 
turing Bonhomme  and  Salnte  Marie ;  100 
German  spies  put  to  death  in  Belgium ; 
more  caught ;  Germans  forced  by  French 
to  plan  new  campaign  in  Belgium  ;  Allies 
claim  success  in  cavalry  encounters ;  Ger- 
mans moving  through  Esch. 

kug.  11 — Germans  attack  French  frontier, 
take  Lagarde  and  intrench  south  of 
Li^ge ;  Belgians  retake  Loncin  fort ; 
Kaiser  claims  victory  at  Li6ge ;  French 
Army  forced  back  in  Alsace ;  minor  checks 
to  Germans ;  German  siege  guns  before 
Li^ge ;  German  advance  directed  at  gap 
between  Verdun  and  Longwy. 

Aug.  12 — Germany  tries  again  to  negotiate 
with  Belgium  for  passage  of  army;  Ger- 
mans bombard  Point-a-Mousson ;  Germans 
move  on  Brussels  and  are  driven  back  by 
Belgians'  left  wing;  Germans  report  vic- 
tory in  Alsace ;  Germans  reported  to  have 
shot  French  wounded ;  German  spies  ter- 
rorize Belgium ;  battle  near  Tongres ;  Ger- 
man official  says  Kaiser  halted  attack  on 
Li^ge  and  denies  heavy  losses ;  Germans 
complete  bridge  for  siege  artillery ;  Paris 
papers  say  Germans  burned  village  of  Af- 
fleville  and  shot  farmers. 

Aug.  13 — England  declares  war  on  Austria; 
Belgians  beat  off  Germans  in  two-day 
fight ;  Namur  defenses  strengthened ;  bat- 
tles at  Dlest,  Haelen,  and  Eghezee;  Ger- 
mans shoot  woman  accused  of  attempt  to 
blow  up  Alsatian  tunnel ;  British,  French, 
and  Belgians  charge  cruelties  by  German 
troops ;  report  that  Germans  hold  Diest ; 
German  guns  reported  wrecked  by  fire 
from  Lifige  forts ;  French  report  severe 
defeat  of  Germans  by  counter-attack  at 
Pont-a-Mousson ;  Swiss  report  that  Ger- 
mans lost  10,000  in  Alsace ;  Swiss  disarm 
German  troops ;  Italy's  troops  guard  Al- 
pine passes. 

Aug.  14 — Germans  mass  to  attack  Allies  and 
move  toward  Brussels ;  bombardment  of 
Li^ge  renewed ;  attempt  to  storm  Pontisse 
fails ;  British  Commander  French  and 
French  Gen.  Joffre  meet  at  headquarters ; 
French  and  Belgian  forts  exchange  of- 
ficers; French  win  in  battle  in  Vosges 
Mountains. 

A.ug.  15— Armies  of  Germany  and  Allies  face 
each  other  on  248-mile  battle  front ; 
French  storm  three  towns  and  retake 
Thann  in  Alsace;  battling  at  LI6ge  forts 
continues ;  Germans  said  to  have  shot  in- 
nocent people  in  Linsmeau  for  slaying  an 
officer. 

Aug.  16— Fighting  at  MOlhausen  .,  renewed  ; 
French  take  offensive  along  line  from 
Lun6ville  to  Saarburg;  clash  near  Dinant; 
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Germana  damage  Vise;  general  advance  of 
French  on  eastern  frontier;  South  Bel- 
glum  barricaded ;  Belgian  cyclists  fight 
strong  German  force;  rumor  that  Aus- 
trians  are  in  Belgium. 

Aug.  17— French  forces  sweep  on  toward 
Strassburg;  desultory  fighting  clears 
ground  between  Germans  and  Allies ;  Bel- 
gians say  Germans  torture  prisoners ;  Bel- 
gian seat  of  Government  moved  to  Ant- 
werp. 

Aug.  18— British  force  lands  In  France:  Ger- 
man advance  on  Brussels  checked :  Ger- 
mans evacuate  Saarburg;  French  take  two 
batteries;  Germans  start  second  fire  in 
Vise. 

Aug.  1»-Fighting  near  ^tkirch;  Paris  pre- 
pares for  eventualities ;  Allies  fall  back 
and  may  quit  Brussels ;  Germans  occupy 
Louvain ;  French  report  further  advance 
into  Alsace;  Germans  retake  Ville. 

Aug.  20— French  reoccupy  MUlhausen,  but 
are  checked  in  Lorraine ;  other  French 
gains  in  Alsace ;  German  cavalry  occupies 
Brussels;  Belgian  Army  retires  on  Ant- 
werp ;  French  victory  near  Lun^ville ; 
Germans  defeat   Belgians   at  Aerschot. 

Aug.  21— French  withdraw  from  Lorraine; 
Germans  rush  through  Brussels,  capture 
Ghent,  levy  war  taxes  on  Brussels  and 
Ll^ge,  and  will  try  to  seize  Ostend ;  Eng- 
land says  tax  levy  is  violation  of  Hague 
treaty ;  German  assault  on  Namur  be- 
gins ;  report  of  German  vengeance  on  town 
of  Tongres;  Antwerp,  new  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, prepares  for  defense ;  Germans 
hold  Audun-la-Roman  and  continue  to 
cross   the  Meuse. 

Aug.  22 — French  deny  German  report  of  vic- 
tory between  Metz  and  the  Vosges ;  Ger- 
mans continue  bombardment  of  Namur 
forts  and  face  Allies  on  twenty-mile  front 
to  Charleroi ;  main  force  is  aimed  at  Lille ; 
battle  between  English  and  Germans  at 
Waterloo ;  French  close  In  on  Colmar ; 
fight  between  German  and  English  cav- 
alry at  Colmar ;  fear  that  Belgian  cities 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  indemnity ;  Ger- 
mans accused  of  shooting  Burgomaster 
and  citizens  of  Aerschot  without  provoca- 
tion. 

Aug.  2.^ — Allies  take  offensive  against  Ger- 
mans along  150-mile  line  from  Mons  to 
Luxemburg;  Belgian  commander  blows  up 
one  Li^ge  fort ;  others  hold  out ;  French 
repel  three  days'  attack  on  MUlhausen  In- 
trenchments;  FVance  protests  to  Hague 
against  use  of  dumdum  bullets  by  Ger- 
mans. 

Aug.  24 — Allies  fall  back  before  German  at- 
tack on  Belgium ;  report  that  Namur  has 
fallen ;  account  made  public  of  battle  at 
Charleroi ;  Germans,  led  by  Crown  Prince 
In  Lorraine,  pursue  French  beyond  Long- 
wy;  success  of  force  headed  by  Prince 
Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  at  Lun^ville,  Bla- 
mont  and  Cirey ;  French  defeated  at  Neuf- 
chateau  by  forces  under  Grand  Duke  Al- 


brecht  of  WUrttemberg;  Germans  begin 
another  attack  on  MUlhausen ;  English 
cavalry  brigade  defeated  by  Germans 
south  of  Brussels ;  Germans  set  fire  to 
Husslgny  and   resume  fire  at  Li^ge. 

Aug.  25— Battle  on  new  200-mlle  line  between 
Germans  and  Allies ;  Germans  capture 
five  Namur  forts  and  are  attacking 
others ;  French  withdraw  from  Alsace  to 
frontier;  Allies  gain  to  the  south;  Ger- 
mans levy  tax  on  Brabant ;  report  that 
Lorrainers  betrayed  French  troops  to  Ger- 
mans. 

Aug.  26— Allies  fall  back  a  short  distance  in 
Belgium ;  Belgian  success  at  Malines ; 
French  claim  success  near  Nancy  and 
Lun^ville  ;  report  that  LiUe  is  abandoned  ; 
big  battle  In  Lorraine ;  Germans  fire 
houses  in  Li^ge ;  Berlin  announces  British 
rout  at  Maubeuge. 

Aug.  27— Germans  take  Longwy  and  all 
Namur  forts ;  British-French  line  falls 
back  on  right  flank ;  French  reoccupy 
Lille;  details  given  out  of  fighting  at 
Mons ;  Germans  take  Malines  and  tax 
Tourant  and  Charleroi ;  announcement  of 
German  bombardment  of  Malines;  Paris 
prepares  for  possible  siege. 

Aug.  28— Austria  declares  war  on  Belgium ; 
Belgians  retake  Malines  and  advance  to 
Brussels ;  Germans  defeat  Allies  along  en- 
tire line :  report  that  tall  of  Namur  was 
due  to  heavy  fog ;  Germans  sack  and  burn 
Louvain ;  art  treasures  destroyed. 

Aug.  2ft— German  force  withdrawn  from  Bel- 
gium to  meet  Rusisians ;  French  right  wins 
at  Guise,  left  reinforced  but  repulsed ; 
Germans  march  on  La  Fere ;  Allies  evac- 
uate Boulogne ;  account  made  public  of 
the  heroic  defense  of  Longwy ;  details 
given  out  of  fall  of  Namur ;  Germans  blow 
up  bridges  on  railway  from  Antwerp  to 
frontier ;  French  bayoneted  company  of 
Germans  accused  of  treachery :  Military 
Governor  of  Paris  orders  destruction  of 
houses  obstructing  forts'  fire. 

Aug.  :10— French  left  wing  again  driven 
back ;  Allies'  lines  reinforced ;  Germans 
recalled  to  Brussels  to  hold  city ;  French 
reported   successful    near   Amiens. 

Aug.  .'il— Paris  defense  plans  rushed ;  Allies' 
left  flank  again  driven  back. 

Sept.  1— Allies'  centre  hard  pressed ;  German 
attack  on  Belfort  falls ;  British  flank  re- 
inforced ;   Germans  fortify  Brussels. 

Sept.  2 — French  move  capital  temporarily  to 
Bordeaux  to  allow  Allies  to  pivot  left  wing 
on  Paris ;  German  cavalry  corps  defeated 
by  British  near  Compifigne;  another 
pushes  on  to  Soissons;  French  report  suc- 
cess In  Ix)rraine. 

Sept.  3 — Report  that  Russian  troops  have 
been  transporte  d  to  Belgium ;  Germans 
take  La  Fere  and  Amiens  and  move  to  at- 
tack Laon  and  Rheims;  Austrians  sent  to 
reinforce  German  left  wing;  Germans  are 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris. 
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Sept.  4 — Germans  neglect  Paris  and  move 
eastward ;  German  right  wing  reported 
checked  and  driven  baclt  to  St.  Quentin; 
Allies  driven  baclc  behind  Conde ;  Ger- 
mans move  toward  Verdun ;  Germans 
bombard  Termonde;  fighting  in  Alost. 

Sept.  5 — Germans  take  Rhelms  and  three 
forts  at  Maubeuge ;  Belgians  trap  Ger- 
mans in  flooded  area  near  Malines ;  Ger- 
mans take  Termonde;  Germans  abandon 
attack  on  Belfort. 

Sept.  6 — German  right  wing  checked  near 
Paris;  Kaiser  directs  attack  on  Nancy; 
account  made  public  of  evacuation  of 
Senlis  and  Chantilly. 

Sept.  7 — It  is  now  plain  that  the  German 
march  on  Paris  has  been  deflected ;  Allies 
force  Germans  back  in  160-mile  battle 
from  Nanteuil-le-Hardouin  to  Verdun  and 
report  defeat  of  Crown  Prince's  army; 
Germans  defeat  Belgians  near  Melle  and 
march  to  occupy  Ghent;  repulsed  at 
Capelle-au-Bois. 

Sept.  8 — British  push  German  right  over  the 
Marne ;  French  win  on  the  Ourcq ;  fight- 
ing at  Vitry. 

Sept;  9 — Germans  claim  capture  of  Mau- 
beuge ;  British  cross  the  Marne ;  Germans 
fall  back;  have  evacuated  Upper  Alsace. 

Sept.  10 — Gen.  von  Stein  admits  defeat  by 
Allies;  Belgians  reoccupy  Termonde,  Aer- 
schot,  and  Diest;  French  join  British 
across  Marne  in  pursuing  Germans ;  fight- 
ing near  Vitry  and  other  points  in  centre. 

Sept.  11— German  line  west  of  Revigny  re- 
treats, but  captures  fort  near  Verdun ; 
Gen.  Pau  seizes  German  supply  train; 
account  given  out  of  battle  at  Meaux; 
British  report  annihilation  of  German 
Jaeger  regiment;  French  deny  fall  of 
Maubeuege  and  recapture  Miilhausen ; 
Germans  march  south  from  Ghent,  Bel- 
gians   in   pursuit. 

Sept.  12— Belgians  cut  German  Army  in  two 
by  victory  at  Cortenberg;  whole  German 
line  in  France  retreats,  LunSville  retaken ; 
Belgians  repulse  German  sortie  at  Lou- 
vain  and  advance  on  Brussels. 

Sept.  13— Germans  repulsed  at  Nancy  and 
Lun6ville,  evacuate  Amiens,  lose  Revigny 
and  Brabant-le-Roi ;  Crown  Prince's  Army 
threatened;  fighting  at  Louvain  and  Ma- 
lines; heavy  fighting  at  Bortzy;  battle 
between  Thann  and  Sennheim. 

Sept'.  14— Amiens  reoccupied  by  French;  Fort 
of  Troyon  relieved ;  Germans  make  stand 
on  the  Aisne;  Germans  lay  waste  to 
Senlis. 

Sept.  15— German  Crown  Prince's  army  driven 
back  to  the  Orne;  French  reoccupy 
Rhelms;  fighting  on  the  Aisne;  new  in- 
trenched positions  taken  by  German 
armies;  La  Ferte  ransacked  by  Germans; 
Franco-Belgian  successes  at  Alost  and 
Rousbrugge. 
Sept.  16— New  battle  on  from  Noyon  to  Ver- 
dun;   army   from    Douen   is   circling  von 


Kluck's     corps;     Germans    move     nearer 
Antwerp. 

Sept.  17— German  Army  strengrthened  between 
Berry-au-Bac  and  Argonne;  French  ad- 
vance in  Woevre  district;  deadlock  on 
right  flank ;  Belgians  repulse  attack  on 
Termonde. 

Sept.  18— Germans  complete  bombardment 
of  Termonde ;  now  known  that  Maubeuge 
has  fallen ;  Allies'  left  advances  six  miles ; 
Germans  report  gain  in  centre ;  Germans 
intrench  on  the  Sambre ;  Germans  send 
scouting  parties  Into   Belgium. 

Sept.  19— Germans  fortify  along  the  Rhine ; 
Allies  advance  on  left  and  right  wings 
and  drive  back  army  of  German  Crown 
Prince ;  heavy  fighting  at  Rheims ;  Ger- 
mans capture  Beaumont ;  German  shells 
hit  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  and  Church 
of  St.   Remi  In  Rhelms. 

Sept.  20 — Germans  badly  damage  Rhelms ; 
Allies  make  slight  gains ;  fighting  near 
Soissons ;  Germans  report  offensive  move ; 
Allies  capture  Souain ;  Belgians  retake 
Lanaeken ;  Germans  bring  siege  guns  up 
to  Antwerp. 

Sept.  21 — Allies  gain  between  Rheims  and 
Argonne,  take  Massiges  and  Mesnil ;  Ger- 
mans claim  capture  of  Craonne  hills  and 
Betheny ;  Belgians  repulse  German  assault 
on  Fort  Waelhem ;  Termonde  under  fire 
again. 

Sept.  22 — Germans  claim  victories  at  Craonne 
and  Betheny ;  their  right  turned  between 
Peronne  and  St.  Quentin ;  desultory  fight- 
ing near  Malines  and  Alost. 

Sept.  2S — Allies  advance  on  left  wing  near 
Lassigny ;  Germans  bombard  Verdun ; 
Germans  prepare  for  campaign  in  South- 
ern Belgium. 

Sept.  24 — French  take  Peronne;  Germans 
take  Varennes ;  Belgians  report  victory 
near  Antwerp. 

Sept.  25 — Allies  beaten  back  by  Germans  at 
Noyon,  but  renew  offensive  after  being 
reinforced ;  Germans  advance  southeast 
of  Verdun ;  quarries  from  Giraumont  to 
Machemok  strengthen  German  position ; 
campaign  in  Alsace  halted  by  snow. 

Sept.  26 — Germans  take  Fort  des  Romaines 
and  cross  the  Meuse ;  Germans  burn  Bil- 
sen ;  Austrian  and  German  artillery 
menace  Antwerp. 

Sept.  27 — Allies  repulse  charges  on  right  and 
left  wings ;  Germans  gain  in  centre ;  Ver- 
dun forts  withdra^w  fire;  French  rein- 
forced on  the  Meuse ;  Germans  again  bom- 
bard Malines. 

Sept.  28 — Allies  make  slight  progress  on 
heights  of  the  Meuse;  fog  in  Woevre  dis- 
trict causes  suspension  of  fighting;  Bel- 
gians retake  Alost  and  repulse  Germans 
at  Malines. 

Sept.  29 — Germans  occupy  Moll  and  Malines, 
bombard  Lierre,  and  shell  outer  forts  of 
Antwerp ;  fighting  on  the  Aisne  continues. 

Sept.  30 — Allies  drive  back  both  German 
wings  and  retake  St.  Mihiel ;  French  trap 
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Qermans  In  quarries :  Qermana  destroy 
town  of  Orchles ;  Belgians  renew  bom- 
bardment of  Lierre. 

Oct.  1 — Belgians  repulse  German  attacks  on 
Antwerp  forts;  Germans  capture  Roye 
and  claim  success  in  attack  on  Albert ; 
French  report  gains:  French  shell  Ger- 
mans in  quarries:  Scheldt  River  Interferes 
with  attack  of  Germans  on  Antwerp :  Bel- 
gians bombard  church  at  Termonde  to 
drive  Germans  from  steeple. 

Oct.  2 — Allies  checked  after  pushing  north  to 
Arras :  Germans  driven  back  across  the 
Meuse:  Germans  report  two  Antwerp  forts 
silenced ;  Cologne  prepares  for  defense ; 
Belgians  report  German  repulse  at  one 
Antwerp  fort  and  at  Termonde. 

Oct.  3 — Battle  at  Roye :  Germans  claim  vic- 
tory near  Toul :  Belgians  near  Antwerp 
fall  back. 

Oct.  4 — Berlin  reports  capture  of  Forts 
Wavre,  St.  Catherine,  and  Dorpweld,  and 
of  Termonde :  Allies  defeat  flanking  move- 
ment and  battleground  shifts  to  vicinity 
of  Arras :  Allies  claim  success  in  Woevre 
and  Soissons  regions;  British  forces  aid 
In  defense  of  Antwerp ;  Fort  Walhelm 
damaged ;  Germans  take  two  villages  on 
Dutch  border  near  Maastricht. 

Oct.  5 — Germans  gain  on  right  wing,  take 
three  Antwerp  forts,  and  resume  offensive 
in  Argonne  district  and  along  the  Meuse. 

Oct.  6 — Antwerp  warned  that  bombardment 
is  near;  desperate  fighting  on  the  Olse; 
Allies  gain  at  Soissons:  German  column 
near  Lille ;  French  hold  strong  positions 
In  Alsace. 

Oct.  7 — Germans  report  bombardment  of 
Lanaeken  when  civilians  attack  them ; 
Germans  closing  in  on  Antwerp  and  have 
crossed  the  Nethe;  fighting  near  Ghent; 
Allies  drive  German  cavalry  back  from 
Lille  and  gain  at  Roye ;  skirmish  at 
Ypres;  Allies  reinforced;  Germans  are 
still  shelling  Rheims. 

uct.  8 — Antwerp  bombarded  by  German 
siege  guns  and  Zeppelins ;  Germans  cross 
the  Scheldt :  Allies  gain  near  Arras,  which 
is  beins  shelled  by  Germans ;  Germans 
cut  railway  lines  near  Ypres ;  cavalry 
fights  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 

Oct.  9 — Germans  claim  progress  near  St. 
Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne  district ;  Ger- 
mans report  fall  of  Fort  Breendonk ;  Ant- 
werp aflame ;  fighting  around  Roye ;  cav- 
alry battles  near  Lille ;  Germans  occupy 
Courtral  and  destroy  bridges  between 
Brussels  and  Mons. 

Oct.  10 — Antwerp  surrenders,  Belgian  Army 
escapes ;  widespread  ruin  in  city ;  some 
British  troops  driven  Into  Holland ;  fight 
Ing  at  Arras  continues ;  Germans  bombard 
Lokeron :  Germans  report  gains  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne  region. 

Oct.  11 — Germans  occupy  Antwerp:  main 
British  and  Belgian  defending  armies 
reach  Ostend :  fighting  near  Soissons ; 
German  attacks  in  Caronne  region  re- 
pulsed* Allies  win  in  centre:  Arras  free 


from  Germans :  British  official  report  tel'.s 
how  the  Germans  were  routed  near  I^ay. 

Oct.  12— Germans  enter  Ghent ;  Allies  fight 
to  checlt  German  reinforcements :  fighting 
at  LasTgny  and  Lens;  Germans  mass 
around  Ypres ;  cavalry  fighting  near  Lille. 

Oct.  13— Germans  press  on  toward  Ostend; 
severe  fighting  in  Argonne  district;  Qer- 
mans take  Lille  and  occupy  Hazebrouck 
and  Ypres:  Germans  occupy  Ghent  and 
move  on  Bruges. 

Oct.  14 — Belgian  Army  leaves  Ostend  and 
Joins  Allies  in  field ;  Allies  reoccupy 
Ypres ;  French  gain  near  border ;  German 
battalion  trapped  in  canal  in  Lorraine. 

Oct.  15— Allies  retake  Estaires  and  report 
gains  at  several  points ;  Germans  deny  re- 
pulses and  occupy  Bruges,  Thielt,  Daume, 
and  Esschen ;  German  convoy  captured  by 
French. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Aug.  4— Japanese  Government's  proclamation 
prepares  people  for  war  in  behalf  of  Eng- 
land. 

Aug.   G— Germans   fortify  Tsing-tau. 

Aug.   11— Japan   requisitions  transports. 

Aug.  16— Japan  sends  ultimatum  to  Germany 
demanding  withdrawal  of  fleet  in  Far 
Eastern  waters  and  giving  up  of  Kiao- 
Chau. 

Aug.  17— Official  announcement  that  Japan's 
action  will  be  limited  to  China  Sea  and 
to  protection  of  her  trade :  ultimatum  to 
Germany  made  with  concurrence  of  Eng- 
land. 

Aug.  18— Count  Okuma  emphasizes  Japan's 
limitation  of  war  and  England  reassures 
United   States. 

Aug.  19— Germany  will  reject  Japan's  de- 
mands. 

Aug.  20— Kaiser  orders  resistance  to  Japan 
at  Kiao-Chau :  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
makes  statement  explaining  ultimatum  to 
Germany. 

Aug  22— Germ.iny  ignores  .Tapan's  demands  • 
time  limit  ends,  Japanese  envoy  ordered 
to  leave  Berlin ;  Japan  is  expected  to 
make  war  move  at  once. 

Aug.  23— Japan  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Aug.  24— Germans  blow  up  bridges  to  halt 
Japanese  invasion  of  Kiao-Chau. 

Aug.  20— War  declared  by  Austria  against 
Japan :  British  destroy  German  wireless 
and  cable  stations  on  Island  of  Yap. 

Aug.  20— Germans  lay  mines  at  Kiao-Chau 
and  fire  at  landing  party  at  Cape 
Jaeschke. 

Aug.  30— Japanese  troops  landed  near  Kiao- 
Chau  ;   forts  fire  at  destroyer. 

Aug.  31— Japanese  occupy  two  islands. 

Sept.  2— Japan  lands  force  at  Lung-kow ;  Ger- 
man Legation  protests  against  violation 
of  China's  neutrality. 

Sept.  3— Japanese  occupy  seven  islands  near 
Kiao-Chau,  clear  waters  of  mines,  and 
land  more  troops  at  Lung-kow ;  China 
protests  against  violation  of  her  n«u« 
trality. 
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Sept.  9 — Japanese  advance  southward  In 
Shantung. 

Sept.  14 — Japanese  flank  Kiao-Chau. 

Sept.  15 — Japanese  cavalry  captures  Chimo; 
vanguard  of  Japanese  Army  reaches  Kiao- 
Chau. 

Sept.  19— Japanese  seize  Kiao-Chau  station 
and  train  and  land  troops  at  Laoshan. 

Sept.  20 — Japanese  cavalry  in  clash  with 
German   outposts   near  Tsing-tau. 

Sept.  22 — Australians  seize  German  wireless 
station  on   Island  of  Nauru. 

Sept.  24 — British  troops  land  near  Laoshan, 
China. 

Sept.  2G — Japanese  advance  on  Fangate, 
where  Germans  hold  valuable  mines. 

Sept.  27 — Japanese  defeat  Germans  on  out- 
sltirts  of  Kiao-Chau ;  food  supply  in  city 
short. 

Sept.   28 — Japanese  approach  Tsing-tau. 

Sept.  29 — Japanese  invest  Tsing-tau  ;  Chinese 
blow  up  railroad  bridges  to  hinder  prog- 
ress of  Japanese  troops. 

Sept.  30— Germans  abandon  artillery  as  Jap- 
anese reach  Lao-Che. 

Oct.  1— Germans  destroy  railroad  bridge  at 
Ta-yu-ho. 

Oct.  4— Japanese  march  along  railroad  to 
Wel-Hsein ;  one  Chinese  killed. 

Oct.  5— Japanese  repulse  night  attack  of  Ger- 
mans at  Tsing-tau. 

Oct.  6— Germans  plan  to  destroy  Shantung 
Railway. 

Oct.  7— Japanese  seize  Island  of  Yap ;  Jap- 
anese bring  siege  guns  before  Tsing-tau. 

Oct.  8 — German  fire  slackens  at  Tsing-tau. 

Oct.  13 — Arrangements  made  for  departure  of 
non-combatants  before  final  attack  on 
Kiao-Chau. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  AFRICA. 

Aug.  8 — British  seize  Port  Lome,  Togoland. 
Aug.  9 — French  are  in  Togoland. 
Aug.  2G — Germans  surrender  Togoland. 
Aug.     28 — German     troops     attack     Belgian 

Congo. 
Sept.    10 — Germans    defeated    by    British    in 

Nyassaland. 
Sept.   13 — Germans  occupy  Karangii,   British 

East  Africa. 
Sept.    15 — British    defeat    Germans    in    Na- 

maqualand. 
Sept.    18 — Germans   defeated  by  garrison  of 

seven  British  at  Nakob. 
Sept.  22 — Germans  repulsed  in  attack  on  fort 

Iq  Vol  district. 
Sept.  24 — Germans  at  Schuckmannsberg  sur- 
render to  police. 
Sept.  25 — Australian  force  ir.kes  German  New 

Guinea. 
Sept.  26 — French  seize  Coco  Beach,  Kamerun ; 

British   occupy  Luederitz   Bay;   Germans 

raid  Walfish  Bay. 
Sept.    28 — German    Congo   seized    by    British 

and  French. 
Oct.    13— Detachment    of    Boers    under    Col. 

Marltz  rebels  because  of  the  pro-British 

stand  taken  by  the  Government  of  South 

Africa ;  martial  law  proclaimed  in  colony ; 


British  imprison  Germans  in  British  East 

Africa  and  Germans  imprison  British  in 

German  East  Africa. 
Oct.  14— There  are  but  few  men  In  the  Marltz 

rebel    force ;    silence    of    Boer    leaders    is 

found  disquieting  in  England. 
Oct.    15— Col.    Brits's    force    captures    eighty 

rebels    under    Col.    Marltz ;    Gen.    Botha 

takes   field ;    prominent   men   arrested   on 

charge  of  treason. 

NAVAL  RECORD. 

July  26 — British  and  French  fleets  ready  for 
action;  Servian  vessels  in  Danube  seized 
by  Austrians;  German  fleet  ordered  con- 
centrated in  home  waters;  Italy  massed 
fleet. 

July  29  and  -30 — British  fleet  leaves  Portland ; 
British  and  German  fleets  in  Far  East 
mobilize. 

July  31 — German  squadron  stops  merchant 
vessels  in  Danish  waters;  British  war- 
ships near;  Montenegrin  King's  yacht 
escapes  Austrian  destroyers. 

Aug.  2— Fight  between  German  and  Russian 
cruisers  off  Libau ;  German  High  Sea 
Fleet  seizes  Wilson  liner  Castro  and  a 
collier;    fleets    assemble    in    Far    East. 

Aug.  .3— Germans  chase  Norwegian  food  ship. 

Aug.  4— Rival  warships  off  Port  of  New 
York ;  British  mine  layer  sunk  by  Ger- 
man fleet;  British  fleet  will  aim  to  de- 
stroy Kiel   Canal. 

Aug.  5— British  third  flotilla  has  battle  with 
Germans  in  North  Sea ;  cruiser  Amphion 
damaged ;  German  mine  layer  Koenigen 
Luise  sunk ;  many  German  merchant  ships 
seized  by  English,  French,  and  Russians; 
Germans  bombard  Sveaborg,  torpedo  boat 
blown  up. 

Aug.  6— British  cruiser  Amphion  sunk  by 
mine;  French  capture  German  tank 
steamer;  Germans  capture  Russian  ship. 

Aug.  7— British  and  German  cruisers  re- 
ported in  fight  off  Brazilian  coast;  Brit- 
ish steamers  destroyed  by  mines  off  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  coasts;  British  capture 
German  steamer  Schleslen ;  German  mer- 
chant ship  captured  by  French ;  Germans 
capture  Russian  cruiser;  Japanese  war- 
ships off  port  of  Tsing-tau  ;  German  cruis- 
ers  Goeben  and   Breslau   leave  Genoa. 

Aug.  8— Thirty-six  German  ships  seized  by 
Belgians;  Russians  capture  Austrian  and 
German  merchant  steamers ;  British 
capture  German  ship,  said  to  be  North 
German  Lloyd  liner;  naval  fight  in  Adri- 
atic; interest  in  position  of  Goeben  and 
Breslau ;  bombardment  of  Libau  reported 
by  ship  Captain. 

Aug.  9— British  Sink  German  submarine ; 
cruiser  Essex  takes  ship  at  sea ;  Goeben 
and  Breslau  in  the  Dardanelles ;  two  Ger- 
man steamers  taken  at  Rouen  and  one  at 
Colombo ;  England  and  France  protest 
against  German  steamer  Karlsruhe  coal- 
ing at  Porto  Rico ;  firing  off  Shanghai ; 
British  fleet  proceeds  to  Tsing-tau ;  Aus- 
trian cruisers  bombard  Antivari. 
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Auk.  10— Cruiser  Birmingham  slnka  German 
Bubmarine  U-15:  British  close  North  Sea 
to  flshlns  neets ;  Dutch  steamer  sunk  in 
Baltic :  Belgians  seize  two  Austrian  steam- 
ers: English  and  Canadian  steamers  hunt 
in  Atlantic  for  Qerman  cruisers. 

Aug.  ll^Battle  in  the  Adriatic:  Ruitsians 
capture  twenty  German  merchant  vessels 
in   Baltic. 

Aug.  12— German  destroyer  sunk  by  mine  off 
South  Gedser. 

Aug.  IS— German  cruisers  bombard  Windau  ; 
France  will  check  Austria's  navy  ;  British 
said  to  have  bottled  up  German  Fur  Elast- 
ern  squadron ;  German  cruisers  Goeben 
and  Breslau  are  flying  Turkish  flag. 

Aug.  15— Japanese  Navy  sails  to  Join  British 
fleet ;  Triple  Entente  demands  that  Tur- 
key repatriate  ciews  of  German  orulsers ; 
Austrian  liner  blown  up  by  mine  in  the 
Adriatic;  British  capture  Austrian  liner 
Marlenbad ;  German  steamer  W.  W. 
.Schneefels  brought  to  Gibraltar  as  war 
prise. 

Aug.  10— French  fleet  said  to  have  sunk  two 
Austrian  ships  in  the  Adriatic. 

Aug.  17— German  dreadnought  said  to  be  dam- 
aged in  Norwegian  port;  French  sink 
Austrian  cruiser  In  the  Adriatic;  German 
cruiser  Karlsruhe  said  to  have  sunk  four 
British  merchantmen ;  British  cruisers 
capture  Hamburg-American  linecs  Cap 
ortegal  and  Santa  Catharina. 

Aug.  IH— Two  German  cruisers  captured  and 
taken  to  Hongkong;  fight  between  British 
and  German  patrol  fleets. 

Aug.  20— British  steamer  Hostilius  captured 
by  German  cruiser  Dresden ;  German  fleet 
said  to  have  shelled   three  Russian  ports. 

Aug.  21— British  and  French  warships  and 
Montenegrin  batteries  bombard  Cattaro; 
two  German  Hansa  liners  seized  at  Bom- 
bay and  Hamburg-American  ship  at  Ran- 
goon. 

Aug.  22— Steamers  Maryland  and  Broberg 
sunk  by  mines  in  North  Sea ;  two  Dutch 
steamers  reported  sunk ;  German  cruiser 
Dresden  sinks  British  steamer  Hyades ; 
British  cruiser  Glasgow  captures  German 
ship  Santa  Kathina ;  French  capture  Ger- 
.  man  four-master  and  Austrian  steamer; 
account  made  public  of  sinking  of  Aus- 
trian battleship  Zrinyi. 

Aug.  2.1— Anglo-French  fleets  destroy  Aus- 
trian cruiser  Zenta  and  bombard  Cattaro; 
Dutch  steamer  Alcor  blown  up  by  Rus- 
sians to  block  Hango  harbor ;  report  that 
French,  English,  and  Russian  vessels  are 
aiding  Japan  to  blockade  Klao-Chau. 

Aug.  24— Japanese  fleet  has  begun  bombard- 
ment of  Tslng-tau;  Cattaro  badly  dam- 
aged by  British  and  French  fleets. 

Aug.    25— German    steamer    Elizabeth    sunk. 

Aug.  2«1 — British  defeated  in  battle  with  Ger- 
man torpedo  boat  off  Kiao-Chau. 

Aug.  27 — British  cruiser  Highflyer  sinks 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Qrosse;  British 
marines  occupy   Ostend ;   German   cruiser 


Magdeburg  sunk  in  Gulf  of  Finland; 
mines  in  North  Sea  sink  a  Danish  and  a 
Norwegian  steamer;  Japanese  bombard 
island  near  Kiao-Chau  and  blockade  port. 

Aug.  28 — British  fleet  sinks  two  German 
cruisers,  sets  fire  to  third,  and  sinks  two 
torpedo  boats  off  Heligoland ;  Germans 
fire  at  Japanese  fleet  near  Klao-Chau ; 
Austrian  destroyer  sunk  by  British  off 
Corfu ;  British  cruiser  Welland  sinks  Ger- 
man torpedo  destroyer ;  other  German 
ships  captured ;  six  vessels  blown  up  in 
North  Sea  by  mines;  Russians  capture 
crew  of  German  cruiser  Magdeburg. 

Aug.  29 — Port  of  Cape  Jaeschke  blocked  by 
Japanese  warships ;  passenger  steamer 
destroyed  by  mines  near  Russian  port. 

Aug.  30 — British  official  account  of  battle  off 
Heligoland :  New  Zealand  expeditionary 
force  captures   Apia. 

Aug.  31 — Gorman  gunboat  shells  abandoned 
Japanese  destroyer  at  Kiao-Chau. 

Sept.  2 — British  and  French  ships  again 
bombard  Cattaro;  steam  drifter  Eyrie 
sunk  by  mine  ih  North  Sea. 

Sept.  4  —  British  cruiser  sinks  Austrian 
steamer  Bathori  in  Bay  of  Biscay;  British 
gunboat  Speedy  sunk  by  mine  in  North 
Sea ;  British  steamship  Bowes  Castle  sunk 
by  German   cruiser  off  St.   Lucia. 

Sept.  5 — German  ships  sink  fifteen  British 
trawlers  in  North  Sea. 

Sept.  6 — Cruiser  Pathfinder  destroyed  by 
mine. 

Sept.  7 — British  submarine  strikes  German 
warships  in   Bremerhaven  Harbor. 

Sept.    10 — British    capture    German    collier. 

Sept.  11 — Germans  destroy  Russian  steamer 
Uleaborg. 

Sept.  12 — Australian  Navy  occupies  Herbert- 
shoehe  in  Bismarck  Archipelago;  British 
take  German  coal  ship  Heinze. 

Sept.  14— Germans  capture  Fanning  T.sland 
and  cable  station;  German  cruiser  Hela 
sunk. 

Sept.  17— German  fleets  fire  on  each  other  in 
Baltic  by  mistake ;  British  cruiser  seizes 
Holland-America  liner  Ryndam ;  French 
cruiser  Conde  captures  German  storeshlp 
Helna ;  Canadian  Pacific  liner  made  a 
British  cruiser  in  Pacific  ;  German  cruiser 
Luxemburg  reported  to  have  sunk  three 
British   freighters   in   West   Indies. 

Sept.  10— Australian  submarine  AE-1  lost ; 
Austrian  warship  Vlribus  \Jnitls  damaged 
in   Adriatic. 

.Sept.  20— Carmania  sinks  German  merchant 
cruiser  Cap  Trafalgar ;  German  cruiser 
K5nigsberg  disables  British  cruiser  Peg- 
asus ;  fighting,  between  British  and  Ger- 
man ships  in  Kamerun  River,  Africa ;  six 
British  ships  captured  by  German  cruiser 
Emden :  damaged  Russian  warships  ar- 
rive at  Helslngfors  ;  Austrian  torpedo  boat 
27  sunk  at  Pola ;  German  cruiser  Stettin 
fights   British   warships. 

Sept  21— British  steamer  Clan  Matheson  sunk 
by  German  cruiser  Emden :  crews  of  ?Jx 
captured  vessels  landed  in  India. 
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Sept.  22— British  cruiser  Berwlclc  captures 
Hamburg-American  liner  Spreewald  and 
two  German  colliers ;  German  submarine 
U-9  sinlts  British  cruisers  Cressy,  Abouliir, 
and  Hogue  in  North  Sea  ;  British  steamer 
Belgian  King  sunl<  near  Cape  Kureli. 

Sept.  23— Russian  cruiser  Bayan  sinks  Ger- 
man cruiser  and  two  torpedo  boats ;  Ger- 
many says  submarine  U-9  sunk  British 
ships  unaided  in  North  Sea  fight  yester- 
day ;  Austrian  cruisers  Maria  Theresia 
and  Admiral  Staun  damaged  ;  trawler  Kil- 
marnock sunk  by  mine. 

Sept.  24 — Two  Austrian  torpedo  boats  and  one 
destroyer  sunk  by  mines  in  the  Adriatic ; 
Norwegian  steamer  Hesvik  sunk  in  North 
Sea ;  cruiser  Emden  bombards  Madras ; 
Anglo-French  fleet  again  bombards  Cat- 
taro. 

Sept.  25 — Kronprinz  Wilhelm  sinks  British 
steamer  Indian  Prince;  British  charge 
that  Germans  fired  on  Carmania  after 
white  flag  was  raised. 

Sept.  26 — Fortress  of  Pelagosa  dismantled  by 
Anglo-French  fleet;  British  cruiser  Corn- 
wall seizes  Dutch  steamer  with  coal  con- 
signed to  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  French  gunboat 
Surprise  sinks  two  German  ships  and 
seizes  Coco  Beach,  West  Africa ;  British 
capture  German  ship  Ossa  and  seize 
American  ship  Lorenzo  and  Norwegian 
ship  Thor  accused  of  coaling  German 
cruiser. 

Sept.  2.S — French  warship  sunk  at  Cattaro 
by  forts. 

Sept.  29 — German  cruiser  Emden  has  sunk 
five  British  steamers  in  Gulf  of  Bengal 
and  has  destroyed  all  tank  steamers  at 
Madras ;  British  warships  bombard  Tsing- 
tau  forts. 

Sept.  30 — British  cruiser  Cumberland  cap- 
tures Hamburg-American  liner  Arnfried 
and  nine  merchant  steamers ;  Italian  ships 
sunk  by  Austrian  mines. 

Oct.  1 — Account  given  out  of  bombardment  of 
Windau  by  German  squadron ;  fighting 
between  German  and  Japanese  warships 
in  Kiao-Chau  Harbor. 

Oct.  2 — British  Admiralty  plans  to  lay  mines 
as  counterstroke  to  German  policy ;  Ger- 
man cruisers  shell  Papeete,  capital  of 
French  Island  of  Tahiti ;  French  gunboat 
sinks  German  auxiliary  ships  Rhios  and 
Itolo ;  German  cruiser  Liepzig  sinks  Union 
oil  tanker  Elsinore. 

Oct.  3 — German  cruiser  Karlsruhe  sinks  seven 
British  ships;  British  steamer  Dawdon 
and  Norwegian  steamer  Thomos  sunk  by 
mines;  German  steamer  Mark  bottled  up 
In  Philippine  port;  Italian  boat  sunk  by 
Austrian  mine ;  Japanese  cruiser  blown 
up  by  mine  in  Laoshan  Bay. 

Oct.  4 — Anglo-French  fleet  bombards  Cat- 
taro and  destroys  Lustica;  Dutch  steamer 
Nieuwland  sunk  by  mine  in  North  Sea; 
Rear  Admiral  Troubridge  recalled  from 
Mediterranean  to  London  to  explain  es- 
cape of  German  cruisers  Goeben  and 
Breslau. 


Oct.  6 — Japanese  capture  Jaluit  Island ;  Brit- 
ish grain  ship  sunk  by  mine  near  Dover; 
Japanese  shells  hit  German  gunboat  litis 
in  Tsing-tau  Harlaor. 

Oct.  C — French  lay  mines  in  Adriatic  to  offset 
similar  action  by  Austrians. 

Oct.  7 — British  submarine  sinks  German  de- 
stroyer off  mouth  of  River  Ems;  six 
Austrian  torpedo  craft  reported  sunk  by 
mines  in  the  Adriatic;  British  trawler 
blown  up  in  the  North  Sea. 

Oct.  9 — It  is  announced  that  thirty-two  Gter- 
man  merchant  ships  were  destroyed  at 
Antwerp. 

Oct.  10— Japanese  warships  silence  litis  forts. 

Oct.  11 — French  fleet  sinks  two  Austrian  tor- 
pedo boats. 

Oct.  12 — German  submarine  sinks  Russian 
cruiser  Pallada. 

Oct.  13 — Russians  claim  that  Germans  lost 
two  submarines  in  attack  on  Pallada. 

Oct.  14 — Report  denied  by  Germans. 

Oct.  ir — British  cruiser  Yarmouth  sinks  Ger- 
man liner  Markomannia. 

AERIAL  RECORD. 

Aug.  2 — Report  that  French  aviators  have 
dropped  bombs  on  Niirnberg ;  German 
troops  shoot  down  French  aeroplanes  near 
Wesel ;  report  that  Garros,  French  avia- 
tor, wrecked  German  airship  at  Longwy; 
French  aeroplanes  dispatched  toward 
Nancy. 

Aug.  3 — German  airships  fly  over  Belgium. 

Aug.  5 — Duel  between  Belgian  and  German 
aviators ;  Austrians  report  destruction  of 
Russian  aeroplane. 

Aug.  13 — German  aeroplane  pursued  by  Bel- 
gians ;  German  aviator  throws  bomb  on 
Vesoul. 

Aug.  15 — Harmless  bombs  thrown  by  German 
aviators  on  Vesoul  and  Lure;  French 
aviators  throw  bombs  on  Zeppelins  in 
Metz ;  five  men  wounded  in  Namur  by 
bombs  thrown  from  German  aeroplanes. 

Aug.  18— Three  Zeppelins  wrecked  by  gun- 
fire, one  by  fall ;  German  monoplane  drops 
bombs  on  LunSville;  German  aeroplane 
destroyed  near  Samno,  Russia. 

Aug.  19— German  monoplane  captured  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Aug.  20— Pegoud's  airship  destroyed  in  flight 
to  drop  bombs  in  Germany ;  Dutch  capture 
German  aeroplanes. 

"Aug.  23— French  destroy  Zeppelin. 

Aug.  24— France  believes  five  German  Zeppe- 
lins are  out  of  action. 

Aug.  25— Zeppelin  bombs  fall  in  Antwerp. 

Aug.  29— Russians  bring  down  Zeppelin. 

Aug.  30— German  aeroplane  drops  bombs  on 
Paris ;  French  Embassy  in  Washington 
denies  that  aeroplanes  bombarded  Niirn- 
berg. 

Aug.  31— Gterman  aeroplane  drops  bombs  on 
Paris. 

Sept.  1 — German  aeroplane  drop^  bombs  on 
Paris. 
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Sept.  2— Fight  between  French  and  German 
aeroplanes ;  Zeppelin  renews  attack  on 
Antwerp. 

Sept.  3— German  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on 
British  transport  on  the  Seine  and  on 
Belfort ;  German  aeroplane  over  Paris  de- 
stroyed, aviators  killed. 

Sept.  4— Three  German  aeroplanes  wrecked 
by  French. 

Sept.  0— Russian  and  Austrian  aviators  killed 
in  battle. 

Sept.  12— German  aviators  killed  in  battle 
with  French  near  Troyes. 

Sept.  14— Japanese  aeroplane  drops  bomb  in 
Klao-Chau. 

Sept.  17— Berlin  claims  that  no  Zeppelins  have 
been  destroyed. 

Sept.  18— Bomb  dropped  on  Antwerp ;  Jap- 
anese aviator  sets  fire  to  ship  in  Kiao- 
Chau  Bay. 

Sept.  20— Vedrines  kills  German  aviator; 
French  aviator  Cbevilliard  captured  by 
Germans. 

Sept.  21— Japanese  aeroplanes  wreck  two  forts 
at  Tsing-tau. 

Sept.  2.'^Briti8h  drop  bombs  on  Zeppelin  shed 
at  Diisseldorf;  London  fears  Zeppelin  at- 
tacks and  reduces  lights  to  minimum. 

Sept.  24— Zeppelin  drops  three  bombs  in  Bel- 
gium ;  French  capture  five  Taube  machines 
from  Germans ;  destruction  of  Zeppelin  by 
Russians  near  Sieradz. 

Sept.  25— Duel  between  Belgian  and  German 
aviators  over  Brussels;  Zeppelin  drops 
bombs  in  Ostend ;  London  prepares  to 
repel  attacks. 

Sept.  2fi— Zeppelin  raids  Warsaw. 

Sept.  27— Man  killed  and  child  crippled  In 
Paris;   three  killed   in  Warsaw. 

Sept.  29— Zeppelin  drops  bombs  on  two  Bel- 
gian towns. 

Sept.  30 — Japanese  aeroplanes  attack  Kiao- 
Chau  Harbor. 

Oct.  1 — Zeppelin  drops  bomb  near  Antwerp, 
but  is  driven  off. 

Oct.  2 — Germans  report  capture  of  thirty 
French  aeroplanes ;  it  is  learned  that  avia- 
tors patrolled  the  Straits  of  Dover  during 
passage  of  British  expeditionary  force; 
German  aviators  drop  messages  to  Rus- 
sian troops. 

Oct.  5 — Searchlight  tests  made  in  London  in 
preparation  for  Zeppelin  raids. 

Oct.  6^It  Is  announced  that  German  air- 
ship aided  in  sinking  British  cruisers : 
commander  and  crew  decorated  by  Kaiser. 

Oct.  7 — London  Insures  against  damage  from 
Zeppelin  raids  as  air  fleet  is  prepared  at 
Wilhelmshaven ;  French  aviators  set  fire 
to  German  aeroplanes. 

Oct.  8 — German  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on 
Paris  and   Antwerp. 

Oct.  9 — British  nlr  souadron  destroys  Zep- 
pelin in  hangar  at  DUsseldorf. 

Oct.  11 — Three  killed,  fourteen  injured  from 
bombs  dropped  on  Paris  by  German  avia- 
tors;  Zeppelin   over   Ostend    driven   away 


by  suns;  Japanese  drop  bombs  in  Tsing- 
(au. 

Oct.    12 — Six  more  bombs  dropped   on    Paris. 

Oct.  l.T — French  rout  German  aviators  near 
Paris. 

Oct.  14 — French  aviator  decorated  for  bring- 
ing down  German ;  Cossacks  bring  down 
Zeppelin  near  Warsaw ;  bombs  dropped 
on  Nancy. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

July  26 — Americans  are  leaving  Carlsbad  and 
other  resorts. 

July  29 — Tourists  In  Paris  abandon  plans  to 
go  eastward ;  many  In  London  take 
chances  and  go  into  Austria. 

July  31 — Exodus  from  Geneva ;  war  panic 
among  American  tourists  in  Paris ;  Presi- 
dent Wilson  directs  State  Department  to 
ask  Ambassador  Herrick  to  remain  at  his 
post ;  many  left  in  London  as  sailing  of 
the  Imperator  is  canceled. 

Aug.  1 — Many  demand  passports  in  France; 
Americans  in  London  will  organize  for  re- 
lief work. 

Aug.  2 — Americans  In  Paris  form  committee 
to  aid  countrymen ;  refugees  from  Conti- 
nent arrive  in  London ;  Ambassador  Ger- 
ard appeals  for  funds;  State  Department 
has  no  funds,  but  will  forward  deposits 
for  refugees. 

Aug.  3 — Bankers  and  Treasury  Department 
officials  agree  on  plan  for  J3.500.000  gold 
shipment  to  tourists ;  hundreds  reach  Paris 
after  many  hardships ;  fear  in  Berlin ; 
both  houses  of  Congress  pass  bill  appro- 
priating $250,000  for  relief;  embassies  will 
distribute   funds. 

Aug.  4— Mrs.  O.  H.  Kahn  loses  automobiles 
In  France ;  tourists  unable  to  leave  Ger- 
many ;  many  destitute  in  Paris ;  automo- 
^)iles  requisitioned  for  war ;  President 
Wilson  approves  plan  to  send  $5.»XX).000 
from  bankers  and  national  appropriation 
of  12,500,000  in  gold;  cruiser  Tennessee 
win  carry  it. 

Aug.  5— Ambassador  Herrick  issues  trans- 
ports to  stranded  In  Paris ;  millionaires 
leave  in  cattle  train  for  Havre :  Ambas- 
sador Page  praises  spirit  of  refugees ;  two 
committees  in  London  to  relieve  distress ; 
cruiser  Tennessee  prepares  to  sail  with 
relief  fund  ;  Congress  votes  $2,500,000  ap- 
propriation ;  cruiser  North  Carolina  will 
follow  with  more  gold  if  needed ;  Mayor 
Mitchel  appoints  relief  committee. 

Aug.  6— Americans  In  London  get  funds  from 
Transportation  Committee ;  many  obtain 
certificates  of  American  citizenship  in 
Paris ;  Tennessee  leaves  with  gold ;  Secre- 
tary Garrison  will  use  transports  rather 
than  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  charter 
ships ;  Board  of  Relief  named  to  super- 
vise distribution  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Aug.  7— Baroness  von  Andre  and  Anne  W.  N. 
Davis  tell  of  brutal  treatment  by  German 
soldiers:  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig  tells  of  kind 
treatment     by     French ;     Mrs.     Herrick's 
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American  Ambulance  Corps  organized ; 
$100,000  sent  by  Treasury  to  Paris  and 
$25,000  to  Italy ;  many  Americans  leave 
via  Denn^rk;  Frencli  and  German  rail- 
ways will  be  open  for  departure  of  Amer- 
icans after  mobilization  is  completed. 

Aug.  8— A.  M.  Huntington  and  wife  reported 
to  be  arrested  in  Bavaria  and  held  as 
spies ;  7,000  Americans  leave  England ; 
committee  of  American  and  English  bank- 
ers formed  to  administer  $3,000,000  gold 
shipment ;  Secretary  Garrison  confers  with 
Haniel  von  Heimhausen,  German  Chargfe 
d'Affaires,  who  says  Americans  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  Germany. 

Aug.  9— One  thousand  five  hundred  Amer- 
icans appy  at  Paris  Embassy  for  trans- 
ports ;  refugees  arrive  on  the  New  York ; 
mines  menace  relief  cruisers. 

Aug.  10— Mayor  of  Berlin  and  others  move  to 
care  for  refugees  in  Germany ;  many 
stranded  in  Bermuda. 

Aug.  11— Cancellation  of  sailing  of  Olympic 
causes  rush  for  steerage  on  ships  leaving 
London ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Page  heads  commit- 
tee .to  look  after  school  teachers ;  Secre- 
tary Bryan  orders  Ambassador  Gerard 
to  make  representations  regarding  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Huntington. 

Aug.  12— One  thousand  refugees  arrive  in  New 
York  on  S.  S.  Philadelphia ;  Embassy  in 
Paris  arranges  for  relief  of  tourists  all 
over  France ;  Secretary  Bryan  says  Hunt- 
ingtons  are  safe ;  refugees  arrive  on  Hol- 
land-America liner  Potsdam. 

Aug.  13— Ambassador  Page  is  seeking  ships 
that  may  be  chartered  in  London ;  army 
officers  will  aid  relief  work  in  Paris ; 
fourteen  tourists  reached  England  via 
Arctic  Sea ;  Secretary  Bryan  warns  all 
Americans  going  abroad  to  get  passports ; 
emergency  passports  to  be  issued ;  people 
in  Berlin  open  homes  to  Americans ;  Min- 
ister Whitlock  reports  Consulate  at  Ll§ge 
exposed   to  fire. 

Aug.  14— More  than  300  Americans  arrive  in 
Rotterdam  from  Berlin. 

Aug.  15— Seven  ships  leave  England ;  less  need 
for  transport ;  German  Foreign  Office  says 
Huntington  was  not  arrested ;  Ambassa- 
dor Herrick  arranges  for  sailings  of  the 
Espagne  and  the  Rochambeau ;  refugees 
in  Rotterdam  report  generous  treatment 
while  in  Germany ;  Germany  will  provide 
trains  to  carry  Americans  to  Bremen  and 
will  let  cruiser  Tennessee  land  there ;  Ger- 
,  ard  says  Americans  are  now  free  to  leave 
Germany ;   ships   leaving   Italian   ports. 

Aug.  16— Cruisers  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina arrive  at  Falmouth  with  gold. 

Aug.  17— Eighteen  ships  that  will  leave  Eng- 
land within  a  week  can  accommodate 
20,000;  London  refugees  given  gold  from 
cruiser  Tennessee ;  5,000  stranded  In  Italy ; 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  and  Laconia  reach  New 
York. 

Aug.  18— Refugees  from  Copenhagen  arrive 
on  the  United  States;  tourists  flock  into 


Genoa ;  members  of  Mayor  Mitchel's  Com- 
mittee meet  every  steamer  and  are  pre- 
pared to  help  the  needy. 

Aug.  19— Relief  cruiser  North  Carolina  reaches 
Cherbourg  with  Major  Hedekin ;  Miss  Mor- 
gan's villa  accepted  as  hospital;  the  Ten- 
nessee held  at  Falmouth. 

Aug.  20 — Payment  on  funds  sent  on  Ten- 
nessee   delayed    in    London. 

Aug.  21 — American  Rhodes  scholars  help  in 
harvesting  in  Brittany ;  missionaries  urge 
sending  ship  with  gold  to  Turkey;  gold 
from  the  North  Carolina  sent  to  Italy. 

Aug.  22— Refugees  arrive  on  Campania,  Bal- 
tic, and  St.  Louis ;  Ambassador  Gerard 
denies  that  Americans  have  been  Ill- 
treated  in  Germany ;  cruiser  Tennessee  at 
Rotterdam. 

Aug.  23 — Refugees  in  London  tell  of  kind- 
ness of  Austrians;  the  Tennessee  left  too 
little  gold  in  England  and  France. 

Aug.  24 — Assistant  Secretary  Breckinridge 
reaches  Berlin  with  gold ;  Ambassador 
Herrick  makes  arrangements  for  Ameri- 
cans  in   Switzerland. 

Aug.  26 — Art  students  in  Paris  in  sad  plight; 
few  tourists  now  ask  aid  in  London ;  stu- 
dents leave  German  universities ;  refugees 
from  Italy  express  satisfaction  with  ar- 
rangements of  Government  Relief  Com- 
mittee ;  relief  bureau  established  at  The 
Hague. 

Aug.  27 — Cruiser  North  Carolina  sent  to  Tur- 
key. 

Aug.  28 — German  Government  furnishes  gold 
to   Ambassador   Gerard. 

Aug.  31 — London  again  crowded  with  ref- 
ugees ;  tourists  in  Denmark  safe. 

Sept.  S — Turkish  Government  will  not  permit 
the  North  Carolina  to  go  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  Americans  in  London  help  Belgian 
refugees. 

Sept.  4 — Tennessee  takes  Americans  across 
Channel ;  British  soldiers  give  up  quarters 
for  them  at  Havre ;  North  Carolina  starts 
for  Smyrna. 

Sept.  9 — Refugee  aid  cost  $100,000  in  five 
days  in  London. 

Sept.  10 — Passports  to  be  required  of  all  in 
England. 

Sept.  12 — Major  Hedekin  reports  nearly  all 
tourists  out  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

Sept.  13 — Treasury  Department  will  receive 
no  further  deposits;  sailors  on  the  Ten- 
nessee   cheer    British    transport. 

Sept.  23 — Money  from  North  Carolina  reaches 
Constantinople. 

Sept.   28 — Americans  leaving  Brussels. 

Sept.   29 — Tennessee  ordered  to  Adriatic. 

Oct.  10— Consul  Deedmeyer  says  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Chemnitz  because  of  bad 
treatment   from    Germans. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
July   24— Minister    at    Belgrade    prepares   to 

leave. 
July    25— Diplomatic    relations    severed    with 

Servia ;  martial  law  proclaimed ;  "Servian 

Gen.  Putnik  seized. 
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July  20— Servian  envoy  dismlsaed ;  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  takes  decisive  part  in  coun- 
try's action :  war  measures  taken. 

July  27— Army  deserters  sought  In  Cuba. 

July  28— Emperor  will  take  command  at 
Vienna  headquarters ;  food  prices  raised 
in  Vienna. 

July  29— Emperor  sends  letter  to  the  Csar. 

July  30— Government  may  declare  war  on 
Russia :  newspaper  correspondents  ex- 
pelled from  Semlin :  Emperor  cheered  In 
Vienna  :  men  up  to  50  years  of  age  called 
to  8er>'ice  :  Count  Salm-Hoogstraetem  says 
Slavs  In  Austrian  Army  will  be  loyal. 

July  31— Government  assures  Italy  that  there 
is  no  desire  for  more  territbry. 

Aug.  1— Whole  nation  wants  war :  Govern- 
ment was  pressed  by  Germany  to  discuss 
matters  with  Russia  and  to  localize  war. 

Aug.  2— Cadets  in  military  academies  made 
Lieutenants ;  Countess  Sz^ch^nyi  places 
palace  at  disposal  of  army. 

Aug.  5— United  States  represents  France  at 
Vienna  and  Austria  at  Paris ;  food  prices 
fixed  ;  Church  permits  marriages  without 
publication  of  bans. 

Aug.  C— Russian  Ambassador  receives  pass- 
ports. 

Aug.  7— Pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Italy  to 
aid. 

Aug.  8— Threat  to  declare  war  on  Italy ;  full 
text  published  of  ultimatum  to  Servia,  of 
Servia's  reply,  of  circular  note  to  powers, 
and  of  notes  exchanged  with  Germany. 

Aug.  10— Government  acknowledges  receipt  of 
President  Wilson's  offer  of  good  offices. 

Aug.  11— Army  corps  marches  along  Swiss 
border  to  relieve  Germans  in  Alsace ;  Italy 
demands  explanation  of  shelling  of  Antl- 
varl ;  United  States  will  look  after  French 
interests. 

Aug.  13— Troops  mutiny  on  southern  frontier: 
United  States  will  look  after  Interests  in 
England ;  Prince  Hohenlohe  arrested  in 
Canada. 

Aug.  14 — Currency  question  acute :  insubordi- 
nation of  troops ;  Government  tells  Italy 
British  declaration  of  war  was  based  upon 
lies. 

Aug.  16— Martial  law  proclaimed  on  Italian 
border ;  Consul  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Aug.  18— Army  mobilization  accompanied  by 
disorder  and  mutiny. 

Aug.  19— Massacre  at  Prague  after  Czech  up- 
rising. 

Aug.  25— Troops  massing  on  Italian  frontier ; 
Government  will  Join  war  with  Japan ; 
passi>orts  handed  to  Ambassador. 

Aug.  27— Fortification  of  Vienna  begun  ;  chil- 
dren of  murdered  Archduke  sent  to 
Switzerland. 

Aug.  29— Country  reported  seething  with  re- 
bellion. 

Aug.  30— Servians  charge  atrocities  by  re- 
treating   Austrlans. 

Sept.  3— Troops  sent  to  reinforce  German  left 
wing. 


Sept.  4— Mutiny  of  Czech  soldiers  in  Vienna, 
many  shot ;  Gen.  Bobrinsky  appointed 
Governor  of  Galicia. 

Sept.  S — Reports  that  Italians  In  Iitria  and 
Goerz  have  been  shot  for  treason  with- 
out trial  stirs  Italy:  England  releases 
Austrian  ships  from  her  ports. 

Sept.  6 — Year's  provisions  seized  at  Lemberg: 
England  orders  Consular  officers  out  of 
Egypt. 

Sept.  7 — Vienna  makes  hasty  preparations 
for  defense :  possibility  of  famine. 

Sept.  S — Government  appeals  to  Jews  in  Po- 
land to  fight  against  Russia. 

Sept.  10 — Panic  in  Cracow ;  Archduke  Fred- 
erick admits  loss  of  120,000  men  In  Galicia. 

Sept.  11 — Berlin  paper  tells  of  agreement 
with  Germany  before  war  started  not  to 
make  peace  separately. 

Sept.  14 — Troops  admit  that  there  have  been 
no  Russian  cruelties ;  Vienna  official  re- 
port claims  victories. 

Sept.  16— Guns  taken  by  Russians  bear  In- 
itials of  German  Emperor. 

Sept.  17 — Report  of  preliminary  steps  for 
peace  with  Russia;  all  available  men 
called  to  arms. 

Sept.  18 — Police  forbid  public  to  spread  un- 
favorable war  news. 

Sept.  21 — Field  Marshal  Vodinowski  exe- 
cuted on  charge  of  aiding  Russians;  Field 
Marshal  Foreich  commits  suicide  after  be- 
ing cashiered  for  defeat. 

Sept.  23— Serbs  captured  at  Shabats  to  be 
court-martialed  for  firing  at  troops. 

Sept.  24 — Italian  frontier  fortified. 

Sept.  27 — Cholera  spreading  among  wounded 
soldiers. 

Oct.  2— Emperor  Is  urged  to  shift  Govern- 
ment from  Vienna. 

Oct.  3— Alarm  in  Vienna  over  possibility  of 
Russian  invasion. 

Oct.  8— Panic  in  Hungary  as  Russians  ad- 
vance. 

Oct.  9— Much  distress  in  Vienna. 

Oct.  12— Archbishop  accuses  Hungarian  sol- 
diers of  atrocities  in  Russian  Poland. 

Oct.  IS— Report  that  eight  commanders  have 
been  dismissed  and  two  have  killed  them- 
selves. 

Oct.  14— Austrian  guns  were  used  by  Germans 
at  Antwerp. 

BELGIUM. 

July  29 — Antwerp's  trade  paralyzed. 

July  30 — Forts  provisioned  ;  export  of  horses 
and  vehicles  prohibited. 

July  31 — State  Railway  trains  into  Germany 
suspended. 

Aug.  1 — Government  buys  entire  wheat  sup- 
ply in  Antwerp. 

Aug.  2 — Neutrality  an  issue  with  England : 
German  Ambassador  said  to  have  prom- 
ised that  there  will  be  no  invasion :  guards 
mobilized  at  Li^ge  and  Namur  to  hold 
bridges;  Civic  Guard  called  eut;  Parlia- 
ment summoned. 
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Aug,  3 — Antwerp  in  state  of  siege;  King  ap- 
peals to  King  George ;  England  will  de- 
fend neutrality ;  frontier  being  intrenched. 

Aug.  4 — King  addresses  Parliament ;  Social- 
ist Leader  Vandervelde  joins  Cabinet. 

Aug.  5 — King  Albert  takes  command  of 
troops. 

Aug.  7 — King  issues  proclamation  to  army. 

Aug.  8— King  thanks  President  Poincar^  for 
aid. 

Aug.  9— Gratitude  to  Belgian  people  expressed 
by  Rrench  Academy ;  English  and  French 
stamps  sold  in  Post  Offices. 

Aug.  10— Germans  mobbed  in  Brussels. 

Aug.  11— Government  asks  Holland's  inten- 
tions if  neutrality  is  violated ;  Germany 
tries  to  negotiate  for  passage  of  her  army. 

Aug.  13— Tribute  to  Belgians  from  Premier 
Asquith ;  Government  will  appeal  to  neu- 
trals because  of  alleged  German  atroci- 
ties ;   German  prisoners  treated  kindly. 

Aug.  14 — American  Vice  Consul  Duras  says 
Germans  underrated  Belgians ;  fighting 
spirit  due  to  inspiration  of  growing  democ- 
racy ;  people  of  Li^ge  deprived  of  all 
means  of  communication ;  Government 
feeds  soldiers'   children. 

Aug.  15— Refugees  say  that  Germans  executed 
priest  held  as  hostage. 

Aug.  22— France  pledges  aid ;  report  that  Min- 
ister Whitlock  offered  to  take  Brussels 
under  American  protection  at  time  of  its 
surrender. 

Aug.  23— Report  persists,  but  United  States 
denies  that  he  was  authorized  to  offer 
protection ;  panic  in  Ghent  and  Ostend ; 
German  General's  proclamation  to  Brus- 
sels ;  Cologne  'Gazette  defends  levy  on 
Brussels ;  country  praised  in  French  army 
bulletin. 

Aug.  24 — Government  rejects  another  German 
plea  for  free  passage  for  troops ;  Brussels 
pays  first  installment  of  fine;  documents 
sent  to  London  in  support  of  atrocity 
charges  against  Germans ;  Minister  at 
Washington  protests  to  State  Department 
against  German  statements  of  Belgium's 
conduct  on  battlefield ;  legation  in  London 
issues  note  protesting  against  reprisals. 

Aug.  25 — Minister  Whitlock  reports  to  Sec- 
retary Bryan  that  he  persuaded  Brussels 
authorities  not  to  oppose  Germans; 
statement  made  by  Minister  in  London 
charging  German  atrocities ;  text  pub- 
lished of  communications  with  Germany 
concerning  passage  of  troops;  fugitives 
rush  to  Holland. 

Aug.  26— Refugees  flock  to  Paris;  Ministers 
of  foreign  powers  protest  to  Berlin  against 
Zeppelin  attack  on  Antwerp ;  Foreign  Min- 
ister sends  protest  to  Washington ;  Baron 
von  der  CSoltz  made  military  ruler  in  part 
occupied  by  Germans. 

Aug.  27 — Resolution  in  British  Parliament 
for  expression  of  gratitude  to  Belgian 
heroes. 


Aug.  28 — Men  in  captured  towns  ordered  by 
Germans  to  help  with  harvest;  Germans 
name  hostages  because  of  failure  of  Brus- 
sels to  pay  war  levy. 

Aug.  29 — Germany  defends  destruction  of 
Louvain  and  other  repressive  measures ; 
commission  to  protest  against  atrocities 
may  not  be  received  by  President  Wilson. 

Aug.  30 — Gen.  Leman's  defense  of  Li^ge 
praised  by  German  officer;  Antwerp  in 
darkness  to  guard  against  Zeppelin  at- 
tacks; Government's  reply  to  Austria's 
.  declaration  of  war ;  Gen.  von  Stein  says 
Germany  will  grant  no  concession. 

Sept,  1— Mrs.  H.  H.  Harjes  tells  of  German' 
cruelties;  refugees  must  leave  Antwerp 
because  of  scarcity  of  food ;  four  men 
guarantee  payment  of  Brussels  fine ; 
Dutch  artists  protest  to  Kaiser  against 
destruction  of  Louvain. 

Sept.  2 — English  residents  ordered  out  of 
Brussels. 

Sept.  4 — Namur  citizens  starving;  officials  at 
Brussels  warn  citizens  against  giving  Ger- 
mans excuse  for  reprisals. 

Sept.  5 — Germans  change  clocks  to  German 
time ;  new  official  German  statement  ac- 
cuses citizens. 

Sept.  6 — American  newspaper  correspondents 
say  they  saw  no  cruel  acts  by  Germans; 
names  announced  of  famous  paintings 
ruined  in  Louvain  and  of  buildings  lost 
and  saved ;  refugees  flock  to  London. 

Sept.  7 — Officers  tell  of  German  atrocities; 
charges  that  Germans  destroyed  Dinant 
and   shot  many   inhabitants. 

Sept.  S — Survivors  tell  of  attack  on  Namur; 
list  of  fines  made  public  imposed  on  Bel- 
gian cities. 

Sept.  9 — Mayor  of  Ghent  sends  appeal  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson  concerning  German  atroci- 
ties ;   council   of  defense   formed. 

Sept.  10 — Stories  of  German  atrocities  greatly 
exaggerated,  says  Bank  Director  Helf- 
ferich. 

Sept.  11— Gen.  Leman  asks  King  to  pardon 
him  for  losing  Li^ge ;  Prince  Henry  of 
Reuss  charges  atrocities ;  Mrs.  N.  L.  Dur- 
yee  describes  horrors  of  German  invasion; 
Gen.  von  Boehn  replies  to  charges  of 
German  atrocities  in  Aerschot ;  London 
Daily  News  says  Termonde  was  burned 
for  lack  of  ransom ;  destruction  in  towns 
near  Namur;  lawyers  and  Judges  in 
Brussels  refuse  to  adopt  German  cus- 
toms. 

Sept.  15 — Foreign  diplomats  inspect  conditions 
in  Malines. 

Sept.  16 — Belgian  Commission,  which  charges 
German  atrocities,  received  by  President 
Wilson. 

Sept.  21 — German  official  statement  issued 
on  destruction  of  Louvain. 

Sept.  22 — Only  newspapers  published  in  Ger- 
many allowed  to  be  sold  in  Brussels. 

Sept.  25 — Nobleman  charges  that  American 
and  Spanish  investigators  wefe  deceived 
by  Germans  on  sacking  of  Louvain. 
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Sept.  26 — Ostend  protests  to  President  Wil- 
son against  dropplnif  of  bombs  by  Ger- 
mans: outrages  against  Germans  charged 
by    Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Oct.  4— Government  issues  "  Gray  Paper  "  on 
negotiations  with  Germany,  showing  ne- 
gotiations with  Germany  and  other  powers 
concerninK  the  war,  (printed  in  full  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  Oct.  18.) 

Oct.  7— Government  moved  from  Antwerp  to 
Ostend :  all  able-bodied  men  of  Antwerp 
called  out   for  defense  of  city. 

Oct.  8— King  and  part  of  army  move  out  of 
Antwerp ;  refugees  flee  in  great  numbers 
to  Holland  and  England.  * 

Oct.  0— Government  protests  to  neutrals 
against  monopolizing  by  Germans  of  food- 
stuffs  in   Brussels. 

Oct.  10— Germans  deny  that  there  is  famine 
in  Brussels ;  much  suffering  among  Ant- 
werp refugees ;  German  coin  put  on  same 
basis  as  Belgian. 

Oct.  12— Large  quantities  of  stores  fall  Into 
German  hands  in  Antwerp  and  many  pris- 
oners taken  ;  refugees  crowd  Ostend ;  peo- 
ple will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  Antwerp. 

Oct.  13— Government  moves  to  France,  and 
will   be   established   at   Havre. 

CANADA. 

July  30— Halifax  garrison  active. 

Aug.  1— Cabinet  meets,  will  send  to  England 
offer  of  men. 

Aug.  2— Ten  thousand  men  volunteer ;  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  called  out ;  fishermen  will 
respond. 

Aug.  3— Ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
charge  of  military  authorities ;  militia 
called  to  duty ;  reserves  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land. 

Aug.  4— Cabinet  meeting ;  mobilization  of  ex- 
peditionary force  begins ;  message  of  ap- 
preciation from  King  George ;  British  and 
French  reservists  sail. 

Aug.  5— Country-wide  response  to  call  for 
service ;  Government  buys  two  submarines 
built  for  Chilean  Navy ;  Montreal  port 
guarded  ;  German  Consulate  at  Vancouver 
attacked. 

Aug.  6— Austrian  and  German  Consulates 
stoned  In  Winnipeg :  England  accepts  of- 
fer of  expeditionary  force ;  Sydney  is 
being  fortified. 

Aug.  7— German  Consuls  asked  to  leave  coun- 
try. 

Aug.  9— Canada's  offer  of  1,000,000  bags  of 
flour  accepted  by  England. 

Aug.  10— Cruisers  hunt  In  Atlantic  for  Ger- 
man ships ;  ports  closed  ;  much  grain  goes 
to  England. 

Aug.  14— National  Chapter  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  Daughters  of  the  Empire  will 
equip  hospital  ship  for  Admiralty :  mar- 
ried men  not  accepted  for  service  without 
permission  of  wives ;  cruiser  Good  Hope 
arrives  at  Halifax ;  American  mass  meet- 
ing called  In  Toronto. 


Aug.  IS— Japanese  of  British  Columbia  want 
to  form  regiment. 

Aug.  17— Americans  of  Toronto  will  raise 
fund  for  soldiers'  faroilles. 

Aug.  18— Emergency  session  of  Parliament 
opened  by  Duke  of  Connaught ;  war  vote 
to  be  $50,000,000. 

Aug.  Id— Parliament  indorses  England's  par- 
ticipation In  war ;  speeches  by  Premier 
Borden  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier :  women 
exercise  veto  power  to  prevent  husbands 
from  going  to  war. 

Aug.  21 — Move  in  Parliament  to  contribute 
million  bags  of  flour  to  Belgium ;  all  war 
measures  passed ;  Bank  of  Montreal  will 
contribute  $100,000  for  patriotic  purposes: 
two  cruisers  added  to  naval  force  at  Es- 
quimau. 

Aug.  22 — War  session  of  Parliament  ended ; 
troops  on  way  to  Quebec. 

Aug.  23 — Princess  Patricia  presents  flag  to 
Light  Infantry. 

Aug.   25 — Second   army   Is  being  mobilized. 

Aug.  2C — Applications  by  letter  from  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  army  service  refused. 

Aug.  29 — All  available  troops  to  be  main- 
tained under  arms;  Princess  Patricia 
Light  Infantry  sails  from  Montreal. 

Aug.  30 — Troops  delayed  at  Quebec. 

Aug.  31 — England  accepts  food  offers  from 
Alberta  and  Quebec :  unsucccessful  at- 
tempt to  wreck  troop  train  near  Montreal ; 
volunteers  will  replace  Bermuda  garrison. 

Sept.  10 — Declared  that  Department  of  Militia 
and  Defense  kept  secret  the  passage  of  In- 
dian  troops   through   the   Dominion. 

Sept.  11 — Passage  of  Indian  troops  denied; 
officials  of  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway 
warn  Germans  and  Austrians  not  to  try 
to  pass  through  the  Yukon. 

Sept.  24 — Thirty-two  thousand  troops  sail. 

Sept.  2.S — Laurier  wants  French-Canadian 
regiment. 

Sept.  30— Cadets  from  Royal  Military  College 
sail  for  England. 

Oct.  5— Col.  Hughes,  Minister  of  Militia,  says 
he  can  raise  another  large  contingent  of 
men :  second  expeditionary  force  is  to  be 
organized. 

Oct.  7— New  York  Staats-Zeitung  barred  from 
the  mails. 

Oct.  8— Frist  contingent  of  troops  reaches 
Southampton. 

ENGLAND. 

July  24— England  will  side  with  Russia  in 
event  of  hostilities  with  Austria. 

July  27 — Sir  Edward  Grey  asks  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  to  confer  with  Eng- 
land  to  avert  general   conflict. 

July  28 — Germany  refuses  to  accept  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey's  proposal  for  conference,  but 
sends  conciliatory  reply:  nation  averse  to 
war,  but  will  aid  Allies ;  Home  Rule  strife 
forgotten. 

July  29 — Report  that  Grey  is  forming  new 
peace  proposals;  London  Times  pessi- 
mistic. 
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July  30 — Unionist  papers  declare  England 
must  fight  If  Germany  attacks  France; 
■war  preparations  continue;  political 
parties  declare  truce;  amending  bill  to 
Home  Rule  bill  dropped;  preparations  in 
Far  East,  at  Malta,  and  Cape  Town, 

July  31 — Government  joins  France  in  trying 
to  adjust  matters  between  Russia  and 
Austria ;  country  is  calm ;  preparations  at 
Hongltong  for  hostilities. 

Aug.  1 — Sir  Edward  Grey  favors  throwing 
weight  of  navy  at  once  in  favor  of  France 
and  Russia ;  Lloyd  George  does  not  favor 
participation ;  special  meeting  of  Cabinet 
called ;  King  George  appeals  to  Czar  for 
peace ;  Cabinet  in  night  session ;  Belgian 
neutrality  an  issue;  London  Times  de- 
nounces Germany. 

Aug.  3 — Sir  Edward  Grey  addresses  House 
of  Commons ;  country  will  defend  French 
coast ;  Redmond  pledges  Ireland's  aid. 

Aug.  4. — Ambassador  leaves  Berlin ;  King  is- 
sues call  to  arms  and  thanks  colonies  for 
their  support ;  Government  controls  rail- 
waiys  and  takes  foreign  warships  building 
in  her  ports ;  Vice  Admiral  Jellicoe  takes 
command  of  fleet ;  papers  in  London  re- 
duced in  size ;  people  advised  to  econo- 
mize. 

Aug.  5 — Food  prices  rise ;  order  specifying 
contrabands  of  war ;  bill  passes  House  of 
Commons  to  restrain  movements  of  unde- 
sirable aliens ;  many  spies  iarrested ;  wo- 
men volunteer  as  nurses ;  King's  message 
to  fleet;  Prince  of  Wales  wants  to  fight; 
United  States  will  care  for  interests  in 
Germany ;  German  cable  cut  at  Azores. 

Aug.  6— House  of  Commons  grants  army  in- 
crease of  500,000  men ;  royal  decrees  re- 
voke prohibition  against  importation  of 
arms  into  Ireland,  making  trading  with 
ene'^iy  illegal,  prohibit  English  vessels 
from  carrying  contraband  of  war  between 
foreign  ports,  and  make  it  high  treason 
to  lend  money  to  Germany ;  Asquith  says 
"  White  Paper  "  issued  by  Government 
shows  how  Sir  Edward  Grey  tried  to 
obtain  peace ;  coast  towns  arm ;  contra- 
band of  war  announced. 

Aug.  7— Rush  of  volunteers ;  Prince  of  Wales 
receives  commission  in  Grenadier  Guards ; 
Embassies  stoned  in  Dresden  and  Berlin. 

Aug.  8— Parliament  passes  bill  providing  for 
Government  seizure  of  foodstuffs;  Capt. 
Fox,  commander  of  the  lost  Amphion, 
given  new  command. 

Aug.  9— More  Germans  arrested. 

Aug.  10— Newfoundland  offers  men ;  Govern- 
ment acknowledges  receipt  of  President 
Wilson's  offer  of  good  offices. 

Aug.  11— King  inspects  troops  at  Aldershot ; 
mobilization  of  Territorials  completed ;  In- 
formation Bureau  gives  out  official  war 
news ;  Admiralty  notifies  United  States  of 
planting  of  mines  in  North  Sea ;  Secretary 
Bryan  transmits  Germany's  request  for 
permission  to  send  messages  through  Lon- 


don to  the  United  States ;  Admiralty  says 
Atlantic  is  safe,  but  that  Germans  have 
laid  mines  in  North  Sea. 

Aug.  12— Exports  of  foodstuffs  forbidden,  no 
Americans  barred. 

Aug.  14 — Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bu- 
reau formed  ;  money  situation  improved  ; 
embassy  informs  Secretary  Bryan  of  rules 
governing  aliens ;  Kitchener's  plan  for 
raising  new  army  contemplates  long  war. 

Aug.   15— College  men  volunteer. 

Aug.  16— Refugees  from  Berlin  reach  Scot- 
land and  tell  of  abuses ;  J.  E.  Redmond 
says  he  has  rifles  for  Irish  volunteers. 

Aug.  17— Government  reassures  the  United 
States  that  Japan's  activities  will  be  lim- 
ited. 

Aug.  20— Troops  impress  French  favorably. 

Aug.  21— Public  told  to  watch  for  notes  from 
aeroplanes ;  country  protests  against  Ger- 
man levy  of  war  tax  on  Li§ge  and  Brus- 
sels ;  press  asks  President  Wilson  to  try 
to  stop  violation  of  rules  of  war. 

Aug.  22— Admiralty  says  Germany  violates 
Hague  rules  by  planting  mines  in  North 
Sea;  protest  to  United  States  against  al- 
lowing fuel  to  be.  carried  to  German 
cruisers  at  sea. 

Aug.  23 — Full  text  of  British  "  White  Paper  " 
published  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Aug.  24 — First  casualty  list  of  expeditionary 
army  includes  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville. 

Aug.  25— Kitchener  appeals  for  men ;  prob- 
ability of  three  years'  war  discussed. 

Aug.  26 — Recruiting  active;  Indian  Moslems 
loyal ;  members  of  staffs  in  Munich  com- 
plain of  bad  treatment  by  German  mili- 
tary authorities;  Daily  Chronicle  warns 
against  quarrel  with  United  States  on  con- 
traband question ;  army's  marching  song 
for  this  war  is  "  It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tip- 
per a  ry." 

Aug.  27 — Army's  pluck  lauded  by  Gen.  Jof- 
fre;  Parliament  votes  expression  of  ad- 
miration of  Belgians. 

Aug.  2S — Sir  John  French's  report  on  activ- 
ities of  troops  read  in  Parliament;  Peer- 
esses sign  letter  expressing  devotion  to 
country. 

Aug.  29 — Message  to  Scots  Grays  from  Rus- 
sian Czar;  Lord  Roberts  says  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  will  be  needed  and  as- 
sails young  men  who  go  on  playing  games ; 
navy  congratulated  by  Canadian  Premier 
and  Sir  John  French. 

Aug.  30 — Lord  Kitchener  tells  of  British 
share  in  fighting  in  Belgium  and  France 
and  of  loss  of  life,  but  says  troops  have 
been  reinforced. 

Sept.  1 — Government  asks  United  States  to 
care  for  her  interests  in  event  of  war 
with  Turkey ;  Anglo-American  corps  being 
formed   in  London. 

Sept.  3 — Many  recruits  join  army. 

Sept.  4 — Asquith,  Balfour,  Bonar  Law, 
Churchill,  and  others  speak  in  London 
Guildhall,  appealing  for  volAiteers;  700 
Ulster  volunteers  enroll  in  one  hour. 
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8«pt.  5— Allies  sign  agreement  that  none  shall 
make  i>eace  without  consent  of  all ;  of- 
ficial denial  that  dumdum  bullets  were 
used ;  London  agreement  regarding  con- 
traband will  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  is 
practicable. 

Sept.  6— Churchill  announces  formation  of  one 
marine  and  two  naval  brigades. 

Sept.  8 — Qen.  Joffre  expresses  thanks  for 
army's  support ;  Kitchener's  reply ;  five 
thousand  recruits  in  one  day :  German 
prisoners  held  in  concentration  camps. 

Sept.  0 — Government  will  not  consent  to  peace 
proposals  unless  Germany  will  acknowl- 
edge that  Belgium  is  entitled  to  redress; 
troops  praised  by  Belgians. 

Sept.  10— House  of  Commons  votes  to  add 
500.000   men   to   regular   army. 

Sept.  12— Permission  from  Greece  to  establish 
naval  base  at  Lemnos ;  complete  equip- 
ment for  Territorials  lacking. 

Sept.  10— John  Redmond  calls  Irish  to  arms. 

Sept.    17— Prize   courts   established. 

Sept.  10— Lloyd  George  appeals  for  Welsh  re- 
cruits. 

Sept.  20— Casualty  list  shows  many  officers 
killed  or  wounded. 

Sept.  21— Percentage  of  officers  in  casualty 
lists  out  of  proportion  to  number  of  men. 

Sept.  24— Censorship  tightened. 

Sept.  25— Admiralty  publishes  report  on  sink- 
ing of  three  cruisers  in  North  Sea,  saying 
disabled  ships  must  look  after  themselves  ; 
shortage  of  rifles  denied  in  London  Spec- 
tator ;  Asquith  and  Redmond  appeal  to 
Ireland    for   aid. 

Oct.  4— Thousands  of  Irish  enlist. 

Oct.  8— Sportsmen's  Battalion  organized  by 
Mrs.    Cunliffe   Owen. 

Oct.  ft— Government  will  not  allow  American 
army  and  navy  officers  to  obsen'e  opera- 
tions. 

Oct.  11— Loss  of  officers  Is  a  peril. 

Oct.  12— Fall  of  Antwerp  aids  recruiting; 
infantry  standard  lowered  to  admit  more 
men ;  London  Morning  Post  condemns 
Churchill's  attempt  to  relieve  Antwerp 
with  small  naval  force. 

Oct.  14— Foreign  Office  denies  existence  of 
secret  agreement  with  Belgium,  which 
Germans  charge  is  shown  by  documents 
found  in  Brussels. 

FRANCE. 

July  24— Government  will  side  with  Russia  in 
event  of  hostilities  with  Austria. 

July  25— Paris  mobs  want  war;  President 
Polncar6  and  Premier  Vivian!  absent  from 
France. 

July  2&— Emergency  council  of  Cabinet  held; 
people  see  hand  of  Germany. 

July  27— Government  agrees  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  proposal  for  conference  to  avert 
conflict:  general  impression  that  Ger- 
many inspired  Austria's  act:  President 
Poincar6  hurries  home:  anti-war  demon- 
strations in  Paris;  Ambassador  tries  to 
enlist  Germany's  aid  for  mediation. 


July  2tt— Army  moves  to  frontier;  Socialists 
protest  against  war. 

July  20— Demonstration  as  Polncar*  returns 
from  Russia;  Cabinet  council;  business  at 
standstill  in  Paris. 

July  30— Troops  guard   railroad. 

July  31— Answer  to  Germany's  note  about 
Russia:  Government  joins  with  England 
in  trying  to  adjust  matters  between  Russia 
and  Austria :  steamship  La  France  taken 
over  In  service  of  Government. 

Aug.  1— President  PoincarC  orders  mobiliza- 
tion after  Germany  asks  intention  of  Gov- 
ernment concerning  her  ultimatum  to  Rus- 
sia ;  Cabinet  council ;  Delcass^  becomes 
War  Minister:  American  Ambassador  and 
Consul  win  look  after  German  affairs; 
Government  promises  to  respect  Belgian 
neutrality  unless  another  power  violates 
it ;  German  Ambassador  is  leaving. 

Aug.  2— Ambassador  Cambon  blames  Ger- 
many for  conflict ;  state  of  siege  declared 
in  France  and  Algiers;  Socialists  pa- 
triotic; railway  communication  with  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  cut  off. 

Aug.  3— Berlin  reports  acts  of  hostility  by 
French ;  Ambassador  leaves  Berlin  and 
German  Ambassador  leaves  Paris ;  riots 
in  Paris. 

Aug.  4 — Paris  newspapers  reduced  in  size ; 
General  Staff  prepared  for  German  moves ; 
Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  offers  services ; 
Gen.  Joseph  Joffre  leaves  for  frontier; 
statement  by  Premier  Vivlani  in  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  war  measures  passed ;  many 
Americans  want   to   fight   for   France. 

Aug.  5— War  bills  voted  in  Parliament;  United 
States  represents  Austria  at  Paris  and 
France  at  Vienna ;  President  Poincar^'s 
address  to  nation ;  Gen.  Pau  will  com- 
mand one  arm. 

Aug.  O— Ambassador  embraced  by  the  Czar; 
Premier  VIviani  asks  women  to  gather 
crops ;  army  under  command  of  Gen. 
Joffre. 

Aug.  8— President  Poincar6  replies  to  King 
Albert's  message  of  thanks ;  Paris  City 
Council  changes  name  of  Rue  de  Berlin 
to  Rue  de  Li6ge. 

Aug.  9— Academy  salutes  Belgians ;  martial 
law  proclaimed. 

Aug.  10— J.  G.  Demombynes,  student,  tells 
how  Germans  killed  French  refugees  on 
frontier ;  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria 
broken  off ;  Government  acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  President  Wilson's  offer  of  good 
offices. 

Aug.  13— Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  goes  to  front  as 
surgeon. 

Aug.  17— Garibaldi  offers  to  raise  army ; 
Prince  Antoine  of  Orleans  wants  to  fight 
for   France, 

Aug.  18— American  volunteer  corps  raised  in 
Paris ;  severe  military  law  enforced  ;  Car- 
thusian monks,  who  were  expelled,  return 
to  fight. 

Aug.  10— Third  reserve  army  raised ;  Gen. 
Joffre  in  supreme  command. 
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Aug.  20— Government  will  protest  to  powers 
against  German  atrocities  which  It 
charges. 

Aug.  21— Prefects  ordered  to  take  note  of 
atrocities ;  foreign  volunteers  mobilize  In 
Palis ;  service  of  Anglo-American  Rough 
Riders  accepted. 

Aug.  22— Government  charges  Germans  with 
using  dumdum  bullets ;    Paris  food   prices 

1<M\'. 

Aug.  23— Government  protests  to  The  Hague 
against  use  of  dumdum  bullets  by  Ger- 
mans ;  army  bulletin  praises  Belgians ; 
success  of  Gen.   Pau  thrills  people. 

Auer.  20— Refugees  from  frontier  flock  to 
Palis ;  American  volunteers  go  to  Rouen 
to  enter   training. 

Aug.  27— Government  presents  affidavits  to 
neutral  countries  that  German  officer  shot 
at  Red  Cross  nurses. 

Aug.  .'?0— 1914  reserves  to  be  called  out; 
Paris  stores  food ;  Vice  Admiral  de  Lapey- 
rere  will  command  allied  forces  in  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sept.  2 — Germans  accused  of  setting  fire  to 
wood  that  sheltered  St.  Quentin  refugees. 

Sept.  .S — Gen.  Gallieni  i.«!sues  proclamation  to 
people  of  Paris ;  many  leave  city ;  Grov- 
ernment  in  Bordeaux ;  Havre  guarded. 

Sept.  4 — Exodus  from  Paris  continues;  san- 
itary precautions  taken. 

Sept.  a — Schools  of  Paris  closed ;  Cabinet 
takes  steps  to  send  food  to  country  dis- 
tricts. 

Sept.  0 — Gen.  Joffre  warns  troops  against 
premature  attacks  in  mass ;  siege  awaited 
calmly ;  1915  recruits  called  out ;  neutral 
diplomats  want  Ambasador  Herrick  to  ask 
United  States  to  protest  against  possible 
destruction  of  Paris  art  treasures ;  Ger- 
mans levy  war  taxes  on  captured  cities. 

Sept.  8 — Suggestion  to  have  art  works  re- 
garded as  International  property  taken 
into  consideration  by   President  Wilson. 

Sept.  9 — Decree  ordering  all  men  exempt  from 
service  because  of  ill-health  to  be  re-ex- 
amined ;  many  regret  flight  from  Paris. 

Sept.  10— Gens.  Exelmans  and  Toutee 
wounded ;  military  authorities  warn  Paris- 
ians against  overconfidence ;  intrench- 
ments  dug. 

Sept.  11 — President  Polncar$  sends  message 
to  President  Wilson  in  answer  to  Kaiser's 
charges  on  dumdum  bullets ;  Government 
commandeers  all  automobiles ;  Gen.  Jof- 
fre and  army  congratulated  by  President 
Poincar^, 

Sept.  12 — Road  from  Havre  to  Paris  re- 
opened, rail  service  being  resumed ;  fresh 
troops  ready  in  Paris. 

Sept.  14 — Much  booty  has  been  taken  from 
Germans;    Senlis    laid    waste. 

Sept.  16 — Troops  accused  of  destroying  Ger- 
man field  hospital  and  killing  doctors. 

Sept.  18 — Stricter  watch  on  spies ;  minors  al- 
lowed to  enlist,  with  permission  of 
mothers. 


Sept.  19 — Suffering  in  Lun^ville;  statement 
issued  by  Washington  Embassy  to  show 
that  Germany  began  the  war. 

Sept.  20 — Northern  France  Is  being  laid 
waste ;   Menier  ch&teau  raided. 

Sept.  21 — Foreign  Office  sends  protest  to 
neutrals  against  bombardment  of  Rhelms 
Cathedral ;  Ambassador  Jusserand  lays 
complaint  before  United  States  State  De- 
partment. 

Sept.  22 — Loss  in  officers  very  heavy ;  their 
uniforms  may  be  changed  ;  refugees  return 
to  Paris. 

Sept.  23 — Germans  say  they  were  compelled 
to  bombard  Rhelms. 

Sept.  24 — Germans  admit  aiming  one  shell  at 
Rheims  Cathedral  to  drive  out  observers ; 
refugees  advertise  in  newspapers  for  rela- 
tives. 

Sept.  25 — Germans  again  shell  Rheims 
Cathedral ;  formal  complaint  of  German 
atrocities  filed  at  United  States  State  De- 
partment ;  statement  by  Ambassador  Jus- 
serand. 

Sept.  26 — Stricter  news  censorship  in  Paris ; 
Belgian  refugees  aid  in  gathering  grrapes 
at  Bordeaux. 

Sept.  28 — Joffre  denies  Rheims  Cathedral 
was  being  used  for  observatory ;  two  Ger- 
man  spies   shot. 

Sept.  30— Association  of  Architects  expels 
German  members. 

Oct.  2— French  soldiers  are  charged  by  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  with  torturing  wound- 
ed at  Orchles. 

Oct.  4— German  charges  officially  denied. 

Oct.  G— German  prisoners  sentenced  to  die 
for  looting. 

Oct.  7— French  are  charged  by  Germans  with 
themselves  pillaging  French  towns,  an 
alleged  order  of  Gen.  Joffre  being  quotel. 

Oct.  11— Problem  of  caring  for  refugees  be- 
comes serious. 

Oct.  1.5— Learned  societies  plan  expulsion  of 
German  members. 

GERMANY. 

July  2.3 — Government  approves  of  Austria's 
course  in  Servian  trouble. 

July  25 — Berlin  mobs  want  war ;  Kaiser 
leaves  Norway  for  Berlin. 

July  26 — War  spirit  in  Berlin ;  French  be- 
lieve Government  had  hand  in  trouble, 
despite  explanation  of  Baron  von  Schoen ; 
Government  wants  Austro-Servian  quar- 
rel localized. 

July  27 — Kaiser  returns  to  Berlin  and  con- 
fers with  military  officers;  Government 
was  warned  of  mobilization  of  entire  Rus- 
sian Army;  France  still  suspects  that 
Government  inspired  Austria's  note  to 
Servia. 

July  28 — Socialist  anti-war  meetings  fail. 

July  29 — Kaiser  holds  naval  council  of  war 
and  exchanges  messages  with  the  Czar. 

July  30— Government  calls  on  RUssia  to  stop 
mobilization  within  twenty-four  hours ; 
three  questions  put  to  Russia ;   panic   at 
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Saarbrucken :  Cabinet  meets  at  Potsdam ; 
troops  massing  at  Tsing-tau. 

July  81 — Nation  put  under  martial  law; 
Kaiser  makes  speech  In  Berlin :  "  nuptials 
of  war "  of  Prince  Oscar  and  Countess 
von  Bassewltx;  Reichstag  summoned: 
Crown  Prince  assigned  to  command. 

Aug.  1 — Government's  Inquiry  about  France's 
Intentions  concerning  ultimatum  to  Rus- 
sia causes  French  mobilization ;  Kaiser 
signs  mobilization  order;  Reichstag  con- 
voked ;  war  speech  by  Chancellor ;  Gov- 
ernment pressed  Austria  hard  for  under- 
standing with  Russia  and  tried  to  localize 
war ;  reserves  in  China  go  to  Tsing-tau ; 
officials  In  South  Africa  hurry  home. 

Aug.  2 — Russian  Ambassador  receives  pass- 
port ;  ships  at  sea  ordered  to  seek  neutral 
port;  Minister  von  Pourtales  made  de- 
mands upon  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
three  times;  Albert  Ballin  says  Kaiser 
sought  peace;  martial  law  declared  In 
Klao-Chau. 

Aug.  a— Rumor  of  Invasion  of  Holland,  but 
Minister  gives  assurance  that  neutrality 
will  be  respected;  United  States  will  pro- 
tect German  Interests  In  Russia  and  other 
countries. 

Aug.  4 — British  envoy  leaves  Berlin;  appeal 
made  to  Italy ;  Reichstag  opens ;  speeches 
by  Kaiser  and  by  Chancellor,  who  prom- 
ises to  make  reparation  to  Luxemburg 
and  Belgium  after  the  war;  emergency 
measures. 

Aug.  5— Russian  Ambassador  and  staff  as- 
saulted In  Berlin ;  Embassy  in  St.  Peters- 
burg wrecked ;  school  children  sent  to 
garner  crops. 

Aug.  7— Report  that  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Italy  to  secure  aid ;  Kaiser's 
proclamation  to  nation ;  soldiers  march 
cheerfully  to  war ;  British  Embassies 
stoned   In   Dresden  and  Berlin. 

Aug.  8 — Threat  to  declare  war  on  Italy ;  Rus- 
sian official  papers  blame  Germany  for 
war ;  papers  says  Government  Is  traduced. 

Aug.  0— Hermann  Wendel,  Socialist  member 
of  Reichstag,  volunteers  for  service  in 
the  army. 

Aug.  10— Men  of  the  Landsturm  being  mobil- 
ized. 

Aug.   11— Anti-war  riots  in  Berlin. 

Aug.  12— Official  hints  that  Kaiser  halted 
attack  on  L.l£ge  to  prevent  further  loss  of 
life ;  attempt  on  life  of  Crown  Prince  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  receipt  of  President  Wil- 
son's offer  of  good  offices  acknowledged. 

Aug.  13— Troops  In  Belgian  Luxemburg  said 
to  be  starving ;  British,  French,  and  Bel- 
gians charge  cruelties  by  troops. 

Aug.  14 — Chancellor  states  Germany's  case 
and  calls  war  a  life-and-death  struggle 
of  the  German  and  the  Slav ;  report  that 
Kaiser  sent  personal  telegrams  to  Belgian 
King  demanding  surrender  of  Li6ge  forts ; 
aviators  drop  pamphlets  over  Poland  urg- 
ing revolt  against  Russia. 


Aug.  15— Government  said  to  have  asked  Am- 
bassador Whitlock  to  repeat  to  Belgium 
offer  of  increased  territory  In  return  for 
free  passage  of  troops ;  belief  that  acquiii- 
tlon  of  Russian  Poland  is  sought ;  many 
members  of  Hohenzollern  family  In  fie'd ; 
French  and  English  signs  removed  from 
shops. 

Aug.  16— Prisoners  well  treated  by  French : 
French  say  officers'  corps  is  tyrannical 
and  demoralized ;  Russians  accused  of 
cruelty. 

Aug.  17— Untrained  men  called  to  colors; 
Paris  Journal  reports  prisoners  bitter 
against  Kaiser. 

Aug.  18— Chancellor  said  to  have  called 
treaty  guaranteeing  Belgian  neutrality  a 
"  scrap  of  paper " ;  E.  G.  Treat  snys 
Kaiser  called  the  Czar  an  Asiatic  bar- 
barian. 

Aug.  1»-Speech  In  Reichstag  shows  that  So- 
cialists are  backing  Government. 

Aug.  20 — Alsatian  Deputies  escape  to  France ; 
Kaiser  said  to  be  responsible  for  attacks 
on  Ll^ge;  Government  asks  United  States 
to  represent  her  in  Far  East  In  event  of 
war  with  Japan. 

Aug.  21 — Committee  of  merchants  works  to 
aid  trade  and  addresses  explanation  of 
the  war  to  Americans;  French  charge 
German  prisoners  with  robbing  the  dead. 

Aug.  22 — Japanese  envoy  ordered  to  leave 
Berlin ;  American  Ambassador  will  look 
after  Interests  of  Japan ;  dumdum  bullets 
not  used  by  Germans,  It  Is  declared ; 
great  mortality  of  officers  attracts  atten- 
tion ;  England  protests  to  United  States 
against  allowing  fuel  to  be  carried  to 
cruisers  at  sea. 

Aug.  24 — Full  text  of  German  "White  Paper" 
printed  in  Thb  New  York  Times  ;  German- 
Japanese  Commercial  Treaty  will  cease  to 
be  effective;  statements  on  Belgium's 
conduct  on  battlefield  protested  against 
by  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington;  Ber- 
lin newspapers  given  to  returning  Ameri- 
cans to  meet  alleged  false  reports. 

Aug.  25 — Kaiser  decorates  two  sons  and  Duke 
of  WUrttemberg  for  bravery ;  tax  levied  on 
Brabant ;  boys  from  16  to  19  years  ordered 
to  drill. 

Aug.  26 — Prince  of  Saxe-Melnlngen  killed  at 
Namur;  food  supply  limitless,  says  Count 
von  Bernstorff. 

Aug.  27 — Food  prices  fixed  by  Government, 

Aug.  28 — Emperor  orders  Ministry  to  care  for 
fleeing  population  of  East  Prussia;  army 
to  be  sent  from  Alsace. 

Aug.  29 — Force  withdrawn  from  Belgium  to 
meet  Russians ;  name  of  EngUsche  Strasse 
in  Berlin  changed  to  Deutsche  Strasse; 
Japanese  State  debt  seized. 

Aug.  31 — Fourteen  staff  officers  captives  of 
Allies ;  many  losses  have  occurred  In 
charges  of  massed  Infantry ;  Gen.  von 
Stein  says  there  will  be  no  concession  to 
Belgium;  railways  again  open. 
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Sept.  1 — German  officers  take  charge  of  mo- 
bilization of  Turkish  Army ;  Socialist 
manifesto  assailing  the  Kaiser. 

Sept.  2 — Casualty  lists  show  heavy  losses; 
new  gun  developed  by  Krupp  hurls  power- 
ful shell ;  wireless  reports  to  Washington 
Embassy  accuse  Russians  of  atrocities. 

Sept.  4— Czar  says  he  will  take  from  Prussia 
more  than  Kaiser  gets  in  Belgium;  Namur 
citizens  starving. 

Sept.  5— Six  hundred  Japanese  students  cap- 
tured on  Dutch  frontier;  new  official 
statement  puts  blame  for  destruction  of 
Louvaln  on  citizens ;  Prince  Llchnowsky 
goes  to  front ;  Russian  refugees  from 
Germany  charge  cruelty. 

Sept.  6— Reichstag  leaders  pledge  nation's  en- 
tire strength. 

Sept.  8— Professors  in  universities  will  re- 
nounce distinctions  conferred  upon  them 
by  British  universities. 

Sept.  9— Attempts  made  to  obtain  Dutch  sym- 
pathy ;  Kaiser  sends  message  to  President 
Wilson,  charging  use  of  dumdum  bullets 
by  Allies. 

Sept.  10— Experts  from  Krupp  works  brought 
down  in  aeroplane  by  Belgians. 

Sept.  11— Prince  Engalitcheff  charges  atroci- 
ties on  Russian  border;  Consular  officers 
leave  Egypt ;  aviators  decorated  by  Kaiser. 

Sept.  12— Crown  Prince  appeals  for  tobacco 
for  men  ;  many  officers  and  men  decorated. 

Sept.  13— Gen.  von  Boehn's  reply  to  Belgian 
charges  of  atrocities  in  Aerschot. 

Sept.  16— Government  notifies  China  that  Ger- 
many reserves  right  to  deal  with  Chinese 
Empire  as  she  sees  fit  because  of  breach 
of  neutrality;  placard  set  up  in  Com- 
pifegne  asserting  sovereignty  over  terri- 
tories occupied. 

Sept.  17— Ambassador  Gerard  reports  peace 
talk  with  Chancellor,  who  suggests  that 
United  States  ask  Allies  their  terms ; 
heavy  losses  reported. 

Sept.  18 — Prussian  Guard  Corps  said  to  be 
wiped  out;  eight  arniy  corps  leave  Bel- 
gium and  France  for  eastern  frontier ; 
Crown  Prince  appeals  for  clothing  for  sol- 
diers. 

Sept.  19 — Prince  August  "William  receives  the 
Iron  Cross ;  stories  of  looting  in  French 
towns ;  fine  demanded  of  Lunfeville ;  food 
problem  acute  for  army  in  the  west. 

Sept.  20— Some  States  of  empire  said  to  re- 
sent Prussia's  plunging  country  into  war. 

Sept.  21 — Dutch  traffic  along  the  Rhine 
halted ;  soldiers'  diaries  show  shortage  of 
rations;  discontent  among  Bavarian 
troops ;  French  find  iron  crosses  inscribed 
"  1814-1014." 

Sept,  22 — Troops  accused  of  atrocities  In  re- 
port of  Sir  John  French ;  Frenchwoman 
says  artillerymen  shelled  hospital  at 
Etain. 

Sept.  24 — Fine  of  $600,000  exacted  from  Tour- 
nal,  Belgium,  for  death  cf  one  Uhaln. 

Sept.  25 — General  Staff  lists  prisoners  for 
exchjange    and    admits    totals    announced 


were  erroneous;  thirty-first  casualty  list 
given  out. 

Sept.  26 — Krupp  works  running:  nlg'.it  and 
day. 

Sept.  27 — Epidemic  of  typhoid  among  soldiers. 

Sept.  28 — Brussels  used  as  intrenched  camp; 
shortage  of  horses. 

Sept.  29 — Big  Krupp  guns  being  placed  on 
warships ;  Winter  clothing  for  army  or- 
dered ;  Rotterdam  hears  that  soldiers  are 
ill  from  lack  of  food  because  commissariat 
broke  down. 

Sept.  30— Krupp  guns  are  dubbed  "  Busy 
Berthas  " ;  women  give  gold  ornaments 
in  exchange  for  iron  rings. 

Oct.  4— The  King  of  Bavaria  is  in  command 
of  six  army  corps  in  Silesia. 

Oct.  5— Losses  at  Antwerp  shown  to  be  heavy. 

Oct.  8— Director  of  Berlin  Royal  Museum 
says  that  works  of  art  brought  into  Ger- 
many will  not  be  retained. 

Oct.  12— Prussia's  losses  estimated  at  211,000; 
officials  guard  Antwerp  from  plunderers. 

Oct.  14— Notice  sent  to  Holland  that  status 
of  River  Scheldt  will  be  continued  as 
heretofore ;  rejoicing  in  Berlin  over  fall 
of  Antwerp. 

HOLLAND. 

July  30 — Government  declares  neutrality. 

July  31 — Mobilization  of  army  ordered ;  Aus- 
trian Government  steamer  detained  for 
time,  but  released. 

Aug.  2 — Country  may  be  flooded  to  prevent 
invasion ;  fear  that  Germany  may  not  re- 
spect neutrality ;  bill  in  Parliament  to 
stabilize  food  prices. 

Aug.  3— Rumor  of  invasion,  but  German  Min- 
ister promises  that  neutrality  will  be  re- 
spected. 

Aug.  5 — Reservists  in  America  summoned. 

Aug.  6 — Neutrality  in  Anglo-German  and 
Belgo-German  wars  declared, 

Aug.  8 — Frontier  guarded. 

Aug.  9 — Uhlans  captured  and  disarmed  at 
Maastricht. 

Aug.  10 — Queen  Wilhelmina  suggests  forma- 
tion of  committee  to  aid  the  needy. 

Aug.  11 — Martial  law  in  several  provinces. 

Aug.  13 — Troops  massed  on  frontier;  some 
districts  flooded. 

Aug.  15— Queen  orders  Court  festivities  can- 
celed. 

Aug.  16— Paralysis  of  trade  in  Rotterdam  will 
render  thousands  destitute. 

Aug.  18 — Everything  ready  to  flood  frontier 
if  Germany  strikes. 

Aug.  20 — Food  supply  causes  anxiety;  pa- 
trols capture  German  aeroplane. 

Aug.  21 — Country  prepared  against  invasion ; 
soldiers  fire  on  Zeppelin  using  searchlight: 
declaration  of  neutrality  renewed ;  bakers 
making  bread  from  potatoes;  people  of 
Tongres  flee  from  Germans. 

Aug.  23 — Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
assures  England  that  goods  will  not  be 
improperly  supplied  to  Germany. 

Aug.  25 — Mobilization  ceased. 
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Aug.   29 — Southern     frontier     under  martial 

law. 
Sept.   9 — Germans  want  people's  sympathy; 

some  places  put  in  state  of  siege ;  rice  sub- 

stitute<l  for  wheat  flour. 
Sept.  15 — Artists  protest  to  German  Emperor 

against  destruction  of  Louvain. 
Sept.  26 — Martial  law  on  eastern  frontier  to 

stop  smuggling  of  goods  into  Germany. 
Oct.    2- Neutrality    is    being    maintained    at 

great  cost :  trade  is  paralyzed. 
Oct.  3— Severe  embargo  on  foodstuffs. 
Oct.  7— Amsterdam  fixes  price  of  wheat. 

INDIA. 

Aug.  15— Mass  meetings  In  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay to  voice  people's  loyalty  to  England. 

Aug.  2G— Moslems  still  loyal   to  England. 

Aug.  28— Troops  will  be  sent  to  France. 

Sept.  0— Men  and  money  offered  to  England ; 
message  from  Viceroy  read  in  House  of 
Commons. 

Sept.  14— German  tale  of  revolution  denied  ; 
loyalty  reported  by  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice. 

Sept.  15— Mussulmans  in  Russia  support  dec- 
laration of  loyalty  to  England. 

Sept.  21— Aga  Khan,  leader  of  Moham- 
medans, offers  to  enlist ;  potentates  eager 
to  serve. 

Sept.  24— Preparations  for  comfort  of  soldiers 
being  made  in  England. 

Oct.  1— Troops  land  in  France;  message  to 
them  from  King  George. 

Oct.  2— Great  welcome  given  to  troops  at 
Marseilles. 

ITALY. 

July  24— Country  will  simply  safeguard  her 
interests  in  the  Balkans  and  on  the 
Adriatic ;  appeal  made  to  other  countries 
to  be  conciliatory. 

July  25— No  disposition  to  espouse  Austria's 
cause. 

July  2G— Government  looks  to  England  to 
prevent  war. 

July  2S— Concentration  of  the  first  and  second 
naval  squadrons  ordered  at  Gaeta ;  war- 
ships on  the   Clyde  ordered   home. 

July  31— Government  assured  that  Austria 
is  not  seeking  more  territory. 

Aug.  1— Government  Informs  Germany  of  neu- 
trality and  says  obligations  under  Triple 
Alliance  apply  only  to  defensive  war. 

Aug.  2— Cabinet  ratifies  declaration  of  neu- 
trality ;  Government  orders  all  Bourses 
closed. 

Aug.  S— Fleet  assembles  In  Far  East ;  neu- 
trality formally  proclaimed,  but  reserves 
are  called  to  colors. 

Aug.  5— Report  of  German  ultimatum  to 
Italy ;   war  may  be  declared  on  Austria. 

Aug.  6— Ambassador  to  London  Justifies  at- 
titude of  neutrality. 

Aug.  7— Germany  and  Austria  bring  strong 
pressure  to  bear  to  obtain  aid. 

Aug.  8— Germany  and  Austria  threaten  war; 
King  said  to  be  indignant  at  reported 
offer  of  colonies  in  return  for  aid. 


Aug.  13 — Alpine  passes  and  northern  frontier 
guarded. 

Aug.  14 — Government  aroused  by  report  that 
Turkey  has  purchased  two  German 
cruisers. 

Aug.  16 — Strong  feeling  In  favor  of  England. 

Aug.  19 — Refugees  from  Germany  complain 
of  outrages. 

Aug.  21 — Prefects  vote  against  Joining  with 
Germany. 

Aug.  24 — German  Ambassador's  efforts  fall 
to  persuade  press  to  advocate  Interven- 
tion; Allies  are  pressing  Italy. 

Aug.  31 — Romans  leave  cards  at  Belgian  Le- 
gation to  show  sympathy  over  Louvaln. 

Sept.  7 — Socialist  Reform  Party  Indorses  neu- 
trality. 

Sept.  13 — Populace  of  Rome  cheers  for 
France. 

Sept.  14 — Radicals  favor  war;  antl-Austrlan 
demonstration  in  Rome. 

Sept.  16 — Rioters  in  large  cities  demand  aid 
to  Allies. 

Sept.  20 — More  than  500,000  men  are  under 
arms. 

Sept.  21 — Damage  to  Rhelms  Cathedral 
arouses  sympathy  for  France ;  British  Em- 
bassy in  Rome  cheered. 

Sept.  22 — Thousands  offer  to  enlist  In  British 
Array. 

Sept.  30— Gabriele  d'Annunzio  urges  country 
to  Join  Allies. 

JAPAN. 

July  30— Alliance  with  England  may  Involve 
Government  in  war  in  case  of  attack  on 
British   warships. 

Aug.   1 — Navy  prepared. 

Aug.  2 — Emperor  summons  Council  and  asks 
War  Minister  to  report  on  condition  of 
army ;  warships  get  ready. 

Aug.  4 — Proclamation  prepares  people  for 
war  on  behalf  of  England. 

Aug.  5 — Count  Okuma  says  Japan  would 
have  liked  to  join  the  United  States  In 
mediation  offer. 

Aug.  7 — Warships  off  Tsing-tau;  reserve 
army  officers  told  to  be  ready;  navy 
squadrons  organized. 

Aug.   11 — Army  aboard  transports. 

Aug.  12 — Telegrraphlc  communication  with 
Europe  Interrupted ;  Ambassador  confers 
with  Russian  Foreigrn  Minister. 

Aug.  17 — Official  announcement  In  London 
that  Japanese  operations  will  be  confined 
to  China  Sea  and  to  protection ;  ultimatum 
to  Germany  made  with  concurrence  of 
England. 

Aug.  18 — Count  Okuma  emphasizes  war  limi- 
tation and  England  reassures  the  United 
States:  ultimatum  to  Germany  was  not 
Inspired  by  England. 

Aug.  20 — Count  Okuma  denies  that  Govern- 
ment has  territorial  ambitions. 

Aug.  21 — United  States  sends  formal  declara- 
tion of  policy  bearing  on  ultimatum. 
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Sept.  5— Baron  Kato  makes  speech  in  Diet 
outliningr  events  leading  up  to  war  with 
Germany  and  break  with  Austria,  and 
thanking  United  States  for  good  offices. 

Sept.  10— Government  tells  Russia  that  no 
peace  will  be  concluded  until  Allies  con- 
sent. 

Sept.  15— Papers  controlled  by  Germans  or- 
dered suppressed. 

Sept.  26— Charges  of  misconduct  on  part  of 
troops  in  China  denied  at  Washington 
Bmbassy. 

Oct.  5— Assurance  given  to  China  that  Shan- 
tung Railroad  will  only  be  used  tempo- 
rarily. 

Oct.  7— Ambassador  Guthrie  and  embassy  at 
Washington  assure  State  Department  that 
taking  of  Jaluit  Island  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary move. 

Oct.  15— England  tells  China  that  she  cannot 
interfere  with  the  occupation  of  railroad. 

RUSSIA. 

July  21— Belief  that  Government  will  aid  Ser- 
via  in  possible  conflict  with  Austria. 

July  24— Cabinet  meets ;  Government  will  ask 
Austria  to  extend  time  allowed  for  Servia's 
answer  to  ultimatum. 

July  25 — Army  is  mobilizing. 

July  26— Warning  to  Germany  against  in- 
vasion of  Servia;  army  manoeuvres  coun- 
termanded, but  Government  still  hopes  for 
peace. 

July  27— Czar  warns  Germany  of  general 
mobilization  of  army. 

July  28— Force  masses  on  eastern  border; 
lights  along  Black  Sea  coast  ordered  ex- 
tinguished. 

July  29— Intervention  imminent;  prayers  for 
Serb  victory ;  Baltic  lights  out ;  Czar  sum- 
mons reservists. 

July  30— Germany  demands  halting  of  mo- 
bilization within  twenty-four  hours  and 
sends  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  to  urge  peace ; 
war  activity  in  Warsaw ;  railroads  taken 
over. 

July  31— Railway  bridge  on  Vienna-Warsaw 
line  blown  up ;  no  reply  sent  to  German 
note ;  mobilization  order. 

Aug.  3— Czar  issues  statement  outlining 
events  leading  up  to  war. 

Aug.  8— Czar  addresses  Duma  and  Council  of 
Empire ;  Duma  pledges  people  to  coun- 
try's  defense. 

Aug.  9— Minister  Sazonof,  in  speech  before 
Duma,  blames  Austria  for  war. 

Aug.  10— Grovernment  acknowledges  receipt 
of  President  Wilson's  offer  of  good  of- 
fices. 

Aug.  14— Army  works  in  secret,  5,500,000  men 
mobilized ;    Poles   support  Russia. 

Aug.  15— Home  rule  promised  to  Poland  after 
war  if  people  remain  loyal. 

Aug.  16 — Poles  enthusiastic  over  promise  of 
autonomy. 

Aug.  17— Unrestricted  use  of  Dardanelles  de« 
manded  of  Turkey. 

Aug.  18— Many  Poles  Join  axmy. 


Aug.  24— Finns  loyal. 

Aug.  27— Poles  loyal ;  St.  Petersburg  well  sup- 
plied with  food. 

Sept.  1— Name  of  St.  Petersburg  changed  to 
Petrograd ;  other  cities  with  German 
names  would  have  them  Russianized  ;  Ger- 
many charges  atrocities  in  East  Prussia. 

Sept.  3 — Report  that  soldiers  have  been  sent 
to  Belgium  through  Scotland. 

Sept.  4 — Gen.  Bobrinsky  appointed  Governor 
of  Galicia. 

Sept.  6 — Year's  provisions  seized  at  Lemberg, 
which  is  to  be  called  Lvov. 

Sept.   12 — Prisoners  are  proving  a  problem. 

Sept.  14 — British  Press  Bureau  denies  that 
troops  have  landed  in  Belgium  or  France. 

Sept.  16 — Proclamation  issued  to  captured 
Austrian  districts. 

Sept.  21 — "  Orange  Book "  shows  Govern- 
ment's negotiations  in  cause  of  peace. 

Sept.  27 — Full  text  of  "  Orange  Book " 
printed  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Sept.  28 — Soldiers  occupy  Tilsit  estate  of  Ger- 
man Emperor ;  war  fund  presented  to  Czar 
by  Petrograd  bankers. 

Oct.  8— Lemberg  made  a  province. 

Oct  15— Refugees  are  a  serious  problem  In 
Warsaw. 

SERVIA. 

July  25 — Parliament  will  meet  in  special  ses- 
sion ;  King  Peter  moves  capital  from  Bel- 
grade to  Kraguyavatz. 

July  26 — Army  mobilizing;  Crown  Prince  will 
command  it;  panic  in  Belgrade  as  people 
flee. 

July  28 — King  Peter  goes  to  Nish. 

Aug.  4 — Sending  of  press  dispatches  for- 
bidden. 

Aug.  8 — Pull  text  given  out  of  Austria's  ulti- 
matum and  of  reply. 

Sept.  19 — Government  will  conclude  peace 
with  Austria  only  by  acting  with  Triple 
Entente. 

RESERVISTS. 

July  26 — Ambassador  Dumba  tells  Consuls 
to  warn  Austrian  reservists  to  prepare  to 
return  for  service;  Serbs  In  New  York 
ready  to  sail. 

July  27 — Austrians  await  call. 

July  28 — Chicago  Serbs  anxious  to  return 
home. 

July  29 — Reservists  ordered  to  return  to  Aus- 
tria ;  Servians  in  Indiana  ordered  to  await 
call. 

July  30 — Servians  in  New  York  prepare  to 
sail;  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  will  fight  for 
Servia  if  Italy  remains  neutral. 

Aug.  1 — Mass  meeting  of  Slavs  in  Central 
Opera  House,  New  York  City ;  Dr.  Win- 
ter issues  proclamation  for  general 
mobilization  of  Austrians  in  New  York 
district. 

Aug.  2 — Swiss  called  to  colors ;  Germany  and 
France  recall  all  military  reserves;  Eng- 
land sends  for  naval  reserves.  • 

Aug.  4— Many  flock  to  consulates;  Servians 
fight  to  sail  on  Greek  ship ;  French  and 
British  reservists  leave  Canada;  Austro- 
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Hungarian  Military  Benevolent  Society 
formed  In  New  York ;  hotels  affected  by 
leaving  of  French  chefs. 

Aug.  5 — Canadians'  respond  to  call;  2,000 
Frenchmen  sail  on  La  Lorraine. 

Aug.  G— Attempt  to  ship  Austrlans,  Hunga- 
rians and  Germans  given  up;  English  and 
French  to  go;  many  leave  destitute  fam- 
ilies. 

Aug.  7— Reservists  will  go  as  individU9ls.  not 
as  organized  parties,  by  order  of  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Aug.  15— Many  Frenchmen  sail  on  the  Ro- 
chambeau ;  Dutch  and  Germans  on  the 
Pqtsdam;  Secretary  Bryan  says  men  In 
America  cannot  be  forced  to  Join  for- 
eign armies. 

Aug.  22— British  ordered  to  be  ready  for  call 
to  colors. 

Aug.  25— German  and  Austrian  reservists  on 
the  Potsdam  taken  prisoners  at  Falmouth, 
England. 

Aug.  31— British  vessels  take  Austrian  and 
German  reservists  from  two  Pacific  Mail 
liners  near  Hongkong. 

Sept.  5— German  reservists  from  Holland- 
America  liner  Nleuw  Amsterdam  held 
prisoners  by  France ;  French  reservists 
sail  on  the  Elspagne;  Germans  from  Puerto 
Colombia  reach  New  York. 

Sept.  9— British  cruiser  captures  the  Noordam 
and  makes  German  reservists  prisoners. 

Sept.  25— Germans  taken  from  Holland- 
America  liner  Absteldyk  by  British. 

RELIEF  WORK. 

Aug.   1— Hungarians  form  committee  to  aid 

New  York  families. 
Aug.  2— Austrian  headquarters  established  in 

New  York  City. 
Aug.   6— Prince  of  Wales  starts  fund. 
Aug.  7— American  women  of  title  In  England 

start    fund ;    American    Ambulance    Corps 

organized   In   Paris  by   Mrs.    Herrlck. 
Aug.      8 — Committee     of     American      women 

formed   in    London   to   aid   sufferers ;    gift 

from  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  many  other 

contributions;  Belgians  in  New  York  form 

relief  committee;  French  fund  started  in 

New  York. 
Aug.    10— French-Belgian   relief  fund  started 

In  New  York. 
Aug.  11— Ambassador  Herrlck  asks  Red  Cross 

to  send  hospital  supplies  to  Paris. 
Aug.  12— Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  at  head  of 

French  Red  Cross  work  in  Brussels. 
Aug.   13— Rothschilds  give  $200,000  to  French 

fund. 
Aug.   14— Prince  of  Wales  fund  reaches  15,- 

000.000. 
Aug.    15— English  nurses  arrive   In   Brussels; 

Germans  In  New  York  start  fund. 
Aug.    17— Servian   societies   aid   Servian   Red 

Cross. 
Aug.  21— Relief  fund  started  In  New  York  by 

German    Historical    Society,    which    gives 

iron  ring  as  souvenir  to  contributors. 


Aug.  24— Ex-Empress  Eugenie  contributes  to 

French  fund. 
Aug.   27— Noblemen   In  England  offer  homes 

to  Red  Cross. 
Aug.    31— Appeal    for    aid    in    equipment    of 

American  Hospital  in  Paris. 
Sept.   1— British  War  Office  accepts  Oldway 

House  equipped  as  hospital  by   American 

women ;  large  contributions  In  London. 
Sept.   7— American   ambulance  corps  first  on 

field  near  Paris. 
Sept.  8— Mrs.  W.  E.  Corey  places  chateau  In 

France  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Sept.  12 — Hanotaux  Issues  appeal  for  French 

refugees ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  aid 

servants  out  of  work ;  Duchess  of  West- 
minster a  nurse. 
Sept.  13 — Brland  thanks  American  women  for 

care   of    wounded    In    Paris ;    Ambassador 

Jusserand  will  forward  money  for  French 

Red  Cross. 
Sept.  14 — Chinese  send  Red  Cross  men  to  aid 

Japanese    and    Germans    at    Klao-Chau ; 

American  Red  Cross  steamship' Red  Cross 

sails  from  New  York. 
Sept.     15^Work    of    rich    American    women 

praised  by   French   Socialist  organ ;   Mrs. 

Penfleld    organizes     corps   of     Red    Cross 

workers  In  Vienna ;  Prince  of  Wales  fund 

Increased  by  soccer  teams. 
Sept.  17— Babies  and  Mothers'  League  formed 

in  London. 
Sept.    19 — Committee    of    Mercy    formed    In 

New  York  City. 
Sept.    20 — Belgian    Legation    in    Washington 

plans  aid  for  women  and  children. 
Sept.   23 — Lady   Paget  appeals   to  American 

women  for  socks. 
Sept.   25— American  Women's  Fund   In  Lon- 
don gives  six  motor  ambulances ;  home  of 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   C.   M.   Depew  on  the  Oise 

used  for  hospital. 
Sept.  2S — Appeal  for  Belgian  relief  addressed 

to  Canada  repeated'  to  United  States. 
Sept.      29 — England     generous     in     offering 

homes  to  Belgian  refugees. 
Sept.  30— Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  act  for 

Committee  of  Mercy  In  Great  Britain. 
Oct.    5— Prince    of  Wales   fund   reaches   $15,- 

000,000. 
Oct.  8— Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  on  shipboard  knits 

socks  for  soldiers ;  praise  Is  given  to  the 

work   done   by    the    American    Ambulance 

Hospital  in  Paris  under  Dr.  J.  A.  Blake. 

PEACE  AND  MEDIATION. 

Sept.  7 — Germany  reported  ready  for  peace; 
Oscar  Straus  and  diplomats  confer  with 
Secretary  Bryan. 

Sept.  8 — Secretary  Bryan  and  Ambassador 
Spring-Rice  deny  peace  proposals. 

Sept.  10 — Bankers'  peace  movement  afoot; 
German  banks  feel  strain ;  Pope  Issues  ap- 
peal. 

Sept.  11 — Apostolic  Delegate  in  Washington 
has  mission  on  mediation  to  President 
Wilson ;  opinion  In  England  that  peac« 
moves  must  wait. 
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Sept.    12 — Kaiser   has   received    Informal    In-  Sept.  19 — Ambassador  Gerard's  message  has 

quiry  from     United     States  Government ;  not  been  forwarded  to  any  embassy ;  Na- 

Allies  will  unite  in  demanding  compensa-  tional   Peace   Council  .in   England   thanks 

tion  for  Belgium.  President  Wilson  for  mediation  offer. 

Sept.   17 — Report  of     preliminary     steps  for  Sept.  21 — President  Wilson  believes  time  has 

peace  between  Austria  and  Russia;  Am-  not  come  to  move  for  peace;  he  receives 

bassador  Gerard  reports  conversation  with  appeal  from  suffragists. 

German  Chancellor,  suggesting  that  Allies  Sept.  23 — Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  denies 

state  terms.  that  German  Government  initiated  peace 

Sept.  18 — England  denies  that  Germany  and  propositions. 

Austria  have  made  peace  proposals ;  Ger-  Sept.  26 — Churches  start  peace  campaigns  to 

ard's   message   will   probably   be   sent   to  further  efforts  made  by  President  Wilson. 

Allies,    but   United    States   will    make   no  Oct.   4— Prayers   for   peace   held   in   churches 

further  move  at  present ;  President  Wilson  throughout   United    States    in    accordance 

receives  appeal  from  women  of  all  nations  with  request  in  proclamation  by  President 

and  from  General  Conference  of  Friends.  Wilson. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  EMDEN. 


By  THOMAS  R.  YBARRA. 

WHAT  matter  if  you 
Be  stanch  and  true 
To  the  British  blood  in  the  veins  of 
you. 
When  it's  "  hip  hurrah !  "  for  a  deed  well 

done. 
For  a  fight  well  fought  and   a  race   well 
run — 
What  matter  if  you  be  true? 
Hats  off  to  the  Emden's  crew! 

Theirs  was  the  life  of  the  storm-god's  folk. 

Uncounted  miles  from  the  Fatherland, 
With  a  foe  beneath  every  wisp  of  smoke, 
And  a  menace  in  every  strip  of  strand. 
Up,    glasses!      Paul   Jones   was   but   one   of 
these, 
Hull,   Bainbridge,   Decatur,   their  brothers, 
too! 
(Ha!  those  pirate  nights 

In  a  rijig  of  foes. 
When  you  douse  your  lights 
And  drive  home  your  blows!) 
Hats  off  to  the  Emden's  crew ! 

Krect  on  the  wave-washed  decks  stood  they 

And  heard  with  a  Viking's  grim  delight 
The  whirr  of  the  wings  of  death  by  day 
And  the  voice  of  death  In  their  dreams  by 
night ! 
Under  the  sweep  of  the  wings  of  death. 
By  the  blazing  gun,  in  the  tempest's  breath. 
While  a  world  of  enemies  strove  and  fumed. 
Remote,  unaided,  undaunted,  doomed. 
They  stood — is  there  any,  friend  or  foe. 
Who  will  choke  a  cheer? — who  can  still  but 
scoff? 
No,  no,  by  the  gods  of  valor,  no ! 
To  the  Emden's  crew — 

Hats  off  I 


THE    PRINCE   OF    WALES    IN    WAR    KIT. 
{Photo   t£)    bu   American    Press   A»»h.) 


FIELD    MARSHAL    PAUL    VON    HINDENBURG. 
Commander  of  the  German  Armies  in  the  East. 

( Photo  from  Brown  Broa. ) 
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The  New  Russia  Speaks 

An  Appeal  by  Russian  Authors,  Artists, 

and  Actors 

[From  the  Russkia  Vedomostl,  No.  223,  Sept.  28.   (Oct.  11.)  1914.  P.  6.] 


WE  appeal  to  our  country,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

What  our  heart  and  our 
reason  refused  to  believe  has  come  in- 
disputably true,  to  the  greatest  shame  of 
humanity.  Every  new  day  brings  new 
horrible  proofs  of  the  cruelty  and  the 
vandalism  of  the  Germans  in  the  bloody 
clash  of  nations  which  we  are  witnessing, 
in  that  neutral  slaughtering  of  brothers 
provoked  by  the  madness  of  these  same 
Germans;  in  their  vainglorious  ambition 
to  rule  the  world  with  violence,  they  are 
throwing  upon  the  scales  of  the  world's 
justice  nothing  but  the  sword.  We  fancy 
that  Germany,  oblivious  of  her  past 
fame,  has  turned  to  the  altars  of  her 
cruel  national  gods  whose  defeat  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  incarnation  of 
the  one  gracious  god  upon  earth.    Her 


warriors  seem  to  have  assumed  the  mis- 
erable duty  of  reminding  humanity  of 
the  latent  vigor  of  the  aboriginal  beast 
within  man,  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
leading  nations  of  civilization,  by  letting 
loose  their  ill-will,  may  easily  fall  back 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fore- 
fathers— those  half  naked  bands  that 
fifteen  centuries  ago  trampled  under 
their  heavy  feet  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  civilization.  As  in  the  days  of  yore, 
again  priceless  productions  of  art, 
temples,  and  libraries  perish  in  confla- 
gration, whole  cities  and  towns  are 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  rivers  are 
overflowing  with  blood,  through  heaps 
of  cadavers  savage  men  are  hewing  their 
path,  and  those  whose  lips  are  shouting 
in  honor  of  their  criminal  supreme  com- 
mander are  inflicting  untold  tortures  and 
infamies   upon  defenseless  people,  upon 
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aged  men  and  women,  upon  captives  and 
wounded. 

Let  these  horrible  crimes  be  entered 
upon  the  Book  of  Fate  with  eternal  let- 
ters! These  crimes  shall  awake  within 
us  one  sole  burning  wish — to  wrest  the 
arms  from  the  barbarous  hands,  to  de- 
prive Germany  forever  of  that  brutal 
power  upon  whose  achievement  she  has 
concentrated  all  her  thoughts.  Already 
the  seed  of  national  pride  and  of  hatred, 
widely  sown  by  her,  has  awakened  a 
magfnificent  growth.  This  hatred  may 
spread  like  wildfire  among  other  na- 
tions, and  then  will  resound  the  voice  of 
those  blinded  by  wrath,  the  voice  of 
those  demanding  vengeance,  the  voice  of 
those  repudiating  everything  great  and 


beautiful  among  the  creations  of  the  Ger- 
man genius  to  the  rejoicing  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

But  let  us  remember  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  such  a  course — for  the  black 
crimes  thrust  by  Germany  upon  herself 
by  drawing  the  sword,  and  the  outrages 
in  which  she  has  indulged  herself  while 
drunk  with  victory  are  the  inevitable 
fruits  of  the  darkness  which  she  has  vol- 
untarily entered.  At  present  she  is  pur- 
suing this  course,  encouraged  even  by  her 
poets,  scientists,  and  social  and  political 
leaders. 

Her  adversaries,  carrying  peace  and 
victory  to  their  peoples,  shall  indeed  be 
inspired  solely  by  holy  motives. 


Signed  by: 

K.  ARSENIEV,  I.  BUN^N,  A.  VESSELOV- 
SKI,  NESTOR  KOTL.IAREVSKI,  and  D. 
OVSIANIKO-KULIKOVSKI,  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Academy. 

F.  KORSCH,  Regular  Member  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

A.  GRUZINSKI,  President  of  the  Society  of 
the  Amateurs  of  Russian  Literature. 

Prof.  P.  SAKULIN,  Vice  President. 

Pi-of.  L..  LOPATIN,  President  of  the  Moscow 
Psychological    Association. 

N.  DAVYDOV,  President  of  the  Tolstoy 
League  of  Moscow. 

Prince  V.  GOLYTZIN,  President  of  the  Lit- 
erary, Dramatic  and  Musical  Society  of 
A.  N.  Ostrovski. 

S.  SHPAZINSKI,  President  of  the  League  of 
Russian  Authors  and  Composers. 

I.  KONDRATIEV,   Secretary. 

I.  POPOV,  President  of  the  Literary-Artistic 
Circle. 

S.  IVANTZOV,  Vice  President. 

V.  FTtlTSCHE,  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Newspaper  Writers  and  Authors' 
Association. 

V.  ANZIMIROV,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

JULIUS  BUNIN,  President  of  the  Literary 
Circle  "  Sreda  "  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Moscow  Society  for  Aid  to  Authors 
and  Newspaper  Writers. 

N.  TELESHEV,  Chairman  of  the  Moscow 
Board  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Fund  for  Au- 
thors and  Scientists. 

A.  BAKHRUSHIN,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Literary-Theatrical  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Moscow. 

JOANN  BRUSSOV,  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  of  Free  Esthetics. 

P.  STRUVE,  editor  of  the  magazine,  Russ- 
kaia  Mysl. 


N.  MIKHAILOV,  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Vestnik  Vospitania,  (Educational  Messen- 
ger.) 

D.  TIKHOMIROV,  editor  of  the  magazine, 
Yunaia  Rossiia,  (Young  Russia.) 

S.  MAKHALOV  RAZUMOVSKL  and  D. 
GOLUBEV.  TH.  ARNOLD,  Prof.  N.  BA- 
ZHENOV,  Y.  BALTRUSHAITIS,  A. 
BIBIKOV,  BOGDANOVITSCH.  L  BE- 
LORUSSOV,  Lecturer  D.  GENKIN.  SER- 
GIUS  GLAGOL,  MAXIME  GORKY,  V. 
YERMILOV,  V.  KALLASH,  Prof.  A. 
KIESEVETTER,  E.  KURTSCH-EK,  V. 
LADYSHENSKI,  A.  LEDNTTZKI,  SER- 
GIUS  NAIDENOV,  Prof.  M.  ROZANOV. 
Prof.  M.  ROSTOVTZEV,  A.  SERAFIMO- 
VICH,  SKITALETS.  (S.  PETROV.)  L 
SURGUTSCHEV,  Lecturer  K.  USPEN- 
SKI,  L.  KHITROVO,  A.  TZATURIAN, 
Prof.  A.  TZINGER,  I.  TSHEKHOV,  Lec- 
turer S.  SHAMBINAGO,  N.  SHKLIAR, 
and  L  SHMELEV,  the  representatives  of 
the  Publishing  House  of  the  Authors  in 
Moscow. 

RUSSIAN  PAINTERS.— A.  ARKHTPOV, 
Member  of  Academy;  A.  ALADZHALOV, 
V.  BKSHEIEV,  V.  BYTSCHKOV,  A. 
VASNETZOV,  Member  of  Academy ;  VIC- 
TOR VASNETZOV,  S.  VINOGRADOV, 
Member  of  Academy;  S.  ZHUKOVSKI, 
M.  ZAITZEV,  P.  KELIN,  A.  KORIN,  K. 
KOROVIN,  S.  KONENKOV,  K.  LEBE- 
DEV,  S,  MALIUTIN,  S.  MERKULOV. 
sculptor;  S.  MILORADOVITCH,  Y. 
MINTSCHENKO,  L.  PASTERNAK.  V. 
PEREPLETTSCHIKOV,  K.  PERVU- 
KHIN,  A.  STEPANOV,  Member  of  Acad- 
emy; A.  SREDIN,  E.  SHANKS,  and  M. 
SHEMIAKIN. 

P.  O.  SHEICHTEL,  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  the  Moscow  Architects, 
Member  of  the  Academy. 
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HEPRESENTINQ  THE  GREAT  IMPERIAL 
THEATRE.  —  U.  AVRANEK.  Ancient 
Artist:  K.  ANTAROVA.  L.  BALANOV- 
RKAIA.  A.  BOGDANOVICH.  A.  BONAT- 
CHITCH.  N.  BAKALEINIKOV.  K. 
VALTZ.  R.  VASILEVSKI.  P.  VASILIEV. 
S.  QARDENIN,  A.  GERASIMENKO.  E. 
GREMINA,  E.  DAVYDOVA.  A.  DOBRO- 
VOLSKAIA.  N.  DOCTOR.  E.  KUPER. 
M.  KUZHIAMSKI.  A.  LABINSKI,  V. 
LOSSKI.  E.  I.UTSCHEZARSKAIA.  N. 
MAMONTOV,  S.  MIGPI.  A.  NEZHDA- 
NOVA.  S.  OLSHANSKI.  V.  OSIPOV.  N. 
OSTROGRADSKAIA,  V.  OBTSCHINI- 
KOV.  F.  ORESHKEVITCH.  O.  PAB- 
LOVA,  TH.  PAVLOVSKI.  A.  PRAVDINA, 
V.  PETROV.  G.  PIROGOV,  E.  PODOL- 
SK A I  A.  L.  SAVRANSKI.  M.  SEMENOVA, 
S.  SINITZYNA.  LEONID  SOBINOV, 
E.  STEPANOVA.  V.  SUK.  TOLKAT- 
CHEV,  TRIANDOPHILION.  P.  TIKHO- 
NOV,  A.  USPENSKI,  N.  THEODOROV. 
P.  FIGUROV,  R.  FIDELMAN.  L. 
FILSHIN.  TH.  SHALIAPIN,  V.  SHKAF- 
ER.  and  F.  ZRIST. 

SMALL  IMPERIAL  THEATRE.— S.  AIDA- 
ROV,  Ac,  altogether  the  signatures  of 
forty  aitists. 

ARTISTIC  THEATRE.— N.  ALEXANDftOV, 
&c.,  altogether  the  signatures  of  forty-nine 
artists. 

THEATRE  OF  KORSCH.— Director.  Mr. 
TH.  KORSH;  regisseur.  A.  LIAROV; 
representatives  of  the  artists,  A.  TSCHA- 
RIN  and   G.   MARTYNOVA. 


THEATRE  OF  NEZLOBIN.  —  A.  ALIA- 
BIEVA  -  NEZLOBINA  ;  regisseur,  N. 
ZVANTZEV;  representatives  of  the  art- 
ists. V.  NERONOV.  E.  LILINA,  and  A. 
TRETIAKOVA. 

MOSCOW  DRAMATIC  THE ATRE.-DI rector, 
I.  DUVAN:  the  reglsseurs,  A.  8ANIN  and 
1.  SCHMIDT;  artists.  H.  BORISOV  and 
M.    BLUMENTHAL-TAMAI^INA. 

THEATRE  OP  MR.  P.  STRUISKI.  — 
Director.  P.  STRUISKI;  regisseur,  V. 
VISKOVSKI;  M.  MORAVSKAIA. 

CHAMBER  THEATRE.— A.  KOONEN,  N. 
ASLANOV.  A.  ZOiNOV,  and  A.  TAIROV, 

OPERA  OF  S,  I.  ZIMIN.— Director.  S. 
ZIMIN;  the  reglsseurs,  PETER  OLEXIN 
and  A.  IVANOVSKI;  conductor.  E. 
PLOTNIKOV;  representatives  of  the 
artLsts,  M.  BOTCHAROV.  P.  VOLGAR. 
V.  DAMAIEV.  S.  DRUZIAKINA,  M.  ZA- 
KREVSKAIA.  V.  PETROVA-ZVANT- 
ZEVA.  V.  TZIKOK.  A.  KHOKHLOV,  N. 
SHEVELIEV,  M.  SHUVANOV.  and  the 
whole   orchestra   and    the   chorus. 

M.  IPPOLITOV-IVANOV.  Director  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory ;  ancient  professor. 
I.  GRZHIMALI;   professor,  A.   ILIINSKI. 

P.  KOTSCHETOV,  Director  of  the  Musical 
and  Dramatical  School  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society:  A.  BRANDUKOV,  Inspec- 
tor of  same  school ;  professor,  A.  KO- 
RESHTSCHENKO. 

Y.  VASILIEVA,  President  of  the  Actors"  Aid 
Society. 


Russia  in  Literature 

By  British  Men  of  Letters. 

•  The  following  address,  signed  by  a  number  of  distinguished  writers  In 
Great  Britain,  and  Intended  for  publication  In  Russia,  appeared  in  The 
London  Times  on  Dec.  'Si,  1914. 

To  Our  Colleaguea  in  Itiiasia: 


A  T  this  moment,  when  your  coun- 
/\  trymen  and  ours  are  alike  facing 
^  ^  death  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe,  we  Englishmen  of  letters 
take  the  opportunity  of  uttering  to  you 
feelings  which  have  been  in  our  hearts 
for  many  years.  You  yourselves  per- 
haps hardly  realize  what  an  inspiration 
Englishmen  ot  the  last  two  generations 
have  found  in  your  literature. 

Many  a  writer  among  us  can  still  call 
back,  from  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years 


ago,  the  feeling  of  delight  and  almost  of 
bewilderment  with  which  he  read  his  first 
Russian  novel.  Perhaps  it  was  **  Virgin 
Soil "  or  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  perhaps 
"  War  and  Peace,"  or  "  Anna  Karenina  "; 
perhaps  "  Crime  and  Punishment "  or 
"  The  Idiot  ";  perhaps,  again,  it  was  the 
work  of  some  author  still  living.  But 
many  of  us  then  felt,  as  our  poet  Keats 
felt  on  first  reading  Homer, 

"  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 
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It  was  a  strange  world  that  opened  be- 
fore us,  a  world  full  of  foreign  names 
which  we  could  neither  pronounce  nor 
remember,  of  foreign  customs  and  arti- 
cles of  daily  life  which  we  could  not 
understand.  Yet  beneath  all  the  strange- 
ness there  was  a  deep  sense  of  having 
discovered  a  new  home,  of  meeting  our 
unknown  kindred,  of  finding  expressed 
great  burdens  of  thought  which  had  lain 
unspoken  and  half -realized  at  the  depths 
of  our  own  minds.  The  books  were  very 
different  one  from  another,  sometimes 
they  were  mutually  hostile;  yet  we  found 
in  all  some  quality  which  made  them 
one,  and  made  us  at  one  with  them.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  analyze  that  quality. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  part,  that  deep  Rus- 
sian tenderness,  which  never  derides  but 
only  pities  and  respects  the  unfortunate; 
in  part  that  simple  Russian  sincerity 
which  never  fears  to  see  the  truth  and 
to  express  it;  but  most  of  all  it  was 
that  ever-present  sense  of  spiritual 
values,  behind  the  material  and  utterly 
transcending  the  material,  which  enables 
Russian  literature  to  move  so  naturally 
in  a  world  of  the  spirit,  where  there  are 
no  barriers  between  the  ages  and  the  na- 
tions, but  all  mankind  is  one. 

And  they  call  you  "  barbarians  "!  The 
fact  should  make  us  ask  again  v/hat  we 
mean  by  the  words  "  culture  "  and  "  civ- 
ilization." Critics  used  once  to  call  our 
Shakespeare  a  barbarian,  and  might 
equally  well  give  the  same  name  to 
Aeschylus  or  Isaiah.  All  poets  and 
prophets  are  in  this  sense  barbarians, 
that  they  will  not  measure  life  by  the 
standards  of  external  "  culture."  And  it 
is  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  material 
civilization  of  Europe  seems  to  have  be- 
trayed us  and  shown  the  lie  at  its  heart, 
that  we  realize  that  the  poets  and  proph- 
ets are  right,  and  that  we  must,  like 
them  and  like  your  great  writers,  once 
more  see  life  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
barbarian  or  the  child,  if  we  are  to  re- 
gain our  peace  and  freedom  and  build 
up  a  better  civilization  on  the  ruins  of 
this  that  is  crumbling. 

That  task,  we  trust,  will  some  day  lie 
before  us.     When  at  last  our  victorious 


fleets  and  armies  meet  together,  and  the 
allied  nations  of  East  and  West  set  them- 
selves to  restore  the  well-being  of  many 
millions  of  ruined  homes,  France  and 
Great  Britain  will  assuredly  bring  their 
large  contributions  of  good-will  and  wis- 
dom, but  your  country  will  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  which  is  all  its  own. 
It  is  not  only  because  of  your  valor  in 
war  and  your  achievements  in  art,  sci- 
ence, and  letters  that  we  rejoice  to  have 
you  for  allies  and  friends;  it  is  for  some 
quality  in  Russia  herself,  something  both 
profound  and  humane,  of  which  these 
achievements  are  the  outcome  and  the 
expression. 

You,  like  us,  entered  upon  this  war  to 
defend  a  weak  and  threatened  nation, 
which  trusted  you,  against  the  lawless 
aggression  of  a  strong  military  power; 
you,  like  us,  have  continued  it  as  a  war 
of  self-defense  and  self-emancipation. 
When  the  end  comes  and  we  can  breathe 
again,  we  will  help  one  another  to  re- 
member the  spirit  in  which  our  allied 
nations  took  up  arms,  and  thus  work  to- 
gether in  a  changed  Europe  to  protect 
the  weak,  to  liberate  the  oppressed,  and 
to  bring  eventual  healing  to  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  suffering  mankind  both  by 
ourselves  and  our  enemies. 

With  assurances  "of  our  friendship  and 
gratitude,  we  sign  ourselves, 


William  Archer, 
Maurice  Baring, 
J.  M.  Barrie, 
Arnold  Bennett, 
A.  C.  Bradley, 
Robert  Bridoes, 
Hall  Caine, 
G.  K.  Chesterton, 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
Ne^ll  Forbes, 
John  Galsworthy, 
Constance  Garnett, 
Edward  Garnett, 
A.  P.  Goudy, 
Thomas  Hardy, 
Jane  Harrison, 
Anthony  Hope, 
Henry  James, 


J.  W.  Mackail, 
John  Masefield, 
A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
Aylmer  Maude, 
Alice  Meynell, 
Gilbert  Murray, 
Henry  Newbolt, 
Gilbert  Parker, 
Ernest  de  Selincourt 
May  Sinclair, 
D.  Mackenzie  Wal- 
lace. 
Mary  A.  Ward, 
William  Watson, 
H.  G.  Wells, 
Margaret  L.  Woods, 
C.  Hagberg  .Wright. 


Russia  and  Europe's  War 

By  Paul  Vinogradoff. 


S 


The  fonotcing  letter  to  The  London  Timea 
by  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Corpus  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  at  Oxford  University,  appeared 
on  Sept.  14,  1914.  Prof.  Vinogradoff  was 
invited  to  return  to  Russia  a  few  years  ago 
to  become  a  Minister  of  State,  but  on  going 
there  he  found  the  Ministry  not  liberal 
enough  for  him,  and  returned  to  Oxford. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

IR:  I  hope  you  may  see  your  way 
to    publish    the    following    some- 
what  lengthy    statement   on    one 
of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  when  the  clash 
of  ideas  seems  as  fierce  as  the  struggle 
of  the  hosts,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
possess  authentic  information  on  one  or 
the  other  point  in  dispute  to  speak  out 
firmly  and  clearly.  I  should  like  to 
contribute  some  observations  on  German 
and  Russian  conceptions  in  matters  of 
culture.  I  base  my  claim  to  be  heard  on 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  closely  connected  with  Russian, 
German,  and  English  life.  As  a  Rus- 
sian Liberal,  who  had  to  give  up  an 
honorable  position  at  home  for  the  sake 
of  his  opinions,  I  can  hardly  be  suspect- 
ed of  subserviency  to  the  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  am  struck  by  the  insistence  with 
which  the  Germans  represent  their  cause 
in  this  worldwide  struggle  as  the  cause 
of  civilization  as  opposed  to  Muscovite 
barbarism;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
of  my  English  friends  do  not  feel  re- 
luctant to  side  with  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  against  the  countrymen  of  Har- 
nack  and  Eucken.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  since  when  did  the  Ger- 
mans take  up  this  attitude?  They  were 
not  so  squeamish  during  the  "  war  of 
emancipation,"  which  gave  birth  to  mod- 
ern Germany.  At  that  time  the  people 
of  Eastern  Prussia  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  Cossacks  as 


heralds  of  the  Russian  hosts  who  were  to 
emancipate  them  from  the  yoke  of  Na- 
poleon. Did  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
reflect  on  the  humiliation  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Muscovites,  and  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  code  civil  when  the  Russian 
Guard  at  Kulm  stood  like  a  rock  against 
the  desperate  onslaughts  of  Vandamme? 
Perhaps  by  this  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  have  obliterated  the  bas-relief 
in  the  Alley  of  Victories,,  representing 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  future  vic- 
tor of  Sedan,  seeking  safety  within  the 
square  of  the  Kaluga  regiment!  Rus- 
sian blood  has  flowed  in  numberless 
battles  in  the  cause  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians.  The  present  Armageddon 
might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  if  Em- 
peror Nicholas  I.  had  left  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  to  its  own  resources  in  1849, 
and  had  not  unwisely  crushed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary.  Within  our  mem- 
ory, the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia 
guarded  Germany  in  1870  from  an  attack 
in  the  rear  by  its  opponents  of  Sadowa. 
Are  all  such  facts  to  be  explained  away 
on  the  ground  that  the  despised  Musco- 
vites may  be  occasionally  useful  as  "  gun 
meat,"  but  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  if  they 
take  up  a  stand  against  German  task- 
masters in  "  shining  armor  "?  The  older 
generations  of  Germany  had  not  yet 
reached  that  comfortable  conclusion.  The 
last  recommendation  which  the  founder 
of  the  German  Empire  made  on  his  death" 
bed  to  his  grandson  was  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  that  Russia  which  is  now  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  debased  mixture  of  By- 
zantine, Tartar,  and  Muscovite  abomina- 
tions. 

Fortunately,  the  course  of  history  does 
not  depend  on  the  frantic  exaggerations 
of  partisans.  The  world  is  not  a  class- 
room in  which  docile  nations  are  distrib- 
uted according  to   the  arbitrary  stand- 
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ards  of  German  pedagogues.  Europe  has 
admired  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the 
Spanish,  Tyrolese,  and  Russian  peasants 
to  the  enlightened  tyranny  of  Napoleon. 
There  are  other  standards  of  culture  be- 
sides proficiency  in  research  and  apti- 
tude for  systematic  work.  The  massacre 
of  Louvain,  the  hideous  brutality  of  the 
Germans — as  regards  non-combatants — 
to  mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  ap- 
palling occurrences  of  these  last  weeks — 
have  thrown  a  lurid  light  on  the  real 
character  of  twentieth-century  German 
culture.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,"  said  our  Lord,  and  the  saying 
which  He  aimed  at  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees of  His  time  is  indeed  applicable 
to  the  proud  votaries  of  German  civiliza- 
tion today.  Nobody  wishes  to  under- 
estimate the  services  rendered  by  the 
German  people  to  the  cause  of  European 
progress,  but  those  who  have  known 
Germany  during  the  years  following  on 
the  achievements  of  1870  have  watched 
with  dismay  the  growth  of  that  arrogant 
conceit  which  the  Greeks  called  ubris. 
The  cold-blooded  barbarity  advocated  by 
Bernhardi,  the  cynical  view  taken  of  in- 
ternational treaties  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  honor  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor— these  things  reveal  a  spirit  which 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  describe 
as  a  sign  of  progress. 

One  of  the  effects  of  such  a  frame  of 
mind  is  to  strike  the  victim  of  it  with 
blindness.  This  symptom  has  been  mani- 
fest in  the  stupendous  blunders  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy.  The  successors  of  Bis- 
marck have  alienated  their  natural  al- 
lies, such  as  Italy  and  Rumania,  and 
have  driven  England  into  this  war 
against  the  evident  intentions  of  English 
Radicals.  But  the  Germans  have  mis- 
conceived even  more  important  things — 
they  set  out  on  their  adventure  in  the  be- 
lief that  England  would  be  embarrassed 
by  civil  war  and  unable  to  take  any 
effective  part  in  the  fray;  and  they 
had  to  learn  something  which  all  their 
writers  had  not  taught  them — that  there 
is  a  nation's  spirit  watching  over  Eng- 
land's safety  and  greatness,  a  spirit  at 
whose  mighty  call  all  party  differences 
and  racial  strifes  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance.    In  the  same  way  they  had  reck- 


oned on  the  unpreparedness  of  Russia,  in 
consequence  of  internal  dissensions  and 
administrative  weakess,  without  taking 
heed  of  the  love  of  all  Russians  for 
Russia,  of  their  devotion  to  the  long- 
suffering  giant  whose  life  is  throbbing 
in  their  veins.  The  Germans  expected  to 
encounter  raw  and  sluggish  troops  under 
intriguing  time-servers  and  military 
Hamlets  whose  "  native  hue  of  resolu- 
tion "  had  been  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought."  Instead  of  that 
they  were  confronted  with  soldiers  of  the 
same  type  as  those  whom  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  admired,  led  at  last 
by  chiefs  worthy  of  their  men.  And  be- 
hind these  soldiers  they  discovered  a 
nation.  Do  they  realize  now  what  a  force 
they  have  awakened?  Do  they  under- 
stand that  a  steadfast,  indomitable  reso- 
lution, despising  all  theatrical  display, 
is  moving  Russia's  hosts?  Even  if  the 
Russian  Generals  had  proved  mediocre, 
even  if  many  disappointing  days  had 
been  in  store,  the  nation  would  not  belie 
its  history.  It  has  seen  more  than  one 
conquering  army  go  down  before  it — 
the  Tartars  and  the  Poles,  the  Swedes 
of  Charles  XII.,  the  Prussians  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  Grand  Army  of 
Napoleon  were  not  less  formidable  than 
the  Kaiser's  army,  but  the  task  of  mas- 
tering a  united  Russia  proved  too  much 
for  each  one  of  them.  The  Germans 
counted  on  the  fratricidal  feud  between 
Poles  and  Russians,  on  the  resentment 
of  the  Jews,  on  the  Mohammedan  sym- 
pathies with  Turkey,  and  so  forth.  They 
had  to  learn  too  late  that  the  Jews 
had  rallied  around  the  country  of  their 
hearths,  and  that  the  best  of  them  can- 
not believe  that  Russia  will  continue  to 
deny  them  the  measure  of  justice  and 
humanity  which  the  leaders  of  Russian 
thought  have  long  acknowledged  to  be 
due  to  them.  More  important  still,  the 
Germans  have  read  the  Grand  Duke's 
appeal  to  the  Poles  and  must  have  heard 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received 
in  Poland,  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
offered  to  the  Russian  cause.  If  nothing 
else  came  of  this  great  historical  up- 
heaval but  the  reconciliation  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  noble  kinsmen  the  Poles, 
the  sacrifices  which  this  crisis  demands 
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would  not  be  too  gre&t  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  result. 

But  the  hour  of  trial  has  revealed 
other  things.  It  has  appealed  to  the 
best  feelings  and  the  best  elements  of 
the  Russian  Nation.  It  has  brought  out 
in  a  striking  manner  the  fundamental 
tendency  of  Russian  political  life  and  the 
essence  of  Russian  culture,  which  so 
many  people  have  been  unable  to  per- 
ceive on  account  of  the  chaff  on  the 
surface.  Russia  has  been  going  through 
a  painful  crisis.  In  the  words  of  the 
Manifesto  of  Oct.  17,  (30,)  1905,  the  out- 
ward casing  of  her  administration  had 
become  too  narrow  and  oppressive  for 
the  development  of  society  with  its  grow- 
ing needs,  its  altered  perceptions  of 
rights  and  duties,  its  changed  relations 
between  Government  and  people.  The 
result  was  that  deep-seated  political 
malaise  which  made  itself  felt  during 
the  Japanese  war,  when  society  at  large 
refused  to  take  any  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  army;  the  feverish  rush  for  "lib- 
erties "  after  the  defeat;  the  subsequent 
reign  of  reaction  and  repression,  which 
has  cast  such  a  gloom  over  Russian  life 
during  these  last  years.  But  the  effort 
of  the  national  struggle  had  dwarfed  all 
these  misunderstandings  and  misfortunes 
as  in  Great  Britain  the  call  of  the  com- 
mon fatherland  has  dwarfed  the  dispute 
between  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers. 
Russian  parties  have  not  renounced  their 
aspirations;  Russian  Liberals  in  partic- 
ular believe  in  self-government  and  the 
rule  of  law  as  firmly  as  ever.  But  they 
have  realized  as  one  man  that  this  war 
is  not  an  adventure  engineered  by  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  but  a  decisive 
struggle  for  independence  and  existence; 
and  they  are  glad  to  be  arrayed  in  close 
ranks  with  their  opponents  from  the 
Conservative  side.  A  friend,  a  Liberal 
like  myself,  writes  to  me  from  Moscow: 
"  It  is  a  great,  unforgettable  time;  we 
are  happy  to  be  all  at  one!"  And  from 
the  ranks  of  the  most  unfortunate  of 
Russia's  children,  from  the  haunts  of  the 
political  exiles  in  Paris,  comes  the  news 
that  Bourtzeff,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent among  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
has  addressed  an  appeal  to  his  comrades 


urging  them  to  stand  by  their  country 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

I  may  add  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  shortcomings  and  the  blunders 
of  the  Russian  Government,  it  is  a  bless- 
ing in  this  decisive  crisis  that  Russians 
should  have  a  firmly  knit  organization 
and  a  traditional  centre  of  authority  in 
the  power  of  the  Czar.  The  present  Em- 
peror stands  as  the  national  leader,  not 
in  the  histrionic  attitude  of  a  war  lord 
but  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  office.  He 
has  said  and  done  the  right  thing,  and 
his  subjects  will  follow  him  to  a  man. 
We  are  sure  he  will  remember  in  the 
hour  of  victory  the  unstinted  devotion 
and  sacrifices  of  all  the  nationalities  and 
parties  of  his  vast  empire.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  sad  tale  of  reaction 
and  oppression  is  at  an  end  in  Russia, 
and  that  our  country  will  issue  from  this 
momentous  crisis  with  the  insight  and 
strength  required  for  the  constructive 
and  progressive  statesmanship  of  which 
it  stands  in  need. 

Apart  from  the  details  of  political  and 
social  reform,  is  the  regeneration  of  Rus- 
sia a  boon  or  a  peril  to  European  civiliza- 
tion ?  The  declamations  of  the  Germans 
have  been  as  misleading  in  this  respect 
as  in  all  others.  The  masterworks  of 
Russian  literature  are  accessible  in  trans- 
lation nowadays,  and  the  cheap  taunts 
of  men  like  Bernhardi  recoil  on  their  own 
heads.  A  nation  represented  by  Pushkin, 
Turgeneff,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky  in  litera- 
ture, by  Kramskoy,  Verestchagin,  Repin, 
Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Tchaikovsky  in  art, 
by  Mendeleiff,  Metchnikoff,  Pavloff  in 
science,  by  Kluchevsky  and  Solovieff  in 
history,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  enter  the 
lists  in  an  international  competition  for 
the  prizes  of  culture.  But  the  German 
historians  ought  to  have  taught  their 
pupils  that  in  the  world  of  ideas  it  is 
not  such  competitions  that  are  important. 
A  nation  handicapped  by  its  geography 
may  have  to  start  later  in  the  field,  and 
yet  her  performance  may  be  relatively 
better  than  that  of  her  more  favored 
neighbors.  It  is  astonishing  to  read  Ger- 
man diatribes  about  Russian  backward- 
ness when  one  remembers  that  as  recent- 
ly as  fifty  years  ago  Austria  and  Prus- 
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sia  were  living  under  a  regime  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  more  enlightened 
than  the  present  rule  in  Russia.  The 
Italians  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  have 
still  a  vivid  recollection  of  Austrian  jails; 
and,  as  for  Prussian  militarism,  one  need 
not  go  further  than  the  exploits  of  the 
Zabern  garrisons  to  illustrate  its  mean- 
ing. This  being  so,  it  is  not  particularly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  eastern  neigh- 
bor of  Austria  and  Prussia  has  followed 
to  some  extent  on  the  same  lines. 

But  the  general  direction  of  Russia's 
evolution  is  not  doubtful.  Western  stu- 
dents of  her  history  might  do  well,  in- 
stead of  sedulously  collecting  damaging 
evidence,  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
building  up  of  Russia's  universities,  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Zemstvos,  the 
independence  and  the  zeal  of  the  press. 
German  scholars  should  read  Hertzen's 
vivid  description  of  the  "  idealists  of  the 
forties."  And  what  about  the  history  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  or  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  judicature?  The 
"  reforms  of  the  sixties "  are  a  house- 
hold word  in  Russia,  and  surely  they  are 
one  of  the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  by 
a  nation  in  the  direction  of  moral  im- 
provement. 

Looking  somewhat  deeper,  what  right 
have  the  Germans  to  speak  of  their  cult- 
ui*al  ideals  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
Russian  people?  They  deride  the  super- 
stitions of  the  mujikh  as  if  tapers  and 
genuflexions  were  the  principal  matters 
of  popular  religion.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  Russian  people  without 
prejudice  know  better  than  that.  Read 
Selma  Lagerloef's  touching  description 
of  Russian  pilgrims  in  Palestine.  She, 
the  Protestant,  has  understood  the  true 
significance  of  the  religious  impulse 
which  leads  these  poor  men  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which  draws  them  to  the  num- 
berless churches  of  the  vast  country. 
These  simple  people  cling  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  something  else  in  God's 
world  besides  toil  and  greed;  they  flock 
toward  the  light,  and  find  in  it  the  justi- 
fication of  their  human  craving  for  peace 
and  mercy.  For  the  Russian  people  have 
the  Christian  virtues  of  patience  in  suf- 
fering; their  pity  for  the  poor  and  op- 


pressed are  more  than  occasional  mani- 
festations of  individual  feeling — they  are 
deeply  rooted  in  national  psychology. 
This  frame  of  mind  has  been  scorned  as 
fit  for  slaves!  It  is  indeed  a  case  where 
the  learning  of  philosophers  is  put  to 
shame  by  the  insight  of  the  simple- 
minded.  Conquerors  should  remember 
that  the  greatest  victories  in  history  have 
been  won  by  the  unarmed — by  the  Chris- 
tian confessors  whom  the  Emperors  sent 
to  the  lions,  by  the  "  old  believers  "  of 
Russia  who  went  to  Siberia  and  to  the 
flames  for  their  unyielding  faith,  by  the 
Russian  serfs  who  preserved  their  hu- 
man dignity  and  social  cohesion  in  spite 
of  the  exactions  of  their  masters,  by  the 
Italians,  Poles,  and  Jews,  when  they  were 
trampled  under  foot  by  their  rulers.  It 
is  such  a  victory  of  the  spirit  that  Tolstoy 
had  in  mind  when  he  preached  his  gospel 
of  non-resistance,  and  I  do  not  think  even 
a  German  on  the  war  path  would  be  blind 
enough  to  suppose  that  Tolstoy's  mes- 
sage came  from  a  craven  soul.  The  ori- 
entation of  the  so-called  "  intelligent " 
class  in  Russia — that  is,  the  educated 
middle  class,  which  is  much  more  numer- 
ous and  influential  than  people  suppose 
— is  somewhat  different,  of  course.  It  is 
"  Western  "  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  im- 
bued with  current  European  ideas  as  to 
politics,  economics,  and  law. 

It  has  to  a  certain  extent  lost  the  sim- 
ple faith  and  religious  fervor  of  the  peas- 
ants, but  the  keynote  of  popular  ideals 
has  been  faithfully  preserved  by  this 
class.  It  is  still  characteristically  hu- 
manitarian in  its  view  of  the  world  and 
in  its  aims.  A  book  like  that  of  Gen. 
von  Bernhardi  would  be  impossible  in 
Russia.  If  anybody  were  to  publish  it 
it  would  not  only  fall  flat,  but  earn  for 
its  author  the  reputation  of  a  bloodhound. 
Many  deeds  of  cruelty  and  brutality  hap- 
pen, of  course,  in  Russia,  but  no  writer 
of  any  standing  would  dream  of  building 
up  a  theory  of  violence  in  vindication  of 
a  claim  to  culture.  It  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  that  the  leaders  of  Russian  public 
opinion  are  pacific,  cosmopolitan,  and 
humanitarian  to  a  fault.  The  mystic 
philosopher  Vladimir  Solovieff  used  to 
dream  of  the  union  of  the  churches  with 
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the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head,  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Russian  sense  as  the 
broad  basis  of  the  rejuvenated  Christen- 
dom. Dostoyevsky,  a  writer  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  claims  of  nationality  in  Rus- 
sia, defined  the  ideal  of  the  Russians  in 
a  celebrated  speech  as  the  embodiment 
of  a  universally  humanitarian  type. 
These  are  extremes,  but  characteristic 
extremes  pointing  to  the  trend  of  na- 
tional thought.  Russia  is  so  huge  and  so 
strong  that  material  power  has  ceased  to 
be  attractive  to  her  thinkers.  But  we 
need  not  yet  retire  into  the  desert  and 


deliver  ourselves  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  civilized  Germans.  Russia  also 
wields  a  sword — a  charmed  sword,  blunt 
in  an  unrighteous  cause,  but  sharp 
enough  in  the  defense  of  right  and  free- 
dom. And  this  war  is  indeed  our 
"Befreiungskrieg."  The  Slavs  must  have 
their  chance  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  the  date  of  their  coming  of  age  will 
mark  a  new  departure  in  the  growth  of 
civilization.     Yours  truly, 

PAUL  VINOGRADOFF. 
Court  Place,  Iffley,  Oxford. 


Russian  Appeal  for  the  Poles 


By  A.  Konovalov   of  the  Russian  Duma. 


[A  Letter  to  the  Russkia  Vedomusti,  No.  231,  P.  2,  Oct.  8,  1914.] 


THE  population  of  Poland  has  been 
forced  to  experience  the  first 
horrible  onslaught  of  the  wrath- 
ful enemy.  All  points  within  the 
sphere  of  the  German  offensive  offer  a 
picture  of  utter  desolation.  The  people 
are  fleeing  in  horror  before  the  advanc- 
ing enemy,  leaving  their  homes  and  their 
property  to  sure  destruction.  An  uninter- 
rupted line  of  arson  fire  shines  on  the 
sorrowful  path  of  the  exiles.  Their  fields 
have  been  devastated  and  furrowed  by 
the  trenches,  their  animals  have  been 
taken  away,  their  savings  have  been 
wasted,  and  all  their  chattels  destroyed. 
The  prosperity  of  millions  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  men  have  been  turned  into 
homeless  beggars  without  a  morsel  of 
bread. 

The  flight  of  these  people  is  beyond 
description.  One  cannot  fail  to  realize 
the  stupefying  horrors  of  such  a  deep 
and  overwhelming  national  calamity.  The 
strokes   of  fate  have  come  down   upon 


the  people  of  Poland  with  a  most  merci- 
less cruelty.  Shall  we  gaze  upon  these 
horrors  with  indifference  ?  Can  the  Rus- 
sian people  remain  neutral  witnesses  of 
the  sufferings  and  privations  thrust  upon 
the  population  of  the  devastated  coun- 
try? 

The  Russians  are  making  heavy  sacri- 
fices for  the  war,  but  in  these  historic 
days  we  must  speed  up  our  energies  still 
more,  we  must  double  and  treble  our  sac- 
rifices. Let  us  not  forget  that  despite 
all  our  sacrifices,  despite  all  our  sorrow 
and  alarm  we  are  not  deprived  of  peace- 
ful work,  we  have  not  been  drawn  into 
destruction  as  the  people  of  Poland  have 
been.  Without  further  delay  we  have  to 
hasten  to  their  aid. 

A  widely  prganized  social  aid  must  be 
brought  to  the  fleeing  people.  We  must 
provide  them  with  shelter  and  food. 
These  victims  are  flocking  to  the  central 
provinces  of  Russia,  to  Moscow,  and  they 
must  be  assisted  up  to  the  time  when 
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they  shall  be  able  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try. It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  their  distress  and  to  help  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  necessities  of  life  in 
places  already  cleared  from  the  enemy 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Russian 
Army. 

Of  course,  the  main  duty  in  the  re- 
gaining of  the  prosperity  of  Poland  lies 
with  the  Government.  Only  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  stand  the  expense  of 
millions  required  for  this  task,  only  the 
State  through  its  legislative  organs  is 
capable  of  creating  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  making  possible 
the  reconstruction  of  the  civilization  of 
Poland.  But  we  also  owe  a  duty  of  help, 
a  sacred  duty  of  immediate  sympathy  to 
those  stricken  with  disaster. 

To  carry  out  our  task  we  need  funds. 
In  submitting  this  problem  to  the  Rus- 
sian people,  in  calling  upon  it  for  the 
solution  of  this  tremendous  and  pressing 
issue,  as  far  as  possible,  I  herewith  for- 


ward my  little  contribution  of  10,000 
rubles  for  aid  to  the  people  of  Poland 
suffering  from  war. 

A.  KONOVALOV, 
Member  of  the  Duma. 
Moscow,  Oct.  7,  (20,)  1914. 

Note. — Konovalov's  appeal  met  with 
a  most  generous  response.  Not  only  indi- 
viduals and  charitable  associations  came 
forward  with  funds  and  food,  but  a 
large  number  of  Russian  cities  organ- 
ized permanent  aid  committees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  war  victims  in  Poland. 
Street  and  house-to-house  collections 
were  organized,  and  considerable  funds 
have  already  been  collected.  Not  only 
Russians,  but  also  the  Armenians,  the 
Jews,  and  other  nationalities  of  Russia 
have  shown  a  deep  and  substantial  sym- 
pathy for  the  Poles. 

Prince  Trubetskoi's  appeal  emphasized 
the  political  side  of  this  campaign  of 
succor,  while  Mr.  Konovalov  has  given 
prominence  to  the  human  side  of  it. 
Prince  Trubetskoi's  appeal  follows. 


I   AM     FOR     PEACE! 

By    LURANA    SHELDON. 


I    AM    of    New    England !      A    daushter    of 
mountains. 
Wide-stretching   fields,   broad  rivers  tliat 
smile 
With  the  sun  on  their  breasts.     I  am  of  the 

hills— 
The  great,  bald  hills  where  the  cattle  roam. 
The    peace    of    the    valleys    still    clings    and 

thrills, 
And  the  joy  of  the  tinkling  fountains. 
Where  the  deep-creviced  boulders  pile. 
I  am  of  it,  New  England,  my  home ! 

The  tenure  of  conflicts,  the  feeble  thriving. 
Are  lore  of  the  past.     Now  the  giant  peaks 
May  sleep  and  sleep.     Their  watch  is  ended. 
The  beacon  towers  may  crumble  and  fall. 
So  well  have  my  people  defended— 
So  well   have  they   prospered   through   striv- 
ing- 
Today  her  triumph  New  England  speaks 
In  the  mantling  calm  that  envelops  all. 


They  have  come  to  New  England,  the  woeful 

invaders. 
The  hills  attracted,  the  valleys  lured ; 
They  have  sowed   their  seeds  of  disturbance 

and  fear. 
They  wrought  for  destruction,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  were  told  that  order  was  master  here. 
The    hills    turned    censors,    the    streams,    up- 

braiders. 
No  war  of  men  should  be  fought,  endured ! 
They  need  wage  no  battle  for  peace  again ! 

Like  my  native  hills,  my  strife  is  ended ; 
Like  my  sleeping  hills,   I  have  earned   life's 

calm. 
The    sun     that    smiles    on     New     England's 

streams 
Bids  human  conflicts  forever  cease. 
I^et  those  who  must,  writhe  in  their  dreams 
At  thought  of  days  with  horror  blended. 
For  me,  the  meadow's  gentle  balm— 
I  am  of  New  England— where  all  <s  peace ! 


United   Russia 


By  Peter  Struve. 

[From  The  London  Times.] 

Prof.  Peter  Struve.  editor  of  the  monthly.  RuHslan  Thought,  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  acute  political  thinkers  In  Europe.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party  (the  Cadets)  and  was 
member  for  St.  Petersburg  In  the  Second  Duma.  He  Is  also  known  as  an 
economist  of  great  erudition. 


PETROGRAD,  Sept.  16. 

THE  future  historian  will  note  with 
astonishment    that    official    Ger- 
many, when  she  declared  war  on 
Russia,  was  in  no  way  informed 
of   the   state    of   public    opinion   in    our 
country. 

This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  be- 
cause not  a  single  country  to  the  west 
of  Russia  maintains  so  close  a  commu- 
nication with  Russia  as  Germany.  The 
Germans,  better  than  other  peoples, 
could  and  should  have  known  Russia  and 
her  material  resources,  her  internal  state, 
and  her  moral  condition.  When  she  de- 
clared war  on  Russia,  Germany  evidently 
counted,  above  all,  on  the  weakness  of 
the  Russian  Army.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  to  justify  such  an  estimate  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Russia.  Certainly 
Russia  had  been  beaten  in  the  Japanese 
war,  but  in  that  war  the  decision  was 
reached  on  the  sea,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur  the  land  war  had  no  object. 
The  Germans  have  probably  convinced 
themselves  already  how  superficial  was 
such  an  estimate  of  the  forces  of  Russia, 
but  in  reality  their  mistake  was  due  to 
an  entirely  superficial  view  of  the  na- 
tional culture  of  Russia  and  an  extreme- 
ly elementary  idea  of  our  internal  de- 
velopment. The  Germans  did  not  believe 
that  there  is  in  Russia  a  genuine  and 
growing  national  civilization,  and  did 
not  understand  that  the  liberation  move- 
ment in  Russia  had  not  only  not  shaken 
the  power  of  the  Russian  State,  but  had, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  it. 

Not  understanding  this,  they  thought 


that  any  blow  from  outside  would  tum- 
ble over  the  Russian  State  like  a  rotten 
tree.  German  aggression,  on  the  con- 
trary, united  the  whole  population  of 
Russia,  and  by  this  alone  strengthened 
a  hundredfold  her  external  power.  This, 
of  course,  would  have  been  the  natural 
effect  of  any  attack  from  without  upon 
any  sound  people  or  any  State  that  was 
not  in  decomposition.  But  in  this  case 
there  was  something  else.  Such  a  war 
as  this  could  not  fail  to  take  on  at  once 
the  character  both  of  a  world  war  and 
of  a  national  war.  That  is  why  in  this 
struggle  with  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  elemental  forces  united  in  one 
impulse  and  spirit  both  the  Russian 
Radicals,  with  their  tendency  to  cosmo- 
politanism, and  the  extreme  Nationalist 
Conservatives.  Nay,  more  than  that, 
all  the  races  of  Russia  understood  that 
a  challenge  had  been  thrown  out  to 
Russia  by  Germany  that  morally  com- 
pelled her,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
and  of  the  various  parts,  to  forget  for 
the  time  all  quarrels  and  grievances. 

This  showed  itself  in  the  most  natural 
and  inevitable  way  with  the  Poles,  of 
whose  national  culture  Germanism  is  the 
sworn  foe.  The  well-known  manifesto 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  did  not 
awake  this  feeling  among  the  Poles  of 
Russia,  but  simply  met  it  and  gave  it 
support.  Equally  natural  and  elemental 
was  the  patriotic  outburst  that  spread 
among  the  Jews  of  Russia.  In  their 
case  the  political  and  social  Radicalism 
which  we  always  find  in  the  Jews 
turned  by  some   sound   instinct  against 
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German  militarism,  which  had  shown 
itself  the  chief  cause  and  occasion  of  a 
world  catastrophe. 

The  German  declaration  of  war  on 
Russia  at  once  dispersed  all  doubts  and 
hesitations  in  the  many  millions  of  the 
population  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Some 
may  put  in  the  forefront  of  this  war  the 
struggle  with  the  uncivilizing  militarism 
of  Prussia.  Others  may  see  in  it,  above 
all  things,  a  struggle  for  the  national 
principle  and  for  the  inured  rights  of  na- 
tionalities— Serbians,  Poles,  and  Bel- 
gians. Others,  again,  see  in  the  war  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  peaceful 
future  of  Russia  and  her  allies  from  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  Germany. 
But  all  alike  feel  that  this  war  is  a  great, 
popular,  liberating  work,  which  starts  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  war  against  united  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  has  become  in  Rus- 
sia a  truly  national  war.  That  is  the 
enormous  difference  between  it  and  the 
war  with  Japan,  whose  political  grounds 
and  objects,  apart  from  self-defense 
against  a  hostile  attack,  were  alien  to 
the  public  conscience. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  Rus- 
sia many  are  convinced,  and  others  in- 
stinctively feel,  that  a  victorious  war  will 
contribute  to  the  internal  recovery  and 
regeneration  of  the  State.  Many  barriers 
have  already  fallen,  national  and  po- 
litical feuds  have  been  softened,  new 
conditions  are  being  created  for  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  people  and 
the  Government.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  some  members  of 
the  Government  —  unfortunately,  it  is 
true,  not  all  —  have  understood  that  at 
the   present   time    of    complete    national 


union  many  of  the  old  methods  of  admin- 
istration and  all  the  old  Government  psy- 
chology «re  no  I  only  out  of  place,  but 
simply  impossible.  In  one  question,  the 
Polish,  this  conviction  has  received  the 
supreme  sanction  of  the  sovereigfn  and 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  a  strik- 
ing expression  in  the  latter's  manifesto 
to  the  Poles.  Further  than  this,  the  ac- 
tual attitude  of  Russian  Liberals  and 
Radicals  toward  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems and  relations  cannot  fail  to  be 
changed.  Thus  the  war  will  help  to  rec- 
oncile and  soften  many  internal  contra- 
dictions in  Russia. 

How  far  we  are,  with  this  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  these  perspectives  of  the 
internal  development  of  Russia,  from 
those  fantastic  pictures  of  civil  disunion 
and  revolutionary  conflagration  which 
were  anticipated  before  the  war  and  have 
sometimes  been,  even  since  the  war,  por- 
trayed in  the  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  press!  Our  enemies  counted  on 
these  domestic  divisions,  and  they  have 
made  a  bitter  mistake.  Constitutional 
Russia,  precisely  because  of  the  radical 
internal  transformation  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  period  that  began  with 
the  Japanese  war,  has  proved  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  immense  universal  and  na- 
tional task  that  has  devolved  upon  it. 
The  national  and  political  consciousness 
of  Russia  not  only  has  not  weakened, 
but  has  wonderfully  strengthened  and 
taken  shape.  As  one  who  has  had  a  close 
and  constant  share  in  the  struggle  for 
the  Russian  Constitution,  I  can  only  note 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  strik- 
ing result  of  Russia's  entry  into  the 
number  of  constitutional  States,  a  result 
which  has  so  plainly  showed  itself  in  the 
tremendous  part  that  Russia  is  playing 
in  the  great  world-crisis  of  1914. 


Prince  Trubetskoi's  Appeal  to  Russians 
to  Help  the  Polish  Victims  of  War 

[Russkia  Vedomosli.  No.  231,  Oct.  «.   (21.)  1914,  P.  2.] 


ANEW  era  of  Russian-Polish  rela- 
tions has  begun,  and   the    noble 
initiative  of  A.  J.  Konovalov,  who 
has  donated  10,000  rubles  for  the 
needs  of  the  war  victims  of  Poland,  of- 
fers a  shining  testimony. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Polish  people 
have  had  relations  with  official  Russia 
only.  The  war  has  brought  them  for 
the  first  time  into  immediate  touch  with 
the  Russian  people.  Thousands  of  Pol- 
ish exiles  have  gone  forth  to  our  central 
provinces.  In  Moscow  alone  there  are 
not  less  than  1,000  former  inhabitants 
of  Kalisz,  to  say  nothing  of  fleeing  peo- 
ple from  other  provinces.  Moscow,  of 
course,  attracts  the  largest  number  of 
these  unfortunates.  Some  particular  in- 
stinctive faith  draws  the  Poles  to  Mos- 
cow, to  the  centre  of  popular  Russia. 
To  my  query  why  she  had  chosen  Mos- 
cow among  all  Russian  cities,  a  poor  Pol- 
ish woman,  the  wife  of  a  reservist,  said: 

"  I  was  sent  here  by  the  military  chief. 
'  Go  to  Moscow,'  said  he.  '  You  won't 
perish  there.'  " 

And  indeed  in  Moscow  the  Polish  ex- 
iles have  not  perished.  They  have  found 
here  brotherly  love,  shelter,  and  food. 
The  municipality  of  Moscow,  numerous 
philanthropists,  both  Polish  and  Russian, 
are  rendering  them  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Poles  by  this  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  Russia.  A  promi- 
nent municipal  worker  of  the  City  of 
Kalisz,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me: 
"  Up  to  the  present  moment  Poland  has 
been  segregated  from  Russia  by  a  wall 
of  officialdom  erected  by  the  Germans; 


now  for  the  first  time  this  wall  has 
been  broken  down,  two  peoples  are  see- 
ing each  other  and  feeling  each  other." 

A  tremendous  process  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding has  begun  before  our  eyes! 
It  has  barely  begun  as  yet;  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  Russia  for 
Poland  is  but  a  drop  as  compared  with 
what  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  not 
enough  to  help  the  Polish  immigrants 
in  our  central  provinces.  Our  help  must 
be  carried  to  the  provinces  devastated 
by  the  German  and  Austrian  hordes. 
Right  there  the  scenes  of  misery  make 
the  hair  stand  upon  our  heads. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  City  of  Kalisz 
alone  has  suffered  not  less  than  40,000,- 
000  rubles  in  loss  of  property.  Repre- 
sentatires  of  Polish  municipalities  with 
whom  I  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
situation  told  me  that  in  the  City  of 
Kalisz  there  is  no  longer  a  single  drug 
store,  nor  a  grocery  store,  and  there 
were  about  three  thousand  of  them  be- 
fore. 

There  are  numerous  cities  and  villages 
where  everything  has  been  pillaged  by 
the  German  requisitions.  Horses,  cows, 
food,  even  mattresses,  have  been  taken 
away,  and  for  all  these  ironical  receipts 
have  been  tendered:  "  So  much  worth  of 
goods  have  been  taken;  the  payment  for 
same  will  be  made  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment." 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  inven- 
tory and  the  stock  in  the  villages,  there 
i.^  nothing  to  till  the  soil  with,  and  the 
fields  have  to  remain  unseeded. 

Poland  is  indeed  the  Belgium  of  Rus- 
sia. Belgium  is  aided  by  England  and 
France,  but  there  is  nobody  to  help 
Poland    except   us.     The    appeal    of    the 
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Commander  in  Chief  has  promised,  in 
case  of  Russian  victory,  the  political 
regeneration  of  Poland,  with  her  own 
religion,  with  her  own  language,  and  with 
her  own  self-government.  But  before  the 
political  regeneration  we  have  to  think 
of  the  saving  of  the  unfortunate  country 
from  starvation. 

This  must  be  above  all  our  national, 
Russian  affair.  Let  the  exhausted,  suf- 
fering people  of  Poland  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  are  their  real  brothers; 
let  them  see  that  our  words  are  backed 
up  by  deeds.  Perhaps  in  this  way  we 
shall  forever  clear  away  their  ancient 
distrust  toward  us,  a  distrust  which  un- 
fortunately had  ground  in  the  past  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  Poland. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  a  common- 
place charity  at  the  present  moment. 
There  is  need  for  a  help  which  should 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  historical 
change  in  the  lives  of  both  people's. 
Both  peoples  should  not  only  silence  their 
material  sufferings,  but  they  should 
draw  a  spiritual  comfort  from  this  great 
historical  trial  and  make  it  a  source  of 
their  moral  vigor. 

They  should  feel  that  their  sufferings 
and  their  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain, 
that  no  matter  what  their  further  resolu- 
tions might  be  the  popular  affair  should 
by  all  means  be  carried  on  right  now, 
and  that'  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of 
the  present  war  one  tremendous  result 
has  already  been  accomplished.  The 
Polish  affair  has  already  becom-:;  a  Rus- 
sian national  affair.  And  this  means 
that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crepancy between  words  and  deeds  in  the 
relations  of  both  peoples. 

The  whole  might  of  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  their  ideals,  expressed  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  in  Chief,  shall  be 
the  bond  for  the  Poles,  guaranteeing 
them  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
their  forefathers  for  the  resurrection  of 
Poland. 

Let  us  Russians  prepare  this  resurrec- 
tion and  help  it  by  all  means  within  our 
power.  Now  or  never  the  aid  to  the  suf- 
fering people  of  Poland  shall  grow  into 
a  national  Russian  demonstration.  Let 
all  Russian  papers  throw  open  their  col- 


umns for  subscriptions  for  aid  to  the 
people  of  Poland  suffering  from  war, 
withom  prejudice  to  their  religion  and 
race.  As  the  funds  will  be  forthcoming, 
a  national  Russian  committee  shall  be 
organized  to  take  charge  of  their  distri- 
bution. 

Let  us  not  fear  for  the  modest  begin- 
nings. The  tremendous  wave  of  sympa- 
thy and  love  which  has  now  swept  over 
the  Russian  people  can  create  wonders,  if 
need  be,  for  the  success  of  the  Russian 
national  issue. 

Let  us  hope  that  wonders  will  happen 
even  now.  I  mjself  witnessed  in  our 
neighborhood  the  following  dramatic 
scene:  The  small  provincial  City  of  Ka- 
luga was  getting  ready  in  August  to  re- 
ceive the  wounded.  Unexpectedly  it  got 
many  times  more  than  at  first  had  been 
contemplated.  The  wounded  had  to  be 
placed  on  the  floor,  without  straw,  with- 
out linen,  without  food.  But  within  two 
days  all  were  comfortably  placed,  fed, 
and  clothed.  Unknown  persons  secured 
straw,  other  unknown  persons  sent  mat- 
tresses, linens,  and  pillows,  unknown 
peasants  brought  food  from  their  vil- 
lages. 

All  this  was  done  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  a  previous  concert,  with- 
out any  organization,  through  an  ele- 
mentary popular  movement. 

This  elementary  movement  which  can 
heal  the  wounds  is  needed  at  this  mo- 
ment in  most  tremendous  proportions. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  few  woundeJ 
individuals,  not  even  a  question  of  thou- 
sands of  wounded,  but  the  problem  of  a 
whole  wounded  Polish  nation. 

Let  the  great  Russian  tide  of  sympa- 
thy rise  to  its  aid,  without  a  previous 
agreement,  without  a  previous  organiza- 
tion. Let  this  impulse  show  Poland  her 
protector — Russia,  the  liberator  of  na- 
tions. 

This  movement  of  sympathy  for  a 
brotherly  people  shall  be  our  guarantee 
that  our  coming  victory  over  Germany 
will  call  forth  the  triumph  of  light  in 
Russian  herself. 

Prince  EUGENE  TRUBfiTSKOI. 

Moscow,  October  7,  (20,)  1914. 


How  Prohibition  Came  to  Russia 

Interview  with  the  Peasant-Born  Millionaire  Reformer,  Tchelisheff. 

[By  the  Asaoclated  Press.] 


PETROGRAD,  Nov.  18.— There  is 
prohibition  in  Russia  today,  pro- 
hibition which  means  that  not  a 
drop  of  vodka,  whisky,  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  other  strong  liquor  is  obtain- 
able fum  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  ter- 
ritory populated  by  130,000,000  people 
and  covering  one-sixth  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

The  story  of  how  strong  drink  has 
been  utterly  banished  from  the  Russian 
Empire  was  related  by  Michael  Demitro- 
vitch  Tchelisheff,  the  man  directly  re- 
sponsible for  putting  an  end  to  Russia's 
great  vice,  the  vodka  habit. 

It  should  be  said  in  the  beginning 
that  the  word  prohibition  in  Russia  must 
be  taken  literally.  Its  use  does  not  im- 
ply a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
curtail  the  consumption  of  liquor  re- 
sulting in  drinking  in  secret  places,  the 
abuse  of  medical  licenses  and  general 
evasion  and  subterfuge.  It  does  mean 
that  a  vast  population  who  consumed 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  vodka  a  year; 
whose  ordinary  condition  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Russians  themselves  as  rang- 
ing from  a  slight  degree  of  stimulation 
upward,  has  been  lifted  almost  in  one 
day  from  a  drunken  inertia  to  sobriety. 

On  that  day  when  the  mobilization  of 
the  Russian  Army  began,  special  police- 
men visited  every  public  place  where 
vodka  is  sold,  locked  up  the  supply  of  the 
liquor,  and  placed  on  the  shop  the  impe- 
rial seal.  Since  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  vodka  is  a  Government  monopoly 
in  Russia,  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  en- 
force prohibition. 

From  the  day  this  step  was  taken 
drunkenness  vanished  in  Russia.  The  re- 
sults are  seen  at  once  in  the  peasantry; 


already  they  are  beginning  to  look  like 
a  different  race.  The  marks  of  suffer- 
ing, the  pinched  looks  of  illness  and  im- 
proper nourishment  have  gone  from  their 
faces.  There  has  been  also  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  their  clothes. 
Their  clothes  are  cleaner,  and  both  the 
men  and  women  appear  more  neatly  and 
better  dressed.  The  destitute  character 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor  has  been  re- 
placed with  something  like  order  and 
thrift. 

In  Petrograd  and  Moscow  the  effect  of 
these  improved  conditions  is  fairly  star 
tling.  On  holidays  in  these  two  cities  in- 
ebriates always  filled  the  police  stations 
and  often  lay  about  on  the  sidewalks  and 
even  in  the  streets.  Things  are  so  differ- 
ent today  that  unattended  women  may 
now  pass  at  night  through  portions  of 
these  cities  where  it  was  formerly  dan- 
gerous even  for  men.  Minor  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  have  almost  vanished; 

Tchelisheff,  the  man  who  virtually  ac- 
complished this  miracle,  was  a  peasant 
by  birth,  originally  a  house  painter  by 
profession,  then  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Samara,  and  now  a  millionaire.  Phy- 
sically he  is  a  giant,  standing  over  0  feet 
4  inches  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  of  pow- 
erful build.  Although  he  is  55  years  old, 
he  looks  much  younger.  His  movements 
display  the  energy  of  youth,  his  eyes  are 
animated,  and  his  black  hair  is  not  tinged 
by  gray. 

In  Petrograd  Mr.  Tchelisheff  is  gener- 
ally found  in  a  luxurious  suite  of  rooms 
in  one  of  the  best  hotels.  He  goes  about 
clad  in  a  blue  blouse  with  a  tasseled  gir- 
dle, and  baggy  black  breeches  tucked  into 
heavy  boots.  He  offers  his  visitors  tea 
from    a    samovar    and    fruit    from    the 
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Crimea.  Speaking  of  what  he  had  ac- 
complished for  the  cause  of  sobriety  in 
Russia,  Mr.  Tchelisheff  said: 

"  I  was  reared  in  a  small  Russian  vil- 
lage. There  were  no  schools  or  hospitals, 
or  any  of  the  improvements  we  are  ac- 
customed to  in  civilized  communities.  I 
picked  up  an  education  from  old  news- 
papers and  stray  books.  One  day  I 
chanced  upon  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a 
moujik,  which  treated  of  the  harmful- 
ness  of  alcohol.  It  stated  among  other 
things  that  vodka  was  a  poison. 

"  I  was  so  impressed  with  this,  know- 
ing that  everybody  drank  vodka,  that  I 
asked  the  first  physician  I  met  if  the 
statement  were  true.  He  said  yes.  Men 
drank  it,  he  explained,  because  momen- 
tarily it  gave  them  a  sensation  of  pleas- 
ant dizziness.  From  that  time  I  decided 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  discover 
more  about  the  use  of  vodka. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  eighties  there  came 
famine  in  Russia,  followed  by  agrarian 
troubles.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  peasants  de- 
mand from  a  local  landlord  all  the  grain 
and  foodstuffs  in  his  granary.  This  puz- 
zled me;  I  could  not  understand  how  hon- 
est men  were  indulging  in  what  seemed 
to  be  highway  robbery.  But  I  noted  at 
the  time  that  every  man  who  was  taking 
part  in  this  incident  was  a  drinking  man, 
while  their  fellow  villagers,  who  were  ab- 
stemious, had  sufficient  provisions  in 
their  own  homes.  Thus  it  was  that  I  ob- 
served the  industrial  effects  of  vodka 
drinking. 

"  At  Samara  I  decided  to  do  more  than 
passively  disapprove  of  vodka.  At  this 
time  I  was  an  Alderman,  and  many  of 
the  tenants  living  in  my  houses  were 
v/orkingmen.  One  night  a  drunken  father 
in  one  of  my  houses  killed  his  wife.  This 
incident  made  such  a  terrible  impression 
on  me  that  I  decided  to  fight  vodka  with 
all  my  strength. 

"  On  the  supposition  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  selling  vodka  for  the  revenue, 
I  calculated  the  revenue  received  from 
its  consumption  in  Samara.  I  then  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  City  Council  provid- 
ing that  the  city  give  this  sum  of  money 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  requesting  at 
the  same  time  that  the  sale  of  vodka  be 


prohibited.  This  bill  passed,  and  the 
money  was  appropriated.  It  was  offered 
to  the  Government,  but  the  Government 
promptly  refused  it. 

"  It  then  dawned  upon  me  that  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  did  not  want  the  people 
to  become  sober,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  easier  to  rule  autocratically  a 
drunken  mob  than  a  sober  people. 

"  This  was  seven  years  ago.    Later  I 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Samara,  capital  of 
the  Volga  district,  a  district  with  over  a 
quarter  of  a   million   inhabitants.    Sub- 
sequently I  was  elected  to  the  Duma  on 
an  anti -vodka  platform.    In  the  Duma  I 
proposed   a   bill   permitting   the   inhabi- 
tants of  any  town  to  close  the  loca,  \rodka 
shops,  and  providing  also  that  every  bot- 
tle of  vodka  should  bear  a  label  with  the 
word  poison.  At  my  request  the  wording 
of  this  label,  in  which  the  evils  of  vodka 
were    set   forth,   was    done   by   the   late 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy.    This  bill  passed  the 
Duma  and  went  to  the  Imperial  Council, 
where  it  was  amended  and  finally  tabled. 
"  I   then   begged  an   audience   of   Em- 
peror   Nicholas.     He    received   me   with 
great    kindness    in    his    castle    in    the 
Crimea,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
recent    Turkish    bombardment.     He    lis- 
tened   to    me    patiently.     He    was    im- 
pressed with  my  recital  that  most  of  the 
revolutionary     and     Socialist     excesses 
were  committed  by  drunkards,  and  that 
the    Svesborg,    Kronstadt,   and    Sebasto- 
pol  navy  revolts  and  the  Petrograd  and 
other      mutinous      military      movements 
were  all  caused  by  inebriates.     Having 
heard  me  out  his   Majesty  promised  at 
once  to  speak  to  his  Minister  of  Finance 
concerning  the  prohibition  of  vodka. 

"  Disappointed  at  not  having  been  able 
to  get  through  a  Government  bill  regu- 
lating this  evil,  I  had  abandoned  my  seat 
in  the  Duma.  It  was  evident  that  the 
bureaucracy  had  been  able  to  obstruct 
the  measure.  Minister  of  Finance 
Kokovsoff  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous 
innovation,  depriving  the  Government  of 
1,000,000,000  rubles  <  $500,000,000)  yearly, 
without  any  method  of  replacing  this 
revenue.  , 

"  While  I  lobbied  in  Petrograd  the 
Emperor  visited  the  country  around  Mos- 
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cow  and  saw  the  havoc  of  vodka.  He  then 
dismissed  Kokovsoff,  and  appointed  the 
present  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bark. 

"  Mobilization  precipitated  the  anti- 
vodka  measure.  The  Grand  Duke,  re 
membering  the  disorganization  due  to 
drunkenness  during  the  mobilization  of 
1904,  ordered  the  prohibition  of  all  alco- 
holic drinks  except  in  clubs  and  first- 
class  restaurants.  This  order,  enforced 
for  one  month,  showed  the  Russian  au- 
thorities the  value  of  abstinence. 

"  In  spite  of  the  general  depression 
caused  by  the  war,  the  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness, the  closing  of  factories,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  railroad  traffic,  the  people 
felt  no  depression.  Savings  banks  showed 
an  increase  in  deposits  over  the  preced- 
ing month,  and  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  preceding  year.  At  the 
same  there  was  a  boom  in  the  sale  of 
meats,  groceries,  clothing,  dry  goods,  and 
housefurnishings.  The  30,000,000  rubles 
a  day  that  had  been  paid  for  vodka  were 
now  being  spent  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 

"  The  average  working  week  increased 
from  three  and  four  days  to  six,  the 
numerous  holiday  of  the  drinker  having 
been  eliminated.  The  working  day  also 
became  longer,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker  was  perhaps  doubled.  Women  and 
children,  who  seldom  were  without  marks 
showing  the  physical  violence  of  the  hus- 
band and  father,  suddenly  found  them- 


selves in  an  undreamed-of  paradise. 
There  were  no  blows,  no  insults,  and  no 
rough  treatment.  There  was  bread  on 
the  table,  milk  for  the  babies,  and  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  I  decided  to  seize  this  occasion  for  a 
press  campaign,  so  far  as  this  is  a  possi- 
ble thing  in  Russia.  I  organized  delega- 
tions to  present  petitions  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  the  prolonging  of  this  new 
sobriety  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
This  step  found  favor  with  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  that 
effect.  Another  similar  campaign  to 
remove  the  licenses  from  privileged  res- 
taurants and  clubs  was  successful,  and 
strong  liquor  is  no  longer  available  any- 
where in  Russia. 

"  The  second  month  of  abstinence  made 
the  manifold  advantages  so  clear  to  ev- 
erybody that  when  we  called  upon  his 
Majesty  to  thank  him  for  his  orders,  he 
promised  that  the  vodka  business  of  the 
Government  would  be  given  up  forever. 
This  promise  was  promulgated  in  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

"  There  remains  only  now  to  find  else- 
where the  revenue  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  contributed  by  vodka. 
There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Duma 
a  bill  offering  a  solution  of  this  question. 
The  aim  of  this  bill  is  not  the  creation 
of  new  taxes  or  an  increase  in  the  pres- 
ent taxes,  but  an  effort  to  render  the 
Government  domains  and  possessions 
more  productive." 


Influence  of  the  War  Upon  Russian 

Industry 

[From  Russkia  Vodomosti,  No.  2G0,  Nov.  11,    (Nov.  24.)   1914,  P.  3.] 


The  Russian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  has  lately  published  the  preliminary 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  changes  in 
industry  which  have  occurred  during  the  first 
two  and  one-half  months  of  the  war,  Aug.  1 
to  Oct.  14,  1914. 

ALTOGETHER  8,550  of  the  largest 
/\  industrial  establishments,  ex- 
JL  a.  cepting  those  of  Poland,  have 
been  investigated.  These  em- 
ploy 1,602,000  workers.  Of  those  investi- 
gated 502  factories  employing  46,586  em- 
ployes had  to  be  closed  down  entirely, 
while  1,034  establishments  with  435,000 
wage-earners  have  cut  down  their  work- 
ing force  to  319,000.  Thus  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  industrial  wage-earn- 
ing force  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  war 
either  .through  total  discharge  or  through 
diminished  output. 

The  lack  of  trained  labor  power  and 
the  failure  to  obtain  funds  have  affected 
222  establishments  with  58,000  workers. 
Lack  of  fimds  has  been  very  severely 
felt  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  (there,  es- 
pecially, in  the  chemical  industry,)  af- 
fecting fourteen  establishments  with 
15,701  workers.  Altogether  132  estab- 
lishments with  50,000  employes  have  cut 
down  their  operations,  and  of  these  30 
per  cent,  employing  15,000  workers  be- 
longed to  the  chemical  industry.  Also 
twenty  establishments  of  the  metal 
working  (fine  machinery)  industry  with 
11,000  employes  had  to  curtail  their 
volume  of  business.  In  other  industries 
the  lack  of  labor  supply  has  not  been  felt. 
PJvidently  only  the  industries  requiring 
highly  qualified  labor  have  suffered  from 
this  cause.  The  shortage  of  fuel  forced 
108  establishments  with  49,000  workers 
to  diminish  their  output,  and  eleven  es- 


tablishments with  3,000  workers  had  to 
close  down  altogether. 

The  lack  of  fuel  was  very  severely  felt 
in  the  provinces  of  Petrograd  and  in  the 
Baltic,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  im- 
portation of  British  coal.  Of  all  estab- 
lishments closed  down  for  this  reason, 
about  60  per  cent,  belong  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Petrograd,  Livland,  and  Estland. 

In  other  regions  this  want  was  felt 
less  severely.  The  output  of  coal  in  the 
Donetz  basin  and  of  naphtha  in  the  Baku 
region  has  increased,  and  the  decreased 
demand  for  fuel  owing  to  the  diminished 
production  has  somewhat  lowered  the 
prices  of  naphtha.  Thus  in  1913  the  av- 
erage monthly  price  of  light  naphtha  in 
Balakhany  was  42  copecks  per  pood, 
(two-thirds  of  a  cient  per  pound,)  but  in 
September,  1914,  it  was  36,  and  on  Nov. 
5  it  fell  to  25-26  copecks  per  pood,  (13 
cents  per  thirty-six  pounds — a  little  over 
1-3  cent  per  pound.) 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  fuel  supply 
lies,  however,  in  the  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities. 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  normal 
development  of  industry  is  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  This  cause 
alone  forced  223  factories .  with  128,000 
workers  to  curtail  their  output,  and 
fifty-six  factories  with  5,300  workers 
stopped  production. 

But  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  Russian  industry  has  been  produced 
by  the  diminished  demand  and  by  the 
lack  of  raw  materials.  For  lack  of 
market,  671  establishments  with  219,000 
workers  reduced  their  output.  The  great- 
est sufferers  have  been  the  ouilding 
trades  and  the  industries  connected  there- 
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with — structural  iron,  cement,  (concrete,) 
brickmakinf^r,  &c. 

The  railroads  have  suffered  greatly 
through  the  cancellation  of  registered 
orders  and  by  the  stoppage  of  further 
orders  from  Poland,  also  by  the  military 
mobilization. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1914,  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  Russian  railroads, 
both  State  and  private,  were  only  half 
of  their  gross  earnings  for  August  the 
year  before. 

The  unexpected  prohibition  of  alcoholic 
beverages  has  almost  ruined  the  liquor 
industry. 

For  lack  of  demand  83  textile  facto- 
ries with  95,000  employes  have  reduced 


their  output.  The  lack  of  raw  material 
forced  103  cotton  mills  with  188,000 
weavers  to  cut  down  their  output.  This 
makes  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  cotton 
mills  of  Russia.  Similar  reductions  have 
occurred  in  the  silk,  woolen,  linen,  and 
hemp  industries. 

The  Ministry  has  withheld  the  data  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  raw  materials 
wanting,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that 
raw  cotton  and  dyestuffs  are  among  the 
chief  items. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested  are 
better  credit  facilities  and  the  resump- 
tion of  interrupted  intercourse  with 
friendly  and  neutral  powers  for  the  secur- 
ing of  raw  material. 


Declaration   of   the    Russian    Industrial 

Interests 

[Russkia  Vedomostl,  No.  ^IT.^opt.  21.  (Oct.  4.)  1014.  P.  5.] 


REFERRING  to  the  abundance  of 
donations  forthcoming  from  the 
industrial  interests  for  the  vic- 
tims of  war,  the  Council  of  the 
Conventions  of  the  industrial  interests 
declares  its  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Russian  industry  to  bear  the  burden  of 
war  cheerfully  and  whole-heartedly. 

The  Council  finds  the  proposed  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  for  its  financing 
of  the  campaign  insufficient,  and  prom- 
ises to  come  forward  with  its  own  project 
of  a  special  single  property  and  personal 
war  tax. 

Then  the  causes  of  the  war  are  summed 
up  and  the  importance  of  the  war  for 
the  industrial  interests  is  outlined.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  war  is  assigned  to 
the  irreconcilable  economic  conflict  be- 
tween the  German  and  Russian  interests 
created  by  commercial  treaties  favorable 
to  Germany. 

Victorious  Russia  should  dictate  her 
own  economic  programme  to  the  defeated 
enemy.     Without  such  a  result  all  sac- 


rifices made  will  be  in  vain,  and  will 
fall  as  a  heavy  and  unbearable  burden 
upon  the  shattered  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  industrial  interests  desire  a  war 
to  the  finish,  and  they  say: 

"  Let  the  Government  know  how  to 
cultivate  in  the  future  among  the  people 
the  conviction  that  the  war  w^ill  be 
brought  to  an  end,  then  the  task  of  find- 
ing the  means  for  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign will  be  greatly  facilitated;  for  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  for  us  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  economic  yoke  of  Germany 
and  for  the  conquest  of  economic  inde- 
pendence. Nothing  but  strong  will  and 
determination  are  needed." 

The  Council  of  InduatHal  Conventions  Is 
.«  permaneni  orfraiiiz.-ition  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
Natioiiii)  Manufai'turers'  Association  of  the 
ITnited  States.  All  big  industrial  interests, 
lika  the  mining  companies,  the  textile 
inanufacturors.  iion  manufacturers,  are 
represented  in  the  council. — Translator. 


A    Russian    Financial    Authority 
on    the   War 

[Russkia  Vedomosti,  No.  167,  July  22.  (Aug.  4.)  1914,  P.  4.] 


Prof.  Mxgoulin.  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Ru'Sitian  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the 
author  of  several  works  on  Russian  indebted- 
ness, in  his  article,  published  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  evidently 
written  before  the  positio7i  of  Italy  had  be- 
come known,  thus  sums  up  the  war  situation: 

THE    moment    for    the    declaration 
of  war  has  been  well  chosen  and 
carefully    planned    by    Germany 
and  Austria.  Russia  had  her  hands 
full  with  the  numerous  labor  strikes  and 
poor  crops  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

England    had    her   troubles    with    the, 
Ulsterites,  and  the   President  of  France 
was  absent  from  his   country  when  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  was  handed  to  Ser- 
via. 

Austria  had  already  mobilized  large 
numbers  of  her  troops  in  Bosnia  under 
the  pretext  of  manoeuvres,  Italy  had 
a  partial  mobilization,  and  Germany  was 
preparing  herself  for  a  grand  army 
show. 

The  German  strategists  are  looking 
for  a  brief  campaign.  But  they  are  mis- 
taken. Even  with  the  capture  of  Petro- 
grad  the  war  will  have  barely  begun,  for 
Petrograd  is  only  the  frontier  of  Russia. 

Our  troops  are  numerous  and  well 
equipped.  The  vastness  of  our  country, 
her  poor  roads,  and  her  severe  climate 
are  her  defenses.  The  French  frontier  is 
strongly  fortified.  A  quick  surrender  is 
unthinkable,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
surrender,  for  the  war  will  continue  to 
the  bitter  end. 

But  a  long  campaign  threatens  Ger- 
many. She  is  a  country  with  highly  de- 
veloped industry  and  with  a  tremendous 
foreign    commerce,    the    breakdown    of 


which  cannot  be  compensated  by  any 
territorial  conquest.  A  war  of  Germany 
against  England,  France,  and  Russia 
will  stop  her  commerce  entirely.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  her  to  export  her  goods 
and  to  import  foodstuffs.  Her  manu- 
factures and  her  commerce  will  come  to 
a  deadlock,  and  unemployment  will 
threaten  her  cities.  All  the  victories  of 
her  army  will  be  of  no  avail.  If  her  ene- 
mies draw  out  the  war  for  a  year  or  two 
Germany  will  be  exhausted.  We  are  not 
talking  of  the  possibility  of  a  German 
defeat,  although  Germany  is  not  in- 
vincible. 

The  gold  reserve  of  Russia,  France, 
and  England  amount  to  about  350,000,000 
rubles,  ($155,000,000,)  while  the  gold  re- 
serve of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  is 
only  about  160,000,000  rubles. 

The  gold  currency  of  the  first  three 
countries  amounts  to  about  7,000,000,000 
rubles,  ($3,500,000,000,)  while  the  gold 
currency  of  the  other  three  is  only  $1,- 
500,000,000. 

The  food  supply  of  Russia  is  inex- 
haustible. Her  industries  are  working 
chiefly  for  the  home  market.  They  can 
only  win  by  the  campaign.  The  curtail- 
ing of  food  and  raw  material  exports 
may  benefit  her  home  industries  by 
cheapening  production. 

In  case  of  a  shortage  of  war  supplies 
Russia  will  be  able  to  get  them  from 
neutral  countries — for  example,  from  the 
United  States.  But  where  will  Germany 
get  them?  What  shall  she  do  when  her 
stock  of  saltpetre  runs  out?  For  the 
time  being  saltpetre  is  obtained  by  all 
countries  from  Chile  only.         ^ 

France  is  an  agricultural  country  which 
has  large  supplies  of  food.     Her  manu- 
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factures  are  poorly  developed,  and  they 
are  working  for  a  foreign  market  which 
will  not  be  closed.  Her  resources  are  so 
large  that  she  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
campaign  with  comparative  ease. 

Owing  to  her  insular  position,  Eng- 
land will  lose  but  very  little  through  this 
war,  provided  she  is  able  to  maintain  the 


supremacy  of  her  navy  over  the  German 
fleet.  The  British  merchant  marine  and 
her  manufactures  will  gain  quite  consid- 
erably. 

The  public  credit  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  is  inexhaustible,  and  it  will  not 
be  restricted  to  Russia,  while  she  is  an 
ally  of  these  countries. 


Proposed  Internal  Loans  of  Russia 


[RusRkia  Vetloinostl.  No.  222.  Sept.  27.  (Oct.  3.)  1014,  P.  .'?.] 


PROF.  MIGOULIN  has  submitted 
to  the  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance a  .scheme  for  new  internal 
loans  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
expenditures  caused  by  the  present  war. 
It  is  proposed  to  enlist  the  support  of 
various  groups  of  capitalists  and  of  small 
property  holders  and  to  obtain  from 
them  about  2,.500,000,000  rubles,  ($1,500,- 
000,000.) 

Four  different  loans  are  contemplated. 
Persons  desiring  to  invest  their  savings 
at  a  small  but  sure  interest  rate  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  certificates  at  a  5  per 
cent  loan.  These  certificates  will  have 
a  face  value  of  100  rubles,  and  they  will 
sell  at  $90.  The  interest  rate  will  not  be 
changed  within  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Therefore,  the  actual  interest  rate 
will  be  5.56  per, .cent,  on  the  original  in- 
vestment. 

A  6  per  cent,  loan  will  cater  to  those 
investors  who  like  to  place  their  loans  at 
shorter  terms.  The  certificates  of  this 
loan  will  be  sold  at  premiums.  Five-year 
certificates  will  be  sold  at  ninety-six  for 
a  hundred  rubles  face  value,  four-year 
certificates  at  ninety-seven,  three-year 
certificates  at  ninety-eight,  two-year 
certificates  at  ninety-nine,  and  one-year 
certificates  at  par.  This  loan  will  be 
free  from  the  interest  (coupon)  tax,  but 
not  from  the  income  and  inheritance 
taxes.     In    ca.se    of    success    one    billion 


worth  of  these  certificates  will  be  issued. 

For  persons  interested  in  the  changes 
of  values  upon  Stock  Exchange  different 
loans  will  be  issued.  In  the  first  place, 
no  interest-bearing  ten-ruble  certificates 
with  a  large  number  of  winners  will  ba 
issued.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
certificates  will  be  redeemed  each  year. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  one  winner  of  200,- 
000  rubles,  one  of  100,000,  two  of  50,000, 
one  of  25,000,  about  fifty  of  10,000  rubles 
each,  some  3,950  "  chances  "  of  from  100 
to  500  rubles  each.  The  whole  loan  may 
amount  to  100,000,000  rubles.  It  is  to  be 
redeemed  within  fifty  years. 

Should  this  loan  prove  a  success  it  will 
be  followed  by  another  of  equal  amount. 

Finally,  Prof.  Migoulin  proposes  to  ob- 
tain about  200,000,000  rubles  by  selling 
4  per  cent.  Government  bonds  in  fifty- 
ruble  denominations.  This  loan,  too,  will 
be  equipped  with  the  winners  at  the  an- 
nual draw  for  the  redemption. 

The  first  of  the  proposed  loans  will  be 
realized  soon.  The  Government  has  de- 
cided to  obtain  500,000,000  rubles  at  5 
per  cent.  This  new  loan  will  increase 
the  present  debt  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  8,838,000,000  rubles  ($4,500,000,- 
000)  to  9,338,000,000  rubles.  Russia  has 
to  pay  370,000,000  rubles  annually  for 
the  interest  on  her  debts.  About  one- 
half  of  her  indebtedness  is  due  to  rail- 
road building  and  to  other  more  or  less 
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productive  expenditures.  But  the  other 
half  of  her  indebtednes  has  been  spent 
on  armaments,  wars,  and  other  unproduc- 
tive items. 

Russia's  new  budget  is  about  3,500,- 
000,000  rubles  ($1,800,000,000.)  The  in- 
terest on  the  new  loan  will  increase  this 
budget  only  6  per  cent.  But  this  new 
loan  increases  again  her  unproductive 
debt  and  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer  for  whom  the  Government  has 
prepared  many  "  surprises  "  this  year. 

The  possibilities  of  internal  loans  are 


not  very  great.  During  the  first  month 
of  the  war  about  380,000,000  rubles  of 
savings  were  withdrawn  from  the  banks. 
Of  this  sum  only  76,000,000  were  rede- 
posited  later  when  the  first  excitement 
had  passed.  The  rest  of  the  money  evi- 
dently was  either  used  up  for  production, 
for  consumption,  or  for  private  storing 
of  ready  cash.  How  much  of  this  money 
will  come  forth  to  buy  the  various  short- 
time  loans  no  one  is  able  to  tell  before- 
hand. But  the  big  manufacturing  inter- 
ests are  craving  for  foreign  gold  loans, 
not  for  internal  paper  money  loans. 


How   Russian  Manufacturers  Feel 


[Digested  from  Russkia  Vedomosti,  No.  266,  Nov.  18,  (Dec.  1,)  1014.  P.  6.] 


THE  manufacturers  of  war  supplies 
are  making  large  profits  through 
the  war.  All  they  need  is  Gov- 
ernment advances  to  buy  their 
raw  material.  The  Government  permits 
them  to  borrow  from  the  State  bank 
upon  Government  orders  for  war  sup- 
plies. The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the 
extent  of  the  credit.  The  Government 
would  not  permit  borrowing  more  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  its  orders, 
while  the  manufacturers  are  asking  for 
two-fifths. 

The  manufacturers  who  are  using  im- 
ported raw  material  and  are  working 
for  the  private  consumer  are  suffering 
heavily  from  the  war.  The  lack  of  coal, 
of  hides,  of  wool  and  of  cotton  is  threat- 
ening Russian  industry  with  a  crisis. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  hydroscopic 
(absorbent)  cotton,  since  the  only  factory 
for  this  product  was  in  Poland  (City  of 
Zgerzc)  and  has  been  destroyed.  Lack 
of  dyestuffs  and  other  chemicals  is 
hampering  many  other  industries.  The 
importation  of  tea  and  coffee  has  been 
curtailed  considerably. 

Russian  cotton  mills  used  to  get  45 


per  cent  of  their  raw  material  from  the 
United  States,  since  only  55  per  cent, 
of  their  demand  can  be  supplied  by 
Central  Asia. 

Furthermore,  this  Asiatic  cotton  can 
be  used  for  the  coarser  grades  of  manu- 
facturing only. 

The  war  has  cut  off  the  American 
supply  altogether. 

Moreover,  the  manufacturers  need 
cash  to  buy  the  cotton  available.  But 
they  have  none.  They  have  already  ap- 
plied for  some  hundred  million  rubles 
gold  loan  from  the  Treasury,  but  the 
Government  has  promised  them  only 
about  eight  million  from  the  new  loan. 

The  wool  manufacturers  are  faring  no 
better  than  the  cotton  interests.  The  only 
way  to  get  raw  wool  seems  to  be  to  ship 
it  from  Australia  via  Vladivostok.  But 
the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  prevents 
them  from  using  this  source. 

The  tea  trado  of  Russia  will  be  para- 
lyzed soon  for  the  same  reason. 

The  big  manufacturers  see  only  three 
possibilities  of  remedying  this  situation. 
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The  first  would  be  to  export  gold,  the 
other  to  export  Russian  commodities  on 
a  largre  scale,  and  the  third — to  get  a 
gold  loan  from  Great  Britain. 

The  first  proposition  is  impossible, 
since  the  Government  will  not  permit  any 
exportation  of  gold  at  this  moment.  The 
second  proposition  won't  work  owing  to 
the  demoralized  transportation.  Thus 
the  only  escape  from  a  serious  national 


crisis  seems  to  lie  in  a  large  foreign  gold 
loan. 

This  idea  is  favored  by  such  prominent 
manufacturers  as  S.  I.  Tschetverikov,  G. 
M.  Mark,  and  A.  E.  Vladimirov  of 
Moscow,  the  first  speaking  for  the  wool 
interests,  and  other  two  for  the  tea 
wholesalers.  Mr.  N.  A.  Vtovov  voices 
the  same  sentiments  on  behalf  of  the 
Russian  cotton  mill  owners. 


New  Sources  of  Revenue  Needed 


By  A.  Sokolov. 


[From   Russkia  Vedomosli.    No.   171,   July  26    (Aug.   8),    1!)14.] 


RUSSIA  entered  upon  the  present 
war  better  euipped  financially 
than  ever  before  in  her  history. 
But  it  is  evident  that  her  or- 
dinary resources  will  not  suffice,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  will  have  to  find 
new  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
gigantic  expenditures.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  has  begun  the  usual  banking  and 
credit  operations — the  supervision  of 
specie  payments,  the  issuance  of  paper 
money,  and  the  discounting  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  hi  the  State  Bank.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  Ministry  is  ready  to  turn 
to  new  taxes. 

It  proposes  to  increase  the  tax  on  to- 
bacco and  to  raise  the  price  of  whisky. 
Both  are  desirable  objects  of  taxation. 
The  tobacco  tax  has  been  relatively  low 
in  Russia.  Only  the  poorer  grades  of 
tobacco  have  been  taxed  100  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  while  the  higher  grades  have 
been  taxed  at  a  lower  rate. 

Any  increase  of  indirect  taxation  can 
be  justified  only  by  the  present  emer- 
gency. We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
already  three-fourths  of  the  Russian  rev- 
enue raised  by  taxation  comes  through 
indirect  taxes.    Further  increase  of  these 


taxes  will  inflict  new  heavy  burdens  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  who  in  any  case  will 
have  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
war. 

The  present  historical  moment  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  can  be  compared 
only  with  the  Napoleonic  wars.  But  at 
that  time  also  the  higher  classes  had  to 
contribute  to  the  war  expenditures.  In 
1810  an  income  tax  was  put  upon  the 
landed  nobility.  Wishing  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  war  tax  is  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution, the  Government  levied  it  ac- 
cording to  the  declarations  of  the  tax- 
payers and  refused  to  listen  to  informers 
as  to  tax-dodging.  The  tax  rate  was 
progfressive,  with  a  maximum  of  10  per 
cent.  All  incomes  below  500  rubles 
($250)*  were  exempt. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  memory 
of  the  year  1812  will  induce  the  well-to- 
do  classes  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
expenditures  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 
war.  An  income  tax  and  possibly  a  tem- 
porary property  tax  should  be  accepted 
by  them.  A.   SOKOLOV. 

•It  should  be  noted  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  was  then  approximately 
four    times    higher    than    at    present. 


Our  Russian  Ally 

By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace. 


LAIDLAWSTIEL,  Oct.  5,  1914. 

THE  Publications  Committee  of 
the  Victoria  League,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  enlighten  the 
general  public  on  the  origin  and 
issues  of  the  war,  has  suggested  to  me 
that,  as  Russia  is  now  in  alliance  with 
us,  I  might  write  an  article  on  her  re- 
cent advance  in  civilization  and  the 
ideals  of  her  people.  To  condense  satis- 
factorily such  a  big  subject  into  a  few 
pages  seems  to  me  hardly  possible;  but, 
considering  that  we  are  embarked  on  a 
great  national  undertaking  in  which*  it 
is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  loyal  sub- 
ject to  lend  a  hand  according  to  his 
abilities,  I  canont  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  committee's  suggestion. 

To  many  thoughtful  observers  of  cur- 
rent events  it  must  seem  strange  that 
in  the  present  worldwide  convulsion  we 
should  be  fighting  vigorously  on  the 
same  side  as  Russia,  who  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  our  natural  enemies. 
Some  worthy  people  may  even  feel 
qualms  of  conscience  at  finding  them- 
selves in  such  questionable  company, 
and  may  be  disposed  to  inquire  how  far 
we  are  politically  and  morally  justified 
in  thus  putting  aside,  even  for  a  time, 
our  traditional  convictions.  It  is  main- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  such  conscientious 
doubters,  who  deserve  sympathy,  that  I 
have  undertaken  my  present  task;  and 
I  propose  to  place  before  them  certain 
facts  and  considerations  which  may  help 
them  in  their  difficulties.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  begin  by  examining  the  grounds 
on  which  the  traditional  conceptions  are 
founded. 

If  we  were  to  question  a  dozen  fairly 
intelligent,  educated  Englishmen  why 
Russia  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a 
hereditary  enemy  and  an  impossible 
ally,  they  would  probably  give  two  main 


reasons:  First,  that  she  is  the  modern 
stronghold  of  barbarism,  ignorance  and 
tyrannical  government,  and,  secondly, 
that  she  threatens  our  interests  in 
Southeastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
Let  us  examine  dispassionately  these 
two  contentions. 

As  to  barbarism,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  general  march  of  civiliza- 
tion Russia  long  remained  far  behind 
her  West  European  sisters  and  that  she 
has  not  yet  quite  overtaken  them,  but 
it  should  be  remembered — and  here  I 
appeal  to  the  Englishman's  proverbial 
love  of  fair  play — that  she  did  not  get 
a  fair  start.  Living  on  an  immense 
plain  which  stretches  far  into  Asia,  her 
population  was  for  centuries  constantly 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  lawless, 
predatory  hordes,  and  this  life-and- 
death  struggle  culminated  in  the  so- 
called  Mongol  domination,  during  which 
her  native  princes  were  tributary  vas- 
sals of  the  great  Tartar  Khan.  Under 
such  circumstances  she  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  much  social  progress, 
and  she  v>'as  further  impeded  by  diffi- 
culties of  intercourse  with  the  more  fa- 
vored nations  of  the  West,  from  whom 
she  was  separated  by  differences  of 
language,  customs  and  religious  beliefs. 
It  was  as  if  Europe  had  been  divided 
into  two  halvies  by  a  formidable  barrier, 
which  condemned  the  unfortunate  Rus- 
sians to  isolation.  The  herculean  task 
of  demolishing  this  barrier  was,  as  we 
all  know,  begun  by  Peter  the  Great. 
He  built  for  himself  a  new  capital  on 
the  northwest  frontier  of  his  dominions 
— the  beautiful  city  on  the  Neva,  re- 
cently christened  Petrograd — in  order  to 
have,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  window 
through  which  he  might  look*  into  Eu- 
rope. He  looked  into  Europe  with  very 
good    results,    and   his    successors   have 
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done  likewise;  but  the  demolition  of  the 
btfrrier  proved  a  very  tedious  under- 
taking, and  it  was  not  completed  till 
comparatively  recent  times. 

The  laudable  efforts  of  the  Russians 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  have  been  par- 
ticularly successful  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Immediately  after  the  Crimean 
War,  which  some  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  distinctly,  a  new  era  of 
progress  began.  The  Czar  of  that  time, 
Nicholas  I.,  whose  name  is  still  familiar 
to  the  present  generation,  was  a 
patriotic,  chivalrous,  well-intentioned 
man,  but  unfortunately,  as  a  ruler,  he 
belonged  to  the  mailed-fist  school,  de- 
lighted in  shining  armor,  and  put  his 
faith  largely  in  drill  sergeants.  Even  in 
the  civil  administration  he  fostered  the 
spirit  of  military  discipline,  and  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contemptuous 
dislike  of  the  self-government  and  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  other  countries. 
By  unsympathetic  critics  he  has  been 
not  inaptly  described  as  "  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Autocracy,"  and  for  thirty 
years  he  remained  faithful  to  his  prin- 
ciples; but  toward  the  close  of  his  reign, 
in  his  struggle  with  England  and 
France,  he  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  true  national  greatness  is  not  to 
be  found  in  militarism.  This  salutary 
lesson  wts  happily  laid  to  heart  by  his 
son  and  successor,  Alexander  II.,  and 
the  more  enlightened  of  his  subjects. 
The  period  of  triumphant  militarism 
was  accordingly  followed  by  a  period 
of  national  repentance,  which  was  also 
a  memorable  epoch  of  beneficent  re- 
forms and  genuine  progress. 

No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  in 
18C6  than  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
new  order  of  things  became  apparent  in 
St.  Petersburg,  in  Moscow,  and  through- 
out the  country  generally.  To  all  who 
had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  the 
war  had  proved  that  if  their  country 
was  to  compete  successfully  with  its 
rivals,  it  must  adopt  a  whole  series  of 
administrative  and  economic  reforms; 
and  there  was  a  general  desire  that 
those  reforms  .should  be  undertaken  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  young  Czar 
took  the   lead  in  the  work  of  national 


regeneration,  and  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  sympathy  and  co-oi>eration 
among  the  educated  classes.  For  the 
first  time  in  Russian  history — for  on 
previous  occasions  the  efforts  of  reform- 
ing Czars  had  always  encountered  a 
good  deal  of  passive  resistance — the 
Government  and  the  people  were  anxious 
to  aid  each  other,  and  the  main  results 
may  be  described  as  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Three  great  reforms  deserve  spe- 
cial mention — the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  the  radical  reorganization  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  a  great 
extension   of   local   self-government. 

By  the  emancipation  decree  of  1861, 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  by 
liberal-minded  officials  in  conjunction 
with  local  committees  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  millions  of  serfs,  who  had 
been  habitually  bought  and  .sold  with  the 
estates  on  which  they  were  settled,  and 
who  had  known  no  law  except  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  their  masters,  were  trans- 
formed suddenly  into  a  class  of  free  and 
independent  citizens!  Next  came  the 
reorganization  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration, by  which  a  similar  beneficent 
change  was  effected.  In  the  old  times 
the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  had 
been  hotbeds  of  bribery  and  corruption 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  satirical  author 
had  once  ventured  to  write  a  comedy 
with  the  significant  title,  "  An  Unheard- 
of  Wonder;  or,  The  Honest  Clerk  of 
Court!  "  Now  they  were  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  during  some  half  a  dozen 
years,  when  I  traveled  about  the  country 
in  search  of  information,  I  never  heard 
of  a  Judge  suspected  of  taking  bribes. 
The  lawsuits,  which  were  previously 
liable  to  be  prolonged  for  a  lifetime, 
were  curtailed  by  simplifying  the 
procedure;  trial  by  jury  was  introduced 
for  criminal  cases;  and  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners  was  greatly  improved 
both  materially  and  morally.  Some  of 
the  new  prisons  were  quite  excellent.  A 
big  reformatory,  for  example,  founded 
by  a  benevolent  society  in  Moscow  and 
largely  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, seemed  to  me  the  best  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen. 

Regrarding   the    new    system    of    local 
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self-government,  I  may  say  briefly  that 
I  was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the 
results.  The  first  time  I  followed,  as 
an  attentive  spectator,  the  proceedings 
of  a  Provincial  Assembly,  I  was  fairly 
astonished.  It  was  in  1870 — only  nine 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  great 
reforms — and  already  the  local  affairs 
were  being  discussed,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  by  noble  landed  pro- 
prietors in  fashionable  European  cos- 
tume and  emancipated  serfs  in  sheep- 
skins. Some  of  the  peasants  were  very 
able,  unpretentious  speakers,  and  in  one 
respect  they  had  an  advantage  over 
some  of  their  former  masters  —  they 
knew  thoroughly  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  While  the  frock-coated 
young  gentlemen  who  had  finished  their 
education  in  a  university  or  agricultural 
college  were  often  inclined  to  deal  in 
scientific  abstractions,  their  humble 
colleagues,  who  had  come  direct  from 
the  plow,  confined  themselves  to  thor- 
oughly practical  remarks,  and  usually 
exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence  on 
the   discussions. 

The  favorable  impressions  which  I 
received  from  this  Provincial  Assembly 
were  subsequently  confirmed  by  wider 
experience,  especially  when  I  worked 
regularly  during  a  Winter  in  the  head 
office  of  the  local  administration  of  the 
Novgorod  province.  The  chief  defect 
of  the  new  institutions  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  very  pardonable  habit  of  attempt- 
ing too  much,  without  duly  estimating 
the  available  resources.  This  illustrates 
'  a  very  important  national  characteristic 
— intense  impatience  to  obtain  gigantic 
results  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  Unlike  the  English,  who  crawl 
cautiously  along  the  rugged  path  of 
progress,  looking  attentively  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  and  seeking  to 
avoid  obstacles  and  circumvent  opposi- 
tion by  conciliation  and  compromise,  the 
Russian  dashes  boldly  into  the  unknown, 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  distant  goal 
and  striving  to  follow  a  bee-line,  re- 
gardless of  obstacles  and  pitfalls.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  his  moments 
of  sangfuine  enthusiasm  are  frequently 
followed  by  hours  of  depression  border- 


ing on  despair,  when  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  his  failure  to  some  malign  in- 
fluence rather  than  to  his  own  reckless- 
ness. When  in  this  depressed  mood  the 
more  violent  natures  are  apt  to  have 
recourse  to  extreme  measures. 

By  bearing  in  mind  this  national 
peculiarity  the  reader  will  more  easily 
understand  the  strange  events  which 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  great 
reforms  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Alexander  II.  was  preparing  to  advance 
further  along  the  path  on  which  he  had 
entered  so  successfully,  when  his  re- 
forming ardor  was  suddenly  cooled  by 
alarming  symptoms  of  a  widespread 
revolutionary  agitation.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  young  generation,  male  and 
female,  had  imbibed  the  most  advanced 
political  and  socialist  theories  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  they  imagined  that, 
by  putting  these  into  practice,  Russia 
might  ad^'ance  by  a  single  bound  far 
beyond  the  more  conservative  nations 
and  set  an  example  for  imitation  to  the 
future  generations  of  humanity!  The 
less  violent  of  these  enthusiasts,  recog- 
nizing that  a  certain  amount  of  prepara- 
tory work  was  necessary,  undertook  a 
campaign  of  propaganda  among  the 
lower  classes,  as  factory  workers  in  the 
towns  and  school  teachers  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  more  violent,  on  the  con- 
trary, considered  that  a  quicker  and 
more  efficent  method  of  attaining  the 
desired  object  was  the  destruction  of 
autocracy  by  revolvers  and  bombs,  and 
several  attempts  were  accordingly  made 
on  the  lives  of  the  Czar  and  his  ad- 
visers. For  more  than  ten  years,  un- 
dismayed by  these  revolutionary  mani- 
festations, Alexander  H.  clung  to  his 
ideas  of  reform,  but  at  last,  in  1881, 
on  the  eve  of  issuing  a  decree  for  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  bomb  throwers. 

The  practical  result  of  all  this  was 
that  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
no  great  reforms  were  initiated,  but 
those  already  effected  were  consoli- 
dated, and  some  progress  was  made  in 
a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  specially 
in  the  sphere  of  economic  development. 

A  new  period  of  reform  began  after 
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the  Japanese  war,  and  this  time  the  re- 
form current  took  the  direction  of  par- 
liamentary institutions.  At  last,  after 
much  waiting,  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  educated  classes  were  partially 
lealized,  so  that  Russia  has  now  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  the  Im- 
perial Duma,  freely  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  upper  house,  called  the 
Imperial  Council,  whose  members  are 
selected  partly  by  election  and  partly 
by   nomination. 

What  strikes  a  stranger  on  first  en- 
tering the  Duma  is  the  variety  of  cos- 
tumes, showing  plainly  that  all  classes 
of  the  population  are  represented. 
There  are  landed  proprietors  not  unlike 
English  country  squires;  long-haired 
priests  in  ecclesiastical  robes;  working- 
men  from  the  factories  and  peasants 
from  the  villages  in  their  Sunday 
clothes;  one  or  two  Cassacks  in  uni- 
form; Mussulmans  from  the  EuFtcrn 
provinces  in  semi-Oriental  attire.  The 
various  nationalities  seem  to  live  hap- 
pily together — Great  Russians,  Little 
Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Russo- 
Germans,  Circassians,  Tartars,  &c.  Al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  national itie.-^ 
are  the  recognized  political  parties — 
Conservatives,  Nationalists,  Liberals, 
Radicals,  Labor  Members,  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  Socialists.  Great  liberty  of 
speeech  is  allowed,  but  the  President 
has  generally  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
order. 

Thus,  to  all  appearance,  the  Duma 
seems  exactly  what  was  required  to  com- 
plete the  edifice  of  self-government 
founded  fifty  years  ago;  but  we  must 
not  suppose  that  a  Constitution  not  yet 
ten  years  old  can  be  as  strong  and  ef- 
ficient as  a  Constitution  which  has 
gradually  emerged  from  centuries  of 
political  struggle.  In  other  words,  the 
Russian  Duma  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
One  fundamental  difference  may  be 
cited  by  way  of  example.  In  England, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  the  Cabinet  is 
practically  chosen  by  the  party  which 
happens  to  be  predominant  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  it  fails  to  com- 
mand a  majority  it  must  resign;  where- 


as in  Russia,  as  in  Germany,  the  Cabinet 
is  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  very  important  difference, 
and  all  to  our  advantage,  but  it  is  not 
so  great  in  practice  as  in  theory.  The 
Czar,  though  free  theoretically  to  choose 
his  Ministers  as  he  pleases,  must  choose 
such  men  as  can  obtain  a  working  ma- 
jority in  the  Assembly;  otherwise,  the 
whole  parliamentary  machinery  comes 
to  a  standstill.  Such  a  deadlock  actu- 
ally occurred  in  the  First  Duma. 
Smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  the 
Japanese  war,  attributing  the  defeats 
to  the  incurable  incapacity  of  the  Su- 
preme Government,  and  believing  that 
the  old  system  had  become  too  weak  to 
withstand  a  vigorous  assault,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Deputies  resolved  to  abolish 
at  once  the  autocratic  power  and  re- 
place it  by  ultra-democratic  institutions. 
They  accordingly  adopted,  from  the  very 
first  day  of  the  session,  an  attitude  of 
irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  Cabinet, 
refused  to  listen  to  Ministerial  explana- 
tions, abstained  from  all  useful  legisla- 
tive work,  and  carried  their  strategy  of 
obstruction  so  far  that  the  Government 
had  to  take  refuge  in  a  dissolution. 

For  this  unfortunate  result,  which 
tended  to  retard  the  natural  growth  of 
constitutional  freedom  in  Russia,  the 
Government  was  severely  blamed  by 
many  of  its  critics,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  a  large  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  attributed  to  the  unrea- 
sonable impatience  of  the  Deputies  and 
their  supporters.  In  defense  of  this 
opinion  I  might  adduce  many  strong 
arguments,  but  I  confine  myself  to  cit- 
ing a  significant  little  incident  from 
my  personal  experience.  Happening  to 
meet  at  dinner  one  evening  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  an  old  friend  who 
had  played  a  leading  part  in  the  policy 
of  obstruction,  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
marking to  him  that  he  and  his  party 
appeared  to  me  to  have  committed  a 
strategical  mistake.  If  they  had  shown 
themselves  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government  in  resisting  the  dangerous 
revolutionary  movement  and  favoring 
moderate  reforms,  they  might  have  made 
for  themselves,  in  the  course  of  nine  or 
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ten  years,  a  very  influential  position  in 
the  parliamentary  system,  and  might 
have  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of 
democracy  which  they  had  at  heart. 
Here  my  friend  interrupted  me  with 
the  exclamation :  "  Nine  or  ten  years? 
We  can't  wait  so  long  as  that!  " 

The  Second  Duma  was  shipwrecked, 
like  its  predecessor,  through  youthful 
impatience.  Among  the  Deputies  there 
was  a  small  group  of  Social  Democrats 
who  attempted  to  prepare  a  military  in- 
surrection, and  when  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered  there  was  great  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Government  might  adopt 
a  reactionary  policy;  but  it  happily  con- 
fined itself  to  some  changes  in  the  suf- 
rage  regulations  and  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber,  followed  by  a  general  elec- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  parliamentary 
machinery  has  worked  much  more 
smoothly.  The  Duma  has  learned  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,  and  on  many 
important  subjects,  such  as  the  prep- 
aration of  the  annual  budget,  it  now  co- 
operates loyally  with  the  Ministers.  In 
this  way  it  gets  its  half  loaf,  and  the 
country  benefits  by  the  new-born  spirit 
of  compromise. 

Before  going  further,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  warn  my  readers  that  I  am 
often  reproached  by  my  Russian  friends 
with  taking  too  favorable  a  view  of  the 
Duma  and  of  many  other  things  in 
Russia.  To  this  I  usually  reply  by  tak- 
ing those  friends  to  task  for  their 
habitual  pessimism  in  criticising  them- 
selves and  their  institutions.  Naturally 
inclined  to  idealism,  and  not  possessing 
sufficient  hereditary  experience  to  cor- 
rect this  tendency,  they  compare  their 
institutions  with  ideals  which  nowhere 
exist  in  the  real  world,  and  consequently 
they  condemn  them  very  severely.  The 
impartial  foreigner  who  wishes  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  these  institutions 
must  always  take  this  into  account.  In 
spite  of  the  impassioned  philippics  to 
which  I  have  listened  hundreds  of  times 
from  my  Russian  friends,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Russian  people  have 
made  in  recent  years  considerable  prog- 
ress   in    their    political    education,    and 


that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

But  how  is  genuine  national  progress 
possible  so  long  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  are  grossly  ignorant, 
conservative,  and  superstitious?  Here 
again  we  must  beware  of  adopting  cur- 
rent exaggerations.  To  begin  with  the 
peasantry,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class,  we  must  admit  that  they 
are  very  far  from  being  well  educated, 
but  they  are  keen  to  learn  and  they 
gladly  send  their  children  to  the  village 
schools,  which  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  improved  in  recent  years. 
Another  source  of  education  is  the  army. 
Since  the  introduction  of  universal  mili- 
tary service  every  unlettered  recruit 
must  learn  to  read  and  write.  A  third 
educational  agency  is  the  peculiar  vil- 
lage organization.  As  every  head  of  a 
family  has  a  house  of  his  own  and  a 
share  of  the  communal  land,  he  is  a 
miniature  farmer;  and,  unlike  agricul- 
tural laborers,  who  need  not  look  much 
ahead  beyond  the  weekly  pay  day,  he 
must  make  his  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic arrangements  for  an  entire  year, 
under  pain  of  incurring  starvation  or 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  usurer. 
This  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  practical  edu- 
cation. Then  he  has  to  attend  regu- 
larly the  meetings  of  the  village  as- 
sembly, at  which  all  communal  affairs 
are  discussed  and  decided.  To  this  I 
must  add  that  he  is  by  no  means  ob- 
stinately conservative.  Habitually  cau- 
tious, he  may  be  slow  to  change  his 
traditional  habits  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, but  he  does  change  them  when 
he  sees,  by  the  experience  of  his  neigh- 
bors, that  new  methods  are  mort  profit- 
able than  old  ones.  Ask  any  dealer  in 
improved  implements  and  machines  how 
many  he  has  sold  to  peasants  in  a  single 
year.  Or  ask  any  director  of  a  peasant 
land  bank  how  many  thousand  peasants 
withi;i  the  area  of  his  activity  are  pur- 
chasing land  outside  the  communal 
limits  and  farming  on  their  own  ac- 
count. If  you  desire  any  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  aslj  any  lib- 
eral-minded landed  proprietor  who 
takes   an   interest  in   the  prosperity   of 
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his  humble  neifchbors  to  describe  to 
you  the  small  credit  societies  and  sim- 
ilar associations  which  have  recently 
sprunf?  up  in  his  neighborhood.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  agricultural  affairs  that  the 
peasants  have  manifested  a  progressive 
spirit.  If  you  should  happen  to  pass 
through  the  industrial  districts  around 
Moscow,  you  will  see  many  gigantic 
factories,  which  employ  thousands  of 
hands.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  not 
a  few  of  these  were  founded  by  unlet- 
tered peasants,  whose  sons  and  grand- 
sons have  become  millionaires. 

I^t  us  now  go  up  a  step  in  the  social 
scale  and  inquire  whether  those  born 
in  ihe  mercantile  class  are  as  progres- 
sive as  the  peasantry.  Formerly  they 
were  regarded,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  extremely  conservative,  and  certainly 
they  used  to  show  little  sympathy  with 
education  or  culture;  but  in  recent  years 
their  character  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  the  ever-increasing  influx 
of  foreign  capital  and  foreign  enter- 
prise. The  upper  ranks  at  least  are 
now  being  Europeanized  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  not  only  in  their 
methods  of  doing  business,  but  also  in 
many  other  respects.  Their  homes  are 
becoming  more  comfortable  and  elegant 
according  to  modern  ideas,  refinement 
is  gradually  permeating  their  daily  life, 
and  the  sons  of  not  a  few  of  them  are 
being  sent  abroad  to  complete  their 
education  in  universities  or  technical 
colleges. 

Compared  with  the  peasantry  and  the 
mercantile  community,  the  clergy  as  a 
class  do  not  show  signs  of  great  prog- 
ress, but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
say  that  they  do  not  obstruct.  Toward 
science  and  culture  the  Russian  Church 
has  always  maintained  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  and  it  has  rarely  troubled 
the  adherents  of  other  confessions  by 
aggressive  missionary  propaganda, 
while  among  its  own  flock  it  has  sys- 
tematically fostered  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  This 
helps  to  explain  the  wonderful  tolerance 
habitually  shown  by  all  classes  toward 
people  of  another  faith.  I  remember 
once  asking  a  common  laborer  what  he 


thought  of  the  Mussulman  Tartars 
among  whom  he  happened  to  be  living, 
and  his  reply,  given  with  evident  sin- 
cerity, was:  "  Not  a  bad  sort  of  peo- 
ple." "And  what  about  their  religion?" 
I  inquired.  "  Not  at  all  a  bad  sort  of 
faith;  you  see,  they  received  it,  like 
the  color  of  their  skins,  from  God."  He 
assumed,  of  course,  in  his  simple  piety, 
that  whatever  comes  from  God  must  be 
good. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this 
tolerance  not  extended  to  the  Jews? 
They  complain,  and  apparently  not 
wtihout  reason,  that  they  are  subject 
to  certain  disabilities  and  exposed  to 
persecution  in  Russia.  Thereby  hangs 
a  tale!  Peter  the  Great  would  not  al- 
low Jews  to  settle  in  his  dominions  on 
the  ground  that  his  simple-minded, 
ignorant  subjects  could  not  compete 
with  a  naturally  clever  race  endowed 
with  a  marvelous  talent  for  money- 
making.  Under  his  successors,  by  the 
annexation  of  Poland,  several  millions 
of  Polish  Jews  became  Russian  subjects; 
but  the  policy  of  exclusion,  so  far  as 
Russia  proper  is  concerned,  has  been 
maintained  down  to  the  present  day,  so 
that,  throughout  the  purely  Russian 
provinces,  Jews  are  not  yet  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  villages.  If  you  ask  the 
reason,  you  will  probably  be  told  that  if 
a  single  Jew  were  allowed  to  live  in  a 
village,  all  the  Orthodox  inhabitants 
would  soon  be  deeply  in  debt  to  him. 
In  some  respects,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations have  been  relaxed.  A  certain 
proportion  of  Jewish  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  universities  and  higher 
schools,  and  such  of  them  as  pass  their 
examinations  may  settle  in  the  towns 
and  freely  exercise  their  professions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  most  capable  barristers, 
physicians,  bankers,  &c.,  in  Petrograd, 
Moscow,  and  other  cities  are  Jews  by 
race  and  religion,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  of  them  being  persecuted. 
Anti-Semitic  feeling,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, has  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
beliefs.  It  is  confined  to  such  people 
as  the  trader  who  suffers  from  the  com- 
petition of  Jewish  rivals,  or  the  pe.  iant 
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who  finds  that  the  money-lender,  from 
whom  he  has  borrowed  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  exacts  rigorously  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  contract.  The  pillaging 
of  Jewish  shops  and  houses  which  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  in  certain  towns 
of  the  southwestern  provinces  and  was 
graphically  described  in  the  English 
press  was  due  to  pecuniary  rather  than 
religious  enmity,  and  was  organized  by 
political   intriguers. 

In  order  to  complete  my  cursory  re- 
view of  the  various  social  classes  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  and  political 
progress,  I  must  say  something  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry;  but  I  need  not  say 
much,  because  their  general  character 
is  pretty  well  known  in  Western  Europe. 
They  are  well  educated,  highly  cultured, 
remarkably  open-minded,  most  anxious 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
ideas  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and 
very  fond  of  studying  the  most  advanced 
foreign  theories  of  social  and  political 
development,  with  a  view  to  applying 
them  to  their  own  country.  Thus  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  they  are  un- 
questionably progressive.  They  are,  in 
fact,  more  disposed  to  rush  forward  re- 
gardless of  consequences  than  to  lag 
behind  in  the  race,  so  that  their  im- 
patience has  sometimes  to  be  restrained 
in  the  sphere  of  politics  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  important  question  as  to  how  far  the 
Government  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  are 
favorable  to  national  progress  and  en- 
lightenment. 

The  antiquated  idea  that  Czars  are 
always  heartless  tyrants  who  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  sending  trouble- 
some subjects  to  Siberia  is  now  happily 
pretty  well  exploded,  but  the  average 
Englishman  is  still  reluctant  to  admit 
that  an  avowedly  autocratic  Govern- 
ment may  be,  in  certain  circumstances, 
a  useful  institution.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  the  gigantic  work  of 
raising  Russia  to  her  present  level  of 
civilization  the  Czars  have  played  a 
most  important  part.  As  for  the  pres- 
ent Czar,  he  has  followed,  in  a  humane 
spirit,  the  best  traditions  of  his  an- 
cestors.    Any  one  who  has  had  oppor- 


tunities of  studying  closely  his  character 
and  aims,  and  who  knows  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  has  had  to  contend, 
can  hardly  fail  to  regard  him  with  ;?ym- 
pathy  and  admiration.  Among  the 
qualities  which  should  commend  him  to 
Englishmen  are  his  scrupulous  honesty 
and  genuine  truthfulness.  Of  these — 
were  I  not  restrained  by  fear  of  commit- 
ting a  breach  of  confidence — I  might 
give   some   interesting  illustrations. 

As  a  ruler  Nicholas  II.  habitually 
takes  a  keen,  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  material  and  moral  progress  of  his 
country,  and  is  ever  ready  to  listen  at- 
tentively and  patiently  to  those  who  are 
presumably  competent  to  offer  sound 
advice  on  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  very  prudent  in  action,  and 
this  happy  combination  of  zeal  and  cau- 
tion, which  distinguishes  him  from  his 
too  impetuous  countrymen,  has  been 
signally  displayed  in  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  agitation  which 
followed  close  on  the  disastrous  Jap- 
anese war,  when  the  impetuous  would- 
be  reformers  wished  to  overturn  the 
whole  existing  fabric  of  administration, 
and  the  timid  counselors  recommended 
vigorous  retrograde  measures,  he  wisely 
steered  a  middle  course,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  moderate 
form  of  parliamentary  institutions. 
That  seems  to  indicate  that  Nicholas  II. 
has  something  of  the  typical  English- 
man's love  of  compromise. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  rea- 
sons commonly  adduced  to  prove  that 
Russia  is  an  undesirable  ally.  I  trust 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  her  being  the  great  modern 
stronghold  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and 
tyrannical  government  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  Now  I  come  to  the  second 
reason — that  she  has  repeatedly  threat- 
ened our  interests  in  the  past  and  is 
sure  to  threaten  them  in  the  future  be- 
cause she  has  an  insatiable  territorial 
appetite. 

That  Russia  has  a  formidable  terri- 
torial appetite  cannot  be  denied,  but  it 
ill  becomes  us  Britishers  to  reproach 
her  on  that  score,  because,  if  we  may 
judge  by  results,  our  own  territorial  ap- 
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petite  is  at  least  equally  formidable. 
Like  her,  we  bef^an  our  national  life 
with  a  very  modest  amount  of  territory, 
and  now  the  British  Empire  is  consider- 
ably larf^r  than  the  Empire  of  the 
Czars.  According  to  recent  trustworthy 
statistics,  the  former  contains  over  13,- 
000,000  square  miles,  and  the  latter  less 
than  8,500,000.  To  this  I  may  add 
that  the  motives  and  methods  of  an- 
nexation have  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance. Both  of  us  have  been  urged 
forward  partly  by  rapidly  increasing 
population  and  partly  by  national  ambi- 
tion; and  both  of  us  have  systematically 
added  to  our  dominions,  partly  by  colon- 
ization and  partly  by  conquest.  As  ex- 
amples of  colonizing  expansion  we  may 
take  Siberia  and  Australia,  and  as  ex- 
amples of  expansion  by  conquest  we 
may  point  to  Russian  Central  Asia  and 
British  India. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  two  spheres  of  expansion  long 
lay  wide  apart.  The  Russians,  as  a 
continental  nation  hemmed  in  by  no 
natural  frontiers,  naturally  overflowed 
into  adjacent  thinly  peopled  territory 
and  spread  out  very  much  as  a  drop  of 
oil  spreads  out  on  soft  paper;  while  we, 
being  islanders  with  an  adventurous 
seafaring  population,  chose  our  fields  of 
colonization  and  conquest  in  various  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  we  had  no 
occasion  to  come  into  conflict  with  our 
rivals,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
two  nations  were  not  rivals  at  all.  Now, 
it  is  true,  we  have  approached  within 
striking  distance  of  each  other,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  our  coming  into 
hostile  contact.  Of  this  danger  and  the 
possibility  of  averting  it  I  shall  speak 
presently,  but  meanwhile  I  must  make 
a  little  digression  in  order  to  antici- 
pate an  objection  that  may  be  made  to 
the  foregoing  remarks. 

Some  conscientious  inquirer,  while 
admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance between  British  and  Russian 
territorial  expansion,  may  reasonably 
point  to  some  important  differences  in 
the  results.  The  expansion  of  England, 
he  may  say,  has  resulted  in  spreading 


over  the  world  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom;  her  more  important 
colonies  have  grown  into  self-governing 
sister  nations,  who  are  showing  their 
loyalty  and  affection  for  the  mother 
country  by  rushing  to  her  assistance  in 
the  present  crisis;  at  the  same  time  her 
great  Indian  dependency  and  her  Crown 
Colonies,  which  do  not  yet  enjoy  com- 
plete self-government,  are  likewise 
showing  their  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  blessings  conferred  on  them  by 
the  central  power. 

In  comparison  with  all  this,  what  has 
Russia  to  show?  Not  so  much,  I  con- 
fess, but  she  has  effected  considerable 
improvements  in  the  annexed  territories. 
The  great  plains  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  were  formerly  the 
home  of  nomadic,  predatory  tribes,  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation;  the 
tents  of  the  nomads  have  been  replaced 
by  thriving  villages,  flaming  blast  fur- 
naces, great  foundries,  and  fine  towns, 
such  as  Odessa,  Taganrog  and  Rostoff; 
the  Crimea,  whose  inhabitants  once 
lived  mainly  by  marauding  expeditions 
and  the  slave  trade,  is  now  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  province;  in  the  Cau- 
casus, which  was  long  the  scene  of  con- 
stant tribal  warfare  and  where  the  well- 
to-do  inhabitants  were  not  ashamed  to 
sell  their  young,  beautiful  daughters  to 
the  Pashas  of  Constantinople,  perma- 
nent order  has  been  everywhere  estab- 
lished and  many  abuses  suppressed;  in 
Siberia,  which  was  little  better  than  a 
wilderness,  there  are  now  thousands  of 
prosperous  farmers,  railways  and  river 
steamboats  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  mineral  resources  are  being  rapidly 
developed ;  thanks  to  the  improvement 
of  communications  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  Peking  is  now  well  within  a  fort- 
night of  Petrograd.  Even  in  Central 
Asia  there  is  evidence  of  improvement; 
the  Russian  military  administration, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  better  than  the 
native  rule  which  preceded  it.  Such 
was,  at  least,  the  impression  which  I 
received  in  semi-Russianized  territories 
like  Bokhara  and  Samarcand.  Thus, 
while  we  may  be  justly  proud  of  our 
achievements   in   imperial    consolidation 
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and  progress,  we  may  well  regard  with 
sympathy  the  efforts  of  our  rival  in 
the   same   direction. 

Apologizing  for  this  little  digression, 
I  proceed  now  to  consider  very  briefly 
the  danger  of  future  conflict  between 
the  two  great  empires  which  have  come 
within  striking  distance  of  each  other. 

This  danger,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
though  serious  enough,  is  not  so  great 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  We  have 
many  interests  in  common,  as  our  pres- 
ent alliance  proves,  and  there  are  only 
two  localities  in  which  a  future  con- 
flict is  to  be  apprehended.  These  are 
Constantinople  and  our  Indian  frontier. 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  nation  which  occupies  Constan- 
tinople must  dominate  the  world.  The 
present  occupants  have  proved  that  this 
dictum  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  exag- 
geration, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
Russia  possessed  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles,  her  power,  for  defensive 
and  offensive  purposes,  would  be  great- 
ly increased,  and  she  might  seriously 
threaten  our  line  of  communications 
with  India  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  danger,  however,  is  very  remote. 
So  many  great  powers  are  interested 
in  preventing  her  from  obtaining  such 
a  commanding  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  if  she  made  any  aggressive 
movement  in  that  direction  she  would 
certainly  find  herself  confronted  by  a 
very  formidable   European   coalition. 

An  attack  on  our  Indian  frontier  is 
likewise,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very  im- 
probable contingency.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  Russia  some  political  dream- 
ers who  imagine,  in  their  idle  hours, 
that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  con- 
quer India,  with  its  teeming  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  appropriate  the  count- 
less wealth  which  it  is  falsely  supposed 
to  possess;  but  I  have  never  met  or 
heard  of  any  serious  Russian  politician 
capable  of  advocating  such  a  hazardous 
enterprise.  Certainly  there  is  no  im- 
mediate danger.  When  the  European 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
is  brought  to  an  end,  the  nations  who 
are  taking  part  in  it  will  husband  their 
resources  for  many  years  before  launch- 


ing into  any  wild  adventures.  More- 
over, our  position  in  our  great  Eastern 
dependency  has  never  previously  been 
so  secure  as  it  is  now.  The  Government 
has  long  been  taking  precautionary 
measures  against  possible  troubles  on 
the  frontier,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants are  prosperous  and  contented. 
Hindus  and  Mahommedans  alike  are 
learning  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
British  rule,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  crisis  the  native 
Princes  are  generously  placing  all  the 
available  resources  of  their  States  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Central  Government. 

An  additional  security  against  danger 
in  that  quarter  is  afforded  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  Czar.  His  natural 
disposition  is  not  at  all  of  the  adven- 
turous type,  and  he  will  doubtless  profit 
by  past  experience.  He  will  not  soon 
forget  how  he  inadvertently  drifted  into 
the  Japanese  conflict  because  he  let 
himself  be  persuaded  by  ill-informed 
counselors  that  a  war  with  Japan  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  will  listen  to 
such  counselors  a  second  time.  More- 
over, he  showed  on  one  memorable  occa- 
sion that  he  was  animated  with  friendly 
sentiments  toward  England.  The  inci- 
dent has  hitherto  been  kept  secret,  but 
may  now  be  divulged.  During  the  South 
African  war  a  hint  came  to  him  from 
a  foreign  potentate  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  clipping  England's 
wings  and  that  Russia  might  play  a 
useful  part  in  the  operation  by  making 
a  military  demonstration  on  the  Afghan 
frontier.  To  this  suggestion  the  Czar 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  semi-official  conversation  the 
foreign  potentate  in  question  has  repre- 
sented the  incident  in  a  very  different 
light,  but  recent  experience  has  taught 
us  to  be  chary  of  accepting  literally 
any  diplomatic  assurances  coming  from 
that  quarter. 

On  this  subject  of  possible  future  con- 
flicts with  Russia  and  of  the  best  means 
of  averting  them,  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  say,  but  I  have  now  reached 
the  limits  of  the  space  at  my  disposal, 
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not  to  mention  the  patience  of  my  read- 
ers. I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  a 
cingle  additional  remark.  The  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  two  great  empires 
are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  they  are 
often    represented,   and   the   chances   of 


solving  the  difficult  problem  by  mutual- 
ly satisfactory  compromises  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  the  power  which  was 
formerly  our  rival  and  is  now  happily 
our  ally. 


Confiscation  of  German  Patents 

[From  Kusskia  Vedomostl.  No.  2.T.'.  Oct.  12   C*."),  1!>14  ;   No.  27.;,  Nov.  27    (Dec.   10>.  lOH.] 


THE  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  industry  at  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  de- 
cided that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Government  should  confiscate  the  patents 
granted  to  Austrian  and  German  sub- 
jects for  inventions  which  may  be  of 
special  interest  for  the  State,  provided, 
however,  that  the  patent  holders  should 
be  reimbursed  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  conference  found  it  impossible  to 
abolish  the  trade  marks  of  German  and 
Austrian  subjects,  for  this  would  hurt 
the  Russian  consumer,  who  could  be  then 
easily  cheated  by  false  labels. 

Two  conflicting  opinions  prevailed  in 
the  conference.  The  one  held  that  the 
commercial  treaties  between  Russia  and 
Germany  (and  Austria)  have  left  the 
question  of  patents  out  of  consideration, 
while  the  other  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mercial treaties  had  granted  to  German 
subjects  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
Russians   as   regards   patents. 

The  decision  seems  to  be  a  compromise 
between   the  two. 

A  delegation  of  the  Moscow  Merchants' 
Association,  consisting  of  Messrs.  N.  N. 


Shustov,  I.  G.  Volkov,  and  A.  D.  Liamin, 
will  soon  go  to  Petrograd  to  petition  the 
Ministers  of  Finance,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  of  the  Interior  for  measures 
against  German  "  oppression."  The  dele- 
gation intends  to  ask  for  the  revocation 
of  all  privileges  (franchises)  and  patents 
granted  to  Austrian,  German,  and  Turk- 
ish subjects  and  for  the  granting  to  the 
Moscow  merchants  of  the  right  to  admit 
foreigners  to  the  Merchants'  Association 
only  at  its  own  discretion. 

Finally,  the  delegation  intends  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Ministers  the  special  fund 
created  recently  at  the  State  Bank  for 
the  settlement  of  payments  to  foreign 
merchants  belonging  to  the  warring  na- 
tions. With  this  fund  Russian  merchants 
are  depositing  money  for  their  matured 
notes.  Thus  the  payment  for  foreign 
goods  is  now  better  guaranteed  than  be- 
fore. The  German  merchants  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  arrangement,  of- 
fering their  goods  to  Russian  consumers 
through  their  agents  and  branch  houses 
and  commercial  agents  located  in  neutral 
countries.  Therefore  the  new  arrange- 
ment helps  rather  than  hurts  the  Ger- 
man trade  in  Russia. 


A   Russian   Income   Tax 

Proposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

[From  Russkia  Vedomosti,   No.   225,   Oct.   1    (14),   1914.] 


IN  the  long  list  of  new  Russian  taxes 
the  income  tax  is  the  most  interest- 
ing.    It  is  still  only  a  drafted  bill. 
The  Government  hesitates  to  press 
it.     Perhaps   the   Duma  will   take   some 
steps  to  make  this  bill  a  law.    Its  main 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

All  annual  incomes  of  1,000  rubles 
($500)  and  above  are  to  be  assessed  at 
a  progressive  rate  ranging  from  1^/^  per 
cent,  on  1,000  rubles  to  the  maximum  of  8 
per  cent,  on  incomes  of  200,000  rubles 
($100,000)  and  above.  All  persons  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  present  war  shall 
be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

All  persons  freed  from  military  service 
within  the  last  four  years  are  to  pay  an 
additional  tax  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  income  tax,  provided  the  incomes 
of  the  parents  whose  sons  have  been  freed 
reach  2,000  rubles  ($1,000). 


All  persons  freed  from  military  service 
having  incomes  below  1,000  rubles  ($500) 
are  to  pay  a  uniform  tax  of  6  ru- 
bles ($3).  A  special  war  tax  is  to  be 
levied  in  provinces  where  the  whole  pop- 
ulation or  certain  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion are  freed  from  military  service. 

Note:  For  a  poor  country  like  Russia 
the  minimum  exempt  from  taxation  is 
very  high.  The  large  number  of  able- 
bodied  men  in  war  would  cut  into  this 
tax  considerably.  It  has  been  figured 
out  that  the  special  6-ruble  tax  on 
those  freed  from  the  military  service 
would  yield  about  13,000,000  rubles 
($6,500,000).  The  total  revenue  from 
this  tax  would  hardly  reach  50,000,000 
rubles.  Commenting  upon  this  bill, 
critics  have  proposed  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum exempt  from  taxation  from  1,0C0 
rubles  ($500)  to  750  rubles  ($375)  and 
to  cut  out  the  special  6-ruble  war  tax. 


PING    PONG. 

By  BEATRICE  BARRY. 


FAITir,  hear  our  soldier  boys  a-siglun' 
'Cause  Major  General  John  0'R>iiii 
Won't  let  'em  dance! 
The  hard-wood  floors  he's  goin'  to  rip  — 
They  may  not  hesitate  or  dip; 
I'm  told  that  he  was  heard  to  say 
They're  'sposed  to   work  and   not  to  play 
Ping  Pong ! 

Ping  I'ong ! 

Ping  Pong  I 


No  more  about  a  slender  waist 
Shall  arm  in  uniform  be  placed. 

He   looks    askance 
At  signs  of  happiness  and  mirth  ; 
Soldiers  were  put  upon  the  earth 
To  sweat  and  dig  in  hard  dirt  floors. 
And  so  prepare  'emselves  for  war's — 

I'ing  Pong! 

Ping  Pong! 

Ping  Pong ! 


I  cannot  say — I  do  not  know 
"Whether  the  boys  would  have  it  so ; 

But   If  by  chance 
We  should  engage  In  carnage  grim. 
And  harm,  alas !  should  come  to  him- 
Would  they  feel  sorrow  then,  or  bliss. 
The  while  they  heard  the  bullets  hiss 

Ping  Pong, 

Ping  Pong. 

Ping  Pong? 


Tools  of  the  Russian  Juggernaut 


!««• 


By  M.  J.  Bonn. 


Prof.  Bonn  Is  Professor  of  Political  Etonomy  at  the  I'niviTsily  of  Munich 
and  German  Visiting  Professor  to  the  University  of  California.  The  follow- 
ing article  by  him  was  published  on  Aug.  S,  1!>14,   in   the  first  week  of  war. 


AS  long  as  hostile  censors  muzzle 
truth  there  is  no  use  in  discussing 
the  European  military  situation. 
Where  the  ingenuity  of  American 
newspaper  men  has  failed  it  would  be 
presumptious  for  any  one  to  try.  But 
the  question,  Why  are  we  at  war?  can 
be  answered  fairly  well  by  anybody  con- 
versant with  the  facts  of  the  European 
situation. 

We  are  not  at  war  because  the  Em- 
peror, as  war  lord,  has  sent  out  word  to 
his  legions  to  begin  a  war  of  world-wide 
aggression,  carrying  into  its  vortex  in- 
tellectual Germany,  notwithstanding  all 
her  peaceful  aspirations. 

I  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  that  intellectual  Germany  which 
comes  in  now  for  a  good  deal  of  sympa- 
thy, but  I  must  own  that  intellectual 
Germany,  as  far  as  I  know  about  her, 
thoroughly  approves  of  the  Emperor's 
present  policy. 

She  approves  of  it  not  on  the  principle 
merely  "  Right  or  wrong,  my  country  "; 
she  does  so  because  she  knows  that  war 
has  become  inevitable,  and  that  we  must 
face  that  ordeal  when  we  are  ready  for 
it,  not  at  the  moment  most  agreeable  to 
our  enemies.  If  intellectual  Germany 
wants  to  develop  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  the  German  people  she 
can  do  so  only  if  there  is  peace — real 
peace — not  endangered  by  the  fear  of 
some  sudden  and  treacherous  aggression. 

We  approve  of  the  war  because  we 
realize  that  such  a  peace  was  no  longer 
possible.    Some  of  our  critics  are  trying 


to  show  that  we  wanted  a  war,  as  we 
wanted  the  colonial  empire  of  France. 

We  have,  indeed,  refused  the  demand 
made  by  England  as  the  price  for  her 
neutrality — that  we  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  any  part  of  France's  colo- 
nial domains,  even  in  case  of  complete 
victory. 

We  refused  this  stipulation,  not  be- 
cause we  were  after  those  colonies,  but 
because  a  so-called  neutral  power  tried 
to  impose  conditions  upon  us  she  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  asking  from 
France. 

If  we  were  hankering  after  conquest 
we  would  have  made  war  long  ago.  We 
would  have  done  so  during  the  Morocco 
crisis,  when  Russia  had  not  yet  recov-. 
ered  from  the  Japanese  war;  when  Tur- 
key was  still  a  mighty  empire,  ready  to 
take  our  side,  overawing  the  Balkan 
States  and  threatening  Russia;  when 
Rumania  was  our  ally  and  when  France, 
trying  to  swallow  up  the  independent 
States  of  Morocco,  but  put  herself  mor- 
ally in  the  wrong. 

We  refrained  from  war  not  because 
England  supported  France.  The  devel- 
opments of  the  last  week  have  shown 
that  we  are  ready  to  face  England,  too, 
when  needs  must  be.  We  decided  for 
peace  because  we  were  convinced  that  no 
amount  of  colonial  aggrandizement  could 
compensate  us  for  the  dangers  and  hor- 
rors of  a  big  European  war. 

Our  diplomatic  methods  during  those 
days  may  have  been  brusque  and  annoy- 
ing, but  our  aim  was  peace.  Though  we 
are  held  up  continually  as  the  disturber 
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of  European  peace,  driven  on  by  a  mad 
desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  we 
are  the  only  big  European  nation  which 
has  not  increased  her  territory  duing  the 
last  twenty-five  yeas. 

Russia  tried  to  steal  the  Far  East  and 
is  now  going  half  shares  with  England 
in  Persia.  England  annexed  the  Boer 
republics  and  is  playing  with  Russia  for 
the  Persian  States. 

France  has  taken  Morocco;  Italy, 
Tripoli;  Austria-Hungary  has  formally 
annexed  Bosnia. 

Even  little  Servia,  who  is  praised  just 
now  as  the  most  just  and  God-fearing 
nation,  has  succeeded  in  wresting  a  large 
part  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  Bulga- 
rians, from  her  Bulgarian  allies. 

The  only  conquest  we  went  in  for  was 
an  exchange  of  a  strip  of  West  Africa, 
which  we  got  from  France  as  a  kind  of 
hush  money,  for  her  Morocco  policy,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Spain  having  taken  their 
payment  in  advance. 

We  have  led  no  war  of  aggression  for 
new  territories,  and  we  are  held  up  to 
moral  contempt  by  all  those  nations  who 
have  taken  their  shares. 

We  went  to  war  because  we  had  to 
keep  faith  with  Austria.  We  do  not  and 
we  did  not  approve  of  every  step  our 
ally  has  taken.  But  our  idea  of  a  faith- 
ful alliance  is  not  that  you  can  chuck 
your  partner  whenever  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  but  that  you  must  stick  to  him 
through  good  and  evil. 

You  may  upbraid  him  privately  if  you 
dislike  his  methods;  you  may  give  him 
a  fair  warning,  but  as  long  as  your  bar- 
gain exists  you  must  stick  to  it. 

And  our  alliance  with  Austria  is  not 
a  mere  piece  of  political  strategy,  not  an 
unholy  alliance  like  that  of  republican 
France  with  despotic  Russia  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  with  Mongol  Japan. 

Our  States  have  a  common  history.  We 
are,  as  far  as  the  Austrian  Germans  are 
concerned — about  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Austria — the  same  people.  We 
have,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
cisive point  in  the  alliance,  nearly  the 
same  position  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

We  are  both  inland  empires  situated 


in  the  centre  of  Europe,  surrounded  by 
many  different  nations,  all  of  whom  may 
bear  some  g^rudgc  against  us. 

As  long  as  our  joint  frontiers  are 
safe  we  can  stand  back  to  back  and  face 
calmly  any  unnatural  confederation  like 
the  present  one. 

We  concluded  the  alliance  with  Austria 
because  we  wanted  to  safeguard  our- 
selves against  foreign  attack;  it  has 
turned  out  the  alliance  has  involved  us 
in  war.  We  might  have  avoided  the  war 
at  present  if  we  had  broken  faith  with 
our  ally. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  us 
to  find  some  legal  quibbles,  like  those 
which  Italy,  following  a  policy  of  very 
sober  national  egotism,  is  now  earnestly 
exclaiming  to  all  the  world. 

If  we  had  done  so  we  should  ha've  been 
knaves,  nut  we  should  have  been  fools  as 
well.  For  surely  nobody  can  believe  that 
the  forces  antagonistic  to  Germany 
would  have  ceaised  to  act  if  we  had  left 
Austria  in  the  lurch. 

Neither  France  nor  Russia  nor  Eng- 
land would  have  changed  their  policy. 
They  might,  moreover,  have  fried  to 
make  Austria  join  in  some  future  con- 
spiracy against  us. 

There  are  three  main  causes  to  which 
the  war  is  due: 

1.  The  French  have  never  forgotten 
their  defeat  in  1870  and  1871.  They  have 
always  been  thirsting  for  revenge. 

2.  We  are  at  war  because  Russia 
thinks  she  has  a  mission  on  behalf  of 
the  Slavic  world;  she  feels  that  mission 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  smashing  Ger- 
many, the  bulwark  of  Western  idea. 

3.  We  are  at  war  because  England  has 
returned  to  her  old  political  ideals.  She 
means  to  enforce  anew  the  balance  of 
power  and  she  wants  to  cut  down  Ger- 
many to  that  normal  dead-level  which 
alone,  she  thinks,  is  consistent  with  her 
own  security. 

As  far  as  our  antagonism  to  France  is 
concerned,  we  have  always  looked  upon  it 
as  a  regrettable  fact  which  time,  per- 
haps, might  do  away  with.  We  are  just 
.  enough  to  understand  that  a  country  like 
France,  with  a   glorious  past,  a  gallant 
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spirit  and  an  undaunted  courage,  cannot 
forpet  the  blow  we  dealt  her  forty-three 
years  ago. 

We  think  wo  have  been  right  in  retak- 
ing from  her  Alsace-Lorraine,  belonging 
originally  to  the  German  Empire.  But 
we  look  with  a  kind  of  envy  upon  her 
who  succeeded  in  denationalizing  the 
people  of  those  provinces  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  them  Germans  once  more. 

We  have  always  regretted  that  the  two 
most  civilized  nations  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope should  be  rent  asunder  by  an  unfor- 
gotten  past. 

We  hoped  that  the  creation  of  a  won- 
derful African  empire  might  in  the  long 
run  soothe  French  national  feeling.  We 
should  have  been  always  willing  to  come 
to  an  understanding  on  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  but  though  there  have  been 
lucky  statesmen  in  France  who  tried  such 
a  policy,  public  opinion  was  too  strong  for 
them.  French  people  preferred  to  sacri- 
fice the  main  ideas  on  which  their  repub- 
lican government  is  based  and  made  an 
alliance  with  Russia. 

Religious,  national,  and  political  op- 
pression in  Russia  against  Pole,  Jew, 
and  Finn,  against  workingman  and  in- 
tellectual, is  propped  up  by  the  help  of 
liberal  thinking  France,  whose  conser- 
vatism threw  a  Western  glamour  over 
Russian  ill-deeds. 

We  have  regretted  more  than  words 
can  say  it  that  France  has  annihilated 
herself  as  a  power  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  universe  by  making  herself 
a  tool  of  the  Russian  Juggernaut. 

We  read  in  the  papers  today  that  after 


a  small  frontier  engagement  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  the  signs  of  mourning  were 
taken  off  from  the  statues  representing 
Alsatian  towns  on  Parisian  squares. 

We  know  in  our  innermost  hearts  that 
they  will  have  to  be  attached  for  a  long 
time  to  come  to  those  three  emblems  of 
human  progress  for  which  France  is  sup- 
posed to  stand,  liberty,  fraternity,  equal- 
ity, if  our  arms  are  not  successful. 

We  realize  that  the  gallant  spirit  of 
the  French  people  has  furnished  the 
mainspring  which  has  made  this  war  pos- 
sible. 

We  honor  her  for  her  courage.  For  we 
know  well  enough  that  it  is  she  alone 
among  the  partners  who  runs  real  risks. 
We  know  that  she  is  not  moved  by  sordid 
motives.  But  as  we  know,  her  unforgiv- 
ing atttiude,  as  we  knew  that  she  was 
helping  Russia  and  egging  her  on  against 
us;  that  she  was  instigating  Britain  and 
Belgium  as  well  as  Serb  and  Rumanian, 
we  had  to  take  her  attitude  as  what  it 
was;  as  the  firm  policy  of  a  patriotic  and 
passionate  people,  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment when  they  could  wipe  out  the  mem- 
ory of  1870,  putting  nationality  to  the 
front,  sacrificing  their  own  ideals  of  hu- 
manity. 

Would  France  have  given  up  this  at- 
titude if  we  had  not  stood  by  our  Aus- 
trian ally?  Would  she  have  broken  her 
word  to  her  Russian  friend  if  we  had 
been  a  little  more  conciliatory? 

I  think  we  would  commit  a  libel  on 
French  honor  and  on  French  patriotism 
if  we  assumed  that  any  step  on  our  part 
could  have  prevented  her  from  trying  to 
redress  the  state  of  affair^  produced  by 
the  events  of  1871. 


Fate  of  the  Jews  in  Poland 


By  Georg  Brandes. 

[From  The  Day.   Nov.   29,   1014.] 

Georg  Rrandes,  Denmark's  critic  and  man  of  letteis,  has  lived  in  many 
European  countries  and  spent  the  year  18SG-87  in  Russian  Poland.  His  books 
on  "  Impressions  of  Poland  "  and  "  Impressions  of  Russia  "  show  his  interest 
in  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  Russian   Empire. 


THE  war  raging  in  and  out  of 
Europe  does  not  give  the  expe- 
rienced much  reason  to  hope.  The 
immense  mischief  daily  caused  by 
it  is  certain  enough.  The  benefits  which 
are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  it  and 
of  which  the  various  nations  dream  dif- 
ferently are  so  uncertain  that  they  can- 
not possibly  be  reckoned  upon.  Before 
those  whose  sympathy  was  with  the  deep 
national  misfortune  of  the  Polish  people, 
there  rose  the  image  of  the  reunion  and 
emancipation  of  this  tripartited  people 
under  extensive  autonomy,  and  most 
probably  under  the  protection  and  su- 
premacy of  a  great  power. 

For  the  present  we  are  far  away  from 
that  goal.  Poles  are  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity to  fight  in  the  Prussian,  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies,  against  each  other. 
Not  the  smallest  attempt  at  emancipa- 
tion has  been  made  either  in  Prussian 
Posen  or  in  the  Russian  "  Kingdom  "  or 
in  Austrian  (Jalicia.  We  might  even  say 
that  the  dismemberment  at  present  is 
going  deeper  than  ever,  as  it  is  now 
cleaving  the  minds  as  well. 

The  only  indication  of  a  future  union 
is  the  manifesto  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nikolai,  the  Russian  Field  Marshal,  to 
the  Poles,  issued  in  the  middle  of  August. 
It  began :  "  Poles,  the  hour  has  struck 
in  which  the  holy  dream  of  your  fathers 
and  grandfathers  may  be  fulfilled.  Let 
the  borders  cutting  asunder  the  Polish 
people  be  effaced;  let  them  unite  under 
the   sceptre   of   the    Czar.     Under    this 


sceptre  Poland  will  regenerate,  free  in 
religion,  language,  and  autonomy." 

And  it  ended  in  the  following  way: 
"  The  dawTi  of  a  new  life  is  beginning 
for  you.  In  this  dawn  let  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  symbol  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  people,  shine." 

How  clearly  this  manifesto,  with  its 
surprising  love  of  liberty,  its  pious  ref- 
erence to  the  cross,  bore  the  stamp  of 
having  been  enforced  by  circumstances, 
and  how  accustomed  one  had  become  to 
disregard  promises  from  the  Russian 
Government  of  full  constitutional  liberty 
and  the  like,  as  those  given  before  had 
not  meant  very  much  either  in  Finland 
or  in  Russia  itself.  Still  the  manifesto, 
as  a  sign  of  the  time,  was  well  apt  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  great  masses 
who  had  always  heard  the  authorities 
stamp  as  criminal  plots,  as  high  treason, 
what  was  now  suddenly  called  from  the 
supreme  place  "  the  holy  dream  of  the 
forefathers." 

The  purpose  of  the  proclamation  was 
probably,  above  all,  to  prevent  a  revolt 
in  Russian  Poland  the  moment  hostile 
troops  invaded  it.  On  the  Austrian 
Poles  the  manifesto  seems  to  have  failed 
to  produce  its  effect.  As  these  Poles  en- 
joy full  autonomy  in  Galicia,  and  for  a 
century  have  witnessed  the  severity  and 
cruelty  with  which  their  kinsmen  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  have  been  oppressed,  they 
received  the  proclamation  with  loufl  vows 
of  faithfulness  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
nay,  all  the  sokol  societies  which  in  time 
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of  peace  (keeping  a  decision  in  view) 
had  trained  their  members  in  pames  and 
the  use  of  arms,  placed  themselves  as 
Polish  legions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment apainst  the  Russians.  But  that 
was  not  all.  The  Ruthenian  inhabitants 
of  Galicia,  one-half  the  population  of  the 
country,  founded  a  League  for  the  Re- 
lease of  Ukraine  and  flooded  Europe 
from  the  25th  of  August  with  notifica- 
tions and  descriptions  hostile  to  Russia. 
The  founders  did  riot  withhold  their 
names.  They  are  D.  Donzow,  W.  Doro- 
schenko,  M.  Melenewsky,  A.  Skoropyss- 
Joltuchowsky,  N.  Zalizniak  and  A.  Zuk. 

And  it  has  very  soon  proved  that,  in 
spite  of  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  the  Czar,  at  any 
rate,  includes  East  Galicia  in  Poland  as 
little  as  the  inhabitants  are  regarded  or 
treated  as  Poles  or  Ruthenians.  The 
Russians  were  hardly  in  Lemberg,  before 
this  town  and  the  whol%  of  East  Ga- 
licia were  called  in  the  orders  of  the 
day  old  Russian  land  and  the  inhabitants 
described  as  Russians,  whom  their  broth- 
ers had  now  come  to  set  free. 

What  impression  the  imperial  mani- 
festo made  in  Posen  can  scarcely  be 
proved,  as  each  hostile  remark  against 
Prussia  would  have  been  punished  as 
high  treason. 

The  German  Emperor  has,  however, 
no  less  than  the  Russian  Czar,  been 
courting  the  favor  of  the  Poles  and 
trying  to  win  them  through  promises. 
One  month  after  the  issue  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto,  a  proclamation  from  von 
Morgen,  the  German  IJeutenant  Gen- 
eral, was  displayed  in  the  Governments 
of  Lomza  and  Warsaw.  In  this  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  to  be  found:  "  Arise 
and  drive  away  with  me  those  Russian 
barbarians  who  made  you  slaves;  drive 
them  out  of  your  beautiful  country, 
which  shall  now  regain  her  political  and 
religious  liberty.  That  is  the  will  of  my 
mighty  and  gracious  King."  Knowing 
the  passion  with  which  the  Poles  have 
hitherto  been  driven  away  from  their 
soil  and  persecuted  because  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  learn  from  this  proclamation 


that  the  German  Government  has  felt 
the  necessity  of  outbidding  the  Czar. 

As  far  as  may  be  seen,  the  Czar's  man- 
ifesto made  very  little  impression  on  the 
intellectual  in  Russian  Poland,  who,  of 
course,  received  it  with  much  suspicion. 
The  masses  in  Russian,  as  in  Austrian, 
Poland  have  for  some  time  stood  pas- 
sionately against  each  other,  hurling  ac- 
cusations of  treason  to  the  holy  cause 
of  their  native  country,  until  a  new  party 
has  now  been  formed  which  is  politically 
most  unripe,  but  for  that  very  reason 
has  an  enormous  extension.  Its  password 
is  this:  "We  do  not  want  to  hear  of 
Russia  or  of  Austria;  we  only  want  one 
thing:  the  Polish  State  without  guard- 
ianship from  any  side."  In  other  words, 
we  want  the  quite  impossible.  Political 
oppression  for  almost  one  and  one-half 
centuries  brings  its  own  punishment  to 
a  people.  In  such  a  people  political  skill 
too  easily  becomes  local  patriotism,  or 
it  remains  in  the  state  of  innocence. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  begin  singing: 
Polonia  fard  de  se?  That  Poland  cannot 
become  free  by  itself  is  evident  to  any- 
body who  has  any  political  idea. 

Still  I  am  inclined  to  say,  never  mind 
the  forms  which  the  Polish  independence 
and  thirst  of  liberty  are  taking:  they 
seem  to  pass  like  a  purifying  storm 
through  all  Polish  minds.  Many  times 
before  this  has  a  glorious  future  risen 
before  the  Poles — 1812,  when  Napoleon 
began  the  second  Polish  campaign;  1830, 
when  the  Poles  were  buoyed  up  by  the 
sympathy  of  Europe;  1848  and  1863.  But 
hardly  has  a  change  of  established  condi- 
tions appeared  so  possible  and  painful 
barriers  so  near  the  point  of  falling,  as 
in  this  great  and  dreadful  crisis. 

He  who  for  a  generation  has  been 
busy  with  Polish  and  Russian  affairs  can 
therefore,  without  much  difficulty,  im- 
agine how  many  young  Polish  hearts  are 
now  beating  and  burning  with  hope,  ex- 
pectation and  the  most  noble  aspirations. 

Nevertheless,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Russian  Poland  is  at  present  more  des- 
perate than  it  has  ever  been  before,  dur- 
ing war  and  revolt;  and  this  is  not  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  conditions  or  the 
horror  of  the  situation,  but  is  due  to  the 
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Poles  themselves,  to  the  overstimulation 
of  the  national  feeling  which  sends  forth 
its  breath  of  madness  all  over  Europe 
and  now  whirls  round  in  Polish  brains  to 
drive  out  magnanimity  and  humanity, 
not  to  speak  of  reason,  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  no  jubilee  in  Europe  in  the 
year  1914. 

I  dare  truthfully  say  that  for  no  other 
people  have  I  felt  the  enthusiasm  that  I 
have  felt  for  the  Poles.  I  have  revealed 
this  feeling  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  the  order  of  the  day,  and  only  very 
few  shared  my  sentiments.  I  pronounced 
this  feeling  long  ago,  but  it  had  slight 
effect  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Poles  to  my  writings  about  them  or  in 
winning  their  thanks.  The  Poles  did  not 
discover  my  book  about  them  till  ten 
years  after  it  had  appeared,  and  when 
it  had  been  by  chance  translated  into 
German.  To  Avrite  in  Danish  is  as  a  rule 
to  write  in  water. 

It  would  be  very  ungrateful  of  me,  on 
this  occasion,  when  I  am  obliged  to  use 
sharp  words  to  the  Poles,  not  to  remem- 
ber the  indescribable  affection  and  kind- 
ness they  have  shown  me  in  Russian 
Poland  as  well  as  in  Austrian  Poland. 
Among  them  I  have  found  quite  incom- 
parable friends. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  therefore  re- 
fused to  say  an  unkind,  not  to  mention 
an  offensive  word.  As  far  back  as  in 
1898  I  refused  so  absolutely  to  make 
myself  the  advocate  of  the  Ruthenians 
against  them  that  the  Ruthenian  leaders 
became  my  bitter  enemies,  who  never 
tired  of  attacking  me,  and  I  was  mute 
as  a  fish  when  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson, 
not  long  before  his  death,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Ruthenians,  attacked  the 
Poles,  fortunately  for  them  with  such 
unreasonable  exaggerations  that  the  at- 
tacks did  no  harm.  (Bjornson  main- 
tained that  the  Pole  as  such  was  the 
devil  himself  as  the  Middle  Ages  had 
imagined  him.)  I  knew  better  than 
Bjornson  what  might  be  said  against 
electioneering  and  pressure  on  electors 
in  Galicia,  but  I  remained  silent  because 
I  considered  it  unworthy  to  attack  a 
people  which  was  in  such  a  difficult  po- 


sition and  which  was  able  to  defend 
many  minor  injustices  committed  by  it 
as  self-defense.  I  considered  it  especial- 
ly impossible  for  me  to  attack  the  Poles 
to  whom  I  was  bound  by  honor  and  to- 
ward whom  I  bore  the  warmest,  most 
sincere  sympathy. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  light  heart  that 
I  write  these  lines. 

Denial  of  the  rights  of  man  to  Jewish 
subjects  belongs  to  the  nature  of  Russia. 
Now  and  then  Europe  has  been  startled 
when  an  uncommon  massacre  of  innocent 
Jews  has  taken  place,  as  in  Kishineff, 
but  all  have  known  and  know  that  Russia 
stows  her  Jewish  population  together  in 
the  Polish  outskirts  of  the  realm,  stows 
them  together  so  tightly  that  they  can 
neither  live  nor  die,  denies  them  the  lib- 
erty of  moving,  the  liberty  of  studying, 
even  the  right  of  school — and  university 
— education  beyond  a  certain  (too  small) 
percentage.  Only  such  Jews  who  hold 
a  university  degree  are  allowed  to  live 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Empire.  No  young 
Jewish  woman  is  allowed  to  take  up  her 
abode  near  the  universities  in  Petrograd 
or  Moscow,  unless  she  has  been  enrolled 
as  a  prostitute,  and  it  has  happened  that 
the  police  have  made  their  appearance 
and  accused  her  of  forgery,  complaining 
that  she  did  not  carry  on  her  profession, 
but  was  reading  scientific  books  instead. 
If  a  man  is,  for  instance,  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  he  may  take  up  his  abode  in 
Moscow;  in  case  he  is  married  his  wife 
may  live  there  with  him.  But  if  the 
couple  has  a  two-year-old  child,  the 
mother  is  not  allowed  to  take  it  with  her 
into  the  railway  carriage  and  let  it  live 
with  her  in  the  capital.  For  the  child 
has  no  right  to  live  there.  If  this  right 
is  wanted  a  detailed  petition  must  be 
sent  in  to  the  Governor  General,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  grant  or  refuse  it. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases  where  plunder 
and  murder  of  a  Jewish  population  in 
Russia  have  taken  place,  the  outrages 
have  partly  been  excused,  or  at  any  rate 
explained,  through  the  almost  incompre- 
hensible ignorance  of  the  peasants.  Rus- 
sia's most  famous  political  e<fonomist, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  a  great  estate 
owner,   has  told   me   himself   that   when 
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the  elections  to  the  First  Duma  took 
place  he  was  informed  that  each  of  the 
peasants  on  his  estate  had  voted  for  him- 
self. He  asked  them,  surprised,  what 
they  meant,  and  explained  to  them  that 
in  this  way  none  of  them  could  be 
elected;  but  they  answered  with  the 
question,  "  Does  not  each  Deputy  get  so 
many  rubles  a  day?  Yes.  And  do  you 
think  that  we  should  let  so  much  money 
go  to  another  if  we,  perhaps,  might  get 
it  ourselves?  " 

The  same  prominent  estate  owner  told 
me  that  one  day  he  asked  some  of  his 
peasants  if  they  really  had  partaken  in 
a  Pogrom  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighboring  parish — he  could  not  believe 
it,  as  they  looked  so  good-natured.  To 
his  astonishment  they  answered  yes,  and 
when  he  asked  them  about  the  reason 
they  replied:  "You  know  it  very  well." 
They  then  explained  that  they  had  killed 
these  Jews  because  the  Jews  had  killed 
their  Saviour.  He:  "  But  that  was  so 
long  ago  and  it  was  not  they  who  did  it 
and  it  did  not  happen  in  this  country." 
To  which  they,  again  astonished,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Was  it  long  ago  ?  We  thought 
it  was  last  week."  It  appeared  that 
they  had  understood  from  the  priest's 
explanation  that  the  crucifixion  had 
taken  place  then  and  there. 

Under  such  conditions  one  is  not  sur- 
prised by  any  outrage.  But  to  see  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  spread  in  Russian 
Poland,  where  people  understand  how  to 
read  and  write,  that  must  surely  fill 
one  with  wonder.  The  great  number  of 
Jews  in  the  old  Polish  Kingdom  orig- 
inated in  the  days  of  Casimir  the  Great 
(1309-1370,)  who  out  of  love  for  his  con- 
cubine, Esther,  opened  his  country  to  the 
Jews  and  made  conditions  favorable  for 
them.  Since  then  the  number  has  in- 
creased, as  the  Czars  locked  up  all  their 
Jewish  subjects  there.  So  they  have 
been  living  separated  and  with  a  speoial 
dress  like  the  Jews  of  Denmark  at  the 
time  of  Holberg.  They  have,  however, 
felt  and  suffered  as  Polish  patriots.  As 
early  as  1794  a  regiment  of  Jewish  vol- 
unteers fought  under  Kosciusko;  their 
Colonel  fell  in  1809.  In  1830  the  shallow 
Polish  national  Government  refused  the 


Jews'  petition  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
army.  As  they  then  ventured  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Polish  public  schools 
Nicholas  I.  punished  them,  allowing  36,- 
000  families  to  be  carried  away  to  the 
steppes  of  South  Russia,  where  the  reg- 
ulation for  the  enlistment  of  children 
overtook  them.  All  their  small  boys 
from  the  age  of  6  years  were  sent  to 
Archangel  in  Cossack  custody  to  be 
trained  as  sailors.  They  died  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  way. 

The  evils  which  befell  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Poland  regardless  of  their  creed 
for  some  time  suppressed  the  hatred  of 
the  Jews  which  is  always  lurking  in  the 
masses.  The  great  men  of  Poland 
checked  its  development.  Adam  Mickie- 
wicz,  Poland's  greatest  author,  went  so  far 
that  in  his  chief  work,  Poland's  national 
epic,  "Pan  Tadeusz "  (18.34)  he  makes 
a  Jewish  innkeeper  one  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic leading  characters.  He  is  intro- 
duced in  the  fourth  canto  as  a  genius  in 
music,  the  great  master  of  the  national 
instrument,  the  cymbal;  and  Mickiewicz 
makes  the  culmination  of  his  poem  the 
moment  when  Jankiel  before  Dombrow- 
ski  himself  plays  the  Dombrowski 
marche,  symbolical  of  the  whole  history 
of  Poland  from  1791-1812,  the  year  in 
which  the  poem  takes  place,  the  Napoleon 
year. 

In  the  year  1860  the  equalization  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Catholics  was  a  reality 
in  Warsaw,  and  when,  in  February,  1861, 
at  two  large  public  places  in  Warsaw, 
the  Russians  had  .shot  on  the  kneeling 
masses  singing  the  national  anthem, 
("  Zdymem  pozarow,")  the  Jews  felt  im- 
pelled to  show  their  national  feeling 
through  an  unmistakable  manifestation. 

In  masses  they  accompanied  their 
rabbis  into  the  Catholic  churches  just  as 
the  Christians  in  crowds  entered  the  syn- 
agogues to  sing  the  same  hymn. 

This  last  feature,  the  processions  of 
the  two  creeds  into  each  other's  churches 
singing  the  same  song,  made  such  an 
impression  on  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  great 
Scandinavian  poet,  that  again  and  again 
he  returned  in  his  conversations  to  this 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
experiences  he  had  ever  had. 

And  now  under  the  whirlstorm  of 
madness  which  nationalism  has  driven 
across  Europe,  all  this  is  lost;  nay,  from 
a  religious  reconciliation  it  has  been 
turned  into  flaming  hatred  between  the 
races. 

II. 

In  1912  the  election  of  a  Deputy  to 
the  Duma  was  to  take  place  in  Warsaw. 
The  population  of  the  town  consists  of 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand. As  among  them  there  are  300,000 
Jews,  the  majority  of  the  electors,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  that  majority  to  elect  a 
Jewish  Deputy.  Because  of  their  Polish 
national  feeling,  however,  they  gave  up 
this  right,  as  they  wanted  Warsaw,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  who  not  only 
in  spirit,  but  also  by  race,  was  a  Pole. 
Of  the  Polish  committee  they  only  de- 
manded that  the  party  concerned  be  no 
enemy  to  the  Jews.  It  proved,  however, 
that  the  committee  in  its  arrogance  would 
not  deal  with  them  at  all  and  proposed 
Kucharschewski,  a  pronounced  anti- 
Semitic  candidate  and  a  man  who  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  desired  the  election 
to  the  Duma  only  to  work  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews  of  Poland.  By 
the  way,  it  is  strange  to  notice  how  the 
word  "  exterminate,"  which  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  days  of  Bismarck  and  Eduard 
von  Hartmann  as  Ausrotten  was  subject 
to  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  the 
Poles,  has  now  come  to  honor,  and  how 
easily  it  passes  their  lips. 

As  the  Jews,  of  course,  could  not  vote 
on  such  a  man,  they  urgently  asked  the 
committee  to  propose  another  candidate 
not  inimical  to  them.  This  reasonable 
request  was  refused  with  coarseness  and 
Kucharschewski's  candidacy  maintained. 
Because  of  that  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  look  about  for  another  candidate  of 
Polish  family  who  was  fit  for  the  posi- 
tion and  was  not  hostile  to  them.  In 
spite  of  numerous  applications,  they  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  such  a  man;  at 
the  last  moment,  when  all  attempts  had 
failed,  Jagello,  the  Social  Democrat,  de- 


clared himself  willing  to  accept  the  can- 
didacy of  the  Jews. 

The  only  thing  in  his  favor  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  of  pure  Polish  blood. 
As  their  leading  men  all  belong  to  the 
higher  middle  class,  they  did  not  share 
his  views.  But  the  state  of  affairs  forced 
them  to  support  him.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  to  maintain  that  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  Jewish  race  was  conserv- 
ative, but  foolish  politics,  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  conservative  instincts  of 
the  race,  forced  it  to  cast  its  lot  with 
the  most  extreme  elements  of  the  opposi- 
tion.    It  has  proved  true  here. 

Jagello  was  elected. 

The  leading  men  in  Russian  Poland, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the 
whole  new  century,  had  fought  against 
the  Jews,  although  secretly,  for  fear  they 
should  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  of  Europe,  used  this 
electoral  victory  of  the  Jews,  which  had 
been  forced  upon  them,  to  throw  off  the 
mask  and  openly  act  as  their  passionate 
enemies.  The  so-called  co-operative 
movement  developed  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  in  itself  nothing  but 
a  fight  against  the  Jewish  commerce, 
under  a  different  name,  now  changed  into 
a  systematic  and  cruelly  effected  boy- 
cotting of  the  Jewish  population.  In 
private  as  in  public  life,  the  openly  pro- 
nounced password  was:  not  to  buy  from 
Jews,  not  to  associate  with  Jews. 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  marched 
the  intelligence  of  Poland,  among  others 
some  of  its  most  famous  authors,  avowed 
free  thinkers  as  Nemojewski,  nay,  as 
Alexander  Swientochowski.  Literary  life 
Ijresents  many  changes,  metamorphoses, 
which  in  thoroughness  are  not  very 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Ovid.  A  good 
deal  is  accessary  to  make  one  who  for 
one-half  century  has  witnessed  the  want 
of  character  among  wi-iters  feel  even  the 
the  slightest  surprise.  But  I  should 
willingly  have  sworn  that  I  should  never 
have  lived  to  see  Alexander  Swientochow- 
ski  a  nationalist,  he  the  most  un- 
compromising adversary  of  nationalism, 
who  endured  a  good  deal  for  his  Convic- 
tion, to  see  the  poet  of  "  Chawa  Rubin  " 
an  anti-Semitic  chief.    Not  only  does  all 
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t\.  .  Alexander  Swientochowski  wrote  rise 
afirainst  him,  but  also  the  words,  the  pow- 
erful words,  which  issued  from  his 
mouth  in  his  palmy  days. 

The  whole  Polish  press  placed  itself  at 
the  disposal  of  this  movement.  Young 
Polish  louts  were  posted  outside  the 
Jewish  shops  and  ill-treated  the  Christian 
women  and  children  who  wanted  to  buy 
there.  By  mean^  of  the  well-known  Du- 
mowski  a  new  paper,  Dwa  Groszi,  was 
started,  which  simply  urged  pogroms.  It 
soon  came  to  bloody  struggles.  Polish 
undergraduates  killed  an  old  Jew  in  the 
Sliska  Street  in  Warsaw.  In  the  little 
town  of  Welun  peasants  poured  naphtha 
on  the  house  of  a  Jew  and  put  fire  to  it, 
burning  a  large  family.  Similar  acts  oc- 
curred in  several  other  places,  until  the 
Russian  Government  stopped  this  pogfrom 
movement  in  order  to  prevent  the  Polish 
nationalism  frcm  getting  stronger. 

The  Polish  priests  in  the  villages  in- 
cited the  people  from  the  pulpit  to  boy- 
cotting of  and  war  against  the  Jews. 
After  the  sentence  in  the  Beilis  action 
the  Polish  newspapers  were  almost  alone 
in  publishing  on  circulars  the  informa- 
tion that  Beilis  had  been  acquitted,  but 
that  the  existence  of  religious  murder 
had  been  satisfactorily  proved.  Nay,  the 
free  thinker,  Nemojewski,  wrote  a  book, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  monstrous 
lie  that  Jewish  religious  murders  are 
facts,  and  traveled  all  over  the  country 
with  an  agitatorial  lecture  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Jews 
in  Russian  Poland  turned  to  the  few  men 
whose  names  were  so  esteemed  or  whose 
characters  were  so  unimpeachable  that 
their  words  could  not  be  unheeded. 

Ladislas  Mickiewicz,  the  excellent  son 
of  the  great  Mickiewicz,  who  had  passed 
his  whole  life  in  Paris,  first  as  a  pub- 
lisher and  translator  of  the  works  of  his 
father,  and  then  as  a  Polish  patriotic  au- 
thor, convened,  together  with  some  other 
prominent  men,  a  great  meeting  at  War- 
saw to  restore  the  inner  peace.  In  vain 
he  begged  and  besought  his  countrymen, 
who  had  enemies  enough  otherwise,  not 
to  act  as  enemies  of  the  Jews,  who  had 


always   been    their   friends.     No    Polish 
newspaper  gave  any  report  of  his  speech. 

All  this  took  place  before  the  war. 
The  provisional  result  was  the  economic 
destruction  of  the  Russian-Polish  Jews. 
But  now  during  the  war  the  glow  of  the 
bloody  hatred  of  the  Jews  has  blazed  out 
in  far  stronger  flames  and  the  Russian 
Government  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to 
subdue  or  quench  the  fire. 

During  the  mobilization  several  Polish 
newspapers,  for  instance.  The  Glos 
Lubelski,  brought  the  alarming  news  in 
lieavy  type:  "  In  England  great  pogroms 
against  the  Jews.  The  English  Govern- 
ment does  not  check  them."  The  paper 
was  conscious  of  the  lie.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  to  set  an  example  to  follow. 

When  the  lack  of  gold  and  silver  be- 
gan to  be  felt  the  Polish  newspapers  ac- 
cused tlie  Jews  of  hiding  the  valuable 
metals.  On  closer  examination,  it  was 
found  that  many  non-Jewish  business 
people  (for  instance,  Ignaschewski  in 
Lublin,  a  very  rich  Pole)  were  withhold- 
ing whole  bags  full  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  for  which  they  were  punished 
rather  severely;  but  this  was  not  proved 
against  a  single  Jew. 

Furthermore,  the  Jews  were,  among 
other  things,  accused  of  having  smuggled 
in  a  coffin  1,500,000  rubles  in  gold  into 
Germany;  and  the  protest  against  the  ac- 
cusation entered  by  the  representatives 
and  ministers  of  the  Jewish  congregation 
at  Warsaw  was  printed  in  Russian  pa- 
pers, but  not  in  a  single  Polish  one. 

All  these  things  were  preparations  for 
pogroms;  but  'many  others  were  made. 
The  anti-Semites  printed  a  proclamation 
in  Yiddish  in  which  the  Jews  were  called 
upon  to  revolt  against  Russia;  they  took 
care  that  this  proclamation  was  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  unsuspecting  Jews  in 
the  streets  of  the  different  towns;  those 
who  had  distributed  the  papers  denounced 
the  party  concerned  to  the  police.  Every- 
body upon  whom  the  proclamation  was 
found  was  shot. 

At  last  the  Jews  were,  as  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  both  in  word  and  writing  ac- 
cused of  having  poisoned  the  wells.  If 
some  Cossacks  or  other  Russian  soldiers 
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died,  the  Poles  accused  the  Jews  of  hav- 
ing caused  their  death. 

The  chief  accusation  was,  however,  the 
accusation  of  espionage,  which  obtained 
general  credence  and  was  used  both  when 
Austrian  troops  came  to  some  town  or 
village  and  when  Russian  troops  expelled 
the  Austrians.  The  result  was  the  same. 
A  suitable  number  of  Jews  were  consci- 
entiously shot  by  the  Russians  as  well  as 
by  the  Austrians.  There  are,  however, 
lists  of  those  who  really  have  been  un- 
masked as  spies.  A  Potocki  was  among 
them,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  with  his  life; 
but  no  Jewish  name  is  found  on  these 
lists. 

The  accusation  is,  however,  always  be- 
lieved, as  the  Jew  has,  for  about  two 
thousand  years,  been  characterized  as 
Judas. 

The  legend  about  Judas  may  without 
exaggeration  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most  foolish  legends  of  antiquity;  that  it 
has  been  believed  is  one  proof  among 
thousands  of  the  indescribable  simplicity 
of  mankind.  Few  legends  carry  like  it 
the  stamp  of  lie  on  their  faces  and  few 
legends  have  millennium  after  millen- 
nium caused  so  many  evils  and  horrors. 
It  has  tortured  and  murdered  by  hundred 
thousands. 

According  to  the  supposition  the  story 
is  impossible.  The  supposition  is  that  a 
man  in  possession  of  superhuman  attri- 
butes, a  god  or  a  demi-god,  day  after  day 
goes  about  and  speaks  in  the  open  air 
in  a  town  and  its  neighborhood.  So  little 
does  he  make  a  secret  of  his  doings  that 
a  short  time  before  he  had  made  his  en- 
try at  broad  daylight,  welcomed  with  ex- 
ultation by  the  whole  population.  He  is 
known  by  each  and  all,  by  each  woman 
and  each  child.  So  little  does  he  want  to 
hide  that  he  walks  about  accompanied 
by  his  disciples,  preaching  day  and  night, 
sleeping  among  them.  And  to  think  it 
should  be  necessary  to  buy  one  of  his 
disciples  to  denounce  him  and  deliver 
him,  to  betray  him,  and  that — for  the 
sake  of  the  effect — with  a  kiss!  Indeed 
if  he  had  hidden  in  some  cellar,  then 
there  would  be  some  meaning  in  it; 
but  as  things  are,  those  who  seek  him 


need  only  ask:  which  of  you  is  Jesi'j? 
He  would  not  have  tried  to  deny  his 
name. 

Judas  is  then  not  only  quite  superflu- 
ous, but  an  absurdity,  the  origin  of  which 
is  to  be  foynd  in  the  desire  to  place  the 
black  traitor  opposite  the  white  hero  of 
light  and  in  the  hatred  of  Jews  arising 
among  the  first  Gentile  Christians,  who 
later  made  the  world  forget  that  not  only 
this  straw-doll,  Judas,  but  also  Jesus 
and  all  the  Apostles,  all  the  Disciples  and 
all  the  evangelists  were  Jews. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  conception  of  the 
rude  masses  this  Judas — as  he  was  called 
— has  become  the  Jew,  the  typical  Jew, 
the  traitor,  and  the  spy. 

Still  as  late  as  in  the  last  decennium 
of  the  last  century,  Capt.  Alfred  Drey- 
fus fell  a  victim  to  this  old  foolish  legend. 

And  now  it  is  again  rehashed  against 
the  Jews  in  Russian  Poland. 

The  pogroms  have,  by  virtue  of  these 
Judas  accusations  and  the  many  other 
dreadful  accusations,  spread  all  over  Rus- 
sian Poland  and  there  they  are  spread- 
ing more  and  more,  while  Galicia  as  well 
as  Posen  has  proved  susceptible  to  the 
incitations  which  have  not  failed.  Many 
hundreds  of  innocent  people  have  fallen 
victims  to  them. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  from  many: 

In  the  town  of  Bechava,  conquered  by 
the  Austrians,  the  Polish  leaders,  among 
whom  was  a  very  well-known  estate 
owner,  applied  to  the  Austrian  comman- 
dant, accusing  the  Jews  of  secret  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  Army.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  Austrians  killed  a 
67-year-old  man  called  Wallstein,  and 
his  17-year-old  son.  When,  after  a  short 
time,  the  Austrians  were  driven  away, 
the  same  estate  owner  accused  the  Jews 
of  the  town  to  the  Russian  commandant 
of  being  in  communication  with  the  Aus- 
trians, having  delivered  to  them  all  pro- 
visions for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the 
Russians  of  them.  In  consequence  of  his 
accusation,  many  Jews  were  shot  and 
their  houses  burned  down. 

In  the  towns  of  Janow  and  Krasnik 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  put  out 
mines    to    destroy    the    Russians.      The 
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Jews,  and  amonfif  them  many  children, 
were  hanj^ed  on  the  telegraph  poles,  and 
the  two  towns  destroyed. 

The  town  of  Samosch  was  conquered 
by  the  Austrian  Sokol  troops,  those  beau- 
tiful slender  people  whom  you  do  not 
forgfet  when  once  you  have  seen  them 
train  in  the  capital  of  Galicia.  When 
they  were  driven  away  from  the  Rus- 
sian Army  the  Poles  accused  the  Jews 
of  the  town  of  having  been  the  accom- 
plices of  the  Austrians.  Twelve  Jews 
were  arrested.  When  they  denied  ihe 
charge  they  were  sentenced  to  death. 
Five  of  them  had  been  already  hanged, 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  execution  a 
Russian  priest,  carrying  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  in  his  hand,  appeared  and  with 
his  hand  on  this  image  took  the  oath  that 
the  Jews  were  innocent  and  that  the  ac- 
cusation was  all  an  outcome  of  Polisn 
hatred  of  the  Jews.  He  proved  that  the 
Poles  of  the  town  themselves  had  sup- 
ported the  Austrians  and  that  even  a 
telephone  connection  with  Lemberg  cou'.d 
be  found.  The  seven  Jews  were  then  set 
free;  five  had  already  ben  hanged. 

In  the  town  of  Jusefow,  the  Jews 
were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
wells  through  which  hundreds  of  Cos- 
sacks had  lost  their  lives.  Seventy-eight 
Jews  were  killed,  many  women  were  rav- 
ished, and  houses  and  shops  plundered. 

Similar  events  happened  and  still  hap- 
pen daily  by  hundreds.  Greater  or  small- 
er pogroms  with  murder,  rape,  and  plun- 
der have  thus  taken  place  in  the  districts 
of  Warsaw,  Random,  Petrikow,  and 
Kelts. 

Only  a  few  Russian  Governors,  such  as 
Korff,  in  Warsaw;  Kelepowski,  in  Lub- 
lin, and  the  Governors  of  Wilna,  Petri- 
kow, and  Grodno  have  spoken,  although 
too  late,  against  the  pogroms,  but  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  Poles  take  these 
warnings  seriously. 

Eyewitnesses  have  told  me  about  Jew- 
ish soldiers  in  the  different  lazarets  who 
have  turned  mad,  not  through  the  un- 
avoidable horrors  of  the  war,  but  be- 
cause of  the  pogroms  they  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  towns  they  have  passed. 
They  mistake  those  they  have  seen  mur- 
dered for  their  own  relations;  they  im- 


agine they  see  their  own  mothers,  sisters, 
or  beloved  ones  in  that  plight  They  are 
always  raving  about  the  same  thing. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Jews  by  the  Rus- 
sian-Polish anti-Semites  is  the  more  in- 
vidious under  these  circumstances,  as 
oOO,OOU  Jewish  soldiers,  among  them 
many  volunteers,  are  serving  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  and  as  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  army  and  the  Red  Cross  hitherto 
has  been  immeasurable.  In  the  great 
congregations  are  special  hospitals  for 
Russian  soldiers — regardless  of  their 
creed — founded  by  Jews  and  with  Jew- 
ish money.  Not  a  few  Jewish  soldiers 
have  already  won  the  highest  military 
distinctions,  nay,  a  few  of  them  have 
even  received  them  from  Mr.  Rennen- 
kampf,  the  Commander  in  Chief  him- 
self, who  used  to  be  a  zealous  anti-Se- 
mite, as  the  Russian  Court  on  the  whole 
is  passionately  anti-Semitic.  The  mani- 
festo from  the  Czar  To  my  dear  Jewish 
subjects,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
French  newspapers,  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  fabrication. 

While  the  usual  accusation  against  the 
Jews  in  Russian  Poland  was  that  of 
sympathizing  with  the  Russians — for 
which  they  have  no  special  reason — Mr. 
A.  Warinski,  who  in  Russia  is  classed 
among  the  black  ones,  also  called  the 
true  Russians — in  "  Politiken  "  has  made 
the  charge  against  them  that  the  Ger- 
man attempts  of  gaining  the  Poles  "  have 
only  had  the  effect  desired  on  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  Jews,  as  these  elements, 
because  of  psychological  relation  with 
the  Prussians,  feel  disposed  to  place 
themselves  at  the  side  of  Germany." 
This  accusation  and  the  arguments  for 
it  might  express  the  culmination.  The 
Jew  shall  and  must  be  Judas.  If  it  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  one  way  the  op- 
posite way  is  tried.  Mr.  Warinski  does 
not  say  one  word  about  how  many  Jews 
have  gone  into  the  war  as  volunteers  out 
of  pure  enthusiasm  for  Poland.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  believe,  as  I  for  my 
part  cannot  believe,  that  the  last  out- 
crop of  nationalism  in  Russian  Poland  is 
more  than  a  temporary  epidemic. 

How  could  Russian  Poles  in  the  long 
run  be  unfaithful  to  the  only  powers  they 
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have  been  able  to  appeal  to,  the  only 
powers  which  took  an  interest  in  them? 
How  can  they  who  are  fighting  for  their 
liberty  after  so  many  years'  ill-treat- 
ment be  willing  to  seize  an  opportunity 
to  ill-treat  the  only  people  who  (to  its 
misfortune)  is  in  their  power,  the  only 
people  who  have  suffered  far  more  and 
twenty  times  as  long  as  they  themselves; 
and  the  only  ones  who  are  too  strong  to 
be  destroyed  through  any  ill-treatment? 
How  can  the  Poles,  who  were  at  times 
ruined  as  a  State  through  the  treachery 
of  their  own  men,  want  to  fling  out  the 
accusation  of  treason  against  a  tribe 
which  has  never  betrayed  itself  and  which 
even  in  the  deepest  abasement  never  be- 
trayed the  only  Slavic  tribe  who  in  the 
Middle  Ages  gave  a  refuge  to  its  chil- 
dien? 

I  suppose  that  the  Poles  will  maintain 
against  this  appeal  to  them  that  I,  whom 
the  Ruthenians  could  never  bring  to  make 
any  attack  on  them,  am  now,  because  of 
my  descent,  speaking  in  favor  of  a  mat- 
ter, which  is  very  unpleasant  to  them. 
My  personal  descent  has  so  little  influ- 
enced my  proceedings  and  way  of  think- 
ing that  during  the  whole  of  my  public 
life  I  have  been  subject  to  continual  at- 


tacks in  national  Jewish  periodicals  and 
newspapers  as  the  man  who  denied  com- 
munity of  descent  and  supposed  com- 
munity of  faith. 

This  Spring  during  my  stay  in  Amer- 
ica I  was  continually  attacked  in  the 
American  Jewish  papers  as  the  callous 
denier  of  the  Jews.  It  was  nonsense,  as 
is  most  of  that  which  appears  in  print, 
but  it  proves  at  least  that  it  is  not  on 
behalf  of  my  blood  but  on  behalf  of  my 
mind  that  I  speak  on  this  occasion.  My 
sympathy  is  not  with  the  Jews  as  Jews, 
but  as  the  suppressed  and  ill-treated. 

I  am  the  man  who  a  generation  ago 
wrote:  "  We  love  Poland,  not  in  the  same 
way  that  we  love  Germany  or  France 
or  England,  but  as  we  love  liberty.  For 
what  is  to  love  Poland  but  to  love  lib- 
erty, to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  mis- 
fortune and  to  admire  courage  and  com- 
bative enthusiasm?  Poland  is  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  which  the  supreme  among 
mankind  have  loved  and  for  which  they 
have  fought." 

These  were  my  words  and  hitherto  I 
have  adhered  to  them. 

Shall  I  have  to  feel  ashamed  of  having 
written  them,  now  that  Poland's  future  is 
being  decided?       GEORG  BRANDES. 


Commercial  Treaties  After  the  War 


Bv  P.  Maslov. 


[From  Ruaskia   Vedotnosti.    No.   207.   Sept.   10,    (2.",.)    11)14] 


FOR  reasons  beyond  my  control,*  I 
am  unable  as  a  member  of  the 
Free  Economic  Association!  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  raising  money  by  taxa- 
tion for  the  war  expenditures.  The  po- 
litical group  to  which  I  belong  may  not 
give  full  expression  to  its  views.  What 
follows  is  my  personal  opinion  shared  by 
several  men. 

The  attack  by  Germany  is  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  democracy  of  France  and 
Belgium,  it  not  only  threatens  a  political 
dictatorship  by  the  Prussian  nobility  over 
Europe,  but  is  a  danger  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  these.  For  the  first 
time  Europe  is  in  peril  of  having  her 
commercial  treaties  determined  by  the 
sword.  Up  to  this  time  even  the  smaller 
countries  have  been  saved  from  such  a 
violent  course,  and  European  capital  has 
been  obliged  to  restrict  itself  to  the  op- 
pression of  Asiatic  countries.  Now  for 
the  first  time — in  case  of  a  German  vic- 
tory— Europe  stands  in  danger  of  having 
her  commercial  arrangements  forced 
upon  her  by  an  iron  hand,  and  is  threat- 
ened with  being  turned  into  a  German 


•  Mr,  Maslov,  who  is  a  well-known  Rus.sian 
economist,  was  arrested  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  on  suspicion  of  not  being 
loyal  enough. — Tran.slator. 

t  The  Russian  Free  Economic  Association 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  scientific  bodies  of  Rus- 
sia. It  considers  at  its  meetings  proposed 
taxation  and  various  questions  of  economic 
policy.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  proposed 
new  taxes  should  have  provoked  ardent  dis- 
cussion In  this  association.  How  the  war 
taxes  should  be  levied  (direct  versus  indi- 
rect taxation)  and  who  shall  be  the  tax- 
pa.vers.  were  among  the  chief  topics  dis- 
cussed at  its  recent  meetings. — Translator. 


colony.  For  in  the  case  of  a  German  vic- 
tory no  power  in  Europe  will  be  able  to 
withstand  Germany.  And  Germany  will 
deal  without  ceremony  even  with  Austria. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  German 
defeat,  the  foremost  capitalistic  country, 
Great  Britain,  .Tiay  not  menace  Europe 
for  two  reasons:  First,  Great  Britain 
holds  to  the  policy  of  free  trade;  second — 
and  this  is  the  main  point — she  cannot 
support  with  armed  force  her  policy  as 
against  her  allies. 

In  the  meantime  the  danger  indicated 
above  threatens  economically  backward 
Russia;  her  agricultural  population  may 
be  ruined,  her  industries  may  be  de- 
stroyed. An  unprecedented  situation  has 
arisen  for  Russia.  All  the  social  classes 
of  the  empire  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  repulse  of  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser. 
The  working  class  is  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  existence  of  Russian  indus- 
tries as  are  the  employers.  The  peas- 
ants are  in  no  lesser  degree  interested  in 
the  development  of  agriculture;  the  kill- 
ing of  industries  and  agriculture  like 
that  committed  by  England  in  Ireland 
centuries  ago  is  a  gloomy  prospect  for 
all  classes  of  society.  If  France  and 
Belgium  are  threatened  with  a  political 
oppression  then  Russia  is  threatened 
with  an  even  more  terrible  economic  sub- 
jugation.    Such  is  the  situation. 

The  poorest  classes  of  the  people  are 
taking  part  in  this  fight  with  what  they 
have,  with  their  blood.  It  is  but  natural 
that  they  should  expect  that  the  material 
burdens  of  the  war  will  fall  not  upon 
their  shoulders,  but  upon  big  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  discussing  the 
sinews  of  war  the  Free  Economic  Asso- 
ciation has  not  considered  fully  the  psy- 
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chology   of    the    masses.     And   yet   this  putting  the  economic  burden  of  the  war 

psychology  has  a  decisive  influence  upon  upon    the    shoulders    of    the    well-to-dD 

the  war,  and  is  bound  to  be  unfavorable  classes,  for  we  have  to  reckon  not  only 

to  the  war,  if  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  taxpaying  capacity  of  the  mass 

feel  that  the  financial  burdens  of  the  war  of  the  people,  but  also   with  their  psy- 

are  to  be  placed  upon  the  weakest  shoul-  chology. 

ders.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  mistake  that  the 

Considering   that   at  the   present  mo-  important  problem  of  the  most  economi- 

ment  our  supreme  duty  is  to  repel  the  cal   methods   of   spending   money   raised 

German  invasion  at  all  costs,  I  think  that  by  taxation  has  not  been  considered, 
this   duty  will   be  better  performed  by  P.  MASLOV. 


THE   WOMAN'S    PART. 

By  MAZIB  V.    CARUTHERS. 

BESIDE  my  ruined  cottage,  desolate. 
The  children  cowering  'round  me,  mute 
from   fright, 
With    tearless    eyes    and    brooding    heart,    I 
wait. 
Watching  through   all   the   long,    the   weary 
night. 
God  of  the  homeless,   look  from   Heaven  and 

see ! 
Out  of  the  deeps,  a  woman  calls  on  Thee  I 

My  little  ones,   they  cry  all  day  for  bread. 
And,     'neath     the    shelter    of     my     meagre 
breast. 

Stirs  one  unborn,  who  must  e'er  long  be  fed — 
Another  babe  to  hunger  with  the  rest. 

Madonna  Mary,  hear  a  mother's  moan ! 

Pity  the  travail  I  must  bear  alone ! 

The   tasseled   corn    would    plenteous    harvest 
yield. 
But  all  the  crops  are  rotting  in  the  sun. 
Where  are  the  reapers?    On  some  battlefield 
They  fight  for  nought  and  die  there,  one  by 
one! 
God's  comfort  be  upon  them  where  they  i  e. 
Sheep  to  war's  shambles  driven — who  knows 

why? 
Death  and  destruction  walk  by  day,  by  iiiiTht, 
Men's  blood  is  spilt  and  sacrificed   in  vain. 
While  women  wait  for  tidings  of  the  fight 

Who  may  not  even  sepulchre  their  slain ! 
They  say  "  God's  in  His  Heaven  " — but.  In- 
stead, 
'Twould  seem  He  is  asleep — or,  maybe,  dead ! 
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Shell  Opens  the  Wall  Surrounding  the  Convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Pdor 

at  Nieuport.   Belgium.  Exposing  But  Not  Damaging  the  Shrine 

(C)    (Photo,   IntvmatUmaX  Se%ct   Service.) 
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Ruins  of  the  Cathedral  at  Louvain  (to  the  left)  After  the  German  Destruc- 
tion of  the  City.     In  the  Background  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Which  Was  but  Slightly  Damaged. 
(Photo  (S>  International  N«w»  Bervioe.) 
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Belgian  Soldier  Turning  Sadly  from  a   Mere  Lad  Who  Had  Been  Shot  in 
the  Fierce  Engagement  at  Huy,  and  Whose  Suffering 
He  Is  Unable  to  Relieve. 
{Photo  (D    Und9rv>ood  d   Vndor'joood.) 
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King  Albert  of  Belgium  Talking  to  One  of  the  French  General  Staff  in  the 

Square  at  Furnes  During  a  Review  of  French  Reinforcements. 

(.Photo  ©  International  News  Service.) 
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German   Soldiers*  on   Outpost    Duty    Near    Antwerp  Sharing    Their   Food 

with  Little  Belgian  Orphans. 

{Photo   ®   Undertoood  d   Underwood.) 
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Gen.  Belin,  Who  Is  Gen.  Joffre's  Right-Hand  Man  and  anlm 
portant  Factor  in  the  Control  of  the  French   Forces. 

{Photo  ®  International  NevoB  Service.) 
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Belgian    Sharpshooters    Attacking    from    an    Armored    Train   in 

the   Vicinity  of  Ypres. 


{Photo  ®  International  Neioa  Service.) 
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Red   Cross   Nurse  at  a   Hospital  in  Norttiern   Fiance  Hanging 
Christmas  Evergreens  Above  a  Wounded  Soldier's  Cot. 

IPhoto  ®  American  Prett  Aaan.)  , 
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Gen.   von   Heeringen,   "the  Victor  of  Saarburg,"  on    the   Right. 
Talking  with  Gen.  von  Emmich,  Who  Commanded  Before  Liege. 

(Photo  by  R.  Senneoko.) 
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German   Gun   in   the   Bismarck   Fortress,   Tsing-Tau, 

Crumpled  by  Japanese  and  Briti^  Shells 

(Photoa  by  Paul  Thompson.} 
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Patriotism  and  Endurance 


By  Cardinal  D.  J.  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

[Copyright    by   Biirva   rf    Ontcs.   Ltd.,  2S    Orchnrd   Street,   London.      AU    rifjhls    rrsrrved.] 

Here  is  the  celebrated  Christmas  pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mnllnes.  It  is  the  first  authentic  translated  copy  of  the  now  fnniouR 
document  to  be  received  In  America.  The  letter  has  caused  a  worldwide  sen- 
sation because  of  Us  bold  npponl  to  the  HelKian  people.  Its  publication  resulted 
In  the  detention  of  the  Cardinal  by  the  Germans  In  his  palace  and  a  consequent 
protest  by  the  Pope  and  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world. 

The  first  reports  of  the  arrest  of  the  Cardinal  were  denied  by  the  German 
authorities.  Subsequently  an  official  report  made  to  the  Pope  stated  that  15,Ono 
copies  of  the  p!i.«!t(iral  lotter  were  seized  In  Malines  and  destroyed,  the  printer 
beiner  fined ;  that  the  Cardinal  was  detained  In  his  palace  during  all  Jan.  4  ; 
that  he  was  prevented  by  German  officers  on  Jan.  .1  from  presiding  at  a 
religious  ceremony ;  that  they  subjected  him  to  interrogations  and  demanded 
of  him  a  retraction,  which  he  refused  to  make.  The  English  reprint  of  the 
Cardinal's  letter  is  copyrighted  by  Burns  &  Gates,  Ltd.,  28  Orchard  Street, 
London.    The  New  York  Times  Clrrent  History  reproduces  it  by  permission. 


MY  Very  Dear  Brethren:  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  instant  and  how 
present  thought  of  you  has 
been  to  me  throughout  the 
months  of  suffering  and  of  mourning 
through  which  we  have  passed.  I  had  to 
leave  you  abruptly  on  the  20th  of  August 
in  order  to  fulfill  my  last  duty  toward  the 
beloved  and  venerated  Pope  whom  we 
have  lost,  and  in  order  to  discharge  an 
obligation  of  the  conscience  from  which 
I  could  not  dispense  myself,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  successor  of  Pius  X.,  the  Pon- 
tiff who  now  directs  the  Church  under 
the  title,  full  of  promise  and  of  hope,  of 
Benedict  XV. 

It  was  in  Rome  itself  that  I  received 
the  tidings — stroke  after  stroke — of  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Louvain,  next  of  the  burning 
of  the  library  and  of  the  scientific  in- 
stallations of  our  great  university  and 
of  the  devastation  of  the  city,  and  next 
of  the  wholesale  shooting  of  citizens,  and 
tortures  inflicted  upon  women  a;id  chil- 
dren and  upon  unarmed  and  undefended 
men. 

And,  while  I  was  still  under  the  shock 


of  these  calamities,  the  telegraph  brought 
us  news  of  the  bombardment  of  our  beau- 
tiful metropolitan  church,  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  au  dela  la  Dyle,  of  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  of  a  great  part  of 
our  dear  City  of  Malines. 

Afar  from  my  dioce.se,  without  means 
of  communication  with  you,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  lock  my  grief  within  my  own 
afflicted  heart  and  to  carry  it,  with  the 
thought  of  you,  which  never  left  me,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Crucifix. 

I  craved  courage  and  light,  and  sought 
them  in  such  thoughts  as  these:  A  dis- 
aster has  visited  the  world,  and  our  be- 
loved little  Belgium,  a  nation  so  faithful 
in  the  great  mass  of  her  population  to 
God,  so  upright  in  her  patriotism,  so 
noble  in  her  King  and  Government,  is 
the  first  sufferer.  She  bleeds;  her  sons 
are  stricken  down  within  her  fortresses 
and  upon  her  fields,  in  defense  of  her 
rights  and  of  her  territory. 

Soon  there  will  not  be  one  Belgian 
family  not  in  mourning.  Why  all  this 
sorrow,  my  God?  Lord,  Lord,  hast  Thou 
forsaken  us?  Then  I  looked  upon  the 
Crucifix.      I    looked    upon    Jesus,    most 
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gentle  and  humble  Lamb  of  God, 
crushed,  clothed  in  His  blood  as  in  a 
garment,  and  I  thought  I  heard  from 
His  own  mouth  the  words  which  the 
psalmist  uttered  in  His  name:  "O  God, 
my  God,  look  upon  me;  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me?  O  my  God,  I  shall  cry, 
and  Thou  wilt  not  hear." 

And  forthwith  the  murmur  died  upon 
my  lips,  and  I  remembered  what  our 
Divine  Saviour  said  in  His  gospel:  "  The 
disciple  is  not  above  the  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord."  The  Christian 
is  the  servant  of  a  God  who  became  man 
in  order  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

To  rebel  against  pain,  to  revolt  against 
Providence  because  it  permits  grief  and 
bereavement,  is  to  forget  whence  we 
came,  the  school  in  which  we  have  been 
taught,  the  example  that  each  of  us  car- 
ries graven  in  the  name  of  a  Christian, 
which  each  of  us  honors  at  his  hearth, 
contemplates  at  the  altar  of  his  prayers, 
and  of  which  he  desires  that  his  tomb, 
the  place  of  his  last  sleep,  shall  bear  the 
sign. 

My  dearest  brethren,  I  shall  return 
by  and  by  to  the  providential  law  of  suf- 
fering, but  you  will  agree  that  since  it 
has  pleased  a  God-made  man  who  was 
holy,  innocent,  without  stain,  to  suffer 
and  to  die  for  us  who  are  sinners,  who 
are  guilty,  who  are  perhaps  criminals,  it 
ill  becomes  us  to  complain  whatever  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  endure.  The  truth 
is  that  no  disaster  on  earth,  striking 
creatures  only,  is  comparable  with  that 
which  our  sins  provoked  and  whereof  God 
Himself  chose  to  be  the  blameless  victim. 

Having  recalled  to  mind  this  funda- 
mental truth,  I  find  it  easier  to  summon 
you  to  face  what  has  befallen  us  and  to 
speak  to  you  simply  and  directly  of  what 
is  your  duty  and  of  what  may  be  your 
hope.  That  duty  I  shall  express  in  two 
words — patriotism  and  endurance. 

My  dearest  brethren,  I  desire  to  utter 
in  your  name  and  my  own  ±he  gratitude 
of  those  whose  age,  vocation,  and  social 
conditions  cause  them  to  benefit  by  the 
heroism  of  others  without  bearing  in  it 
any  active  part. 

When,     immediately     on     my    return 


from  Rome,  I  went  to  Havre  to  greet  our 
Belgian,  French,  and  English  wounded; 
when,  later,  at  Malines,  at  Louvain,  at 
Antwerp,  it  was  given  to  me  to  take  the 
hands  of  those  brave  men  who  carried  a 
bullet  in  their  flesh,  a  wound  on  their 
forehead,  because  they  had  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  or  borne  the 
shock  of  his  onslaught,  it  was  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  them  that  rose  to  my  lips. 
"  0  valiant  friends,"  I  said,  "  it  was  for 
us,  it  was  for  each  one  of  us,  it  was  for 
me,  that  you  risked  your  lives  and  are 
now  in  pain.  I  am  moved  to  tell  you  of 
my  respect,  of  my  thankfulness,  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  whole  nation  knows  how 
much  she  is  in  debt  to  you." 

For  in  truth  our  soldiers  are  our 
saviors. 

A  first  time,  at  Liege,  they  saved 
France;  a  second  time,  in  Flanders,  they 
arrested  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon 
Calais.  France  and  England  know  it; 
and  Belgium  stands  before  them  both, 
and  before  the  entire  world,  as  a  nation 
of  heroes. 

Never  before  in  my  whole  life  did  I 
feel  so  proud  to  be  a  Belgian  as  when, 
on  the  platforms  of  French  stations,  and 
halting  a  while  in  Paris,  and  visiting 
London,  I  was  witness  of  the  enthusias- 
tic admiration  our  allies  feel  for  the 
heroism  of  our  army.  Our  King  is,  in 
the  esteem  of  all,  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  moral  scale.  He  is  doubtless  the 
only  man  who  does  not  recognize  that 
fact,  as,  simple  as  the  simplest  of  his 
soldiers,  he  stands  in  the  trenches  and 
puts  new  courage,  by  the  serenity  of  his 
face,  into  the  hearts  of  those  of  whom  he 
requires  that  they  shall  not  doubt  of  their 
country.  The  foremost  duty  of  every 
Belgian  citizen  at  this  hour  is  gratitude 
to  the  army. 

If  any  man  had  rescued  you  from  ship- 
wreck or  from  a  fire,  you  would  assuredly 
hold  yourselves  bound  to  him  by  a  debt 
of  everlasting  thankfulness.  But  it  is  not 
one  man,  it  is  250,000  men  who  fifught, 
who  suffered,  who  fell  for  you  so  that 
you  might  be  free,  so  that  Belgium  might 
keep  her  independence,  her  dynasty,  her 
patriotic  unity;  so  that  after  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  battle   she   might  rise   nobler, 
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purer,  more  erect,  and  more  glorious  than 
before. 

Pray  daily,  my  brethren,  for  these 
250,000  and  for  their  leaders  to  victory; 
pray  for  our  brothers  in  arms;  pray  for 
the  fallen;  pray  for  those  who  are  still 
engaged;  pray  for  the  recruits  who  are 
making  ready  for  the  fight  to  come. 

In  your  name  I  send  them  the  greeting 
of  our  fraternal  sympathy  and  our  as- 
surance that  not  only  do  we  pray  for  the 
success  of  their  arms  and  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  their  souls,  but  that  we  also 
accept  for  their  sake  all  the  distress, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  that  falls  to 
our  own  share  in  the  oppression  that 
hourly  besets  us,  and  all  that  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  us,  in  humiliation 
for  a  time,  in  anxiety,  and  in  sorrow.  In 
the  day  of  final  victory  we  shall  all  be  in 
honor;  it  is  just  that  today  we  should  all 
be  in  grief. 

To  judge  by  certain  rumors  that  have 
reached  me,  I  gather  that  from  districts 
that  have  had  least  to  suffer  some  bitter 
words  have  arisen  toward  our  God, 
words  which,  if  spoken  with  cold  calcu- 
lation, would  not  be  far  from  blas- 
phemous. 

Oh,  all  too  easily  do  I  understand  how 
natural  instinct  rebels  against  the  evils 
that  have  fallen  upon  Catholic  Belgium. 
The  spontaneous  thought  of  mankind  is 
ever  that  virtue  should  have  its  instan- 
taneous crown  and  injustice  its  imme- 
diate retribution. 

But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  our  ways, 
the  Scripture  tells  us.  Providence  gives 
free  course,  for  a  time  measured  by 
Divine  wisdom,  to  human  passions  and 
the  conflict  of  desires.  God,  being  eter- 
nal, is  patient.  The  last  word  is  the 
word  of  mercy,  and  it  belongs  to  those 
who  believe  in  love.  "  Why  art  thou  sad, 
O  my  soul?  and  why  dost  thou  disquiet 
me?  Quare  tristis  es  anima,  et  quare 
contitrbas  me?"  Hope  in  God.  Bless 
Him  always.  Is  He  not  thy  Saviour  and 
thy  Qid?  Spera  in  Deo  quoniam  ad- 
huc  confitebor  Uli,  salutare  vultus  mei  et 
Deua  ineu8. 

When  holy  Job,  whom  God  presented  as 
an  example  of  constancy  to  the  genera- 
tions to  come,  had  been  stricken,  blow 


upon  blow,  by  Satan,  with  the  loss  of  his 
children,  of  his  goods,  of  his  health,  his 
enemies  approached  him  with  provoca- 
tions to  discouragement;  his  wife  urged 
upon  him  a  blasphemy  and  a  curse. 
"  Dost  thou  still  continue  in  thy  sim- 
plicity? Curse  God,  and  die."  But  the 
man  of  God  was  unshaken  in  his  confi- 
dence. "And  he  said  to  her:  Thou  hast 
spoken  like  one  of  the  foolish  women:  if 
we  have  received  good  things  at  the  hand 
of  God,  why  should  we  not  receive  evil? 
Domiuu8  dedit,  Domimts  ahstulii;  sicut 
Domino  placidt  ita  factum  eat.  Sit  nomen 
Domini  benedictum."  And  experience 
proved  that  saintly  one  to  be  right.  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  recompense,  even 
here  below,  His  faithful  servant.  "  The 
Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had 
before.  And  for  his  sake  God  pardoned 
his  friends." 

Better  than  any  other  man,  perhaps, 
do  I  know  what  our  unhappy  country  has 
undergone.  Nor  will  any  Belgian,  I  trust, 
doubt  of  what  I  suffer  in  my  soul,  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  Bishop,  in  sympathy 
with  all  this  sorrow.  These  last  four 
months  have  seemed  to  me  age  long. 
By  thousands  have  our  brave  ones  been 
mowed  down.  Wives,  mothers  are  weep- 
ing for  those  they  shall  not  see  again; 
hearths  are  desolate;  dire  poverty 
spreads,  anguish  increases. 

At  Malines,  at  Antwerp  the  people  of 
two  great  cities  have  been  given  over, 
the  one  for  six  hours,  the  other  for  thirty- 
four  hours,  to  a  continuous  bombardment, 
to  the  throes  of  death. 

I  have  traversed  the  greater  part  of 
the  districts  most  terribly  devastated  in 
my  diocese,*  and  the  ruins  I  beheld,  and 
the  ashes,  were  more  dreadful  than  I, 
prepared  by  the  saddest  of  forebodings, 
could  have  imagined. 


•Duffel.  Llerre,  TJerlaer  Saint  Roinbaut. 
Konings-Hoyckt.  Mortsel,  Waelhem.  Muysen. 
Wavre  Sainte  Caterlne.  Wavre  Nfitre  Dame. 
Sempst,  Weerde,  Eppeghen,  Hofstadc.  Elewyt, 
Rymenam,  Boort-Meerbeek.  Wespelaer, 
Haecht,  Werchter-Wackerxeel.  Rotselaer. 
Tremeloo;  L.ouvain  and  Its  suburban  en- 
virons, Blauwput,  Kessel-Lioo,  Boven-Loo, 
Linden.  Herent.  Thildonck,  Bueken.  Relst. 
Aerschot,  Wesemael,  Hersselt,  Dlest,  Schaf- 
fen,   Molenstede,   RlUaer,   Gelrode. 
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Other  parts  of  my  diocese,  which  I 
have  not  had  time  to  visit,t  have  in  like 
manner  been  laid  waste.  Churches, 
schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  convents  in 
great  numbers  are  in  ruins.  Entire  vil- 
lages have  all  but  disappeared.  At 
Werchter-Wackerzeel,  for  instance,  out 
of  380  homes  130  remain.  At  Tremeloo 
two-thirds  of  the  village  are  overthrown. 
At  Bueken,  out  of  100  houses  20  are 
standing.  At  Schaffen,  189  houses  out 
of  200  are  destroyed;  11  still  stand.  At 
Louvain  the  third  part  of  the  buildings 
are  down;  1,074  dwellings  have  disap- 
peared. On  the  town  land  and  in  the 
suburbs  1,823  houses  have  been  burned. 

In  this  dear  City  of  Louvain,  perpet- 
ually in  my  thoughts,  the  magnificent 
Church  of  St.  Peter  will  never  recover 
its  former  splendor.  The  ancient  Col- 
lege of  St.  Ives,  the  art  schools,  the 
consular  and  commercial  schools  of  the 
university,  the  old  markets,  our  rich 
library  with  its  collections,  its  unique 
and  unpublished  manuscripts,  its  ar- 
chives, its  gallery  of  great  portraits  of 
illustrious  rectors,  chancellors,  profes- 
sors, dating  from  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion, which  preserved  for  masters  and 
students  alike  a  noble  tradition,  and 
were  an  incitement  in  their  studies,  all 
this  accumulation  of  intellectual,  of  his- 
toric, and  of  artistic  riches,  the  fruit  of 
the  labors  of  five  centuries — all  is  in  the 
dust. 

Many  a  parish  lost  its  pastor.  There 
is  now  sounding  in  my  ears  the  sorrow- 
ful voice  of  an  old  man,  of  whom  I  asked 
whether  he  had  had  mass  on  Sunday  in 
his  battered  church.  "  It  is  two  months," 
he  said,  "  since  we  had  a  church."  The 
parish  priest  and  the  curate  had  been 
interned  in  a  concentration  camp. 

Thousands  of  Belgian  citizens  have  in 
like  manner  been  deported  to  the  prisons 
of  Germany,  to  Munsterlagen,  to  Celle, 
to  Magdeburg.  At  Munsterlagen  alone, 
3,100    civil    prisoners    were    numbered. 


tHaekendover,  Roosbeek,  Bautersem,  Bud- 
Ingen,  Neerlinder,  Ottlgnies,  Mousty,  Wavre, 
Beyghem,  Capelle-au-Bois,  Humbeek,  Nleu- 
wenrode,  Liezelo,  T^onderzeel,  Heyndonck, 
Mariekerke,    Weert,    Blaesvelt. 


History  will  tell  of  the  physical  and  moral 
torments  of  their  long  martyrdom. 

Hundreds  of  innocent  men  were  shot. 
I  possess  no  complete  necrology;  but  I 
know  that  there  were  ninety-one  shot  at 
Aerschot  and  that  there,  under  pain  of 
death,  their  fellow-citizens  were  com- 
pelled to  dig  their  graves.  In  the  Lou- 
vain group  of  communes  176  persons, 
men  and  women,  old  men  and  sucklings, 
rich  and  poor,  in  health  and  sickness, 
were  shot  or  burned. 

In  my  diocese  alone  I  know  that  thir- 
teen priests  or  religious  were  put  to 
death.J 

One  of  these,  the  parish  priest  of  Gel- 
rode,  suffered,  I  believe,  a  veritable  mar- 
tyrdom. I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
grave,  and  amid  the  little  flock  which  so 
lately  he  had  been  feeding  with  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle,  there  did  I  pray  to  him 
that  from  the  height  of  Heaven  he  would 
guard  his  parish,  his  diocese,  his  country. 

We  can  neither  number  our  dead  nor 
compute  the  measure  of  our  ruins.  And 
what  would  it  be  if  we  turned  our  sad 
steps  toward  Liege,  Namur,  Audenne, 
Dinant,  Tamines,  Charleroi,  and  else- 
where ?§  And  there,  where  lives  were  not 
taken,  and  there,  where  the  stones  of 
buildings  were  not  thrown  down,  what 
anguish  unrevealed!  Families  hitherto 
living  at  ease  now  in  bitter  want;  all 
commerce  at  an  end,  all  careers  ruined, 
industry  at  a  standstill,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workingmen  without  em- 
ployment, working  women,  shopgirls, 
humble  servant  girls  without  the  means 
of  earning  their  bread,  and  poor  souls 
forlorn  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  fever, 

tTheir  brothers  in  religion  or  in  the  priest- 
hood will  wish  to  know  their  names.  Here 
they  are :  Dupierreux  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Brothers  Sebastian  and  Allard  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Josephites,  Brother  Candide 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy. 
Father  Maximin,  Capuchin,  and  Father  Vin- 
cent, Conventual ;  Lombaerts,  parish  priest  at 
Boven-Loo ;  Gorls,  parish  priest  at  Autgaer- 
den ;  Carette,  professor  at  the  Episcopel  Col- 
lege of  Louvain ;  de  Clerck,  parish  priest  at 
Bueken :  Dergent,  parish  priest  at  Gelrode, 
and  Wouters  Jean,  parish  priest  at  Pont- 
BuQ16.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
parish  priest  of  H6rent,  van  Bladel,  an  old 
man  of  71,  was  also  killed.  Until  now,  how- 
ever, his  body  has  not  been  found. 
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crying,  "O  Lord,  how  long,  how  long?  " 

There  is  nothing  to  reply.  The  reply 
remains  the  secret  of  God. 

Yes,  dearest  brethren,  it  is  the  secret  of 
God.  He  is  the  Master  of  events  and  the 
Sovereign  Director  of  the  human  multi- 
tude. Domini  est  terra  et  plcnitudo  ejus; 
orbis  terrarum  et  unii'ersi  qui  habitant 
in  eo.  The  first  relation  between  the 
creature  and  his  Creator  is  that  of  abso- 
lute dependence.  The  very  being  of  the 
creature  is  dependent;  dependent  are  his 
nature,  his  faculties,  his  acts,  his  works. 

At  every  passing  moment  that  depend- 
ence is  renewed,  is  incessantly  reasserted, 
inasmuch  as,  without  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, existence  of  the  first  single  in- 
stant would  vanish  before  the  next. 
Adoration,  which  is  the  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  is  not,  therefore,  a 
fugitive  act;  it  is  the  permanent  state  of 
a  being  conscious  of  his  own  origin.  On 
every  page  of  the  Scriptures  Jehovah 
affirms  His  sovereign  dominion. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  old  law,  the 
whole  history  of  the  chosen  people,  tend 
to  the  same  end — to  maintain  Jehovah 
upon  His  throne  and  to  cast  idols  down. 
'•  I  am  the  first  and  the  last.  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else;  there  is  no 
God  beside  Me.  I  form  the  light  and 
create  darkness,  I  make  peace  and  create 

81  have  said  that  thirteen  ecclesiastics  had 
been  shot  within  the  Diocese  of  Mallnes. 
There  were,  to  my  own  actual  personal 
knowledge,  more  than  thirty  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Namur,  Tournal,  and  Li^ge — Schlogel, 
parish  priest  of  Hasti&re ;  Gille,  parish  priest 
of  Couvin:  Pleret,  curate  at  Etalle;  Alex- 
andre, curate  at  Mussy-la-Vllle :  Mar^chal, 
seminarist  at  Maissin ;  the  Rev,  Father 
Gillet,  Benedictine  of  Maredsous;  the  Rev. 
Father  Nicolas,  Premonstratenslan  of  the 
Abbey  of  Leffe :  two  brothers  of  the  same 
abbey ;  one  brother  of  the  Congregation  of 
Oblates;  Poskln,  parish  priest  of  Surlce ; 
Hotlet,  parish  priest  of  Les  Alloux ;  Georges, 
parish  priest  of  Tlntlgny;  Glouden,  parish 
priest  of  Latour;  Zenden,  retired  parish 
priest  of  Latour;  Jacques,  a  priest;  Druet, 
parish  priest  of  Acoz ;  PoUart,  parish  priest 
of  Roselles;  Labeye,  parish  priest  of  Blegny- 
Trembleur;  Thielen,  parish  priest  of  Hac- 
court ;  Janssen,  parish  priest  of  Heure  le 
Romain ;  Chabot,  parish  priest  of  For^t ; 
Dossogne,  parish  priest  of  Hockay ;  Reuson- 
net,  curate  of  Olme;  Bllande,  chaplain  of 
the  Institute  of  Deaf  Mutes  at  Bouge;  Docq, 
a  priest,  and  others. 


evil.  Woe  to  him  that  gainsayeth  his 
maker,  a  sherd  of  the  earthen  pots.  Shall 
the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it. 
What  art  thou  making,  and  thy  work  is 
without  hands?  Tell  ye,  and  come,  and 
consult  together.  '  A  just  God  and  a 
Saviour,  there  is  none  beside  Me." 

Ah,  did  the  proud  reason  of  mankind 
dream  that  it  could  dismiss  our  God? 
Did  it  smile  in  irony  when  through 
Christ  and  through  His  Church  He  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  words  of  expiation 
and  of  repentance  ?  Vain  of  fugitive  suc- 
cesses, 0  light-minded  man,  full  of 
pleasure  and  of  wealth,  hast  thou  im- 
agined that  thou  couldst  suffice  even  to 
thyself? 

Then  was  God  set  aside  in  oblivion, 
then  was  He  misunderstood,  then  was 
He  blasphemed,  with  acclamation,  and  by 
those  whose  authority,  whose  influence, 
whose  power  had  charged  them  with  the 
duty  of  causing  His  great  laws  and  His 
great  order  to  be  revered  and  obeyed. 
Anarchy  then  spread  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  mankind,  and  many  sincere  con- 
sciences were  troubled  by  the  evil  ex- 
ample. How  long,  O  Lord,  they  won- 
dered, how  long  wilt  Thou  suffer  the 
pride  of  this  iniquity?  Or  wilt  Thou  fi- 
nally justify  the  impious  opinion  that 
Thou  carest  no  more  for  the  work  of  Thy 
hands?  A  shock  from  a  thunderbolt,  and 
behold,  all  human  foresight  is  set  at 
nought!  Europe  trembles  upon  the  brink 
of  destruction! 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 

Many  are  the  thoughts  that  throng  the 
breast  of  man  today,  and  the  chief  of 
them  all  is  this: 

God  reveals  Himself  as  the  Master. 
The  nations  that  made  the  attack,  and 
the  nations  that  are  warring  in  self- 
defense,  .alike  confess  themselves  to  be 
in  the  hand  of  Him  without  Whom 
nothing  is  made,  nothing  is  done. 

Men  long  unaccustomed  to  prayer  are 
turning  again  to  God.  Within  the  army, 
within  the  civil  world,  in  public,  and 
within  the  individual  conscience,  there  is 
prayer.  Nor  is  that  prayer  today  a  word 
learned  by  rote,  uttered  lightly  by  the 
lip;  it  surges  from  the  troubled  heart,  it 
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takes  the  form,  at  the  feet  of  God,  of  the 
very  sacrifice  of  life.  The  being  of  man 
is  a  whole  offering  to  God.  This  is  wor- 
ship, this  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  primal 
moral  and  religious  law — the  Lord  thy 
God  shalt  thou  adore,  iand  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve. 

And  even  those  who  murmur,  and 
whose  courage  is  not  sufficient  for  sub- 
mission to  the  hand  that  smites  us  and 
saves  us,  even  these  implicitly  acknowl- 
edge God  to  be  the  Master,  for  if  they 
blaspheme  Him,  they  blaspheme  Him  for 
His  delay  in  closing  with  their  desires. 

But  as  for  us,  my  brethren,  we  will 
adore  Him  in  the  integrity  of  our  souls. 
Not  yet  do  we  see  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence the  revelation  of  His  wisdom,  but 
our  faith  trusts  Him  with  it  all.  Before 
His  justice  we  are  humble,  and  in  His 
mercy  hopeful.  With  holy  Tobias  we 
know  that  because  we  have  sinned  He 
has  chastised  us,  but  because  He  is  mer- 
ciful He  will  save  us. 

It  would  perhaps  be  cruel  to  dwell 
upon  our  guilt  now,  when  we  are  paying 
so  well  and  no  nobly  what  we  owe.  But 
shall  we  not  confess  that  we  have  indeed 
something  to  expiate?  He  who  has  re- 
ceived much,  from  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired. Now  dare  we  say  that  the  moral 
and  religious  standard  of  our  people  has 
risen  as  its  economic  prosperity  has 
risen?  The  observance  of  Sunday  rest, 
the  Sunday  mass,  the  reverence  for  mar- 
riage, the  restraints  of  modesty — what 
had  you  made  of  these  ? 

What,  even  within  Christian  families, 
had  become  of  the  simplicity  practiced 
by  our  fathers,  what  of  the  spirit  of 
penance,  what  of  respect  for  authority? 
And  we,  too,  we  priests,  we  religious,  I, 
the  Bishop,  we  whose  great  mission  it  is 
to  present  in  our  lives,  yet  more  than  in 
our  speech,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  have 
we  earned  the  right  to  speak  to  our  peo- 
ple the  word  spoken  by  the  Apostle  to 
the  nations,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as 
I  also  am  of  Christ"? 

We  labor  indeed,  we  pray  indeed, 
but  it  is  all  too  little.  We  should  be,  by 
the  very  duty  of  our  state,  the  public 
expiators  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  But 
which  was  the  thing  dominant  in  our  lives 


— expiation  or  our  comfort  and  well-being 
as  citizens?  Alas!  we  have  all  had  times 
in  which  we,  too,  fell  under  God's  re- 
proach to  His  people  after  the  escape 
from  Egypt:  "  The  beloved  grew  fat  and 
kicked;  they  have  provoked  me  with  that 
which  was  no  god,  and  I  will  provoke 
them  with  that  which  is  no  people." 
Nevertheless,  He  will  save  us,  for  He 
wills  not  that  our  adversaries  should 
boast  that  they,  and  not  the  Eternal,  did 
these  things.  "  See  ye  that  I  alone  am, 
and  there  is  no  other  God  beside  me.  I 
will  kill  and  I  will  make  to  live.  I  will 
strike  and  I  will  heal." 

God  will  save  Belgium,  my  brethren; 
you  cannot  doubt  it. 

Nay,  rather.  He  is  saving  her. 

Across  the  smoke  of  conflagration, 
across  the  stream  of  blood,  have  you  not 
glimpses,  do  you  not  perceive  signs  of 
His  love  for  us?  Is  there  a  patriot 
among  us  who  does  not  know  that  Bel- 
g^ium  has  grown  great?  Nay,  which  of 
us  would  have  the  heart  to  cancel  this 
last  page  of  our  national  history?  Which 
of  us  does  not  exult  in  the  brightness 
of  the  glory  of  this  shattered  nation? 
When  in  her  throes  she  brings  forth 
heroes,  our  mother  country  gives  her  own 
energy  to  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  hers. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  we  needed  a 
lesson  in  patriotism.  There  were  Bel- 
gians, and  many  such,  who  wasted  their 
time  and  their  talents  in  futile  quarrels 
of  class  with  class,  of  race  with  race,  of 
passion  with  personal  passion.' 

Yet  when,  on  Aug.  2,  a  mighty  foreign 
power,  confident  in  its  own  strength  and 
defiant  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  dared  to 
threaten  us  in  our  independence,  then  did 
all  Belgians,  without  difference  of  party, 
or  of  condition,  or  of  origin,  rise  up  as 
one  man,  close  ranged  about  their  own 
King  and  their  own  Government,  and  cry 
to  the  invader:  "  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through! " 

At  once,  instantly,  we  were  conscious  of 
our  own  patriotism.  For  down  within 
us  all  is  something  deeper  than  personal 
interests,  than  personal  kinships,  than 
party  feeling,  and  this  is  the  need  and 
the  will  to  devote  ourselves  to  that  more 
general  interest  which  Rome  termed  the 
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public  thinjr,  Rea  piiblica.  And  this  pro- 
found will  within  us  is  patriotism. 

Our  country  is  not  a  mere  concourse 
of  persons  or  of  families  inhabitinj?  the 
same  soil,  having;  amonfif  themselves  re- 
lations more  or  less  intimate,  of  busi- 
ness, of  neijfhborhood,  of  a  community 
of  memories  happy  or  unhappy. 

Not  so;  it  is  an  association  of  living 
souls  subject  to  a  social  organization,  to 
be  defended  and  safeguarded  at  all  costs, 
even  the  cost  of  blood,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  those  presiding  over  its  fortunes. 
And  it  is  because  of  this  general  spirit 
that  the  people  of  a  country  live  a  com- 
mon life  in  the  present,  through  the  past, 
through  the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  the 
confidence  in  a  life  to  conv?,  which  thoy 
share  together. 

Patriotism,  an  internal  principle  of 
order  and  of  unity,  an  organic  bond  of 
the  members  of  a  nation,  was  placed  by 
the  finest  thinkers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
at  the  head  of  the  natural  virtues.  Aris- 
totle, the  prince  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  held  disinterested  service  of 
the  city — that  is,  the  State — to  be  the 
very  ideal  of  human  duty. 

And  the  religion  of  Christ  makes  of  pa- 
triotism a  positive  law;  there  is  no  per- 
fect Christian  who  is  not  also  a  perfect 
patriot.  For  our  religion  exalts  the 
antique  ideal,  showing  it  to  be  realizable 
only  in  the  absolute.  Whence,  in  truth, 
comes  this  universal,  this  irresistible 
impulse  which  carries  at  once  the  will  of 
the  whole  nation  in  one  single  effort  of 
cohesion  and  of  resistance  in  face  of  the 
hostile  menace  against  her  unity  and  her 
freedom  ? 

Whence  comes  it  that  in  an  hour  all 
interests  were  merged  in  the  interest  of 
all,  and  that  all  lives  were  together  of- 
fered in  willing  immolation?  Not  that 
the  State  is  worth  more,  essentially,  than 
the  individual  or  the  family,  seeing  that 
the  good  of  the  family  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  cause  and  reason  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State.  Not  that  our 
country  is  a  Moloch  on  whose  altar  lives 
may  lawfully  be  sacrificed.  The  rigidity 
of  antique  morals  and  the  despotism  of 
the  Caesars  suggested  the  false  principle 
— and  modern  militarism  tends  to  revive 


it — that  the  State  is  omnipotent,  and  that 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  State  i.«i 
the  rule  of  right.  Not  so,  replies  Chris- 
tian theology;  right  is  peace — that  is, 
the  interior  order  of  a  nation,  founded 
upon  justice.  And  justice  itself  is  abso- 
lute only  because  it  formulates  the  essen- 
tial relation  of  man  with  God  and  of  man 
with  man. 

Moreover,  war  for  the  sake  of  war  is 
a  crime.  War  is  justifiable  only  if  it  is 
the  necessary  means  for  securing  peace. 
St.  Augustine  has  said:  "  Peace  must  not 
be  a  preparation  for  war.  And  war  is 
not  to  be  made  except  for  the  attainment 
of  peace."  In  the  light  of  this  teaching, 
which  is  repeated  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
patriotism  is  seen  in  its  religious  char- 
acter. 

Family  interests,  class  interests,  party 
interests,  and  the  material  good  of  the 
individual  take  their  place,  in  the  scale 
of  values,  below  the  ideal  of  patriotism, 
for  that  ideal  is  right,  which  is  absolute. 
Furthermore,  that  ideal  is  the  public  rec- 
ognition of  right  in  national  matters  and 
of  national  honor.  Now,  there  is  no  abso- 
lute except  God.  God  alone,  by  His  sanc- 
tity and  His  sovereignty,  dominates  all 
human  interests  and  human  wills.  And 
to  affirm  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
subordination  of  all  things  to  right,  to 
justice,  and  to  truth,  is  implicitly  to 
affirm  God. 

When,  therefore,  humble  soldiers  whose 
heroism  we  praise  answer  us  with  char- 
acteristic simplicity,  "  We  only  did  our 
duty,"  or  "  We  were  bound  in  honor," 
they  express  the  religious  character  of 
their  patriotism.  Which  of  us  does  not 
feel  that  patriotism  is  a  sacred  thing, 
and  that  a  violation  of  national  dignity 
is  in  a  manner  a  profanation  and  a 
sacrilege  ? 

I  was  asked  lately  by  a  staff  officer 
whether  a  soldier  falling  in  a  righteous 
cause — and  our  cause  is  such,  to  dem- 
onstration— is  not  veritably  a  martyr. 
Well,  he  is  not  a  martyr  in  the  rigorous 
theological  meaning  of  the  w^ord,  inas- 
much as  he  dies  in  arms,  whereas  the 
martyr  delivers  himself,  undefended  and 
unarmed,  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner; but  if  I  am  asked  what  I  think 
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of  the  eternal  salvation  of  a  brave  man 
who  has  consciously  given  his  life  in 
defense  of  his  country's  honor  and  in 
vindication  of  violated  justice,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  reply  that,  without  any  doubt 
whatever,  Christ  crowns  his  military 
valor,  and  that  death,  accepted  in  this 
Christian  spirit,  assures  the  safety  of 
that  man's  soul.  "  Greater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

And  the  soldier  who  dies  to  save  his 
brothers  and  to  defend  the  hearths  and 
altars  of  his  country  reaches  this  highest 
of  all  degrees  of  charity.  He  may  not 
have  made  a  close  analysis  of  the  value 
of  his  sacrifice,  but  must  we  suppose  that 
God  requires  of  the  plain  soldier  in  the 
excitement  of  battle  the  methodical  pre- 
cision of  the  moralist  or  the  theologian  ? 
Can  we  who  revere  his  heroism  doubt 
that  his  God  welcomes  him  with  love? 

Christian  mothers,  be  proud  of  your 
sons.  Of  all  griefs,  of  all  our  human  sor- 
row's, yours  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy 
of  veneration.  I  think  I  behold  you  in 
your  affliction,  but  erect,  standing  at  the 
side  of  the  Mother  of  Sorows,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross.  Sufer  us  to  offer  you  not 
only  our  condolence,  but  our  congratula- 
tion. Not  all  our  heroes  obtain  temporal 
honors,  but  for  all  we  expect  the  im- 
mortal crown  of  the  elect.  For  this  is 
the  virtue  of  a  single  act  of  perfect  char- 
ity— it  cancels  a  whole  lifetime  of  sins. 
It  transforms  a  sinful  man  into  a  saint. 

Assuredly  a  great  and  a  Christian  com- 
fort is  the  thought  that  not  only  among 
our  own  men,  but  in  any  belligerent  army 
whatsoever,  all  who  in  good  faith  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  their  leaders  in  the 
service  of  a  cause  they  believe  to  be 
righteous  are  sharers  in  the  eternal  re- 
ward of  the  soldier's  sacrifice.  And  how 
many  may  there  not  be  among  these 
young  men  of  20  who,  had  they  survived, 
might  possibly  not  have  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  live  altogether  well,  and  yet  in 
the  impulse  of  patriotism  had  the  reso- 
lution to  die  so  well? 

Is  it  not  true,  my  brethren,  that  God 
has  the  supreme  art  of  mingling  His 
mercy  with  His  wisdom  and  His  justice? 
And  shall   we  not  acknowledge   that  if 


war  is  a  scourge  for  this  earthly  life  of 
ours,  a  scourge  whereof  we  cannot  easily 
estimate  the  destructive  force  and  the 
extent,  it  is  also  for  multitudes  of  souls 
an  expiation,  a  purification,  a  force  to 
lift  them  to  the  pure  love  of  their  coun- 
try and  to  perfect  Christian  unselfish- 
ness? 

We  may  now  say,  my  brethren,  with- 
out unworthy  pride,  that  our  little  Bel- 
gium has  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the 
esteem  of  nations.  I  am  aware  that 
certain  onlookers,  notably  in  Italy  and  in 
Holland,  have  asked  how  it  could  be 
necessary  to  expose  this  country  to  so 
immense  a  loss  of  wealth  and  of  life, 
and  whether  a  verbal  manifesto  against 
hostile  aggression,  or  a  single  cannon 
shot  on  the  frontier,  would  not  have 
served  the  purpose  of  protest.  But  as- 
suredly all  men  of  good  feeling  will  be 
with  us  in  our  rejection  of  these  paltry 
counsels.  Mere  utilitarianism  is  no  suf- 
ficient rule  of  Christian  citizenship. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  London  by  King  Leopold, 
in  the  name  of  Belgium,  on  the  one  part, 
and  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King 
of  France,  the  Queen  of  England,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  on  the  other;  and  its  seventh 
article  decreed  that  Belgium  should  form 
a  separate  and  perpetually  neutral  State, 
and  should  be  held  to  the  observance  of 
this  neutrality  in  regard  to  all  other 
States.  The  co-signatories  promised,  for 
themselves  and  their  successors,  upon 
their  oath,  to  fulfill  and  to  observe  that 
treaty  in  every  point  and  every  article 
without  contravention  or  tolerance  of 
contravention.  Belgium  was  thus  bound 
in  honor  to  defend  her  own  independence. 
She  kept  her  oath.  The  other  powers 
were  bound  to  respect  and  to  protect  her 
neutrality.  Germany  violated  her  oath; 
England  kept  hers. 

These  are  the  facts. 

The  laws  of  conscience  are  sovereign 
laws.  We  should  have  acted  unworthily 
had  we  evaded  our  obligation  by  a  mere 
feint  of  resistance.  And  now^  we  would 
not  rescind  our  first  resolution;  we  exult 
in  it.  Being  called  upon  to  write  a  most 
solemn  page  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
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try,  we  resolved  that  it  should  be  also 
•  sincere,  also  a  glorious  page.  And  as 
lonpr  as  we  are  required  to  give  proof  of 
endurance,  so  long  we  shall  endure. 

All  classes  of  our  citizens  have  devoted 
their  sons  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
but  the  poorer  part  of  the  population 
have  set  the  noblest  example,  for  they 
have  suffered  also  privation,  cold,  and 
famine.  If  I  may  judge  of  the  general 
feeling  from  what  I  have  witnessed  in 
the  humbler  quarters  of  Malines  and  in 
the  most  cruelly  afflicted  districts  of  my 
diocese,  the  people  are  energetic  in  their 
endurance.  They  look  to  be  righted; 
they  will  not  hear  of  surrender. 

Affliction  is,  in  the  hand  of  Divine 
Omnipotence,  a  two-edged  sword.  It 
wounds  the  rebellious,  it  sanctifies  him 
who  is  willing  to  endure. 

God  proveth  us,  as  St.  James  has  told 
us,  but  He  "  is  not  a  tempter  of  evils." 
AU  that  comes  from  Him  is  good,  a  ray 
of  light,  a  pledge  of  love.  "  But  every 
man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence. 
*  *  *  Blessed  is  he  that  endureth  temp- 
tation, for  when  he  hath  been  proved  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  God 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him." 

Truce,  then,  my  brethren,  to  all  mur- 
murs of  complant.  Remember  St.  Paul's 
words  to  the  Hebrews,  and  through  them 
to  all  of  Christ's  flock,  when,  referring  to 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross,  he  reminded  them  that  they 
had  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood.  Not 
only  to  the  Redeemer's  example  shall 
you  look,  but  also  to  that  of  the  30,000— 
perhaps  40,000 — men  who  have  already 
shed  their  life  blood  for  their  country. 

In  comparison  with  them,  what  have 
you  endured  who  are  deprived  of  the 
daily  comforts  of  your  lives,  your  news- 
papers, your  means  of  travel,  communi- 
cation with  your  families?  Let  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  army,  the  heroism  of  our 
King,  of  our  beloved  Queen  in  her  mag- 
nanimity, serve  to  stimulate  us  and  sup- 
port us.  Let  us  bemoan  ourselves  no 
more.  Let  us  deserve  the  coming  de- 
liverance. Let  us  hasten  it  by  our  vir- 
tue even  more  than  by  our  prayers.  Cour- 
age, brethren!     Suffering  passes  away; 


the  crown  of  life  for  our  souls,  the  crown 
of  glory  for  our  nation,  shall  not  pass! 

I  do  not  require  of  you  to  renounce 
any  of  your  national  desires.  On  the 
contrary,  I  hold  it  as  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  my  episcopal  office  to  instruct 
you,  as  to  your  duty  in  face  of  the  power 
that  has  invaded  our  soil  and  now  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  our  country. 
The  authority  of  that  power  is  no  lawful 
authority.  Therefore  in  soul  and  con- 
science you  owe  it  neither  respect  nor  at- 
tachment nor  obedience. 

The  sole  lawful  authority  in  Belgium 
is  that  of  our  King,  of  our  Government, 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion. This  authority  alone  has  a  right  to 
our  affection,  our  submission. 

Thus  the  invader's  acts  of  public  ad- 
ministration have  in  themselves  no  au- 
thority; but  legitimate  authority  has  tac- 
itly ratified  such  of  those  acts  as  affect 
the  general  interest,  and  this  ratification, 
and  this  only,  gives  them  juridic  value. 
Occupied  provinces  are  not  conquered 
provinces.  Belgium  is  no  more  a  Ger- 
man province  than  Galicia  is  a  Russian 
province.  Nevertheless,  the  occupied 
portion  of  our  country  is  in  a  position  it 
is  compelled  to  endure.  The  greater  part 
of  our  towns,  having  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  on  conditions,  are  bound  to  ob- 
serve those  conditions.  From  the  outset 
of  military  operations  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  country  urged  upon  all  private 
persons  the  necessity  of  abstention  from 
hostile  acts  against  the  enemy's  army. 

That  instruction  remains  in  force.  It 
is  our  army,  and  our  army  solely,  in 
league  with  the  valiant  troops  of  our  al- 
lies, that  has  the  honor  and  the  duty  of 
national  defense.  Let  us  intrust  the  army 
with  our  final  deliverance. 

Toward  the  persons  of  those  who  are 
holding  dominion  among  us  by  military 
force,  and  who  assuredly  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  the  chivalrous  energy  with 
which  we  have  defended  and  are  still  de- 
fending our  independence,  let  us  conduct 
ourselves  with  all  needful  forbearance. 
Some  among  them  have  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  severity  of  our  situation  and  to 
help   ua    to   recover   some    minimum   of 
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regular  civic  life.  Let  us  observe  the  rules 
they  have  laid  upon  us  so  long  as  those 
rules  do  not  violate  our  personal  liberty, 
nor  our  consciences  as  Christians,  nor  our 
duty  to  our  country.  Let  us  not  take 
bravado  for  courage,  nor  tumult  for 
bravery. 

You  especially,  my  dearest  brethren  in 
the  priesthood,  be  you  at  once  the  best 
examples  of  patriotism  and  the  best  sup- 
porters of  public  order.  On  the  field  of 
battle  you  have  been  magnificent.  The 
King  and  the  army  admire  the  intrepid- 
ity of  our  military  chaplains  in  face  of 
death,  their  charity  at  the  work  of 
the  ambulance.  Your  Bishops  are  proud 
nt  you.  You  have  suffered  greatly.  You 
have  endured  much  calumny.  But  be 
patient;  history  vv^ill  do  you  justice.  I 
today  bear  my  witness  for  you. 

Wherever  it  has  been  possible  I  have 
questioned  our  people,  our  clergy,  and 
particularly  a  considerable  number  of 
priests  who  had  been  deported  to  German 
prisons,  but  whom  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity, to  which  I  gladly  render  homage, 
has  since  set  at  liberty.  Well,  I  affirm, 
upon  my  honor,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
assert  upon  faith  of  my  oath,  that  until 
now  I  Iiave  not  met  a  single  ecclesiastic, 
secular  or  regular,  who  had  once  incited 
civilians  to  bear  arms  against  the  enemy. 
All  have  loyally  followed  the  instructions 
of  their  Bishops,  given  in  the  early  days 
of  August,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
to  use  their  moral  influence  over  the  civil 
population  so  that  order  might  be  pre- 
served and  military  regulations  observed. 

I  exhort  you  to  persevere  in  this  min- 
istry of  peace,  which  is  for  you  the 
sanest  form  of  patriotism ;  to  accept  with 
all  your  hearts  the  privations  you  have 
to  endure;  to  simplify  still  further,  if 
it  is  possible,  your  way  of  life.  One  of 
you  who  is  reduced  by  robbery  and 
pillage  to  a  state  bordering  on  total 
destitution,  said  to  me  lately:  "  I  am  liv- 
ing now  as  I  wish  I  had  lived  always." 

Multiply  the  efforts  of  your  charity, 
corporal  and  spiritual.  Like  the  great 
Apostle,  do  you  endure  daily  the  cares 
of  your  Church,  so  that  no  man  shall 
suffer  loss  and  you  not  suffer  loss,  and 
no  man  fall  and  you  not  burn  with  zeal 


for  him.  Make  yourselves  the  champions 
of  all  those  virtues  enjoined  upon  you 
by  civic  honor  as  well  as  by  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever modest,  whatsoever  just,  whatso- 
ever holy,  whatsoever  lovely,  whatsoever 
of  good  fame,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if 
any  praise  of  discipline,  think  on  these 
things."  So  may  the  worthiness  of  our 
lives  justify  us,  my  most  dear  colleagues, 
in  repeating  the  noble  claim  of  St.  Paul: 
"  The  things  which  ye  have  learned  and 
received  and  heard  and  seen  in  me,  these 
do  ye,  and  the  God  of  Peace  shall  be  with 
you." 

Let  us  continue  then,  dearest  brethren, 
to  pray,  to  do  penance,  to  attend  holy 
mass,  and  to  receive  holy  communion 
for  the  sacred  intention  of  our  dear 
country.  *  *  *  I  recommend  parish  priests 
to  hold  a  funeral  service  on  behalf  of 
our  fallen   soldiers   on   every   Saturday. 

Money,  I  know  well,  is  scarce  with  you 
all.  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  little,  give 
of  that  little  for  the  succor  of  those 
among  your  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
without  shelter,  without  fuel,  without 
sufficient  bread.  I  have  directed  my 
parish  priests  to  form  for  this  purpose 
in  every  parish  a  relief  committee.  Do 
you  second  them  charitably  and  convey  to 
my  hands  such  alms  as  you  can  save 
from  your  superfluity,  if  not  from  your 
necessities,  so  that  I  may  be  the  distrib- 
uter to  the  destitute  who  are  known  to 
me. 

Our  distress  has  moved  the  other 
nations.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
France,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
generosity  for  our  relief.  It  is  a  spec- 
tacle at  once  most  mournful  and  most 
noble.  Here  again  is  a  revelation  of  the 
Providential  wisdom  which  draws  good 
from  evil.  In  your  name,  my  brethren, 
and  in  my  own,  I  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ments and  the  nations  that  have  succored 
us  the  assurance  of  our  admiration  and 
our  gratitude. 

With  a  touching  goodness,  owr  Holy 
Father  Benedict  XV,  has  been  the  first 
to  incline  his  heart  toward  us.  When, 
a   few   moments    after    his   election,   he 
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deigrned  to  take  me  in  his  arms,  I  was 
bold  enough  there  to  ask  that  the  first 
Pontifical  benediction  he  spoke  should  be 
given  to  Belgium,  already  in  deep  dis- 
tress through  the  war.  He  eagerly  closed 
with  my  wish,  which  I  knew  would  also 
be  yours.  Today,  with  delicate  kindness, 
his  Holiness  has  decided  to  renounce  the 
annual  offering  of  Peter's  Pence  from 
Belgium. 

In  a  letter  dated  on  the  beautiful  fes- 
tival of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  Dec.  8, 
he  assures  us  of  the  part  he  bears  in  our 
sufferings.     He  prays  for  us,  calls  down 
upon    our    Belgium    the    protection    of 
Heaven,  and   exhorts  us   to  hail   in   the 
then  approaching  advent  of  the   Prince 
of  Peace  the  dawn  of  better  days.     Here 
is  the  text  of  this  valued  message: 
To  Chtr  Dear  Son,  Desire  Merrier,  Car- 
dinal   Priest    of    the    Holy    Roman 
Church,  of  the  Title  of  St.  Peter  in 
Chains,  Archbishop    of    Malines,  at 
Malines : 

Our  Dear  Son:  Health  and  apostolic 
benediction.  The  fatherly  solicitude  which 
we  feel  for  all  the  faithful  whom  Divine 
Providence  has  intrusted  to  our  care 
causes  us  to  share  their  griefs  even  more 
fully  than  their  joys. 

Could  we,  then,  fail  to  be  moved  by 
keenest  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  the  Bel- 
gian Nation,  which  we  so  dearly  love,  re- 
duced by  a  most  cruel  and  most  disas- 
trous war  to  this  lamentable  state? 

We  behold  the  King  and  his  august 
family,  the  members  of  the  Government, 
the  chief  persons  of  the  country.  Bishops, 
priests,  and  a  whole  people  enduring  woes 
which  must  fill  with  pity  all  gentle 
hearts,  and  which  our  own  soul,  in  the 
fervor  of  paternal  love,  must  be  the  first 
to  compassionate.  Thus,  under  the  bur- 
den of  this  distress  and  this  mourning, 
we  call  in  our  prayers  for  an  end  to  such 
misfortunes.  May  the  God  of  mercy 
hasten  the  day. 

Meanwhile  we  strive  to  mitigate,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  this  excessive  suffering. 
Therefore  the  step  taken  by  our  dear  son, 
Cardinal  Hartmann,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, at  whose  request  it  was  arranged 
that  French  or  Belgian  priests  detained 
in   Germany  should  have  the  treatment 


of  officers,  gave  us  great  satisfaction, 
and  we  have  expressed  our  thanks  to 
him  for  his  action. 

As  regards  Belgium,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  faithful  of  that  nation, 
so  sorely  tried,  did  not  neglect,  in  their 
piety,  to  turn  toward  us  their  thoughts, 
and  that  even  under  the  blow  of  so  many 
calamities  they  proposed  to  gather  this 
year,  as  in  all  preceding  years,  the  offer- 
ings to  St.  Peter,  which  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Apostolic  See. 

This  truly  incomparable  proof  of  piety 
and  of  attachment  filled  us  with  admira- 
tion; we  accept  it  with  all  the  affection 
that  is  due  from  a  grateful  heart;  but 
having  regard  to  the  painful  position  in 
which  our  dear  children  are  placed,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  favor  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  project,  noble  though  it 
is.  If  any  alms  are  to  be  gathered,  our 
wish  is  that  the  money  should  be  entire- 
ly devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian 
people,  who  are  as  illustrious  by  reason 
of  their  nobility  and  their  piety  as  they 
are  today  worthy  of  all  sympathy. 

Amid  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of 
the  present  hour  we  would  remind  the 
sons  who  are  so  dear  to  us  that  the  arm 
of  God  is  not  shortened,  that  He  is  ever 
able  to  save,  that  His  ear  is  not  deaf  to 
prayer. 

Let  the  hope  of  Divine  aid  increase  with 
the  approach  of  the  festival  of  Christmas 
and  of  the  mysteries  that  celebrate  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  and  recall  that  peace 
which  God  proclaimed  to  mankind  by  His 
angels. 

May  the  souls  of  the  suffering  and  af- 
flicted find  comfort  and  consolation  in 
the  assurance  of  the  paternal  tenderness 
that  prompts  our  prayers.  Yes,  may  God 
take  pity  upon  the  Belgian  people  and 
grant  them  the  abundance  of  all  good. 

As  a  pledge  of  these  prayers  and  good 
wishes,  we  now  grant  to  all,  and  in  the 
first  place  to  you,  our  dear  son,  the  apos- 
tolic benediction. 

Given  in  Rome,  by  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Our  Lady,  in  the  year  MCMXIV.,the  first 
of  our  Pontificate. 

BENEDICT  XV.,  Pope. 
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One  last  word,  my  dearest  brethren: 
At  the  outset  of  these  troubles  I  said 
to  you  that  in  the  day  of  the  liberation 
of  our  territory  we  should  give  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
a  public  testimony  of  our  gratitude. 
Since  that  date  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult my  colleagues  in  the  episcopate, 
and,  in  aj^reement  with  them,  I  now  ask 
you  to  make,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  fresh 
effort  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the 
national  basilica,  promised  by  Belgium 
in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  of  peace  shall 
shine  upon  our  country  we  shall  redress 
our  ruins,  we  shall  restore  shelter  to 
those  who  have  none,  we  shall  rebuild 
our  chui'ches,  wc  shall  reconstitute  our 
libraries,  and  we  shall  hope  to  crown 
this  work  of  reconciliation  by  raising, 
upon  the  heights  of  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gium, free  and  Catholic,  that  national 
basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Further- 


more, every  year  we  shall  make  it  our 
duty  to  celebrate  solemnly,  on  the  Fri- 
day following  Corpus  Christi,  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Lastly,  in  every  region  of  the  diocese 
the  clergy  will  organize  an  annual  pil- 
grimage of  thanksgiving  to  one  of  the 
privileged  sanctuaries  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin in  order  to  pay  especial  honor  to 
the  protectress  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence and  universal  mediatrix  of  the 
Christian  Commonwealth. 

The  present  letter  shall  be  read  on 
the  following  dates:  On  the  first  day 
of  the  year  and  on  the  Sundays  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  it  shall  severally 
reach  you. 

Accept,     my     dearest     brethren,     my 
wishes  nvd  prayers  for  you  and  for  the 
happiness  of  your  families,  and  receive, 
I  pray  you,  my  paternal  benediction. 
D.  J.  CARDINAL  MERCIER, 
Archbishop  of  Malines. 
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By   THOMAS   HARDY. 


Seven    millions    stand 
Emaciate,   in   that  ancient   Delta-land : 
"We  here,  full  charged  with  our  own  maimed 

and   dead, 
And    coiled    in    throbbing   conflicts   slow   and 

soie. 
Can  soothe  how  slight  these  ails  unmerited 
Of  souls   forlorn   upon  the  facing  shoie  I 
Where    naked,    gaunt,    in    endless    band    on 

band 

Seven   millions   stand. 


No  man  can  say 
To  your  great  country  that,  with  scant  delay. 
You  must,  perforce,  ease  them  in  their  sore 

need : 
We  know  that  nearer  first  your  duty  lies; 
But — is  it  much  to  ask  that  you  let  plead 
Your     loving     kindness     with     you — wooing 

wise — 
Albeit  that  aught  you  owe  and  must  repay 
No  man  can  say? 


With   the   German  Army 


By  Cyril  Brown. 


[Staff  Correspondent  of  The  New  Yobk  Times.] 


I. 


GERMAN  GREAT  HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN  FRANCE,  Dec.  1.— 
There  is  a  certain  monotony 
about  the  "  scientific  murder " 
of  the  firing  h'ne — a  routine  repetition 
of  artillery  duels,  alarums,  and  ex- 
cursions which  can  be  (and  are 
being)  vividly  described  by  "  war  cor- 
respondents "  from  the  safe  vantage 
ground  of  comfortable  cafes  miles  away. 
The  real  human  interest  end  of  this 
ultra-modern  war  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
rambling  around  the  operating  zone  in 
a  thoroughly  irresponsible  American 
manner,  trusting  in  Providence  and  the 
red  American  eagle  sealed  on  your  emer- 
gency passport  and  a  letter  from  Charles 
Lesimple,  the  genial  Consul  at  Co- 
logne, to  keep  you  from  being  shot. 

For  instance,  you  get  some  interest- 
ing first-hand  knowledge  as  to  how 
spies  can  "  get  away  with  it,"  in  spite 
of  the  perfect  German  military  system 
of  controls  and  passes.  There  is  no 
"  spy  hysteria"  in  Germany  as  there 
apparently  is  in  England,  judging  from 
the  London  papers,  but  none  the  less 
the  German  authorities  know  perfectly 
well  that  there  are  swarms  of  spies  in 
their  midst  and  are  hunting  them  down 
with  quiet,  typically  Teutonic  thorough- 
ness. 

But  the  very  perfection  of  the  Ger- 
man military  machine  is  its  weak  spot, 
and  on  this,  my  second  visit  to  the  Ger- 
man Great  Headquarters,  I  was  able  to 
give  the  astonished  authorities  a  per- 
sonal demonstration  as  to  how  any 
smooth-tongued  stranger  could  turn  up 
at  even  this  "  holy  of  holies."    The  noc- 


turnal trail  led  in  a  military  train  from 
Luxemburg  over  Longrwy  to  Longuyon, 
where  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  met 
an  old  reader  of  The  New  York 
Times,  Herman  Herzberger,  a  wealthy 
glove  leather  manufacturer  of  Berlin, 
well  known  to  the  trade  in  New  York 
and   Gloversville. 

"  What  a  coincidence,"  Mr.  Herzber- 
ger remarked  in  good  American.  "  I 
am  going  to  the  front  with  my  wife 
to  see  my  18-year-old  son,  who  is  in  a 
hospital  at  Vonziers.  My  son,  who  was 
in  the  high  school,  enlisted  as  a  vol- 
unteer, with  practically  the  whole 
school,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

With  "  constant  reader,"  I  boarded  a 
troop  transport  at  Longuyon  and  crawled 
on  through  the  night  to  the  front.  It 
was  a  reserve  battalion  of  a  Prussian  in- 
fantry regiment  of  the  line,  and  a  Jittle 
research  work  produced  the  interesting 
discovery  that  it  was  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  wounded,  were  recovered, 
and  going  back  for  the  second  time.  They 
were  delighted  to  have  an  American  in 
their  midst,  and  promptly  made  me  an 
honorary  member.  They  had  no  idea 
where  they  were  going,  but  eagerly  hoped 
"  they  would  be  back  in  the  trenches  by 
evening." 

"  Many  of  us,"  said  a  Sergeant,  "  did 
not  need  to  come  back  because  owing  to 
having  received  serious  wounds  the  first 
time  we  were  excused  from  further  mili- 
tary service — but  they  all  came  back  none 
the  less.  Here's  one  man  who  had  nine 
wounds,  from  bullets  and  shell  splinters, 
and  this  one  was  shot  through  the  lungs, 
but  you're  all   right  again,  aren't  you? 
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and  this  one  is  going  back,  although  he 
has  a  wife  and  six  children  at  home." 

It  was  an  interesting  revelation  as  to 
the  morale  of  the  German  reinforce- 
ments. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troop 
transport  stopped  for  refreshments  at 
the  French  village  of  X,  and  here  a  funny 
phenomenon  was  witnessed.  From  all 
sides  the  shrewd  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage came  running,  scores  of  them,  with 
bottles  of  wine.  The  laughing  German 
soldiers  got  out  and,  negotiating  over  a 
picket  fence,  returned  with  the  refresh- 
ments while  the  inhabitants  made  off 
with  German  coin.  I  saw  bottles  of 
champagne  change  hands  here  for  the 
sum  of  25  cents.  In  spite  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  wine,  however,  the  German  sol- 
dier is  well  disciplined  and  does  not  "  go 
the  limit ";  I  have  never  seen  an  intoxi- 
cated specimen  afield. 

One  of  the  soldiers  told  the  following 
story  to  illustrate  the  iron  discipline  en- 
forced in  the  Kaiser's  army  in  the  case 
of  the  inevitable  black  sheep:  "  A  French- 
woman, who  kept  a  small  tavern,  came 
to  our  commandant  and  complained  be- 
cause a  Bavarian  soldier  had  wantonly 
turned  the  spigot  and  allowed  a  whole 
cask  of  red  wine  to  run  out  on  the  ground. 
After  an  investigation  the  offender  was 
found  guilty  and  for  punishment  tied  to 
a  tree  for  two  hours.  To  be  tied  fast  by 
3'oui:  head  and  legs  is  the  most  dreaded 
punishment,  because  you  are  disgraced 
before  all  your  comrades." 

From  X  I  started  out  on  a  foot  tour, 
and  entered  the  Grosses  Hauptquartier 
(Great  Headquarters)  unchallenged,  by 
the  back  door.  Journalistically  it  was  dis- 
appointing at  first,  for  it  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  apparently  Prussian  mili- 
tarism keeps  the  Sabbath  holy.  There 
was  no  interviewing  the  Kaiser,  for  he 
had  gone  "  way  down  East "  and  with 
him  his  War  Minister,  Gen.  von  Falken- 
hayn.  The  courteous  commandant.  Col. 
von  Hahnke,  was  not  on  the  job.  Even 
the  brilliant  chief  of  the  press  division, 
Major  Nikolai,  was  out  of  town  when  I 
called  on  the  Great  General  Staff. 

But  there  were  compensations,  for  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  I  saw  a  more  impressive 


sight  than  even  the  motoring  Kaiser — a 
mile  of  German  cavalry  coming  down  the 
straight  chausse,  gray  horsemen  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  and  more  constantly 
coming  over  the  brow  of  the  distant  hill, 
with  batteries  of  field  artillery  sand- 
wiched between,  while  on  the  railroad 
track,  paralleling  the  highway,  infantry 
and  heavy  artillery  troop  trains  crawled 
past  in  endless  succession,  as  closely  to- 
gether as  subway  trains  during  the  rush 
hour  at  home.  An  allied  aeroplane,  hov- 
ering overhead,  would  have  learned  some- 
thing to  its  advantage. 

I  had  innocently  blundered  into  one  of 
the  most  important  troop  movements  of 
the  war,  but  how  many  and  where  they 
were  coming  from  or  where  they  were 
going  to  I  pledged  myself  not  to  disclose. 
The  inevitable  company  of  cyclists  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  long  column  that  was 
still  passing  when  I  went  to  bed.  Next 
came  an  imposing  staff — then  a  mounted 
band  blaring  away,  then  a  crack  guard 
cavalry  regiment,  proud  standard  flying, 
then  cavalry  less  elite,  here  and  there  a 
palefaced  spectacled  trooper  who  looked 
like  a  converted  theological  student. 
Whole  regiments  came  riding  down  the 
pike  singing  "  The  Red,  White,  and 
Black  "  in  unison — a  stirring,  marching 
song,  which  for  patriotic  fervor  and 
fighting  spirit  "  puts  it  all  over "  the 
British  "  It's  a  Long  Way  from  Tipp- 
erary." 

It  was  a  Roman  holiday  for  the  French 

inhabitants   of  the   town   of  ,   who 

lined  the  roads  en  masse  quivering  with 
suppressed  emotion  and  happiness,  think- 
ing they  were  eyewitnessing  a  great 
German  retreat.  "  Our  French  soldiers 
will  soon  be  here  again,"  they  whispered 
to  one  another.  But  it  wasn't  a  retreat — 
it  was  one  of  those  mysterious  strategic 
shifts  you  read  about  in  the  papers  with- 
out really  realizing  what  it  means  till  you 
see  it — great  masses  being  rushed  from 
one  battlefield  to  another  on  the  long  line. 

For  weeks  these  same  regiments  Kad 
been  daily  "  decimated,"  "  cut  to  pieces," 
and  otherwise  badly  mauled  by  English 
war  correspondents,  but  you  would  never 
have  suspected  it.  Bearded  dragoons  and 
Uhlans  were  still  able  to  sit  up  and  smoke 
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big  Hamburg  cif^ars  as  they  ro<le  alontr, 
the  horses  looked  fresh,  the  guns  of  the 
batteries  were  spick  and  span,  the  men 
seemed  to  have  "  morale  "  to  spare;  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  just  going  for  the 
first  time — and  not  coming  from  the 
scrimmage. 

By  way  of  digression  and  as  illustrat- 
ing the  military  "  discipline  "  on  which 
the  Germans  pride  themselves  so,  the  fol- 
lowing whimsical  interlude  took  place  in 
front  of  the  sacred  portals  of  the  Great 
German  Staff:  A  famous  German  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  adorned  in  civil  life 
with  the  high  title  of  Privy  Councilor,  «?5 
years  old,  white-haired,  white-bearded, 
and  with  big  yellow  horn-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, incongruously  wearing  the  field 
gray  uniform  \yhose  collar  and  shoulder 
straps  indicated  that  he  was  an  unter- 
officier  of  the  reserve  regiment  of  a  Ger- 
man university  town  well  known  to 
Americans,  was  waiting  patiently  outside 
of  the  guarded  gate  in  company  with  a 
young  Feldwebel  (a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  higher  rank.)  The  old  philos- 
ophy professor  had  enlisted  with  prac- 
tically his  whole  class  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  but  on  account  of  his  age  was 
not  sent  to  the  front  with  them  at  the 
time,  but  finally  was  allowed  to  go  with 
a  transport  of  four  automobile  loads  of 
gifts  and  supplies  for  the  regiment.  He 
and  the  Feldwebel  had  to  hang  around 
outside  while  the  Lieutenant  in  charge 
went  inside  to  do  the  talking  in  the  Great 
General  Staff  Building.  Presently  the 
old  philosophy  professor  ransacked  his 
pockets,  produced  an  apple,  clicked  his 
heels  together  in  regulation  fashion  and, 
saluting  his  young  superior,  (infinitely  in- 
ferior in  the  civil  social  scale,)  said: 
"  Am  I  permitted  to  offer  you  an  apple, 
Herr  Feldwebel  ?  " 

His  ranking  superior  acknowledged  the 
gift  with  curt  military  punctilio,  then 
added  respectfully,  "  I  thank  you,  Herr 
Privy  Councilor." 

In  the  afternoon  a  forced  march  of  two 
miles  brought  me  to  the  handsome  villa 
occupied  by  the  foreign  military  attaches, 
where  Major  Langhorne,  the  American 
expert,  was  again  found  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  particularly  happy  be- 


cause in  a  couple  of  days  he  was  again 
to  see  some  real  fighting.  The  Great 
General  Staff  continues  to  give  our  mili- 
tary attache  every  possible  opportunity 
to  see  things  for  himself  and  give  Uncle 
Sam  the  benefit  of  the  military  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  big  scrap,  no 
matter  which  way  it  goes. 

Today  I  again  dropped  in  on  the  Great 
General  Staff  and  found  it  not  only  at 
home,  but  very  much  interested  on  dis- 
covering that  I  had  no  pass  to  come  or 
go  or  be  there  at  that  time.  The  war- 
time mind  of  Prussian  militarism  is  keen 
and  right  to  the  point.  It  saw  not  the 
chance  of  getting  publicity  in  America, 
but  the  certainty  that  other  more  danger- 
our  spies  could  come  through  the  same 
way.  By  all  the  rules  of  the  war  game, 
Prussian  militarism  would  have  been 
thoroughly  justified  in  treating  me 
as  a  common  spy  in  possession  of  vital 
military  secrets,  but  it  courteously  con- 
tented itself  in  insisting  on  plucking  out 
the  heart  of  the  journalistic  mystery. 
All  attempts  at  evasion  and  humor  were 
vain — here  was  the  ruthless  reality  of 
war.  It  was  the  mailed  Prussian  eagle 
against  the  bluff  American  bird  of  the 
same  species,  and  the  unequal  contest 
was  soon  ended  when  Major  Nikolai, 
Chief  of  Division  III.  of  the  Great  Gen- 
eral Staff,  stood  up  very  straight  and 
dignified  and  said:  "  I  am  a  German  of- 
ficer. What  German  violated  his  duty? 
I  ask  you  as  a  man  of  honor,  how  was  it 
possible  for  you  to  come  here?" 

The  answer  was  quite  simple:  "The 
German  military  machine  was  so  perfect 
that  it  covered  every  contingency  except 
the  most  obvious  and  guarded  every  road 
except  the  easiest  way.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  take  a  passenger  train  to  Luxem- 
burg, and  hang  around  the  platform 
until  the  next  military  train  pulls  out 
for  Belgium  or  France,  hop  aboard, 
.and  keep  on  going.  In  case  of  doubt 
utter  the  magic  phrase,  *  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can,' and  flash  the  open  sesame,  the 
red  seal  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— to  which  bearded  Landsturm  guards 
pay  the  tribute  of  regarding  it  as  equally 
authoritative  as  the  purple  Prussian 
eagle  stamped  on  a  military  pass." 
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Followed  a  two-hour  dialogue  in  the 
private  office  of  the  chief  of  the  Kaiser's 
secret  field  police,  as  a  result  of  which 
future  historians  will  find  in  the  Kaiser's 
secret  archives  the  following  unique 
document,  couched  in  Berlin  "  detect- 
ivese  "  and  signed  and  subscribed  to  by 
The  Times  correspondent: 

Secret  Field   Police,   Great  Headquarters, 

Dec.   1,  1914. 

There  appears  the  American  war  corre- 
spondent, and  at  the  particular  request  of 
tli3  authorities,   explains : 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  .30,  I  arrived  at  Trier 
on  a  second-class  ticket  at  about  10 :30 
r.  M.  Thsre  I  bought  a  third-class  ticltet 
and  boarded  a  train  leaving  about  11 :10 
r.  M.  and  reached  Luxemburg  at  about 
12:15  A.  M.  I  did  not  go  into  the  railroad 
Station,  but,  trusting  to  my  papers,  boarded 
a  military   train   leaving   at   12 :4.~>   A.    M., 


going  over  Longwy  to  Longuyon.  where  I 
arrived  at  3:30  A.  M.,  Sunday.  There  an 
official  whose  name  I  do  not  know  took 
me  to  a  troop  train  and  made  a  place  for 
me  in  the  brake  box.  I  left  the  train 
at  X  and  went  on  foot  to  H  (the  Great 
Headquarters,)  where  I  reported  myself  to 
the  Chief  of   Tolice. 

I  recommend  that  a  sharper  oontrol  be 
exercised  on  the  station  platform  at  Lux- 
emburg, as  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  avoid 
the  only  control  which  is  at  the  ticket 
gate,  by  simply  not  going  out  and  there- 
fore  not   liaving   to   come    in. 

The  lot  of  the  professional  spy  will 
be  harder  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  I 
expect  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  Ger- 
man Great  Headquarters  from  my 
reportorial  feet  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, for  pedestrianism  is  not  a  safe 
pastime  in  the  war  zone. 


Story  of  the  Man  Who  Fired  on  the 
Rheims  Cathedral 


II. 


WITH  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 
BEFORE  RHEIMS,  Dec.  5.— 
Eating  a  ham  sandwich  while 
squinting  through  an  artil- 
lery telescope  at  the  cathedral  and 
hearing  the  man  who  fired  the  famous 
shots  tell  all  about  it  was  the  unique 
combination  I  experienced  today,  and  in 
retrospect  the  ham  sandwich  stands  out 
as  the  most  important  feature,  for  it 
symbolizes  the  morale  of  the  men  before 
Rheims. 

The  post  of  observation  was  in  a  some- 
time French  fort,  now  riddled  by  French 
shells,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  affording  a 
fine  panoramic  view  of  the  city,  and  my 
sightseeing  predecessors  here  had  includ- 
ed the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg;  Muktar  Pasha,  the  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  to  Berlin;  Major  Lang- 


home,  the   American    Military   Attache, 
and  other  celebrities. 

Rheims  Cathedral  was  said  to  be  about 
four  miles  away,  but  through  the  power- 
ful magnifying  telescope  (of  the  scissors 
type  and  so  contrived  that  only  its  two 
eyes  peered  over  the  breastworks  while 
the  observer  was  completely  hidden  from 
view)  it  showed  up  as  clearly  as  Caruso 
through  an  opera  glass.  The  top  of  one 
of  the  two  towers  had  a  decidedly  moth- 
eaten  appearance — it  looked  as  if  one  of 
the  corners  had  been  shot  away,  and  the 
roof  was  evidently  gone,  but  otherv/ise 
the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  looked — 
through  the  telescope — to  be  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  likely  to  enjoy 
a  ripe  old  age.  No  French  observer  was 
seen  on  the  cathedral  towers,  and  I  was 
informed  by  First  Lieut.  Wengler  of  the 
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Heavy  Artillery  that  none  had  been  since 
his  admonitory  shells  had  carried  their 
iron  warning  to  climb  down.  A  staff 
officer  of  the  Division  had  intro- 
duced him  to  me  as  "  the  friend  of  the 
Rheims  Cathedral,"  explaining  that  it 
probably  wouldn't  be  standing  today  but 
for  him. 

'*  So  you  are  the  vandal?  "  "  the  friend 
of  the  Rheims  Cathedral  "  was  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  *  barbarian,' "  he 
laughed  modestly.  He  wears  the  Iron 
Cross  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and, 
although  still  only  a  Lieutenant,  com- 
mands two  batteries.  A  most  picturesque 
but  paradoxical  "  barbarian,"  with  a  soft- 
spoken  lisp,  mild  blue  eyes,  boyish  face 
in  spite  of  a  tawny-reddish  full  beard  of 
long  standing,  and  slightly  bowed  legs,  it 
required  a  most  rigorous  reportorial  in- 
quisition as  practiced  on  millionaires  and 
politicians  at  home  to  extract  these  de- 
tails from  the  modest  "  friend  of  the 
Rheims  Cathedral  ": 

"  The  French  observer  on  the  cathedral 
was  first  noticed  on  Sept.  13.  After  that 
the  French  artillery  fire  became  uncom- 
fortably accurate.  Eighty  shells  fell  here 
in  one  day  alone — killing  only  one  cow," 
he  added,  with  a  plaintive  note  of  rem- 
iniscence. He  pointed  to  three  big  holes 
in  the  ground  close  by  and  all  within  a 
circle  of  ten  yards'  radius,  where  three 
French  shells  had  dropped  in  quick  suc- 
cession, as  further  evidence  of  how  well 
they  had  got  the  range. 

"  The  fellow  continued  *  on  the  job' 
quite  shamelessly  until  the  18th,"  he 
went  on,  "  when  I  aimed  two  .shots  at 
the  cathedral,  and  only  two.  No  more 
were  needed  to  dislodge  him.  One  from 
a  15-centimeter  howitzer  struck  the  top 
of  the  '  observation  tower,'  the  other, 
from  a  21-centimeter  mortar,  hit  the 
roof  and  set  it  on  fire.  I  used  both 
howitzers  and  mortars  so  as  to  let  the 
French  know  that  we  could  shoot  well 
with  both  kinds.  I  wanted  to  dislodge 
the  observer  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  fine  old  cathedral,  and 
the  result  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
shoot  just  as  accurately  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery   as    with     field    artillery.      The 


French  also  had  a  battery  planted  about 
100  yards  from  the  cathedral.  It  isn't 
there  any  more,"  he  added  laconically. 

A  few  turns  of  the  screw  brought  a 
row  of  trees  marking  a  boulevard  into 
the  field  of  vision.  "  There  is  a  French 
battery  there,  at  the  present  time,"  he 
said. 

"  How  do  you  know?"  For  I  saw 
trees  but  no  guns. 

"  Aeroplanes,"  "  the  friend  of  the 
Cathedral"  explained.  Another  turn  of 
the  screw  brought  a  church  steeple  into 
view. 

"  The  French  are"  now  using  this 
church  steeple  for  observation  pur- 
poses," the  battery  commander  said. 
"  The  observer  is  reported  to  me  every 
morning.  He  is  getting  to  be  too 
shameless.  I  shall  take  a  shot  at  that 
steeple  this  afternoon  in  all  probabil- 
ity. And  then  I  suppose  they  will  again 
call  us  barbarians.  I  saw  the  fellow 
myself  this  morning.  He  sits  in  that 
little  arched  window  there."  I  saw  the 
window  quite  distinctly,  and  only  regret 
that  the  culprit  had  climbed  down  for 
the  luncheon  intermission,  which  is  re- 
ligiously kept  by  both  the  French  and 
German   artillery. 

A  tour  of  the  wrecked  fort  followed 
and  among  other  interesting  sights  the 
guide  pointed  out  the  trail  of  the  fa- 
mous freak  shot  that  killed  the  cow. 
The  shell  went  first  through  a  glass 
window,  then  through  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  into  a  second  cham- 
ber, where,  without  exploding,  it  had 
amputatated  a  hind  leg  of  the  milch 
cow  whose  loss  is  still  mourned  by  two 
batteries  of  heavy  artillery. 

Up  to  now,  war  as  experienced  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  a  high  hill  over- 
looking Rheims  seemed  a  pleasant  pic- 
nic, for  the  German  arsenal  was  well 
stocked  with  plenty  of  good  food,  while 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  Staff,  with 
typical  German  hospitality,  had  sent 
along  his  adjutant  armed  with  two  bas- 
kets of  Teuton  sandwiches,  which  added 
to  the  picnic  illusion  and  claimed  far 
more  attention  than  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims.      The    frequent    sight   of    Gen- 
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erals  down  to  high  privates  taking 
hearty  nourishment  all  along  the  front 
in  France  with  the  same  comfortable 
enjoyment  as  in  their  own  homes  was 
more  convincing  than  all  official  bul- 
letins that  they  are  not  worrying  about 
the  outcome  in  the  West,  for  morale  and 
meals  are  synonyms. 

The  luncheon  interval  over,  the 
French  batteries  woke  up  and  began 
sending  over  shells  with  Gallic  prodi- 
gality, the  Germans  replying  sparing- 
ly, and  as  if  in  invitation,  for  my  ben- 
efit, a  French  aeroplane  no  bigger  than 
a  Jersey  mosquito  appeared  and  cir- 
cled over  the  German  positions  trying 
to  locate  the  cleverly  concealed  heavy 
batteries,  while  down  on  the  plain  back 
of  the  hills  a  German  motor  aeroplane 
gun  popped  away  for  dear  life  trying 
to  connect  with  the  inquisitive  visitor. 
Little  cottonball  clouds  of  white  smoke, 
like  daylight  fireworks,  hung  high  in 
the  air,  where  the  French  flier  had 
been,  also  black  "  smoke  pots"  to  help 
the  gunners  in  getting  the  range,  but 
the  Frenchman  managed  to  dodge  all 
the  shrapnel  that  came  his  way,  and 
escaped. 

By  request,  "  the  friend  of  the  ca- 
thedral "  led  the  way  (a  long  and  stren- 
uous one)  to  his  15-centimeter  howitzer 
battery,  concealed  with  amazing  clever- 
ness even  against  the  observation  of 
aviators,  and  pointed  out  the  gun  that 
had  fired  "  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  He  would  gladly  have  fired  a 
sample  shot,  but  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
tery were  already  set  for  the  night  (al- 
though it  was  only  noon!)  that  is,  aimed 
at  certain  portions  of  the  landscape 
which  French  troops  would  have  to 
cross  if  they  attempted  to  make  a  night 
attack  on  certain  of  the  German 
trenches,  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost 
in  aiming  the  guns — all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  fire  the  moment  the  telephone 
bell  rang  a  night  alarm. 

"  Was  there  any  connection  between 
his  iron  crosses  and  the  Rheims  Cathe- 
dral? "  he  was  tactfully  asked.  There 
was  not,  but  modest  heroes  are  a 
nuisance  journalistically,  and  "  the 
friend  of  the  cathedral  "  required  a  lot 


of  coaxing  before  he  told  that  he  had  won 
both  the  first  and  second  class  sometime 
before  and  elsewhere,  the  second  for 
galloping  his  heavy  howitzer  battery  into 
action  like  field  artillery  and  by  getting 
it  to  work  at  close  range,  "  smearing  "  a 
desperate  French  attack;  first  class  for 
continuing  to  direct  the  fire  of  his  bat- 
tery from  the  roof  of  a  building  until  it 
was  literally  shot  from  under  his  feet. 
"  The  friend  of  the  cathedral,"  is  also 
an  experienced  aviator  and  when  busi- 
ness is  dull  in  the  howitzer  line  around 
Rheims,  kills  time  by  aerial  reconnoi- 
tring. "  Be  sure  and  send  me  a  capy  of 
your  paper,"  he  laughed,  when  I  beat  a 
hasty  strategic  retreat  to  the  rear  to 
keep  the  Wilsonian  neutrality  from  being 
violated,  for  after  lunch  French  shells 
have  a  habit  of  raining  alike  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust. 

The  strategic  retreat  led  through  a 
village  where  in  a  farmyard  was  seen 
one  of  the  most  curious  freaks  of  the 
war.  A  French  shell  had  exploded  here, 
and  the  terrific  air  pressure  had  lifted 
a  farm  wagon  bodily  and  deposited  it 
on  the  roof  of  the  stable,  where  it  still 
perches. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  was  something 
even  more  curious — a  subterranean  vil- 
lage built  in  the  woods  by  German 
pioneers,  and  consisting  of  many  small 
block  houses  of  fir  logs,  sunk  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  into  the  ground,  the 
rest  covered  over  with  mounds  of  dirt 
and  laid  with  sod.  The  idea,  it  was  ex- 
plained, was  to  have  a  cozy  and  safe 
place  of  retreat  when  the  French  bat- 
teries, as  occasionally  happened,  took  the 
village  ahead  under  fire. 

My  retreat  ended  at  Chateau  Mumm, 
well  out  of  the  firing  zone,  where  Gen. 
Count  von  Waldersee  did  the  honors  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  owner, 
said  to  be  related  to  a  well-known  brand 
of  champagne.  On  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  the  champagne  cellars  of  Chateau 
Mumm  were  quite  empty,  but  the  retreat- 
ing French  were  said  to  have  caysed  the 
vacuum,  not  the  Germans.  Chateau 
Mumm's  absentee  owner  will  be  glad  to 
learn    that   his    property   is    being   well 
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cared  for,  pending  his  return.  I  was  in- 
terested to  note  quite  recent  issues  of 
The  London  Times,  Daily  Mail,  and  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  on  the  drawing 
room  table. 

"It's  very  interesting,  you  know,  to 
read  what  our  enemies  are  saying  about 
us,"  a  staff  officer  explained. 

Two  other  items  of  miscellaneous  in- 
terest were  picked  up.  From  a  well  in- 
formed source  I  learned  that  at  one  stage 
of  the  game,  the  English  "  Long  Toms  " 
were  posted  to  good  advantage  back  of 
Rheims  out  of  range  of  the  German 
heavy  artillery.  Although  their  lyddite 
shells  were  alleged  to  have  been 
comparatively  harmless  and  did  lit- 
tle damage,  they  were  nevertheless 
silenced  on  general  principles  and 
by  a  very  simple  expedient.  Every  time 
the  "  Long  Toms  "  were  fired,  a  few  an- 
swering shells  were  sent  their  way  and, 
of  course,  falling  short,  dropped  into  the 
city.  This  gave  rise  to  stories  of  "  furi- 
ous bombardment  of  Rheims,"  but  also 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  "  Long 
Toms  "  to  spare  the  city. 

A  General  whose  name  is  familiar  to 


every  reader  of  The  New  York  Times 
said: 

"  I  could  take  Rheims  with  my  corps 
in  twenty-four  hours." 

But  there  was  no  present  advantage  in 
storming  it  at  this  time,  and  certain  dis- 
advantages, for  in  addition  to  certain 
strategic  reasons,  it  was  explained,  the 
Germans  would  be  saddled  with  the  bur- 
den of  having  to  administer  and  feed 
the  large  city. 

The  "  battle  of  Rheims  "  looked  to  me 
very  much  like  a  put-up  job,  a  game  of 
trying  to  silence  one  another's  batteries 
and  nothing  more.  A  heavy  artillery 
duel  is  essentially  a  contest  between 
trained  observers  trying  to  get  a  line  on 
the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  looking  down  on  Rheims  from  the 
German  hills,  even  a  lay  correspondent 
could  sense  the  military  necessity  which 
would  drive  the  French  to  make  use  of 
the  only  high  spots  in  town  from  which 
you  could  see  anything  for  observation 
purposes,  and  the  equally  grim  neces- 
sity for  the  Germans  to  dislodge  them. 
I  came  away  with  the  impression  that 
the  world  owes  a  real  debt  of  gratitude 
to  "  the  friend  of  the  Rheims  Cathedral." 


Richard  Harding  Davis's  Comment 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Timea: 

I  HAVE  just  seen  a  letter  in  The 
Times  from  a  correspondent  in 
the  German  trenches  outside  of 
Rheims.  He  reports  a  statement 
made  to  him  by  Lieut.  Wengler  of  the 
Heavy  Artillery,  who  claims  he  is  the 
officer  who  shelled  the  cathedral,  at 
which  he  fired  two  shots,  and  "  only  two." 
Wengler  says,  "  The  French  observer 
on  the  cathedral  was  first  noticed  on 
Sept.  13  *  *  *  the  fellow  continued 
'  on  the  job '  quite  shamelessly  until  the 
18th,  when  I  aimed  two  shots  at  the 
cathedral  and  only  two.  No  more  were 
needed    to    dislodge    him.      One    from    a 


15-centimeter  howitzer  struck  the  top  of 
the  '  observation  tower,'  the  other,  from 
a  21-centimeter  mortar,  hit  the  roof  and 
set  it  on  fire.  I  wanted  to  dislodge  the 
observer  with  the  least  possible  damage 
to  the  fine  old  cathedral  *  *  *  the 
French  also  had  a  battery  placed  about 
100  yards  from  the  cathedral." 

Editorially  The  Times  says  such  a 
statement  may  prove  of  "  value  as  evi- 
dence." May  I  also,  as  evidence,  tell 
what  I  saw?  I  arrived  at  the  cathedral 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  oay 
Lieut.  Wengler  says  he  fired  two  shells, 
one  of  which  hit  the  observation  tower 
and   one  of  which  set  fire  to  the  roof. 
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Up  to  the  hour  of  3,  howitzer  shells  had 
passed  through  the  southern  wall  of  the 
cathedral,  killing  two  of  the  German 
wounded  inside,  had  wrecked  the  Grand 
Hotel  opposite  the  cathedral,  knocked 
down  four  houses  immediately  facing  it, 
and  in  a  dozen  places  torn  up  immense 
holes  in  the  cathedral  square.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  Lieut.  Wengler  claims 
he  ceased  firing  shells  set  fire  to  the 
roof  and  utterly  wrecked  the  chapel  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  Archbishop's  pal- 
ace, which  is  joined  to  the  cathedral  by 
a  yard  no  wider  than  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  German  guns  the 
two  shells  fired  by  Lieut.  Wengler  had 
already  wrecked  all  that  part  of  the  city 
surrounding  the  cathedral  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  destruction,  sup- 
pose St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  to  be  the  Rheims  Cathedral,  the 
Union  Club,  and  the  Vanderbilt  houses, 
the  chapel  and  Archbishop's  palace,  and 
all  the  buildings  running  north  from  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  to  Central  Park  and 
east  and  west  to  Madison  Avenue  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  that  part  of  Rheims  that 
was  utterly  wrecked.  That  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  Lieut. 
Wengler's  fire. 

"  Father,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 
I  did  it  with  only  two  shells!  " 

The  statement  of  Lieut.  Wengler  that 


the  French  placed  a  battery  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  cathedral  also  is  interest- 
ing. The  cathedral  stands  in  a  maze  of 
twisting  narrow  lanes.  From  no  spot 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  could 
you  drive  a  golf  ball  without  smashing 
a  window  a  hundred  feet  distant.  To 
place  a  battery  of  artillery  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  Rheims  Cathedral  with 
the  intent  of  firing  upon  the  German 
position  would  be  like  placing  a  battery 
in  Wall  Street  with  the  idea  of  shelling 
Germans  in  the  Bronx.  Before  your 
shells  reached  the  Bronx  you  first  would 
have  to  destroy  all  of  Northern  New 
York. 

Wengler  says  the  only  shells  aimed 
at  the  cathedral  were  fired  by  him  on 
the  18th,  and  that  after  that  date  neither 
he  nor  any  other  officer  fired  a  shot. 
On  the  22d  I  was  in  the  cathedral.  It 
was  then  being  shelled.  I  was  with  the 
Abbe  Chinot,  Gerald  Morgan  of  this  city, 
Capt.  Granville  Fortescue  of  Washington, 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  was 
Robert  Bacon,  our  ex-Ambassador  to 
France. 

The  "  evidence  "  of  Lieut.  Wengler  is 
a  question  of  veracity.  It  lies  between 
him  and  these  gentlemen.  I  am  content 
to  let  it  go  at  that. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 
New  York,  Jan.  7,  1915. 


The  German  Airmen 

HI. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  GERMAN 
NTH  ARMY,  "  Somewhere  "  in 
France,  Dec.  6.  —  Sensational 
duels  between  hostile  aero- 
planes are  regular  occurrences  now, 
and  not  infrequently  aerial  battles 
take  place  between  whole  squadrons. 
I  heard  this  from  the  chief  of  an 
aeroplane  squadron,  who  was  returning 
from     a     reconnoitring     flight     around 


Rheims.  When  I  met  him  he  was  travel- 
ing in  his  luxurious  private  limousine 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
field  from  Berlin.  My  military  motor 
car  had  executed  a  flank  attack  on  the 
road  embankment  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, and  the  aviator  kindly  gave  me  a 
lift  into  town  and  some  intere^ing  in- 
formation. 

"  We  are  all  eagerly  awaiting  orders 
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for  a  raid  on  England,"  the  Captain  led 
off.  "  Yes,  I  have  flown  over  Paris. 
Going  to  Paris  is  mere  chauffeur's  work. 
The  six  machines  of  my  squadron  have 
covered  15,000  miles  since  the  war  be- 
gan. The  French  machines  are  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour  faster  than  ours; 
but  there  is  no  advantage  in  going  so 
fast,  for  you  can't  make  good  obser- 
vations. At  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  you 
are  quite  safe  against  fire  from  below. 
We  also  find  the  safest  thing  to  do  is 
to  circle  right  over  a  battery.  They 
can't  get  at  you  then. 

"  Fights  in  the  air  are  regular  occur- 
rences now.  We  attack  every  chance  we 
get  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  our  revolvers  against  the  machine 
guns  which  they  have  mounted  on  their 
aeroplanes.  We  find  the  best  defense 
agrainst  their  machine-gun  fire  is  to  get 
up  close  to  the  French  aeroplane  and 
then  dodge  and  twist  in  sharp  dips  and 
curves,  spoiling  the  aim  of  their  mounted 
machine  gun,,  and  giving  us  an  advan- 
tage with  our  revolvers. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  engage- 
ments was  between  a  squadron  of  four 
of  our  aeroplanes  armed  with  revolvers 
and  a  big  and  a  little  *  Bauerschreck,' 
[the  German  nickname  for  the  armored 
French  aeroplanes  armed  with  machine 
guns.]  The  fight  lasted  for  nearly  an 
hour  at  an  altitude  ranging  from  5,000 
to  6,000  feet,  the  big  '  Bauerschreck ' 
being  finally  forced  to  land,  while  the 
little  one  flew  off.  One  of  our  aviators 
did  a  fine  piece  of  work  recently,  landing 
behind  the  French  lines,  destroying  the 
railway  at  that  point  and  flying  off 
again.  The  French  are  magnificent  fli- 
ers, and  so  are  the  English,  but  we  Ger- 
mans have  the  training.  Especially  in 
trained  observers  we  have  a  big  advan- 
tage." 

I  saw  one  of  the  German  flier  heroes 
in  a  base  hospital.  To  the  nurse's  chart 
over  his  cot  were  pinned  the  Iron  Cross 
of  the  second  and  first  class  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  and  the  Surgeon  General 
coaxed  him  to  give  the  details  of  the 
winning  of  his  decorations. 

Sergt.  Luchs  and  his  observer  were  re- 
turning   from  an  aerial    reconnoissance 


when  they  were  overtaken  and  attacked 
by  a  fast  French  aeroplane.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  French  machine  gun  fire 
was  later  shown  by  seventy  holes  in  the 
wings  of  the  German  aeroplane.  For 
forty-five  minutes  the  battle  in  the  air 
lasted — 6,000  feet  up — revolver  against 
machine  gun,  ending  only  when  Luchs 
was  sh^t  through  the  lungs  and  liver. 
He  was  able  to  guide  his  machine  safely 
to  the  ground  within  the  German  lines 
before  he  lost  consciousness.  But  one 
of  his  revolver  bullets  had  gone  home, 
probably  puncturing  the  gasoline  tank, 
for  the  French  aeroplane  was  also  seen 
making  a  forced  landing. 

Gen.  von  Heeringen,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Nth  Army,  told  me  a 
similar  story  about  two  officers  who 
fought  with  revolver  against  machine 
gun  until  their  motor  and  tank  were 
shot  to  pieces,  forcing  them  to  glide  to 
earth.  The  General  said  he  had  learned 
about  their  bravery  only  by  accident, 
as  they  had  reported  only  the  results 
of   their    reconnoissance. 

That  the  German  aviators  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  fighting  against  the 
Allies'  aeroplanes  armed  with  machine 
guns  was  freely  admitted  by  Gen.  von 
Heeringen,  who  said  significantly  that 
that  would  be  attended  to  in  the  near 
future. 

"  French  aeroplanes  have  paid  me  a 
number  of  visits,"  the  commanding 
General  said  with  a  laugh.  "  Our  avi- 
ation camp  seems  to  be  an  attraction 
for  them.  We  have  shot  down  six  of 
them  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Our  gun- 
ners are  really  only  just  beginning  to 
get  the  hang  of  it,  with  practice.  The 
trouble  in  peace  time  was  always  to 
find  some  sort  of  a  target  to  train  our 
gunners  in  the  use  of  the  new  motor 
gun.  We  couldn't  very  well  ask  of  our 
own  aviators  to  go  up  and  let  them- 
selves be  shot  at.  But  now  the  French 
are  affording  us  just  the  moving. target 
we  have  been  looking  for,  and  our 
shooting   is   improving   splendidly." 

Gen.  von  Haenisch,  von  Heeringen's 
brilliant  Chief  of  Staff,  who  as  former 
Inspector  General  of  the   aviation   arm 
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had  more  to  do  than  any  other  one 
individual  with  bringing  German  mili- 
tary aviation  to  its  present  high  pitch 
of  efficiency,  supplemented  his  chief's 
remarks  by  saying: 

"  We  recently  brought  down  a  French 
aeroplane  from  an  altitude  of  8,100  feet. 
Our  new  gun  can  shoot  four  miles 
high." 

I  had  the  interesting  experience  of 
visiting  an  aviation  camp  in  the  field, 
inspecting  a  full  sample  line  of  aero 
bombs,  and  looking  over  the  very  latest 
thing  in  German  military  aeroplanes,  a 
big  new  Aviatik  biplane.  For  the  benefit 
of  The  New  York  Times  readers,  who 
have  grown  accustomed  to  headlines 
about  *'  German  Taubes  over  Paris,"  it 
must  be  explained  that,  just  as  all  Ger- 
man cavalry  are  not  Uhlans,  so  all  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  are  not  Taubes.  "Taube  " 
is  the  name  of  the  German  military 
monoplane,  of  which  there  are  com- 
paratively few  in  use;  and  I  am  informed 
that  hardly  any  Taubes  have  flown 
over  Paris,  the  bomb-throwing  visitors 
having  been  the  more  practical  double- 
decker  Aviatiks.  The  new  model  which  I 
inspected  had  a  monoplane  body,  observer 
and  pilot  sitting  tandem  fashion,  the 
Mercedes  motor  (several  cylinders)  being 
in  front.  It  was  designed,  not  for  speed 
but  for  weight-lifting,  as  indicated  by  its 
formidable  arsenal  of  bombs. 

The  beauty  of  workmanship  and  finish 
of  these  infernal  machines  was  interest- 
ing.     The    forty-pounders    and    twenty- 


pounders  looked  like  miniature  torpedoes, 
with  slightly  bulb-shaped  bodies  and 
tapering  rounded  noses,  with  a  tiny 
three-bladed  propeller  for  a  tail  and  a 
steel  ring  to  serve  as  a  hand  grip.  When 
the  aviator  is  ready  to  drop  a  bomb  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  make  a  simple  adjustment, 
taking  not  more  than  a  second,  which  re- 
leases the  propeller,  and  then  throw  the 
bomb  overboard.  As  it  drops  the  pro- 
peller is  set  into  rapid  motion  and  drives 
the  clockwork  mechanism  inside  the 
bomb.  After  a  hundred-yard  drop  it  is 
all  ready  to  explode  when  it  strikes. 
There  are  also  round  cannon-ball-shaped 
bombs,  and  special  bombs  for  starting  a 
conflagration  when  they  strike. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  French,  the 
Germans  have  also  adopted  the  "  silent 
death,"  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  German 
aerial  darts  were  given  me  for  souvenirs. 
They  are  of  steel,  about  three  inches 
long,  with  one  end  pointed  and  the  other 
flanged,  so  as  to  give  a  rotary  motion  as 
they  whizz  through  the  air.  They  look 
more  murderous  than  they  really  are,  for 
I  was  told  by  one  of  the  aviator  officers 
that  they  were  not  very  effective.  The 
Germans,  methodical  in  everything, 
wanted  no  doubt  left  in  any  one's  mind 
that  the  "  silent  death  "  was  introduced 
by  the  French  and  only  copied  by  them  in 
self-defense;  so  every  one  of  the  steel 
darts — a  touch  of  grim  humor — bears  on 
one  side  of  the  point,  in  French,  the 
legend  "  French  invention  "  and  on  the 
other  side  "  German  manufacture." 


German  Generals  Talk  of  the  War 


IV. 


GERMAN    GREAT    HEADQUAR- 
TERS  IN  FRANCE,   Dec.  9.— 
I  have  just  eaten  my  way  along 
the    German     front    in    France, 
for  a  second  visit  to  the  German  Great 
Headquarters.      This   week's   lunch   and 


dinner  "bag"  included  Gen.  von  Heer- 
ingen,  "  the  Victor  of  Saarburg  ";  Gen. 
von  Emmich,  "the  Conqueror  of, Liege"; 
Gen.  von  Zwehl,  "  the  Hero  of  Mau- 
beuge  ";  Gen.  von  Wild,  the  new  Quar- 
termaster  General,  who  before  his  ap- 
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pointment  foutrht  a  twenty-round  draw 
with  the  Engrlish  at  Ypres,  though  he 
thinks  he  won  on  points,  and  hosts  of 
coming  champions. 

It  is  literally  necessary  for  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent  on  this  side  of  the 
fence  to  eat  his  way  to  the  firing  line 
and  back  again,  for  the  German  afield 
is  as  hospitable  as  the  tented  Arab,  and, 
thanks  to  their  wonderful  field  tele- 
phone service,  they  "  have  you."  The 
A.  O.  K.  (Armee  Ober  Kommando) 
telephones  to  the  Corps  Kommando  that 
you  are  on  the  way,  the  Corps  Kom- 
mando relays  the  news  to  the  Division 
Staff,  the  Division  Staff  rings  up  the 
Regimental  Commander,  who  'phones  the 
Battalion  or  Battery  Chief.  To  reach 
the  firing  line  you  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  anywhere  from  three  to  six 
meals,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  "  amazing  Americans  "  and  insist 
on  being  shown  to  an  orchestra  seat  in 
the  first  trench,  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  some  sort  of  a  table  spread  for 
you  in  the  very  shadow  of  death,  for 
their   habit  of   hospitality   is   fireproof. 

But  while  robbing  war  corresponding 
of  all  its  old-time  romance,  the  German, 
gastronomic  way  has  the  great  advan- 
tag^e  of  giving  you  the  maximum  of  in- 
formation in  the  minimum  of  time  and 
of  letting  you  meet  the  masters  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  the  men  who  have  done  big 
things,  under  ideal  conditions,  for  over 
after-dinner  coffee  and  cigars  you  can 
and  will — if  you  are  an  American — ask 
the  most  imprudent  questions  with  the 
certainty  of  getting  a  good-natured  and 
courteous  answer. 

Von  Emmich  makes  the  most  instant 
appeal  to  an  American.  Short  and  stock- 
ily  built  and  looking  every  inch  a  fighter, 
he  gives  you  the  impression  of  possessing 
tremendous,  almost  Rooseveltian  vitality, 
with  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Von  Em- 
mich is  the  General  with  a  winning 
smile.  He  could  have  been  a  successful 
machine  politician  if  he  had  emigrated 
to  America  instead  of  remaining  in  Ger- 
many and  becoming  the  most  popular 
General  in  the  German  Army,  among  the 
men,  for  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  inspiring 
his  followers  with  a  sense  of  personal 


loyalty.  His  troops  idolize  him.  They 
break  out  into  hearty  hurrahs  at  the 
slightest  provocation  when  they  see  him. 
It  is  l^se-majeste,  but  none  the  less  true, 
to  say  that  they  think  as  much  of  their 
General  as  of  their  Kaiser.  They  tell 
you  proudly  that  he  rode  at  their  head 
when  the  City  of  Liege  wa«  taken  by 
storm,  and  after  seeing  him  you  could 
never  picture  von  Emmich  bringing  up 
the  rear  in  a  motor  car,  after  the  man- 
ner that  more  prudent  Generals  use.  He 
has  iron-gray  hair  and  a  bristly,  close- 
cropped  mustache  to  match,  and  a  very 
florid  complexion,  and  looks  absolutely 
unlike  the  sleek  individual  whose  photo- 
graph was  published  with  his  obituary 
notice  in  the  London  press  while  the  forts 
of  Liege  were  still  "  holding  out "  on 
paper. 

Asked  point  blank,  Gen.  von  Emmich 
stoutly  and  with  great  good  humor  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  committed  suicide 
or  even  contemplated  the  step. 

"  But  you  know.  Excellency,  that  you 
were  reported  to  have  lost  something  like 
120,000  men  before  Liege,"  it  was  sug- 
gested. 

"  That's  three  times  as  many  as  I 
had,"  he  answered  with  the  "  winning 
smile." 

Gen.  von  Emmich  will  talk  quite  freely 
about  anything  but  himself  and  military 
matters,  but  a  few  odds  and  ends  were 
snapped  up.  It  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  he  was  in  Liege  only  a  day  and  a 
half,  then  pushed  on  ahead  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Namur  with  the  bulk  of  his  corps, 
leaving  only  his  heavy  artillery  behind 
to  finish  up  the  remaining  forts.  He  did 
not  even  know  that  Zeppelins  had  taken 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  these  tons 
until  he  heard  about  it  afterward.  Later 
he  turned  up  at  Mons  and  had  a  hand  in 
beating  the  British  or  expediting  their 
strategic  retreat,  according  to  the  point 
of  view.  His  subsequent  movements  and 
present  whereabouts  are  interesting,  but 
would  never  pass  the  German  censor. 

"  Did  you  feel  proud  at  being  selected 
to  lead  the  way  into  Belgium,  Excel- 
lency? "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  did,"  he  replied. 

"  Would  you  like  to  lead  your  corps 
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into  England? "  For  just  an  instant 
what  looked  very  much  like  the  light  of 
battle  was  in  his  eye, 

"  I  will  go  anywhere  I  am  ordered  to 
go — anywhere,"  he  replied  with  smiling 
emphasis. 

I  was  interested  to  discover  that  the 
staff  of  the  Nth  Army  Corps  had  also 
been  racking  its  brains  about  quite  oth- 
er than  tactical  problems  when  Gen. 
vcn  Emmich  led  the  way  into  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  very  modest  so-called 
"  chateau  "  of  the  French  village,  where 
he  and  his  staff  were  quartered,  and 
pointed  to  the  extensive  but  quite  mon- 
grel art  collection  on  the  walls.  "  The 
absent  owner  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  of  a  connoisseur,"  he  laughed, 
"  That  picture  ever  there  worried  and 
puzzled  us  for  a  long  time,"  pointing  out 
a  large  impressionistic  canvas  over  the 
mantelpiece  representing  a  nude  male 
and  female  figure  kneeling  on  the  sea- 
shore and  looking  out  over  the  impres- 
sionistic water  at  what  looked  like  an 
island.  "  Finally  my  Chief  of  Staff  hit 
upon  a  satisfactory  solution,  suggested 
that  it  represented  '  Adam  and  Eve  Dis- 
covering Heligoland.'  " 

Gen.  von  Emmich's  headquarters  pro- 
duced another  interesting  story.  At  3 
P.  M.  a  general  alarm  was  sent  out  to 
the  reserve  troops  to  prepare  for  im- 
mediate retreat,  as  the  French  were 
coming.  Every  bit  of  baggage  was  picked 
up  and  loaded  on  wagons,  the  infantry 
in  full  marching  kit  lined  up— every- 
thing ready  in  record-breaking  time 
without  rush  or  confusion  to  withdraw 
on  the  word  of  command.  But  no  com- 
mand to  march  came — instead  a  "  well 
done  "  from  the  General  as  he  rode  down 
the  long  column  It  was  just  a  little 
"  fire-alarm  drill "  to  keep  the  reserve 
troops  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

Gen.  von  Zwehl,  nicknamed  Zwehl- 
Maubeuge,  is  probably  almost  unknown 
in  America,  though  the  dark  blue 
enamel  maltese  cross  of  the  Pour  le 
Merite  order  at  his  throat  tags  him  at 
once  as  worth  while.  Von  Zwehl  is  the 
outward  antithesis  of  von  Emmich.  He 
looks   like   anything   but    a    fighter — a 


quiet,  gentle-looking  soul  with  kind  and 
a  bit  tired  eyes,  soft  silverly  hair,  and  a 
whimsical  sense  of  humor,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  "  But  you  should  just 
see  him  in  the  field  during  a  fight — he's 
a  regular  whirlwind,"  one  of  his  staff 
said. 

He  confirmed  the  fact  that  Maubeuge 
had  fallen  on  schedule  time  in  ten  days 
and  that  he  had  taken  over  40,000 
French  prisoners,  that  he  had  given  the 
French  commandant  till  7  P.  M.  (Ger- 
man time)  to  surrender,  and  that  the 
appointment  was  kept  with  great 
promptness,  also  that  the  French  were 
a  bit  chagrined  when  they  learned  they 
had  been  "  taken  in  "  by  a  single  corps. 
I  also  learned  that  he  and  his  corps 
had  arrived  in  time  to  stop  the  first 
English  corps  which  had  crossed  the 
Aisne  and  was  marching  on  X. 

Gen.  von  Zwehl  praised  the  English 
troops  against  whom  he  had  success- 
fully fought,  and  who  are  now  in  the 
North,  saying,  "The  English  soldier  is 
a  splendid  fighter,  especially  on  the  de- 
fensive." Asked  if  the  remark  of  one 
of  his  staff  that  "the  English  can't 
attack  "  was  a  fact,  von  Zwehl  said :  "  I 
can  only  speak  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes,  and  that  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish never  were  able  to  carry  through 
a  bayonet  charge  with  success  against 
my  troops.  They  came  on  bravely 
enough,  but  when  our  troops  would  open 
fire  on  them  at  50  yards  and  follow  it 
up  with  a  counter  attack,  the  English 
would  invariably  go  over  into  the  de- 
fensive, at  which  they  are  at  their  best. 
They  are  particularly  experienced  in 
'  bush  warfare,'  and  display  the  utmost 
skill  in  making  the  most  of  every  bit 
of  cover." 

The  commanding  General  confirmed 
the  following  gruesome  story  which  one 
of  his  staff  officers  had  told  me: 

"  The  English  apparently  do  not 
bother  to  bury  their  dead,  but  let  them 
lie.  We  are  still  burying  English  who 
fell  on  Sept.  14  and  later,  ^fe  found 
and  buried  two  only  yesterday.  That 
the  abandonment  of  their  dead  is  delib- 
erate is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
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have  found  the  bodies  of  dead  English 
soldiers  in  corners  and  nooks  of  the 
approaches  to  the  English  trenches, 
where  the  wounded  had  evidently 
crawled  to  die,  and  where  their  com- 
rades must  constantly  have  passed 
them  and  seen  them." 

More  Generals  were  met  during  a  visit 
to  the  "office  building"  of  the  Great 
General  Staff  in  the  Great  Headquarters. 
Here,  too,  I  was  allowed  to  examine  the 
historic  room  where  around  a  large  ma- 
hogany table  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  hold 
their  daily  conferences,  at  which  the 
Kaiser  himself  is  often  present.  A  huge 
map  of  France  and  a  slice  of  Belgium 
covered  the  table  and  hung  down  to  the 
floor  on  either  side.  I  noted  with  interest 
that  it  was  a  French  General  Staff  map. 
On  one  wall  hung  another  map  showing 
the  exact  location  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
West. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  com- 
bination Chief  of  Staff  and  War  Min- 
ister von  Falkenhayn,  the  new  Quarter- 
master General  von  Wild  did  the  honors 
in  the  long  Louis  XIV.  Room  where  the 
Great  General  Staff  eats  together — an 
interesting  sight,  for  it  represents  the 
round-up  of  the  brains  of  the  German 
Army.  Gen.  von  Wild,  until  his  promo- 
tion, commanded  a  division  against  the 
English  at  Ypres  and  spoke  in  generous 
terms  of  his  opponents. 

"  The  English  are  excellent  fighters," 
he  said.  "  I  have  walked  over  many  of 
the  battlefields  in  the  North — gruesome 
sights,  beyond  words  to  describe.  From 
what  I  saw,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
English  losses  have  been  much  heavier 
than  ours." 

Gen.  von  Wild  said  that  a  puzzling  and 
unexplainable  feature  of  these  battle- 
fields was  that  so  many  of  the  dead  were 
found  lying  on  their  backs  with  rigid 
arms  stretched  straight  up  toward 
heaven — a  ghastly  spectacle. 

Here,  too,  was  a  German  General  who 
knew  more  about  the  American  Army 
than  most  Americans,  the  Bavarian  Gen- 
eral, Zoellner,  the  great  General  Staff's 
specialist  on  Americana,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  in  spite  of  its 
own  pressing  problems,  the  General  Staff 


is  still  taking  a  keen  interest  in  those  of 
America  and  deriving  valuable  lessons. 

"  I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  Mexican  troubles,"  Gen.  Zoellner 
said.  "  To  my  mind,  the  lesson  for  Amer- 
ica is  the  need  of  a  larger  standing  army. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  speed 
of  your  mobilization  and  your  dispatch 
in  landing  your  expeditionary  force  at 
Vera  Cruz.  I  was  also  especially  inter- 
ested in  your  splendid  Texas  cavalry 
division.  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  the 
German  Army,  because  such  a  body  of 
men  could  not  be  developed  in  a  closely 
settled  country.  You  may  not  know  that 
only  a  short  time  before  being  sent  to 
Mexico  the  Texas  cavalry  had  received 
brand-new  drill  and  exercise  instructions, 
but  in  spite  of  this  they  acquitted  them- 
selves splendidly,  showing  the  remark- 
able adaptability  of  your  soldiers. 

"  In  sending  your  coast  artillery  as  in- 
fantry regiments  to  Mexico  you  antici- 
pated us  in  a  rather  similar  use  of  our 
marine  divisions  on  the  coast.  The  most 
valuable  lesson  we  have  learned  from 
you  is  typhus  vaccination.  This  we  owe 
to  the  American  Army.  I  believe  it  goes 
back  to  the  fact  that  your  Gen.  Wood 
was  a  medical  man  before  becoming 
Chief  of  Staff." 

Gen.  Zoellner  intimated  that  the  whole 
German  Army  either  had  been  or  was  be- 
ing vaccinated  against  typhoid  on  the 
American  plan.  "  And  there  is  also  a 
very  American  flavor  about  our  volun- 
teer automobile  corps — their  dash  and 
speed  they  have  learned  that  from  you 
Americans,"  he  concluded. 

My  previously  formed  suspicion  that 
the  Germans  were  making  war  on  the 
American  plan,  managing  their  armies 
like  so  many  subsidiary  companiej  of  a 
big  trust,  was  fully  confirmed  by  my 
second  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Great 
General  Staff.  Instead  of  a  picturesque 
bunch  of  Generals  spending  anxious  days 
and  sleepless  nights  over  their  maps  with 
faithful  attendants  trying  to  coax  them 
to  leave  off  dispatch  writing  long  enough 
to  eat  a  sandwich,  I  found  a  live  lot  of 
army  officials,  keeping  regular  office 
hours  and  taking  ample  time  out  for 
meals.     The   staff   was   quartered   in   a 
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handsome  old  municipal  building;  the 
ground  floor,  devoted  to  living  purposes, 
quite  like  an  exclusive  club;  the  business 
offices  upstairs. 

Gen.  von  Haenisch  took  me  aloft  and 
explained  to  me  how  business  was  done. 
A  good  telephone  operator,  it  de- 
veloped, was  almost  as  important  as  a 
competent  General — the  telephone  "  cen- 
tral "  the  most  vital  spot  of  an  army. 
Here  were  three  large  switchboards 
with  soldiers  playing  telephone  girl, 
while  othei  soldiers,  with  receivers  fast- 
ened over  their  heads,  sat  at  desks  busy 
taking  down  messages  on  printed  "  hasi- 
ne?s  "  forms.  In  the  next  room  sat  the 
.^■taff  officers  on  duty,  waiting  for  the 
telephone  bell  to  jingle  with  latest  re- 
ports from  the  front.  There  was  no 
waiting  because  numbers  were  "  en- 
gaged "  or  operators  gossiping;  you 
could  get  Berlin  or  Vienna  without  once 
having  to  swear  at  "  long  distance." 
Gen.  von  Haenisch  had  his  chief  of  field 
telephone  and  telegraph  trot  out  v/hat 
looked  like  a  huge  family  tree,  but 
turned  out  to  be  a  most  minute  chart 
of  the  entire  telephone  system  of  the 
—  nth  Army.  It  showed  the  position  of 
every  corps  and  division  headquarters' 
regiment,  battalion,  and  company,  and 
all  the  telephone  lines  connecting  them, 
even  to  the  single  trenches  and  bat- 
teries. 

Gen.  von  Haenisch  suggested  having 
some  fun  with  Gen.  von  X.,  command- 
ing the  army  next  door  on  the  right, 
and  I  was  made  Acting  Chief  of  Staff 
for  two  minutes,  getting  von  X.'s  Chief 
of  Staff  or.  the  phone  and  inquiring  if 
there  was  "  anything  doing." 

"  No ;  everything  quiet  here,"  came 
the  reassuring  answer. 

An  art  exhibition  within  sound  of  the 
guns  at  the  front  by  the  well-known 
Munich  artist,  Ernst  Vollbehr,  the 
Kaiser's  own  war  painter  with  the  — nth 
army,  was  another  real  novelty.  The 
long-ha;red  painter,  wearing  the  regula- 


tion field  gray  uniform,  brought  his 
portfolio  of  sketches  into  the  billiard 
hall  of  the  headquarters  and  showed 
them  with  sprightly  running  comment: 

"  Here  is  the  library  of  Brimont.  You 
can  see  most  of  the  books  lying  on  the 
ground.  It  wasn't  a  comfortable  place 
to  paint  because  there  were  too  many 
shells  flying  around  loose.  Here  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Dinant.  Very  much  im- 
proved aesthetically  by  the  shells  knock- 
ing the  ugly  points  of  the  towers  off. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Rheims  Cathedral 
looming  through  the  fog,  as  seen  from 
the  German  lines.  I  painted  this  pic- 
ture of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  from  a 
captive  balloon.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
surrender  of  Maubeuge,  showing  two  of 
the  40,000  French  prisoners.  I  can  usually 
paint  better  during  a  battle  because 
there's  nobody  looking  on  over  my 
shoulder  to  distract  my  attention.  I  have 
about  140  sketches  done  in  all.  His 
Majesty  has  most  of  them  now,  to  pick 
out  those  he  wants  painted.  This  sketch 
of  a  pretty  young  Frenchwoman  is 
'  Mile.  Nix  zu  Macken,'  so  nicknamed  by 
some  sixty-odd  hungry  but  good-natured 
Landsturm  men  quartered  in  a  tavern  of 
a  French  village,  where  she  was  the  only 
woman  left.  Every  time  they  made  signs 
indicative  of  a  desire  for  food  she  would 
laugh  and  say  in  near-German,  '  Nix  zu 
macken,'  and  that's  how  she  got  her 
name." 

Painter  Vollbehr  was  authority  for  the 
following  Kaiser  anecdote: 

"  One  day  as  the  Kaiser  was  motoring 
along  a  chaussee  he  met  a  herd  of  swine 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  bearded 
Landsturm  man,  who  drove  them  rapidly 
to  one  side  to  keep  them  from  being 
prematurely  slaughtered  by  the  imperial 
auto.  As  the  motor  slowed  up  the  Kaiser 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  farmer  by  pro- 
fession. '  No;  professor  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,'  came  the  answer,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  Over  War 
Lord." 
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Swift  Reversal  to  Barbarism 

By  Vance  Thompson. 

[From  The  New  York  Sun,  Sept.  13,  1914.] 
I. 


THERE  is  in  Brussels — if  the  Uhlans 
have  spared  it — a  mad  and  mon- 
strous picture.  It  is  called  "A 
Scene  in  Hell,"  and  hangs  in  the 
Musee  Wiertz.  And  what  you  see  on  the 
canvas  are  the  fierce  and  blinding  flames 
of  hell;  and  amid  them  looms  the  dark 
figure  of  Napoleon,  and  around  him  the 
wives  and  mothers  and  maids  of  Belgium 
scream  and  surge  and  clutch  and  curse 
— taking  their  posthumous  vengeance. 

And  since  Napoleon  was  a  notable 
Emperor  in  his  time,  the  picture  is  not 
without  significance  today.  Paint  in 
another  face;  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

War  is  a  bad  thing.  Even  hell  is  the 
worse  for  it. 

War  is  a  bad  thing;  it  is  a  reversal, 
sudden  .ind  complete,  to  barbarism. 
That  is  what  I  would  get  at  in  this  ar- 
ticle. One  day  there  is  civilization,  au- 
thentic, complex,  triumphant;  comes 
war,  and  in  a  moment  the  entire  fabric 
sinks  down  into  a  slime  of  mud  and 
blood.  In  a  day,  in  an  hour,  a  cycle 
of  civilization  is  canceled.  What  you 
saw  in  the  morning  was  suave  and  or- 
dered life;  and  the  sun  sets  on  howling 
savagery.  In  the  morning  black-coated 
men  lifted  their  hats  to  women.  Ere 
nightfall  they  are  slashing  them  with 
sabres  and  burning  the  houses  over  their 
heads.  And,  the  grave  old  professors 
who  were  droning  platitudes  of  peace 
and  progress   and   humanitarianism   are 


screaming,  ere  today  is  done,-  shrill  senile 
clamors  for  blood  and  ravage  and  rapine. 
(Not  less  shrill  than  others  is  the  senile 
yawp  of  that  good  old  man  Ernst 
Haeckel,  under  whom  I  studied  in  my 
youth.) 
A  reversal  to  barbarism. 

Here;  it  is  in  the  tearoom  of  the 
smartest  hotel  in  Munich;  war  has  come; 
high-voiced  women  of  title  chatter  over 
their  teacups;  comes  swaggering  in  the 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria;  he 
has  just  had  his  sabre  sharpened  and  has 
girt  his  abdomen  for  war.  His  wife  runs 
to  him.  And  she  kisses  the  sabre  and 
shouts :  "  Bring  it  back  to  me  covered 
with  blood — that  I  may  kiss  it  again!" 
And  the  other  high-voiced  women  flock 
to  kiss  the  sword. 

A  reversal  to  barbarism. 

It  has  taken  place  in  an  hour;  but  yes- 
terday these  were  sweet  patrician  ladies, 
who  prattled  of  humanity  and  love  and 
the  fair  graces  of  life;  and  now  they 
would  fain  wet  their  mouths  with  blood — 
laughingly  as  harlots  wet  their  mouths 
with  wine. 

The  unclean  and  vampirish  spirit  of 
war  has  swept  them  back  to  the  habits 
of  the  cave-dwelling  ages  of  the  race.  In 
an  hour  the  culture  so  painfully  acquired 
in  slow  generations  has  been  swept  away. 
Royalty,  in  the  tearoom  of  the  "  Four 
Seasons,"  is  one  with  the  blonde  nude 
female  who  romped  and  fought  in   the 
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dark  Teutonic  forests  ere  Caesar  came 
through  Gaul. 

Reversal  to  barbarism. 

War  is  declared;  and  in  Berlin  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  rides  in  an  open 
motor  car  down  Unter  den  Linden;  he 
is  in  full  uniform,  sworded,  erect,  hier- 
atic; and  at  his  side  sits  the  Empress — 
she  the  good  mother,  the  housewife, 
the  fond  grandmother — garmented  from 
head  to  foot  in  cloth  the  color  of  blood. 

Theatricalism  ?  No.  The  symbolism 
is  more  significant.  The  symbol  bears 
a  savage  significance.  It  marks,  as  a  red 
sunset,  the  going  down  of  civilization  and 
the  coming  of  the  dark  barbarism  of  war. 

II. 
BREAKING  POINT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

There  was  war;  and  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  civilization  stopped. 

Modern  civilization  is  the  most  complex 
machine  imaginable;  its  infinite  cogged 
wheels  turn  endlessly  upon  each  other; 
and  perfectly  it  accomplishes  its  multi- 
farious purposes;  but  smash  one  wheel 
and  it  all  falls  apart  into  muddle  and 
ruin.  The  declaration  of  war  was  like 
thrusting  a  mailed  fist  into  the  intricate 
works  of  a  clock.  There  was  an  end  of 
the  perfected  machine  of  civilization. 
Everything  stopped. 

That  was  a  queer  world  we  woke  in. 
A  world  that  seemed  new,  so  old  it  was. 

Money  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  seemed 
at  th^t  moment  an  appalling  thing.  I 
was  on  the  edge  and  frontier  of  a  neu- 
tral State.  I  had  money  in  a  bank.  It 
ceased  to  be  money.  A  thousand-franc 
note  was  paper.  A  hundred-mark  note 
was  rubbish.  British  sovereigns  were 
refused  at  the  railway  station.  The 
Swiss  shopkeeper  would  not  change  a 
Swiss  note.  What  had  seemed  money 
was  not  money. 

Values  were  told  in  terms  of  bread. 

It  was  a  swift  and  immediate  return 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  barba- 
rism. Metals  were  hoarded;  and  where 
there  had  been  trade  there  was  barter. 
And  it  all  happened  in  an  hour,  in  that 
first  fierce  panic  of  war. 

Traffic  stopped  with  a  clang  as  of 
rusty    iron.     The    mailed    fist    had    dis- 


located the  complex  machinery  of  Euro- 
pean traffic.  Frontiers  which  had  been 
mere  landmarks  of  travel  became  sud- 
denly formidable  and  impassable  bar- 
riers, guarded  by  harsh,  hysterical  men 
with  bayonets. 

War  makes  men  brave  and  coura- 
geous? Rubbish  I  It  fills  them  with  the 
cruelty  of  hysteria  and  the  panic  of  the 
unknown.  I  am  not  talking  of  battle, 
which  is  a  different  thing.  But  I  say 
the  men  who  guarded  the  German  fron- 
tier-j-and  I  dare  say  every  other  fron- 
tier— in  the  first  stress  of  war,  were 
wrenched  and  shaken  with  veritable 
hysteria.  At  St.  Ludwig  and  Con- 
stance those  husky  soldiers  in  iron- 
mongery, with  shaved  heads  and  beards 
and  outstanding  ears,  fell  into  sheer 
savagery,  not  because  they  were  bad 
and  savage  men,  but  simply  because 
they  were  hysterical.  The  fact  is  worth 
noting. 

It  explains  many  a  bloody  and  in- 
famous deed  in  the  tragic  history  of  sad 
Alsace  and  of  little  Belgium.  The  war- 
begotten  reversal  to  savagery  brought 
with  it  all  the  hysteria  of  the  savage 
man.  The  sentries  at  St.  Ludwig  struck 
with  muskets  and  sabres  because  they 
were  hysterical  with  terror  of  the  new, 
unknown  state  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged,  not  because  they  were  not  men 
like  you  and  me.  Surely  the  savage 
Uhlan  who  ravaged  the  cottages  of  Al- 
sace was  your  bi-other  and  mine,  and  the 
Magyar  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Cos- 
sack at  Kovna.  Only  they  had  gone  back 
to  the  terrors  of  the  man  who  dwelt  in  a 
cave. 

Traffic  stopped;  and  when  it  stopped 
civilization  fell  away  from  the  travelers. 
That  was  strange.  Take  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  war  was  declared,  the  date 
being  Aug.  1,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1914,  and  the  hour  7:30  P.  M.,  Berlin 
time.  It  was  the  last  train  that  reached 
the  frontier  from  Paris.  Between  Delle 
and  Bicourt  lies  a  neutral  zone  about 
three  kilometers — say,  nearly  two  and 
a  half  miles — in  extent.  On  one  side 
France  and  invasion  and  terroi*  and  war; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  zone  the  relative 
safety  of  Switzerland.   Six  hundred  pas- 
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senders  poured  out  of  the  French  train 
at  noon  into  that  neutral  zone  and  started 
to  walk  to  Swiss  safety.  A  blazinj^ 
Aufi^ust  sun;  a  road  of  pebbles  and  sting^- 
ing,  upblown  dust. 

The  passengers  had  been  permitted  to 
bring  on  the  train  only  what  luggage 
they  could  carry;  so  they  were  laden  with 
bags  and  coats,  dressing  bags  and  jewel 
cases — all  they  had  deemed  most  valu- 
able. Mostly  women.  German  ladies  flee- 
ing for  refuge;  Russian  ladies;  English, 
American;  and  a  crowd  of  men,  urgent  to 
reach  their  -armies,  German,  Swiss,  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  Servian,  Italian;  withal 
many  of  the  kind  of  American  men  who 
go  to  Switzerland  in  August. 

And  the  caravan  started  in  the  dust 
and  heat  of  a  desert.  A  woman  let  fall 
her  heavy  bag  and  plodded  on.  Another 
threw  away  her  coats.  Men  shook  off 
their  bundles.  The  heat  was  stifling. 
And  through  the  clouds  of  dust  a  panic 
terror  crept.  It  was  the  antique  terror 
of  the  God  Pan — the  God  All;  it  was  a 
fear  as  immense  as  the  sky. 

A  woman  screamed  and  began  to  run, 
throwing  away  everything  she  had  safe- 
guarded so  she  might  run  with  empty 
hands.  A  score  followed  her.  Men  began 
to  run.  They  thrust  the  women  aside, 
cursing;  and  ran.  And  for  over  two  miles 
the  road  was  covered  thick  with  coats  and 
bags,  with  packages  and  jewel  cases.  The 
greed  of  possession  died  out  in  the  cause- 
less fear. 

These  hoarse,  pushing  men,  these 
sweating,  shameless  women  had  gone 
back  10,000  years  into  prehistoric  sav- 
agery. Lightly  they  threw  away  all  the 
baubles  and  gewgaws  civilization  had 
fashioned  for  adorning  and  disguising 
their  raw  humanity,  and  the  habits  of 
civilization  as  well. 

They  had  touched  but  the  outermost 
edge  of  war,  and  their  very  clothes  fell 
off  them. 

III. 
BARBARISM  AND  WOMEN. 

War;  and  it  takes  eighty-four  hours 
to  make  a  twelve-hour  journey  from  the 
Alps  to  Paris;  the  cable  is  dead;  the  tele- 
graph   is    dumb;    letters    go   only   when 


smuggled  over  the  frontiers  by  couriers; 
you  look  about  you  and  find  you  are  in 
a  mediaeval  and  mysterious  world.  You 
stand  amid  the  melancholy  ruins  of  can- 
celed cycles.  The  mailed  fist  of  war  has 
smashed  your  world  to  pieces.  You  do 
not  know  it. 

The  man  you  thought  of  as  a  brother 
looks  at  you  with  eyes  of  passionate  ha- 
tred; you  have  eaten  bread  and  salt  to- 
gether; you  have  drunk  together;  you 
have  been  uplifted  by  the  same  books; 
you  have  been  sublimed  by  the  same 
music;  but  he  is  a  German,  and  your 
blood  was  made  in  another  land,  and  he 
looks  at  you  with  suspicion  and  hate — 
perhaps  you  are  a  spy.  (The  spy  mania! 
Dear  Lord,  what  absurd,  bloody,  and 
abominable  stories  I  could  write  of  this 
madness  which  has  Europe  by  the  throat, 
this  madness  which  is  only  another  form 
of  war  hysteria.)  A  reversal  to  bar- 
barism; you  and  the  man  who  was  your 
friend  have  gone  back  to  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  primitive  savages,  meeting  at 
the  corner  of  a  dark  wood.  All  of  hu- 
manity we  have  acquired  in  the  slow 
way  of  evolution  sloughs  off  us. 

We  are  savages  once  more.  For  sci- 
ence is  dead.  All  the  laboratories  are 
shut,  save  those  where  poison  is  brewed 
and  destruction  is  put  up  in  packages. 
Education  has  ceased,  save  that  fierce 
Nietzschean  education  which  declares: 
"  The  weak  and  helpless  must  go  to  the 
wall;  and  we  shall  help  them  go."  All 
that  made  life  humanly  fair  is  hidden  in 
the  fetid  clouds  of  war  where  savages 
(in  terror  and  hysteria)  grope  for  each 
other's  throats. 

The  glory  of  war — rot!  The  heroism 
of  war — rot!  The  scarlet  and  beneficent 
energies  of  war — rot!  When  you  look 
at  it  close  what  you  see  are  hulkinij 
masses  of  brutes  with  fear  behind  ihem 
prodding  them  on,  or  wild  and  splendid 
savages,  hysterical  with  hate,  battling  to 
save  their  hearth  fires  and  women  from 
the  oncoming  horde.  Reversal  to  bar- 
barism. 

Think  it  over.  Upon  whom  falls  the 
stress  of  war?  Not  upon  the  soldier. 
He  is  killed  and  fattens  the  soil  where 
he  falls;  or  he  is  maimed  and  hobbles  off 
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toward  a  pension  or  beggary — both  toler- 
able things;  anyway  he  has  drunk  deep 
of  cruelty  and  terror  and  may  go  his 
way.  By  rare  good  grace  he  may  have 
been  a  hero.  In  other  words,  he  may 
have  been  a  Belgian — which  is  a  word 
like  a  decoration,  a  name  to  make  one 
strut  like  a  Greek  of  Thermopylae — and 
become  thus  a  permanent  part  of  the 
world's  finest  history. 

*  *     *     * 

I  would  like  to  write  here  the  name  of 
a  friend,  Charles  Flamache  of  Brussels. 
He  was  21  years  old.  He  was  an  artist 
who  had  already  tasted  fame.  He  had 
known  the  love  of  woman.  That  his 
destiny  might  be  fulfilled  he  died,  the 
blithe,  brave  boy,  in  front  of  Liege.  It 
was  the  right  death  at  the  right  time — 
ere  yet  the  massed  Prussians  had  rolled 
in  fire  and  blood  over  his  fair  small  land. 
Wherefore,  hail  and  farewell,  young 
hero! 

*  *     *     * 

But  upon  whom  falls  the  stress  of 
war? 

In  a  time  of  barbarism  those  who  suf- 
fer are  always  the  weak.  War  is  in  its 
essence  (as  said  Nietzsche,  the  German 
philosopher  of  "  world  power ")  an  at- 
tack upon  weakness.  The  weakest  suffer 
most. 

I  saw  children  born  on  cinder  heaps, 
and  I  saw  them  die;  and  the  mothers 
die  gasping  like  she  dogs  in  a  smother 
of  flies. 

Some  day  the  story  of  what  was  done 
in  Alsace  will  be  written  and  the  stories 
of  Vise  and  Aerschot  and  Onsmael  and 
Louvain.  will  seem  pale  and  negligible; 
but  not  now — five  generations  to  come 
will  whisper  them  in  the  Vosges. 

What  I  would  emphasize  is  that  in  the 
natural  state  of  barbarism  induced  by 
the  war  the  woman  falls  back  to  her 
antique  state  of  she  animal.  In  thou- 
sands of  years  she  has  been  made  into 
a  thing  of  exquisite  and  mysterious 
femininity;  in  a  day  she  is  thrown  back 
to  kinship  with  the  she  dog.  Slashed 
with  sabres,  pricked  with  lances,  she  is 
a  mere  thing  of  prey. 

Surely  not  the  dear  Countess  and 
Baroness?    Of  course  not.    War  is  made 


in  the  palaces,  but  it  does  not  attack  the 
palaces.  The  worth  of  every  nation 
dwells  in  the  cottage;  and  it  is  upon  the 
cottage  that  war  works  its  worst  infamy. 
Go  to  Alsace  and  see. 

Pillage,  loot,  incendiarism,  "  indem- 
nity " — you  can  read  that  in  the  records 
of  the  invasion  of  Belgium;  that  is  war; 
it  is  all  right  if  war  is  to  be,  for  all 
this  talk  of  chivalrous  consideration  for 
foes  and  regard  for  international  law  is 
all  nonsense;  necessity,  as  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  said,  knows  no  law,  and  neces- 
sity has  always  been  the  tyrant's  plea; 
it  is  the  business  of  a  soldier  to  kill 
and  terrify;  if  he  restricts  his  killing  and 
terrifying  he  is  a  bad  soldier  and  bad  at 
his  work  of  barbarism;  but — 

There  is  a  more  sinister  side  to 
Europe's  lapse  into  barbarism.  The  wo- 
men are  paying  too  dear.  And  to  make 
them  pay  dear  is  not  really  the  business 
of  a  soldier,  not  even  a  bad  soldier.  Yet 
the  woman  is  paying,  God  knows.  A 
tragic  payment. 

IV. 

AFTER  BARBARISM,  WHAT? 

One  morning  at  dawn — it  was  at 
Amberieu — I  saw  the  long  trains  go  by 
carrying  the  German  wounded  and  the 
German  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  battles  of  the  Vosges.  There 
were  2,400  taken  on  toward  the  south. 
There  were  French  nurses  with  the 
wounded.  I  saw  water  and  fruit  and 
chocolate  given  to  the  prisoners. 

This  was  early  in  the  war.  The  sheer 
lapse  into  barbarism  had  not  yet  come. 
Soon  the  German  newspapers  an- 
nounced : 

"  Great  concern  is  expressed  in  press 
and  public  utterances  lest  prisoners  of 
war  receive  anything  in  the  line  of 
favored  treatment.  Newspapers  have 
conducted  an  angry  campaign  against 
women  who  have  ventured  at  the  rail- 
way station  to  give  coffee  or  food  to 
prisoners  of  war  passing  through;  com- 
manding officers  have  ordered  that  per- 
sons *  demeaning  themselves  by  such  un- 
worthy conduct '  are  to  be  immediately 
ejected  from  the  stations,  and  in  re- 
sponse   to    public    clamor    official    an- 
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nouncements  have  been  issued  that  such 
prisoners  in  transport  receive  only  bread 
and  water." 

And  the  French  followed  suit;  no 
"coddling"  of  prisoners;  back  to  bar- 
barism, the  lessons  of  humanity  forgot 
and  savagery  come  again. 

Civilization  in  the  old  world  is 
smashed.  I  have  traversed  the  ruins; 
and  my  feet  are  still  dirty  with  mud 
and  blood.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  is 
going  to  come  out  of  that  welter  of 
ruin.  There  will  come  a  sane  and 
righteous  hatred  of  militarism.  What 
will  be  surely  destroyed  is  Cesarism. 
Prophecy?  This  is  not  prophecy;  I  am 
stating  an  assured  fact.  Even  at  this 
hour  of  hysterical  and  relentless  war- 
fare there  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
democracy  of  Europe  a  consuming 
hatred  of  militarism. 

Drops  of  water  (or  blood)  do  not  more 
naturally  flow  into  each  than  did  the 
English  hatred  of  Caesarism  blend  with 
the  high  French  hatred  of  the  evil  thing; 


and  when  the  palaces  have  done  fight- 
ing, the  cottages  of  Europe,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Hebrides,  will  proclaim 
its  destruction. 

And  you  will  see  it;  you  will  see 
Caesarism  drowned  in  the  very  blood  it 
has  shed.  And  the  German,  mark  you, 
will  not  be  the  least  bitter  of  the  foes 
of  militarism.  He  will  be  indeed  a  re- 
lentless foe. 

Reversal  to  barbarism,  say  you?  A 
shuddering  lapse  into  savagery  ? 

Quite  true;  that  is  the  state  of  Europe 
over  the  fairest  and  most  highly  civilized 
provinces.  The  picture  of  Sir  John 
French  strolling  up  and  down  the  battle 
line  smoking  a  cigarette  does  not  give  a 
fair  idea  of  it;  nor  do  you  get  it  from  the 
Kaiser  on  a  hilltop  surveying  his  massed 
war  bullocks  surging  forth  patiently  to 
battle;  all  that  belongs  to  the  picture 
books  of  war. 

The  real  thing  is  dirtier. 


Civil   Life  in  Berlin 


[From  The  London  Times,   Oct.  17,  1914.] 


A  ffentleman,  the  aubfect  of  a  neutral  coun- 
try, who  h^a  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Oermany.  has  furnished  The  Times  with  the 
foUoxcing  statement  as  to  his  impressions. 
He   says: 

I  DID  not  hear  any  boasting  over 
German  successes.  When  I  spoke 
to  Germans  of  their  victories  they 
would  reply :  "  Yes,  we  have  had 
victories — but  what  of  the  dead?  "  This 
thought  is  present  even  in  places  where 
one  might  think  that  for  the  time  being 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent 
its  intrusion.  In  Berlin,  for  example, 
where  all  the  theatres  are  open  and  at- 
tracting crowded  audiences,  it  is  the 
burden  of  a  song  sung  during  one  of 
the  patriotic  plays,  of  which  several  are 
now  being  performed. 
I  went  to  a  theatre  on  the  night  of 


the  fall  of  Antwerp.  A  play  entitled 
"  1914 "  was  acted,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  topical  allusions  were  made 
by  the  well-known  comedian  Thielscher. 
Even  in  these  serious  times  the  Berliner, 
who  is  famous  for  the  form  of  humor 
known  as  Berliner  Witze,  cannot  re- 
frain from  his  jokes.  One  of  these  was 
the  question :  "  Why  does  Germany  un- 
derstand war  so  well?  Because  it  has 
been  declared  upon  her  eight  times!  " — 
the  point  of  the  jest  lying  in  the  fact 
that  the  German  word  Erklaren,  "  to 
declare,"  means  also  "  to  explain."  An- 
other pun  of  the  same  kind  was  made 
out  of  the  word  Niederlage,  which 
means  both  "  defeat "  and  "  depot." 
"  Germany,"  said  one  of  the  characters, 
"  is  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides." 
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"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  she  is  the  head 
establishment,  while  England,  France, 
and  Russia   only  have  the  Niederlage." 

There  were  some  serious  scenes  in  this 
play,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  which  some 
one  stepped  quickly  on  to  the  stage  and, 
interrupting  the  actors,  exclaimed :  "  One 
moment,  one  moment,  if  you  please!  Ant- 
werp has  fallen!"  Of  course,  there  was 
tremendous  enthusiasm  at  this  announce- 
ment, but  when  it  had  subsided,  one  of 
the  company  came  forward  and  sang: 

Nicht  zu  laut ! 

Nicht  zu  laut ! 

Denkt  g'rad'  jetzt  Vo  Ihr  jubelt  und  lacht ; 

Nicht  zu  laut ! 

Nlcht  zu  laut ! 

Fiel  ein  Krieger  vielleicht  in  der  Schlacht 

Und  er  llegt  beim  zerschossenen  Pferde 

Und    nimmt    Abschied    von    Mutter    und 

Braut— 
Nicht  zu  laut ! 
Nicht  zu  laut! 

(Not  too  loud!  Not  too  loud!  Think 
just  now  while  you  laugh  and  cheer ; 
Not  too  loud  :  Not  too  loud  !  Perchance  a 
warrior  fallen  in  the  battle  lies  beside 
his  shot  down  steed,  and  bids  farewell  to 
mother  and  bride ;  Not  too  loud  !  Not  too 
loud  !) 

I  have  mentioned  this  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  life  which  the  Berliners  are 
living  just  now.  There  are  other  popular 
theatres  in  which  similar  plays  are  now 
running  with  titles  such  as  "  Der  Kaiser 
Rief"  ("The  Emperor  Called")  and 
"  Fest  d'Rauf  "  ("  Hit  Hard!")  the  latter 
being  borrowed  from  the  words  of  the 
famous  telegram  sent  by  the  Crown 
Prince  at  the  time  of  the  Zabern  incident. 
These  theatres  are  crowded.  At  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  classical  plays  such  as 
"  Hamlet "  and  Lessing's  "  Minna  von 
Barnhelm "  were  being  played  while  I 
was  in  Berlin. 

Berlin  keeps  open  many  places  of 
amusement  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  the  war  has  not  made  any 
difference  in  this  respect.  What  is 
known  as  the  "  night  life  "  of  Berlin  con- 
tinues. For  years  past  the  fast  element 
in  Berlin  has  been  one  of  its  most  notori- 
ous features.  This  accompaniment  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  capital  since  the 
war  of  1870  has  struck  with  surprise 
many  observers  of  German  life  acus- 
tomed  to  the  idea  of  German  simplicity 


and  purity  of  morals,  rendered  classical 
by  Tacitus  and  exemplified  by  many  rep- 
resentatives of  German  national  life  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Germany  was  rallying  from 
the  blows  inflicted  by  Napoleon.  All 
that  need  be  said  upon  this  head  is  that, 
as  far  as  report  can  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence, vice  is  the  only  commodity  which 
has  become  less  expensive  since  the  war 
began. 

The  spy  fever  seems  somewhat  to  have 
abated.     At  present,  however,  the  public 
are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  footway 
beside  the  headquarters  of  the  army  or 
the  General  Telegraph  Office,  obviously 
with  a  view  to  protecting  these  buildings 
against    damage    from    hostile    persons. 
The  Germans  still  think  that  many  spies 
exist  in  their  country.     The  presence  of 
women    acting    as    tramcar    conductors 
struck   me   as   strange.     These   are   the 
wives  of  men  summoned  to  the  colors. 
Notices  are  affixed  to  the  interior  of  the 
cars  stating  the  reason  for  the  presence 
of  these  women,  and  requesting  the  pub- 
lic to  be  considerate  toward  them,  and 
to  help  them  over  any  little  difficulties 
they  might  encounter  in,  the  dischai'ge  of 
their  duty.    Traffic  in  Berlin  is  absolutely 
regular.     There  are  as  many  taxicabs  as 
before,  but  instead  of  benzine,  which  is 
wanted  for  the  army,  they  now  use  other 
spirit.      The    streets    are    as    brilliantly 
lighted  as  ever.     Riding  exercise  is  taken 
by  gentlemen  in  the  Thiergarten  every 
morning  as  usual.    Sport  is  reviving,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  football  matches. 
Two  recently  played  were  those  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna  and  Berlin  and  Leipsic, 
the  latter  for  the  Red  Cross.   The  univer- 
sities  will   open   on   the    25th   inst.,   the 
regular  date. 

The  population,  as  a  whole,  is  serious 
and  confident  of  victory;  but  the  war  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. England  is  the  enemy  most  bitterly 
hated,  the  Germans  maintaining  that  her 
only  reason  for  entering  on  the  war  was 
to  destroy  German  trade.  England's  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
is  scouted'.  The  common  people  in  Ger- 
many say  that  having  fought  the  Bel- 
gians and  defeated  them  they  will  retain 
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their  country.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
attitude  of  the  more  educated  section  of 
the  population,  who  express  the  opinion 
that  the  difficulty  of  ruling  Belfirium 
would  be  greater  than  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it. 

The  fierce  hatred  of  England  in  Ger- 
many is  due  in  large  measure  to  what 
the  Germans  call  "  the  shopkeepers'  war- 
fare "  of  the  English.  They  maintain 
that  the  English  confiscation  of  German 
patents  is  a  wholly  unfair  method  of 
fighting,  and  it  has  caused  the  deepest 
resentment.  When  asked  as  to  the  future, 
they  reply  that  they  will  do  all  in  due 
time.  After  Belgium  will  come  France, 
and  then  the  turn  of  England  will  arrive. 
They  are  not  discouraged  by  the  failure 


to  reach  Paris,  since  the  strategy  adopt- 
ed by  the  French  would  have  rendered  the 
possession  of  Paris  of  little  value.  It 
will  still  be  taken. 

With  regard  to  England  not  much  is 
said  of  an  army  of  invasion,  but  Ger- 
man confidence  is  evidently  reposed  in 
her  Zeppelins,  of  which  a  large  number 
is  being  constructed  with  all  possible 
speed.  They  are  to  be  employed  against 
England,  whose  part  in  the  war  is  the 
least  honorable  of  all.  Belgium's  attitude 
at  the  outset  they  can  understand, 
France's  desire  for  la  revanche  is  nat- 
ural, but  England's  only  motive  was 
jealousy  of  Germany's  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  desire  to  cripple  her  trade 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Therefore, 
Woe  to  England! 


Belgian  Boy  Tells  Story  of  Aerschot 

[From  The  Xew  Yobk  Timks,  Nov.  IS,  1914.] 


The  following  letter  from  an  American  civil 
engineer,  lately  in  business  in  Belgium, 
whose  reliability*is  vouched  for  h\i  the  per- 
son named  in  his  letter  as  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  business  in  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  recevied  by  The  Times: 

B ,  shire,  England, 

Oct.  3,  1914. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Neiv  York  Times: 

I  HAVE  just  read  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  Sept.  16  on  the  German 
killings     at     Aerschot,     Belgium. 
You  suggest  an  investigation  into 
this  crime.     I   happen   to  have  a  first- 
hand   contribution,    which     I    herewith 
inclose. 

The   writer    is    an    American    citizen, 

civil  engineer,  late  partner  of 

of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  to  whom  you  can 
refer.  When  war  was  declared  I  had 
an  engineering  office  in  Belgium.  As 
the  use  of  telegraph  and  telephone  was 
suddenly  stopped  there  remained  noth- 
ing but  to  close  the  office.  I  therefore 
paid    off    my    employes,    among     whom 


was  a  young  office  boy,  a  Belgian,  about 
16  years  old,  frail  stature,  small  build, 
almost  childlike  appearance,  but  well 
educated  and  intelligent. 

The  inclosed  narrative  is  a  strict 
translation  of  a  letter  received  from  the 
boy.  This  is,  therefore,  first-hand  in- 
formation, and  my  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  the  ring 
in  what  he  has  to  tell,  justifies  me  in 
vouching  for  the  correctness  of  his 
narrative. 

In  reading  these  pages,  you  will  note  a 
weak  point  in  our  administration  of  char- 
ity, which  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
to  my  attention.  England  has  every  in- 
tention to  act  generously  and  warm- 
heartedly with  the  Belgian  people,  who 
you  may  say  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  Allies.  They  tender  homes  for  refu- 
gees and  transportation  from  Belgian 
shores  to  England.  They  give  out  money 
liberally,  but  when  this  boy,  utterly 
without    means,    friends    or   papers    ar- 
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rived  in  Antwerp,  there  is  no  help  for 
him.  If  he  had  been  smaller,  somebody 
would  have  treated  him  as  a  child  and 
brought  him  along.  If  his  father  had  not 
been  dragged  off  into  slavery  in  Ger- 
many he  might  with  an  old  aunt  have 
represented  a  family.  Had  he  been  able 
to  preserve  his  legitimatization  papers 
the  Belgian  authorities  would  have  given 
him  some  support.  Had  he  been  older,  he 
would  have  been  enlisted  in  the  defense 
of  his  country. 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  individual,  not 
small  enough,  not  large  enough,  not  hav- 
ing relations  enough  and  not  having  any 
documents.  He  was  worthy  of  help,  but 
did  not  fit  in  anywhere.  I  am  now  doing 
my  best  to  get  money  over  to  him 
through  the  Belgian  National  Bank,  also 
to  get  him  some  sort  of  a  paper,  through 
the  Belgian  Legation  in  London,  which 
will  enable  him  at  least  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier to  Holland,  whence  he  might  be  able 
to  pay  for  his  way  to  England. 

I  hope  you  will  publish  the  boy's  letter, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  you  suppress 
both  his  and  the  writer's  name.  Should 
either  be  given  and  the  boy  remain  in 
Belgium,  it  may  cost  him  his  life.  The 
mention  of  my  own  may  later  on  cause 
me  difficulties  with  our  German  friends 
of  liberty.    Yours  truly. 


[Inclosure.] 

Translation  of  letter  received  from 
one  of  my  employes,  a  young  Belgian 
boy  of  about  16  years  of  age.  Received 
in  England  Sept.  28,  1914. 

ANTWERP,  Sept.  23,  1914. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  correctly  said  in 
my  testimonial  when  you  were  closing 
the  office,  the  war  has  isolated  Bel- 
gium. Really  I  can  well  say  that  I  have 
been  painfully  struck  by  this  scourge, 
and  I  permit  myself,  dear  Sir,  to  give 
you  a  little  description  of  my  Calvary. 

Your  offices  were  closed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  As  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  and  as  the  fatherland  had 
not  enough  men  to  defend  its  territory 
I  tried  to  get  myself  accepted  as  a 
volunteer. 

On  Aug.  10  I  went  to  Aerschot,  my 
native   town,    to   get   my    certificate    of 


good  conduct.  Then  I  went  to  Louvain 
to  have  same  signed  by  the  commander 
of  the  place.  This  gentleman  sent  me 
to  St.  Nicholas  and  thence  to  Hemixem, 
where  I  was  rejected  as  too  young.  I 
then  decided  to  return  to  Brussels,  pass- 
ing through  Aerschot.  Here  my  aunt 
asked  me  to  stay  with  her,  saying  that 
she  was  afraid  of  the  Germans. 

I  remained  at  Aerschot.  This  was 
Aug.  15.  Suddt.nly,  on  the  19th,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  terrible 
bombardment,  the  Germans  made  their 
entry  into  Aerschot.  In  the  first  street 
which  they  passed  through  they  broke 
into  the  houses.  They  brought  out  six 
men  whom  I  knew  very  well  and  immedi- 
ately shot  them.  Learning  of  this,  I  fled 
to  Louvain,  where  I  arrived  on  Aug.  19 
at   1   o'clock. 

At  1:30  P.  M.  the  Germans  entered 
Louvain.  They  did  not  do  anything  to 
the  people  in  the  beginning.  On  the 
following  Saturday,  Aug.  22,  I  started  to 
return  to  Aerschot,  as  I  had  no  money. 
(All  my  money  was  still  in  Brussels.) 
The  whole  distance  from  Louvain  to 
Aerschot  I  saw  nothing  but  German 
armies,  always  Germans.  They  did  not 
say  a  word  to  me  until  I  suddenly  found 
myself  alone  w^ith  three  of  the  "  Todes- 
husaren,"  (Death's  Head  Hussars,)  the 
vanguard  of  their  regiment.  They  ar- 
rested me  at  the  point  of  the  revolver, 
demanded  where  I  was  going,  and  why  I 
had  run  away  from  Aerschot.  They  said 
that  the  whole  of  Aerschot  was  now  on 
fire,  because  the  son  of  the  Burgomaster 
had  killed  a  General.  Finally  they 
searched  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
heard  them  discuss  the  question  of  my 
fate. 

Finally  the  non-commissioned  officer 
told  me  that  I  could  continue  on  my 
way;  that  they  would  certainly  take 
care  of  me  in  Aerschot,  as  I  had  been 
firing  at  Germans,  and  they  would  shoot 
me  when  I  arrived.  I  would  have  liked 
better  to  return  to  Louvain,  but  with 
an  imperious  gesture  he  pointed  out 
my  road  to  Aerschot,  and  I  continued. 
On  arriving  within  a  few  hundred  me- 
ters of  the  town  I  was  arrested  once 
more. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  of  all  the 
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houses  which  I  passed  between  Lou- 
vain  and  Aerschot,  there  were  only  a 
few  left  intact.  Upon  these  the  Ger- 
mans had  written  in  chalk  in  the  Ger- 
man language:  "  Please  spare.  Good 
people.  Do  not  burn."  Lying  along  the 
road  I  saw  many  dead  horses  putrefy- 
ing. There  were  also  to  be  seen  pigs, 
goats,  and  cows  which  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  which  were  howling  like  wild 
beasts.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  houses  or  in  the  streets.  Everything 
was  empty. 

I  was  then  arrested  when  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Aerschot.  There  were  with 
me  two  or  three  families  from  Sichem, 
a  village  between  Diest  and  Aerschot. 
We  remained  in  the  fields  alongside  the 
road,  while  the  Prussian  regriments  with 
their  artillery  continued  to  pass  by. 
When  the  artillery  had  passed  we  were 
marched  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
to  the  church  in  Aerschot.  On  arrival 
at  the  church  the  families  of  Sichem 
(there  were  at  least  twenty  small  chil- 
dren) were  permitted  to  continue  on 
their  way,  and  the  non-commissioned 
officer,  delighted  that  I  could  speak 
German,  permitted  me  to  go  to  my 
aunt's  house. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  was  terrible. 
Not  more  than  half  the  houser.  were 
standing.  In  the  first  three  streets 
which  the  Germans  traversed  there  was 
not  a  single  house  left.  There  was  not 
a  house  in  the  town  but  had  been  pil- 
laged. All  doors  had  been  burst  open. 
There  was  nothing,  nothing  left.  The 
stench  in  the  streets  was  insupportable. 

I  thon  went  home,  or,  rather,  I  shoulJ 
say,  I  went  to  the  house  where  my 
father  had  always  been  boarding.  You 
know,  perhaps,  that  my  mother  died 
twelve  years  ago.  I  did  not  find  my 
father,  but  according  to  what  the  people 
told  me  he  had  been  arrested,  and,  with 
five  other  Aerschot  men,  taken  to  Ger- 
many— I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose. 

I  got  into  this  house  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, because  the  door  was  smashed 
in,  I  stayed  there  from  Saturday,  Aug. 
22,  up  to  Wednesday,  the  26th,  a  little 
more  comfortable.  There  was  nothing 
to  eat  left  in  the  house.    I  lived  on  what 


a  few  women  who  remained  in  Aerschot 
could  give  me.  I  was  forced  to  go  with 
the  soldiers  into  the  cellars  of  M.  X., 
director  of  a  large  factory,  to  hunt  for 
wine.  As  recompense  I  got  a  loaf.  It 
was  not  much,  but  at  this  moment  it 
meant  very  much  for  me. 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  26,  we  were  all 
once  more  locked  up  in  the  church.  It 
was  then  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon. We  could  not  get  out,  even  for 
our  necessities.  On  Thursday,  about  9 
o'clock,  each  of  us  was  given  a  piece 
of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water.  This 
was  to  last  the  whole  day.  At  10  o'clock 
a  Lieutenant  came  in,  accompanied  by 
fifteen  soldiers.  He  placed  all  the  men 
who  were  left  in  a  square,  selected  sev- 
enty of  us  and  ordered  us  out  to  bury 
the  corpses  of  Germans  and  Belgians 
around  the  town,  which  had  been  lying 
there  since  the  battle  of  the  19th.  "That 
was  a  week  that  these  bodies  had  re- 
mained there,  and  it  is  no  use  to  ask  if 
there  was  a  stench.  Afterward  we  had 
to  clean  the  streets,  and  then  it  was 
evening. 

They  just  got  ready  to  shoot  us.  There 
were  then  ten  of  us.  The  guns  had  al- 
ready been  leveled  at  us,  when  sudd-Jiily 
a  German  soldier  ran  out  shouting  that 
we  had  not  fired  on  them.  A  few  min- 
utes before  we  had  heard  rifle  firing  and 
the  Germans  said  it  was  the  Aerschot 
people  wl:o  were  shooting,  though  all 
these  had  been  locked  up  in  the  church 
and  we  were  the  only  inhabitants  then 
in  the  streets,  cleaning  them,  under  sur- 
veillance of  Germans.  It  was  this  Ger- 
man who  saved  our  lives. 

Picture  to  yourself  what  we  have  suf- 
fered! It  is  impossible  to  describe.  On 
Aug.  28  we  were  brought  to  Louvain,  al- 
ways guarded  by  German  soldiers.  There 
were  with  us  about  twenty  old  men,  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  These  were  placed 
in  two  carts,  tied  to  one  another  in  pairs. 
I  and  about  twenty  of  my  unfortunate 
compatriots  had  then  to  pull  the  carts  all 
the  way  to  Louvain.  It  was  hard,  but 
that  could  be  supported  all  the  same. 

On  arriving  at  Louvain  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  a  German  who  shot  at  us.  The 
Germans  who  were  at  the  station  shouted 
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"  The  civilians  have  been  shooting,"  and 
commenced  a  fusillade  against  us.  Many 
of  us  fell  dead,  others  wounded,  but  I  had 
the  chance  to  run  away. 

I  now  took  the  road  to  Tirlemont, 
marching  all  the  time  among  German 
camps.  Once  I  was  arrested.  Again 
they  wanted  to  shoot  me,  insisting  that 
I  was  a  student  of  the  University  of  Lou- 
rain.  The  Germans  pi'etend  it  was  the 
student  who  had  caused  the  population 
in  Louvain  to  shoot  at  them.  However, 
my  youth  saved  me,  and  I  was  set  at 
liberty. 

I  arrived  in  this  way,  making  small 
marches,  sleeping  under  the  stars,  at  a 
small  village,  St.  Pierre  Rhode,  six  miles 
from  Aerschot.  This  village  had  not 
been  occupied  by  the  Germans.  A  benev- 
olent farmer  took  me  in,  and  I  lived 
there  peacefully  until  Wednesday,  Sept. 
9.  On  that  day  the  Germans  arrived. 
They  took  us  all  with  them  and  we  had 
to  march  in  front  of  them  to  prevent 
the  Belgians  from  shooting.  After  one 
hour  they  gave  us  our  liberty. 

The  Belgians  had  now  retaken  Aer- 
schot. I  returned  there  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  Only  a  few  houses  were  still  burn- 
ing. It  was  Sept.  10.  I  left  again  in  the 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  taking  a  train, 
together  with  the  railway  officials,  and 
arrived  at  6  P.  M.  in  Antwerp,  where  I 
now  stay  without  any  resources. 

All  my  money,  the  20  francs  which 
you  presented  me  and  my  salary  for  five 


weeks,  as  well  as  my  little  savings,  are 
lying  in  Brussels,  and  I  cannot  get  at 
them.  I  cannot  work,  because  there  is 
no  work  to  be  got.  I  cannot  cross  over 
to  England,  as,  to  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  whole  fam- 
ily. In  these  horrible  circumstances,  I 
respectfully  take  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing you,  and  I  hope  you  will  aid  me  as 
best  you  can.  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
shall  pay  you  back  all  that  you  give  me. 
I  have  here  in  Antwerp  no  place,  no 
family.  The  town  will  not  give  me  any 
aid,  because  I  have  no  papers  to  prove  my 
identity.  I  threw  all  my  papers  away 
for  fear  of  the  Germans.  I  count  then 
on  you  with  a  firm  hope  to  pay  you  back 
later. 

Please  accept,  dear  Sir,  my  respectful 
greetings. . 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PITTSBURGH,  Penn.,  Oct.  17.— The 
Pittsburgh  civil  engineer  mentioned  as 
the  former  partner  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  The  Times  citing  acts  of  the 
Germans  in  Belgium^  is  well  known  here. 
He  was  informed  by  The  Times  cor- 
respondent tonight  that  he  had  been 
named  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  as 
likely  to  testify  to  his  trustworthiness 
and  was  asked  if  he  cared  to  say  any- 
thing regarding  this.   He  replied: 

"  While  I  have  no  idea  what  my  for- 
mer partner  has  written  to  The  Times, 
I  would  credit  his  statements,  whatever 
they  might  be." 


THE  NEUTRALS. 

By  BEATRICE    BARRY. 


0 


URS  is  the  "  neutral  nation  " 

In  this  war  that  the  white  men  wage. 
And  we  on   the  Reservation 
Care  naught  how  the  white  men  rage. 


Where  are  the  forest  spaces 

That  the  red  man  was  free  to  roam? 
And  what  of  the  woodland  places 

Where  the  red  man  made  his  home? 


Gone !     There's  a  paleface  house 
Where  the  brave  had  his  strong  tepee, 

And  the  white  man's  cattle  browse 
Where  the  wild  herds  used  to  be. 

For  our  power  sites  he  reaches 

While  both  smoothly  he  speaks  and   well 
Of  the  God  whose  love  he  teaches 

And  whose  justice  he  would  tell. 


O  Great  White  Spirit  who  rideth 
On  the  wings  of  the  Winter  gale. 

Though  thy  children's  faith  abideth, 
Alas !  they  have  lost  the  trail. 


Fifteen  Minutes  on  the  Yser 


[Special  Cable  to  Thb  New  York  Tiifts.] 


IN  BELGIUM,  Dec.  12,  (Dispatch  to 
The  London  Daily  News.) — Fight- 
ing of  an  exceedingly  desperate 
character  has  been  taking  place 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  week 
along  the  line  which  extends  between  the 
Yser  and  the  Lys.  Success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  both  Germans  and  French' 
in  turn;  but  the  losses  of  the  enemy  have 
been  by  far  the  greater,  and  the  French 
have  in  places  gained  a  slight  advantage. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Germans  on  Thursday 
especially  attacked  in  overwhelming 
force  time  after  time.  Their  movement 
was  concentrated  on  a  zigzag  line  of 
trenches  not  far  irom  the  village  of 
Dichebusch,  which,  as  it  happened,  was 
not  particularly  strongly  held  by  the 
French. 

A  terrific  prelude  to  the  attack  was 
made  by  the  German  artillery,  which 
concentrated  a  furious  shrapnel  fire  upon 
the  French  position.  At  this  point  the 
trenches  of  the  Germans  were  only  sev- 
enty yards  from  the  French,  and  for  fear 
of  hitting  their  own  men  the  German 
guns  were  aimed  fairly  high,  so  that 
the  Frenchmen  in  the  rear  trenches  suf- 
fered most  heavily.  Those  in  the  front 
trench  huddled  against  its  sides  while 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  raged  over 
them.  There  was  nothing  else  for  them 
to  do  at  the  moment,  and,  as  it  proved,  it 
was  extremely  fortunate  for  the  Allies 
that  the  German  guns  spared  these  men. 

The  French  seventy-fives  raked  the 
German  batteries  in  answer,  and  things 
were  going  hot  and  strong  when  the 
German  infantrymen  suddenly  became 
active.  From  their  trenches  seventy 
yards  away  a  shower  of  hand  grenades 
came  bowling  over  toward  the  first 
French  trench.    Many  of  them  fell  short, 


and  few  did  any  damage;  but  hardly  had 
this  second  plague  come  to  an  end  when 
out  from  the  trenches  climbed  a  swarm 
of  Germans  rushing  furiously  toward  the 
Frenchmen.  At  last  the  men  in  that 
first  trench  had  something  to  do.  They 
jumped  to  their  loopholes  and  blazed 
magazine  fire  into  this  raging,  tearing 
attack.  Every  bullet  seemed  to  find  its 
mark;  it  could  hardly  have  done  other- 
wise at  such  a  range. 

The  advance  line  wavered,  stumbled 
over  prostrate  parts  of  itself,  and  then 
swept  onward  again.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  Frenchmen  to  reload  their 
rifles;  besides  they  did  not  want  to  do 
so.  They  simply  climbed  out  of  the 
trenches  and  met  the  Germans  with  the 
bayonet.  The  German  guns  were  still 
roaring  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  French 
reinforcements;  but  the  reinforcements 
came  quickly,  suffering  heavily  in  com- 
ing. 

The  few  Frenchmen  still  struggled 
sturdily  with  their  enemies,  who  out- 
numbered them  three  to  one,  and  event- 
ually the  Germans  who  survived  the 
attack  turned  and  bolted  back  to  their 
trenches,  with  the  Frenchmen,  seeing 
red,  at  their  heels. 

It  was  as  furious  a  fifteen  minutes  as 
could  be  conceived.  The  No  Man's  Land 
between  the  trenches  was  heaped  with 
men  tangled  and  twisted  in  death  or 
writhing  with  wounds  which  unmerci- 
fully let  them  live.  Neither  side  dared 
venture  across  to  aid  these  sufferers,  so 
they  were  left  in  their  agony. 

But  this  one  desperate  charge  did  not 
end  the  day's  work.  The  French  mor- 
tars thumped  away  incessantly,  and 
showers  of  hand  grenades  were  ex- 
changed. One  more  attack  was  made 
by  the  Germans  in  daylight,  with  a 
like  result.     The  ground  was  piled  high 
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in  places  with  bodies.  Then,  when  night 
had  fallen,  yet  another  attack  was  made. 
One  mighty  mass  of  Germans  came 
charging  over  the  narrow  space.  By 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  they  over- 
whelmed the  French  and  took  the  trench 
for  which  they  had  paid  such  a  ghastly 
price.  They  held  it  only  for  a  few  hours. 
By  converging  on  it  from  three  points 
at  once  the  French  retook  it  soon  after 
midnight. 

On  Friday  morning  a  wonderful  French 
bayonet  charge  at  length  drove  out  the 
Germans,  who  had  fought  most  gallantly 
and  stubbornly  throughout  the  day  and 
during  the  night,  and  the  terrible  morn- 
ing which  followed.  The  Red  Cross 
workers  were  busy  without  ceasing;  but 
many  men  had  bled  to  death,  lacking 
surgical  aid,  in  that  strip  of  ground  be- 
tween the  trenches. 

This  is  the  kind  of  warfare  which  is 
going  to  be  waged  in  this  seemingly  in- 
evitable battle  between  the  two  rivers. 
It  may  last  as  long  as  the  battle  of  the 
Yser  or  the  Aisne,  and  we  may  wait 
day  after  day  again  for  the  verdict.  If 
the  Allies  can  press  forward  just  three 
or  four  miles  before  the  year  is  out  they 
will  have  done  extraordinarily  well.  Here- 
about the  German  artillery  is  in  greater 
strength  than  anywhere  else  along  the 
whole  line  of  battle. 

Progress  will  undoubtedly  be  slow  be- 
cause the  Germans  have  taken  such  tre- 
mendous pains  to  pave  (in  a  literal 
sense)  with  concrete  trenches  the  way  of 
retreat.  British  airmen  report  line  upon 
line  of  intrenchments  where  the  Germans 
have  defensively  furrowed  the  land  be- 
hind them  for  miles.  As  the  Allies  ad- 
vance— and  they  indubitably  will  ad- 
vance— these  trenches  will  in  turn  be 
stubbornly  defended.  It  is  going  to  be, 
I  am  afraid,  a  long,  weary,  and  bloody 
business.  Those  in  England  who  some- 
times complain  at  the  absence  of  deci- 
sive victories  may  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  yet  before  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Germans  are  in  full  retreat;  for  full  re- 


treat is  the  very  thing  they  have  guard- 
ed against  most  carefully. 

In  the  semi-circle  of  slaughter  around 
Ypres  the  trenches  of  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  are  at  nearly  all  points  extraor- 
dinarily close  together.  This  means  an 
immense  strain  on  the  men.  They  re- 
main for  hours  together  in  cramped,  un- 
nautral  positions,  knowing  from  expe- 
rience that  an  unwise  move  will  bring 
a  bullet  from  crack  marksmen  told  off 
to  snipe  them. 

This  close  proximity  of  the  rival  forces 
confounds  all  the  theories  of  the  military 
writers  of  the  past.  According  to  the 
army  textbooks  this  war  is  being  con- 
ducted in  a  grossly  unprofessional  man- 
ner. For  bringing  his  men  so  close  to 
the  enemy  many  a  young  company  com- 
mander has  received  a  severe  dressing 
down  on  manoeuvres. 

Of  course  under  such  circumstances 
abuse  and  badinage  is  continually  being 
bandied  across  the  intervening  spaces 
between  the  trenches,  and  the  quick- 
witted Frenchmen  ge;ierally  get  the  bet- 
ter of  it  in  the  war  of  words. 

One  of  them,  who  came  back  from  the 
Ypres  neighborhood  a  few  days  ago,  told 
me  a  delightful  story  of  a  practical  joke 
played  upon  the  Germans,  who  were  en- 
trenched only  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
away  from  his  platoon.  One  bright  spirit 
was  lecturing  the  enemy  and  making  dia- 
lectical rings  round  them. 

"  Hola,  bosches,"  he  cried,  "  your 
Kaiser  is  very  brave,  isn't  he  ?  He  wears 
the  Iron  Cross,  but  he  doesn't  come  into 
your  trenches.  Tomorrow  M.  Poincare, 
our  President,  will  visit  us.  He  does  not 
wear  an  Iron  Cross,  but  he  isn't  afraid." 

On  the  morrow  the  Germans  saw  a  top 
hat  come  bobbing  and  bowing  along  the 
French  trench  and  heard  loud  cries  of 
"Vive  le  President!"  Time  after  time 
they  riddled  that  top  hat  with  bullets, 
and  still  it  went  bobbing  along  until  the 
French  took  it  off  the  spade  handle, 
threw  it  into  the  air  and  howled  in  de- 


Seeing  Nieuport  Under  Shell  Fire 

(Special  Cable  to  Thb  New  Yobk  Timis.] 


FURNES,  Dec.  21,  (Dispatch  to  The 
London  Daily  News.)  —For  sev- 
eral days  I  have  been  in 
possession  of  an  authori- 
zation from  the  French  commandant 
permitting  me  to  penetrate  to  Nieuport. 
This  town  has  been  under  bombardment 
by  the  Germans  since  Oct.  20.  There 
were  days,  however,  when  no  shells  fell 
in  the  town  and  a  walk  in  the  streets 
presented  no  danger,  though  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case  last  week,  when,  after 
a  period  of  calm,  an  event  of  considerable 
importance  occurred.  The  Allies  took 
up  the  offensive  in  an  effort  to  drive  the 
Germans  from  the  coast  and  recapture 
Ostend  and  Zeebrugge. 

Along  the  whole  front  from  the  Yser 
to  the  sea  there  were  important  move- 
ments of  troops.  These  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  describe,  but  they  have  for 
the  most  part  only  a  small  significance 
in  relation  to  the  events  described  in  this 
letter.  For  eight  days  the  struggle  has 
been  very  severe  on  the  Yser,  and  night 
and  day  hundreds  of  guns  have  been 
sending  shells  across  the  space  dividing 
the  two  armies.  Since  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber the  Germans  had  been  established  at 
St.  Georges  and  Lombartzyde,  close  to 
Nieuport,  and  their  trenches  between 
Nieuport  and  Nieuport-les-Bains  were 
separated  from  those  of  the  French  and 
Belgians  only  by  a  canal  twenty  yards 
wide  running  from  Fumes  through  Ni6u- 
port  to  the  sea. 

I  left  Fumes  on  a  French  motor  truck 
carrying  bread  and  meat  to  the  troops 
at  Nieuport.  For  about  three  miles  the 
truck  followed  the  canal,  passing  the 
village  of  Wulpen,  and  then  came  to  a 
stop.  We  had  arrived  near  the  bridge 
over  which  we  must  pass  to  reach  Nieu- 
port. As  we  slowly  approached  the 
bridge  I  asked  the  chauffeur:    "  What  is 


delaying  us  ?  "    "  It  is  a  little  too  warm 
for  the  moment,"  he  replied. 

When  a  soldier  admits  that  things  are 
warm  it  is  certain  that  there  is  serious 
fighting  afoot.  To  the  right  and  left 
over  the  fields  we  could  see  the  inun- 
dations. On  the  roads  our  soldiers  were 
moving  and  the  guns  of  the  Allies  were 
filling  the  air  with  thunder.  In  the  inter- 
vals one  could  hear  the  spitting  of  quick- 
firers  and  the  lesser  chorus  of  rifle  fire. 
Just  ahead  on  a  little  bridge  were  a  few 
soldiers  of  the  engineer  corps  busily  at 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  Lieutenant. 

Suddenly  I  saw  them  fall  flat  on  the 
ground.  At  the  same  moment  a  shell 
whistled  over  their  heads  and  buried 
itself  in  the  canal  bank  only  forty  yards 
from  us. 

"  Shelter  your  machine  behind  the 
house,"  shouted  the  Lieutenant,  and  the 
chauffeur  did  not  want  a  second  telling. 
He  backed  the  truck  a  few  yards  to 
place  it  against  a  house  opposite  the 
bridge  at  the  corner  of  the  road  from 
Ramscapelle. 

I  left  the  truck  and  stood  with  some 
soldiers  close  against  the  wall.  In  five 
minutes  fifteen  shells  fell  within  a  ra- 
dius of  100  yards  of  the  bridge,  but 
not  one  struck  the  bridge  itself.  We 
could  hear  them  come  shrieking  toward 
us,  and  the  only  comment  of  the  soldiers 
each  time  was  "  Here  comes  another." 

We  passed  over  the  bridge  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  canal  bank  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Germans.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  trenches  near  the  Dixmude 
railway  bridge  we  were  able  to  survey 
the  plain  of  St.  Georges,  which  is  now 
completely  under  water.  For  a  moment 
the  firing  between  the  trenches  had 
ceased,  and  we  were  able  to  take  a 
leisurely  view  of  the  scene  from  the 
height  of  the  bridge  over  an  area  half 
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a  mile  square.  The  water  is  three  feet 
deep,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
stands  a  farmhouse  surrounded  by  trees. 
French  and  Belgian  soldiers  had  crossed 
the  water,  advancing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  artillery  fire,  and  had  captured 
the  houses  standing  on  the  far  side. 

Returning  to  our  motor,  we  quickly 
reached  Nieuport.  The  aspect  of  the 
place  was  strange.  The  houses,  as  in 
all  ancient  fortified  towns,  press  closely 
one  against  another.  The  streets,  how- 
ever, are  wide  and  regular.  They  were 
as  empty  as  the  streets  of  a  dead  city. 
In  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  large 
holes.  Windows  and  doors  had  been 
destroyed,  and  blinds  and  curtains  were 
floating  out  on  the  wind. 

To  my  great  surprise  I  learned  that 
four  or  five  houses  were  still  occupied. 
About  twenty  inhabitants,  I  was  told, 
were  still  living  in  their  cellars  after 
the  two  months'  bombardment.  The 
soldiers  did  what  they  could  to  feed 
these  people,  who  said  that  rather  than 
leave  their  homes  they  would  perish  in 
the  ruins.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
about  4,000,  had  fled,  taking  with  them 
only  what  they  could  carry  in  their  hands. 
In  every  house  one  could  see  broken  fur- 
niture covered  with  dust.  In  many  of 
them  gaping  holes  had  been  torn  by 
shells,  while  some  of  the  front  walls  had 
been  carried  clean  away.  Bedsteads  and 
wardrobes  were  seen  standing  awry  on 
the  upper  floors,  ready  to  fall  into  the 
street.  Of  other  houses,  reduced,  one  may 
say,  to  powder,  only  heaps  of  rubbish  re- 
main, in  which  one  can  distinguish  among 
pieces  of  tiles  and  bricks  and  plaster 
chests  of  drawers,  pianos,  sideboards, 
sewing  machines,  and  so  forth,  broken 
and  mixed  with  what  is  left  of  household 
linen  and  crockery.  Family  portraits,  as 
if  in  mockery,  remain  hanging  in  places 
and  contemplate  the  scene  of  ruin.  The 
contents  of  the  shops  have  been  scattered 
over  the  floors,  and  whatever  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  shells,  shrapnel,  and 
bombs,  has  been  left  to  rot  under  the  rain 
which  comes  through  the  roofs  and  ceil- 
ings. All  sorts  of  merchandise  was  lying 
about  in  confusion  on  the  pavements. 


The  church,  one  of  the  oldest  Gothic 
monuments  in  the  country,  has  been 
completely  demolished.  The  belfry  tower 
is  torn  open,  and  one  broken  bell  is  lying 
on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  a  pit  some 
thirty  feet  in  width,  made  by  the  explo- 
sion of  an  enourmous  German  shell.  A 
large  wooden  crucifix  by  the  side  of  the 
church  has  been  torn  from  the  ground 
and  lies  in  a  ditch. 

There  is  a  layer  three  feet  deep  of 
pieces  of  wood  covering  the  floor  of  the 
church.  This  was  once  the  roof  and  fur- 
niture of  the  old  Gothic  temple. 

The  cemetery,  furrowed  by  shells,  con- 
tains fresh  graves  covered  with  flowers. 
These  are  graves  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
On  one  of  them  are  a  soldier's  coat  and 
cap;  on  another  a  small  Belgian  flag.  The 
second  grave  was  dug  only  this  morning, 
the  young  soldier,  I  was  told  by  a  Ser- 
geant, having  arrived  at  8  o'clock  and 
having  been  killed  by  a  German  shell  at 
10. 

Only  one  structure  in  Nieuport  re- 
mained intact,  the  Templars'  Tower,  a 
very  solid  piece  of  masonry,  five  centu- 
ries old. 

Groups  of  officers  and  men  were  mov- 
ing about  among  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
They  were  all  young  men,  whose  laughter 
and  jokes  contrasted  grimly  with  the  ter- 
rible howl  of  the  guns  and  the  crash  of 
the  projectiles  which  were  still  falling  in 
the  town.  The  French  batteries  added  to 
the  noise.  Nothing  can  describe  the  ter- 
rible power  of  the  heavy  French  artillery. 
The  voice  of  the  guns  pierced  my  ear 
drums.  Though  they  were  posted  at  a 
considerable  distance,  one  might  almost 
think  them  close  at  hand.  As  a  shell 
passes  over  your  head  it  reminds  you  of 
a  hurricane  blowing  through  the  bare 
branches  of  a  forest. 

Accompanied  by  my  chauffeur,  I  ran 
through  streets  which  he  pointed  out  as 
being  more  dangerous  than  others.  They 
were  being  shelled  from  the  flank  by  the 
Germans,  and  sometimes,  I  was  told,  ac- 
cidents would  occur;  that  is^  somebody 
would  be  killed  by  a  shell  flying  along  the 
street  from  one  end  to  the  other.  One 
feels  one's  self  much  more  at  ease  in  the 
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streets  which  intersect  these  thorough- 
fares at  right  angles. 

In  one  spot  I  met  a  Red  Cross  motor 
ambulance  laden  with  wounded,  and  going 
in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  danger,  in  the 
direction  of  Fumes.  At  another  point  we 


saw  a  French  Captain,  who,  in  a  stem 
voice,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  keep  away 
from  the  middle  of  the  street.  These 
men  were  not  on  duty  for  the  moment 
and  were  chatting  as  merrily  as  if  they 
were  in  no  danger. 


Raid  on  Scarborough  Seen  from  a 

Window 

By  Ruth  Kauffmann. 

[From  The  Nbw   Yobk   Times.] 


CLOUGHTON,  Scarborough,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  17. — It's  a  very  cur- 
ious thing  to  watch  a  bombard- 
ment from  your  house. 

Everybody  knew  the  Kaiser  would  do 
it.  But  there  was  a  little  doubt  about 
the  date,  and  then  somehow  the  spy- 
hunting  sport  took  up  general  attention. 
When  the  Kaiser  did  send  his  card  here 
yesterday  morning  it  was  quite  as  much 
of  a  surprise  as  most  Christmas  cards — 
from  a  friend  forgotten. 

Eighteen  people  were  killed  yesterday 
morning  between  8  o'clock  and  8:30  in 
the  streets  and  houses  of  Scarborough 
by  German  shrapnel,  200  were  wounded, 
and  more  than  200  houses  were  damaged 
or  demolished. 

A  little  before  8  o'clock  three  dread- 
nought cruisers  were  seen  to  cut  through 
the  light  fog,  which  was  just  lifting,  and, 
hugging  the  cliffs  opposite  our  house, 
scuttle  south  to  Scarborough.  From  our 
windows  we  could  not  at  that  hour  quite 
make  out  the  contours  of  the  ruined 
castle,  which  is  generally  plainly  visible. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  "practicing "  going  on,  and 
we  could,  at  8:07,  see  quick  flashes. 
That  these  flashes  pointed  directly  at 
Scarborough  we  did  not  for  a  few  min- 


utes comprehend.  Then,  the  fog  slowly 
lifting,  we  saw  a  fog  that  was  partly 
smoke.  The  castle  grew  into  its  place 
in  the  six  miles  distance.  It  seemed  for 
a  moment  that  the  eight-foot-thick  Nor- 
man walls  tottered;  but  no,  whatever 
tottered  was  behind  the  keep.  Curiously 
enough  we  could  barely  hear  the  cannon- 
ading, for  the  wind  was  keen  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  yet  we  could,  as  the 
minutes  crept  by  and  the  air  cleared, 
see  distinctly  the  flashes  from  the  boats 
and  the  flashes  in  the  city. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  there  was 
a  cessation,  or  perhaps  a  hesitation,  that 
lasted  two  minutes;  then  the  flashes 
continued.  Ten  minutes  more  and  the 
boats  began  to  move  again.  One  cruiser 
disappeared  completely  from  sight,  sail- 
ing south  by  east.  The  other  two 
rushed,  like  fast  trains,  north  again, 
again  close  to  our  cliffs;  and  in  another 
half  hour  we  heard  all  too  plainly  the 
cannonading  which  had  almost  escaped 
our  ears  from  Scarborough.  We  thought 
it  was  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  as  far  north 
of  us  as  Scarborough  is  south;  but  after- 
ward we  learned  that  the  boats  omitted 
this  pretty  red-roofed  town  and  concen- 
trated their  remaining  energy  on  Whitby, 
fifteen   miles   north;   the   wind   blowing 
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toward  us  brought  us  the  vibrating  boom. 

We  drove  to  Scarborough.  We  had  not 
gone  one  mile  of  the  distance  when  we 
began  to  meet  people  coming  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A  small  white-faced  boy 
in  a  milk  cart  that  early  every  morning 
makes  its  Scarborough  rounds  showed  us 
a  piece  of  shell  he  had  picked  up  and  said 
it  had  first  struck  a  man  a  few  yards 
from  him  and  killed  the  man.  A  woman 
carrying  a  basket  told  us,  with  trembling 
lips,  that  men  and  women  were  lying 
about  the  streets  dead.  The  postman  as- 
sured us  that  Scarborough  was  in  flames. 
A  road  worker  told  us  we  should  be 
turned  back,  and  another  man  warned  us 
to  beware  of  a  big  hole  in  the  road  fur- 
ther along,  large  enough  to  swallow  our 
horse  and  trap;  yet  we  could  certainly  see 
no  flames  issuing  from  Scarborough, 
which  now  lay  directly  before  us. 

We  put  up  the  horse  at  a  stable  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  city  and  walked  up  the 
steep  hill.  The  hotelkeeper  and  his  wife, 
we  were  told,  were  already  "  refugees." 

Scarborough  is  a  sprawling  town  that 
stretches  a  length  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  extreme  north  end  to  the  ex- 
treme south.  Inland  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  is  a  wireless  station,  and  on  the 
cliff,  300  feet  high,  stands  the  ruined 
castle  and  its  walled-in  grounds,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is — or  was,  for  it  was 
yesterday  blown  clean  away — a  signal 
station.  Although  there  are  barracks  the 
town  is  unfortified.  A  seaside  resort  of 
considerable  importance,  its  population 
varies  by  many  thousands  in  Winter  and 
Summer,  with  a  stationary  population  of 
45,000.  But  to  compensate  for  its  Sum- 
mer losses  are  the  numerous  fashionable 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

We  did  not  meet  a  deserted  city  when 
we  entered.  The  streets  were  thronging. 
There  was  a  Sunday  hush  over  every- 
thing without  the  accompanying  Sunday 
clothes,  but  people  moved  about  or  stood 
at  their  doorways.  Many  of  the  shop 
fronts  were  boarded  up  and  shop  windows 
were  empty  of  display.  The  main  street, 
a  narrow  passageway  that  clambers  up 
from  the  sea  and  points  due  west,  was 
filled    with    a    procession    that    slowly 


marched  down  one  side  and  up  the  other. 
People  hardly  spoke.  They  made  room 
automatically  for  a  group  of  silent  boy 
scouts,  who  carried  an  unconscious 
woman  past  us  to  the  hospital.  There 
was  the  insistent  honk  of  a  motor  car  as 
it  pushed  its  way  through;  all  that  struck 
me  about  the  car  was  the  set  face  of  an 
old  man  rising  above  improvised  band- 
ages about  his  neck,  part  of  the  prici  of 
the  Kaiser's  Christmas  card. 

The  damage  to  property  did  not  first 
reach  our  attention.  But  as  we  walked 
down  the  main  street  and  then  up  it 
with  the  procession  we  saw  that  shops 
and  houses  all  along  had  windows 
smashed  next  to  windows  unhurt.  At 
first  we  thought  the  broken  windows 
were  from  concussion,  but  apparently 
very  few  were  so  broken;  there  was  not 
much  concussion,  but  the  shells,  splinter- 
ing as  they  exploded,  had  flown  red- 
hot  in  every  direction.  The  smoke  we 
had  seen  had  come  from  fires  quickly 
extinguished.  Scarborough  was  not  "  in 
flames." 

We  left  the  main  business  street  and 
picked  our  way  toward  the  Foreshore 
and  the  South  Cliff,  the  more  fashion- 
able part  of  town  as  well  as  the  school 
section.  Here  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
havoc,  and  we  had  to  climb  over  some 
of  the  debris.  Roofs  were  half  torn  off 
and  balancing  in  mid-air;  shells  had  shot 
through  chimneys,  and  some  chimneys 
tottered,  while  several  had  merely  round 
roles  through  the  brickwork;  mortar, 
bricks,  and  glass  lay  about  the  streets; 
here  a  third-story  room  was  bare  to  the 
view,  the  wall  lifted  out  as  for  a  child's 
dollhouse  and  disclosing  a  single  bed- 
jroom  with  shaving  materials  on  the  bu- 
reau still  secure;  there  a  drug  store  lay 
fallen  into  the  street,  and  the  iron  rail- 
ing about  it  was  torn  and  twisted  out  of 
shape.  A  man  and  a  boy  had  just  been 
carried  away  dead.  All  around  small 
pieces  of  iron  rail  and  ripped-up  asphalt 
lay  scattered.  Iron  bars  were  driven 
into  the  woodwork  of  houses;  there  were 
great  gaps  in  walls  and  roofs;  the  attack 
had  not  spent  itself  on  any  one  section 
of  the  city,  but  had  scattered  itself  in 
different  wards.  The  freaks  of  the  shells 
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were  as  inexplicable  as  those  of  a  great 
fire  that  destroys  everything  in  a  house 
except  a  piano  and  a  mantelpiece  with 
its  bric-a-brac,  or  a  flood  that  carries 
away  a  log  cabin  and  leaves  a  rose  bush 
unharmed  and  blooming. 

Silent  pedestrians  walked  along  and 
searched  the  ground  for  souvenirs,  of 
which  there  were  aplenty.  Sentries 
guarded  houses  and  streets  where  it  was 
dangerous  to  explore,  and  park  benches 
were  used  as  barriers  to  the  public.  All 
the  cabs  were  requisitioned  to  take  away 
luggage  and  frightened  inhabitants. 
During  the  shelling  hundreds  of  women 
and  children,  breakfastless,  their  hair 
hanging,  hatless,  and  even  penniless,  ex- 
cept for  their  mere  railway  fares,  had 
rushed  to  the  station  and  taken  tickets 
to  the  first  safe  town  they  could  think 
of.  There  was  no  panic,  these  hatless, 
penniless  women  all  asserted,  when  they 
arrived  in  York  and  Leeds.  A  wealthy 
woman  whom  I  slightly  know  nearly 
rushed  into  my  arms,  her  face  very 
flushed,  and  told  me  that  she  had  left 
the  servants  to  pack  her  china  and 
vases,  and  was  now  on  her  way  to  find 
a  workman  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  garden 
to  receive  them;  as  for  herself,  she  would 
eat  from  kitchen  dishes  henceforth. 

A  friend  of  mine  hurried  into  Scarbor- 
ough by  motor  to  rescue  her  sister,  who 
was  a  pupil  at  one  of  the  boarding 
schools.  But  it  appeared  that  when  the 
windows  of  the  school  began  to  crash 
the  teachers  hurried  from  prayers,  or- 
dered the  pupils  to  gather  hats  and 
coats  and  sweet  chocolate  that  happened 
to  be  on  hand  as  a  substitute  for  break- 
fast, and  made  them  run  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  with  shells  exploding  about  them, 
through  the  streets  to  the  nearest  out-of- 
Scarborough  railway  station.  My  friend, 
after  unbelievable  difficulties,  finally 
found  her  sister  in  a  private  house  of  a 
village  near  by,  the  girl  in  tears  and 
pleading  not  to  be  sent  to  London;  she 
had  been  told  that  her  family's  house  was 


probably  destroyed,  as  it  was  actually 
on  the  seacoast. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  of  self- 
possession  were  not  lacking.  Another 
school  hardby  took  all  its  children  to 
the  cellars,  where  the  teachers  made 
light  of  the  matter,  and  the  frightened 
father  of  one  very  nervous  child  was 
pleasantly  amazed  to  find  his  child  much 
calmer  than  himself — and  quite  delight- 
ed with  the  experience.  In  St.  Martin's 
Church,  the  Archdeacon  was  celebrating 
holy  communion.  Shells  struck  the  roof 
of  the  church.  The  Archdeacon  stopped 
the  service  for  a  brief  moment  to  say: 

"  We  are  evidently  being  bombarded. 
But  we  are  as  safe  here  as  we  can  be 
anywhere,"  and  proceeded  calmly  with 
the  service. 

We  left  Scarborough  at  night.  The 
exodus  of  inhabitants,  school  children, 
whose  Christmas  holidays  began  earlier 
by  one  day  on  account  of  the  raid,  and 
visitors  continued  steadily.  The  cabmen, 
so  idle  in  Winter,  were  rejoiced  to  find 
that  work  for  today  would  not  be  lack- 
ing. 

"  At  this  rate,"  said  one  of  them  to  me 
as  he  lighted  the  carriage  candles  for 
our  trap  and  handed  me  the  reins,  "  if  the 
Germans  come  again  there'll  be  no  one 
left  for  them  to  kill." 

There  is,  the  Admiralty  tells  us,  no 
military  significance  in  this  event,  and, 
from  the  British  point  of  view,  I  doubt 
if  a  woman  will  ever  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  hearing  in  anything  mili- 
tary; but  I  presume  there  is  some  sort 
of  significance  from  a  real  estate  point 
of  view  in  the  holes  made  in  the  hotels 
and  houses,  and  from  the  hospital  point 
of  view  in  the  sad  procession  of  stretch- 
ers. But  however  little  significance  the 
December  bombardment  of  Scarborough 
has,  it  is  certainly  a  surprise  to  be 
wakened  by  three  hostile  cruisers,  and 
one  must  admit  that  the  Kaiser  has  at 
least  left  his  greetings  of  the  season  on 
the  east  coast. 


How  the  Baroness  Hid  Her  Husband 

on  a  Vessel 

[Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times.] 


LONDON,  Dec.  7.— The  story  of 
how  Baroness  Hans  Heinrich 
von  Wolf,  who  was  Miss  Humph- 
reys, well  known  in  New  York 
society,  smuggled  her  husband  into  Ger- 
many after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
past  a  British  cruiser  and  two  sets  of 
British  shipping  inspectors  so  that  he 
could  fight  for  the  Fatherland  is  re- 
vealed in  news  received  here  giving  de- 
tails as  to  the  bestowal  upon  the  Baron 
of  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  First  Class. 

Baron  von  Wolf  and  his  wife,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  patent  medi- 
cine manufacturer  and  whose  stepfather 
is  Consul  General  St.  John  Gaffney,  at 
Munich,  were  on  their  plantation  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa,  when  the  Kaiser 
ordered  the  mobilization.  Being  a  re- 
serve officer,  the  Baron  started  home- 
ward on  board  a  German  steamship  on 
July  29,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
Baroness  accompanied  him. 

On  receipt  of  wireless  information  that 
war  had  been  declared,  their  ship  prompt- 
ly put  into  Rio  Janeiro  toward  the  middle 
of  August,  and  it  was  two  weeks  later 
before  the  Wolfs  found  a  neutral  vessel 
headed  for  Holland. 

In  South  American  waters  they  were 
halted  by  a  British  cruiser,  but  although 
there  were  many  German  reservists 
among  the  passengers,  the  cruiser  was  so 
full  of  Germans  already  that  she  could 
not  carry  any  more,  so  they  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed. 

Baron  von  Wolf  left  the  ship  "  official- 
ly "  at  Vigo,  Spain,  his  wife  waving  a 
tearful  farewell  to  his  imaginary  figure 
on  the  tender.  He  was  really  secreted, 
through  the  connivance  of  a  generously 
bribed  steward,  in  a  tiny  closet,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty-four  hours.  Final- 
ly he  was  spirited  into  his  wife's  state- 


room, and  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
spent  most  of  his  time  lying  under  her 
berth.  All  his  meals,  drinks,  and  ciga- 
rettes were  brought  in  by  the  steward, 
who  was  in  the  plot,  and,  as  the  Baroness 
remarked  laughingly  to  friends  afterward, 
"  I  gained  a  frightful  reputation  as  a 
heavy  drinker  and  smoker,  and  one  Mrs. 
Grundy  even  spread  the  scandalous  re- 
port that  I  had  a  man  in  my  room." 

British  warships  compelled  the  Dutch 
vessel  to  enter  Falmouth,  where  the  au- 
thorities searched  her  for  contraband  and 
reservists.  Knowing  that  the  Baroness 
was  a  German  officer's  wife,  naval  offi- 
cials called  upon  her  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  two  weeks  during  which 
the  ship  was  forced  to  remain  at  Fal- 
mouth, but  each  time  they  found  her 
either  doing  up  her  hair,  whereupon  they 
retreated  hastily  with  apologies  for  the 
intrusion,  or  lying  in  her  bunk,  feigning 
illness.  The  ship  manifest,  of  course, 
showed  that  Capt.  von  Wolf  had  disem- 
barked at  Vigo,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
vessel,  ignorant  if  the  truth,  swore  that 
he  had  seen  Capt.  von  Wolf  on  board  the 
tender,  waving  to  his  wife  on  deck. 

There  was  a  further  search  at  Dover, 
but  von  Wolf's  hiding  place  was  never 
discovered. 

The  Kaiser  awarded  the  Iron  Cross  to 
von  Wolf  for  capturing  seven  English 
soldiers  single-handed  near  Ypres  and 
for  carrying  dispatches  in  an  automobile 
under  a  fire  so  hot  that  his  chauffeur  and 
two  officers  in  a  car  following  were 
killed. 

As  far  as  his  neutrality  will  permit, 
Consul  General  Gaffney,  in  whose  Munich 
residence  the  Baroness  is  livi«g  during 
the  war,  has  indicated  to  friends  his  de- 
light over  the  valor  of  his  stepson-in- 
law.  » 


Warsaw  Swamped  With  Refugees 

By  H.  W.  Bodkinson  of  The  London  Standard. 


WARSAW,    Oct.    15.— Thousands 
of   fugitives   crowd   the   city. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of 
Poland,  but   principally  from 
the   frontier   towns   and   villages   which 
the  Germans  have  been  ravaging  for  over 
six  weeks. 

It  rends  one's  heart  to  hear  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  poor  refugees,  who 
are  mostly  Jews,  but  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Poles  and  Lithuanians. 
Every  available  hall  and  every  empty 
warehouse  is  filled  with  them.  They 
must  have  shelter  and  food,  and  Warsaw 
has  risen  heroically  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding them  with  these  necessities.  Yet 
how  they  suffer  and  what  a  struggle  is 
theirs  for  bare  existence! 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  largest  hall 
in  Warsaw,  called  the  Swiss  Valley, 
where  the  large  Philharmonic  concerts 
are  usually  held  and  which  in  ordinary 
times  is  the  gathering  place  of  society. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  refuge  for 
600  or  700  homeless  fugitives,  who  have 
left  their  all  behind  them  and  fled  in 
terror,  frequently  on  foot,  for  many 
miles,  and  carrying  their  possessions  on 
their  backs.  The  majority  are  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  the  babel  of 
voices  are  frequently  heard  pitiful  cries 
of  poorly  fed  children,  shrieks  of  more 
lusty  ones,  and  groans  and  wailings  of 
mothers  who  still  seem  stunned  and  stu- 
pefied by  their  frightful  experiences. 

Dinner  was  being  served  when  I  ar- 
rived. At  several  tables  sat  women, 
many  with  babies  in  arms,  and  children, 
while  men  were  being  served  in  one  of 
the  large  corridors.  Standing  in  end- 
less rows,  they  took  their  turn  at  the 
steaming  pots.  In  the  main  hall  many 
fugitives  were  crouching  on  the  floor, 
some  on  mattresses,  and  piled  about  them 


were  little  mounds  of  household  effects 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  saving  from 
their  wrecked  and  ruined  homes.  It  was 
truly  a  picture  of  direst  misery,  and  in 
the  faces  of  young  and  old  one  could 
read  calamity. 

Kalisch  is  probably  a  heap  of  ruins, 
these  recent  arrivals  tell  me,  and  of  the 
usual  population  of  65,000  barely  2,000 
are  left.  German  soldiers  have  aban- 
doned the  city,  but  are  quartered  three 
or  four  miles  away,  in  the  village  of 
Oputook.  Kalisch  is  only  a  fortified 
camp,  visited  daily,  however,  by  German 
cavalry,  who  use  it  as  a  reconnoitring 
base.  All  gardens  have  been  destroyed 
and  trees  cut  up  for  barricades,  and  even 
crosses  from  the  cemetery  have  been  dis- 
placed and  used  in  fortification  work. 

Refugees  tell  dreadful  stories  of  what 
they  saw  on  their  flight  through  this 
unfortunate  part  of  Poland.  Every- 
where are  burned  and  pillaged  villages, 
towns  destroyed,  and  gardens  that  are 
heaps  of  ashes  and  ruins. 

One  old  man,  formerly  a  country 
school  teacher,  saw  three  peasants  hang- 
ing from  a  tree,  with  all  the  signs  of 
having  been  frightfully  tortured,  as  their 
arms  and  legs  were  broken  in  several 
places.  They  evidently  had  been  accused 
of  espionage  and  summarily  executed. 
While  telling  me  of  this  sight  the  old 
man  fairly  shook  with  the  terror  of  rem- 
iniscence, and  when  he  finished  he  was 
sobbing  aloud. 

How  Warsaw  is  going  to  take  care  of 
these  poor  unfortunates  is  still  an  un- 
solved problem.  Already  a  wave  of  un- 
employment is  spreading  in  the  city,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  work  for 
this  enormous  increase  in  the  town's 
population.  Some  are  being  sent  to  the 
southern  coal  mines  and  others  are  being 
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employed  on  fortification  works  at  Novo 
Georgieoak,  but  they  are  the  pick  of  the 
lot.  It  is  the  old  and  infirm,  the  women 
and  children,  who  must  be  provided  for, 
and  though  contributions  come  in  stead- 


ily, yet  there  is  not  half  enough  relief 
for  all,  and  appeals  are  being  made  both 
to  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  cities  which 
still  are  practically  free  from  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  for  speedy  help. 


After  the  Russian  Advance  in  Galicia 


[From  The  London  Times.] 


LWOW  (Lemberg),  Oct.  17. 

I  HAVE  returned  from  a  trip  of  several 
hundred  kilometers  through  Galicia, 
covering  the  zone  of  the  Russian 
conquest  and  subsequent  occupation. 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  district 
traversed  as  typical  of  the  general  con- 
ditions in  the  existing  conquered  zones 
and  of  those  prevailing  during  and  after 
the  fighting. 

The  portion  traversed  lies  from  Lwow 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Bessarabia, 
along  the  Carpathians  and  the  line  of  re- 
treat of  the  heavy  Austrian  column  and 
the  subsequent  advance  of  Gen,  Brussil- 
off.  The  situation  at  Halicz  offers  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Russians,  as  this  position  was  occu- 
pied after  considerable  severe  fighting 
nearby.  Gen.  Brussiloff's  advance  was 
preceded  by  heavy  masses  of  Cossacks, 
and  two  checks  were  experienced  before 
this  point  was  reached,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  blood  was 
roused  when  Halicz  was  reached  and  any 
excesses  or  lack  of  control  were  to  be 
expected  here,  where  there  are  many 
Jews.  The  facts,  which  are  obvious  and 
not  dependent  upon  hearsay  or  official 
confirmation,  are  that  though  this  coun- 
try was  swept  by  a  huge  army,  three 
divisions  of  Cossacks  crossing  the  river 
at  Halicz,  besides  a  mass  of  infantry, 
there  is  in  the  rural  districts  no  sign  to 
indicate  this  deluge  of  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  The  fields  have  at  present  an 
absolutely  normal  aspect,  with  stock 
grazing  contentedly  everywhere,  while  in 


every  village  there  are  quantities  of 
geese,  chickens,  and  pigs.  There  are 
acres  and  acres  of  rich  farming  land, 
with  grain  still  stacked,  while  the 
Autumn  plowing  and  belated  harvesting 
are  proceeding  as  usual. 

Nine  villages  through  which  the  Rus- 
sian armies  swept  give  no  sign  of  war 
having  passed  this  way.  At  an  occasional 
station  or  village  a  few  destroyed  build- 
ings are  seen,  but  these  in  every  instance 
appear  to  have  been  places  where  the  re- 
treating Austrians  halted  or  attempted 
to  make  stands,  and  the  fire  even  at  these 
points  seems  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
centrated on  strategic  points — for  in- 
stance, a  town  where  the  railway  depot 
and  a  warehouse  have  been  leveled.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  village 
of  Botszonce,  near  Halicz.  A  few  versts 
from  there  a  stubborn  fight  lasting  sev- 
eral days  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  Austrian  line  of  resistance  and  a  re- 
treat, with  a  halt  at  Botszonce. 

Hence  the  town  was  shelled,  and  the 
municipal  offices  and  big  buildings  in 
the  centre  were  utterly  destroyed,  but 
three  buildings  stand  conspicuously 
among  the  ruins.  These  are  two  churches, 
and  the  Town  Hall,  with  a  spire  re- 
sembling that  of  a  church.  The  fact  that 
the  building  next  to  the  latter  was  lev- 
eled utterly,  while  not  a  single  shell 
entered  the  supposed  church,  indicates 
that  the  Russian  practice  at  5,000  meters 
was  sufficiently  accurate  to  insure  the 
protection  of  sacred  edifices,  while  neigh- 
boring buildings  were  wrecked.    It  is  also 
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significant  of  the  Russian  restraint  fol- 
lowing a  hard  battle  where  losses  were 
substantial 

It  is  universally  observable  that  where 
villages  were  shelled  attempts  were  made 
to  spare  the  peasants'  houses,  few  of 
which  were  damaged,  save  by  fires 
spreading  from  other  buildings.  Every- 
where wanton  destruction  has  obviously 
be«n  avoided,  and  the  percentage  of 
towns  in  this  zone  where  any  damage 
whatever  was  done  is  small.  The  fore- 
going facts  signify  the  restraint  and  so- 
berness exercised  both  by  the  Cossacks 
and  the  following  infantry.  The  natives 
were  not  unfriendly  to  the  Russians, 
which  would  partially  account  for  this, 
but  such  discipline  as  was  exhibited  is 
significant  even  in  a  friendly  country, 
when  one  considers  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  invading  armies. 

Other  conclusions  based  on  conversa- 
tions with  Russian  officials,  which  were 
obviously  prejudiced,  and  with  peasants, 
whose  evidence  was  given  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  these  officers, 
must  be  accepted  guardedly.    Such  infor- 


mation as  was  obtained  from  these 
sources  indicated  no  complaint  against 
the  Russian  soldier.  Little  material  was 
taken,  and  this,  it  is  said,  has  been  paid 
for.  This  I  personally  believe,  as  the 
merchants  and  natives  appear  to  be 
genuinely  friendly,  the  occupying  troop.s 
stating  that  even  the  Cossacks  were 
docile.  Many  Austrian  officials  are 
wearing  their  old  uniforms  with  Russian 
colors  on  their  arms. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  underlying  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  Russia's  Galician  Government 
will  be  the  most  progressive  and  liberal 
of  all  her  experiments,  and  will  probably 
prove  an  easy  yoke  for  all  those  who  do 
not  attempt  to  interfere  politically.  It 
is  obvious  that  an  exceptional  effort  has 
been  made  throughout  the  campaign  and 
the  occupation  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
friendly  and  establish  the  Government 
here  as  a  demonstration  of  Russian 
progressive  tendencies.  I  believe,  too, 
that  this  time  the  tendencies  are  distinct- 
ly liberal,  but  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to 
estimate  the  future. 


Officer  in  Battle  Had  Little  Feeling 

[Correspondence  of  The  Associated   Press.] 


ROTTERDAM,  Dec.  1.— The  psy- 
chology of  the  battlefield  gets  a 
rather  thorough  and  able  treat- 
ment by  an  Austrian  reserve  of- 
ficer, who,  after  having  been  wounded 
in  an  engagment  with  the  Russians,  gave 
the  following  interview  to  a  Hungarian 
journalist.  The  officer  in  question  was 
with  Gen.  Dankl  in  the  fighting  south- 
east of  Krasnik. 

"  You  feel  little  or  nothing  while  in 
battle,"  he  said.  "  At  least,  you  forget 
how  things  affect  your  mind.  The  eyes 
see  and  the  ears  hear,  but  those  are  per- 
ceptions which  do  not  result  in  impres- 


sions one  could  co-ordinate.  They  do  not 
even  affect  your  sentiments.  But  it  is 
not  cynicism,  for  all  that;  merely  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  what  takes  place. 
My  Captain,  a  most  lovable  fellow,  whom 
I  did  not  alone  respect  as  an  officer,  but 
of  whom  I  also  thought  a  great  deal  per- 
sonally, was  leading  his  company  into 
fire  when  three  bullets  hit  him  in  the 
abdomen.  I  saw  him  fall,  but  thought 
nothing  of  it  and  marched  on. 

"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
ill-feelings  against  the  enemy,  and  may 
not  even  fear  him,  you  destroy  him  as 
best   you   can.     On  the   evening  before 
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our  first  battle  we  were  sitting  about 
the  mess  table — most  of  us  officers  of 
the  line.  None  of  us  had  ever  killed  a 
man.  I  said:  '  Friends,  when  I  meet  the 
first  Russian  officer  tomorrow  my  im- 
pulse will  be  to  shake  his  hand.'  My 
comrades  agreed  with  me.  But  on  the 
following  day  I  was  obliged  to  lay  a 
number  of  Russians  low. 

"  My  Slovacs  are  the  most  phlegmatic 
people  in  the  world,  but  excellent  sol- 
diers. They  shoot  without  anger,  but 
simply  because  they  are  fired  upon.  One 
fights  because  one  is  on  the  battlefield 
and  cannot  do  any  different.  The  terrible 
thing  is  that  often  you  are  shot  at  with- 
out being  able  to  return  the  fire.  But 
this  is  not  as  fear-inspiring  as  it  is  dis- 
couraging. You  learn  to  know  what  fear 
is  when  you  begin  to  realize  that  you 
might  be  killed  without  killing  some- 
body first. 

"  Of  course  I  have  been  scared.  That 
was  after  I  had  been  wounded.  We  had 
been  firing  a  long  time,  and  when  next 
we  advanced  we  came  into  a  deep  and 
sandy  road,  out  of  which  we  could  not 
get  because  of  the  enemy's  terrible  fire. 
We  had  to  lie  perfectly  still  while  bul- 
lets simply  poured  over  us.  That  was 
awful." 

The  officer  omitted  to  state  that  while 
in  this  position  he  was  shot  three  times 
in  the  arm,  but  continued  to  lead  his 
troops  throughout  the  action. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sol- 
dier sees  very  little  of  the  battle.  On 
Aug.  24,  early  in  the  morning,  we  re- 
received  orders  to  occupy  a  low  hill  at 
the  edge  of  a  tract  covered  with  brush- 
wood. Forming  part  of  the  reserve,  we 
were  expected  to  remain  under  cover. 
In  front  of  us  was  a  large  open  battle- 
field. To  each  side  of  us  were  batteries 
which  had  thundered  away  since  early 
morning.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
many  of  the  enemy's  shells  dropped  right 
in  front  of  us.  I  remember  noticing  that 
while  the  smoke  of  our  shells  had  a  lilac 
color  that  of  the  enemy's  was  white. 

"  So  far  we  had  not  been  disquieted 
by  the  shells  at  all.  On  the  edge  of  the 
brushwood  had  been  planted  a  yellow- 


black  flag,  showing  that  somewhere  in 
that  vicinity  was  to  be  found  our  General 
Staff.  Our  Colonel  left  us  and  walked 
toward  it,  possibly  to  get  orders,  but 
just  as  he  got  there  a  shrapnel  exploded 
a  little  ahead  of  him  in  the  air  and  we 
saw  our  commanding  officer,  in  whom 
we  placed  all  our  confidence,  go  down. 
After  that  it  was  a  terrible  feeling  to 
lie  still.  From  that  moment  on,  too,  a 
veritable  hail  of  shells  began  to  come. 
Some  sappers,  who  had  been  busy  dig- 
ging a  trench  for  the  protection  of  the 
General  Staff,  started  to  run.  I  feared 
that  my  soldiers  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple, and  began  to  make  fun  of  the  poor 
sappers,  scolding  them  at  the  same  time. 
Thank  God,  my  battalion  found  that 
funny  and  began  to  laugh.  They  lived 
through  a  terrific  shrapnel  fire  with  not 
a  care  and  even  found  occasion  for  laugh- 
ter. 

"  A  Major  took  command  of  the  regi- 
ment and  we  received  orders  to  retake 
a  hill  which  the  enemy  had  captured 
under  heavy  fire.  But  of  the  enemy 
nothing  at  all  was  to  be  seen  as  we 
neared  the  position,  though  the  hail  of 
shell  and  shrapnel  increased  in  fury. 
The  flag  bearer  marched  about  300  paces 
off  my  side.  By  accident  I  looked  in  his 
direction,  saw  the  white  cloud  of  smoke 
of  a  Russian  shell,  and  where  the  flag 
bearer  had  been  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  seen. 

"  The  enemy  meanwhile  had  taken  to 
flight,  and  later  we  saw  the  Russians 
wading  through  a  swamp.  Then  they 
got  to  the  River  Por  and  crossed  it — we 
after  them,  shooting,  wading,  out  of 
breath.  Of  a  sudden  a  village  behind  us 
went  up  in  flames,  the  light  falling  on 
us  like  the  rays  of  a  huge  reflector. 
Then  and  there  we  received  a  rain  of 
fire,  and  saw  the  enemy  had  taken  pos- 
session in  good  order  of  the  other  bank. 
We  had  to  fall  back,  not  because  we 
were  afraid,  but  because  those  were  the 
orders.  The  sensation  of  being  in  danger 
of  death  we  did  not  have. 

a 

"  Flags  and  drums  are  useless  things 
in  warfare.  What  is  the  use  of  a  flag 
which  by  its  bright  colors  reveals  your 
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position,  which,  as  the  brown  paint  on 
my  sabre  shows,  it  has  been  intended 
to  conceal?  In  the  one  case  even  the 
slightest  reflection  of  ligrht  is  guarded 
against,  while  in  the  other  a  large  field 
of  colors  undoes  all  that  it  has  been 
wished  to  accomplish.  The  drummer,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  beat  his  drum  as 
he  goes  to  the  attack,  yet  he  is  expected 
to  run  into  the  enemy  unarmed.  He 
would  prefer  exchanging  his  drum  for  a 
rifle,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  shoot 
down  a  soldier. 

"  One  feels  nothing  of  the  presence  of 


the  enemy  in  battle  and  on  the  marches. 
To  be  wounded  is  also  not  such  a  bad 
experience.  But  you  begin  to  think  after 
the  battle.  To  bear  the  horrors  of  war 
a  sort  of  ideal  is  necessary.  Once,  when 
I  took  my  Slovacs  into  an  attack,  we 
passed  a  cross  by  the  wayside.  Many 
of  them  knelt  down  for  a  moment  and 
said  a  prayer.  That  was  sincere  and 
sublime.  The  ideal  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  bear  everything  is  to  be 
a  good  officer  on  the  battlefield — under 
the  circumstances  my  duty  toward  the 
social  aggregate  to  which  I  belong." 


The  Battle  of  New  Year's  Day 


By  Perceval  Gibbon. 


[Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times.] 


ZYRARDOW,  Poland,  Jan.  3,  via 
London,  Jan.  8,  (Dispatch  to  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle.) — The 
lines  of  trenches,  the  position  of 
which  I  am  able  to  observe  from  here, 
are  those  extending  south  from  Sochac- 
zew,  and  to  the  west  of  Msczonow.  The 
chief  German  efforts  are  being  directed 
against  the  centre  of  this  line. 

They  have  made  a  concentration  of 
their  best  troops  opposite  our  positions 
west  of  the  village  of  Guzow,  against  the 
trenches  of  the  second  army  at  a  point 
where  an  army  corps  of  veterans  have 
turned  their  position  into  an  earthen 
fortress.  Here  within  the  last  few  days 
the  Germans  have  brought  up  guns  of 
all  but  the  largest  calibre  and  generally 
displayed  considerable  increases  in  their 
artillery.  Here  also  their  infantry  at- 
tacks, those  tragic  and  wasteful  assaults 
in  force  which  send  so  many  thousand 
German  corpses  down  the  streams  of  the 
Rawka  and  Bzura  to  the  Vistula,  and  so 
home,  are  most  intense. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  certain 
Jul]   in   the  frequency  of  these   attacks 


has  been  observable  and  has  been 
construed  by  the  Russians  as  pref- 
atory to  renewed  endeavors  to  force 
the  line  and  advance  a  short  .stage  on 
the  dangerous  road  to  Warsaw.  This 
premonition  was  justified  on  New  Year's 
Day  when  the  enemy's  attacks  were  re- 
newed east  of  Guzow.  The  armies  are 
facing  each  other  across  their  breast- 
works at  a  distance  varying  from  200  to 
300  yards.  The  dawn  of  1915,  the  Ger- 
mans roused  themselves  again  to  the 
dreary  energy  of  the  hopeless  battle.  I 
watched  the  shelling  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  a  regiment  which  is  occupying  a 
trench  in  the  centre  of  the  front  line. 

It  was  impossible  to  approach  the 
trench  more  nearly  during  daylight,  as 
the  gfrassless  brown  flats  were  noisy  with 
bullets  from  the  German  lines.  They 
shoot  with  wasteful  prodigality  shrapnel 
and  even  heavier  shells  on  any  single 
figure  that  is  discernible;  but  when  early 
dark  came  down  the  attempt  was  made 
successfully  and  the  first  line  held  by 
the  Bielojevsky  Regiment  was  reached. 
I  had  the  advantage  of  the  company  up 
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to  the  zone  of  fire  of  Prince  Peter  Vol- 
konsky,  who  is  leader  of  a  Red  Cross 
motor  column.  Throughout  our  journey 
the  Germans  were  firing  rockets.  A 
slow,  green  ball  of  fire  ascends  as  grad- 
ually into  the  air  as  a  loaded  balloon, 
seems  to  poise  aloft  for  a  moment,  then 
sinks  slowly  to  earth,  lighting  the  coun- 
try for  a  long  way  around  with  a  ghast- 
ly green  illumination.  Each  rocket  is 
followed  by  a  prompt  fire  from  the  field 
batteries  and  a  short  spurt  of  rifle  fire. 

The  trench  to  which  I  finally  came  at 
midnight  was  that  in  almost  the  math- 
ematical centre  of  the  Guzow  positions. 
Here  behind  an  eight-foot-high  breast- 
work the  famous  regiment,  which  in- 
variably has  been  in  the  front  line  during 
the  five  months  of  the  war,  has  made 
itself  efficiently  at  home.  Since  the  war 
began  the  regiment,  whose  normal 
strength  is  4,000  men,  has  lost  5,500, 
making  good  its  losses  out  of  the  re- 
serves, so  that  now  again  it  is  at  its  full 
strength. 

The  Germans  have  made  a  routine  of 
their  attacks,  always  making  them  at 
night  and  always  ineffectually.  They 
advance  as  far  as  the  barbed  wire,  30 
yards  in  front  of  the  trench.  There  they 
encounter  the  full  force  of  the  Russian 
rifle  fire  and  fall  back  again.  The  Ger- 
mans shell  without  ceasing.  All  the 
Russians  speak  of  their  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition.  The  commander 
of  the  trench  told  me  that  at  the  lowest 
they  fired  over  3,000  shells  on  a  single 
day. 

Although  intermittent  firing  continued 
through  the  night,  no  attack  was  made. 
With  the  morning  the  German  guns  re- 
sumed their  exhaustive  questing  along 
the  rear  of  the  trenches,  and  a  big  fac- 
tory to  the  southward  once  more  became 
their  target.  Its  great  chimney  began 
to  acquire  a  kind  of  sporting  signifi- 
cance, it  was  so  obviously  the  object  of 
fire  in  that  direction;  and  bets  were 
going  in  the  trench  backing  the  chimney 
against  the  German  gunners. 

I  counted  in  an  hour  thirty-six  shells 
directed  at  the  factory,  but  the  chimney, 


like  the  steeple  of  a  persecuted  but  tri- 
umphant religion,  was  cocking  its  un- 
bowed head  to  the  skies. 

Now  began  the  shelling  of  the  trench, 
while  the  German  rifle  bullets  searched 
along  the  front.  This,  however,  is  a 
game  at  which  the  Russian  riflemen  are 
specially  proficient.  They  can  in  a  few 
moments  organize  a  combined  murder- 
ous fire  which  forces  every  German  who 
is  not  weary  of  life  to  keep  his  head 
down.  After  a  few  minutes  the  German 
rifle  fire  goes  wild,  their  bullets  no 
longer  striking  about  our  loopholes. 

Toward  late  afternoon  their  fire  in- 
creased, and  the  Russian  long-range  bat- 
tery came  into  position  behind  us.  The 
gun  out  of  sight  astern  of  us  roared 
grandly.  A  shell  traveled  over  us, 
whistling  in  its  flight,  then  splashed  in 
brief  fire,  and  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
arose  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us  and 
the  same  distance  short  of  the  German 
trenches.  A  second  shell  burst  about 
the  same  distance  beyond  the  German 
line.  Then,  after  careful  sighting,  and 
the  position  having  been  verified,  came 
a  third  shell  and  landed  superbly  and 
Avithin  easy  sight  upon  the  very  lip  of 
the  trench,  blowing  a  great  gap  in  the 
earthwork.  It  was  gunnery  of  the  most 
exact  and  expert  kind. 

Shell  after  shell  under  our  eyes,  timed 
to  a  fraction,  raked  the  trench;  then 
came  the  reply  to  it.  A  German  heavy 
battery  out  of  sight  in  a  dip  toward  the 
river  came  into  action.  From  horizon 
to  horizon  the  world  was  noisy  with 
the  stupendous  drum  of  artillery,  while 
at  each  brief  interval  the  rending  re- 
verberation of  rifle  fire  from  trench  to 
trench  tore  at  one's  ears. 

The  dreary,  icy  night  darkened  over 
the  desolate  fields  which  in  this  war 
have  seen  their  crops  trampled  and  have 
been  sown  with  dead  men.  The  darkness 
was  lit  by  gun  flashes  and  brief  moons 
of  shrapnel  winking  aloft,  while  from  the 
opposite  trench  issued  a  ghostly,  flicker- 
ing blaze  of  rifles  at  their  wor^. 

The  attack  developed  after  all  to  the 
left  of  the  trench  in  which  we  were.  It 
was  part  of  a  great  attack  along  a  line 
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which  extended  from  near  Gradow  south- 
ward to  Rawa,  and  was  unsuccessful 
everywhere. 

When  dark  came  I  made  my  way  out 
of  the  trench  in  the  same  way  I  had 
previously  entered  it — under  fire;  but 
this  time  the  moon  was  showing  frostily 
clear  over  the  horrible  levels,  so  that  as 
we  went  we  were  silhouetted  against  her 
vacant  face.  We  obviously  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  Germans,  for  besides  bul- 
lets, which  were  beginning  to  become 
commonplace  and  unremarkable,  a  shrap- 
nel shell  came  screaming  up  and  burst 
on  the  ground  about  twenty  feet  away. 

We  gained  the  road  to  Chervonaneva. 
The  road  was  white  and  straight,  bare 
as  one's  empty  hand.  Here  I  endured 
the  most  curious  experience  of  my  life. 
Myself  and  companion,  John  Bass,  cor- 
respondent of  The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
were  walking  in  our  heavy  furs  between 
the  glaring  moon  and  the  German  gun- 
ners, who  will  fire  extravagantly  at  any- 
thing. Their  guns  got  to  work  along 
the  road  and  a  shell  came  screaming  up 
and  burst  perhaps  twenty  feet  away,  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  others. 

Our  attempt  to  take  to  the  fields, 
where  we  would  not  be  so  conspicuous, 
was  thwarted  by  the  Russian  barbed 
wire  and  other  preparations  for  the  en- 
emy. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
continue  along  the  naked  road  till  we  got 
out  of  range.    Further  on  low  trees  be- 


gan at  the  side  of  the  road.  We  has- 
tened toward  them,  hoping  to  make  them 
serve  as  cover,  but  shell  after  shell  ar- 
rived, each  bursting  close  by.  The  trees 
were  of  no  use. 

There  was  not  another  soul  upon  the 
road  for  over  two  miles.  Each  time  we 
heard  a  shell  coming  toward  us  we 
cowered  with  our  arms  covering  neck 
and  face.  After  each  shot  we  inquired 
of  each  other  if  either  had  been  hit.  The 
shooting  of  the  gunners  with  such  a  small 
and  distant  target  appeared  to  me 
superb. 

At  last  a  shell  exploded  overhead, 
smashing  the  branches  and  sending  a 
load  of  metal  flying.  I  felt  blows  of 
flying  earth  and  twigs  on  my  back.  Bass 
asked,  "Have  they  got  you?" 

"Are  you  all  right?"  I  inquired. 

"  Think  they  have  got  me  in  the  face," 
was  the  reply. 

I  had  an  electric  pocket  lamp,  with 
which  I  made  an  examination.  He  was 
cut  across  the  jaw  with  a  fragment  of 
shell  and  bleeding  freely.  I  bandaged 
him  with  our  handkerchiefs,  Bass,  as 
always,  uncomplaining  and  treating  the 
wound  humorously. 

Several  shells  followed,  each  too  near 
for  comfort,  but  we  were  now  reaching 
the  limit  of  the  guns'  range,  and  we  came 
without  further  incident  clear  of  their 
fire. 


Bass's  Story 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times.] 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  7.— John  F.  Bass, 
the  staff  correspondent  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  with 
Perceval  Gibbon  had  a  remark- 
able escape  from  being  blown  to  pieces 
by  German  shells  while  returning  from 
a  visit  to  a  Russian  first-line  trench  in 
Poland,  cables  to  his  paper  his  version 


of  their  experiences,  which  duplicates 
largely  that  by  Perceval  Gibbon  cabled 
to  The  New  York  Times. 

Recounting  their  arrival  at  the  trench 
held  by  the  Bielojevski  Regiment,  in  the 
centre  of  the  battle  line,  he  says: 

"  The  officers,  in  small  underground 
bomb-proofs,  g^ave  us  a  hospitable  wel- 
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come.  'Vhe  men  had  cut  small  recesses 
in  the  front  wall  of  the  trench,  where 
they  were  comfortably  housed  in  straw 
with  bagging  in  front  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  The  trenches  were  in  good  condi- 
tion and  clean  for  war  time. 

"  In  the  loopholes  rifles  lay  ready  for 
firing.  One  man  in  every  four  watched 
while  the  other  three  slept.  As  we 
walked  through  the  trench  we  stepped 
over  dead  bodies  of  men  who  had  re- 
cently fallen.  Two  of  the  regiment's 
battalions  are  commanded  by  Staff 
Capt.  Podjio,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  conscientious,  hard-working 
line  officer  I  have  met.  He  passed 
the  night  traveling  the  trenches,  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  watch  and  encouraging 
the  men,  who  seemed  to  be  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

"  It  was  bitterly  cold,  so  we  lay  for 
a  time  on  the  straw  of  a  bomb-proof, 
watching  by  candlelight  a  giant  orderly 
sending  and  receiving  massages  on  a 
buzzing  telephone  from  different  parts 
of  the  line.  It  is  a  habit  of  Germans 
to  make  night  attacks  that  bring  them 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  Russian 
trenches  before  they  are   driven  off. 

"  We  saw  indistinctly  across  the 
trenches  the  Russian  videttes  in  front. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Germans  do  not 
take   the   precaution   of   posting   a   line 


of  sentinels  before  their  trenches.  Just 
before  morning  the  videttes  came  run- 
ning to  report  activity  in  the  German 
trenches.  Quickly  the  sleeping  soldiers 
were  roused  to  man  the  loopholes.  The 
machine  guns  cracked  and  the  rifles 
rolled  out  volleys  in  the  cold  morning 
light.  The  Germans  answered  and  Ibul- 
lets  kicked  the  top  of  our  trench.  Some 
of  the  bullets  seemed  to  crack  on  strik- 
ing and  it  was  reported  to  us  that  the 
Germans  were  using  explosive  missiles. 
Under  the  Russian  fire  the  Germans 
failed  to  leave  their  trench. 

"  When  the  light  swelled  into  day  the 
German  artillery  began  shelling  the 
houses,  the  tall  chimney,  and  the 
trenches.  Black  clouds  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  spots  where  the  shells  struck. 
On  our  trench  they  used  shrapnel,  which 
burst  for  the  most  part  beyond  us  in 
white  puffs.  The  German  infantry  con- 
tinued a  heavy  fusillade,  but  our  ma- 
chine gun  fire,  which  seemed  to  sweep 
the  dust  from  the  top  of  the  German 
trench,  caused  their  rifle  fire  to  go  high 
and  the  bullets  hissed  overhead. 

"  Two  German  aeroplanes  swept  down 
the  line  above  the  Russian  trench,  but 
retired  when  chased  by  a  Russian  bi- 
plane. In  the  distance  a  German  obser- 
vation balloon  hung  in  the  sky  like  a 
huge  sausage." 


The  Waste  of  German  Lives 

By  Perceval  Gibbon. 

[Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times.} 


ZYRARDOW,  Poland,  Jan.  5,  (Dis- 
patch to  The  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle.)— Once  again  Poland  has 
seen  a  great  German  general  at- 
tack along  the  whole  line  of  the  Bzura 
and  Rawka  positions  from  Gradow  to 
Rawa.  For  thirty-six  hours  the  battle 
has  shifted  like  a  moving  flame  in  a  long 
line.  Now  that  its  intensity  is  abated, 
it  is  clear  that  the  German  purpose  has 


again  failed  of  accomplishment,  and  at 
several  points  the  Russian  line  has  ad- 
vanced. 

We  have  no  key  to  the  German  men- 
tality which  inspires  these  attacks  so 
wasteful  in  lives  of  soldiers,  so  ineffec- 
tual in  their  general  result.  In  the  rec- 
ords of  this  struggle  along  the  courses 
of  the  two  little  rivers  I  have  notes  of 
upward  of   100   attacks  in  considerable 
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force,  of  which  not  a  single  one  resulted 
in  shifting  the  imperturbable  Russian  in- 
fantry from  a  trench,  but  each  of  which 
has  been  accompanied  by  ghastly  loss  to 
the  Germans. 

A  fight  characteristic  of  the  opera- 
tions on  this  front  took  place  west  of 
Gradow,  where  the  German  attack  was 
exceptionally  heavy  throughout  New 
Year's  Day,  culminating  in  an  assault  by 
infantry  on  the  same  night.  Through- 
out the  day  they  shelled  the  Russian 
trenches,  spending  ammunition  with 
their  customary  lavishness.  The  day's 
shelling  justified  the  Russian  opinion 
that  of  the  German  forces  their  artillery 
and  cavalry  are  the  weakest  arm  and 
their  infantry  is  the  best.  The  positions 
are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  day-long 
aspersion  with  shrapnel,  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  more  than  ready  for  the  attack. 
On  this  front  the  infantry  attacks 
usually  in  line,  but  this  night  they  came 
up  in  dense  columns.  The  Russian  guns 
were  at  work  promptly  with  the  fuses  of 
the  shells  reduced,  so  that  they  burst 
almost  at  the  gun's  mouth,  and  from  the 
trenches  a  steady,  schooled  infantry  fire 
tore  gaps  in  the  masses  of  the  enemy. 

At  Gradow  the  Russians  were  utterly 
outnumbered.  To  this  extent  the  Ger- 
man concentration  of  forces  was  success- 
ful, but  no  further.  They  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  Russians'  tactics  from  a 
mere  defense  of  the  trenches  to  deliver- 
ing a  counter-attack;  but  this  was  the 
limit  of  tlieir  success. 

I  have  talked  with  three  Russian  offi- 
cers here  who  were  wounded  during  the 
counter-attack.  Five  machine  guns  were 
at  work  on  them  as  they  left  their 
trenches  in  a  charge.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers was  shot  through  the  chest  as  he 
climbed  the  bank  of  the  trench;  the  sec- 
ond got  perhaps  twenty  yards  before  be- 
ing hit  in  the  head;  the  third,  however, 
led  his  men  home  into  the  German  trench. 
Of  the  Russians  who  set  out  only  eighty 
were  alive  and  unhurt  when  they  reached 
the  German  trench,  but  this  eighty  took 
it  with  the  bayonet,  killing  about  five 
times  their  own  number  of  Germans. 

At  Gradow,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  2, 
the  ground  resembled  the  strewn  battle- 


field of  Brzezny  or  the  body-littered  val- 
leys between  the  woods  of  Augustowo 
in  October.  As  in  those  other  tragic  de- 
feats where  the  ruthless  Generals  sacri- 
ficed their  soldiers  like  water,  there  were 
heaps  and  ridges  of  gray-clad  dead,  Gra- 
dow is  only  one  single  point  in  the  line 
which  the  Germans  assaulted,  yet  here 
alone  they  lost  upward  of  6,000  killed. 
The  same  night  they  attacked  positions 
corresponding  at  the  villages  of  .Guzow, 
Radziwillow,  Msczonow,  and  Rawa.  In 
every  place  they  were  beaten  back  with 
heavy  losses.  The  estimates  from  vari- 
ous sources,  some  official,  state  that  their 
losses  for  the  single  night's  abortive 
fighting,  giving  them  nowhere  an  ad- 
vance of  a  single  yard  of  territory,  were 
assuredly  not  fewer  than  30,000  dead  on 
the  ground  and  three  times  as  many 
wounded  or  dead  within  their  own  lines. 

I  am  cured  of  prophecy,  but  through 
the  fog  of  imminent  events  certain  hap- 
penings are  dimly  indicated.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  next  fortnight  is  Germany's 
final  opportunity.  During  that  time  they 
may  pour  out  lives  with  the  same  hope 
as  hitherto  of  making  an  impression  on 
the  steadfast  line  of  the  Bzura  and  Raw- 
ka.  Then  that  last  glamour  of  hope  of 
success  in  Poland  vanishes. 

In  the  highest  opinions  the  Austrian 
Army  is  finished,  and  it  remains  only  to 
clear  up  the  mess  they  have  made  and 
then  again  the  great  advance  on  poor, 
dim,  beautiful  Cracow  will  proceed. 
Przemysl  is  at  its  last  gasp,  and  then 
the  Russian  armies  will  be  in  Silesia,  the 
source  and  headquarters  of  Prussia's  in- 
dustrial wealth,  the  one  province  she  can- 
not afford  to  see  invaded.  Within  a 
time,  which  I  hear  estimated  between 
three  and  six  weeks,  these  wind-swept, 
icy  plains  of  Poland  must  see  a  stage  in 
the  war  completed. 

Germans  have  been  captured  lately  in 
whose  possession  was  found  the  last 
proclamation  of  the  Kaiser  that  "  if  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  Poland,  leave  stand- 
ing neither  house  nor  town;  leave  only 
the  bare  earth  underfoot."  Well,  the 
road  to  Berlin  does  not  end  at  the  Polish 
frontier. 


The  Flight  Into  Switzerland 


By   Ethel  Therese   Hugli. 


[From  The  New  Youk  Times,  Jan.  10,  1915.] 


B 


ERNE,  Nov.  18.— Question:  What 
is  Switzerland? 

Answer:  A  small  neutral  State 
entirely  surrounded  by  war! 


At  the  first  glance  such  would  seem 
to  be  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  for  neu- 
tral Italy,  our  southern  neighbor,  takes 
up  but  a  small  part  of  our  border;  to  the 
west  we  have  France,  to  the  north  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  east  Austria,  all  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat,  all  realizing  that 
this  time  the  loser  will  go  down,  never  to 
come  up  again  as  a  power  of  the  first 
class.  The  drawback  in  being  so  neutral 
and  so  near  the  stage  of  all  these  dra- 
matic proceedings,  is  that  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  "  latest  dispatches."  Our 
papers  bristle  with  the  victories,  defeats, 
denials,  assertions,  protests,  accusations, 
blame,  as  contained  in  the  dispatches  of 
the  various  news  agencies. 

Reuter  is  the  official  English  agency. 
His  news  is  taken  with  a  generous  pinch 
of  salt.  The  German  agency  is  Wolff, 
whose  proud  boast  it  is  never  to  have 
announced  a  single  German  defeat.  As 
a  consequence,  he  is  also  taken  with  a 
large  pinch.  The  French  pin  their  faith 
to  Havas,  whose  rose-colored  dispatches 
have  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of 
"  Havas-Lies."  The  Austrians  believe  in 
the  Wiener  agency,  whose  dispatches  are 
too  busy  saying:  "The  reports  of  Aus- 
trian defeats,  spread  by  the  enemy,  are 
absolutely  untrue,"  to  have  time  for  any 
real  news;  while  in  Italy — "neutral 
Italy" — the  Italian  news  agency  shows 
such  unholy  glee  over  German  reverses 
as  to  make  an  impartial  person  sniff 
rather  suspiciously  at  its  "  neutrality." 
The  Wesbuick  agency  in  Russia,  severely 


censored  from  Petrograd,  gives  a  dry, 
business-like  view  of  the  White  Bear's 
progress  in  the  east.    And  so  it  goes. 

Of  course,  officially,  Switzerland  is 
absolutely  neutral,  but  it  is  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  expect  the  in- 
dividual to  have  no  opinion.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  French  Switzerland  sym- 
pathizes unofficially  with  France,  and 
German  Switzerland  with  Germany,  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  Swiss  mobilization, 
which  has  called  the  French-speaking 
Swiss  to  the  German  border  and  the  Ger- 
man-speaking to  the  French.  This  fact 
is  about  the  only  one  that  has  leaked  out 
of  the  movements  of  our  army.  The  se- 
crecy maintained  is  absolute,  reigning 
even  in  the  ranks  of  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts, to  say  nothing  of  wives,  who  all 
of  them  are  proud  to  show  their  loyalty 
by  at  least  refraining  from  saying  where 
their  men  are  posted.  It  is  said  that 
Switzerland  is  armed,  mined,  and  barb- 
wired  along  every  foot  of  her  frontier, 
and  it  has  lately  transpired  that  this  per- 
fect defense,  and  the  fact  that  practically 
every  soldier  is  a  sharpshooter,  led  the 
Germans  to  give  up  their  plan  of  break- 
ing through  Switzerland  to  get  at  France, 
and  made  them  choose  Belgium  instead. 

Switzerland  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
sanctuary  for  refugees,  principally  po- 
litical, and  now,  especially,  she  is  full 
of  all  kinds  of  strangers.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  war  there  were  streams  of 
Italians,  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work 
in  Germany  and  Austria  and  lacked  off 
home,  who  passed  through  Switzerland 
in  every  stage  of  want  and  despair. 
Every  big  town  organized  its  soup 
kitchens  at  the  railway  station;  women 
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of  the  best  families  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  so  the  huddlinf?,  apprehensive 
columns  were  passed  from  one  town  to 
another,  fed,  clothed,  and  comforted, 
finally  landinjir  in  their  own  country,  safe 
and  sound.  An  enthusiastic  letter  of 
thanks  has  been  published  in  the  papers, 
emanating  from  these  grateful  "Chinks," 
(Swiss  for  "  Dago,")  and  ending  up  with 
"  Eviva  la  Svizzera!  "  ("  Long  live  Swit- 
zerland!") 

Germany  began  to  clean  out  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  first  day  of  the  war.  Hordes 
of  them  poured  into  our  country  with 
fistfuls  of  ruble  notes  that  no  one  would 
take,  and  with  a  growing  hunger  that 
they  could  not  appease.  A  doctor  was 
called  to  visit  a  band  of  twelve  that  were 
herded  together  in  two  rooms  of  a  cheap 
hotel  here.  He  expected  to  find  emi- 
grants; instead,  they  were  people  of  the 
highest  refinement.  Their  story  was 
pitiful.  They  had  been  inmates  of  a  pri- 
vate sanatorium  in  Germany  and  were 
summarily  dismissed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Separated  from  their  trunks, 
ill  and  weak,  and  too  confused  to  think 
clearly,  they  arrived  in  Berne  with  noth- 
ing but  their  piles  of  ruble  notes,  that 
no  one  would  take,  and  the  fear  of  death 
in  their  hearts. 

They  were  quartered  in  the  hotel  by 
the  committee,  and  the  physician  was 
called.  One  woman  of  the  party  begged 
him  to  take  a  ring,  worth  many  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  give  her  $10  for  it,  so 
that  she  might  buy  some  comforts  for 
herself  and  daughter.  Of  course,  the 
whole  party  was  immediately  removed  to 
a  private  sanatorium,  where  its  members 
were  cared  for,  and  where,  little  by 
little,  they  recovered  their  calm  and 
gathered  up  their  scattered  wits. 

Very  far  from  calm  is  a  Swiss  who  has 
just  returned  from  captivity  in  the  in- 
terior of  Morocco  on  account  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  Geramn.  The  day  of  the 
declaration  of  war  the  French  authori- 
ties ordered  him  out  of  his  beautiful  Mo- 
roccan home,  giving  him  forty-eight 
hours  to  pack  up.  His  wife  was  visiting 
her  mother  here  in  Berne,  and  one  can 
fancy  her  state  of  mind  oh  receiving  a 


telegram  to  the  effect  that  her  husband 
and  babies,  twins  of  7  and  a  little  fellow 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  were  ordered  off, 
with  the  nurse,  to  parts  unknown,  as  po- 
litical prisoners.  In  vain  the  man  pro- 
tested he  was  Swiss.  His  name  was  Ger- 
man, and  he  was  in  a  German  firm; 
therefore  he  was  a  "  canaille  d'alel- 
mand  ";  so  off  they  went.  At  first  they 
were  packed  on  a  little  steamer  whose 
capacity  was  thirty  people — there  were 
150  of  them,  and  they  cruised  along  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  night  and  a  day. 

At  last  they  lay  before  Casa  Blanca, 
and,  on  asking  why  they  were  not  land- 
ed, received  the  reply  that  the  authori- 
ties must  first  of  all  clear  the  pier,  as 
the  boatload  of  refugees  landed  there 
the  day  before  had  been  received  with 
showers  of  stones  and  vile  epithets  from 
the  mob,  whose  hate  of  the  Germans 
knew  no  bounds.  When  they  finally 
landed  they  were  quartered  in  a  riding 
school  with  150  others,  where  they  all 
slept  on  the  tanbark.  They  had  coffee 
for  breakfast,  and  during  the  three  days 
they  were  there  had  a  thick  soup  each 
day  for  dinner,  and  nothing  more.  One 
day  it  was  bean  soup,  one  day  peas,  and 
the  third  day  lentils.  They  were  finally 
transported  to  the  interior  of  Morocco 
and  assigned  to  the  barracks  of  the  For- 
eign Legion,  the  members  of  which  are 
now  fighting  in  France,  and  here  they 
passed  strange,  uncomfortable,  heart- 
breaking days. 

Finally,  when  summoned  to  deliver  up 
his  money,  the  man  said:  "I  shall  tele- 
graph this  outrage  to  Berne." 

"  What,  are  you  Swiss  ?  "  was  the  offi- 
cer's surprised  question. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  keep  your  money,"  said  the  of- 
ficer; and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  X., 
through  the  efforts  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  Minister  to  France,  was 
released  and  joined  his  wife  in  Switzer- 
land. This  story  was  told  me  by  the 
agonized  grandmother,  whose  tears 
flowed  fast  at  the  thought  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  her  daughter's  babies  had 
been  exposed. 

And  now  come  the  Belgian   refugees 
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to  us,  a  most  pitiable  band.  French 
Switzerland  has  the  honor  of  beginning 
the  movement  which  has  made  possible 
the  bringing  to  Switzerland  and  placing 
in  hundreds  of  households  these  innocent 
victims  of  this  hideous  war.  In  addi- 
tion, subscriptions  have  been  opened  in 
various  papers,  and  thousands  of  francs 
have  been  gathered  and  sent  to  this 
most  unfortunate  of  nations.  The  move- 
ment to  receive  Belgian  refugees  is  gain- 
ing ground,  too,  in  German-speaking 
Switzerland,  though  here  the  sympthy 
for  Germany  stands  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  a  full  and  open  hospitality.  Some 
papers  write: 

"  Let  the  Belgians  stay  in  their  coun- 
try. The  Germans  will  take  care  of 
them.  Let  those  that  have  fled  return 
to  their  hearths  and  take  up  their  daily 
vocations.  In  this  way  the  misery  of 
the  country — which  is  certainly  not  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  Germany  (a  hit  at 
England) — will  be  alleviated.  Further- 
more, Switzerland's  harboring  of  Bel- 
gian refugees  is  a  demonstration  against 
Germany.  Let  Switzerland  beware  of 
doing  anything  to  prejudice  her  neu- 
trality. Finally,  there  are  in  our  own 
country  plenty  of  miserable  poor  people 
to  exercise  our  charity  upon,  and  every 
one  knows  that  charity  begins  at  home." 

Articles  have  appeared  in  the  German 
papers  expressing  surprise  at  Switzer- 
land's hospitality,  and  to  all  of  these 
carpers,  at  home  and  abroad,  these  peo- 
ple who  have  acted  out  of  the  purest 
motives  of  charity  and  love  for  their 
neighbor,  answer  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  Belgians  that  have  come  to  take 
refuge  in  Switzerland  wished  nothing 
better  than  to  stay  in  their  own  land. 
They  were  driven  out  in  hordes,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  by  the  Germans. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convince  them  that 
they  ought  to  go  back  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  take  care  of  them.  Some  of 
these  miserable  beings  did  return,  hoping 
to  pick  up  their  life  again  after  the  great 
shock.  They  found  their  village  a  heap 
of  stones,  their  business  ruined.  How 
could  they,  therefore,  "return  to  their 
hearths  and  take   up   their   daily  voca- 


tions "?  If  Switzerland's  charitable  im- 
pulse is  to  be  construed  as  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Germany,  then  must  Swit- 
zerland reflect  that  amy  excuse  will  do, 
and  that  her  neutrality  has  the  same 
validity  in  Germany's  eyes  as  had  Bel- 
gium's. No  country,  thinking  and  acting 
objectively,  could  find  in  this  movement 
anything  to  "  prejudice  Switzerland's 
neutrality." 

As  for  charity  beginning  at  home,  one 
might  add  that  it  does  not  end  there. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  country  whose 
charitable  organizations  are  so  all- 
embracing  as  here.  In  times  of  peace 
there  are  committees  who  sew  for  and 
otherwise  look  after  every  kind  of  human 
misery.  There  are  the  tuberculous  poor, 
the  girl-mothers,  the  creches,  the  new- 
born babies,  the  soup  kitchens,  the  visit- 
ing trained  nurses,  the  clinics,  the  blind, 
the  vicious,  the  vacation  colonies,  the 
swimming  lessons,  the  gymnastics,  the 
tramps  and  their  woodyard,  &c.,  and  every 
organization  has  its  Christmas  tree,  with 
distribution  of  presents  when  the  season 
of  rejoicing  comes  around.  Now  that 
the  war  is  here,  and  every  available  man 
is  standing  at  the  frontier  guarding  his 
Fatherland  from  invasion,  the  soldiers 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  charities, 
and  none  of  the  old  has  been  stricken 
off. 

In  addition  to  babies'  socks,  every  one 
has  time  to  knit  a  pair  of  soldiers'  socks, 
and  in  every  dainty  work  basket,  lying 
next  to  neglected  fancy  work,  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  half-finished  warm 
woolen  gloves  or  wristlets  or  knee  warm- 
ers for  the  boys  at  the  frontier.  If 
Switzerland  can  keep  up  her  home  chari- 
ties and  look  out  so  splendidly  for  her 
soldiers  at  the  same  time,  and  still  have 
the  means  and  the  will  to  welcome  and 
care  for  the  poor  and  uphappy  of  a  sister 
folk  whose  fate  might  very  well  have 
been  her  own,  it  is  surely  not  a  subject 
for  adverse  criticism,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  encouragement.  And  who  was 
it  who  said :  "  For  as  much  as  ye  did  it 
unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  ^id  it  unto 
Me  "? 


Once  Fair  Belgrade  Is  a  Skeleton  City 


[Special  Cable  to  Thi  New  Yoik  Times.] 


LONDON,  Jan.  11.— Z.  D.  Ferri- 
man,  special  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Chronicle  with  the 
Servian  Army  and  the  first 
English  journalist  to  enter  Belgrade 
since  the  Austrian  occupation,  sends  a 
long  dispatch  describing  the  Servians' 
re-entry  into  their  capital,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  says: 

"  On  the  first  view  Belgrade  does  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  to  any  great  ex- 
tent from  the  bombardment.  Walking 
up  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  the  Rasia, 
you  arrive  nearly  at  the  top  before  you 
see  a  house  with  the  upper  story  blown 
away  and  with  a  fragment  of  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  roof — an  immi- 
nent peril  to  passers-by. 

"  But  appearances  are  specious.  Many 
buildings  whose  facades  are  intact  are 
skeletons.  Projectiles  with  high  trajec- 
tory have  fallen  through  the  roof  and 
wrought  destruction  within.  This  is  the 
case  with  a  wing  of  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  windows  are  shattered,  but  the  ma- 
sonry has  not  suffered.  Within,  how- 
ever, all  is  devastated.  Among  the  public 
buildings  the  museum  is  a  shapeless  heap 
of  debris,  and  the  university  is  so  much 
knocked  about  that  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  remedy  will  be  an  entirely  new 
edifice. 

"  The  higher  part  of  the  city  has  suf- 
fered most,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  district  around  the  station,  which 
is  completely  battered  down.  Rents  in 
the  pavement  show  that  shells  charged 
with  very  high  explosives  were  employed. 
One  huge  gulf  I  noticed  at  least  twelve 
feet  deep  by  fifteen  long  and  eight  wide. 

"  There  are  many  instances  of  the 
vagaries  of  these  missiles  of  destruction. 
I  visited  a  house  in  which  M.  Nikovitz, 
who  accompanied  me  in  my  peregrina- 
tions, had  occupied  an  apartment.  There 


was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  front, 
but  a  neat  hole  in  the  side  marked  the 
passage  of  a  projectile  which  had  trav- 
ersed the  building  and  exploded  in  the 
adjoining  house,  now  a  mound  of  brick- 
bats and  matchwood.  One  half  of  a 
large  establishment  in  Prince  Michael 
Street  was  completely  wrecked,  but  the 
other  half  was  undamaged,  and  rolls  of 
textile  fabrics  were  in  order  on  their 
shelves  or  piled  on  counters.  The  best 
shops  are  in  this  street,  and  much  havoc 
has  been  wrought. 

"  I  picked  up  spherical  shrapnel  bul- 
lets on  several  premises.  Shrapnel  has 
no  battering  force.  Its  object  is  to  kill 
or  disable  men.  It  can  do  no  harm  to 
walls.  Its  employment  in  this  instance 
was  a  wanton  act  intended  to  inspire 
terror  and  doubtless  augmented  the  loss 
of  life  among  the  citizens. 

"  The  principal  hotel,  the  Moskwa,  sit- 
uated at  the  highest  part  of  the  town, 
has  been  devastated  partially  within, 
but  the  framework  of  the  building  is 
intact.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  a 
row  of  houses  far  less  conspicuous  has 
been  demolished.  In  one  street  we  met 
a  little  girl  of  12  coming  out  of  a 
house  opposite  to  one  which  was  a  heap 
of  ruins.  We  asked  her  if  she  had  seen 
it  destroyed.  She  said  she  had  and 
was  very  frightened.  Shortly  afterward 
a  shell  fell  in  their  own  garden;  then 
they  ran  away  and  took  refuge  with 
friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  An 
old  woman  had  a  stall  containing  tins 
of  shoe  polish  and  other  trifles.  A  jum- 
ble of  charred  wood  and  twisted  iron 
behind  had  been  her  shop.  The  care- 
taker at  the  house  occupied  by  M.  Niko- 
vitz, a  cheerful  old  dame,  told  us  how  she 
had  hid  herself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  garden,  but  it  was  terrible. 

"  We  asked  some  urchins,  who  would 
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be  at  school  in  normal  times,  but  whose 
occupation  and  delight  are  now  to  hold 
officers'  horses,  if  they  were  not  fright- 
ened. '  At  first,'  they  replied,  '  but  not 
afterward.  They  make  a  great  noise, 
but  they  never  catch  us,  and  we  do  not 
mind  them — the  shells.'  A  boy  of  12, 
who  was  carrying  on  his  father's  hair- 
dressing  business  single-handed  during 
the  latter's  absence  on  service,  expressed 
a  similar  opinion. 

"  I  am  told  that  about  3,000  people 
remained,  out  of  the  normal  population 
of  100,000,  during  the  bombardment.  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  killed 
and  injured,  but  it  certainly  runs  into 
the  hundreds.  Those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  left  the  city  but  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  returned  after  the  bom- 
bardment and  v/ere  here  during  the  elev- 
en days  of  the  Austrian  occupation. 

"The  practice  of  taking  hostages,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  this  twentieth 
century  civilized  war  to  revive,  was  re- 
sorted to  at  Belgrade.  I  am  assured  on 
unimpeachable  authority,  supported  by 
accounts  of  several  eyewitnesses,  that 
not  fewer  than  1,000  persons  were  car- 
ried off  to  Austria.  Among  them  were 
boys  of  15  and  16.  Nor  were  foreign 
residents  immune.  M.  Bissers,  the  Bel- 
gian Consul,  who  is  also  a  Director  of  the 
electric  tram  and  light  company,  was  of 
the  number.  He  was  handcuffed  like  a 
common  criminal.  Neither  the  fate  nor 
whereabouts  of  these  civilian  prisoners 
of  war  is  known. 

"  The  plate-glass  fronts  of  many  shops 
in  the  principal  thoroughfares  are 
smashed,  and  the  interiors  present  a 
picture    of    desolation,    overturned    cash 


registers  and  objects  that  have  not  been 
stolen  lying  broken  and  scattered  on  the 
floor,  but  the  majority  of  the  establish- 
ments that  have  been  ransacked  do  not 
show  outward  signs  of  it.  The  system 
seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  ingress 
from  the  back. 

"  In  the  Rasia  there  is  a  stately  man- 
sion. Its  owner,  M.  Kersmanovitz,  died 
a  short  time  ago,  leaving  large  sums  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  widow  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Chalked  on  the  door  were  names 
distinguished  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
peerage — Baron  Zichy,  Graf  Festetics, 
and  Graf  Vanderstraten,  all  Lieutenants 
on  the  staff,  who  had  been  its  denizens 
during  occupation.  Though  their  tenure 
was  brief  they  had  made  the  most  of 
their  time.  The  place  was  gutted,  carpets 
torn  up,  tapestry  torn  down,  and  pictures 
destroyed.  It  was  also  indescribably 
filthy.  This  may  have  been  the  work  of 
the  soldiery  after  the  departure  of  the 
young  noblemen. 

"  The  poor  suffered  equally  with  the 
rich.  A  humble  restaurant  used  by  the 
working  classes,  one  of  two  or  three  still 
open,  was  despoiled  of  its  linen  .and 
cutlery.  Small  shops  had  been  sacked 
as  well  as  the  larger  establishments.  It 
was  all  fish  that  came  to  the  Austrian 
net.  I  have  not  yet  met  any  one  whose 
dwelling  escaped.  The  Russian  Legation 
is  wrecked. 

"  The  Royal  Palace  was  thrown  open  to 
the  people.  *  It  is  yours,'  said  the 
Austrian  liberators  in  the  generosity  of 
their  hearts;  but  they  had  gone  over  it 
with   care   first." 


Letters  and  Diaries 


A  Group  of  Soldiers'  Letters 


A  German  cavalry  division  was  pur- 
suing a  division  of  English  in- 
fantry.   The  English  ranks  were 
suddenly  reinforced;  they  turned 
and   charged  the  Germans,  who  fled  in 
disorder. 

All  the  Germans  fled — but  one.  Says 
an  English  soldier,  Trooper  S.  Cargill: 

When  they  saw  us  coining  they  turned 
and  fled,  at  least  all  but  one,  who  came 
rushing  at  us  with  his  lance  at  the  charge. 
I  caught  hold  of  his  horse,  which  was  half 
mad  with  terror,  and  my  chum  was  going 
to  run  the  rider  through  when  he  noticed 
the  awful  glaze  in  his  eyes,  and  we  saw 
that  the  poor  devil  was  dead. 

That  ghastly  vision  of  the  mounted 
corpse  can  find  no  place  in  histories  of 
this  war.  It  has  no  historical  signifi- 
cance even  if  it  did  receive  a  place  in  the 
cable  dispatches  from  the  front.  Only 
from  the  lips  of  soldiers  or  from  their 
pens  when  they  snatch  a  few  moments 
from  the  business  of  war  to  write  to  their 
people  at  home  come  such  naively  graphic 
accounts  of  trivial  but  illuminative  inci- 
dents. 

In  many  an  American  family  is  treas- 
ured a  packet  of  yellow  papers,  on  which 
are  written,  in  ink  fast  fading  away, 
brief  and  intimate  impressions  of  the  civil 
war  by  men  who  waged  it.  Every  war  has 
thus  its  unknown,  unhonored  chroniclers, 
who  send  to  their  little  home  circles  nar- 
ratives that  for  startling  realism  no  high- 
ly paid  special  correspondent  could  sur- 
pass. 

Trooper  Cargill's  letter  is  one  of  a 
number  contained  in  an  extraordinary 
volume  just  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company  of  New  York,  with  the 


title  "  In  the  Firing  Line,"  (50  cents  net.) 
Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock  collected  a  large 
number  of  letters  sent  home  during  the 
last  few  weeks  by  English  soldiers  fight- 
ing in  France  and  has  arranged  them  to 
form  what  is  perhaps  the  most  essential- 
ly human  account  of  the  great  war  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  narrative 
of  Private  Whitaker  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  He  fought  through  the  terrific 
four-day  battle  near  Mons,  and  his  ac- 
count of  it  follows.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  British  troops  who  took 
part  in  that  battle  had  sailed  from  South- 
ampton only  four  days  before: 

You  thought  it  was  a  big  crowd  that 
streamed  out  of  the  Crystal  Palace  when 
we  went  to  see  the  Cup  Final.  Well,  out- 
side Compi&gne  it  was  just  as  if  that 
crowd  came  at  us.  You  couldn't  miss 
them.  Our  bullets  plowed  into  them,  but 
still  they  came  for  us.  I  was  well  in- 
trenched, and  my  lifle  got  so  hot  I  could 
hardly  hold  it.  I  was  wondering  If  I 
should  have  enough  bullets  when  a  pal 
shouted,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em !  " 
The  next  second  he  was  rolled  over  with  a 
nasty  knock  on  the  shoulder.  He  Jumped 
up  and  hissed,  "Let  me  get  at  them!" 
His  language  was  a  bit  stronger  than 
that. 

When  we  really  did  get  the  order  to 
get  at  them  we  made  no  mistake,  I  can 
tell  you.  They  cringed  at  the  bayonet, 
but  those  on  our  left  wing  tried  to  get 
around  us,  and  after  racing  as  hard  as  we 
could  for  quite  five  hundred  yards  we  cut 
up  nearly  every  man  who  did  not  run 
away. 

You  have  read  of  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.  It  was  new  to  our  cav- 
alry chaps.  I  saw  two  of  our  fellows 
who  were  unhorsed  stand  back  to  back 
and  slash  away  with  their  swords,  bring- 
ing down  nine  or  ten  of  the  panic-stricken 
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devils.  Then  they  got  hold  of  the  stirrup- 
straps  of  a  horse  without  a  rider  and 
got  out  of  the  mei§e.  This  kind  of  thing 
was  going  on  all  day. 

In  the  afternoon  T  thought  we  should  all 
get  bowled  over,  as  they  came  for  us 
again  in  their  big  numbers.  Where  they 
came  from  goodness  knows ;  but  as  we 
could  not  stop  them  with  bullets  they 
had  another  taste  of  the  bayonet.  My 
Captain,  a  fine  fellow,  was  near  to  me, 
and  as  he  fetched  them  down  he  shouted, 
••  Give  them  socks,  my  lads  !  "  How  many 
were  killed  and  wounded  I  don't  know; 
but  the  field  was  covered  with  them. 

It  is  also  of  the  four  days'  battle  that 
Private  J.  R.  Taft  of  the  Second  Essex 
Regiment  wrote.  How  typical  of  real 
life,  as  distinct  from  romance,  is  his 
ready  transition  from  his  devout  thanks- 
giving for  his  safety  to  his  amused  rec- 
ollection of  the  popular  song  that  rose 
above  the  crash  of  shot  and  shell: 

We  were  near  Mons  when  we  had  the 
order  to  intrench.  It  was  just  dawn 
when  we  were  half  way  down  our 
trenches,  and  we  were  on  our  knees  when 
the  Germans  opened  a  murderous  fire 
■with  their  guns  and  machine  guns. 

We  opened  a  rapid  fire  with  our  Max- 
ims and  rifles;  we  let  them  have  it  prop- 
erly, but  no  sooner  did  we  have  one  lot 
down  than  up  came  another  lot,  and  they 
sent  their  cavalry  to  charge  us,  but  we 
were  there  with  our  bayonets,  and  we 
emptied  our  magazines  on  them.  Their 
men  and  horses  were  in  a  confused  heap. 
There  were  a  lot  of  wounded  horses  we 
had  to  shoot  to  end  their  misery. 

We  had  several  charges  with  their  in- 
fantry, too.  We  find  they  don't  like  the 
bayonets.  Their  rifle  shooting  ip.  rotten; 
I  don't  believe  they  could  hit  a  haystack 
at  100  yards. 

We  find  their  field  artillery  very  good ; 
we  don't  like  their  shrapnel ;  but  I  noticed 
that  some  did  not  burst ;  if  one  shell  that 
came  over  me  had  burst.  I  should  have 
been  blown  to  atoms.  I  thanked  the  Lord 
it  did  not.  I  also  heard  our  men  singing 
that  famous  song,  "  Get  Out  and  Get  Un- 
der." I  know  that  for  an  hour  in  our 
trench  it  would  make  any  one  keep  under, 
what  with  their  shells  and  machine  guns. 
Many  poor  fellows  went  to  their  death 
like  heroes. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  too, 
was  telling  of  Mons.  To  friends  far 
away,  at  peaceful  Barton-on-Humber,  he 
wrote : 

Just  a  line  to  tell  you  I  have  returned 
from  the  front,  and  I  can  tell  you  we  have 
had  a  very  trying  time  of  it.  I  must  also 
say  I  am  very  lucky  to  be  here.    We  were 


fighting  from  Sunday,  2.3d,  to  Wednesday 
evening,  on  nothing  to  eat  or  drink — 
only  the  drop  of  water  in  our  bottles 
which  we  carried. 

No  one  knows — only  those  that  have 
seen  us  could  credit  such  a  sight,  and 
if  I  live  for  years  may  I  never  see  such  a 
sight  again.  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  very 
nice  to  see  your  chum  next  to  you  with 
half  his  head  blown  off.  The  horrible 
sights  I  shall  never  forget.  There  seemed 
nothing  else  only  certain  death  staring  us 
in  the  face  all  the  time.  I  cannot  tell 
you  all  on  paper.  We  must,  however, 
look  on  the  bright  side,  for  it  is  no  good 
doing  any  other.. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  Germans, 
and  they  simply  throw  themselves  at  us. 
It  is  no  joke  fighting  seven  or  eight  to 
one.  I  can  tell  you  we  have  lessened 
them  a  little,  but  there  are  millions  more 
yet  to  finish. 

Of  the  battle  that  reddened  the  foam 
of  the  North  Sea  during  the  last  days  of 
August  many  a  seaman  recorded  his  im- 
pressions.     And    what    curious    things 
stuck    in    the    memories   of   the   weary, 
powder-stained  survivors !     "  The  funny 
thing  which  you  should  have  seen,"  wrote 
Midshipman  Hartley  to  his  parents,  "  was 
all    the    stokers    grubbing   around   after 
the  action  looking  for  bits  of  shell."  And 
a  seaman  on  H.  M.  S.  Hearty  wrote: 
Two    cooks   were   in    the    galley    of   the 
Arethusa,  just  having  their  rum,  when  a 
shell  killed  one  and  blew  the  other's  arm 
off.     A  funny  thing,   they've  got  a  clock 
hanging  up ;  it  smashed  the  glass  and  one 
hand,  but  the  blooming  thing's  still  going. 

There  is  fine  realism  in  Seaman  Gun- 
ner Brown's  letter  to  the  parents  who 
waited  for  tidings  in  their  cottage  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight: 

We  and  another  ship  in  our  squadron 
came  across  two  German  cruisers.  We 
routed  one  and  started  on  the  second, 
but  battle  cruisers  soon  finished  her  off. 
Another  then  appeared,  and  after  we  had 
plunked  two  broadsides  into  her  she  slid 
off  in  flames. 

Every  man  did  his  bit,  and  there  was  a 
continuous  stream  of  jokes.  We  penciled 
on  the  projectiles,  "  Love  from  England," 
"  One  tor  the  Kaiser,"  and  other  such 
messages.  The  sight  of  sinking  German 
ships  was  gloriously  terrible,  funnels  and 
masts  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and 
amidships  a  huge  furnace,  the  burning 
steel  looking  like  a  big  ball  of  sulphur. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  fear, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  man 
aboard. 

But  it  remained  for  a  naval  Lieutenant, 
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whose  name  is  not  given,  to  describe,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  of  the  war,  an  inci- 
dent which  might  have  occurred  in  the 
imagination  of  Jules  Verne  or  of  H.  G. 
Wells  in  his  youth.    He  wrote: 

The  Defender  having  sunk  an  enemy, 
lowered  a  whaler  to  pick  up  her  swim- 
ming: survivors ;  before  the  whaler  got 
back  an  enemy's  cruiser  came  up  and 
chased  the  Defender,  and  thus  she  aban- 
doned  her  whaler.  Imagine  their  feelings 
— alone  in  an  open  boat  without  food, 
twenty-five  miles  from  tho  nearest  land, 
and  that  land  the  enemy's  fortress,  with 
nothing  but  fog  and  foes  around  them. 
Suddenly  a  swirl  alongside  and  up.  if  you 
please,  pops  his  Britannic  Majesty's  sub- 
marine E-4,  opens  his  conning  tower, 
takes  them  all  on  board,  shuts  up  again, 
dives,  and  brings  them  home,  250  miles ! 

In  his  introduction  to  the  book  St.  John 
Adcock  calls  the  private  letters  of  the 
soldiers  "  the  most  potent  of  recruiting 
literature."  Undoubtedly  this  is  true  of 
some  of  them.  The  casual,  almost  flip- 
pant, records  of  splendid  heroism,  the 
reflection  of  a  spirit  of  gay  courage,  the 
description  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  aspects  of  battle — these  tend, 
certainly,  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  stay-at- 
home  readers  with  a  desire  for  participa- 
tion in  this  great  adventure. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  passages 
as  "  The  dead  were  piled  up  in  the 
trenches  about  ten  deep,  and  there  were 
trenches  seven  miles  long,"  and  "  Our 
Maxim  gun  officer  tried  to  fix  his  gun 
up  during  their  murderous  fire,  but  he 
got  half  his  face  blown  away,"  are  not 
likely  to  make  fighting  seem  a  pleasant 
occupation.  It  is  true  that  the  dead  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
-are  the  enemy's  dead;  still,  there  is  a 
wholesale  quality  about  those  seven-mile 
trenches  filled  with  dead  ten  deep  that  is 
not  a  recruiting  allurement. 

Nor  is  this  letter,  vivid  in  its  realism, 
likely  to  make  those  not  already  warlike 
eager  to  enlist.  It  was  sent  to  his  par- 
ents at  Ilfracombe  by  Private  William 
Burgess  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery: 

We  left  our  landing  place  for  the  front 
on  the  Tuesday  and  got  there  on  Satur- 


day night.  The  Germans  had  Just  reached 
Ll^ge  then,  and  we  got  into  action  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  blow  up  a  bridge  to  stop  the  (Ser- 
mans  from  crossing.  Then  we  came  Into 
action  behind  a  lot  of  houses  attached  to 
the  main  street.  We  were  there  about 
ten  minutes  when  the  houses  started  to 
fall  around  us.  The  poor  people  were 
buried  alive.  I  saw  poor  chlMren  getting 
knocked  down  by  bursting  shells. 

The  next  move  was  to  advance  acrom 
where  there  was  a  Red  Cross  hospital. 
They  dropped  shells  from  airships  and 
fired  on  it  until  the  place  was  burned 
down  to  the  ground.  Then  they  got  a  big 
plan  on  to  retire  and  let  the  French  get 
behind  them.  We  retired  eight  miles,  but 
we  had  to  fight  until  we  were  forced  to 
move  again.  We  got  as  far  as  Le  Cateau 
on  Tuesday  night.  We  camped  there  until 
2  o'clock  next  morning. 

Then  we  all  heard  there  was  a  big  fight 
coming  off,  so  we  all  got  together  and 
cleared  the  field  for  action".  [The  letter 
mentions  the  numbers  of  men  engaged, 
and  states  that  the  Germans  were  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one.]  We  cut  them 
down  like  rats.  We  could  see  them  com- 
ing on  us  in  heaps  and  dropping  like 
hail.  The  Colonel  passed  along  the  line 
and  said,  "  Stick  it,  boys." 

I  tell  you,  mother,  it  was  awful  to  see 
your  own  comrades  dropping  down — some 
getting  their  heads  blown  off  and  others 
their  legs  and  arms.  I  was  fighting  with 
my  shirt  off.  A  piece  of  shell  went  right 
through  my  shirt  at  the  back  and  never 
touched  me.  It  stuck  into  a  bag  of  earth 
which  we  put  between  the  wheels  to  stop 
bullets. 

We  were  there,  all  busy  fighting,  when 
an  airship  came  right  over  the  line  and 
dropped  a  bomb,  which  caused  a  terrible 
lot  of  smoke.  Of  course,  that  grave  the 
Germans  our  range.  Then  the  shells 
were  dropping  on  us  thick.  We  looked 
across  the  line  and  saw  the  German 
guns  coming  toward  us.  We  turned  our 
two  centre  guns  on  them  and  sent  them 
yards  in  the  air.  I  reckon  I  saw  one  Ger- 
man go  quite  twenty  yards  in  the  air. 
.  Just  after  that  a  shell  burst  right  over 
our  gun.  That  one  got  me  out  of  action. 
I  had  to  get  off  the  field  the  best  way  I 
could.  The  bullets  were  going  all  around 
me  on  the  way  off ;  you  see.  they  got  com- 
pletely around  us.  I  went  about  two  miles 
and  met  a  Red  Cross  cart.  I  was  taken 
to  St.  Quentin  Hospital.  We  were  shelled 
out  of  there  about  2  in  the  morning,  and 
then  taken  in  a  train  and  taken  down  to  a 
plain  near  Rouen.  Next  morning  we  were 
put  on  a  ship  for  dear  old  England. 


The  First  German  Prisoners 


[From  The   London   Times.] 


The  following  letter  from  a  soldier  at  the 
front  who  has  taken  part  in  the  first  fighting 
appears  in  the  Temps  of  Paris,  Aug.  16: 

WE  are  now  able  to  realize  the 
state  of  mind  in  "which  they 
arrive.  The  army  corps  to 
which  I  belong  has  already 
brought  its  guns  into  action.  We  have 
seen  prisoners,  and  we  have  observed 
battlefields,  and  we  have  noticed  a  thing 
or  two.  First  of  all,  these  prisoners  are 
not  the  least  bit  fanatics.  Many  of  them 
don't  know  what  they  are  fighting  about. 
-"They  have  been  told  a  thousand  phantas- 
magoria— that  France  had  declared  war, 
that  the  Belgians  and  the  Italians  were 
helping  the  Germans,  &c. ;  and  one  of 
them  was  tremendously  proud  at  having 
the  Czar  Nicholas  as  his  honorary 
Colonel!  They  were  taken  for  the  most 
part  in  isolated  patrols,  and  it  happened 
so  often  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
others  to  start  off  on  reconnoissances, 
since  their  comrades  never  came  back 
and  they  had  no  desire  to  share  a  like 
fate. 

The  prisoners  are  gentle  and  calm, 
and  follow  with  their  eyes  the  bits  of 
bread  which  are  passed  about  near  them 
and  which  one  gives  them,  and  they  eat 
them  voraciously.  For  tY?^©  days  they 
have  only  received  two  rations  of  coffee. 
Their  appetite  is  so  great  that,  though 
in  presence  of  a  French  officer  they  will 
click  their  heels  together  properly,  they 
never  cease  at  the  same  time  to  munch 
noisily  and  to  fill  out  their  hollow 
cheeks. 

One  feels  that  they  believe  us  French 
to  be  up  to  every  sort  of  devilment,  that 
we  are  going  to  undress  them,  to  take 
their  papers,  and  they  tremble  from 
head  to  foot  in  fear  of  being  shot.  Even 
when  you  give  them  a  cigarette,  it  does 
not  seem  to  allay  their  mistrust.     One 


of  them,  who  was  dying  of  thirst,  would 
not  drink  the  water  that  was  offered 
him  before  the  gendarme  had  tasted  it 
in  front  of  him. 

They  are  all  astonished  at  their  ad- 
venture. They  had  been  told  that  they 
were  going  to  enter  Maubeuge  in  com- 
pany with  the  Belgians;  to  seize  Mau- 
beuge would  be  as  easy  as  taking  a  cafe 
au  lait — and  there  they  are  without  their 
cafe  au  lait! 

The  officers  are  absolutely  different. 
Prussian  pride  gave  them  an  assurance 
which  their  mishap  has  transformed  into 
irritation.  A  young  Baron  Lieutenant, 
like  von  Forstner,  pretended  that  he 
couldn't  make  his  bed,  and  refused  to 
answer  before  simple  soldiers.  He 
couldn't  feel  anything  but  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  a  prisoner,  and  couldn't 
get  accustomed  to  his  new  situation. 

We  found  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
medicine  chest  of  a  vet.,  who  jotted 
down  his  impressions  from  minute  to 
minute.  When  he  was  killed  he  was 
writing:  "  I  see  the  shells  bursting  with 
a  white  smoke  in  the  sky,  which  is 
lighted  up  from  the  south;  luckily  my 
helmet  protects  me  from  sunstroke." 
Evidently  he  was  on  an  excursion,  this 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  was  counting 
on  coming  to  Paris,  and  had  taken  the 
most  minute  precautions  of  hygiene  and 
of  elegance.  He  was  provided  with 
scent  and  eau  de  cologne.  He  had  even 
brought  with  him  a  rose  ointment  for 
the  nails,  and  a  superb  gilt  shoulder-belt 
which  was  to  raise  his  prestige  for  when 
he  passed  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
The  battery  to  which  he  belonged  is 
annihiliated  now.  We  could  observe  on 
the  spot  the  terrific  effect  of'our  artil- 
lery, which  was  very  well  commanded. 
Six  abandoned  guns,  of  which  three  are 
impossible   to    move,    are    there   on    the 
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ground  with  all  their  crews,  all  their  of- 
ficers, all  their  horses — the  pieces  still 
mounted,  riddled  with  splinters.  They 
were  taken  back  to  the  rear,  and  at- 
tracted all  the  way  along  the  curiosity 
of  the  soldiers,  with  their  sumptuous 
armorial  bearings  and  their  motto,  Ul- 
tima regis  ratio. 

But  this  lesson  seems  to  have  made  a 
bit  of  an  impression  on  the  Geripans 
who  have  fled,  and  it  has  given  a  new 
energy  to  our  troops,  because  the  bat- 
tery to  which  we  owe  this  success  did 
not  have  a  single  man  wounded.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  be  forty  years  behind  the 
times.  They  go  on  just  as  in  1870.  With 
childish  and  barbarous  imagination  they 
see  francs-tireurs  everywhere  and  can't 
yet  believe  that  we  have  a  regular  army 
quite  close  to  the  frontier. 

They  arrive  in  a  village  toward  8  in 
the  morning;  three  French  dragoons  are 
there  as  patrols.  When  the  German  col- 
umn is  within  range,  the  three  dragoons 
bring  down  the  Colonel  and  dash  off  at 
full  gallop  from  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  Germans  are  furious  and 
swear  that  they  have  been  attacked  by 
francs-tireurs,  and  that  they  are  going 
to   inflict   punishment.     They   seize   the 


cur^,  a  notable  inhabitant,  and  two  or 
three  peasants,  and  take  them  off  to  be 
present  at  the  burning  of  their  houses, 
while  waiting  to  be  executed  themselves. 

I  have  this  story  from  the  cure,  who 
arrived  to  us  absolutely  done,  with  his 
cassock  in  rags,  without  a  hat  on,  after 
a  day  of  shocks  such  as  he  has  certainly 
never  had  in  his  life  before.  Although 
he  has  got  the  superb  beard  of  a  mis- 
sionary, they  made  him  march  with  the 
chasseurs,  hitting  him  with  the  butts  of 
their  rifles  till  the  moment  when  the 
French  shrapnel  arrived.  Then  it  was 
sauve  qid  pent.  Our  brave  cure  saw  all 
his  butchers  fall  around  him.  When  the 
noise  had  finished,  five  unarmed  Ger- 
man chasseurs  rushed  toward  him  cry- 
ing with  their  great,  thick  accent, 
"Catholics,  Catholics!"  They  were 
Poles  who  were  flying  from  the  army 
and  coming  over  to  our  lines.  "  With  my 
own  arms,"  said  the  cure  proudly,  "I 
made  five  prisoners." 

Altogether  bewilderment,  softness, 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  men ; 
vanity,  cruelty,  and  foolery  on  the  part 
of  the  officers.  Those  are  the  virtues 
which  they  offered  us  on  first  acquaint- 
ance.    Just  compare  them  with  ours! 


Two  Letters  From  the  Trenches 


[From  The  L.ondon  Times.  Oct.  25,  1914.] 


A  Canadian  officer  attached  to  the  British 
forces  writes  as  follows  on  Sept.  t1: 

IT  has  been  very  fortunate  for  me 
having  a  recommendation  to  Gen. 
C.  He  said  that  he  would  wel- 
come all  the  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians with  military  knowledge  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  I  keep  my  rank 
of  Lieutenant  and  am  attached  to  the 
Guards,  which  does  scouting,  pa- 
trol, and  reconnoissance  duty  in  areas 
prescribed  by  the  Brigadier.  We  have 
plenty  of  most  interesting  work,  which 


suits  me  down  to  the  g^round.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  shown  to  Ca- 
nadian officers  by  their  English  breth- 
ren. We  are  all  one  in  aim,  in  spirit, 
and  in  that  indefinable  quality  of  loyal 
co-operation  which  holds  together  the 
British  Army  fighting  against  enormous 
odds  in  France,  as  it  binds  together  the 
British  Empire  by  bonds  not  less  strong 
because  they  are  invisible. 

This  afternoon  we  are  taking  a  grood 
sound   rest   at  the   house   of  a    retired 
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French  farmer,  who  has  three  sons  fight- 
ing in  the  country.  He  is  as  game  as 
game,  and  says  he  is  just  holding  things 
together  until  the  war  is  over.  He  is  75 
and  remembers  the  horrors  of  the  last 
war,  in  which  he  fought  in  the  artillery. 
*  *  *  Our  "  look-out "  men  are  ever 
on  the  alert,  for  we  never  take  a  meal 
or  rest  altogether.  Sentries  and  signalers 
are  always  posted  before  we  dismount. 
The  cure  joined  us  at  the  farmer's  house 
and  we  enjoyed  an  excellent  repast,  with 
the  honor  of  two  local  gendarmes  who 
had  brought  in  a  German  spy  caught 
red-handed  robbing  the  house  of  a  peas- 
ant the  night  before  and  attempting  to 
murder  her.  The  man  was  dressed  as 
a  French  peasant.  Upon  him  we  found 
evidence  that  he  was  a  spy.  Summary 
procedure  made  it  easy  to  decide  that 
the  sentence  of  drumhead  court-martial 
was  death.  And  here  again  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  extraordinary  clemency  of 
the  French  clergy.  The  cure  pleaded  that 
the  spy  should  not  be  shot  and  the  ex- 
treme penalty  inflicted.  So  I  consented 
(not  being  a  man  of  blood)  to  the  pris- 
oner being  sent  to  the  nearest  French 
military  post,  to  be  executed  or  not,  as 
the  General  shall  order. 

I  really  believe  that  all  of  the  evidence 
which  crowds  into  me  supports  the  charge 
that  this  is  not  a  campaign  which  has 
proved  attractive  to  the  German  rank 
and  file.  Prisoners  we  have  taken  say 
that  they  have  no  relish  for  the  fight- 
ing. They  have  been  well  plied  with 
drink,  and  seem  to  urge  that  drunkenness 
may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  crime. 

An  officer  whose  letter  from  the 
trenches  we  published  a  few  days  ago 
has  since  written  a  letter,  dated  Oct,  8, 
from  which  we   take  extracts: 

Last  week  I  wrote  that  we  had  been 
in  the  trenches  ten  days.  Now  we  have 
been  in  them  nearly  three  weeks,  and 
still  the  fight  goes  on.  We  don't  mind 
it  now.  We  hated  it  at  first.  The  in- 
action made  us  ill.  But  we  recovered 
and  began  to  make  jokes  about  it.  And 
now  we  don't  care.  We  eat  and  sleep, 
and  eat  again;  and  we  dig,  eternally  dig, 
grubbing  our  way  deeper  and  deeper  into 


the  earth,  and  making  covered  ways  that 
lead  hundreds  of  yards  back  fn>m  the 
firing  line  into  safety. 

And  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  I  sit 
at  this  moment;  away  on  the  rear  slope 
of  the  hill  which  is  our  fortress.  The 
sun  is  sinking  far  away  down  the  valley 
of  the  Aisne,  and  the  river  flickers  in 
the  distance  between  lines  of  trees,  while 
the  little  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes 
are  gradually  losing  themselves  in  the 
evening  mist.  How  lovely  to  sit  here  in 
time  of  peace!  Could  one  bear  it  after 
this,  I  wonder?  With  all  the  beauty, 
there  are  sad  things  around  me;  signs 
of  war  every  way  I  look.  To  the  right, 
a  few  yards  off,  are  new-cut  graves,  and 
they  are  putting  up  headstones,  made  by 
a  reservist  who  is  a  mason  in  private  life. 
One  man  was  killed  yesterday,  and  we 
buried  him  after  dark.  There  was  no 
service,  because  we  had  neither  light  nor 
book;  but  I  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  be- 
fore the  earth  was  thrown  in,  thinking 
there  could  be  no  harm. 

Then  away  across  a  bend  of  the  valley 
are  more  of  our  trenches,  with  the  Ger- 
man parapets  200  yards  away  beyond. 
And  over  these  our  shells  are  bursting, 
fired  by  guns  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  be- 
neath me;  they  whistle  softly  as  they 
skim  through  the  air  over  my  head,  and 
I  hear  the  burst  as  they  land.  Further 
away  to  the  west  is  one  of  the  enemy's 
strongholds,  and  there  bigger  shells  are 
bursting,  throwing  up  clouds  of  black 
smoke  and  dust.  These  pass  by  with  a 
louder  purring  whistle  like  the  sound  of 
surplus  air  escaping  from  the  pipes  of 
an  organ  in  church.  They  come  from 
our  big  guns  up  in  the  woods  across  the 
river,  hidden  from  view.  And  always 
up  in  the  sky  the  German  aeroplanes 
circle  round  and  round,  seeking  for  the 
guns,  their  engines  buzzing  and  the  sun 
shining  on  their  wings.  Now  and  then 
they  dash  away,  perhaps  to  carry  news, 
perhaps  because  a  British  or  French 
machine  has  come  upon  the  scene.  When 
they  spot  our  positions  they  drop  little 
silvery  packets,  which  unfold,  and  show 
their  gunners  where  to  shoot.  Sometimes 
they  drop  bombs,  but  these  do  little 
harm.     At  times  the  weather  is  foggy, 
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SO  that  the  aeroplanes  can  do  nothing 
at  all,  and  warfare  becomes  suddenly  ten 
years  out  of  date. 

Now  the  enemy  are  firing  on  the  little 
village  behind  our  lines,  dropping  shell 
among  the  houses,  and  always  near  the 
house  where  certain  staff  officers  are 
at  work.  A  curious  point  this — how  close 
they  get  to  the  house  when  they  can't 
possibly  see  the  result  of  their  fire. .  The 
explanation  must  be  "  spies."  They  are 
everywhere  here;  they  wear  British  uni- 
form and  French  uniform,  and,  most 
dangerous  of  all,  civilian  dress.  It  is  our 
own  fault;  we  allow  the  French  popula- 
tion to  return  to  the  village  right  in  our 
midst,  and  who  in  these  times  can  ques- 
tion every  one's  rights?  The  other  day 
three  men  in  civilian  dress  were  found 
near  our  lines  sitting  in  trees:  they  were 
armed  with  wire-cutters,  and  said  they 
were  engaged  in  cutting  vines.  Now 
there  are  no  vineyards  near,  but  our  wire 
entanglements  were  just  beyond  the 
wood.  Again,  one  night  we  were  to  at- 
tack a  small  position  at  a  given  hour, 
but   the   order   was   afterward   canceled. 


However,  at  the  appointed  time  the  en- 
emy opened  fire  upon  the  ground  we 
should  have  crossed  and  lighted  the  scene 
with  rockets. 

Nighttime  is  a  period  of  continuous 
strain.  The  sentry  peers  into  the  dark- 
ness, imagining  every  bush  to  be  an  ap- 
proaching enemy.  Distant  trees  seem  to 
change  their  position;  bunches  of  grass, 
really  quite  close,  seem  to  be  men  com- 
ing over  the  sky-line.  One  man  ques- 
tions another;  the  section  commander  is 
called  upon.  He  in  turn  explains  his 
fears  to  an  officer.  A  single  shot  is  or- 
dered at  the  suspected  object,  and  no 
sound  is  heard.  So  the  night  goes  on. 
When  we  were  new  to  the  game  a  single 
shot  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  line, 
and  thousands  of  rounds  were  fired  into 
the  darkness.  Now  we  know  better.  So 
also  do  the  enemy.  And  it  was  satis- 
factory to  find  that  our  ammunition  had 
not  all  been  wasted,  for  a  patrol  recently 
discovered  more  than  a  hundred  dead 
Germans  in  a  wood  in  front  of  us.  The 
ammunition  had  not  been  wasted  that 
time.     But,  oh,  what  a  wasteful  war! 


The  Baptism  of  Fire 


[From  The  London  Times.  Nov.  4,  1914.] 


The  folloKing  Utter,  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  pluck  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
young  British  officer,  teas  received  from  a 
cavalry  subaltern  at  the  front: 

October    27. 

YOUR  two  boxes  of  cigarettes  were 
heaven.  We've  been  in  the 
trenches  two  days  and  nights, 
but  no  excitements,  except  a 
good  dose  of  shrapnel  three  times  a  day, 
which  does  one  no  harm  and  rather  re- 
lieves the  monotony.  I've  got  my  half 
troop,  12  men,  in  this  trench  in  a  root 
field,  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  about 
100  yards  each  side  of  us,  and  a  farm- 
house, half  knocked  down  by  shells,  just 


behind.  We  get  our  rations  sent  up  once 
a  day  in  the  dark,  and  two  men  creep 
out  to  cook  tea  in  the  quiet  intervals. 
Tea  is  the  great  mainstay  on  service,  just 
as  it  was  on  manoeuvres.  The  men  are 
splendid,  and  as  happy  as  schoolboys, 
and  we've  got  plenty  of  straw  at  the  bot- 
ton  of  the  trench,  which  is  better  than 
any  feather  bed.  We  only  had  one  pelt- 
ing night,  and  we've  had  three  or  four 
fine  days.  We  have  not  seen  any  Ger- 
man infantry  from  this  trench,  only  one 
patrol  and  a  sniper  or  two.  Their  guns, 
too,  are  out  of  sight,  but  hardly  a  mile 
away. 

Our  first  day's  real  close-up  fighting 
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was  the  19th.  We  cavalry  went  on  about 
a  day  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  infantry. 
We  got  into  a  village,  and  our  advanced 
patrols  started  fighting  hard,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fire  from  everywhere  in 
front  of  us.  Our  advanced  patrols  gained 
the  first  group  of  houses,  and  we  joined 
them.  Firing  came  from  a  farm  in  front 
of  us,  and  then  a  man  came  out  of  it  and 
waved  a  white  flag.  I  yelled,  "Two  hun- 
dred; white  flag;  rapid  fire."     But  

wouldn't  let  us  fire.  Then  the  squadron 
advanced  across  the  root  fields  toward 
the  farm  (dismounted,  in  open  order),  and 
they  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  us  from  the 
farm.  We  took  three  prisoners  in  the 
roots,  and  retired  to  the  houses  again. 
That  was  our  first  experience  of  the  white 
flag  dodge;  we  lost  two  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

Then  I  got  leave  to  make  a  dash  across 
a  field,  for  another  farm  where  they  were 
sniping  at  us.  I  could  only  get  half  way, 
my  Sergeant  was  killed  and  my  Corporal 
hit.  We  lay  down;  luckily  it  was  high 
roots  and  we  were  out  of  sight;  but  they 
had  fairly  got  our  range,  and  the  bullets 
kept  knocking  up  the  dirt  into  one's  face 
and  all  round.  We  just  lay  doggo  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  fire 
slackened,  and  we  crawled  back. 

I  was  pleased  with  my  troop,  under 
bad  fire.  They  used  the  most  awful  lan- 
guage, talking  quite  quietly,  and  laugh- 
ing all  the  time,  even  after  the  men  were 
knocked  over  within  a  yard  of  them.  I 
longed  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  liked  it, 
after  all  one  has  heard  about  being  under 
fire  for  the  first  time.  But  it  is  beastly. 
I  pretended  to  myself  for  a  bit  that  I 
like  it,  but  it  was  no  good.  But  when 
one  acknowledged  that  it  was  beastly, 
one  became  all  right  again  and  cool. 

After  the  firing  had  slackened  we  ad- 
vanced again  a  bit,  into  the  next  group 
of  houses,  the  edge  of  the  village  proper. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  muddling  it  is.  We 
did  not  know  which  was  our  front,  we  did 
not  know  if  our  ovvni  troops  had  come 
round  us  on  the  flanks,  or  whether  they 
had  stopped  behind  and  were  firing  into 
us.  And  besides,  a  lot  of  German  snipers 
were  -left  in  the  houses  we  had  come 


through,  and  every  now  and  then  bullets 
came  singing  by  from  God  knows  where. 
Four  of  us  were  talking  in  the  road  when 
about  a  dozen  bullets  came  with  a  whis- 
tle. We  all  dived  for  the  nearest  door, 
and  fell   over  each   other,   yelling  with 

laughter.     said,  "  I  have  a  bullet 

through  my  new  Sandon  twillette 
breeches."  We  looked,  and  he  had;  it 
had  gone  clean  through.  He  didn't  tell 
us  till  two  days  after  that  it  had  gone 
through  him  too;  but  there  it  was,  like 
the  holes  you  make  to  blow  an  egg,  only 
about  4  inches  apart. 

We  stopped  about  two  hours.  Then 
the  cavalry  regiment  on  our  left  retired. 
Then  we  saw  a  lot  of  Germans  among  the 
fires  they  had  lit  (they  set  the  houses 
on  fire  to  mark  their  line  of  advance.) 
They  were  running  from  house  to  house. 
We  were  told  not  to  fire,  for  fear  of  our 
own  people  on  the  other  side.  Then  came 
a  lot  of  them,  shouting  and  singing  and 
advancing  down  the  street,  through  the 
burning  houses.  One  felt  a  peculiar 
hatred  for  them.  We  heard  afterward 
that  there  was  a  division  of  infantry,  at 
first  we  thought  there  were  only  a  few 
patrols. 

We  retired  about  two  miles  and  dis- 
mounted for  action.  Soon  they  began  to 
come  up  from  three  sides,  and  we  retired 
again.  They  were  pretty  close,  advanc- 
ing higgledy-piggledy  across  the  fields 
and  firing.  They  shot  abominably  (noth- 
ing like  the  morning,  from  the  houses, 
when  they  had  all  the  ranges  marked  to 
a  yard).  We  lost  only  about  20  horses, 
no  men  killed.  "Hellfire  Herbert"  got  his 
horse  shot  under  him  when  they  were 
within  about  200  yards.  He  was  next 
troop  in  front  of  me.  He  suddenly  got 
complete  "fou-rires"  when  he  saw  me.  I 
got  him  a  spare  horse,  and  he  was  still 
laughing,  and  cursing  them  with  a  sort  of 
triumph.  We  only  trotted  away.  A  man 
in  my  troop  kept  touching  his  cap  to  the 
Germans,  saying  "  Third-class  shots, 
third-class  shots." 

The  next  day  we  went  forward  to  an- 
other places  and  intrenched  against  a  very 
big  German  force,  but  we  only  had  to 
face  their  guns.     Poor  was  killed. 
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They  pushed  us  pretty  hard  back  to  our 
infantry.  We  were  supposed  to  have  done 
well. 

Since  then  we  have  been  doinjr  infantry 
work  in  the  trenches.  We  have  been  out 
of  work  in  our  trenches;  only  shrapnel 
and  snipers.  Some  one  described  this 
war  as  "  Months  of  boredom  punctuated 
by  moments  of  terror."  It  is  sad  that  it 
is  such  a  bad  country  for  cavalry.  Cav- 
alry work  here  against  far  superior 
forces  of  infantry,  like  we  had  t*ie  other 
day,  is  not  good  enough.  The  Germans 
are  dashing  good  at  that  house-to-house 
fighting  business. 

It  is  horrible  having  to  leave  one's 
horses;  it  feels  like  leaving  half  oneself 
behind,  and  one  feels  the  dual  responsi- 
bility all  the  time.  I  hope  we  get  them 
on  the  run  soon,  then  will  come  our 
chance.  They  have  been  having  terrific 
fighting  on  the  line  on  each  side  of  us, 
and  it  has  gone  well. 

I  adore  war.  It  is  like  a  big  picnic 
without  the  objectlessness  of  a  picnic. 
I've  never  been  so  well  or  so  happy.  No- 
body grumbles  at  one  for  being  dirty. 
I've  only  had  my  boots  off  once  in  the 
last   ten   days,   and   only   washed   twice. 


We  are  up  and  standing  to  our  rifles  at 
5  A.  M.  when  doing  this  infantry  work, 
and  saddled  up  by  4:30  A.  M.  when  with 
our  horses.  Our  poor  horses  don't  get 
their  saddles  off  when  we  are  in  trenches. 

The  dogs  and  cats  left  in  the  deserted 
villages  are  piteous,  and  the  wretched  in- 
habitants trekking  away  with  great  bun- 
dles and  children  in  their  hands. 

I  can't  make  out  what  has  happened 
to  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne;  it  seems  to 
have  got  tired  and  died. 

The  Indians  had  two  men  killed  di< 
rectly,  and  said,  "  All  wars  are  good,  but 
this  is  a  bot'utcha  war.  Now  we  ad- 
vance." A  Colonel  of  a  French  regiment 
on  our  flank  was  sitting  in  a  pub.  in  the 
village  when  the  Germans  came  around 
that  flank  and  started  firing  their  Maxim 
gun.  The  Colonel  and  his  orderly  rushed 
into  the  street,  and  each  discharged  ten 
rounds  quick,  and  then  went  back  and 
finished  their  drinks.  It's  horrible  when 
they  put  "  Jack  Johnsons "  into  your 
bivouac  at  night  from  about  twelve  miles 
off.  You  can  hear  them  coming  for 
about  30  seconds,  and  judge  whether 
they  are  coming  for  you  or  a  little  to 
one  side. 


An  AU-Night  Attack 


[From  The  New  York  Tribune.] 


PARIS,  Jan.  9. — The  most  pictur- 
esque description  of  night  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches  written  by 
any  French  correspondent  at 
the  front  is  published  today  in  Le 
Figaro.  It  comes  from  Charles  Tar- 
dieu,  Corporal  in  an  infantry  regiment, 
and  is  a  detailed  record,  half  hour  by 
half  hour,  of  a  night  of  attacks  and 
counter-attacks  from  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  until  dawn.  After  describing 
three  successive  German  assaults,  during 
which      searchlights      and      flashlights 


played    important    parts,    the    Corporal 
notes : 

2:25  A.  M. — All  the  Corporals  run 
back  for  ammunition.  We  had  expended 
a  hundred  rounds  each.  Away  we  go  to 
our  ammunition  reserve,  hid  in  a  big 
hole  twenty  yards  to  the  rear,  and  we 
come  running  back  and  distribute  pack- 
ages of  cartridges.  Each  man  cleans  his 
rifle.  An  hour  passer  in  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  intermittent  volleys  and  by 
the  moaning  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
some   of    whom    exclaim:    "  Kamarades, 
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kamarades,  drink,  drink!  "    We  will  look 
after  them  when  the  day  breaks. 

3:15 — Here  they  come  at  us  again. 
Bullets  whistle  over  our  heads.  Our 
Captain  passes  the  order  in  whispers  not 
to  open  fire  until  the  bouches  sales 
reach  our  wire  network,  then  to  shoot 
like  hell.  We  smile  grimly  and  keep  still. 
Every  minute  the  firing  draws  nearer. 
We  await  behind  our  loopholes,  now  and 
then  risking  a  peep  through  them.  These 
loopholes  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
centimeters  wide,  but  if  a  bullet  comes 
through  them  it  is  a  skull  pierced  and 
certain  death.  This  silent  waiting  is  a 
tremendous  mental  and  nervous  strain. 

We  keep  still  as  mice,  with  clenched 
teeth.  Luminous  fuses,  like  roman 
candles,  burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
exploding  in  dust  over  our  heads.  A 
moment  later  a  dazzling  signal  light 
rocket  bursts  fifty  yards  high,  just  above 
our  trenches,  lighting  them  up  as  clear 
as  day  for  several  seconds.  We  crouch 
down  under  the  lower  parapet  like 
moles.  Immediately  afterward  a  mad 
fusillade,  and  the  German  .77  guns,  hav- 
ing got  a  better  range  than  during  the 
previous  attacks,  throw  shells  that  burst, 
luckily  for  us,  nearly  one  hundred  yards 
behind  our  trenches.  This  attack  must 
be  general,  for  we  hear  fusillades  crack- 
ing far  away  to  the  right  and  left. 

Suddenly  we  tremble  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. The  hoarse  sound  of  the  short 
German  bugles  pierces  the  night  with 
four  lugubrious  notes  in  a  minor  key, 
funereal,  deathly.  It  is  their  charge. 
Yells,  oaths,  and  vociferations  are  heard 
in  front  of  us.  Our  Captain  commands 
us  to  fire  by  volleys:  "Aim!  Fire!" 
"  They  must  have  felt  something,"  drawls 
out  some  one  of  us  in  a  nasal,  Mont- 
martre-like  voice.  Then  again :  "  Aim ! 
Fire!  "  What  sport!  Then  comes  the 
cric-crac-cric-crac,  sewing  machine-like 
hammering  of  our  mitrailleuses.  Our 
Captain  passes  the  word :  "  Fire  low ! 
fire  low!  Aim!  Fire!  "  Volley  follows 
volley.  The  enemy's  dash  seems  checked. 
Their  fire  slackens.     We  hear  their  of- 


ficers swearing  and  yelling  at  their  men 
in  shrill,  high-pitched,  penetrating 
voices.  Joyful  exaltation  gives  us  a  sort 
of  fever.  "  Aim !  Fire !  "  But  the  bouches 
sales  make  another  rush  at  us.  Driven 
on  by  their  infuriated  officers,  they 
again  reach  our  wire  network.  Our 
Captain  commands,  "  Fire  at  will."  Then, 
"  Fire  at  repetition,  fire  until  the  maga- 
zine is  exhausted."  Just  as  the  Germans, 
in  wavering,  hesitating  groups,  present- 
ing vague  outlines,  try  to  cut  our  net- 
works they  tumble  over  like  marionettes. 
Already  some  of  our  men,  intoxicated 
with  fury,  stand  up  in  the  trenches. 

Our  Captain  commands,  "  En  avant 
a  la  baionnette!  "  ("  At  them  with  bayo- 
net.") A  fierce  roar  from  our  chests, 
and  the  only  bugler  left  alive  in  our 
company  sounds  the  charge.  Away  we 
go  with  our  bayonets.  We  scarcely 
reach  them  when  the  bouches  are  put 
to  rout.  Some  of  them  escape  helter- 
skelter,  throwing  down  rifles  and  knap- 
sacks. "  Halt!  "  commands  our  Captain. 
We  lie  down  and  keep  up  the  firing  on 
the  retreating  remnants  of  the  enemy. 
"  Back  to  the  trenches !  "  is  the  next  com- 
mand. A  few  more  volleys  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Germans,  then  comes  the 
command,  "  Cease  firing.  Take  your 
haversacks,  eat,  and  rest."  All  becomes 
silent  again  except  for  the  harrowing 
moans  of  the  wounded.  We  learn  that 
the  German  assault  has  been  repulsed 
all  along  the  line.  Their  losses  must 
have  been  awful. 

5  A.  M. — Gray,  misty  dawn  breaks 
from  behind  the  orme  trees.  Soon  we 
are  able  to  see  what  has  happened. 
Over  three  hundred  bouches  are  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  our  company's  trench, 
lying  dead  or  wounded.  Our  cooks  with 
their  soup  pots  get  out  of  our  hole  and 
go  to  the  rear  to  prepare  in  the  under- 
ground kitchens  our  well-earned  coffee 
and  cabbage  soup.  Our  Captain  rubs 
his  hands  with  satisfaction.  A  strong 
patrol  goes  out  of  our  trenches  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  positions  in  the  pine 
wood.  The  rest  of  us  try  to  get  some 
sleep. 


The  Germans  as  Seen  from  a  Convent 


[From  The  London  Times,  Auk.  10,  1014.] 


Some  intereating  aideUghta  on  the  eventa 
of  the  past  fortnight  in  Belgium  are  provided 
bu  CTtracta  from  the  diary  of  a  young  Eng- 
liah  girl.  Miaa  Lydia  Evana,  who  haa  juat 
returned  from  a  convent  achool  at  Fouron, 
near  Viae.  The  foUoxoing  are  among  the 
entriea  in  thia  graphic  narrative,  publiahed 
in  The  Evening  Newa: 

A  UG.  2.— All  the  people  of  the  vil- 
f\  lage  passed  down  with  cows, 
JlJL  calves,  horses,  hay,  &c.,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  send  in  for 
the  Belgian  Army  near  Liege.  The  first 
troop  of  Prussians  came  into  the  village 
this  afternoon  on  the  pretense  of  having 
a  horse  shod. 

Aug.  3. — Two  more  troops  of  soldiers 
arrived.  The  Prussians  slept  at  our  con- 
vent, some  in  the  park,  others  on  beds  in 
the  recreation  room.  The  reverend 
mother  put  everything  at  their  disposal. 
They  asked  nicely,  but  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  if  refused  they  would  take 
more.  We  all  went  to  bed  at  10  o'clock. 
Everybody  got  an  alarm  to  dress  half 
an  hour  afterward.  We  came  down  and 
found  the  place  full  of  Germans,  who 
were  exceedingly  polite.  They  are  mag- 
nificent. The  meanest  soldier  is  perfect- 
ly equipped,  everything  perfectly  new, 
and  splendid  horses.  They  are  like  the- 
atre soldiers,  they  are  so  perfect.  They 
were  awfully  nice,  and  talked  a  lot. 

Aug.  4. — Between  Monday  and  Tues- 
day there  was  a  terrible  fight  between 
the  Germans  and  Belgians  at  Vise  be- 
cause the  Belgians  would  not  let  the  Ger- 
mans pass  to  get  to  Liege.  The  Belgians 
blew  up  several  big  bridges  between  Vise 
and  Liege,  also  the  one  at  Vise. 

Aug.  5. — One  man  told  us  all  the  vil- 
lagers had  left  except  himself.  The  Ger- 
man soldiers  were  here  all  day,  but  are 
very  polite.  They  always  bow  and  salute. 
We  hear  a  terrible  noise  at  Vise  of 
bombardment,  and  a  great  fusillade  in 


the  convent.  A  wounded  man  was  brought 
to  the  convent. 

Aug.  6. — A  curate  near  here  has  been 
shot.  The  Germans  are  very  nice  if  you 
give  them  what  they  want,  but  if  they 
are  refused  the  pistol  comes  out.  Old 
Mother  Therese  was  at  the  door  when  a 
soldier  asked  her  for  a  kettle.  She  re- 
fused, and  he  nearly  shot  her. 

Aug.  7. — A  most  fearful  noise  was 
heard  about  2  o'clock.  They  say  that  it 
was  a  fort  blown  up.  A  German  aero- 
plane passed  yesterday.  The  soldiers 
are  camping  in  the  woods.  There  are 
seven  wounded  here.  Nearly  all  the 
others  are  taken  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Aug.  8. — Went  to  mass  in  the  village. 
A  man  told  us  that  the  Germans  had 
burned  two  big  farms  at  Warsage  (the 
next  village.)  Two  women  and  two  men 
arrived  from  Tiege.  They  said  that  the 
people  had  been  living  in  caves  for  the 
last  two  days  and  nights.  These  poor 
people  saw  awful  sights  in  coming 
across  the  fields,  which  were  covered 
with  dead.  We  have  heard  that  Berneau 
is  burned  and  the  women  and  children 
hung.  The  Germans  are  furious  at  hav- 
ing lost  such  a  number  of  men  before 
seeing  the  French.  A  soldier  passed  last 
night,  and  Maria  lifted  up  a  corner  of 
the  curtain.  In  a  minute  he  had  out  his 
revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot  her. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  opposite  the  convent 
were  drunk. 

Aug.  9. — An  aeroplane  passed  right 
over  us,  and  seemed  to  drop  something 
white.  The  soldiers  are  going  about  in 
bands  destroying  and  laying  waste  every 
house  and  garden.  They  pass  with  bottles 
of  wine  and  their  pockets  bulging  out 
with  things  they  have  stalen.  They  set 
a  house  on  fire  just  near  the  convent. 
There  are  40,000  soldiers  between  here 
and  Niouland. 

Aug.  10. — There  was  a  terrific  crash 
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at  the  door.  Four  German  officers,  who 
had  come  in  a  motor,  pointed  their  re- 
volvers and  asked  for  wine.  They  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  drinking.  We  had  a 
fearful  fright  after  dinner.  An  officer, 
followed  by  a  soldier,  came  to  ask  us 
where  the  cure  was,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  us  because  we  could  not  tell  him. 
Miss  MacMahon  had  to  lead  him  to  the 
rector's  house,  with  a  revolver  pointed 
at  her  back  all  the  way.  The  houses  on 
either  side  are  burning.  The  nuns  asked 
the  German  officers  if  they  would  spare 
the  convent.    They  laughed  and  said  they 


would  make  it  a  cemetery  for  their  dead. 
They  took  away  the  wounded,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  gone  the  nuns  woke  us 
up,  and  we  started  out,  following  all  the 
back  roads. 


A  postcard  has  been  received  from 
Miss  Agnes  HoUiday,  daughter  of  a 
Hammersmith  builder,  who  is  at  a  con- 
vent school  near  Liege,  in  which  she 
states  that  on  Tuesday  night  last  "  the 
convent  was  full  of  German  soldiers,  to 
whom  we  spoke.  At  Fouron  they  have 
had  a  terrible  time." 


War-Time  Scenes  in  Rouen 


[From  The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1914.] 


The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a 
letter  just  received  in  New  York  by  a  French 
lady's  maid  from  her  sister  at  Rouen,  and 
gives  the  point  of  view  of  the  modest  labor- 
ing classes  in  France: 

ROUEN,  Aug.  21,  1914. 

MY  Dear  Sister  Henriette: 
If  I  judge  according  to  our 
impatience  to  get  your  news,  I 
understand  you  are  anxious 
for  ours.  I  hope  that  you  made  a  good 
voyage  and  that  nothing  disagreeable 
has  happened  to  you  during  the  journey. 
There  is  a  little  change  in  life  in  Rouen. 
Numerous  factories  are  closed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  men  are  gone  to  war, 
and  women  are  powerless  to  operate  the 
machinery.  As  for  me,  the  sewing  is  still 
going  a  little,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  last  long.  Business  stops  little  by 
little;  the  most  of  the  stores  are  closing, 
which  gives  the  city  a  sad  appearance. 
Per  contra,  there  is  a  big  bustle  in  and 
around  the  railroad  station  of  the  Rue 
Verte.  Hundreds  of  persons  stand  on 
the  square  near  the  station,  to  assist  the 
passing  of  the  English  troops  on  their 
way  to  Paris;  they  are  acclaimed  by  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  la  France !  "    "  Vive  I'An- 


gleterre !  "    "  Down    with    Germany    and 
the  barbarians!  " 

Numerous  trains  bring  hundreds  of 
young  wounded  English,  French,  and 
Belgian  soldiers.  Many  offices  of  the 
Red  Cross  are  settled  in  the  largest  hotels 
of  the  city.  Many  citizens  have  asked  to 
take  some  of  the  wounded  into  their 
homes.  We  are  going  to  have  several  of 
them  at  our  home.  Mother  is  already 
preparing  two  rooms.  She  has  moved 
Lili's  bed  into  the  kitchen.  As  for  us, 
we  are  going  to  sleep  in  the  armchairs. 
Lili  talks  of  the  war  like  a  grown-up 
person,  and  so  seriously !  She  also 
wants  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  She 
will  divert  them.  She  made  dresses  for 
all  her  dolls  and  put  them  to  bed.  She 
set  on  the  table  all  the  history  books  to 
interest  the  soldiers.  Of  course  she  will 
do  the  reading  herself.  Then  she  col- 
lected all  the  pieces  of  old  sheets  to  make 
some  lint  out  of  them,  but  she  will  do 
that  in  the  kitchen  when  the  wounded  are 
sleeping,  so  as  not  to  worry  them.  If 
you  were  in  Rouen  now  you  would  be 
proud  of  your  god-child.  Mama'n  had  to 
have  made  for  her  a  big  white  table  "  for 
nurse."     She  goes  to  school  every  day, 
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and  I  promised  that  I  would  take  her 
with  me  this  afternoon  to  see  an  Engflish 
warship  which  arrived  in  the  Seine  yes- 
terday. It  seems  that  the  ship  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture  by  the  Germans, 
but  I  cannot  give  you  much  information. 
We  don't  have  any  news  from  our  own 
soldiers.  I  do  not  know  where  father  is. 
Grcorge  and  Maurice  must  be  artillery- 
men in  Belfort.  Jeanne  and  Helene  are 
in  despair,  thinking  of  their  husbands. 
Maurice's  baby  is  always  so  sweet;  he 
does  not  suspect  that  his  father  is  at 
war.  Our  aunt  has  no  news  from  Leon, 
Andre,  and  Joseph. 

This  is  all  the  news.     I  hope  that  my 
letter  will  reach  you.    Do  not  worry.  But 


if  the  Germans  arrive  in  Rouen  they  will 
find  somebody  to  receive  them.  If  the 
men  are  not  strong  enough  the  women 
will  help  them. 

For  my  share  I  would  like  to  kill  one 
of  them,  and  it  is  the  Kaiser  himself;  I 
assure  you  that  I  would  do  it  gladly.  My 
dear  Henriette,  I  say  "au  revoir "  to 
you  today. 

Maman   and  Lili  send  you  their  best 
kisses.    A  big  kiss  from  your  fragile 
MADELEINE. 

P.  S. — It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  am  al- 
ways so  cheerful  and  contented.  It  hap- 
pens sometimes  that  I  can  make  Jeanne 
and  Helene  forget,  and  I  give  them  a 
little  hope. 


"It  Is  for  Us  and  for  France" 


[From  The  New  York  Sun.] 


LONDON,  Oct.  14. — To  those  who  believe, 
aa  Germans  would  have  the  tcorld  believe, 
that  the  French  Xation  is  decadent,  fit  only 
to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  following  letter,  simple  as  any  letter 
can  be,  yet  full  of  the  Spartanlike  qualities 
that  even  a  German  must  admire,  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration. 

It  xcas  written  to  a  French  soldier  by  his 
sister.  The  soldier  showed  it  to  his  officer, 
u-ho  teas  so  pleased  that  he  had  it  pub- 
lished anonymously  for  the  troops.  One  of 
the  men  at  the  front  has  sent  the  letter  to 
The  Times.     A  translation  of  it  follows: 

Sept.  4,  1914. 

MY    dear    Edward:     I    hear    that 
Charles    and    Lucien    died    on 
Aug.  28;    Eugene  is  very  badly 
wounded;    Louis  and  Jean  are 
dead  also.    Rose  has  disappeared. 

Mamma  weeps.  She  says  that  you  are 
strong,  and  begs  you  to  go  to  avenge 
them. 

I  hope  your  officers  will  not  refuse  you 


permission.     Jean    had    the    Legion    of 
Honor;  succeed  him  in  this. 

Of  the  eleven  of  us  who  went  to  the 
war  eight  are  dead.  My  dear  brother, 
do  your  duty,  whatever  is  asked  of  you. 
God  gave  you  your  life,  and  He  has  the 
right  to  take  it  back;  that  is  what 
mamma  says. 

We  embrace  you  with  all  our  heart  and 
long  to  see  you  again. 

The  Prussians  are  here.  Young  Jou- 
don  is  dead;  they  have  pillaged  every- 
thing. I  have  come  back  from  Gerber- 
villers,  which  is  destroyed.     The  brutes! 

Now,  my  dear  brother,  make  the  sac- 
rifice of  your  life.  We  have  hope  of 
seeing  you  again,  for  something  gives 
me  a  presentiment  and  tells  me  to  hope. 

We   embrace   you    in    all   our   hearts. 
Adieu  and  au  revoir,  if  God  permits. 
THY   SISTER. 

It  is  for  us  and  for  France. 

Think  of  your  brothers  and  of  grand- 
father in  '70. 


Chant  of  Hate  Against  England" 

How  Ernst  Lissauer's  Lines  Were  "  Sung  to  Pieces  "  in  Germany. 


[From  The  Easier  Nachrlchten.] 


The  ever-increasing  hatred  in  Oermany 
against  England  and  the  constantly  dimin- 
ishing bitterness  expressed  in  German  cir- 
cles toward  the  French  is  commented  upon 
at  considerable  length  by  the  Easier  Nach- 
richten,  one  of  the  leading  German  news- 
papers of  Switzerland,  which  publishes  ex- 
cerpts of  utteratices  of  leading  Germans  to 
illustrate  its  deductions.  The  Swiss  paper's 
article   follows: 

IT   pays  to  take  a  birdseye  view  of 
a    phenomenon    which,    in    a    most 
interesting     fashion,     is     becoming 
more  and  more  apparent:   the   in- 
crease    of     the     German     hatred 
against  Englishmen  and  the  diminution 
of     the     German     hatred     against     the 
Frenchmen. 

The  most  eloquent  examples  of  this 
white-hot  wrath  against  the  English  are 
the  now  well-known  army  orders  of  the 
Bavarian  Crown  Prince,  Rupprecht. 
Under  date  of  Oct.  29  the  text  of  the 
first  order  was  made  public.     It  reads: 

Soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Army '.  We  have 
now  the  good  luck  to  have  also  the  Eng- 
lishmen opposite  us  on  our  front,  troops 
of  that  race  whose  envy  was  at  worlc  for 
years  to  surround  us  with  a  ring  of  foes 
and  to  throttle  us.  That  race  especially 
we  have  to  thanl<  for  this  war.  Therefore, 
when  now  the  order  is  given  to  attack  this 
foe,  practice  retribution  for  their  hostile 
treachery  and  for  the  many  heavy  sacri- 
fices !  Show  them  that  the  Germans  are 
not  so  easily  to  be  wiped  out  of  history. 
Show  them  that,  with  German  blows  of  a 
special  kind.  (Mit  deutsche  Hiebe  von 
ganz  besouderer  Art!)  Here  is  the  op- 
ponent who  most  blocks  a  restoration  of 
the  (Drauf.)  peace.    Up  and  at  him! 

RUPPRECHT. 

Under  date  of  Nov.  11  an  order  of  simi- 
lar purport  issued  by  the  same  army  com- 
mander was  made  public: 


Soldiers!  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
are  upon  you.  It  is  now  Imperative  that 
In  the  battle  with  our  most  hated  foe  we 
shall  not  grow  numb,  and  that  we  shall 
at  last  break  his  arrogance.  Already  he 
Is  growing  pliable,  (mtirbe.)  Numerous 
officers  and  men  have  surrendered  volun- 
tarily, but  the  great  decisive  blow  is  still 
to  be  struck.  Therefore  you  must  perse- 
vere to  the  end.  The  enemy  must  be 
downed ;  you  must  not  let  him  loose  from 
your  teeth.  (Ihr  musst  ihn  nicht  aus  den 
Zahnen  lessen.)  We  must,  will  and 
shall  conquer ! 

At  the  same  time  the  Bavarian  Crown 
Prince  had  the  "  Song  of  Hate  Against 
England"  of  Ernst  Lissauer  distributed 
among  the  troops  as  an  army  order. 
This  poem,  which  was  issued  as  early 
as  Sept.  1  in  the  "  Kultur-Beitragen," 
published  by  R.  Dammert  in  Berlin, 
reads  in  full: 

HASSGESANG  GEGEN  ENGLAND. 
Was  schiert  uns  Russe  und  Franzos'? 
Schuss  wider  Schuss  und  Stoss  um  Stoss, 
Wir  lieben  sie  nicht, 
Wir  hassen  sie  nicht, 

Wir  schiitzen  Weichsel  und  Wasgaupass, 
Wir  haben  nur  einen  einzigen  Hass, 
Wir  lieben  vereint,  wir  hassen  vereint, 
Wir  haben  nur  einen  einzigen  Feind : 
Denn  ihr  alle  wisst,  denn  ihr  alle  wisst, 
Er  sitzt  geduckt  hinter  der  grauen  Flut, 
Voll  Neid,  voll  Wut,  voll  Schlaue,  voll  List. 
Durch  Wasser  getrennt.  die  sind  dicker  als 

Blut. 
Wir  wollen  treten  in  ein  Gericht, 
Einen    Schwur    zu    schworen,    Gesicht    In 

Gesicht. 
Einen  Schwur  von  Erz,  den  verblast  kein 

Wind, 
Einen  Schwur  fiir  Kind  und  fiir  Kindes- 

kind, 
Vernehmt  das  Wort,  sagt  nach  das  Wort, 
Es    waizt    sich    durch    ganz    Deutschland 

fort: 
Wir  wollen  nicht  lassen  von  unserem  Hass, 
Wir  haben  alle  nur  einen  Hass,* 
Wir  lieben  vereint,  wir  hassen  vereint, 
Wir  haben  alle  nur  einen  Feind : 
ENGLAND ! 
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In  der  BordkaJUte,  im  Felersaal. 
Sasaen    Schiffaofflziere   beim    Llebesmahl, 
WIe  ein  Sftbelhieb,  wie  ein  Seerelschwung, 
Einer   riss  Ki-tissend   empor  den   Trunk, 
Knapp  hinknallend  wie  Ruderschlag, 
Drel  Worte  sprach  er:  "  Auf  den  Tag!" 
Wem  gait  das   Olas? 
Sie  batten   alle  nur  einen   Hass. 
Wer  war   gemelnt? 
Sie  batten   alle   nur  einen   Feind : 
ENGLAND ! 

Nimm  du  die  VOlker  der  Erde  in  Sold, 
Baue  Willie  aus  Barren  von  Qold. 
Bedecke  die  Meerflut  mit  Bug  bei  Bug, 
Du   recbnetest   klug,   doch   nlcbt  klug  ge- 

nug. 
Was    schiert    uns    Russe    und    Franzes'  ! 
Schuss  wider  Sehuss,  und  Stnss  um  Stoss. 
Wir  kSmpfen  den  Kampf  mit  Bronze  und 

Stahl 
Und  schliessen   Frieden  irgend  cinmal, 
Dlcb    werden    wir     Hassen     mit    langem 

Hass. 
Wir    werden    nicht    lassen    von    unserem 

Hass, 
Hass  zu  Wasser  und  Hass  zu  Land, 
Hass  des  Hauptes   und   Hass  der   Hand, 
Hass  der  HSmmer  und  Hass  der  Kronen, 
Drosselnder    Hass    von    siebzig    Millionen. 
Sie  lieben  vereint,   sie  hassen  vereint, 
Sie  alle  haben  nur  einen   Feind : 
ENGLAND ! 


[Following  is  a  translation  of  the  song 
by  Barbara  Henderson,  appearing  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  Oct.  15,  1914:] 

French  and  Russian,   they  matter  not. 
A  blow  for  a  blow  and  a  shot  for  a  shot ! 
We   love   them   not,   we  hate   them  not. 
We  hold   the  Weichsel   and   Vosges   gate. 
We  have  but  one  and  only  hate, 
We  loTfi  as  one,   we  hate  as  one, 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone. 
He  is  known  to  you  all.   he  is  known  to 

you  all. 
He  crouches  behind  the  dark  gray  flood, 
Full   of  envy,   of  rage,  of  craft,   of  gall. 
Cut  off  by   waves  that  are  thicker  than 

blood. 
Come,  let  us  stand  at  the  Judgment  Place, 
An  oath  to  swear  to,   face  to  face. 
An  oath  of  bronze  no  wind  can  shake. 
An   oath   for   our   sons   and   their   sons   to 

take. 
Come,   hear  the  word,   repeat  the  word. 
Throughout      the      Fatherland      make     It 

heard. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 
We  have  all  but  a  single  hate. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND ! 


In    the    Captain's    Mess,     in     the    banquet 
hall. 

Sat  feasting  the  officers,  one  and  all. 

Like  a   sabre  blow,    like  the  swing  of  a 
sail. 

One  seized  his  glass  and  held  high  to  hail : 

Sharp-snapped  like  the  stroke  of  a   rud- 
der's play. 

Spoke  three  words  only :  "  To  the  Day !" 

Whose  glass   this   fate? 

They  had  all  but  a  single  hate. 

Wlio  was  thus  known? 

They  had  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
BNOLANDl 

Take  you  the  folk  of  the  Earth  in  pay. 
With  bars  of  gold  your  ramparts  lay. 
Bedeck   the   ocean    with   bow   on    bow. 
Ye  reckon  well,  but  not  well  enough  now. 
French   and    Russian,    they-matter   not, 
A  blow  for  a  blow,   a  shot  for  a  shot. 
We  fight  the  battle  with  bronze  and  steel. 
And   the  time  that  is  coming   Peace  will 

seal. 
You  we  will  hate  with  a  Iksting  hate. 
We    will   never   forego   our   hate. 
Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land. 
Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand. 
Hate    of    the    hammer    and    hate    of    the 

crown. 
Hate  of  seventy   millions   choking  down. 
We  love  as  one.   we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND ! 

This  poem,  according  to  the  Tagliche 
Rundschau,  has  already  had  the  fate  of 
every  folksong — the  version  of  it  that 
was  circulated  among  the  Bavarian 
troops  lacks  the  middle  stanza  and  has 
in  other  ways  also  been  "  sung  to 
pieces."  But  it  has  also  been  worked 
over  artistically.  The  Chemnitz  Direc- 
tor of  Church  Music,  Prof.  Mayerhoff, 
has  set  the  "  Chant  of  Hate  Against 
England"  to  music  for  male  voices. 
The  song  was  rendered  publicly  at  a 
great  meeting  in  a  concert  in  the  Al- 
berthalle  at  Leipsic,  and  was  taken  up 
in  roaring  chorus  by  the  audience.  The 
composer  himself  accompanied  his  com- 
position on  the  piano. 

As  can  be  seen,  therefore,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  song  and  its  sentiment  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Bavaria.  It 
extends  throughout  the  entire  empire. 
Of  hundreds  of  voices  in  the  press,  let 
us  mention  only  one.     Councilor  of  Jus- 
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tice  Eschenbach  of  Berlin,  in  the  Neue 
Gesellschaftliche  Korrespondenz  writes: 

To  honor  our  immortal  heroes  of 
Tsing-tau,  and  for  the  eternal  shame  and 
reproach  of  the  scoundrel  nations,  Japan 
and  England,  I  propose  the  following : 
Let  the  entire  German  press  scorn  In  the 
next  fourteen  days  to  permit  the  words 
"  Englishmen"  or  "  Japanese"  to  appear 
in  its  columns  and  before  the  eyes  of  our 
people  and  of  the  entire  civilized  world; 
but  instead,  and  invariably,  let  the  word 
"  Morder  "  (murderers)  be  used  for 
"  Englishmen"  and  the  word  "  Raubmor- 
der"  (highway  assassins)  for  "  Japan- 
ese." For  no  other  name  will  there  be 
hereafter  among  us  for  these  greatest 
Bcoundrels  of  history.  Thereby  care  will 
be  taken  both  for  the  present  throughout 
the  world  as  far  as  the  German  language 
Is  heard  and  the  results  of  the  German 
spirit  are  known,  and  also  for  future  his- 
torians, that  the  proper  point  of  view 
shall  be  given  throughout  eternity  for  the 
condemnation  of  these  murderous  gangs 
accursed  of  God. 

How  different  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Germans  toward  the   French! 

From  a  trench  on  the  Aisne  the  fol- 
lowing was  written  to  the  Heidelber- 
ger  Zeitung: 

Four  hundred  meters  from  where  we  lie, 
likewise  intrenched,  lie  these  wretched 
Englishmen,  toward  whom  our  people  feel 
a  holy  fury,  while  they  regard  the  bat- 
tle with  the  Frenchmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  as  a  member  of  a  univer- 
sity student  corps  regards  an  honorable 
duel.     I,  too,  am  entirely  of  that  view. 

The  well-known  psychologist,  Prof. 
W.  Hellpach  of  Karlsruhe,  writes  to 
the   Berliner  Tageblatt  from  the  field: 

The  German  soldier,  too,  does  not  hate 
the  French  people.  Indeed,  no  one  hates 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  phe- 
nomena of  this  war — our  inner  relation 
to  France.  Daily  and  hourly  we  hear 
words  of  disgust  concerning  the  Rus- 
sians, see  gestures  of  hatred  against  the 
Britons — but  toward  France  there  is  ex- 
pressed amid  all  purely  warlike  antago- 
nism a  sort  of  sympathy  resembling  al- 
most a  smiling  love  for  a  naughty  child 
which  one  feels  obliged  to  punish  because 


it    has    been    guilty    of    stupid    but    very 
serious  misbehavior. 

We  must  force  France  to  Its  knees — 
perhaps  more  completely  than  any  of  our 
other  foes — but  every  one  seems  to  hope 
that  after  this,  after  this  last  lesson, 
France  will  come  to  her  senses  and  con- 
clude a  real  peace  with  her  German 
neighbor.  Even  among  the  common  mt-n 
in  our  ranks  there  has  developed  almost 
plant  like  a  certain  realization  of  a  com- 
mon duty  of  these  two  nations,  a  feel- 
ing of  certain  virtues  which  they,  com- 
plementing one  another,  can  preserve  only 
by  co-operation.  But  for  the  cultured 
ones  among  us,  the  idea  of  a  hereditary 
feud  has  given  way  to  a  clear  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  a  middle  European  Con- 
tinental culture,  supported  by  German, 
Austrian,  and  French  genius  in  common, 
and  that  the  preservation,  development, 
and  continuation  thereof  as  against  a 
hasty  and  superficial  Anglization  must 
be  the  task  of  the  future.  All,  all  now 
learn  through  experience  that  this  mat- 
ter with  France  is  a  woe  of  civilization 
(kulturjammer),  and  that  now  at  last  it 
is  going  to  change,  that  it  could  change, 
if— 

In    the    same    newspaper    the    Berlin 
National       Economist,      Prof.       Werner 

Sombart,  writes: 

Against  France  we  probably  experience 
the  least  aversion  or  hatred.  At  bottom 
we  have  really  nothing  *'  against  the 
Frenchmen,"  but  they  have  a  great  deal 
against  us.  But  we  find  them,  in  spite 
of  their  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Germans 
(which  we  honor  and  respect)  chivalrous 
antagonists,  who  in  their  wrath  of  battle 
are  certainly  quite  our  peers;  and  in 
them,  we  find,  there  is  far  more  force 
and  will  for  victory  than  we  were  in  the 
beginning  wont  to  believe.  They  die  for 
their  fatherland,  and  their  final  reason 
for  fighting  is  after  all  an  ideal  one,  the 
faith  in  the  glory  and  greatness  of  a 
super-individual,  the  self-sacrifice  to  a 
whole  that  is  higher  than  the  personal. 
Thus,  at  least,  does  that  France  stand 
opposed  to  us,  that  is  fighting  for  its  ex- 
istence  in   the   trenches   along   the   Aisne. 

With  the  rabble  that  shouts  "  S.  bas  la 
guerre"  in  Paris,  we  need  reckon  jus: 
as  little  as  with  the  rather  doubtful  cit- 
izens that  constitute  the  immediate  Gov- 
ernment of  France  and  whose  heroism 
feems    to    show    great    rents    these    days. 


** CHANT    OF    HATE    AGAINST    ENGLAND** 
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Yt»,  for  the  heroic  race  of  Frenchmen 
we  feel  almost  a  sort  of  pity,  as  with  a 
noble  wild  game  of  the  forest,  wounded 
unto  death.  And  this  pity  finds  expres- 
sion in  wistful  sympathy  when  we  think 
of  the  quixotic  strain  in  this  wrestling 
with  an  overwhelming  foe.  when  we  see 
the  childlike  faith  with  which  the  peo- 
ple have  grasped  at  every  unpluiisible 
hope  of  rescue  from  Its  anguish  of  death 
and  still  grasps  at  It,  as  a  drowning  man 
grasps  at  a  wisp  of  straw.  Don  Qui- 
xote still  remains  the  "  noble  knight" 
for  whom— ^If  he  appears  In  the  age  of 
firearms — we  still  fire  three  salvus  of 
honor  over  his   grave. 

And  then,  when  we  mention  the  word 
"  France,"  there  arise  all  the  memories 
of  the  Imperishable  cultural  values  which 
its  people  have  given  to  us.  I  believe 
that  there  are  many,  very  many  among 
us,  who  In  their  hearts  hope  that  ^nere 
may  once  again  be  something  like  a  co- 
operative understanding  and  Journeyin.T 
together  of  Germans  and  Frenchmen, 
even  if  in  a  distant  future  which  the 
youngest  among  us  will  probably  not  live 
to  see — an  agreement  which  through  a 
union  of  German  and  French  elements 
of  culture  will  promise  vast  achievements 
for  the  purposes  of  humanity.  In  the 
last  analysis — for  that  has  In  these  very 
days  been  more  frequently  expressed— 
these  two  nations  belong  together ;  they 
are  of  equal  worth,  of  equal  spirit,  of 
equal  fineness,  and  yet  so  different  that 
they  can  give  each  other  infinitely  much. 


Just  as  has  the  hate  against  England, 
so  has  this  friendship  for  France  found 
poetic  expression.  Iti  the  Hamburger 
Kriegsblatt  we  read  a  poem  by  Wilhelm 
Hohne,  the  final  stanza  of  which  reads : 

Ma    pauvre   France !     Wann    siehst  du   ea 

ein 
Dass     all     delne     BUndnisse     Trug     und 

Schein? 
Was  melnst   du,   wilrst   du   mit  dem   ver- 

eint, 
Der  dich  niederringt  heute— ein  ehrllcher 

Feind  : 
Auf    "  Deutsche    Treue"    da    kiinntest    du 

zUhlen ! 
Mlt   uns    im    Bund    kdnnt'st   der   Welt   du 

befehlen. 
Dem    Briten,    dem    Russen.    dem    Aslatcn ! 
Deutschland    hat    nie    einen    Freund    ver- 

raten ! 

(Translation.) 

Ma    pauvre    France,    when    wilt    thou    see 

That  all   thy   allies  are  cheating   thee? 

What,  though  if  thou  with  him  wouldst 
go 

Who  now  overwhelms  thee — an  honest 
foe  I 

On  German  faith  thou  couldst  reckon 
sure; 

With  us,  thou  couldst  rule  the  world  se- 
cure. 

The  Briton,  the  Russian,  the  Asian,  bend. 

Germany  has  never  betrayed  a  friend  : 
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ANSWERING    THE    "CHANT    OF    HATE." 

By  BEATRICE  M.   BARRY. 


FRENCH    and   Russian,    they    matter    not, 
For  England  only  your  wrath  is  hot; 
But  little  Belgium  is  so  small 
You  never  mentioned  her  at  all— 
Or  did  her  graveyards,  yawning  deep, 
Whisper   that  silence  was  discreet? 

For    Belgium    is    waste !      Ay,     Belgium    is 
waste ! 

She  welters  in  the  blood  of  her  sons. 
And  the  ruins  that  fill  the  little  place 

Speak  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Huns. 
"  Come,  let  us  stand  at  the  Judgment  place," 
German  an3   Belgian,   face  to  face. 
What  can  you  say?     What  can  you  do? 
What  will   history   say  of   you? 
For  even  the  Hun  can  only  say 
That  little  Belgium  lay  in   his  way. 
Is  there  no  reckoning  you  must  pay? 
What  of  the  Justice  of  that   "Day  "? 
Belgium  one  voice — Belgium  one  cry 
Shrieking  her  wrongs,   inflicted  by 
GERMANY! 

In  her  ruined  homesteads,  her  trampled  fields. 
You  have  taken  your  toll,  you  have  set  your 

seal ; 
Her  women  are  homeless,  her  men  are  dead. 
Her  children  pitifully  cry  for  bread ; 
Perchance    they    will    drink    with    you—"  To 

the  Day  !  " 
Let  each  man  construe  it  as  he  may. 
What  shall  it  be? 

They,   too,   have  but  one  enemy;  ' 

Whose  work  is  this? 
Belgium  has  but  one  word  to  hiss— 
GERMANY! 

Take  you  the  pick  of  your  fighting  men 
Trained  in  all  warlike  arts,  and  then 
Make  of  them  all  a  ^uman  wedge 
To  break  and  shatter  your  sacred  pledge; 
You  may  fling  your  treaty  lightly  by. 
But  that  "scrap  of  paper"   will   never  die! 
It  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
It  will  survive  in  eternity. 
Truly  you  hate  with  a  lasting  hate; 
Think  you  you  will  escape  that  hate? 
"  Hate  by  water  and  hate  by   land ; 
Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand." 
Black  and  bitter  and  bad  as  sin. 
Take  you  care  lest  it  hem  you  in. 
Lest  the  hate  you  boast  of  be  yours  alone, 
And  curses,  like  chickens,  find  roost  at  home 
IN  GERMANY  1 


England  Caused  the  War 


By  T.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  German  Imperial  Chancellor. 


Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Oervian  Chancellor  at  the 
seaaion  of  the  Reichatag  in  Berlin  on  Dec.  2, 
1914: 

THE  Emperor,  who  is  absent  with 
the  army,  has  charged  me  to 
transmit  his  best  wishes  and 
cordial  g:reetings  to  the  German 
Reichstag,  with  whom  he  is  known  to  be 
united  till  death  in  the  stress  of  danger 
and  in  the  common  concern  for  the  weal 
of  the  Fatherland. 

Our  first  thought  goes  out  to  the 
Kaiser  and  the  army  and  navy — our  sol- 
diers who  are  fighting  for  the  honor  and 
greatness  of  the  empire.  Full  of  pride 
and  unshakable  confidence,  we  look  to 
them  and  to  our  Austro-Hungarian  com- 
rades in  arms,  who  are  firmly  united  to 
us,  to  fight  great  battles  with  brilliant 
bravery. 

Our  most  recent  ally  in  battle  who  has 
been  obliged  to  join  us  is  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  knows  well  that  with  the 
destruction  of  the  German  Empire  it, 
too,  would  lose  its  national  right  to  con- 
^trol  its  own  destiny.  As  our  enemies 
have  formed  a  powerful  coalition  against 
us,  they  will,  I  hope,  find  that  the  arm 
of  our  brave  allies  reaches  the  weak 
spots  in  their  world  position. 

On  Aug.  4  the  Reichstag  expressed  the 
firm  resolution  of  the  whole  people  to 
undertake  the  war  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them  and  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence to  the  utmost. 

Since  then  great  deeds  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  incomparable  gallantry 
of  our  troops  has  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.  There  we  still 
stand  firm  and  can  regard  the  future 
with  every  confidence,  but  the  enemy's 
resistance  is  not  broken. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our 
sacrifices.     The  nation  will  continue  to 


support  those  sacrifices  with  the  same 
heroism  as  hitherto,  for  we  must  and 
will  fight  to  a  successful  end  our  de- 
fensive war  for  right  and  freedom.  We 
will  then  remember  how  our  defenseless 
compatriots  in  hostile  countries  were 
maltreated  in  a  manner  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  all  civilization.  The  world  must 
learn  that  no  one  can  hurt  a  hair  on  the 
head  of  a  German  subject  with  impunity. 

It  is  evident  to  us  who  is  responsible 
for  this — the  greatest  of  all  wars.  The 
apparent  responsibility  falls  on  those  in 
Russia  who  ordered  and  carried  out  the 
mobilization  of  the  Russian  Army;  the 
real  responsibility,  however,  falls  on  the 
British  Government.  The  Cabinet  in 
London  could  have  made  the  war  im- 
possible if  it  had  without  ambiguity  de- 
clared at  Petrograd  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  allow  a  Continental  war  to  de- 
velop from  the  Austro-Servian  conflict. 

Such  a  declaration  would  also  have 
obliged  France  to  take  energetic  meas- 
ures to  restrain  Russia  from  undertaking 
warlike  operations.  Then  our  action  as 
mediators  between  Petrograd  and  Vienna 
would  have  been  successful,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  war. 

But  Great  Britain  did  not  act  thus. 
Great  Britain  was  aware  of  the  belli- 
cose machinations  of  the  partly  irre- 
sponsible but  powerful  group  around  the 
Czar.  She  saw  how  the  ball  was  roll- 
ing, but  placed  no  obstacle  in  its  path. 
In  spite  of  all  its  assurances  of  peace 
London  informed  Petrograd  that  Great 
Britain  was  on  the  side  of  France  and, 
consequently,  on  the  side  of  Russia. 

The  Cabinet  of  London  allowed  this 
monstrous  worldwide  war  to  come  about 
hoping,  with  the  help  of  the  Entente, 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  England's 
greatest    European    competitor    in    the 
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markets  of  the  world.  Therefore,  Eng- 
land and  Russia  have  before  God  and 
men  the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe 
which  has  fallen  upon  Europe.  Belgian 
neutrality,  which  England  pretended  to 
defend,  was  nothing  but  a  disguise. 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  2  we  informed 
Brussels  that  we  were  obliged,  in  the  in- 
terest of  self-defense  and  in  consequence 
of  the  war  plans  of  France,  which  were 
known  to  us,  to  march  through  Belgium, 
but  already,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  Aug,  2,  before  anything  of  our  ac- 
tion in  Brussels  could  have  been  known 
in  London,  the  British  Government  prom- 
ised France  unconditional  assistance  in 
case  the  German  fleet  should  attack  the 
French  coast.  Nothing  was  said  about 
Belgium  neutrality. 

How  can  England  maintain  that  she 
drew  the  sword  because  we  violated  Bel- 
gian neutrality?  How  could  the  British 
statesmen,  whose  past  is  well  known, 
speak  at  all  of  Belgian  neutrality? 
When,  on  Aug.  4,  I  spoke  of  the  wrong 
which  we  were  committing  with  our 
march  into  Belgium  it  was  not  yet  es- 
tablished whether  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  the  last  moment  would  not  de- 
sire to  spare  the  country  and  retire  un- 
der protest  to  Antwerp.  For  military 
reasons  I  cannot  go  into  whether  there 
was  the  possibility  of  such  a  develop- 
ment on  Aug.  4. 

As  to  the  guilt  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, many  indications  were  already 
known  at  that  time,  but  there  were  no 
positive  and  written  proofs.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  demonstrated  by  docu- 
ments found  in  Brussels  how  the  Bel- 
gians surrendered  their  neutrality  to 
England  the  entire  world  knows  two 
facts. 

One  is  that  when  our  troops  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  3-Augi  4  entered  Belgian 
territory  they  were  on  the  ground  of  a 
State  which  had  given  up  its  neutrality 
long  ago.  The  other  is  that,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which 
she  had  herself  undermined,  did  England 
declare  war  on  us,  but  because  she  be- 
lieved that  she  would  be  able  to  master 
us  with  the  help  of  two  great  Continental 
powers. 


Since  Aug.  2,  since  her  promise  to  as- 
sist France,  England  was  no  longer  neu- 
tral, and  was  actually  at  war  with  us, 
and  the  argument  that  the  declaration 
of  war  was  a  sequel  to  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  is  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  play-acting  performed  to  mystify  the 
English  people  and  neutral  States. 

Now  that  the  Anglo-Belgian  war  plans 
are  unveiled  in  their  smallest  details,  the 
policy  of  British  statesmen  is  branded 
before  the  tribunal  of  history  for  all 
time. 

But  British  diplomacy  went  further. 
At  England's  request  Japan  snatches 
away  heroic  Kiao-Chau  and  violates  the 
neutrality  of  China.  Has  England  inter- 
fered in  this  violation  of  neutrality?  Hcs 
England  shown  a  care  for  neutral  States 
in  this  case? 

When,  five  years  ago,  I  was  called  to 
office  the  Triple  Alliance  was  opposed 
by  a  firmly  united  Entente.  England's 
work  was  designed  to  serve  the  known 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  which 
means  in  plain  German  that  the  principle, 
followed  for  centuries  by  British  policy 
and  directed  against  the  strongest  Con- 
tinental power,  should  find  its  strongest 
tool  in  the  Triple  Entente.  This  proves 
from  the  beginning  the  aggressive  char- 
acter of  the  Entente  toward  the  plainly 
defensive  tendencies  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. 

This  was  the  germ  of  the  forcible  ex- 
plosion. German  policy  was  obliged  to 
try  to  avert  the  danger  of  war  by  an  un-^ 
derstanding  with  the  individual  powers 
of  the  Entente.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  obliged  to  strengthen  her  defensive 
forces  so  that  she  should  be  prepared  if 
war  should  come  all  the  same.  We  did 
both.  In  France  we  always  encountered 
ideas  of  revanche  felt  by  ambitious  poli- 
ticians. With  Russia  some  agreements 
were  concluded,  but  Russia's  firm  alli- 
ance with  France,  her  antagonism  to  us 
and  our  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  her  Pan- 
Slavistic  desire  for  power,  her  artificial 
, hatred  for  Germany,  made  it  impossible 
to  conclude  an  agreement  which  in  the 
case  of  a  political  crisis  would,  exclude 
the  danger  of  war. 

England  was  comparatively  free.    Here 
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the  best  attempt  at  an  understanding 
could  be  made  which  would  have  effec- 
tively guaranteed  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  acted  accordingly.  The  way  was  nar- 
row, which  I  knew  well.  For  decades  the 
British  insular  intellect  has  been  evolv- 
ing the  political  principle,  the  dogma  that 
the  arbitrament  of  the  world  is  due  to 
England,  which  she  can  only  maintain 
by  undisputed  supremacy  on  the  sea  and 
the  much-quoted  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent. 

I  never  hoped  to  break  the  old  prin- 
ciple by  persuasion.  What  I  believe  pos- 
sible was  that  the  growing  power  of  Ger- 
many and  the  growing  danger  of  war 
could  be  made  to  compel  England  to  per- 
ceive that  this  old  principle  was  untena- 
ble and  unpractical,  and  that  a  peaceable 
arrangement  with  Germany  was  prefer- 
able, but  that  dogma  always  paralyzed 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding.  After 
the  crisis  of  1911  public  opinion  forced 
British  rulers  to  a  rapprochement  to- 
ward Germany.  By  wearisome  work  an 
understanding  was  finally  reached  in  dif- 
ferent disputed  questions  of  economic 
interest  which  related  to  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor.  This  understanding  should  have 
diminished  possible  political  friction  if 
the  free  development  of  our  strength 
were  not  impeded.  Both  peoples  had  suf- 
ficient space  to  measure  their  strength  in 
peaceful  competition. 

This  was  the  principle  always  upheld 
by  German  policy.  But  while  we  were 
negotiating  England  was  always  think- 
ing of  strengthening  her  relations  with 
Russia  and  France.  The  decisive  factor 
was  that  more  binding  military  agree- 
ments for  the  case  eventually  of  a  Con- 
tinental war  were  concluded  outside  the 
political  sphere.  England  negotiated,  if 
possible,  secretly.  If  anything  leaked 
out  of  importance  is  was  minimized  in 
press  and  Parliament.  It  could  not  be 
concealed  from  us.  The  whole  situation 
was  as  follows: 

England  was  willing  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  us  in  individual  ques- 
tions, but  the  first  principle  always  was 
that  Germany's  free  development  of 
strength  must  be  checked  by  the  balance 
of  power. 


We  did  not  fail  to  warn  the  British 
Government.  As  recently  as  the  begin- 
ning of  July  I  notified  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  we  knew  of  the  secret  naval 
negotiations  with  Russia  concerning  the 
Naval  Convention.  I  pointed  out  the  seri- 
ous danger  which  British  policy  meant 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  fortnight 
later  what  I  predicted  occurred.  When 
war  had  broken  out  England  dropped  her 
disguise.  She  loudly  announced  that  she 
would  fight  till  Germany  was  conquered 
in  an  economical  and  military  sense.  We 
have  only  one  answer.  Germany  cannot 
be  destroyed.  As  her  military  strength 
has  stood  the  test  so  has  her  financial 
strength. 

Look  at  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  unemployed.  The  unemployed  of  yes- 
terday are  the  army  of  today — their 
spirit  is  that  of  the  soldier  of  yesterday 
and  of  today — the  one  spirit  that  ani- 
mates us  all. 

When  this  spirit,  this  moral  greatness 
of  the  people,  when  the  proved  heroism 
of  our  troops  is  called  by  our  enemies 
militarism,  if  they  call  us  Huns  and  bar- 
barians, we  can  be  proud  enough  and 
need  not  worry.  This  wonderful  spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  this 
unprecedented  unity,  must  and  will  be 
victorious.  When  a  glorious  and  happy 
peace  is  concluded  we  will  maintain  this 
spirit  as  the  holiest  legacy  of  this  terri- 
ble and  serious  and  great  time.  I  repeat 
the  words  of  the  Emperor: 

"  I  know  no  parties.  I  know  only  Ger- 
mans. When  the  war  is  ended  parties 
will  return  without  parties,  without  a 
political  fight.  There  is  no  political 
life,  not  even  for  the  freest  and  most 
united  people," 

Many  seats  are  vacant  here.  Where 
are  their  holders?  You  know.  There 
is  the  vacant  seat  of  Herr  Frank,  (So- 
cialist member;)  but  he  will  return  no 
more.  The  spirit  of  cheerful  self-sacri- 
fice which  animates  us  here  as  the  gruar- 
dians  of  the  people's  weal  inspires  the 
entire  people. 

Japan  joined  our  enemies  from  a  de- 
sire to  seize  as  booty  the  monument  of 
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German  culture  in  the  Far  East.    On  the  This,  then,  is  our  inspiration — our  vow! 

other  hand,   we  have  found  an  ally  in  Germany  shall  fight  on  and  continue  to 

Turkey,  as  all  the  Moslem  peoples  want  sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar  of  civiliza- 

to  throw  off  the  English  yoke  and  shat-  tion  and  progress  and  patriotism  until 

ter  the  foundations  of  England's  colonial  she  shall  have  secured  a  guarantee  from 

power.     Under  the  banner  of  our  army  all  that  none  henceforth  shall  disturb — 

and  the^lag  of  our  fleet  we  shall  con-  shall  dare  to  disturb — the  peace  of  this, 

quer.  our  German  land. 


A  SONG  OF  THE   SIEGE   GUN. 

By    KATHERINE    DRAYTON    M  AYR  ANT    SIMONS,    Jr. 


WELDED    in    the    devil-workshop    of    the 
Essen  blacksmith's  stall, 
There    conceived    and    consecrated    to 
the  nations'  final  fall, 
In  the  iron  of  my  entrails,   in  my  thews  of 

shrunken  steel, 
In  my  mighty  bore  of  barrel,  in  the  claw  of 

cleated  wheel. 
Through  the  travail  of  my  forging,  was  there 

bred  the  ancient  hate — 
Primal    blood-feud    of    the   races,    which    the 
races'  blood  must  sate ! 

You,  the  Empress  of  the  Ocean — did  your 
statesmen   ne'er   foretell 

That  your  fortresses  should  crumble  at  tno 
hot  kiss  of  my  shell? 

While  the  garnered  greed  of  ages  lay  in  leasn 
beneath  my  breast, 

Did  you  deem  an  oath  of  honor  more  than  is 
a  royal  jest? 

"While  you  slept  my  masters  labored !  In  the 
metal  of  my  frame 

Molded  they  the  mighty  promise  of  a  con- 
tinent in  flame ! 

In  the  casting  of  my  carriage,  in  the  borlngr 
of  my  sheath, 

They  have  riveted  my  armor  with  the  dor- 
mant dragon  teeth ! 

By  my  twelve-mile  range  projectile,   by  my 

weight  of  forty  tons. 
Do    I    mock    the    slender     playthings    which 

Allies  now  call  their  guns ! 
Ever  angry  and  unglutted,  when  the  rocking 

fight  is  red, 
Then   my   slogan   stirs   all   sleepers   save   the 

still  and  dreamless  dead ! 

Lo !     The  past  is  but  a  promise !     When  my 

Saturnalia  comes. 
Then  the  Saxon  stands  uncovered  to  a  march 

of  muffled  drums, 
Then  the  northern  snows  are  trampled  where 

the  Slavic  horsemen  sleep. 
And  the  Latin  women  tremble  for  their  lovers 

as  they  weep ! 
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Why  England  Fights  Germany 

By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

[Copj/ripht,  1915,  by  The  New  York  Timea  Company.} 


Bilaire  Belloc  has  for  yeara  been  among  the 
moat  prominent  of  English  writers,  his  po- 
litical' and  economic  opinions  being  widely 
quoted.  As  a  historian  he  hcu  given  special 
attention  to  the  French  Revolution,  being  the 
author  of  "  Danton,"  "  Marie  Antoinette," 
"  The  Oirondins,"  and  other  studies  which 
are  regarded  by  scholars  as  standard  works. 
Jdr.  Belloc'a  military  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence {he  served  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  of 
French  Arttllcry)  and  his  understanding  of 
htstory  have  made  him  an  acute  and  interest- 
ing chronicler  of  the  present  war.  The  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  The  New  Yobk 
Times   of   Jan.    n,   1915. 

I  SHALL  attempt  in  what  follows  to 
answer  the  question  "  Why  is  Eng- 
land at  war  with  Germany?  "  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  ques- 
tion upon  which  neutral  countries,  and 
especially  neutral  English  -  speaking 
countries,  shoula  have  a  true  answer. 
Upon  their  just  appreciation  of  Eng- 
land's position  ill  this  war  a  great  deal 
of  the  immediate  future  of  the  world 
will  depend. 

But  before  proceeding  to  answer  the 
question  directly,  we  must  get  rid  of 
certain  misconceptions. 

The  question  must  be,  as  the  French 
say,  not  only  "  put,"  but  "put  in  its  due 
proportion."  It  is  not  enough  to  an- 
swer the  question  "  Why  is  England  at 
war  with  Germany?  "  unless  we  know  to 
begin  with  what  that  event  means  to  this 
gigantic  war  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  saying  that  this 
great  war  is  not  primarily  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  at  all.  Eng- 
iand  and  Germany  are  not  the  two  chief 
combatants.  The  issue  is  not  a  victory 
to  be  achieved  by  Germany  on  the  one 
side,  or  England  upon  the  other.  The 
victory  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  g^reat 
struggle    would    not    produce    a    much 


stronger  England,  though  it  certainly 
would  produce  a  much  stronger  Ger- 
many. 

The  struggle  is  primarily  and  essen- 
tially a  struggle  between  two  conflicting 
theories  of  life  and  government,  which 
have  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  their 
theatre,  and  of  which  the  Prussians  upon 
the  one  hand,  the  French  upon  the  other, 
are  the  protagonists  and  have  been  the 
protagonists  for  now  more  than  three 
generations. 

All  human  conflicts  have  spiritual 
roots,  and  the  underlying  spiritual  forces 
which  by  their  contrast  have  led  to  this 
war  are  the  forces  of  the  old  Latin  and 
Christian  civilization,  with  its  doctrines 
of  human  equality  and  the  rest,  and  the 
North  German  reaction  against  that  tra- 
dition. Of  the  first  the  French  are  the 
guardians  and  have  always  been.  Of  the 
second  the  North  Germans  of  the  Baltic 
plain,  and  particularly  the  Prussians,  have 
been  the  exponents;  and  one  may  survey 
Europe  as  a  whole  and  say  that  the  con- 
flict spreads  through  the  minds  of  all 
Europeans,  dividing  them  between  those 
whc  would  prefer  their  posterity  to  live, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  under  the 
ancient  and  continuous  tradition  of  the 
civilization  inherited  from  Rome  or  un- 
der some  reversal  of  that  tradition. 

That  conflict  is  apparent  in  every  de- 
partment of  life;  in  the  arts,  in  the  cus- 
toms of  society,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  in  philosophy. 

The  direct,  immediate,  and  percepti- 
ble issue  of  the  struggle  is  again  some- 
thing different.  It  is  an  issue  between 
the  German-speaking  peoples  and  the 
Slav.  If  you  were  to  ask  an  acute, 
well-traveled  observer,  say  a  European 
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diplomat,  what,  at  bottom,  this  war  was, 
he  would  answer  you  thus: 

"This  war  is  an  armed  conflict  pro- 
voked by  the  German-speaking  peoples 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  against 
the  Slavs  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  It  has  been  provoked 
by  Prussia  as  leader  of  the  German 
peoples,  not  in  a  spirit  of  aggression 
but  in  a  spirit  of  self-defense.  The 
German  peoples  have  for  centuries  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  bulwark  of 
European  civilization  against  Slav  bar- 
barism. They  believe  that  the  Slav 
power  is  rapidly  getting  so  great  as 
to  be  an  immediate  peril.  They  think 
it  must  be  fought  now  or  never.  On 
this  account  Austria  was  induced  by 
Prussia  to  challenge  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment over  the   Servian  question. 

"  Either  that  challenge  would  be  ac- 
cepted, with  the  result  of  war,  or  Rus- 
sia would  give  way,  thereby  obtaining 
for  the  German  peoples  a  victory  without 
bloodshed.  And  Austria  would  proceed 
to  administrate  the  Servian  Slavs  and 
to  control  them — driving  a  wedge  into 
the  whole  Slav  power  and  rendering  it 
innocuous  for  the  future. 

"  In  this  struggle  between  Teuton  and 
Slav  France  comes  in  as  an  accessory, 
having  made  an  alliance  with  Russia 
long  ago  for  her  own  ends,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
Teuton  and  Slav.  The  German-speaking 
peoples  regret  the  interference  of 
France,  but  are  prepared  to  take  on  the 
burden  of  a  French  war  rather  than 
abandon  the  moment  for  restricting  the 
growing  power  of  the  Slav. 

"  Now,  in  all  this,"  (your  experienced 
man  with  a  wide  view  of  Europe  would 
add,)  "  England  was  not  concerned.  Her 
position  was  quite  subsidiary  in  all  this 
quarrel.  She  had  far  less  to  do  with  it 
even  than  France  had,  and  it  was  in 
every  Cabinet  of  Europe  doubted  wheth- 
er England  would  come  in  at  all.  By  the 
Prussian  Government  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  England  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  come  in.  By  the  French  it  was 
feared  in  spite  of  the  recent  relations 
between  the  two  countries  that  England 
would  remain  neutral.     And,  in  general. 


the  fact  that  England  is  at  war  at  all 
is  a  fact  on  one  side  of  the  original  quar- 
rel and  its  original  motives,  though  it  is 
a  fact  that  will  profoundly  affect  the 
progress  and  the  results  of  the  war." 

Such  a  statement  would  be  no  more 
than  the  plain  truth  as  educated  men 
know  and  see  it  in  Europe  today.  The 
entry  of  England  into  the  field  of  conflict 
was  an  entry  from  one  side.  It  did  not 
fall  into  line  with  the  general  motives 
of  the  people.  It  was,  among  all  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  a  matter  of  debate;  it 
was  decided  by  but  a  narrow  majority 
of  those  responsible  for  so  enormous  a 
decision. 

When  we  have  clearly  grasped  these 
two  fundamental  facts — first,  that  the 
war  is  not  on  its  mechanical  side  mainly 
a  war  between  England  and  Germany, 
but  mainly  a  war  between  two  contrasting 
European  and  Continental  ideals;  second- 
ly, the  correlative  fact  that  the  entry  of 
England  into  the  war  was  not  certain 
until  the  last  hour,  and  was,  when  it  was 
made,  made  only  after  doubtful  consid- 
eration and  after  a  division  among  the 
politicians,  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  her  affairs,  something  almost  acci- 
dental, as  it  were — we  can  proceed  to 
consider  the  three  causes  which  converg- 
ing were  sufficiently  strong  in  theilr 
combination  to  produce  that  result,  and 
when  we  know  what  those  three  causes 
were,  their  strength  and  the  accidents 
of  their  convergence,  at  this  moment  we 
shall  have  answered  the  question,  "  Why 
is  England  at  war  with  Germany  ?  " 

These  three  causes  are: 

1.  The  fixed  cardinal  point  for  Eng- 
lish policy  upon  which  no  English  patriot 
worthy  of  the  name  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  and  which  no  historian  with 
any  sense  of  justice  can  condemn,  to  wit, 
that  no  one,  if  England  can  help  it,  shall 
have  naval  predominance  over  the  British 
fleet,  particularly  in  the  narrow  seas. 

2.  The  effect  of  certain  undertakings, 
a  whole  network  of  diplomatic  actions, 
particularly  in  connection  with  France, 
engaged  in  by  the  English  Foreign  Office 
during  the  last  ten  years.        , 

3.  A  certain  vague  attachment  to  the 
Western,  or  Latin,  tradition  of  civiliza- 
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tion  with  its  routine  of  conventions  in 
war  and  peace,  and  particularly  of  trea- 
ties as  between  first-class  powers.  This 
tradition  was  still  sufficiently  strong  to 
act  as  a  motive  converging  with  the  two 
others  mentioned  above  to  produce  a 
sufficient  moral  stream  in  favor  of  war 
as,  though  sluggish,  to  help  to  turn  the 
scale. 

I  say  that  these  three  things  combined, 
upon  the  whole  and  doubtfully,  discov- 
ered a  sufficient  strength  between  them 
to  make  the  English  politicians,  after 
serious  hesitation  and  close  division,  de- 
termine upon  war. 

Let  me  take  them  in  their  order: 

1.  The  cardinal  point  of  statesmanship 
upon  which  all  English  foreign  policy  has 
turned  for  two  hundred  years,  that  no  one 
shall  be  more  powerful  at  sea  than  Eng- 
land, especially  upon  the  shores  of  the 
narrow  seas,  appears  to  foreigners  un- 
arguably  arrogant. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  its  nature  a  challenge 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  if  the  reader 
will  consider  a  moment  he  will  see  that 
it  is  a  challenge  to  which  modern  Eng- 
land, at  any  rate,  is  inexorably  con- 
demned. However  much  such  a  position 
may  clash  with  the  temperament  of  chiv- 
alrous and  peaceable  men — and  it  does 
clash  with  the  temperament  of  many  an 
English  statesman  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present — no  one  with  a  respect  for  his 
country,  or  paying  the  common  duty  of 
allegiance  to  it,  can  compromise  upon  the 
matter.  It  is  here  with  England  pre- 
cisely as  it  has  been  with  all  her  parallels, 
the  great  oligarchic  commercial  common- 
wealths of  the  past ;  she  lives  by  the  sea, 
and  the  closing  of  the  sea  would  be  to  her 
not  inconvenience,  but  death. 

It  is,  I  think,  this  very  sentiment  that 
England  can  live  only  on  condition  that 
the  English  fleet  is  supreme  which  has 
led  England  to  use  that  supremacy  so 
sparingly.  It  is  true  to  say  that  there 
has  been  no  force  of  so  much  superiority 
to  its  rivals  as  the  British  Navy  which  in 
all  history  has  been  used  for  such  purely 
defensive  purposes  as  the  British  Navy 
has  been  used  during  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  this  moderation  I  conceive  to  be 
due  to  a  clear  recognition  that  morally  the 


claim  to  supremacy  at  sea  is  a  challenge 
which  the  great  rival  nations  must  feel 
acutely,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to 
feel  acutely,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
be  softened  in  every  possible  way. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  that  Great 
Britain  should  brook  no  rival  at  sea  it  is 
still  more  necessary  that  such  a  rival, 
should  he  arise,  should  not  have  naval 
bases  within  striking  distance  of  her 
coast.  The  great  exception  has,  of 
course,  been  France,  and  for  two  cen- 
turies at  least  that  fact  has  molded  the 
whole  of  British  policy.  Had  Germany 
remained  a  Continental  power  and  re- 
jected maritime  ambition  that  would  still 
continue  to  mold  British  policy. 

The  French  have,  and  Europe  being 
what  it  is,  will  always  continue  to  have 
the  aptitude  for  the  sea,  the  genius  in 
mechanical  invention  and  the  super- 
abundant wealth  which  between  them  are 
the  three  factors  of  the  great  modem 
fleet.  A  lengthy  coast  line  training  mil- 
lions of  her  workers  to  a  seafaring  life, 
a  long  tradition  of  naval  families,  and 
pioneer  in  every  form  of  modern  naval 
war  from  the  armor  plate  to  the  subma- 
rine, is  the  proof  of  this,  if  proof  were 
needed. 

As  against  the  presence  of  some  part 
of  the  French  naval  power  on  an  oppos- 
ing coast  across  a  norrow  armed  water, 
the  English  Channel,  Great  Britain  pro- 
ceeded, generation  after  generation,  to 
keep  her  control  an  essentially  defensive 
naval  force.  She  did  it  upon  the  posi- 
tion that  her  military  effort,  and  there- 
fore expenditure,  should  be  slight;  that 
her  economic  as  her  other  energies 
should  be  chiefly  devoted  to  her  marine. 

And  though  the  French  in  the  moments 
of  their  greatest  prvsperity  were  able,  for 
all  their  constant  militi!,ry  effort,  to  pro- 
duce navies  that  rivaled  those  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  Great  Britain's  effort  was 
the  more  constant.  She  never  engaged 
large  bodies  of  men  in  war;  she  could 
take  advantage  of  every  French  reverse 
during  the  two  centuries  when  the  French 
were  perpetually  engaged  in  huge  Con* 
tinental  conflicts. 

Great  Britain,  in  a  word,  by  ceaseless 
vigilance    and    at    a    great    expense   of 
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energy,  managed  upon  the  whole  to  domi- 
nate one  branch  of  the  narrow  seas,  the 
channel.  Upon  the  other  branch,  the 
North  Sea,  she  felt  nearly  always  secure. 
An  exception  to  this  security  was  found 
during  the  brief  Dutch  period  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  again,  much 
more  acutely,  when  the  French  were  the 
masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  when 
Napoleon  took  control  of  the  shipbuilding 
yards  not  only  from  Brest  to  Dunkirk, 
but  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Bight  of  Heli- 
goland. 

This  presence  of  the  French  power  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Frisia,  in  particu- 
lar the  French  control  of  Antwerp,  was 
the  true  cause  of  violent  anxiety,  and 
the  no  less  violent  efforts  in  reply  which 
Britain  made  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  For  twenty-three  years  she  fought, 
with  but  two  short  intervals  of  repose, 
upon  a  dozen  nominal  pleas,  but  with  one 
plain  piece  of  statesmanship  at  the  back 
of  her  mind — that  no  one  should  control 
the  narrow  seas  against  herself. 

And  especially  that  if  she  could  not 
prevent  the  existence  in  normal  times  of 
a  very  powerful,  dangerous  French  fleet, 
rendering  her  anxious  for  one-half  of 
those  seas,  at  least  the  other  half  should 
be  free  from  such  anxiety. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  secular  deter- 
mination, successfully  maintained,  Ger- 
many began  to  build  her  new  great 
modern  fleet. 

The  German  Empire  had  a  most  un- 
questioned right  thus  to  challenge  the 
power  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  indeed 
the  most  effective  challenge  which  a 
nation  jealous  of  Britain's  commerce 
could  deliver,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  plain  policy  of  self-pres- 
ervation compelled  Britain  to  take  up 
that  challenge. 

For  the  first  time  in  three  hundred 
years  Britain  found  herself  beginning 
to  support  French  trades,  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  world. 

The  French,  for  reasons  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  England  and  with 
which  the  mass  of  the  Euglish  govern- 
ing classes  in  no  way  sympathized,  had 
maintained  for  more  than  'thirty  years 
a    determination    to   restore   their   own 


power  at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  Be- 
cause modern  Germany  was  building  her 
fleet,  modern  Britain,  in  order  to  check 
that  movement,  began  thus  in  novel 
fashion  and  against  all  the  old  English 
traditions  to  support  the  French. 

The  thing  was  done  at  the  bottom 
with  reluctance.  All  Englishmen  felt 
the  common  bond  of  religion  which  unit- 
ed their  country  with  that  which  gov- 
erns modern  Germany.  Many  English- 
men believed  that  there  was  some  vague 
bond  of  race  between  the  two  countries. 
Not  a  few  worthy,  ignorant  men,  and 
even  one  or  two  men  of  great  ability,  at- 
tempted to  direct  negotiations  whereby 
a  fixed  ratio  should  exist  between  the 
two  fleets;  in  other  words,  whereby  the 
German  Empire  should  pledge  itself  to 
a  permanent  inferiority  at  sea. 

That  empire  would  indeed  have  been 
more  foolish  even  than  cowardly  had  it 
listened  to  any  such  proposals.  The  posi- 
tion, therefore,  was  one  of  inevitable  and 
increasing  friction.  It  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  England  that  no  other 
great  Western  fleet  should  exist  besides 
the  French,  and  it  was  ^  matter  of  na- 
tional existence  to  Germany  once  she 
had  undertaken  a  policy  not  to  give  up 
that  policy  at  the  dictation  of  any  other 
power — for,  among  other  things,  modem 
Germany  lived  on  prestige;  her  whole 
internal  structure  depended  upon  it,  and 
for  Prussia  to  lose  faith  before  Europe 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Germany  that 
Prussia  had  made. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  a  Ger- 
many conducted  by  some  Richelieu,  or 
even  by  a  surviving  Bismarck,  would 
never  have  attempted  the  building  of  a 
great  fleet  until  accounts  had  been  final- 
ly settled  with  France.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  the  elements  of  statesman- 
ship required  the  German  Empire  first 
to  settle  herself  politically  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the 
Netherlands,  first  to  destroy  the  dan- 
ger of  a  great  war  in  the  west  on  land, 
then  and  then  only  to  begin  building  that 
fleet  which  must  inevitably  challenge 
Great  Britain.  It  is  no  part  of^this  criti- 
cism to  consider  the  statesmanship  of 
another  nation,  but  at  any  rate  once  the 
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policy  of  building  the  fleet  was  begun 
conflict  with  England  was  in  sight. 

2.  The  second  cause  of  England's  join- 
ing in  this  war  is  the  effect  of  a  number 
of  internal  arrangements,  some  of  them 
of  minor  importance,  but  all  leading  in 
one  direction  and  ultimately  placing  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  in  a  position 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  retire.  In 
general  terms  these  arrangements  were 
based  upon  the  idea  of  joining  the  group 
of  powers,  French  and  Russian,  which 
formed  the  counterpoise  to  the  Germanic 
group  in  Europe,  the  German  Empire 
and  Austria.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  running  through  these  arrangements 
the  idea  of  detaching  Italy,  whose  Gov- 
ernment was  firmly  attached  to  Ger- 
many, but  whose  population  was  very 
doubtful,  from  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  which  had 
been  the  cardinal  point  in  European 
affairs  for  a  generation. 

The  various  steps  by  which  Great  Brit- 
ain approached  this  position  are  well 
known.  In  the  first  place,  she  came  to  an 
arrangement  with  France  whereby  she 
should  have  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  and 
France  should  be  supported  by  England 
in  the  occupation  of  Morocco.  This  was 
done  behind  the  back  of  Germany  to  the 
manifest  loss  of  Germany's  colonial  am- 
bition and,  what  is  more  noticeable,  Eng- 
land was  openly  paying  a  very  high  price 
for  the  new  state  of  affairs  she  hoped  to 
create,  for  she  had  pretty  well  a  free 
hand  hi  Egypt,  already,  while  France's 
opportunity  of  going  to  Morocco  and  ex- 
ploiting a  very  large  area  of  valuable 
territory — something  quite  new  and  ad- 
ditional to  her — depended  upon  Eng- 
land's withdrawing  her  opposition. 

That  oposition  was  withdrawn;  and 
though  the  most  violent  effect  was  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  though  there  were 
threats  of  war,  pitiable  quarrels  within 
the  French  Cabinet  and  a  moment  of 
grave  danger,  the  pact  was  accomplished, 
and  Morocco,  all  save  the  strip  opposite 
Gibraltar,  became  French,  while  all  that 
Germany  had  to  show  for  her  share  was 
an  irregularly  shaped  and  not  valuable 
couple  of  slices  cut  out  of  tropical  Africa 
in  the  Congo  Basin  from  the  vast  French 


possessions  there,  and  added  to  her  own 
still  insufficient  share. 

Another  group  of  arrangements  was 
that  with  Russia,  and  here  again  Eng- 
land willingly  paid  a  heavy  price,  and 
again  completely  reversed  her  traditional 
policy.  She  gave  all  that  is  vital  in  Per- 
sia to  Russian  control.  She  forgot  her 
old  anxiety  about  the  Indian  frontier; 
she  lost  her  old  and  hitherto  unbroken 
policy  of  supporting  Turkey  in  Europe. 
When  the  war  came  she  was  with  the 
French  in  supporting  the  Balkan  powers, 
"The  Little  Nations." 

Finally,  in  the  matter  of  Italy,  she 
supported  or  permitted  the  Italian  at- 
tack upon  and  annexation  of  Turkish 
territory  in  North  Africa,  and  consistent- 
ly, before  and  after  that  event,  worked 
for  the  sti'cngthening  of  Italy  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  for  securing  the  neu- 
trality of  that  country,  at  least  in  case 
of  a  European  war. 

There  were  many  other  arrangements 
besides  these  three  principal  and  typical 
ones,  but  all,  small  or  great,  were  based 
upon  the  same  idea,  and  pointed  in  the 
same  direction.  England  was  leaning 
upon  the  Russian  side  against  Germany. 
The  most  important  in  the  minor  details 
in  this  new  policy,  the  one  which  has 
had  most  effect  perhaps  in  producing  the 
war,  was  an  understanding  whereby  the 
French  fleet  should  virtually  evacuate 
the  Northern  Seas  and  undertake  for 
England  the  policing  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean trade  routes,  and  the  guardianship 
of  that  source  of  food  supply  to  Great 
Britain,  thus  leaving  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Britsh  Navy  free  to  guard  the 
North  Sea,  and  to  face  the  new  and 
growing  German  naval  force. 

Now,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  arrangements,  large  and 
small,  detailed  and  general,  whereby 
Great  Britain  gradually  involved  herself 
in  a  network  of  French  and  Russian 
supports  and  reciprocal  duties,  never 
took  the  form  of  an  alliance.  The  ut- 
most pains  were  taken  by  English  dip- 
lomatists and  permanent  officials  at  the 
English  Foreig^i  Office,  experts  and  ser- 
vants, to  state  that  England  remained 
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free  in  spite  of  all  to  act  as  her  con- 
science or  her  interest  might  dictate, 
whenever,  or  if,  war  should  break  out 
between  the  two  groups  of  Continental 
powers.  No  one  can  read  the  conflict  of 
evidence  between  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  highly 
typical  telephone  incident  which  took 
place  immediately  before  the  recent  dec- 
laration of  war  without  seing  that  lib- 
erty of  action  was  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  until  the 
very  last  moment. 

But  one  cannot  do  a  number  of  things, 
each  weighted  with  a  similar  tendency, 
without  one's  whole  conduct  and  fate 
being  determined  in  the  direction  to 
which  those  actions  tend.  To  preserve 
one's  legal  or  technical  independence  is 
not  enough.  In  this  specific  case,  for 
instance,  the  naval  arrangement  proved 
an  exceedingly  weighty  thing.  France 
could  say: 

"  Relying  on  your  explicit,  though  not 
expressed,  support  of  myself  and  Rus- 
sia, I  guarded  your  trade  routes  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  left  my  northern 
coasts  undefended.  Here  is  war  about 
to  break  out  with  those  northern  coasts 
of  mine  bare  against  the  overwhelming 
attack  from  the  German  fleet,  and  with 
nothing  wherewith  I  can  guard  it;  and 
that  nakedness  is  entirely  due  to  having 
trusted  you.  You  may  not  have  a  legal 
obligation,  but  the  moral  one  is  not  to 
be  shirked." 

At  any  rate,  I  insist  upon  the  tendency 
of  all  these  various  diplomatic  acts,  be- 
cause it  has  been  they  that  might  have 
dragged  the  most  reluctant  Government 
into  this  conflict,  and  it  was  they  which, 
in  combination  with  the  cardinal  policy 
of  preventing  maritime  rivalry  in  the 
narrow  seas,  decided  the  present  policy 
of  this  country. 

3.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  a 
third  cause,  much  vaguer  and,  until  war 
actually  broke  out,  of  little  effect. 
Though  there  had  existed  for  thirty  years 
from  1880  until  after  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century  such  strong  bonds  of 
sympathy  between  Great  Britain  and 
North  Germany — bonds  riveted  by  Court 
influence  and  much  more  strengthened  by 


the  influence  of  the  universities  and  of 
religious  leaders — though  some  contempt 
for  and  alienation  from  the  French  had 
become  of  increasing  note  in  English 
public  utterances  and  literature,  yet 
Great  Britain  retained  upon  the  whole 
the  Western  doctrine  of  civilization  and 
of  its  traditions. 

The  increasing  German  reaction 
against  those  traditions,  particularly  in 
morals,  was  not  wholly  sympathetic  to 
the  temper  of  the  gentry,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  sometimes  exasperating. 

All  nations  have  cynically  violated 
treaties  at  one  time  or  another,  but  there 
is  about  a  solemnly  undertaken  treaty  by 
the  great  European  powers  and  affecting 
the  happiness  of  the  smaller  neutral 
States  something  particularly  sacred. 
And  though  it  must  not  for  one  moment 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
war,  it  is  true  that  the  crudity  of  Prus- 
sia's neglect  of  treaties,  the  too  simple 
fashion  in  which  Prussia  proposed  a 
breach  of  international  obligations  in  the 
matter  of  Belgium,  did  affect  the  con- 
science of  not  a  few  powerful  men  in 
England,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, furnished  a  definite  and  con- 
crete point  on  which  the  doubtful  issue 
of  peace  or  war  could  repose. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  Prussia  had  a  novel  tradition 
of  her  own  in  such  matters.  The  phrase 
"  The  Frederickian  tradition  "  is  an  ac- 
curate phrase.  Frederick  the  Great  did 
start  the  open  and  avowed  doctrine  that 
a  breach  of  international  convention  and 
of  international  morals  is  always  toler- 
able in  the  aggrandizement  of  one's 
country. 

I  think  one  is  not  telling  the  truth  if 
one  says  that  the  proposed  violation  of 
Belgian  territory  for  the  invasion  of 
France  was  of  a  nature  to  cause  an  ex- 
plosion of  anger  in  the  very  hardened 
minds  of  the  professional  politicians  in 
any  modern  country.  There  is  not  one 
group  of  them  that  has  not  been  guiity 
of  something  of  the  sort  before.  But  I 
think  one  is  telling  the  truth  if  one  says 
that  the  over-simple  and  cold  way  in 
which  Prussia  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  violation  of  a  solemn  and  most  im- 
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portant  treaty  was  nothini:  just  shocked 
opinion,  even  of  the  politicians,  suffi- 
ciently to  help  to  incline  the  balance 
against  her. 

There  is  much  more.  The  Prussian 
estimate  of  Russian,  of  French,  and  even 
of  English  psychology  was  very  errone- 
ous. The  Prussian  way  of  getting  France 
not  to  join  is  about  as  subtle  as  spitting 
in  a  man's  face,  and  the  elephantine  gam- 
bols of  the  German  diplomats  in  London 
during  the  fatal  week  preceding  the  war 
were  a  positive  aid  to  the  catastrophe 
that  was  about  to  take  place.  They  blun- 
dered as  hard  and  as  heavily  as  it  was 
possible  to  blunder;  going  to  the  wrong 
people;  despising  the  subtly  powerful; 
paying  court  to  the  more  advertised  and 
less  controlling  of  the  English  public 
men,  and  in  a  word  behaving  themselves 
after  that  fashion  for  which  we  have 
coined  the  adjective  "  newspaper." 

There  was  further  the  peculiar  aggra- 
vation of  the  tone  in  which  the  Austrian 
note  had  been  addressed  to  Servia.  There 


was  further  the  patent  and  almost 
puerile  double  dealing  of  Berlin  in  the 
attempted  negotiations  for  peace  between 
Russia  and  Austria — in  which  negotia- 
tions the  British  Cabinet  was  very  prom- 
inent. But  beyond  all  these  other  minor 
points,  these  three  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  their  convergence,  seem  to 
have  determined  England's  participation 
in  the  war,  with  all  the  enormous  but  as 
yet  unguessed  consequences  that  will 
follow  therefrom. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  say  that  any  one 
of  those  three  causes  would  in  itself  have 
been  sufficient.  The  three  combining 
were  just  sufficient,  and  this  account,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  justly  presents  the 
picture  that  history  should  have  of  the 
manner  in  which  Great  Britain  deter- 
mined to  conclude  the  long  process  of  her 
recent  diplomatic  revolution  and  to  en- 
gage with  the  Allies  against  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  Hapsburg  house, 
which  the  German  Empire  tows  in  its 
wake. 


AT  THE  VILLA  ACHILLEION  CORFU. 

By  H,  T.  SUDDUTH. 


A  HAUNTING  presence  seems  to  fill  the 
... 

A  shade  of  grrandeur  gone  and  e'er  to  be 
One  with  the  legends  of  the  Ionian  Sea — 
One  memory  more  linked  with  Corcyra  fair, 
Disjoined,  alas !  from  presence  otherwhere — 
A  lost  illusion  of  the  years  once  free 
And  glorious  in  the  kindling  memory 
Of  grand  Homeric  Past  still  lingering  there ! 

The  olive  orchards  crown  the  hills ;  the  vine 
And  rose  still  flourish  on  the  sunny  slopes 
As  in  Alcinous'  Gardens;  Morning  opes 

Her  eyes  irradiant  with  the  dawn  divine! 
But  now  no  longer  at  Achilleion 
The  Kaiser  wakes  to  see  fair  Eoa  dawn. 


In  Belgian  or  in  Russian  lands  afar. 
Beneath  the  smoke-cloud  cope  of  shrouded 

Heaven 
Where  hissing  shot  and  shell  and  War's  red 
levin 
Spread  far  and  wide  the  canopy  of  War ! 
Where  Nature  shudders  and  seems  to  abhor 
The  awful  scene ;  where  myriad  souls,  un- 

shriven, 
From  life  and  all  its  Joys  at  once  are  riven. 
Behold  the  Kaiser  now  'neath  Mars'  red  star ! 

A  stern  and  sombre,  gray-haired  figure  he. 
And  standing  midst  the  wreck  of  youthful 

dreams 
Sees  he  at  times  through  battle  smoke  the 
gleams 
Of  rippling  waves  on  blue  Ionian  Sea? 
Thinks  he  not  sadly  on  the  days  now  gone. 
And  dreams  he  dreamed  at  fair  Achilleion? 


Germany's  Strategic  Railways 


By  Walter  Littlefield. 


GERMANY'S    explanation    of    her 
violation   of   Belgium's   neutral- 
ity has   thus   far  assumed  two 
successive    phases    which    have 
been  placed  on  record  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  as  many  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag.     Before   that   body   Dr.   von 
Bethmann-HoUweg  said  on  Aug.  4,  1914: 
Our    troops   have   occupied   Luxemburg, 
and  perhaps  have  also  found  it  necessary 
to  enter  Belgium  territory.     This  is  con- 
trary  to   international  law.     The   French 
Government  has  declared  in  Brussels  that 
they   will   respect   the   neutrality    of   Bel- 
gium  as  long   as  she  respects   the   oppo- 
nent.     We    know,    however,    that   France 
was    ready    to    invade    Belgium.      France 
could  wait;   we,   however,   could  not,   be- 
cause   a    French    invasion    in    our    lower 
Rhein    flanks    would    have    proved    fatal. 
So  we  were  forced  to  disregard  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Luxemburg  and  Belgian  Gov- 
ernments.     We    shall    try    to    make    good 
the  injustice  we  have  committed  as  soon 
as   our   military    goal   has   been    reached. 
Who,  like  we,  are  fighting  for  the  highest, 
must   only   consider   how   victory   can   be 
gained. 

On  Dec.  2  last  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoU- 
weg said: 

When,  on  Aug.  4,  I  spoke  of  the  wrong 
which  we  were  committing  with  our 
march  into  Belgium,  it  was  not  yet 
established  whether  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment at  the  last  moment  would  not  desire 
to  spare  the  country  and  retire  under 
protest  to  Antwerp.  *  •  ♦  Now,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  demonstrated  by  documents 
found  in  Brussels  how  the  Belgians  sur- 
rendered their  neutrality  to  England  the 
entire  world  knows  two  facts.  One  is 
that  when  our  troops  on  the  night  of  Aug. 
3-4  entered  Belgian  territory  they  were 
on  the  ground  of  a  State  which  had  given 
up  its  neutrality  long  ago.    •    *    • 

To  both  these  charges  the  Belgium 
Government  has  made  reply.  To  the 
first  it  said  that,  while  the  assurance 
that  France  would  not  invade  Belgium 
was   sufficient,  yet  if  France  did  take 


the  initiative  the  Belgian  Army  stood 
ready  to  defend  its  territory  from  a 
French  invasion. 

To  the  second,  it  said  that  the  docu- 
ments found  in  Brussels  merely  showed 
an  exchange  of  ideas  as  to  how  England 
might  aid  Belgium  in  defending  her 
neutrality  against  an  attack  by  Ger- 
many, and  that  there  was  nothing  bind- 
ing on  either  England  or  Belgium  as  to 
the  outcome  of  these  "  conversations " 
of  military  experts. 

In  rebuttal  Germany  has  asked:  But 
why  were  we  also  not  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  Brussels  and  similar  plans 
formulated  by  which  we  might  aid  Bel- 
gium in  repelling  an  invasion  from  either 
France  or  England? 

To  this  the  answer  is  simple:  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  objects  of  British 
policy  to  preserve  Belgian  neutrality, 
and  that,  aside  from  moral  considera- 
tions, it  would  not- be  good  military  sci- 
ence for  France  to  seek  Germany  via 
Belgium. 

But  this  answer  is  capable  of  an  ex- 
pansion it  has  not  hitherto  received. 
Why  did  Belgium  appear  to  fear  an 
invasion  from  Germany  and  not  one  from 
England  or  France? 

One  has  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Germany's  supposed  ambition  to  expand 
her  North  Sea  coast  at  the  expense  of 
Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium,  by  coer- 
cing the  Danish  and  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ments to  rebuild  their  coast  fortifica- 
tions toward  England  and  to  dismantle 
their  forts  on  the  German  frontier.  Much 
has  also  been  said  of  Germany's  contem- 
plated invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident  in  1911. 

Documentary  proof  of  Germany's  con- 
templated initiative  has  hitherto  been 
missing.     Certain  facts   have,  however, 
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recently  come  to  hand  which  enable  one 
to  review  the  German  explanation.  One 
of  these  facts  embraces  a  project  for 
railway  expansion  engineered  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  which 
can  leave  no  doubt  in  any  reasonable 
mind  that  Germany  deliberately  planned 
to  violate  Belgium's  neutrality  the  mo- 
ment it  became  a  military  expediency 
to  invade  France.* 

If,  according  to  jurisprudence,  the 
planning  to  commit  crime  is  legally  on 
a  par  with  its  achievement,  then  Ger- 
many, for  five  years  prior  to  the  war, 
had  been  guilty  of  violating  Belgium's 
neutrality — guilty  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Bel- 
gian, French,  and  English  statesmen  and 
military  experts  that  the  actual  com- 
mission of  the  crime  would  some  day 
take  place. 

It  was  Belgium's  peculiar  duty,  as 
will  be  seen,  to  prepare  for  that  day. 
To  have  taken  Germany  into  her  confi- 
dence on  a  point  on  which  Germany  was 
already  fully  informed  would  very  likely 
have  hastened  the  day  and  the  tragedy 
thereof. 

In  keeping  up  her  forts  facing  Ger- 
many and  building  none  on  the  French 
frontier,  in  exchanging  ideas  with  Eng- 
lish military  experts  as  to  how  best  her 

•Compare  the  railway  maps  of  North- 
ern France  and  Northern  Germany  in 
"  Coolt's  Continental  Time  Tables  "  for 
the  years  1908  and  1914. 

A  confidential  agent  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment examined  the  ground  in  May, 
1914.  Part  of  the  results  of  his  work  has 
been  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
military  correspondents  of  The  Times  and 
The  Morning  Post  of  London  and  all  is 
particularly  designated  in  the  British  For- 
eign Office  Memorandum  secured  by  Prof. 
HIbben  of  Princeton  on  Nov.  9,  1914.  and 
published  In  Thb  New  York  Times  of 
Nov.  25.    In  this  memorandum  it  is  stated : 

"  The  strategic  dispositions  of  Germany, 
especially  as  regards  railways,  have  for 
some  years  given  rise  to  the  apprehension 
that  Germany  would  attack  France 
through  Belgium." 

The  disposition  of  the  Third,  Seventh, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Germany 
Army  Corps  and  the  First,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Cavalry  Divisions,  from  Aug.  2  to  5, 
shown  on  French  war  maps,  reveals  that 
the  attack  was  so  made. 


neutrality  could  be  defended,  Belgium 
was  preparing  for  the  inevitable.  This 
inevitableness  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
moral  conjecture.  It  is  a  matter  of  ma- 
terial evidence. 

First,  let  us  see  what  it  was  that 
Germany  violated.  Belgium,  partly  by 
a  decree  of  the  Vienna  Congress  in  1816 
and  partly  by  revolution,  secured  her 
independence  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1830.  The  next  year  she  inaugurated 
her  Constitution,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  signed  Nov.  15,  1831,  became 
the  god-child,  as  it  were,  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  who  guaranteed  her  neutrality 
for  all  time  in  the  following  manner: 

Article  7 — Belgium,  within  the  limits 
specified  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  4,  shall 
form  an  independent  and  .  perpetually 
neutral  State.  She  shall  be  bound  to 
observe  this  same  neutrality  toward  all 
other  States. 

Article  26 — Consequent  upon  the  stip- 
ulation of  the  present  treaty  there  shall 
be  peace  and  unity  between  H.  M. 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  on  one  part, 
and  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  the  French,  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russians,  on  the 
other,  respectively,  forever. 

The  treaty,  however,  was  not  at  once 
put  into  force,  for  there  was  a  pending 
quarrel  between  Belgium  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. When  peace  was  made  in  1839 
the  treaty  was  again  brought  forward, 
signed,  and  promulgated.  Thereupon 
all  the  States  of  Europe  recognized  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  then  signed  the  treaty  were 
Palmerston  for  Great  Britain,  Sylvan 
van  de  Weyer  for  Belgium,  Senfft  for 
Austria,  H.  Sebastiani  for  France,  Bu- 
low  for  Prussia,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  for 
Russia. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  for  various 
reasons,  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  the 
German  Empire  to  observe  the  treaties 
contracted  for  by  the  Kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia. But  these  assertions,  even  to  Ger- 
man statesmen,  amount  to  nothing.  That 
the  German  Government  recognized  that 
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"  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  determined 
by  international  conventions  "  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted  by  its  numbers,  from 
the  inauguration  of  the  Imperial  Consti- 
tution, April  16,  1871,  down  to  Aug.  4, 
1914,  when  the  Imperial  Chancellor  ad- 
mitted that  the  presence  of  German 
troops  in  Belgium  was  "  contrary  to  in- 
ternational law." 

This  he  stated  in  the  Reichstag.  "  I 
speak  openly,"  he  had  said.  That  same 
evening  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
to  the  British  Ambassador  that  "  just 
for  a  word — '  neutrality,'  a  word  which  in 
war  time  had  so  often  been  disregarded 
— just  for  a  scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred  na- 
tion who  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
be  friends  with  her." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany 
realized  just  what  she  was  doing  when 
she   marched  her  troops  into  Belgium. 


The   question   is,   had   she   any  precon- 
ceived idea  of  such  a  march? 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  Prussia  is 
a  rectangular  piece  of  territory,  the 
western  and  eastern  sides  of  which  are 
formed  respectively  by  the  Belgian  and 
Luxemburg  frontiers  and  the  River 
Rhine.  This  territory  includes  about  3,600 
square  miles,  and  supports  a  popula- 
tion including  the  great  centres  of  Co- 
logne, Coblence,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Treves,  of  nearly  1,000,000  souls.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  area  about  half  as 
large  as  New  Jersey,  if  we  omit  that 
State's  water  surface,  and  just  about  as 
thickly  populated. 

Five  years  ago  this  little  corner  of 
Prussia  had  about  15.10  miles  of  railway 
to  every  100  square  miles  of  territory 
and  New  Jersey  30.23.  In  five  years  the 
Prussian  territory  has  increased  her  rail- 
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way  mileage  to  28.30  and  New  Jersey  to 
a  little  less  than  30.25. 

Five  years  ago,  in  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory, the  only  double  lines  existing  were 
those  from  Cologne  to  Treves,  from  Cob- 
lence  to  Treves,  and  the  two  double 
lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Cologne  to  Coblence,  thus  forming 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  There  was 
also  the  double  track  running  from 
Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  These  double 
lines  were  fed  as  commerce  required,  by 
only  two  sets  of  single-track  lines,  all 
amounting  to  a  little  less  than  550  miles 
of  traction — a  very  fair  service,  consider- 
ing the  products  of  the  country  covered. 

In  five  years,  without  any  apparent 
industrial  and  commercial  demand  for 
it,  this  traction  has  been  increased  to 
nearly  twice  its  length,  or  to  about  1,020 
miles.  Villages  like  Dumpelfeld,  Ahr- 
dorf,  Hillesheim,  Pronsfeld,  and  the 
health  resort  of  Gerolstein  of  comic  ope- 
ra fame,  all  of  less  than  1,300  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  linked  up  by  double- 
track  lines  with  tovyms  like  Remagen, 
St.  Vith,  and  Andernach,  whose  popu- 
lations only  range  from  1,500  to  9,000. 

Exactly  what  has  been  done?  In  the 
first  place  the  Stolberg-St.  Vith  line 
has  been  relaid  and  doubled,  and  very  ex- 
tensive detraining  stations  constructed 
at  various  points  along  it,  especially 
at  Weiwertz  and  St.  Vith.  Then  the 
Remagen-Adenau  line  has  been  doubled 
as  far  as  Dumpelfeld,  whence  a  double 
line  has  ben  continued  to  Hillesheim, 
with  double  branches  outward  from  Hil- 
lesheim to  Pelm  and  Junkerath,  both  on 
the  Colog^ne-Treves  railway. 

Then  from  Ahrdorf,  between  Dumpel- 
feld and  Hillesheim,  a  single  line  has 
been  built  to  connect  with  the  Cologne- 
Treves  line  at  Blankenheim,  and  a  most 
important  double  track  laid  across  the 
barren  country  from  Junkerath  to  Wei- 
wertz on  the  Stolberg-St.  Vith  line. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  five  lines 
converge  on  Pelm:  the  double  line  from 
Cologne,  the  new  double  line  from  Re- 
magen via  Hillesheim,  and  the  single 
line  from  Andernach.  Pelm  is  2%  miles 
from  Gerolstein,  and  yet  over  this  short 
distance  between  the  two  villages  there 
are  laid  down  six  parallel  lines  of  rail, 


besides  numerous  additional  sidings. 
Moreover,  the  double  line  from  Hilles- 
heim to  Junkerath  crosses  over  the  main 
Cologne-Treves  line  by  a  bridge,  and  runs 
parallel  to  it  for  some  distance  before 
turning  off  to  the  left  to  reach  Wei- 
wertz. 

In  fact  the  knot  of  lines  around  Jun- 
kerath, Pelm  and  Gerolstein  is  a  marvel 
of  construction  for  heavy,  rapid  transit, 
for  no  congestion  would  arise  in  a  case 
of  a  sudden  flood  of  traffic  going  in 
various  directions,  and  to  secure  still 
more  freedom  the  line  from  Gerolstein  to 
Pronsfeld  has  been  doubled. 

Few  of  these  lines,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
cross  the  frontier.  Three  of  them  as 
late  as  last  May  led  to  blind  terminals 
within  less  than  a  day's  march  from  it — 
the  double  line  from  Cologne  via  Stol- 
berg  to  Weiwertz,  the  double  line  from 
Cologne  via  Junkerath  and  Weiwertz  to 
St.  Vith,  and  the  double  line  from  Re- 
magen via  Hillesheim  and  Pelm  to 
Pronsfeld. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  system,  with  its 
numerous  bridges  and  multiple  sidings, 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  German 
average  of  $108,500  to  the  mile  would 
hardly  cover  it. 

Here  is  what  a  traveler  saw  when  he 
visited  this  corner  of  Prussia  last  May: 
The  Is  as  much  struck  by  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  ordinary  traffic  along 
these  lines  as  he  is  by  the  huge  embank- 
ments and  cuttings  on  which  nothing  has 
yet  had  time  to  grow,  and  by  the  inordi- 
nate extent  and  number  of  the  sidings  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  Baby  trains,  consist- 
ing of  a  locomotive  and  four  short  cars, 
dodder  along  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  if  a  freight  train  happens  to  be  en- 
countered, it  will  be  found  to  be  loaded 
with  railway  plant. 

Another  point  that  Is  noticeable  Is  that 
provision  exists  everywhere  at  these  new 
junctions  and  extensions  for  avoiding  an 
up-line  crossing  a  down-line  on  the  level ; 
the  up-line  is  carried  over  the  down-line 
by  a  bridge.  Involving  long  embankments 
on  both  sides  and  great  expense,  but  enor- 
mously simplifying  traffic  problems  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  full  troop  trains 
pushing  through  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  empty  cars 
returning  eastward  at  the  same  rate. 

The  detraining  stations  are  of  sufficient 
length  to  accommodate  the  longest  troop 
train  (ten  cars)  easily,  and  they  generally 
have    at    least    four    sidings    apart    from 
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the  through  up-and-down  lines.    Moreover.  fjej  jn  taking  any  measures  which  were 

at  almost  every  station  there  are  two  lines  jjj^^,     ^^  preserve  her  national  existence, 
of  siding  long  enough  for  troop  trains,  so  ..1.1..,         mi.    ^     .^1 

that  they  can  be  used  to  some  extent  as  SO    obviously    threatened.       That    these 

detraining  stations,  and  so  that  a  couple  measures  were  always  within  the  letter 

of  troop  trains  can  be  held  up  at  any  time  and    spirit   of   the   treaty    of    1839    is    80 

while  traffic  continues  uninterrupted.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
It  is   impossible  to   believe  that  this 
system   was   constructed  for  any  other  The  strategic  lines  that  Germany  built 

purpose  than  to  prepare  for  the  exigency  on  her  frontier  would  have  justified  her 

which  might  some  day  force  Germany  to  in   going   further.      Her   obligations   to 

ignore  the  Treaty  of  1839  and  invade  Bel-  herself   and   to   her   pledged   protectors 

gium.     At  least  it  presumably  accounts  prevented  this.    Germany  went  on  with 

for  the  vast  armies  which  invested  Liege  her  railway  building  unchallenged.     She 

and   Namur   in   the  early  days   of  last  laboriously  constructed  an  edifice  which 

August.  is  both  a  monument  and  an  altar  —  a 

Its   existence,   in   both   the   light  and  monument  to  military  forethought  and 

the    darkness    of    the    Treaty    of    Neu-  expediency,  an  altar  on  which  she  has 

trality,  shows  that  Belgium  was  justi-  sacrificed  her  national  honor. 


GLORY  OF  WAR. 

By    ADELINE    ADAMS. 


SINGER,   why  are  you  white  and  sad. 
And   staring  through   the  stars?  " 
"  The  friend  and  brother  I  once  had 
Is  fallen  in  the  Wars." 

"  Was  he  at  Mons,  or  by  the  Aisne, 

Or  near  the  Flanders  shore?  " 
"  Also  at  Rheims,   and  in  Lorraine, 

And  places  many  more." 

"  Had  he  no  children,   fair  of  limb?  " 

"  Yes,  he  had  many  sons. 
But  most  are  fallen  there  with  him. 

Before  the  monstrous  guns." 

"  And  were  the  daughters  of  his  heart 

Crushed  also  to  the  sod?  " 
"  The  nun  who  saw  their  lot  and  part 

Died  maniac,   cursing  God." 

"  His  wife?  "   "  The  woman  lives,  yet  dies 

Daily,   and  with   the  grace 
Men  say  befits  her  sacrifice. 

As  if  befits  her  race." 

"  What  was  her  race,  and  your  friend's  rank? 

Was  he  of  the  first  line? 
And   was  he  Briton,    Russ,   or  Frank, 

Or  from  beside  the  Rhine?  " 

"  Ah,    many   thousand   times   untold 

My  friend  was  each  of  these. 
And  went  from  mart  or  forge  or  fold. 

To  drown  In  red,  red  seas !  " 
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Area  of  War  in  Western  Europe. 


Area  of  War  in  East  Prussia  and  Poland. 


Chronology  of  the  War 

Showing  Progress  of  Campaigns  on  A!I  Fronts  and  Collateral  Events 
from  Oct.  15,  1914,  to  and  Including  Jan.  7,  1915.* 

CAMPAIGN  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Oct.  16— German-Aufltrian  forces  assume  of- 
fensive between  the  Vistula  River  and  Ga- 
Ucla ;  fighting  near  Warsaw  and  Prze- 
mysl ;  Germans  forced  back  Into  arid 
country  from  vicinity  of  Ivangorod ;  Ser- 
vians and  Montenegrins  defeat  Austrlans 
at  Glaslnatz. 

Oct.  17 — Germans  advance  near  Mlawa; 
their  attempts  to  cross  the  Vistula  re- 
pulsed ;  Austrlans  claim  successes  In  Ga- 
licia ;  Montenegrins,  French,  and  British 
bombard   Cattaro. 

Oct.  18 — Austrlans  repulsed  at  River  San ; 
both  sides  claim  victories  in  Przemysl 
district ;  report  that  Germans  have  lost 
hecvlly  in  trying  to  cross  the  Vistula  at 
Ivangorod ;  Servians  rout  Austrlans  on 
the  Save  and  the  Drlna, 

Oct.  19 — Fierce  fighting  near  Warsaw  and 
Przemysl;  Servians  capture  Serajevo 
forts. 

Oct.  20 — Przemysl  forts  damaged  ;  Austrlans 
advance  In  Stryi  and  Stica  Valleys ;  Ser- 
vians win  at  Prekiet. 

Oct.  21 — Russian  General  Staff  announces 
German  rout  in  Poland  and  halting  of 
Austrlans  at  the  San ;  Servians  repel 
Austrian  attacks  In  Bosnia. 

Oct.  22 — Russians  defeat  Germans  near  War- 
saw ;  Russians  capture  many  Austrian 
soldiers  and  some  guns  In  Gallcla. 

Oct.  23 — Russians  pursue  retreating  Austrlans 
In  Poland  ;  Germans  move  fortified  posi- 
tions to  River  Warthe  and  claim  victory 
west  of  Augustowo ;  Austrlans  reoccupy 
Czernowltz  and  announce  capture  of  forti- 
fications  around   Sambor. 

Oct.  24 — Russians  drive  Germans  back  forty 
miles  from  Warsaw ;  fighting  south  of 
Piliza  River ;  Berlin  reports  repulse  of 
attacks  west  of  Augustowo ;  fighting  in 
Gallcla ;  both  sides  claim  victory  In  Bos- 
nia. 

Oct.  25 — Russians  defeat  German  rear  guard 
trying  to  cross  the  Rivers  Ravka,  Sker- 
nevka,  and  Rylka ;  German-Austrian 
forces  repulsed  near  Przemysl ;  fighting  in 
Bosnia. 


•This  war  chronology  Is  continued  from  the 
issue  of  Jan.  2.'{.  and  will  be  carried  on  in 
successive  issues. 


Oct.  26 — Battle  raging  between  Rawa  and 
the  Iljanka  River. 

Oct.  27 — New  Russian  Army  crosses  the  Vis- 
tula north  of  Ivangorod  ;  Russians  drive 
Germans  from  Rawa ;  Austrlans  claim 
victory  in  Gallcla. 

Oct.  28 — Germans  admit  that  German  and 
Austrian  troops  have  been  forced  to  retire 
from  Russian  Poland  as  fresh  Russians 
come  up ;  fighting  along  River  San  ;  Hun- 
garian cavalry  division  almost  annihi- 
lated in  Gallcla. 

Oct.  21) — Russians  split  opposing  armies  north 
and  south  of  Piliza  River;  Northern  Ger- 
man  army   in   retreat. 

Oct.  30 — German  Army  retreating  from  the 
Vistula  Is  hard  pressed  by  the  Russians, 
who  capture  guns  and  aeroplanes  and  re- 
occupy  Czernowltz ;  Austrian  defeat  near 
Tarnow. 

Oct.  31 — Germans  lose  heavily  on  East  Pnis- 
sian  line ;  Russians  occupy  towns  beyond 
the  Vistula ;  Austrlans  capture  several 
Russian  positions  and  win  victory  on  bor- 
der of  Bukowina. 

Nov.  1 — Russians  regain  more  of  Poland  and 
advance  along  whole  front  beyond  the 
Vistula ;  fighting  at  Opatow ;  Montene- 
grins bombard  Cattaro  and  advance  in 
Herzegovina ;  Austrian  movement  checked 
at   Nadworna. 

Nov.  2 — Russians  advance  on  East  Prussia, 
while  northern  force  covers  Warsaw ; 
Germans  retreat  In  three  lines ;  German- 
Austrian  armies  in  Poland  make  another 
stand ;  battle  between  Austrlans  and  Ser- 
vians near  Rovrye. 

Nov.  3 — Russians  continue  advances  In  East 
Prussia  and  Poland ;  Austrlans  storm 
Sabao. 

Nov.  4 — Russians  capture  Barkalarjewo, 
drive  left  wing  of  German  Army  back 
toward  Blala  and  Lyck,  and  dislodge 
rear  guards  from  Kola  and  Prxedborz; 
Austrlans  defeated  on  entire  front  from 
Klelce   to   Sandomierz. 

Nov.  5— Germans  In  critical  position ;  frost 
a  new  misery  of  the  campaign. 

Nov.  6 — Russians  recapture  Jaroslaw ;  Aus- 
trlans in  retreat  along  entire  Gallclan 
front ;  Germans  continue  to  retreat  in 
East  Prussia. 
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Nov.  7 — Russians  attack  last  fortified  Ger- 
man position  at  Sieradz  on  the  Warthe; 
Germans  checlt  Russians  at  Kola ;  Aus- 
trian Embassy  at  Washington  denies  de- 
feat. 

Nov.  8 — Russian  cavalry  invades  Posen  Prov- 
ince and  destroys  railroad  near  Pleschen ; 
German  border  population  In  Posen  and 
Silesia  in  flight ;  Russians  in  Wlrballen ; 
Przemysl  again  attacked. 

Nov.  9 — Russians  are  sweeping  over  the 
Prussian  frontier;  they  occupy  Goldapp; 
Germans  withdraw  further  from  the  Vis- 
tula; Austrians  are  pushed  back  toward 
Cracow ;  Russians  take  many  prisoners 
near  Przemysl ;  Germans  win  victory  near 
Wyschtuniz  Lake  and  capture  4,000  pris- 
oners; Servians  force  Austrian  retirement 
near  Shabats ;  Russians  are  twenty  miles 
from  Insterburg  and  seventy  from  Posen; 
Kaiser's  estate  at  Rimlnten  ruined. 

Nov.  10 — Right  wing  of  German  Army  driven 
back  toward  Masuran  Lakes ;  Germans 
rush  reinforcements  to  Thorn  and  Posen ; 
Russians  occupy  Miechow;  Austrians  de- 
feat  Servians  near  Losnitza. 

Nov.  11 — Russians  attack  Cracow  defenses ; 
Austrians  are  pursuing  Servians  on  Sha- 
bats-Losnitza  line. 

Nov.  12 — Russians  control  East  Prussian 
frontier  railway;  siege  of  Przemysl  re- 
sumed ;  Austrians  win  victory  at  Pruth ; 
at  the  San  River  they  try  to  halt  ad- 
vance on  Cracow ;  Servians  rout  Austrians 
who  attempt  to  cross  the  Danube  near 
Semandrla. 

Nov.  13 — Austrians  evacuate  Central  Galicia; 
Russians  take  Tarnow,  Jaslo,  and  Krosno ; 
Germans  face  about  and  advance  on 
Poland  on  forty-mile  front ;  Germans  de- 
feat Russians  in  Galicia  and  near  Kola. 

Nov.  14 — Russians  continue  advance  in  East 
Prussia ;  they  cross  the  River  Schreniava 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Cracow;  Ger- 
mans have  successes  at  Stallupoenen  and 
Vlaclaweo. 

Nov.  15 — Germans  withdraw  from  Kallsz 
and  Weljun ;  they  are  repulsed  near  Czen- 
stochow;  Russians  reach  Angerburg. 

Nov.  16 — Germans  check  Russian  advance  In 
East  Prussia  at  Stallupoenen ;  Russians 
advancing  from  Soldau  are  defeated  and 
driven  back  toward  Plock;  Russians  in 
Russian  Poland  driven  back  to  Kutno 
after  German  success  at  Wlozlawsk ;  Cra- 
cow  is  besieged. 

Nov.  17 — Great  battle  Is  being  fought  In 
Poland  between  the  Vistula  and  Warthe 
Rivers;  Germans  are  falling  back  on  the 
entire  line  between  Gumbinnen  and  Ang- 
erburg; Austrians  reach  the  Kolubara 
River  and  capture  S.OOO  Servians. 

Nov.  18 — Russian  advance  guard  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Warthe  driven  back 
toward  the  Bzura;  battle  fought  at  Sol- 
dau ;  Russians  advance  in  East  Prussia ; 
Servians  and  Montenegrins  win  fight 
near  Trebinje  forts. 


Nov.  19 — Russians  driven  back  behind  the 
Bzura ;  Germans,  reinforced,  advance 
twelve  miles  beyond  Lenczyca;  Russians 
push  forward  In  East  Prussia  and 
Galicia. 

Nov.  20 — Russians  check  von  Hlndenburg 
on  the  Vistula-Warthe  line  and  win  suc- 
sess  near  Lodz;  both  sides  claim  suc- 
cesses on  Cracow-Czentochowo  line; 
Russian  advance  continues  in  East  Prus- 
sia around  Masurian  Lakes ;  Russians 
take  four  towns  in  Galicia. 

Nov.  21 — Russians  take  Przemysl  trenches 
and  find  them  filled  with  lime  as  cholera 
preventive;  heavy  fighting  in  Poland 
fighting  at  Cracow;  lull  in  East  Prussia; 
Servians  fall  back  on  strong  positions; 
they  deny  Austrian  reports  of  victories. 

Nov.  22 — German  Army  advances  to  forty 
miles  from  Warsaw ;  fighting  on  line 
from  Lowlcz  to  Skierniewice ;  Russians 
take  Gumginnen ;  Austrians  evacuate 
Neu  Sandec ;  Russians  take  2,000  pris- 
oners near  Cracow ;  Austrians  cross 
Kolubara  River  and  capture  many  Ser- 
vians. 

Nov.  23 — German  advance  on  Warsaw 
checked  by  arrival  of  Russian  reinforce- 
ments ;  many  Germans  captured  near 
Lowicz;  Austrians  capture  2,400  Russians 
at  Pilica;  successful  sortie  by  Przemysl 
garrison. 

Nov.  24 — Ten-day  battle  in  Poland  ends  In 
Russian  victory,  Germans  being  pressed 
back. 

Nov.  25 — Left  wing  of  main  German  Army 
surrounded  in  Russian  Poland ;  re- 
mainder of  army  tries  to  retreat  north 
of  Lodz ;  von  Hlndenburg  reported  cut 
off  from  Crown  Prince;  Russians  again 
invade  Hungary  and  corner  Austrians  In 
Carpathian  passes ;  Servians  rout  Aus- 
trians  who  crossed   the  Kolubara. 

Nov.  26 — Russians  report  continued  suc- 
cesses, while  Germans  report  victories 
between  Lodz  and  Lowicz ;  Servians  make 
gains ;  Austrians  report  Przemysl  un- 
damaged. 

Nov.  27 — Germans  are  sending  reinforce- 
ments; Austrians  admit  evacuation  of 
Czernowitz ;  Montenegrins  defeat  Aus- 
trians near  Vishegrad. 

Nov.  28 — Germans  retreat  in  Poland,  fight- 
ing hard;  Russians  gain  near  Cracow, 
and  near  Strykow;  Russians  in  Czerno- 
witz. 

Nov.  29 — Montenegrins  defeat  Austrians  in 
Bosnia ;  Russians  split  German  Army  at 
Lodz  into  three  parts  and  repulse  relief 
column  at  Gombin ;  fighting  at  Strykow 
and  Zglerz ;  fighting  in  the  Carpathians. 

Nov.  30— Three  battles  are  being  fought  in 
Poland ;  Russians  report  capture  of  ten 
miles  of  German  trenches  near  Lowicz ; 
Russians  fail  in  attack  on  D^rkehmen ; 
Russians  have  successes  in  Galicia  and 
the  Carpathians. 
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D«c.  1— Germans  break  through  Ruuian  wing 
near  Lod».  capturlnu  12,000  prisoners  and 
25  guns;  Russians  claim  they  have  taken 
60.600    Austrian    prisoners    In    two    weeks 
In  Gallcia :  Austrlans  claim  victories  and 
capture    of    35,000    Russians    In    Poland ; 
Russians      seize      German      ammunition 
barges  on   the  Vistula;   Servians  capture 
1.500  Austrlans  on  the  River  DJId;   Ger- 
mans are  suffering  from  the  cold  In  Po- 
land. 
D«c.  2— Austrlans  Uke  Belgrade:  both  sides 
claim  victories  In   Poland;  Russians  win 
at  Szczcrcow.  enter  WIellczka,  and  occupy 
strong   positions   on    the   Vistula;   Monte- 
negrins   repulse    Austrlans    trying    to    cut 
them  off  from  Servians. 
Dec.    S— Germans    claim    capture    of    100,000 
Russians   In   battles   In   Poland;   they  at- 
tempt to  flank  Russian  right  wing;  Aus- 
trlans    repulse     assaults     on     Przemysl; 
Russians  take  Bartfeld ;  Austrlans  report 
continued  victories  and  say  that  Belgrade 
was  taken  at  the  bayonet's  point. 
Dec.  4— Russians  win  at  Lodz;  Germans  have 
suffered    heavy   losses   In    Poland;   Allies 
land  troops  in  Montenegro. 
Dec.  5— Germans,  reinforced,  form  new  battle 
line  and  move  on  Piotrkow,  after  losing 
heavily  at  Lodz. 
Dec.    6— Germans    occupy    Lodz    and    drive 
wedge  Into  Russian  centre;  one  Przemysl 
fort  falls ;  Russians  shell  Cracow. 
Dec.   7— Russians  bombard   Cracow  suburbs ; 
new  battle   on    in    Poland ;    Russians   be- 
siege fortress  of  Lotzen ;  Germans  aban- 
don Zgler;   Servians  check  Austrian  ad- 
vance. 
Dec.  8— Germans  again  In  Cracow. 
Dec.  9— Servians  recapture  towns  of  Valjevo 
and  Ushirza.  and  take  many  Austrian  pris- 
oners ;  Germans  lose  heavily  In  attack  on 
Lowicz  ;  Austrlans  defeated  near  Cracow ; 
Russians    claim    that    they    have    750.000 
Austrian  and  German  prisoners  In  Russia. 
Dec.    10— Servians    capture    many    Austrlans 

and  large  stores  of  supplies. 
Dec.   11 — Three  German  columns  repulsed  in 
Poland ;     Austrlans     defeated     north     of 
KesmaJ  and  Parovnitza. 
Dec.  12— Servians  repulse  Austrlans  at  Kos- 
mai ;  Germans  occupy  Przanysz.  but  their 
front  line  is  pierced ;  Lodz  has  been  evac- 
uated by  the  Russians. 
Dec.  13 — Germans  are  defeated  in  Mlawa  re- 
gion ;    Posen   prepares  for  a  siege ;   Aus- 
trian right  wing,   driven  into   Bosnia  by 
the    Servians,    Is    attacked    by    Montene- 
grins. 
Dec.    14 — Servians   reoccupy   Belgrade;   Aus- 
trlans reoccupy  Dukla  in  the  Carpathians 
and  capture  9.000  Russians ;  Germans  gain 
In    Northern    Poland. 
Dec.    15— Austrlans   abandon   Belgrade  with- 
out a  battle ;  Germans  rush  fresh  troops 
to  the  Vistula;  Austrlans  recross  Carpa- 
thians Into  Gallcia  and  drive  Russian  left 
back  toward  the  San  River. 


Dec.  16— King  Peter  enters  Belgrade  at  head 
of  an   army ;   Servian   General   Staff  an- 
nounces that  country  is  free  of  invaders ; 
Russians  have  new  army  in  Warsaw. 
Dec.   17 — Germans  report  Russian   offensive 
against  Silesia  and  Posen  to  be  complete- 
ly broken  ;  battle  at  Sochaczew  ;  Austrian* 
have  success  in  West  Gallcia. 
Dec.    Ifi — Russians    admit    falling   back    and 
shifting  battle  lines,  but  they  deny  defeat ; 
Russians   win    in   Gallcia   between   Sanok 
and    Lisko ;    Austrlans   announce   capture 
of  Piotrkow  and   Przedborz. 
Dec.  19 — Germans  capture  Lowicz ;  battle  on 
the  Bzura ;  fighting  In  Gallcia ;  Russians 
hold  lines  on  Dunajec  River  against  spir- 
ited attacks ;   Austria  claims  to  hold  all 
West   Gallcia. 
Dec.  20. — Von  Hlndenburg  follows  up  his  suc- 
cess   at    Lowicz ;    German    wedge    driven 
further   toward   Warsaw ;    Russians   cross 
the    Bzura    and    destroy    bridges    behlhd 
them  ;  Death's  Head  Hussars  reported  as 
having  been  caught  In  a  Russian  trap  and 
almost  annihilated ;  Servians  and  Monte- 
negrins again  invade  Bosnia. 
Dec.    21 — Russians   claim  that  Germans  are 
being    pursued     Into    German     territory ; 
both  sides  claim  advantages  in  Poland. 
Dec.    22 — Russian   Army   menaces  Thom-Al- 
lensteln-Insterburg  Railroad  ;  Germans  re- 
form to  protect  It ;  von  Hlndenburgr's  left 
threatened  by  a  new  invasion  of  Germany  ; 
Germans    cross    branches    of    Bzura    and 
Rawka  Rivers ;  Austrlans  are  defeated  in 
the  Carpathians. 
Dec.   23 — Austrlans   defeated   in  Carpathians 

and  Southern  Gallcia. 
Dec.  25 — Movement  of  civilians  to  Interior  of 

East   Prussia. 
Dec.  20 — Rusisans  gain  In  South 
Dec.  28 — Russians  have  raised  the  siege  of 
Cracow    to    shatter    Austrian    armies    at- 
tempting flank   movement ;   Russians   be- 
lieve German  attack  on  Warsaw  has  been 
checked 
Dec.   30 — Germans   retreat  over  the  Bzura ; 

Russians  advance  In  South  Poland. 
Dec.  31 — Germans  claim  to  have  taken  136,000 
prisoners,    100   cannon,    and    300   machine 
guns  In  Poland  since  November ;  reports 
from   Petrograd   state   that  the  Germans 
lost  200.000  men  at  the  Bzura 
Jan.  1 — Russians  Invade  Hungary ;  Germans 
In    Poland    move   south ;    Austrian    Army 
split  by  Russian  operations  in  Carpathian 
region. 
Jan.  2 — Germans  commence  offensive  move- 
ment   against    Klelce ;     Germans    fortify 
captured  Polish  towns 
Jan.  3 — Germans  capture  Bollmow ;  German 
advance  on  Kielce  falls,  as  well  as  Ger- 
man advance  between   Bzura  and  Rawka 
Rivers ;  Russians  take  thousands  of  Aus- 
trian prisoners  and  sweep  through  Buko- 
wina ;   Germans  rush  to  defend   Ccracow. 
Jan.   4 — Russians  occupy   Suczawa ;   Cracow 
again  threatened 
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Jan.  5 — Russians  defeat  Austrlans  In  Uzsok 
Pass  and  prepare  to  invade  Transylvania ; 
Germans  renew  activities  along  the  Vis- 
tula. 

Jan.  6 — New  Russian  army  to  take  offensive 
against  Germans  at  Mlawa ;  rain  is  inter- 
fering with  many  field  operations ;  Ger- 
mans help  Austrians  check  advance 
against  Cracow. 

Jan.  7 — Mud  is  hampering  Germans. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Oct.  16 — Germans  occupy  Ostend ;  battle  line 
reaches  the  sea ;  Allies  gain  near  Lille ; 
French  are  near  Metz ;  Allies  check  Ger- 
mans in  attempt  to  reach  Dunkirk. 

Oct.  17 — Germans  advancing  again  on  Dun- 
kirk ;  sharp  fighting  in  Alsace ;  British 
take  Fromelles;  Allies  take  Fleurbaix  and 
claim  gains  on  line  from  Ypres  Canal  to 
the  sea. 

Oct.  18 — Announcement  that  Allies'  left  has 
pushed  forward  thirty  miles ;  they  retake 
Armentieres ;  battle  near  Nieuport ;  Bel- 
gians repulse  German  attacks  at  River 
Yser;  French  repulse  attack  on  St.  Die 
and  cut  railroad  in  Alsace ;  Germans  evac- 
uate Courtrai ;  German  forces  in  Bruges 
move  toward  French  frontier. 

Oct.  19 — Allies  advance  between  Nieuport 
and  Dixmude;  fighting  from  Ostend  to 
Lille. 

Oct.  20 — Germans  gain  near  LiUe;  Allies  re- 
port recapture  of  Bruges. 

Oct.  21 — Allies  repulse  German  attacks  at 
Nieuport,  Dixmude,  and  La  Bassee; 
heavy  fighting  on  the  Yser;  Germans 
gain  near  Lille. 

Oct.  22 — Battling  on  the  coast;  Allies  helped 
by  their  fleets ;  cavalry  battle  at  Lille. 

Oct.  23 — German  right  wing  reinforced  and 
gains  ground  at  La  Bassee;  Allies  gain 
near  Armentieres ;  French  retake  Altkirch ; 
heavy  fighting  between  the  Ghent-Bruges 
line   and   Roulers. 

Oct.  24 — French  gain  at  Nieuport,  but  lose 
ground  near  Dixmude  and  La  Bassee; 
desperate    fighting    along    Yser    Canal. 

Oct.  25 — Germans  cross  Yser  Canal  near 
Dixmude ;  Allies  press  Germans  at  Ostend ; 
French  gain  near  Lille  and  theiy  claim 
command  of  German  line  of  communica- 
tion near  St.  Mihiel;  battle  at  Nieuport. 

Oct.  26 — German  advance  checked  on  the 
Yser;  fighting  at  Nieuport. 

Oct.  27 — Allies  capture  Thourout;  fierce 
fighting  on  the  Yser  Canal ;  Allies  claim 
that  Germans  have  been  driven  across 
the  eastern  frontier  near   Nancy. 

Oct.  28 — Allies  repulse  night  attack  near 
Dixmude;  they  make  gains  in  Ypres  re- 
gion and  between  La  Bassee  and  Lens. 

Oct.  29 — Allies  gain  near  Ostend ;  Germans 
gain  west  of  Lille  and  southwest  of  Ver- 
dun; Germans  dig  intrenchments  near 
Thielt. 


Oct.  30 — Belgians  flood  lower  valley  of  the 
Yser  River  and  compel  Germans  to  with- 
draw; Germans  gain  in  Argonne  region. 

Oct.  31 — Allies  yield  ground  in  Belgium; 
Germans  take  two  towns  south  of  Ypres; 
they  have  success  near  Soissons;  fighting 
around  Verdun. 

Nov.  1 — Germans  reinforced  in  Belgium ; 
their  advance  made  difficult  by  floods 
along  the  Yser;  Allies  take  Mariakerke 
and  are  near  Ostend ;  Allies  cross  the 
Yperlee  and  occupy  Bixschoote. 

Nov.  2 — Germans,  reinforced,  capture  Mes- 
sines ;  French  gain  at  several  points  In 
advance  to  Ostend ;  Allies  take  Ramsca- 
pelle  with  the  bayonet. 

Nov.  3 — Germans  are  being  flooded  out  of 
the  Yser  region ;  they  capture  men  and 
guns  east  of  Soissons  and  gain  ground 
east  of  Vailly;  Allies  check  Germans  In 
Argonne  region ;  Belgians  trap  Germans 
by  ruse  at  Fumes. 

Nov.  4 — Germans  lose  along  the  Yser  and 
shift  their  line  for  a  new  attack';  they  re- 
pulse Allies  south  of  Verdun  and  In  the 
Vosges ;  they  gain  near  Vailly ;  British 
and  Germans  have  battled  for  three  days 
in  Ypres  region ;  Germans  suffer  much  in 
flooded  trenches. 

Nov.  5 — Germans  repulsed  at  Arras;  Allies 
lose,  then  retake  trenches :  Germans,  stat- 
ed to  have  been  watched  by  the  Kaiser, 
beaten  at  Armentieres ;  Germans  gain  in 
Argonne  region  and  in  the  Vosges ;  Bel- 
gians report  progress. 

Nov.  6 — Allies  retake  Soupir;  they  capture 
German  trenches  on  the  Meuse  and  east 
of  Verdun ;  battle  raging  around  Ypres ; 
French  trap  Germans  in  Arras. 

Nov.  7 — Battling  from  the  sea  to  Alsace; 
Allies  recapture  lost  trenches  in  centre 
and  take  St.  RemI;  Germans  gain  south- 
west of  Ypres;  Germans  set  up  guns  at 
Ostend. 

Nov.  8 — Allies  gain  plateau  of  Vregny ;  fight- 
ing centres  at  Ypres;  Germans  continue 
attacks  between  North  Sea  and  the  Lys ; 
they  gain  in  Argonne  region;  Belgians 
gain  at  Dixmude  and  Ypres. 

Nov.  9 — Germans  renew  attacks  at  Ypres  and 
Dixmude;  Ypres  in  flames;  fighting  on 
the  Aisne. 

Nov.  10 — Allies  advance  between  Ypres  and 
Armentieres  and  between  Rheims  and 
Berry-au-Bac. 

Nov.  11 — Germans  capture  Dixmude,  cross 
Yser  Canal,  capture  first  line  of  Allies' 
position  west  of  Langemarck,  and  drive 
them  out  of  St.  Eloi;  Allies  reoccupy 
Lombaertzyde  and  repulse  attacks  near 
the  coast. 

Nov.  12 — Both  sides  claim  successes  on  the 
Yser. 

Nov.  13 — Germans  break  throifgh  British 
lines  at  Ypres;  Allies  advance  on  the 
coast  to  Bixschoote. 
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Nov.  14 — Allies  check  Qerman  assaulta  near 
Ypres:  fightlnsr  at  DIxmude;  Germans 
win  in  centre  and  take  Berry-au-Bac; 
Qermans  gain  in  forest  of  Argonne. 

Nov.  19 — Allies  drive  Germans  across  the 
Yser;  German  gains  in  Argonne  region; 
they  prepare  defensive  lines  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Rhine. 

Nov.  10 — Snow  and  floods  check  flghtinflr; 
artillery  duels  in  progress  from  Yser  Ca- 
nal to  DIxmude ;  British  Press  Bureau  re- 
port of  operations  up  to  Nov.  10  praises 
bravery  of  Germans. 

Nov.  17 — Allies  gain  ground  on  the  Yser  be- 
tween Armentieres  and  Arras:  Germans 
resume  bombardment  of  Rheims. 

Nov.  18 — Zouaves  take  forest  near  Bix- 
schootc ;  Germans  mine  and  blow  up  west 
part  of  Chauvoncourt,  occupied  by  the 
French ;  fighting  continues  in  West  Flan- 
ders; Germans  have  successes  in  Argonne 
region  and  near  Cirey ;  pneumonia  is  in 
the  trenches. 

Nov.  19 — Fighting  in  Flanders  slackens; 
French  retake  Tracy-le-Val ;  they  are  re- 
pulsed in  the  Argonne  region ;  British 
bombard  Dixmude ;  many  cities  in  West 
Flanders  are  in  ruins. 

Nov.  20 — French  abandon  Chauvoncourt; 
artillery  duel  south  of  Ypres;  British  gain 
at  Bixschoote;  new  big  gun  of  Allies  is 
doing  effective  work ;  French  wreck  Ger- 
man earthworks  and  supply  trains  near 
Rheims. 

Nov.  21 — French  artillery  stops  German  at- 
tacks in  Woevre  district ;  French  capture 
heights  at  Ornes  and  advance  in  Argonne 
region. 

Nov.  22 — Cold  halts  fighting  on  the  Yser; 
Ypres  is  Injmbarded ;  artillery  fighting 
near  Soissons  and  Vailly ;  Germans 
trapped  by  floods  at  DIxmude;  Germans 
fortify  Belgian  coast. 

Nov.  23 — Fierce  fighting  in  the  Argonne; 
Ypres  again  bombarded ;  German  opera- 
tions in  Belgium  checked  by  bad  weather. 

Nov.  2-1 — GM'mans  attack  Allies  from  Ypres 
to  L.a  Bass4e. 

Nov.  25 — French  bombard  Arnaville  and  claim 
general  gains;  Germans  gain  at  Arras; 
Indian  troops  retake  lost  trenches  in  Flan- 
ders. 

Nov.  26 — Allies'  armored  train  wrecks  bridge 
across  the  Yser. 

Nov.  27 — Rheims  again  bombarded;  French 
gain  in   Alsace. 

Nov.  28 — Germans  mass  near  Arras;  new 
British  army  has  landed  in  France. 

Nov.  20 — Allies  capture  Important  positions 
near  Ypres;  health  of  (Germans  on  the 
Yser  endangered  by  flooded  trenches. 

Nov.  30 — German  losses  on  the  Yser  are 
found  to  have  been  very  heavy. 

Dec.  1 — Germans  prepare  for  new  dash  to- 
ward the  sea;  cold  is  depleting  the  Brit- 
ish ranks ;  Germans  on  the  Belgian  coast 
are  suffering  from  famine,  disease,  and 
cold;  battle  on  the  Yser  renewed;  Ger- 
mans are  active  north  of  Arras. 


Dec.  2 — British,  reinforced,  take  over  th« 
command  of  the  Yser  region. 

Dec.  3 — Germans  take  offensive  between 
Ypres  and  Dixmude ;  they  lose  heavUy  In 
trying  to  cross  the  Yser  on  rafts;  French 
occupy  Lesmenils ;  they  take  T^te  de  Faux 
In  the  Vosges,  and  Burnhaupt  in  Alsace. 

Dec.  4 — Allies  repeatedly  attack  the  German 
lines  in  Flanders ;  fresh  reserves  are 
waiting  behind  Allies'  lines. 

Dec.  5— French  gain  in  Upper  Alsace;  they 
try  to  drive  Germans  from  St.   Mihiel. 

Dec.  6— Allies  make  advances  in  France. 

Dec.  7— Allies  begin  a  general  offensive  move- 
ment ;  Belgians  repulse  a  German  boat 
attack  along  Yser  Canal ;  Germans  are 
leaving  Alsace. 

Dec.  8— German  headquarters  moved  from 
Roulers ;  Germans  make  new  attack  on 
Dixmude. 

Dec.  9 — Belgians  capture  German  trenches 
on  the  Yser  by  a  ruse;  Germans  shell 
Ypres  and  Furnes. 

Dec.  10— Germans  evacuate  Roulers  and  Ar- 
mentieres; French  win  victory  at  Ver- 
melles. 

Dec.  11— Allies  push  forward ;  Germans  rush 
guns  to  Ostend. 

Dec.  12— Allies  drive  Germans  across  the 
Yser  Canal. 

Dec.  13— Allies  have  repulsed  persistent  Ger- 
man attacks  in  a  three-day  battle  on  the 
Lys;  French  gain  in  St.  Mihiel  region. 

Dec.  14 — French  continue  aggressive  move- 
ments in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Dec.  l.")— Allies  advance  on  the  whole  front 
in  movement  to  drive  Germans  from  Bel- 
gium ;  German  attacks  south  of  Ypres 
repulsed   and   way  to   Roulers  opened. 

Dec.  16— Germans  evacuate  Dixmude;  Ger- 
man defenses  near  Arras  mined;  Allies 
maintain  offensive;  Germans  force  the 
fighting  in  Argonne  region ;  Allies  make 
gains  from  Arras  to  the  sea ;  Germans 
repulsed  in  Woevre  region  and  in  Alsace. 

Dec.  17— Allies  enter  Westende;  Germans 
rush  more  troops  to  Belgium. 

Dec.  18— Allies  take  Roulers;  fighting  in 
Lille  and   near  Arras. 

Dec.  19— Allies  gain  at  several  points  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Oise;  they  lose  near 
La  Bassee. 

Dec.  21— Allies  extend  offensive  operations ; 
they   report  progress  In   the  centre. 

Dec.  22— Allies  press  offensive;  Germans 
shell  hospital  at  Ypres ;  they  claim  that 
Allies'  advance  has  failed. 

Dec.  2.t— Allies  make  slight  gains. 

Dec.  24— British  are  using  new  howitzers; 
some  German  trenches  have  been  torn  to 
bits  by  French  guns. 

Dec.  2.')— Reported  that  the  French  are  shell- 
ing the  outer  forts  of  Metz;  unofficial 
truce  along  much  of  the  battle  front :  sol- 
diers feast  and  get  many  gifts  from  home ; 
in  some  Instances  Allies  and  Germans  ex- 
change gifts  and  visits. 

Dec.  26-Fog  halts  fighUng  in  Flanders. 
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Dec.  27— Germans  pushing  preparations  for 
defense  of  Antwerp. 

Dec.  28 — New  Paris  defenses  are  completed; 
the  Rhine  is  being  additionally  fortified. 

Dec.  29-Germans  reinforce  line  in  Belgium. 

Dec.  31— Lull  in  the  fighting  on  most  of  the 
front  in  Flanders  and  France;  French 
take  half  of  the  village  of  Steinbach, 
Upper  Alsace,  which  is  of  strategic  im- 
portance. 

Jan.  3— French  gain  near  Rheims  and  St. 
Mihiel,  but  are  repulsed  near  St.  Mene- 
hould;  floods  hinder  fighting;  conditions 
in  Yser  trenches  are  very  bad. 

Jan.  4— Germans  admit  loss  of  Steinbach. 

Jan.  5— Germans  are  moving  big  guns  from 
Ostend ;  French  press  on  toward  Cernay. 

Jan.  6— French  make  further  progress  at  St. 
Mihiel ;  bombardment  of  Fumes  necessi- 
tates shifting  of  Belgian  headquarters. 

Jan.  7— French  make  progress  in  direction  of 
Altkirch. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  FAR  EAST. 

Oct.  30 — Japanese  attack  Germans  at  Tsing- 
tau ;  Indian  troops  aid  Japanese. 

Nov.  1 — Desperate  fighting  at  Tsing-tau  ;  city 
is   in  flames. 

Nov.  4 — Japanese  capture  German  guns  and 
800  prisoners   at   Tsing-tau. 

Nov.  6 — Germans  surrender  Tsing-tau  fort- 
ress. 

Nov.  7 — Formal  capitulation  of  Tsing-tau; 
Japanese   will   administer  city. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  AFRICA. 

Oct.  28 — Belgians  defeat  Germans  on  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Oct.    29 — Allies    take    Edoa. 

Nov.  4 — Germans  defeat  British  in  German 
East   Africa. 

Nov.  7 — Belgians  aid  British  forces  in  the 
Congo. 

Nov.  23 — British  defeated  in  attack  on  Ger- 
man railway  terminus  in  East  Africa. 

Nov.  27 — Maritz,  Union  of  South  Africa  revo- 
lutionist,   defeated. 

Dec.  10 — Governor  General  Lord  Buxton 
says  that  the  revolution  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  ended  and  reports  cap- 
ture  of  7,000  rebels. 

Dec.  23 — Portuguese  retreat  before  Germans 
in  Angola. 

CAMPAIGN   IN   ASIA   MINOR   AND 
EGYPT. 

Oct.  29 — Turkey  begins  war  with  Russia  by 
bombarding  Odessa  from  the  sea. 

Nov.  2 — Russians  and  Turks  are  fighting 
near  Trebizond. 

Nov.  3 — Turks  claim  victory  over  Russians 
In  Armenia;  German  officers  are  with 
camel  corps  on  Turkish-Egyptian  fron- 
tier; Suez  Canal  threatened. 

Nov.  4 — Russia  begins  Invasion  of  Armenia. 


Nov,  5 — England  and  France  declare  war  on 
Turkey;  Russians  seize  Armenian  towns; 
Turks    have    successes    in    Kara-Killissa 
and    Tehan    districts;    England    annexes 
the    Island    of    Cyprus;    German    officer 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  by  Egyp-  . 
tian  police  for  having  plans  to  dynamite 
Suez  Canal. 
Nov.  6 — Armenians  besiege  town  of  Van. 
Nov.  7 — Russians  have  successes  notheast  of 

Kara-Killissa. 
Nov.  8 — Russians  take  Keprekiol  In  Armenia 

and  hold  road  to  Erzerum. 
Nov.    9 — Russians    take    Turkish    fort    near 
Erzerum    and    pursue    Kurdish    cavalry; 
Russians   win  at  Kohrikoi  on  River  Ar- 
axes. 

Nov.  10 — France,  England,  Russia,  Belgium, 
and  Servia  issue  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Turkey ;  both  sides  claim 
victories  in  Erzerum  region. 

Nov.  13 — Russians  advance  on  Erzerum  from 
three  directions;  Turks  fail  in  flank  at- 
tack. 

Nov.  14 — Russians  rout  Kurds  in  cavalry 
battle  in  Armenia ;  Turks  have  success  on 
Caucasian  border. 

Nov.  15 — Turks  occupy  Persian  town  of  Ko- 
tur;  British  troops  land  in  Basra  Prov- 
ince; Indian  troops,  aided  by  British 
cruiser,  occupy  Turba,  Arabia. 

Nov.  16 — Russians  defeated  near  Koprukeui; 
British  take  Turkish  camp  at  Fao. 

Nov.  17 — Russians  checked  near  Fao;  Turks 
occupy  Duzkeuy. 

Nov.  19 — Russians  defeat  Kurds  in  Persian 
Armenia ;  fighting  near  Urumiah ;  British 
success  in  Arabia. 

Nov.  22 — Turks  win  near  Port  Said  and 
reach  Suez  Canal;  Russians  gain  near 
Juzveran. 

Nov.  23 — British  defeat  Turks  near  Persian 
Gulf. 

Nov.  24 — Russians  defeat  Turks  in  Armenia. 

Nov.  26 — Turkish  advance  checked  in  Arme- 
nia. 

Nov.  28 — Fierce  fighting  in  the  Caucasus; 
Enver  Bey  starts  for  Egypt. 

Dec.  6 — Turks  occupy  Keda. 

Dec,  8 — Turks  defeated  near  Batum. 

Dec.  9 — Turks  at  Kurria  surrender  to  Indian 
troops. 

Dec.  10 — British  take  1,100  Turkish  prisoners 
and  nine  guns. 

Dec.  11 — Sheik  Kiazim,  Chief  of  the  Shiltes, 
proclaims  a  holy  war;  Turks  report  occu- 
pation of  Geda. 

Dec.    15 — Senussi  tribesmen  threaten   Egypt, 

Dec.    18 — Turks   reinforced   in   Asia   Minor. 

Dec.  20 — Turks  gain  near  Lake  Urumiah. 

Dec.  21 — Russians  win  in  Armenia — Turks 
lose  equipment. 

Dec.  22 — Arabs  menace  Christians  in  Ho- 
deida;  French  Consul  is  seized. 

Dec.  23 — Turkish  Army  leaves  Damascus 
and  marches  toward  Suez   Canal. 
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Dec.  2.'V— Ru880-Turki8h  operations  stopped 
by  cold. 

Jan.  1 — Turks  Invade  Russia  but  fail  to 
envelop    Russian    forces. 

Jan.  2— Turks  penetrate  into  the  Russian 
Caucasus    and    occupy    Ardahan. 

Jan.   4 — Turks  ravage   Persian  territory. 

Jan.  5 — Russians  rout  Turkish  columns  at 
Ardahan  and  Sari-Kamysh ;  Russians  cap- 
ture  Izzet   Pasha. 

Jan.    7 — Turks   occupy   Urumiah. 

NAVAL  RECORD. 

Oct.  16 — British  cruiser  Hawke  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarine  U-9;  British  tramp  steam- 
ship Induna  sunk  by  Germans;  British 
steamer  Guendolen  fires  on  German  ship 
on  Lake  Nyassa ;  British  and  Japanese 
warships  bombard  fort  near  Tslng-tau. 

Oct.  17 — British  squadron,  led  by  the  Un- 
daunted, sinks  four  German  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  off  Dutch  coast;  allied  fleets 
bombard  Cattaro. 

Oct.  1&— British  battleship  Triumph  damaged 
at  Tslng-tau ;  Japanese  cruiser  Takachiho 
sunk  by  German  submarine  S-90  in  Klao- 
Chau  Bay ;  British  fleet  helps  to  repel 
German  land  attacks  between  Nieuport 
and  Dixmude;  Austrian  submarine  sunk 
in  Adriatic  by  French  cruiser. 

Oct.  20 — German  warships  sink  British  sub- 
marine E-3;  British  gunboats  fight  Ger- 
man submarines  and  coast  batteries; 
Japanese  fleet  takes  islands  of  Marianne 
group ;  two  German  ships  sunk  at  Ja- 
lull ;  British  steamer  Giltera  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarine  off   Norwegian  coast. 

Oct.  21 — British  monitors  Severn  and  Mersey 
shell  German  right  flank :  Cattaro  again 
bombarded  by  French  fleet,  attack  of 
Austrian  submarines  being  repulsed ;  Ger- 
man cruiser  Emden  sinks  five  British 
steamships  and  captures  a  sixth  in  In- 
dian Ocean ;  British  steamer  Cormorant 
sunk. 

Oct.  22 — British  torpedo  boat  damaged  by 
German  artillery  fire  off  Nieuport;  French 
ships  aid  British  in  bombardment  near 
Ostend :  British  auxiliary  cruiser  Car- 
mania  damaged. 

Oct.  23 — Allies'  squadrons  seeking  German 
cruisers  Emden  and  Karlsruhe ;  Emden's 
activity  is  having  a  bad  effect  on  Indian 
shipping;  French  ships  aid  British  in 
shelling  Belgian  coast  towns. 

Oct.  24 — British  destroyer  Badger  sinks  Ger- 
man submarine ;  Ostend  bombarded  by 
French  warships. 

Oct.  25 — Japanese  sink  German  cruiser  Aeo- 
llus  off  Honolulu. 

Oct.  26 — Vessel  containing  French  and  Bel- 
gian refugees  sunk  near  Calais,  probably 
by  a  mine,  the  passengers  being  rescued 
by  a  British  ship;  Germans  claim  that 
the  British  ships  have  been  driven  back 
from  the  Belgian  coast. 


Oct.  27— <;ormans  lay  mines  off  Irish  coast: 
British  freighter  Manchester  Commerce 
sunk ;  Germany  demands  that  China  re- 
lease shipwrecked  sailors  of  submarine 
S-OO,  which  wa^  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  being  pursued  by  Japanese. 

Oct.  28 — Emden  sinks  Japanese  steamer; 
Japanese  cruiser  Chitose  repulses  attack 
by  two  German  warships. 

Oct.  29 — Emden,  flying  the  Japanese  flag, 
enters  Penang  Harbor  and  sinks  Russian 
cruiser  Jemtchug  and  a  French  destroyer ; 
Turkish  warships  shell  Theodosia  and  sink 
two  Russian  steamers ;  British  vessels 
slightly  damaged  off  Belgian  coast,  with 
ten  men  killed ;  Swedish  steamer  Omen 
and  two  British  fishing  boats  sunk  by 
mine  in  North  Sea ;  British  sink  German 
steamer  in  the  Adriatic. 

Oct.  30 — Russian  and  Turkish  fleets  in  battle 
in  the  Black  Sea;  Turkish  torpedo  boats 
bombard  Odessa,  sinking  Russian  gun- 
boat Donets,  three  Russian  liners,  and 
French  steamer  Portugal. 

Oct.  31 — Japanese  and  British  warships  at- 
tack Tslng-tau ;  German  subimarine  sinks 
British  cruiser  Hermes  In  Strait  of 
Dover ;  Turkish  cruiser  bombards  Sevas- 
topol ;  Russian  fleet  attacks  Turkish  fleet 
near  Sevastopol. 

Nov.  1 — German  squadron  under  Admiral 
von  Spee  defeats  British  squadron  under 
Rear  Admiral  Cradock  off  Coronel, 
Chile;  British  flagship  Good  Hope  and 
the  cruiser  Monmouth  do  down  with  all 
on  board :  Germans  suffer  but  slightly ; 
shelling  of  Allied  fleets  sets  fire  to  Tslng- 
tau. 

Nov.  2 — Turkish  (formerly  German)  cruiser 
Goeben  damaged  by  fire  from  Russian 
forts;  British  ship  scuttled  in  Black  Sea; 
Turkish  commander  sinks  his  ship  to  pre- 
vent capture ;  Germans  blockade  coast 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  with  mines ;  Karlsruhe 
captures  British  steamers  Vandyck, 
Hurtsdale.    and    Glanton. 

Nov.  3 — Anglo-French  squadron  bombards 
the  Dardanelles  forts ;  British  cruiser 
Minerva  bombards  Akabah,  Arabia,  and 
sailors  occupy  the  town ;  British  sub- 
marine D-5  sunk  by  mine  in   North  Sea. 

Nov.  4 — Austrian  cruiser  Kalserln  Eliza- 
beth sunk  by  Germans  to  prevent  seiz- 
ure ;  Anglo-French  fleet  continues  bom- 
bardment of  Dardanelles  forts ;  German 
warships  seen  off  coast  of  England ;  Ger- 
man cruiser  Torek  sunk  by  mine  in  Jade 
Bay. 

Nov.  5 — British  tow  German  sailing  ship 
into  Quecnstown,  the  Captain  not  having 
heard  of  the  war ;  British  mine  sweeper 
Mary  sunk  In  North   Sea. 

Nov.  6 — British  ships  shell  Belgian  coast ; 
Turks  bombard  Batum ;  British  warship 
damaged  while  shelling  Dardanelles  forts. 

Nov.  7 — Japanese  squadron  searches  for 
German  squadron  in  the  Pacific ;  Rus- 
sians bombard  Turkish  Black  Sea  ports. 
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Nov.  8 — Russians  report  sinking  of  four  Tur- 
kish transports;  Turks  sink  Greek 
steamer  carrying  Britisii  flag;  two  Dar- 
danelles forts  destroyed  by  bonnbardment. 

Nov.  0 — Emden  escapes  British  warship,  but 
loses  her  store  ships ;  Russians  bombard 
Bosporus  ports ;  Swedish  steamer  Ate 
blown  up  by  mine. 

Nov.  10 — Australian  cruiser  Sydney  wrecks 
German  cruiser  Emden,  which  had  de- 
stroyed more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of 
British  shipping;  war  risks  drop  in  con- 
sequence; British  Admiralty  reports  that 
the  German  cruiser  Koenigsberg  has  been 
bottled  up  in  the  Rufiji  River,  German 
East   Africa. 

Nov.  11 — British  torpedo  boat  Niger  sunk 
by  German  submarine;  Japanese  torpedo 
boat  sunk  by  mine  in  Kiao-Chau  Bay. 

Nov.  12 — Turkish  torpedo  boat  captured  by 
Allies ;  Turkish  cruiser  Goeben  crippled 
by  shell. 

Nov.  14 — News  comes  to  America  by  mail 
of  the  sinking  of  the  British  super- 
dreadnought  Audacious  on  Oct.  27  off 
the  Irish  coast;  apparently  done  by  a 
mine. 

Nov.  15 — Many  mines  picked  up  by  Dutch 
coast  guards ;  mine  layer  flying  Norwe- 
gian flag  and  manned  by  German  sailors 
captured  at  Belfast ;  British  cruiser  Edin- 
burgh aids  in  capture  of  Turba,  Arabia, 
by   Indian   troops. 

Nov.  16 — Mine  cast  up  by  sea  kills  seven 
in  Holland. 

Nov.  17 — Swedish  steamer  Andrew  sunk  by 
mine  in  North  Sea;  German  squadron 
bombards  Libau ;  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet 
attacks  Trebizond ;  German  cruiser  Ber- 
lin interns  at  Trondhjem  to  escape  enemy. 

Nov.  19 — British  naval  guns  bombard  Dix- 
mude ;  French  cruiser  Waldeck  Rousseau 
sinks  Austrian  submarine. 

Nov.  20 — Austrian  steamer  Metkovitch  sunk 
by   mine   off   Dalmatian   coast. 

Nov.  21 — The  Goeben  badly  damaged  in 
Black   Sea. 

Nov.  22 — Turkish  warships  shell  Taupse, 
but  are  repulsed  by  Russian  land  bat- 
teries. 

Nov.  23 — British  warship  Patrol  rams  Ger- 
man submarine  U-18  and  captures  crew 
off  coast  of  Scotland;  German  destroyer 
S-124  wrecked  in  collision  with  Danish 
steamer. 

Nov.  24 — French  bark  Valentine  sunk  by 
Germans  near  Island  of  Mas  a  Fuera; 
British  ships  attack  German  naval  base  at 
Zeebrugge. 

Nov.  25 — British  steamer  Malachite  sunk  by 
German   submarine  near   Havre. 

Nov.  26 — British  battleship  Bulwark  blown 
up  in  the  Thames ;  magazine  explosion 
is  the  accepted  theory,  but  there  is  some 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  work  of  spies ; 
Turkish  mine  layer  sunk  in  the  Bos- 
phorus;  cruiser  Goeben  is  being  repaired. 


Nov.  27 — British  collier  Khartoum  blown  up 
by   mine   off    Grimsby. 

Nov.  28 — Norwegian  and  Danish  trawlers 
seized  by  the  British  for  laying  mines 
while  using  English  port  as  base ;  British 
fishermen  sweep  coast  waters  for  mines. 

Nov.  30 — British  ships  again  bombard  Zee- 
brugge. 

Dec.  3 — Danish  steamer  Mary  blown  up  by 
mine  in  North  Sea,  six  men  dying. 

Dec.  6 — Forty  British  and  French  war  ves- 
sels are  off   the   Dardanelles. 

Dec.  7 — British  steamer  Charcas  sunk  by 
German  transport  in  the  Pacific;  Swedish 
ships  Luna  and  Everilda  sunk  by  mines. 

Dec.  8 — British  squadron  under  Vice  Admiral 
Sturdee  defeats  German  squadron  under 
Admiral  von  Spee  off  the  Falkland 
Islands;  German  flagship  Scharnhorst 
and  the  cruisers  Gneisenau,  Leipzig,  and 
Nurnberg  are  sunk;  the  British  casual- 
ties are  slight. 

Dec.  9 — Three  German  merchantmen  sunk  in 
South  Atlantic;  Gulf  of  Bothnia  closed 
because  of  mines. 

Dec.  10 — German  submarine  raid  on  Dover 
repulsed  by  the  forts;  Turkish  grunboat 
sunk  by  defense  mine. 

Dec.  12 — Turkish  fleet  bombards  Batum. 

Dec.  14 — British  submarine  B-11,  by  diving 
under  five  rows  of  mines,  sinks  Turkish 
battleship  Messudieh  in  the  Dardanelles. 

Dec.  15 — German  cruiser  Cormorant  interned 
at  Guam ;  Turks  bombard  Sevastopol. 

Dec.  16 — German  warships  shell  the  English 
coast  towns  of  Scarborough,  Hartlepool, 
and  Whitby;  about  120  persons  are  killed 
and  550  wounded ;  British  warships  shell 
Westende. 

Dec.  17 — Austrian  training  ship  Beethoven 
sunk  by  mine ;  British  squadron  bombards 
Turkish  troops  on  Gulf  of  Saros ;  Russians 
sink  German  steamship  Derentie  off  Turk- 
ish coast;  Norwegian  ship  Vaaren  sunk 
by  mine  in  North  Sea;  three  British  ships 
sunk  by  mines. 

Dec.  18 — British  auxiliary  cruiser  Empress  of 
Japan  captures  collier  Exford  with  forty 
of  Emden's  crew  on  board ;  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet  sinks  two  Turkish  ships. 

Dec.  19 — Russian  warship  Askold  captures 
German  steamer  Haifa  and  sinks  a  Turk- 
ish steamer;  British  warships  shell  Ger- 
man positions  between  Nieuport  and  Mid- 
del  kerke. 

Dec.  20 — Allied  fleets  bombard  interior  forts 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

Dec.  21 — British  capture  German  steamers 
Baden  and  Santa  Isabel. 

Dec.  22 — Allied  fleets  shell  German  positions 
along  Belgian  coast;  French  destroyer 
shells  Turkish  troops;  allied  fleets  shell 
Kilid  Bahr. 

Dec.  23 — Russian  destroyers  in  Black  Sea 
bombard  coast  villages. 

Dec.  24 — French  cruiser  slightly  damaged  by 
Austrian  torpedo ;  French  submarine  sunk 
by  shore  batteries. 
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Dec.  20 — Hritlsh  make  naval  and  air  attack  on 
German  fleet  without  Important  resulta: 
French  attack  Austrian  naval  base  at 
Tola  on  the  Adriatic. 

Dec.  27 — British  cruisers,  assisted  by  sea- 
planes, attack  German  naval  base  at 
Cuxhaven ;  British  claim  to  have  done 
considerable  damage. 

Dec.  29 — English  coast  towns  expected  Amer- 
ican sympathy  over  German  raid ;  dread 
new  raid,  and  hold  navy  was  dilatory. 

Dec.  30 — French  submarine  torpedoes  Austri- 
an dreadnought  Viribus  Unitis,  but  fails 
to  sink  her. 

Dec.  31 — Thirty  French  and  British  warships 
are  bombarding  Tola. 

Jan.  1 — British  battleship  Formidable  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  in  English  Channel ;  GOO 
men  lost. 

Jan.  4 — Official  Press  Bureau  at  Berlin  an- 
nounces that  the  Formidable  was  sunk  by 
a  submarine  off  Plymouth;  British  ships 
shell  Dar-es-Salaam,  German  East  Africa. 

Jan.  6 — Turkish  cruiser  Goeben  damaged  by 
mines. 

Jan.  7 — Germans  state  that  Austrian  sub- 
marines are  holding  back  French  fleet  in 
the  Adriatic. 

AERIAL  RECORD. 

Oct.  23— German  Taube  brought  down  In 
Dunkirk:  Reymond,  French  aviator, 
killed  near  Verdun ;  German  aviators  drop 
bombs  on  Warsaw. 

Oct.  24— Zeppelins  harry  fighters  southwest  of 
Ostend. 

Oct.  25— Five  German  aeroplanes  destroyed 
by  French. 

Oct.  27— New  Zeppelin  flies  northward  from 
Frledrichshafen ;  new  British  gun  Is  ef- 
fective against  airmen. 

Oct.  2&— German  airmen  drop  bombs  on  Be- 
thune,  nineteen  women  being  killed ;  Brit- 
ish airman  'chases  bomb-dropping  Taube 
at  Hazebrouck. 

Oct.  30— French  airmen  rain  bombs  on  Ger- 
man officers  near  Dunkirk. 

Nov.  3— German  airman  drops  bombs  on 
Furnes ;  three  German  aeroplanes  brought 
down  near  Souain ;  British  airman  drops 
bombs  in  Thielt. 

Nov.  6— Austrian  airmen  drop  bombs  on 
Antivarl. 

Nov.  13— Russian  cavalry  captures  two  Ger- 
man aviators  near  Plock. 

Nov.  14 — Austrian  aeroplane  drops  bombs  on 
Antivarl. 

Nov.  1!J— Prince  Danilo's  villa  In  Antivarl 
wrecked  by  aeroplane  bomb, 

Nov.  21— French  and  British  aeroplanes  drop 
bombs  on  Zeppelin  sheds  at  Frledrichs- 
hafen ;  one  French  airman  shot  down. 

Kov.  24— Aeroplane  bomb  dropped  In  Warsaw 
street  kills  several  people  and  narrowly 
misses  American  Consulate ;  airmen  are 
using  steel  arrows  to  drop  from  aero- 
planes. 


Nov.  26— British  aviator  wrecks  German  mili- 
tary train. 

Nov.  20— German  aviators  drop  bombs  on 
Lodz ;  French  aviators  drop  circulars  in- 
viting German  soldiers  to  desert. 

Dec.  5— Aeroplane  bombs  dropped  near  Baden. 

Dec.  6— Russian  aviators  attack  Breslau 
forts;  French  aviators  attack  Freiburg. 

Dec.  7— Major  Gen.  von  Meyer  killed  by  an 
arrow  dropped  by  an  aviator;  Ostend  set 
on  fire  by  aeroplane  bombs;  ten  killed  at 
Hazebrouck  by  bomb  dropped  by  German 
aviator. 

Dec.  8— German  airmen  drop  appeals  to  In- 
dian troops  to  desert  British. 

Dec.  9— Aviator  of  Allies  destroys  Scheldt 
pontoon  bridge  at  Antwerp ;  Belgian  avi- 
ator destroys  three  German  motor  trucks 
and  scatters  cavalry  detachment. 

Dec.  12— German  airman  who  dropped  bombs 
on  Hazebrouck  killed  by   French  shells. 

Dec.  10— British  and  French  aviators  are 
making  raids  almost  dally  into  German 
territory. 

Dec.  18— French  aviators  drop  bbmbs  in  Lor- 
raine. 

Dec.  19— Two  German  aviators  stranded  on 
a  Danish  island  and  interned  in  Denmark. 

Dec.  20— German  aeroplane  drops  bomb  on 
Calais. 

Dec.  21— Aviators  of  Allies  drop  bombs  in 
Brussels  and  make  night  attack  near  Os- 
tend. 

Dec.  22— Deschamps,  Belgian  aviator,  killed 
by  his  own  bomb. 

Dec.  24— German  aeroplane,  trying  to  reach 
Paris,  is  shot  down ;  German  aviator 
drops  bomb  in  Dover. 

Dec.  25— Two  German  aviators  fly  up  the 
Thames,  but  are  routed  by  British. 

Dec.  26— Zeppelin  drops  bombs  on  Nancy; 
German  aeroplanes  make  raid  In  Russian 
Poland ;  French  aviators  attack  Metz. 

Dec.  30— German  airmen  drop  bombs  In  Dun- 
kirk, killing  fifteen ;  French  aviators  ac- 
tive in  Flanders. 

Jan.  1— German  aeroplanes  bombard  Dun- 
kirk. 

Jan.  3— Austrian  aviator  drops  bombs  on 
Klelce. 

Jan.  4— French  aviators  drop  bombs  near 
Brussels. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 
Oct.    30 — Slight   damage   to    American   prop- 
erty   In    bombardment    of    Odessa. 
Oct.    31 — American    Refugee   Society    formed 

in  the  United  States. 
Nov.   10 — Henry  Field,  grandson  of  the  late 

Marshall    Field,    Is   serving   aa   a   British 

Army  chauffeur. 
Nov.    13 — British    authorities    demand    that 

Americans  show  passports  on  embarking 

for  home. 
Nov.  19 — American  Consulate  in  Berlin  takes 

charge  of  the  work  of  finding  American 

baggage  in  Germany. 
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Nov.  25 — Rush  for  new  passports  by  Ameri- 
cans In  London. 

Nov.  28 — American  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
says  American  missionaries  are  not  being 
molested. 

Dec.  28 — American  Government  sends  memo- 
randum to  British  Government  through 
Ambassador  Page  vigorously  protesting 
against  interference  with  American  com- 
merce by  British  warships ;  American  Re- 
lief Committee  in  London  still  busy,  and 
renews   lease   of  its  offices. 

Dec.  31 — Full  text  of  American  note  on  Brit- 
ish interference  with  American  trade  is 
given  out  in  full  simultaneously  at 
Washington  and  London ;  the  war  has 
cost  the  United  States  $382,000,000  in  de- 
creased exports  up  to  Dec.  1,  according 
to  statement  issued  by  Department  of 
Commerce. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Oct.  17 — Men  formerly  found  physically  un- 
fit to  be  now  re-examined. 

Oct.  20 — Wounded  fill  Budapest  and  South 
Austrian  towns. 

Oct.  21 — Troops  rushed  from  Italian  frontier 
to  strengthen  German  line  in  Belgium; 
Gen.  Bruderman,  defender  of  Lemberg, 
disgraced. 

Oct.  27 — Acute  distress  in  Southern  Hun- 
gary; there  are  reports  of  sedition  in  the 
army. 

Oct.  30 — France  is  arranging  for  repatriation 
of  Austrian  citizens. 

Nov.  3 — It  is  reported  that  Austria  is  seeking 
a  separate  peace. 

Nov.  10 — Lists  of  losses  show  that  many 
Hungarian  nobles  have  been  killed  in  bat- 
tle. 

Nov.  12 — Army  mutineers  are  shot. 

Nov.  22 — Cholera  in  Przemysl. 

Dec.  2 — Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
votes  war  bills. 

Den.  3 — Opposition  members  of  Hungarian 
Parliament  are  bitter  against  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Dec.  6 — Defenses  of  Vienna  are  being 
strengthened. 

Dec.  8 — No  music  after  midnight  allowed  in 
Vienna ;  60,000  wounded  are  in  hospital 
there. 

Dec.  10 — Czech  regiments  refuse  to  fight 
against  Servia. 

Dec.  16 — Anti-war  riots  in  some  cities. 

Dec.  17 — Emperor  orders  displacement  of 
Field  Marshal  Potiorek  because  of  defeat 
in  Servian  campaign. 

Dec.  22 — Many  soldiers  killed  in  troop  train 
accident, 

Dec.  23 — Discontent  is  being  manifested  in 
Hungary;  independence  movement  gains 
headway. 

Dec.  30 — Anti-war  riots  throughout  the  coun- 
try; Servian  campaign  is  abandoned. 

Dec.  31 — Emperor  issues  a  New  Year's  re- 
script to  the  army  and  navy,  praising 
bravery  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Jan.  2 — Conditions  in  Trieste  are  diatressinK. 


BELGIUM. 

Oct.  16 — People  delay  returning  to  Antwerp, 
where  Germans  are  levying  on  city  for 
supplies ;   refugees  flock  to  Dover 

Oct.  18 — Full  text  of  Belgium's  "Gray  Paper" 
published  in  The  New  York  Times;  move- 
ment to  secure  supplies  in  England ;  fam- 
ine acute. 

Oct.  19 — Fifty  thousand  refugees  return  from 
Holland ;  there  are  nearly  1.000.000  refu- 
gees in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. 

Oct.  21 — British  Official  Press  Bureau  praises 
Belgian  Army ;  Cardinal  Mercler  returns 
to  Belgium  from  Holland  and  urges  all 
Catholic  refugees  to  follow  him ;  water 
supply  restored  and  tramways  running 
in  Antwerp ;  Brussels  now  governed  as 
a  German  city. 

Oct.  22 — Government  denies  anti-German  plot 
with  England  before  the  war  and  calls 
on  German  press  to  print  alleged  records 
of  such  plot  seized  at  Brussels. 

Oct.  24 — German  public  is  stirred  by  stories 
of  brutalities  by  Belgian  civilians  toward 
wounded   Germans. 

Oct.  26 — Millions  are  facing  starvation. 

Oct.  28 — One-fourth  of  the  Belgian  Army  is 
disabled. 

Oct.  29 — Many  Belgian  wounded  in  Calais. 

Oct.  31 — Ma'eterlinck  says  that  buildings  in 
Brussels  have  been  mined. 

Nov.  12 — Sightseers  visit  Louvain;  city  is 
being  restored. 

Nov.  16 — Fuel  supply  problem  is  becoming 
serious. 

Nov.  18 — Faculty  of  University  of  Louvain 
invited  to  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Nov.  21 — German  Information  Service  says 
that  Belgians  interned  in  Holland  are  bit- 
ter against  the  British  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient aid  at  Antwerp. 

Nov.  22 — Mayor  of  Ypres  shot  by  Allies  as 
a  spy. 

Nov.  23 — Maeterlinck  appeals  to  the  United 
States  and  Italy  to  save  Flemish  art  treas- 
ures. 

Nov.  24— Encounters  are  frequent  between 
smugglers  and  Germans  at  Dutch  border. 

Nov.  26 — Germany  publishes  photographic 
reproduction  of  document  which,  it 
charges,  proves  Anglo-Belgian  military 
agreement. 

Nov.  30 — Rotterdam  reports  that  Germany 
has  decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  $7,000,000  a 
month  on  Belgium,  and  an  additional 
tax  of  $75,000,000. 

Dec.  13 — Brussels  and  suburbs  decide  to  pay 
fine  to  Germans. 

Dec.  15 — Provincial  councils  ordered  by  Ger- 
man Governor  General  to  meet  to  consider 
payment  of  tax ;  bankers  prepare  to  pay  it. 

Dec.  20 — Representatives  of  provinces  agree 
to  pay  tax. 

Dec.  23 — Report  from  London  that  Brussels 
tax  has  been  waived  and  that><he  Ameri- 
can Minister  protested  against  its  imposi- 
tion. 
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Dec.  2fl — Neutral  nations  notified  by  Oer- 
mnny  that  Consuls  will  not  be  recognised 
further. 

Dec.  28— Minister  to  United  States  protests 
nRnlnst  cancellation  of  consular  exequa- 
turs by  Germany. 

Dec.  2f> — BelKlan  authorities  point  out  to 
United  Slat«H  that  Germany's  decision  to 
cancel  exequaturs  raises  question  of  sov- 
erelgnty  in  Belgium. 

Jan.  3 — Ghent  taxes  bachelors  to  meet  Ger- 
man  demands. 

CANADA. 

Oct.  Irt— Canadian  troops  go  Into  camp  at 
Salisbury  Plain,  England. 

Oct.  U) — There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  men  from  New  York  In  camp  at  Salis- 
bury  Plain. 

Oct.  21 — Americans  In  Montreal  supply  funds 
for  armored  motor  cars  with  American 
crews. 

Oct.  29 — Border  residents  apprehensive  of 
ral.ls  by  Germans  and  Austrians  living 
in  United  States. 

Nov.  3— German  newspaper  In  the  West 
ordered  to  stop  printing  seditious  matter. 

Nov.  4 — King  and  Queen  visit  troops  on 
Salisbury  Plain. 

Nov.  G — Indians  contribute  to  war  fund  and 
offer  to  send  warriors. 

Nov.  7 — Soldiers  go  sightseeing  In  London. 

Nov.  8 — Major  Gen.  Hughes,  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defense,  returns  from  Eng- 
land ;  he  says  troops  are  well,  but  will 
not  go  to  front  for  some  time;  they  are 
to  have  additional   training. 

Nov.  11 — Mines  laid  near  Victoria. 

Nov.  14 — Premier  Borden  says  hosts  of  men 
are  volunteering. 

Nov.  18— Men  In  Canadian  regiments  who 
are  said  to  be  of  German  blood  are  re- 
jected by  British  authorities. 

Nov.  20 — German  newspapers  barred  from 
Canada. 

Nov.  24 — American  Consuls  directed  to  as- 
sist German  and  Austrian  subjects  In 
Canada. 

Nov.  27 — Canadian  doctors  arrive  In  France 
to  establish  hospital. 

Nov.  28 — Precautions  are  taken  against  pos- 
sible raids  across  Niagara  River  by  Ger- 
mans. 

Dec.  26 — German  reservists  reported  to  be 
gathering  In  California  to  raid  Van- 
couver: report  not  taken  seriously  by  Ca- 
nadian authorities. 

Dec.  .*il — Princess  Patricia's  Light  Infantry 
Regiment   reaches   the   front. 

EGYPT. 

Nov.    2 — Martial    law   proclaimed. 

Nov.  14 — Moslems  pay  no  attention  to  Turk- 
ish war  moves. 

Nov.  21 — Turks  and  Germans  seek  to  ■ow 
■edition. 


Nov.  20 — Princes  Abbas  and  Osman  banished 
by  British  authorities  on  charge  of  en- 
gaging Ih  antl-Brltlsh  conspiracy. 

Dec.  1 — Premier  Rushdl  Pasha  declares  for 
Britain  :  he  tells  of  benefits  conferred  on 
his   country    by    British. 

Dec  17 — England  declares  protectorate: 
Turkish  suzerainty  at  an  end. 

Dec.  18 — France  recognizes  British  protecto- 
rate. 

ENGLAND. 

Oct.  16. — Labor  Party  declares  sympathy 
with  Government ;  London  hotels  dis- 
charge German  and   Austrian  help. 

Oct.  17 — Winston  Churchill  defends  sending 
of  marines  to  Antwerp;  he  says  relief 
plans   miscarried. 

Oct.    18 — Anti-German   riots   In  London. 

Oct.  19 — Irish  Nationalists,  at  meeting  In 
London,  take  pledge  to  avenge  Belgium : 
many  arrests  for  the  looting  of  German 
shops. 

Oct.  20 — Germans  and  Austrians  expelled 
from   Brighton. 

Oct.  21 — -\11  unnaturalized  German  and  Aus- 
trian residents  between  ages  of  17  and  45 
are   to   be   taken    to   detention    camps. 

Oct.  22 — Westminster  Abbey  heavily  Insured 
against   aeroplane  hazard. 

Oct.  24 — More  anti-German  riots  in  London : 
paintings  removed  from  National  Gallery 
to  places  of  safety;  Kitchener  orders  so- 
briety among  soldiers;  Germany  protests 
to  neutrals  against  seizure  of  Germans 
on  neutral  merchant  ships. 

Oct.  25 — John  Redmond  urges  IrlsH  to  en- 
list. 

Oct.  27 — Government  complains  that  many 
Germans  are  getting  consular  certificates 
from  American  officials  by  posing  as 
Englishmen. 

Nov.  1 — Brtilsh  affairs  In  Turkey  turned 
over  to  American  Embassy. 

Nov.  2 — Admiralty  orders  North  Sea  closed 
to  commerce ;  Turkish  Ambassador  hand- 
ed  his  passports. 

Vov.  3 — Government  will  not  molest  Amerl- 
ran  ships  carrying  cotton  to  German 
ports. 

Nov.  4— Americans  will  fight  as  First  London 
Machine  Battery. 

Nov.  5 — Proclamation  that  holy  places  In 
Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  must  not  be 
touched. 

Nov.  6 — Detectives  say  some  London  build- 
ings are  strong  German  forts ;  large  trade 
in  mourning  clothes  in  London:  Sweden 
protests  against  closing  of  North  Sea. 

Nov.  7 — Government  thanks  United  States 
State  Department  for  help  rendered  at 
Constantinople  by  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau. 

Nov.  8 — Japanese  Emperor  and  Empress 
send  thanks  for  British  aid  at  Tsing-tau. 

Nov.  10 — Karl  Hans  Lody  shot  as  a  spy  In 
the  Tower  of  London ;  when  first  arrested 
he  claimed  to  be  an  American. 
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Nov,  11 — Germans  are  exhibiting  dumdum 
bullets  which  they  charge  have  been  taken 
from  British  soldiers. 

Nov.  12 — Mass  meeting  In  London  in  support 
of  Kitchener's  appeal  for  temperance  by 
soldiers. 

Nov.  13 — Officers  sent  to  Russia  to  discuss 
tactics  of  eastern  campaign ;  sentry  in 
concentration  camp  kills  a  German  pris- 
oner. 

Nov.  14 — Under  Secretary  of  War  Tennant 
urges  football  players  to  enlist. 

Nov.  17 — War  Office  denies  that  British  have 
used  dumdum  bullets,  but  accuses  Ger- 
mans of  using  them;  less  crime  in  the 
country, 

Nov.  20 — House  of  Commons  votes  additional 
army  of  1,000.000  men. 

Nov.  21 — Balfour  says  there  must  be  no 
patched-up  truce;  Somali  chiefs  in  Juba- 
land  want  to  join  the  army ;  19,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Automobile  Association  have 
given  their  cars  for  army  use, 

Nov.  22 — Five  German  rioters  killed  in  de- 
tention camp  on  Isle  of  Man. 

Nov.  2.3 — Newspapers  show  disgust  over  fail- 
ure of  attempts  to  get  football  players 
and  spectators  to  enlist ;  recruiting  is 
slow  in  Manchester;  War  Office  is  ad- 
vertising for  officers. 

Nov.  25=— Coast  towns  prepare  to  resist  In- 
vasion ;  Indian  soldier  receives  Victoria 
Cross ;  shooting  of  prisoners  on  Isle  of 
Man  has  angered  Germany;  reprisals 
feared. 

Nov.  27 — Coroner's  jury  finds  that  shooting 
of  prisoners  on  Isle  of  Man  was  Justified ; 
Tondon  newspapers  agree  to  curtail  foot- 
ball news  as  aid  to  recruiting. 

Nov,  28 — Two  German  spies  found  in  new 
army  just  landed  in  France ;  famous  ath- 
letes on  casualty  lists. 

Dec.  1 — German-born  members  of  Parlia- 
ment remain  away  from  war  sessions. 

Dec.  2 — Dublin  newspaper  suppressed  for  op- 
posing enlistment  and  expressing  pro- 
German  sentiment. 

Dec.   5— Many  football   players  are  enlisting. 

Dec.  9 — Preparations  are  being  made  to  meet 
possible  German  landing. 

Dec.  11 — Gibraltar  is  being  provisioned. 

Dec.  12 — German  officer  found  hidden  in 
packing  case  at  Gravesend. 

Dec.  14 — Government  is  searching  for  Ger- 
man wireless  station  on  Norfolk  coast 
which  is  blocking  messages. 

Dec.  16 — Movement  to  form  women's  vol- 
unteer reserve. 

Dec.  17 — Many  Germans  arrested  following 
raid  on  coast  towns;  numerous  cases  of 
ptomaine  poisoning  in  Blackheath  Camp. 

Dec.  19 — Many  soldiers  are  insane  or  have 
nervous  prostration  as  a  result  of  battle 
horrors. 

Dec.  21 — Some  German  prisoners  of  war  are 
being  placed  on  prison  ships. 


Dec.  2.3 — Germany's  offer  to  exchange  one 
British  prisoner  of  war  for  five  German 
prisoners  is  declined. 

Dec.  20 — Government  has  constructed  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Thames. 

Dec.  30— Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appeals 
for  recruits, 

Dec,  31 — An  undercurrent  of  Irritation  is 
evident  over  the  American  note  on  inter- 
ference with  American  commerce;  a  new 
decoration,  the  Military  Cross,  has  been 
instituted   for   the  army. 

Jan.  3 — Day  of  intercession  and  prayer 
throughout  the  Empire ;  second  expedi- 
tionary force  sails  for  England  from 
Australia;  a  third  force  is  being  recruited. 

Jan.  4 — Many  men  leave  their  positions  in 
civil  life  to  join  the  army  as  a  result  of 
the   raid   on   the   coast   towns. 

Jan.  6-i-Many  clergymen  are  enlisting, 

FRANCE. 

Oct.  16 — Learned  societies  plan  expulsion  of 
German  members. 

Oct.  17— Germans  arrested  in  Paris ;  coal  sup- 
ply low  in  Paris ;  sugar  prices  are  rising. 

Oct.  18 — President  Polncarfi's  country  house 
destroyed. 

Oct.  20 — Military  authorities  deny  German 
charge  that  towers  of  Rhelms  Cathedral 
are  used  as  observation  post, 

Oct.  21 — Baron  de  Coubertin  will  train  young 
men  who  would  normally  enter  the  army 
in  1916;  Germany  protests  against  alleged 
cruelties. 

Oct.  22— It  is  reported  that  500.000  new  sol- 
diers are  ready  to  fight 

Oct.  24 — Lille  and  Rheims  have  been  much 
damaged  by  German  shells ;  exchange  of 
civilians  with  Germany  begins. 

Oct.  26 — German  property  in  France  not  con- 
fiscated, but  taken  into  trusteeship. 

Oct.  28 — Many  volunteer  to  give  their  blood 
to  help  Dr.  Carrel  in  saving  the  wounded. 

Oct.  29— Count  de  Chambrun  shells  his  own 
home. 

Oct.  30— Chateau  of  Princess  Hohenlohe 
seized. 

Nov.  1 — Envoy  asks  for  passports  from  Tur- 
key ;  French  affairs  turned  over  to  Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

Nov.  4 — Officers  discard  swords  and  conspic- 
uous uniforms ;  they  will  direct  charges 
from  rear  to  foil  German  sharpshooters. 

Nov.  7 — City  of  Roulers  in  ruins. 

Nov,  8 — Premier  Viviani  decorates  Mayor  of 
Rheims  and  says  city  will  be  rebuilt 

Nov,  9 — Military  attaches  of  nfeutral  countries 
allowed  to  visit  theatre  of  war, 

Nov.  10 — Rheims  still  being  bombarded, 

Nov,  18— Germans  declare  they  saw  observa- 
tion post  on  towers  of  Rheims  Cathedral ; 
bombardment  resumed ;  Appenrodt's  res- 
taurant looted  in  Paris, 

Nov,  19— Germans  are  working  coal  mines 
and  mills  in  occupied  French, territory ; 
President  Polncar§  strikes  names  of  Ger- 
mans from  roll  of  Legion  of  Honor. 
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Nov.  21— New   field  gun  outranges  German 

guns. 

Nov.  '20— German  surgeons  and  deaconesses 
sentenced  to  prison  for  looting. 

Nov.  2S— ReKlmcntnl  dispatch  dog  mentioned 
In  orders  as  having  fallen  in  duty ;  Ger- 
mans charge  use  of  dumdum  bullets  by 
the  French. 

Dec.  1— Gen.  Joffre  tells  Alsatians  that  the 
French  have  come  back  permanently. 

Dec.  4— Youths  18  years  old  are  called  for 
military  examination:  Mohammedan  sol- 
diers from  Tunis  are  being  sent  to  serve 
In  Europe;  Germans  charge  brutalities 
to  Germans  In  Morocco. 

Dec.  11— The  Cabinet  meets  In  Paris,  mark- 
ing the  moving  of  the  capital  from  Bor- 
deaux ;  youths  of  class  of  1015  go  into 
training;. 

Dec.  13— Full  text  of  France's  "  Yellow 
Book  ••  published  In  The  New  York 
Times;  postal  notice  announces  that  let- 
ters to  twenty-one  communes  In  Alsace 
need  only  ordinary  stamps. 

Dec.  14— Man  who  mutilated  German  sentry 
is  shot. 

Dec.  17— Priests  hold  mass  in  the  trenches; 
French  heroism  lauded  at  meeting  of 
French  Academy ;  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  wounded  are  dying. 

Dec.  18— French  court  held  in  Alsace. 

Dec.  19— Lille  is  near  starvation. 

Dec.  22-Premier  Viviani  makes  address  at 
opening  of  Parliament  In  Paris,  declaring 
that  the  war  will  end  only  with  restora- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,  restoration  of 
Belgium,  and  assurance  of  lasting  peace. 

Dec.  25- Portion  of  Alsace  celebrates  Christ- 
mas under  French   rule. 

Jan.  7— French  Cabinet  makes  public  report 
of  Government  Commission  which  has 
been  Investigating  German  methods  of 
waging  war;  report  charges  Germans  with 
habitual  "  pillage,  outrage,  burning,  and 
murder." 

GERMANY. 

Oct.  16 — Cmint  Zeppelin  Is  supervising  con- 
struction of  new  airships;  reinforcements 
sent  to  von  Kluck ;  tax  levied  on  Bruges. 

Oct.  20— Report  that  Zeppelin  fleet  is  being 
prepared  for  attack  on  London ;  Britons 
over  55  years  old  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
country. 

Oct.  22 — Chancellor  Delbrueck  announces  in 
Prussian  Diet  that  nation  will  not  lay 
down  arms  until  victory  is  won ;  pioneer 
company  of  Lorraine  battalion  granted 
right  to  wear  skull  and  crossbones  on 
caps. 

Oct.  23 — Women  spies  meet  death  bravely. 

Oct.  24 — Looting  barred  In  Antwerp;  survey 
of  conditions  shows  many  men  eager  to 
enlist. 

Oct.  26 — Prince  of  Monaco  protests  against 
manner  in  which  Gen.  von  Buelow  pro- 
poses to  treat  his  property  In  France; 
Government  complains  of  seizure  by  Eng- 
land of  Red  Cross  ship  Ophelia. 


Oct  27 — Germans  in  Southern  Hungary  ask 
for  aid. 

Oct.  29 — German  tourists  flock  to  Antwerp. 

Oct.  30 — Forty  thousand  teachers  are  at  the 
front ;   1014  reserves  called  out. 

Nov.  1 — Freedom  of  the  City  of  Blankenburg 
conferred  upon  Capt.  von  Mueller  uf  the 
cruiser  Emden. 

Nov.  3 — Consuls  of  neutral  nations  allowed 
to  Inspect  prison  camps ;  Government  will 
not  interfere  with  cargoes  of  ships  carry- 
ing cotton  to  Russian  ports. 

Nov.  4 — There  Is  a  shortage  of  army  offi- 
cers; the  Kaiser  decrees  promotions  on 
short  service. 

Nov.  7 — Conspicuous  insignia  removed  from 
officers;  British  civilians  sent  to  deten- 
tion camp. 

Nov.  8 — Nation  regrets  loss  of  Tslng-tau,  but 
bravery  of  garrison  is  praised ;  border 
patrols  prevent  Belgian  civilians  from 
crossing  into  Holland. 

Nov.  10 — Admiral  von  Spee  and  many  men 
of  his  squadron  receive   Iron   Crosses. 

Nov.  11 — Fortifications  of  Antwerp  are  be- 
ing repaired. 

Nov.  15 — Three  defensive  lines  prepared  be- 
tween North  Sea  and  the  Rhine,  to  be 
used  in  event  of  retreat. 

Nov.  16 — Names  of  occupied  French  and  Bel- 
gian cities  are  Germanized. 

Nov.  17 — All  aliens  expelled  from  Frankfort, 

Nov.  IS — Port  of  Hamburg  deserted,  but  ship- 
yards are  busy. 

Nov.  21 — Blast  furnaces  used  as  crematory 
at  Charlerol ;  Government  has  granted 
permission  for  six  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  to  follow  forces  as  military  ob- 
servers ;  Ambassador  Bernstorf f  files  with 
United  States  State  Department  complaint 
that  French  have  violated  Red  Cross  Con- 
vention of  1906. 

Nov.  23 — Gen.  von  Eberhardt  removed  after 
defeat  in  the  Vosges. 

Nov.  24 — Chile  charges  that  German  war- 
ships have  violated  her  neutrality ;  there 
Is  a  scarcity  of  copper ;  order  for  locomo- 
tives to  be  dismantled  to  get  materials 
for  making  ammunition. 

Nov.  25-Fortlfications  north  of  Kiel  Canal 
are  being  strengthened  for  fear  of  inva- 
sion ;  Bavarians  are  reported  by  the 
French  to  be  deserting. 

Nov.  29— Indemnity  of  $37,500  paid  to  Lux- 
emburg. 

Nov.  30 — Alsatians  are  deserting  from  the 
army. 

Dec.  3 — Burgomaster  Max  of  Brussels  com- 
plains of  treatment  received  from  Ger- 
mans. 

Dec.  4 — Troops  are  suffering  from  typhoid ; 
household  utensils  of  copper  are  comman- 
deered because  of  scarcity  of  the  metal ; 
British  prisoner  of  war  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  Imprisonment  for  attack  on  cus- 
todians. 

Dec.  0— Second  ban  of  Landsturm  told  to 
be  ready  for  service  on  Dec.  20. 
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Dec.  8 — Turkish  officers  are  serving:  with 
the   army   In   Poland. 

Dec.  10 — Government  has  informed  the  Pope 
of  willingness  for  Christmas  truce  if  other 
combatants  will  observe  it. 

Dec.  11 — Many  Inhabitants  of  Autry,  Prance, 
are  exiled  to  Saxony ;  preparations  are 
being  made  for  an  extended  occupation 
of  French  territory ;  French  Minister  of 
War  obtains  affidavits  from  prisoners  in 
concentration  camps  that  Gen.  von  Sten- 
ger  ordered  killing  of  wounded. 

Dec.  12— Some  women  refugees  at  Kiao-Chau 
want  to  go  to  America. 

Dec.  14 — Socialists  disapprove  of  the  anti-war 
stind  taken  by  Dr.  Liebknecht,  a  Social- 
ist member  of  the  Reichstag,  who  alone 
of  that  body  opposed  the  new  war  credit. 

Dec.  15— Bavarian  soldiers  to  be  court-mar- 
tialed  for   mutiny   at  Antwerp. 

Dec.  18 — Rumors  that  Prince  Otto  of  Win- 
disch-Graetz  will  be  the  new  Belgian 
King. 

Dec.  19 — Relations  between  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Poles  have  improved. 

Dec.  21 — George  Weill,  member  of  the 
Reichstag  from  Metz,  is  fighting  In  the 
French  Army ;  Chile  protests  against  al- 
leged violations  of  her  neutrality  by  the 
navy. 

Dec.  22 — Supplies  in  Ghent  commandeered 
for  Christmas   celebration. 

Dec.  24 — Germany  denies  French  charges 
that  neutral  ships  have  been  hired  to  lay 
mines  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Dec.  27— Commander  of  the  Torcke  gets 
two-year  term  for  losing  vessel ;  German 
spy  seized  while  trying  to  enter  Gib- 
raltar disguised  as  a  Moor. 

Dec.  30— British  prisoner  sentenced  to  death 
for  assaulting  a  German  offlcer. 

Dec.  31 — Kaiser  sends  New  Year's  greetings 
to  President  Wilson  and  the  United 
States ;  German  press  has  received  with 
exultation  the  news  of  American  note 
on  British  interference  with  American 
commerce. 

Jan.  7 — United  States  State  Department  in- 
forms Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  that 
the  United  States  cannot  investigate  the 
German  charge  that  British  use  dum- 
dum bullets ;  German  military  authorities 
in  Belgium  deny  that  Cardinal  Mercier 
has  been  arrested. 

HOLLAND. 

Oct.  18 — Government  anxious  to  be  relieved 
of  care  of  Belgian  refugees ;  is  urging 
them  to  return  home. 

Oct.  10 — Cities  are  feeling  the  strain  of  car- 
ing for  Belgian  refugees. 

Oct.  28 — Army  niafsed  on  the  border  because 
of  fear  of  invasion. 

Oct.  31 — Ammunition  is  seized  from  interned 
French  and  Belgian  soldiers. 


Nov.  7— Soldiers  protest  to  the  German  Min- 
ister at  The  Hague  against  alleged  atroci- 
ties of  German  troops  on  the  Belgian 
border. 

Nov.  8 — Scheldt  River  is  being  guarded ;  new 
intrenchments  are  being  made ;  canals 
are  guarded. 

Dec.  3 — Rioting  in  Belgian  concentration 
camps ;  troops  kill  six  Belgians  and 
wound  nine. 

Dec.  7 — Government  loans  wheat  to  Bel- 
gium. 

INDIA. 

Oct.  28— Troops  surprise  German  sentries  in 
Belgium  and  destroy  ammunition  stores. 

Nov.  1 — Moslems  support  England  against 
Turkey. 

Nov.  3— The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  issues 
manifesto  proclaiming  loyalty  to  Britain ; 
Aga  Khan  says  Germans  coerced  Turks. 

Nov.  f — Army  of  Afghans  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier; border  tribes  reported  in  revolt. 

Nov.  10 — Letters  found  on  wounded  Germans 
show  orders  to  make  Indian  troops  a 
special   target. 

Nov.  18 — German  Emperor  tells  Crown 
Prince  that  Sheik-ul-Islam  has  issued 
proclamation  of  Moslem  holy  war;  In- 
dian troops  are  being  used  against  Ger- 
mans in  East  Africa. 

Nov.  21 — Detachment  of  motor  ambulances 
Is  being  formed  for  troops  in  fighting  in 
Europe. 

Dec.  6 — Ruling  Princes  make  large  donations 
to  expenses  of  the  war. 

Dec.  19 — Gaekwar  of  Baroda  buys  Empress 
of  India  to  serve  as  a  hospital  ship. 

ITALY. 

Oct.  16 — Austrian  Deputy  crosses  from 
Trient  Into  Italy,  and  urges  people  to 
join  Allies. 

Oct.  19 — Fleet  is  mobilized,  with  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  command. 

Oct.  22 — Marconi  says  the  country  is  ready 
for  war. 

Oct.  30 — Ambassador  asked  to  care  for  Rus- 
sian interests  at  Constantinople. 

Nov.  2 — Large  part  of  the  public  wants  war. 

Nov.  10 — Hotels  discharge  German  employes. 

Nov.  19 — Many  members  of  Parliament  urge 
action  for  the  Allies. 

Nov.  20 — Demonstration  against  Prof.  Grassi, 
a  leader  of  the  pro-German  party. 

Nov.  22 — Government  assigns  $9,200,000  for 
extraordinary  military  expenses  in  Cyre- 
naica. 

Nov.  30 — Cabinet  meets  to  consider  the  na- 
tion's international  policy;  Federation  of 
the  Italian  Press  denounces  visit  of  Jour- 
nalists to  Germany. 

Dec.  3 — Premier  Salandro  makes  speech  at 
opening  of  Parliament;  nation  will  pre- 
serve armed  neutrality;  Belgium  is 
cheered.  • 

Dec.  4 — Anti-German  and  anti-Austrian 
speeches  made  in  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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D«c.  f5 — Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  vote  of 
confidence   in   the  Qovemment. 

Dec.  8 — Reported  in  Rome  that  Prince  von 
Buelow,  new  German  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  cohies  to  offer  Trient  as  price  of 
Italy's  neutrality,  and  that  Austria  is 
willing  to  cede  it. 

Dec.  l.T — Artillerymen  of  older  classes  called 
out. 

Dee.  14 — Meetings  held  in  some  cities  in 
favor  of  intervention;  pro-Germans 
mobl>ed  in  Rome. 

Dec.  19 — Unanimous  manifestation  in  Senate 
In  favor  of  peace ;  National  Federation 
of  Engineers  offers  services  of  1,000  engi- 
neers for  enlistment. 

Dec.  20 — Transportation  company  fined  for 
trying  to  ship  foodstuffs  to  Trieste. 

Dec.  2S — Government  checks  plot  to  export 
foodstuffs  to  Germany ;  two  arrests. 

Dec.  30— Foodstuff  smuggling  plot  prove.<»  to 
be  extensive;  German  Embassy  stated  to 
be  involved. 

JAPAN. 

Oct  21 — Winston  Churchill  praises  the  navy. 

Nov.  IS-^Marshall  and  other  German  Islands 
In  the  Pacific  to  be  handed  over  to  Eng- 
land  until   war   ends. 

Nov.  19 — Baron  Kato  says  sending  of  troops 
to   Europe   is   a   doubtful    measure. 

Dec.  .S — It  Is  reported  that  Japanese  officers 
are  serving  with  the  Russian  Army. 

Dec.  S — Baron  Kato  tells  Diet  It  has  not 
been  decided  whether  Klao-Chau  will  be 
returned  to  China ;  he  says  fleet  Is  look- 
ing for  German  ships  in  South  American 
waters. 

Dec.  9 — Baron  Kato's  statement  causes  a 
sensation    in   China. 

Dec  10 — Military  control  over  South  Sea 
Islands  to  be  divided  with   Australia. 

Dec.  17 — Ships  sent  to  South  Sea  Islands  for 
Investigation  of  colonization  possibilities ; 
great  welcome  in  Tokio  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
Knmio  and  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  con- 
querors of  Tsing-tau. 

Dec.  22 — Gabriel  Hanotaux  opposes  sending 
of    Japanese    troops    to    Europe. 

Dec.  30 — Foreign  Office  denies  that  troops 
have  landed   in   Russia. 

RUSSIA. 

Oct.  19 — Desolation  in  many  parts  of  Rus- 
sian Poland ,  prohibition  of  use  of  vodka 
since  the  war  has  resulted  In  much  good. 

Oct.  21' — Funds  are  being  raised  to  help  Po- 
land ;  Russian  Poles  urge  German  Poles 
to  lay  down   their  arms. 

Oct.  24— Reservists  from  Canada.  Including 
Doukhobors,  reach  Petrograd. 

Oct.  2S — German  girl  spy  is  shot. 

Oct.  20 — Polish  Catholic  regiments  are  be- 
ing raised. 


Oct.  30 — Gen.  Dimitrieff  gives  the  order, 
"Don't  count  the  enemy:  beat  him"; 
nation  welcomes  the  war  with  Turkey  as 
giving  a  chance  to  settle  the  Eastern 
question ;  formation  of  Polish  legions 
under  Polish   commanders   is  sanctioned. 

Nov.  1 — Government  warns  Bulgaria  against 
attacking  Servia. 

Nov.  2 — Caucasus  Moslems  are  loyal. 

Nov.  rt — Newspapers  refer  to  Constantinople 
as   Tzargrad. 

Nov.  8 — Grand  Duke  Nicholas  congratulated 
by  Lord  Kitchener  on  his  successes. 

Nov.  14 — Czar  will  grant  funds  to  aid  Catho- 
lics In  rebuilding  ruined  churches ;  troops 
withdrawn  from  Finland. 

Nov.  l.*) — Fines  are  being  levied  on  con- 
quered Prussian  towns. 

Nov.  l=t — Report  that  Russian  troops  passed 
through  Scotland  to  France  is  officially 
denied  in  British   Parliament. 

Nov.  25 — Mobilization  of  first  reserves  or- 
dered in  certain  centres. 

Nov.  2<') — An  Industrial  panic  is  feared ;  It 
is  reported  that  Russian  regiments  are 
in   Servia. 

Nov.  30 — Germans  expelled  from  Petrograd 
for  raising  funds  for  warships. 

Dec.  G — Russian  professors  deride  German 
"  Kultur." 

Dec.  20 — Polish  legion  organized. 

TURKEY. 

Oct  19 — Turkey  declines  to  discharge  Ger- 
man crews  of  cruisers  Goeben  and  Bres- 
lau  at  England's  protest. 

Oct.  21 — Six  hundred  German  officers  re- 
ported to  be  In  Turkey. 

Oct.  29 — Grand  Vizier  is  warned  that  invasion 
of  Egypt   means  war  with   Allies. 

Oct.  30 — Allies  ask  for  explanation  of  bom- 
bardment of  Odessa. 

Nov.  1— British,  French,  and  Russian  sub- 
jects begin  to  leave  Constantinople. 

Nov.  2 — Grand  Vizier  expresses  regret  to 
Allies  for  war  operations  of  fleet ;  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Sazonof  says 
It  is  too  late ;  Allies  insist  on  reparation 
to  Russia,  dismissal  of  German  officers 
from  the  Goeben  and  Breslau,  and  intern- 
ment of  vessels  until  end  of  the  war. 

Nov.  4 — American  warship  sent  to  Beirut  to 
protect  Christians. 

Nov.  5— Authorities  restrained  from  prevent- 
ing departure  of  foreign  subjects  by  in- 
tervention of  American  Consul. 

Nov.  6 — Merchandise  In  cities  of  Syria  seized 
by  Government  officials. 

Nov.  11 — Conspiracy  discovered  in  Constan- 
tinople against  Germans  and  Young 
Turks ;  leaders  shot :  refugees  In  Petro- 
grad  report   Christians   in   peril. 

Nov.  12 — Military  revolt  in  Adrlanople 
against  German  commanders. 

Nov.  13 — Bomb  In  Enver  Bey's  palace  kills 
five  German  officers ;  Enver  Bey  un- 
harmed. 
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Nov.  14 — Government  issues  statement  blam- 
ing war  on  England. 

Nov.  16 — Government  denies  Intention  to  vio- 
late international  character  of  the  Suez 
Canal;  Sultan  issues  proclamation  to 
army  and  navy. 

Nov.  18 — Anti-German  plots  discovered; 
army  and  navy  officers  protest  against 
assumption  of  authority  by  Germans; 
committee  formed  to  rid  country  of  Ger- 
man domination. 

Nov.  23 — Disorders  in  Constantinople ;  British 
Embassy  looted;  Russian  hospital  pil- 
laged. 

Nov.  24 — San  Stefano  church  wrecked  by 
mob. 

Nov.  26 — British,  French,  and  Russians  in 
Jerusalem  are  imprisoned  and  their  homes 
looted ;  massacre  feared ;  Italian  Consul 
asks  for  warships. 

Nov.  27 — Canadian  missionaries  allowed  to 
leave  the  country. 

Nov.  28 — Riots  in  Erzerum ;  Armenians  slain. 

Nov.  29 — Moslem  priests  urge  killing  of  in- 
fidels on  first  appearance  of  hostile  fleets ; 
Government  decides  to  sequestrate  all  re- 
ligious establishments  in  Palestine  be- 
longing to  Allies. 

Dec.  1 — Turks  are  becoming  brigands  at  the 
expense  of  subjects  of  the  Allies. 

Dec.  4 — Rioting  throughout  the  country ;  holy 
war  proclaimed  against  Servia  and  her 
allies ;  foreigners  in  danger. 

Dec.  12 — Many  members  of  religious  orders 
flee  from  Palestine;  British  Consul 
dragged  from  Italian  Consulate  in  Ho- 
deida. 

Dec.  13 — Anti-war  demonstration  by  women 
in  Konak  and  Erzerum ;  foreigners  held 
in  Beirut ;  no  letters  under  seal  can  be 
dispatched ;  position  of  Christians  in  Ar- 
menia is  dangerous ;  mutiny  among  sol- 
diers in  barracks  and  among  naval  crews ; 
conspiracy  against  Field  Marshal  von  der 
Goltz. 

Dec.  17 — Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz  is  ap- 
pointed   Commandant    of    Constantinople. 

Dec.  18 — Government  permits  departure  of 
Consuls  and  other  aliens  from  Syria. 

Dec.  19— Government  issues  manifesto,  reply- 
ing to  England's  "White  Paper"  on 
Turkish  situation,  and  giving  reasons  for 
joining  the  war. 

Dec.  27 — Italian  cruiser  will  help  American 
cruisers  in  protecting  Europeans. 

Dec.  28 — British  Consul  at  Saida  freed  after 
threat  by  American  Consul ;  United  States 
cruiser  Tennessee  takes  500  refugees  from 
Syria. 

Jan.   2 — Anti-German   feeling  is  growing. 

Jan.  4 — Germans  put  Young  Turks  under 
oath  to  support  present  regime. 

Jan.  5 — The  Pope  obtains  release  of  French 
Catholic   missionaries   held   in   Syria. 

RELIEF   WORK. 

Oct.  16 — Cardinal  Gibbons  appeals  for  Bel- 
gians. 


Oct.  22 — Dollar  Christmas  Fund  for  Bel- 
gians is  organized ;  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mittee cables  $50,000  to  Belgians  through 
Ambassador  Page. 

Oct.  24 — British  Government  lifts  embargo 
on  foodstuffs  for  Belgium. 

Oct.  27 — Gov.  Glynn  names  New  York  State 
Committee  of  Mercy ;  Salvation  Army 
starts  "  self-denial  period." 

Oct.  30 — Rohllla,  British  hospital  ship,  runs 
on  rocks  on  Yorkshire  coast;  it  is  be- 
lieved 100  perished ;  American  Commis- 
sion sends  foodstuffs  to  Belgium. 

Oct.  31 — King  of  the  Belgians  appeals  to  the 
American  people  for  help ;  American  Red 
Cross  unit  leaves  Petrograd  for  Kiev ; 
Queen  Mary  sends  thanks  for  sending  of 
relief  ship  Red  Cross. 

Nov.  2 — Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  In- 
vestigate conditions  in  Belgium ;  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  now  on  an 
international  basis. 

Nov.  3 — Massapequa,  Rockefeller  Foundation 
relief  ship,  sails. 

Nov.  4 — Fashion  Fete  in  New  York  for  bene- 
fit of  Committee  of  Mercy. 

Nov.  7 — Committee  formed  in  England  to 
find  work  for  Belgian  refugees ;  American 
Women's  Fund  in  England  presents  motor 
ambulances  to  British  War  Office. 

Nov.  9 — New  York's  gifts  exceed  $1,525,000. 

Nov.  11 — Wealthy  Belgians  give  $3,000,000  to 
relief. 

Nov.  12 — Queen  Mary  visits  the  American 
Women's  War  Hospital  at  Paignton,  Dev- 
onshire. 

Nov.  13— Two  American  Red  Cross  units  in 
Germany ;  two  more  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion relief  ships  to  sail. 

Nov.  17 — Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  pre- 
sents statement  to  Secretary  Bryan  that 
Germany  welcomes  American  assistance 
for  Belgians. 

Nov.  18 — Cardinal  Mercier  sends  appeal  to 
America  for  help  for  Belgians. 

Nov.  20 — Cardinal  Farley  directs  special  col- 
lection for  war  sufferers. 

Nov.  22 — ^Kansas  to  give  50,000  barrels  of 
flour. 

Nov.  23 — Rockefeller  Foundation  will  rush 
relief  to  wide  area ;  it  is  planned  to  send 
supplies  to  Austria,  Servia,  and  Russia ; 
Massapaqua  unloaded  at  Rotterdam. 

Nov.  25 — American  Christmas  ship  Jason, 
with  5,000,000  Christmas  gifts  for  Euro- 
pean children,  enters  Plymouth  escorted 
by  warships ;  Rockefeller  Foundation  in- 
vestigating agents  leave  England  for  the 
Continent;  American  Relief  Clearing 
House  organized  to  centralize  American 
relief  in  Europe. 

Nov.  26— Southern  and  Western  States  are 
contributing  liberally ;  American  colony 
In  Berlin  gives  up  Thanksgivfhg  dinner 
to  hold  entertainment  for  benefit  of  war 
sufferers. 
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Nov.  28 — Jaaon  sails  from  Devonport  to  Mar- 
seilles :  American  hospital,  gift  of  Ameri- 
can colony,  opened  In  Fetrograd. 

Nov.  29 — Four  ships  to  bo  sent  by  Rockefellor 
Foundation  before  Jan.  1. 

Dec.  1 — American  Commission  for  Relief  fn 
Belgium  to  manage  all  Belgian  relief. 

Dec.  2 — Prince  of  Wales  Fund  reaches  $20,- 
000,000;  Virginia  is  to  send  a  shipload  of 
food  and  supplies  this  month. 

Dec.  3 — Ambassador  Gerard  cables  that  Ger- 
mans approve  America's  relief  work. 

Dec.  4 — American  students  at  Oxford  take 
up  relief  work  in   Belgium. 

Dec.  5 — Batiscan,  British  steamer,  sails  with 
food  for  Belgians  under  safe  conduct  from 
Germany ;  charity  bazaar  for  benefit  of 
German  and  Austrian  soldiers  opens  in 
New   York. 

Dec.  6— New  Belgian  relief  plan  Is  started 
with  capital  supplied  by  the  Belgian.  Brit- 
ish, and  French  Governments ;  Jason 
sails   for   Genoa. 

Dec.  8 — Two  sections  of  American  Red  Cross 
leave  Italy   for  Servia. 

Dec.  9 — Polish-American  Relief  Committee 
formed. 

Dec.  10 — Fund  for  the  Forgotten  Poor  of 
Servia  formed. 

Dec.  12 — American  Red  Cross  ships  large 
consignment  of  hospital  supplies ;  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  steamer  Niches  sails 
with  a  $400,000  cargo ;  Antwerp  is  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  flour ;  American  Consul 
Diederich  asks  bread  for  his  family. 

Dec.  15 — Thirty-five  carloads  of  food  arrive 
in  New  York  for  the  Belgians  from  the 
South  and  West;  Jason  leaves  Genoa  for 
Salonika. 

Dec.  17— American  commission  report  shows 
that  cargoes  of  relief  supplies  valued  at 
over  $10,000,000  have  been  delivered  or 
arranged  for;  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  is  mak- 
ing an  inspection  tour  of  the  French  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

Dec.  19— W.  W.  Astor  contributes  $125,000 
for  needy  families  of  British  officers; 
American  hospital  opened  in  Nice  for 
wounded  French  soldiers ;  large  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  consignment  of  supplies 
sent  to  Russia. 

Dec.  20— German  bazaar  closes,  with  receipts 
of  $.300,000. 

Dec.  23 — King  of  the  Belgians  sends  mes- 
sage of  thanks  to  America. 

Dec.  28 — It  is  planned  that  every  State  shall 
send  a  food  ship  to  Belgium. 


Dec.  29 — Total  amount  given  by  the  United 
States  for  Belgium  through  the  Belgium 
Relief  Committee  is  $1,490,000. 

Dec.  81 — Steamer  Massapequa.  sent  by 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  sails  on  her  sec- 
ond voyage  with  supplies  for  Belgians; 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  thus  far 
spent  more  than  $1,000,000  on  relief ;  sail- 
ing of  the  fifth  Belgian  relief  ship  to 
leave   Philadelphia. 

Jan.  1 — Rockefeller  Foundation  buys  6.000.- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket for  Belgians. 

Jan.  3 — Shipload  of  food  to  be  sent  from 
United  States  to  the  Albanians. 

Jan.  5 — Minister  Brand  Whitlock  sends  mes- 
sage that  Germany  will  give  Americans 
free  hands  in  sending  supplies  to  Bel- 
gium ;  British  and  German  Governments 
require  that  ships  for  Belgium  shall  carry 
no  other  cargo  than  supplies ;  food  ship 
sent  by  State  of  Kansas  sails ;  British 
War  Office  sends  thanks  for  American 
assistance. 

Jan.  7 — French  Government  thanks  Ameri- 
cans for  work  done  by  Lafayette  Fund ; 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
will  send  food  ships  this  week. 

RESERVISTS. 

Oct.  28 — England  orders  enemy's  reservists 
on  the  high  seas  to  be  seized. 

Nov.  16 — Arrests  result  from  attempt  to 
smuggle  Austrian  reservists  into  the 
United   States   from   Canada. 

Nov.  20 — Austrian  reservists  stranded  In  New 
York  say  Consuls  have  neglected  them. 

Nov.  21 — Danish  and  Swedish  reservists  In 
Canada  told  to  report  for  duty. 

Dec.  2 — Belgian  reservists  of  classes  from 
1S99  to  1914  summonded  by  Consul  Gen- 
eral In  New  York. 

Dec.  12 — French  reservist  living  in  Northern 
Canada  walks  1,.'}00  miles  to  the  nearest 
railway  station  to  start  for  the  front. 

Jan.  2 — Four  German  reservists  taken  off 
Norwegian-American  liner  Bergenfjord  in 
New  York  Harbor  and  placed  under  ar- 
rest ;  extensive  fraudulent  passport  plot  Is 
charged. 

Jan.  4 — John  Doe  warrants  Issued  for  re- 
servists holding  fraudulent  passports; 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  Department  of 
Justice  is  conducting  inquiry  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan.  6 — Federal  Grand  Jury  In  New  York  is 
to  investigate. 
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Only  Daughter  of  the  King  of  the  BeUiant. 
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HIS     EMINENCE,     CARDINAL    MERCIER 
Archbishop    of  Mechlin.   Primate  of  Belgium. 
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THE    EUROPEAN    WAR 

MARCH,    1915 

Caldron  of  the  Balkans 

But  little  has  hitherto  been  publlshe«l  In  English  describlnK  from  original  sources  how  the 
Balkan  States,  out  of  which  the  world  conflict  arose,  resolved.  In  Kipling's  phrase,  to  "stand 
up  and  meet  the  war."  The  following  documents,  taken  from  authoritative  Balkan  sources, 
show  for  the  first  time  the  purely   Balkan  aspect  of  the  great  struggle. 

How  Turkey  Went  to  War 

By  Ottoman  Authorities 


Immediately  on  receiving  official  no- 
tification of  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Austria  and  Scrvia,  the 
Turkish  Grand  Vizier  hastened  to  inform 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Constantinople 
that  Turkey  would  remain  neutral  in  the 
conflict.  Explaining  this  official  Turkish 
declaration,  the  following  editorial  ar- 
ticle appeared  early  in  August  in  the 
Ministerial  paper,  Tasfiri-Efkiar,  pub- 
lished in  Constantinople: 

THE  declarations  made  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  powers,  in  order  to 
reassure  them  as  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  Turkey,  do  not  constitute  from 
a  legal  point  of  view  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  The  Hague  Conventions;  likewise  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia,  viewed 
in  the  same  light,  is  not  tantamount  to 


a  declaration  of  war.  In  fact.  The  Hague 
Conventions  demand  a  formal  declara- 
tion in  both  case.s.  But  if  the  formal 
declaration  of  Turkish  neutrality  can- 
not be  made  before  she  has  received 
an  official  notification  of  the  existing 
war,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  his  conver- 
sations with  the  Ambassadors,  has  given 
them  to  under.stand  what  the  opinion  of 
the  people  is  here.  And  even  without 
this,  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, the  desire,  and  the  policy  of  Tur- 
key, are  so  explicit  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  declarations  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
Turkey  has  never  asked  for  war,  as 
she  always  has  worked  toward  avoiding 
it.  But  we  must  not  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  certain  terms.  Neutrality 
does  not  mean  indifference.    The  present 
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Austro-Servian  conflict  is  to  a  supreme 
degree  interesting  to  us.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  our  erstwhile  opponents  is 
fighting  against  a  much  stronger  en- 
emy. In  the  natural  course  of  things 
Servia,  which  till  lately  was  expressing, 
in  a  rather  open  way,  her  solidarity  as  a 
nation,  still  provoking  us,  and  Greece  will 
be  materially  weakened.  In  the  second 
place,  the  results  of  this  war  may  sur- 
pass the  limits  of  a  conflict  between  two 
countries,  and  in  that  case  our  interests 
will  be  just  as  materially  affected. 

We  must  therefore  keep  our  eyes  open, 
R3  the  circumstances  are  momentarily 
changing,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  let 
escape  certain  advantages  which  we  can 
secure  by  an  active  and  rightly  acting 
diplomacy. 

The  policy  of  neutrality  will  impose 
on  us  the  obligation  of  avoiding  to  side 
with  either  of  the  belligerents,  but  the 
same  policy  will  force  us  to  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  for  safeguarding  our 
interests  and  our  frontiers.  If  it  be 
true,  as  reported,  that  the  pacificist  ten- 
dencies of  Turkey  constitute  one  of  the 
safest  guarantees  of  peace  in  the  Bal- 
kans, then  we  must  hope  that  on  the 
day  when  a  general  settlement  of  ac- 
counts will  be  made  Europe  will  be  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  important  part 
played  by  Turkey  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  Near  East,  and  will  be  eager 
to  rectify,  if  not  all,  at  least  one  part 
of  the  wrongs  she  has  caused  to  our  coun- 
try. 

TURKEY  LEARNS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Turkish  mobilization  was  still  at  its 
first  stages  when  the  European  war  be- 
gan on  Aug.  1,  19H.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment in  particular  and  the  Turkish 
population  in  general  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  unexpected  turn  of  European 
events,  and  it  was  at  the  height  of  the 
crisis  that  Turkey  received  the  news  of 
her  ttvo  battleships  building  in  British 
yards  being  taken  over  by  England. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Atlantis 
of  New  York,  writing  in  Constantinople 
on  Aug.  10,  said: 

The  European  war  makes  the  Turks 
think  that  this  is  their  golden  opportunity 


for  turkifying  the  empire  from  the  one 
end  to  the  other.  All  non-Moslems,  mere 
boys  and  young  men  of  25  to  30  years  of 
age  and  grown  men  up  to  45,  are  being 
arrested  by  the  police  and  secret  service 
force,  and  dragged  to  the  barracks,  like 
convicts,  and  if  they  fail  to  pay  the  fifty 
or  eighty  pounds  Turkish  ($230  or  $350) 
for  exemption  from  military  service,  they 
are  forced  to  work  as  "  assistant- 
soldiers." 

The  soldiers  thus  designated  are  not 
given  rifles,  nor  are  they  trained  for 
service,  but  are  simply  employed  as 
servants  to  the  regular  soldiers.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  no  one  can  endure 
such  conditions  of  military  life,  the  result 
being  that  each  and  every  one  of  these 
non-Moslems  sells  whatever  property  he 
has  in  order  to  pay  the  ransom  and  get 
away  from  the  army,  and  from  Turkey  as 
well.  In  ten  days,  since  this  peculiar  re- 
cruiting began,  fully  ten  thousand  Greeks 
found  a  way  of  escaping  from  Constanti- 
nople, many  of  them  finding  a  refuge  in 
the  free  and  hospitable  United  States. 
This  getting  away  is  not  so  easy,  writes 
the  same  correspondent,  because  officials 
of  the  various  ports  are  exacting  heavy 
sums  from  the  fugitives  before  letting 
them  go.  Graft  and  extortion  in  this 
ease  reign  supreme,  and  it  costs  any- 
where from  three  to  fifteen  pounds  ($13 
to  $70)  to  "  buy  "  a  police  or  port  offi- 
cial. This  process,  originating  in  Con- 
stantinople, is  widespread  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  sums  paid  in  this  way  by 
the  non-Moslems  to  escape  military  serv- 
ice amount  to  millions.  "  Let  the  infidels 
pay!  "  say  the  Turkish  officials.  "They 
have  taken  our  ships,  and  they  have  to 
pay  for  it." 

The  popular  feeling  against  England 
in  these  first  days  of  the  European  war 
is  fierce.  Numerous  manifestations,  in 
which  the  younger  element  was  largely 
represented,  proceeded  to  attack  the 
British  stores  and  British  subjects,  and 
there  have  been  serious  attempts  against 
the  British  Embassy  in  Constantinople 
and  the  British  Consulate  at  Sipyrna. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  AUGUST. 
Another  letter  from  the  same  source, 
dated  Constantinople,  Aug.  6,  gives   the 
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following  picture  of  the  Turkish  capital 
in  the  early  days  of  the  European  war: 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  the  Porte  is  trying  to  put  the 
country  on  a  war  footing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terrible  odds  she  has  to  fight 
against,  God  only  knows  what  the  Turks 
are  expecting  if  the  Austro-Servian  con- 
flict turns  out  according  to  their  desires, 
or  if  the  European  conflict  takes  the 
form  of  a  decisive  Austro-German  vic- 
tory. We  now  have  ample  proof  to  show 
that  the  Turkish  mobilization  is  in  such 
a  way  conducted  as  to  be  ready  to  act  in 
common  with  Bulgaria,  in  a  simultaneous 
attack  against  Greek  and  Servian  Mace- 
donia, as  soon  as  the  Austrians  have  a 
first  decisive  victory  over  the  Servians. 
This  scheme,  however,  seems  to  be 
doomed  since  the  entry  of  Great  Britain 
into  the  general  war,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  Turkey,  warned  by  England 
and  Russia,  will  disband  her  already 
mobilized  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
news  reaches  Constantinople  that  the 
Russian  forces  have  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Turkish  Armenia,  and  occupied 
Erzeroum,  while  Enver  Pasha  was  seen 
yesterday,  (Aug.  5,)  paying  hasty  visits 
to  the  Russian  and  British  Embassies. 
While  such  is  the  political  situation,  mat- 
ters are  still  worse  in  the  business  world 
of  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
upheaval  brought  about  by  greedy  specu- 
lators, who  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
anomalous  situation,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  requisitioning  •  everything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  regardless 
of  reason  or  necessity. 

Policemen  and  Sheriffs,  followed  by 
military  officers,  are  taking  by  force 
everything  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs,  en- 
tering the  bakeries  and  other  shops  sell- 
ing victuals,  boarding  ships  with  cargoes 
of  flour,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  &c.,  and 
taking  over  virtually  everything,  giving 
in  lieu  of  payment  a  receipt  which  is  not 
worth  even  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written. 

In  this  way  many  shops  are  forced  to 
close,  bread  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  bakeries,  and  Constantinople, 
the  capital  of  a  neutral  country,  is  al- 


ready feeling  all  the  troubles  and  priva- 
tions of  a  besieged  city.  Prices  for 
foodstuffs  have  soared  to  inaccessible 
heights  as  provisions  are  becoming 
scarce.  Actual  hand-to-hand  combats 
are  taking  place  in  the  streets  outside 
the  bakeries  for  the  possession  of  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  hungry  women  with  chil- 
dren in  their  arms  are  seen  crying  and 
weeping  in  despair. 

Many  merchants,  afraid  lest  the  Gov- 
ernment requisition  their  goods,  hastened 
to  have  their  orders  canceled,  the  result 
being  that  no  merchandise  of  any  kind  is 
coming  to  Constantinople  either  from 
Europe  or  from  Anatolia. 

Both  on  account  of  the  recruiting  of 
their  employes  and  of  shortage  of  coal 
the  companies  operating  the  electric 
tramways  of  the  city  have  reduced  their 
service  to  the  minimum,  as  no  power  is 
available  for  the  running  of  the  cars. 

Heartrending  scenes  are  witnessed  in 
front  of  the  closed  doors  of  the  various 
banking  establishments,  where  large 
posters  are  to  be  seen,  bearing  the  in- 
scription: Closed  temporarily,  by  order 
of  the  Government.  The  most  popular 
of  these  institutions  is  the  Wiener  Bank- 
verein.  This  bank,  by  making  special 
inducements  to  small  depositors  and  by 
paying  a  higher  interest  than  the  others, 
succeeded  in  concentrating  the  savings  of 
many  people  of  the  working  classes,  and 
as  this  institution  is  in  imminent  danger 
the  rush  to  its  doors  is  exceptionally 
great  and  riotous. 

The  municipality  has  issued  a  number 
of  ordinances  fixing  the  prices  of  all 
necessary  commodities,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, after  the  first  panic,  declared  that 
no  further  requisitions  are  to  be  made. 
At  the  same  time  the  authorities  took 
special  pains  in  order  to  induce  the  vari- 
ous merchants  to  import  goods  from 
abroad,  thus  relieving  the  extremely 
strained  situation  of  the  market;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  measures  will 
have  any  calming  effect  on  the  scared 
population. 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared 
between  Germany  and  Russia  the  Porte 
ordered  the  Bosphorous  and  the  Darda- 
nelles closed  to  every  kind  of  shipping. 
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at  the  same  time  barring  the  entrances 
of  these  channels  with  rows  of  mines. 
The  first  boat  to  suffer  from  this 
measure  was  a  British  merchantman, 
which  was  sunk  outside  the  Bosphorus, 
while  another  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the 
Dardanelles.  A  large  number  of  steam- 
ers of  every  nationality  are  waiting  out- 
side the  straits  for  the  special  pilot 
boats  of  the  Turkish  Government,  in 
order  to  pass  in  safety  through  the  dan- 
gerous mine  field.  This  measure  of 
closing  the  straits  was  suggested  to  Tur- 
key by  Austria  and  Germany,  and  was 
primarily  intended  against  Russia,  as  it 
was  feared  that  her  Black  Sea  fleet  might 
force  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Agean. 

TURKISH  PARLIAMENT 
PROROGUED. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  the  Medjlissi- 
Meboussan,  or  Parliament  of  Turkey, 
was  urgently  called  together,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  addressed  the 
members  as  follows: 

Dear  Colleagues:  The  imperial  proc- 
lamation ordering  the  last  elections  has 
produced  some  uneasiness  both  within 
and  without  the  empire.  It  was  said  at 
that  time  that  the  Chamber  was  to  be 
convened  only  to  give  vent  to  partisan 
feeling  and  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
country.  The  elections,  however,  pro- 
ceeded in  as  orderly  a  way  as  possible, 
and  the  Chamber  performed  its  duty  with 
great  order  and  solicitude,  having  voted 
the  budget  and  many  other  laws.  The 
country  accordingly  is  convinced  that  the 
Chamber  has  fulfilled  its  duty  with  rel- 
ative calm,  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
We  part  today  in  order  to  meet  again  in 
November.  The  war  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia  has  a  tremendous 
importance  in  the  general  European  sit- 
uation. While  until  yesterday  Europe 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  watchful  waiting, 
now  we  are  informed  that  war  has  been 
declared  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
In  face  of  such  an  intei*national  situation, 
it  behooves  all  us  Ottomans  to  rally  in 
a  spirit  of  harmony  around  the  imperial 
throne,  and  to  act  with  the  moderation 
characteristic  of  our  race  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  country. 


Hoping  that  the  great  example  given 
by  Parliament  to  the  nation  as  regards 
the  working  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
order  will  have  its  due  influence  on  the 
country  at  large,  I  salute  you  and  bid 
you  farewell. 

THE  MOBILIZATION. 

One  of  the  first  schemes  of  the  Ger- 
man General,  Liman  von  Sanders,  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Turkish  Army  was 
to  provide  a  system  whereby  a  speedier 
mobilization  of  the  forces  could  be  made 
possible.  According  to  this  scheme,  as 
far  back  as  the  first  days  of  May,  1914, 
every  Mayor  and  village  President  of 
the  empire  was  provided  with  a  sealed 
envelope,  under  orders  to  open  it  only 
on  telegraphic  notice  from  the  Central 
Administration.  These  envelopes  were 
opened  on  Aug.  3,  and  were  found  to 
contain  the  papers  constituting  the  or- 
der of  general  mobilization,  including  a 
large  poster  in  colors,  bearing,  under  the 
imperial  monogram,  or  "  Tougrah,"  two 
crossed  green  Turkish  flags,  with  crossed 
sword  and  rifle,  and  underneath  a  gun 
and  its  carriage,  and  lastly  the  imperial 
edict  in  large  letters,  reading  as  follows.: 

A  general  mobilization  was  ordered  to 
start  on 

(To  be  dated  on  notice.) 

Those  liable  for  duty  must  report  at 
their  respective  headquarters.  First  day 
of  mobilization  is  on  

(To  be  dated  on  notice.) 

DIPLOMATIC  SITUATION  AND 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 
While  Turkey  in  this  way  was  pre- 
paring for  war,  Talaat  Bey,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Halil  Bey, 
President  of  the  Chamber,  were  leaving 
Constantinople  for  Bucharest,  where 
they  intended  meeting  the  representatives 
of  the  Greek  Government,  in  order  to 
find  a  way  of  settling  the  outstanding 
Greco-Turkish  differences  regarding  the 
Aegean  Islands  and  the  question  of  ref- 
ugees. The  object  of  this  political  move 
was  twofold.  First,  Turkey  was  bent  on 
giving  to  Europe  a  proof  of  her  pacific 
intentions,  and,  second,  she  iffas  trying 
to  convince  the  Hellenic  Government  of 
her  willingness  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing regarding  their  mutual  differences, 
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and  begin  aneiv  the  friendly  relations  of 
yore.  The  following  extract  is  from  an 
editorial  article  published  in  the  Ikdam 
of  Constantinople  on  Aug.  17: 

From  today  the  regeneration  of  our 
fleet  begins.  From  today  Ottoman 
hearts  must  again  rejoice.  We  must 
work  hard  now  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  navy.  We  must  know  that  our  fleet, 
which  till  yesterday  was  lifeless,  is  no 
longer  in  incompetent  hands  and  under 
the  leadership  of  lazy  minds.  New  Tur- 
key has  intrusted  her  navy  to  iron  hands. 
At  the  head  of  our  fleet  is  Djemal  Pasha, 
whose  naval  successes  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention.  The  commander  of  the  fleet 
is  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  Arif  Bey, 
and  in  command  of  the  light  flotilla  is 
Capt.  Muzzafer  Bey.  Likewise  the  com- 
manders and  the  other  officers  of  the 
two  new  battleships  are  chosen  among 
the  fittest.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  our  navy.  In  addition  to 
this  we  must  say  that  we  are  expecting 
good  results  from  our  political  activity. 
Talaat  Bey  and  Halil  Bey  have  left  for 
Bucharest,  where  they  will  try  to  find 
a  solution  of  outstanding  serious  ques- 
tions. At  the  same  time  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with 
Rumanian  statesmen.  It  is  unnecessary, 
in  our  belief,  to  exalt  the  significance  of 
this  mission.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
wise  and  moderate  policy,  strengthened 
by  a  good  army  and  navy,  will  go  far  in 
bringing  good  results. 

On  Sept.  10  an  official  announcement 
from  the  Sublime  Porte  was  handed  to 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  communicated  to  the 
press.    This  declaration  ran  as  follows: 

As  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
hospitality  and  friendship  on  the  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Government  toward  the  Eu- 
ropean populations  of  the  empire,  there 
were  instituted  long  ago  certain  regula- 
tions to  which  Europeans  coming  to  the 
Levant  for  commerce  would  be  subjected, 
these  same  regulations  having  been  duly 
communicated  to  the  respective  Govern- 
ments of  those  Europeans. 

These  regulations,  adopted  by  the 
Porte  on  its  own  initiative,  and  consid- 


ered entirely  as  privileges,  and  having 
been  strengthened  and  made  more  gen- 
eral through  certain  acts,  have  continued 
to  be  in  force  up  to  this  time  under  the 
name  "Old  Treaties,"  (in  Turkish 
"  Ouhout-i  Atikah.")  These  privileges, 
however,  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  legal  status  of  recent  years,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  principle  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. In  the  first  place,  they  became 
a  hindrance  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Government,  while 
in  the  second,  by  creating  misunderstand- 
ings in  its  relations  with  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, they  formed  a  barrier  prevent- 
ing these  relations  from  becoming  more 
harmonious  and  more  sincere. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  continues  to  ad- 
vance in  the  path  of  regeneration  and  of 
reforms,  overleaping  many  obstacles,  and 
in  order  to  acquire  the  position  due  to 
it  in  the  civilized  family  of  Europe,  it 
adopted  modem  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  not  deviated  from  its  pro- 
gramme of  having  the  State  conducted 
on  these  principles. 

The  founding  of  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
for  its  regeneration  have  been  fully 
crowned  with  success.  Certain  excep- 
tions, however,  based  on  the  capitula- 
tions, such  as  the  participation  of  for- 
eigners in  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  is  an  all-important  prerogative  of 
national  sovereignty,  the  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  legislative  rights  of  the 
State,  based  on  the  argument  that  cer- 
tain laws  cannot  be  applied  to  foreigrners, 
the  injustice  inflicted  on  common  right 
from  the  impossibility  of  convicting  a 
delinquent  who  disturbs  the  safety  of  the 
country  merely  because  he  happens  to  be 
a  foreigner,  or  because  the  prosecution 
against  him  must  be  subjected  to  certain 
limitations  and  particular  conditions;  and 
likewise  the  difference  in  the  competency 
of  the  various  courts  dealing  with  cases 
where  the  capitulations  are  involved;  all 
these  constitute  impregnable  barriers 
against  every  effort  of  the  country  to- 
ward progress  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  fact 
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that  foreigners  living  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  exempt  from  taxation,  in 
accordance  with  the  capitulations,  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
procure  the  indispensable  means  for  the 
carrying  out,  not  only  of  the  reforms  but 
of  its  everyday  needs. 

The  impossibility  of  increasing  the  in- 
direct taxation  is  bringing  about  the  in- 
crease of  direct  taxes,  and  therefore 
makes  the  burden  on  the  Ottoman  tax- 
payers all  the  heavier.  The  fact  that  for- 
eigners who  enjoy  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire every  protection  and  every  privilege 
as  well  as  freedom  in  their  business 
transactions  are  exempt  from  taxation 
constitutes  in  itself  an  intolerable  injus- 
tice and  creates  at  the  same  time  a  sit- 
uation detrimental  to  the  independence 
and  prestige  of  the  Government. 

While  the  Imperial  Government  was 
firm  in  its  resolution  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts regarding  the  reforms,  the  general 
war  broke  and  increased  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  country  in  such  a 
degree  that  all  the  innovations  and  all 
the  reforms  which  have  been  decided 
upon  and  actually  begun  are  threatened 
to  remain  without  effect. 

The  Sublime  Porte  feels  convinced  that 
the  only  way  toward  salvation  for  the 
Ottoman  Government  lies  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  least 
possible  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Porte  feels  that  every  encouragement 
will  be  shown  her  in  the  decisive  steps 
to  be  undertaken  for  this  end. 

Convinced  of  this,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  abolish,  on  Oct. 
1,  1914,  the  capitulations,  and  all  con- 
ventions, concessions,  and  privileges  em- 
anating therefrom,  which  have  become 
an  iron  ring  around  the  State,  making  it 
impossible  for  it  to  progress. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment engages  to  treat  with  foreign 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
international  law.  While  I  have  the  honor 
of  communicating  to  your  Excellency 
this  decision,  which  opens  a  new  and 
happy  era  in  the  life  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  an  event  which  undoubtedly  will 
please  your  Excellency,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  add  that  the  Porte  in  abolishing 


the  capitulations  does  not  harbor  any 
hostile  feeling  against  any  of  the  foreign 
States,  but  is  acting  solely  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  empire.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Porte  is  ready  to  begin  pour- 
parlers for  the  conclusion  of  commercial 
treaties  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  international  law. 

The  Turkish  press  made  little  men- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  Europe 
took  notice  of  the  important  step  taken 
by  the  Porte,  and  the  Ministerial  Tas- 
firi  Efkiar  was  the  only  one  to  express 
the  feelings  of  the  Government  on  this 
occasion,  saying: 

It.  is  not  proper  for  us  to  expect  a 
unanimous  and  speedy  satisfaction  from 
all  the  European  powers;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  welcome  every  objection 
and  every  discussion  from  whatever 
source  it  comes,  as  in  this  way  we  shall 
know  who  are  our  friends  and  who  our 
enemies. 

APPROACHING  THE  CRISIS. 

The  events  covering  the  period  from 
Sept.  10,  when  the  abolition  of  the  capit- 
ulations was  decided  upon,  till  Oct.  29, 
when  the  '  Turkish  fleet  attacked  Rus- 
sian ports  and  shipping  in  the  Black 
Sea,  were  confined  mostly  to  hasty  and 
all-absorbing  warlike  preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government,  as- 
sisted by  the  German  military  mission. 
The  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Atlantis  of  New  York  wrote 
on  Sept.  17: 

We  are  daily  approaching  a  crisis. 
The  Government  has  not  swerved  from 
its  warlike  attitude,  and  is  threatening 
not  only  Greece,  but  Russia  and  the 
Triple  Entente  as  well,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  failed  to  secure  Ru- 
manian or  Bulgarian  co-operation  in  its 
militant  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Porte  has  learned  that  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  Balkans  for  common  action 
against  Turkey.  It  also  became  known 
that  the  Governments  of  London  and 
Petrograd  agreed  to  indemnify  Bulgaria 
by  giving  her  Adrianople  and  Thrace, 
while  Greece  was  to  have  Smyrna,  with  a 
considerable  hinterland. 

During  this  period  the  Turkish  press 
maintained  an  active  campaign  against 
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England  and  the  Allies.  The  following 
extract  from  an  editorial  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Terdjumani-Hakkikat  thus 
characterizes  the  situation: 

Everybody  known  that  the  Balkan  States 
are  traverslnc  a  period  of  doubts,  and 
that  the  belligerent  parties  are  doinc 
their  best  in  order  to  secure  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  assietance  of  the  Balkan 
States. 

To  begin  with,  the  Idea  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  Balkan  League  came  under  con- 
sideration. In  this  way  the  Balkan 
.States  think  they  will  become  strong 
enough  to  Impose  their  will  at  the  final 
settlement  that  will  follow  the  war.  This 
idea,  however,  based  as  it  is  on  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and 
on  certain  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Ru- 
mania and  Greece,  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  between 
the  two  States  it  was  shown  that  neither 
Greece  nor  Rumania  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  favor  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Balkan  Alliance,  being  thus  unpracticable, 
the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  at- 
tempted to  attract  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
only,  and  to  this  end  they  made  every 
sort  of  promise  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Sofia  and  Bucharest.  The 
President  of  the  'London  Balkan  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  went  to  Bulgaria 
and  made  certain  promises  to  Mr.  Rados- 
lavoff,  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  in  the 
name  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  promised 
the  restitution  to  Bulgaria  of  the  Enos- 
Midia  line,  includinp  Adrianople.  The 
Bulgarians,  however,  are  not  to  be  fooled 
In  this  way  by  promises  at  the  expense 
of  third  parties,  and  especially  when  the 
eventual  cost  of  these  gifts  might  be  a 
heavy  one.  We  must  not  forget  that  Bul- 
garia wants  not  Thrace,  but  Macedonia. 
If  Great  Britain  had  promised  Bulgaria 
Macedonia,  including  Saloniki,  and  the 
Bulgarian  Government  was  convinced  be- 
forehand of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted.  But  this  is  not 
in  line  with  England's  interests,  because 
In  that  case  she  would  lose  her  two  other 
customers— Greece  an«l  Servia.  And  so 
there  goes  Mr  Buxton  making  offers  out 
of  our  own  pocket. 

But  we  Turks  have  been  used  to  In- 
justices: and  it  has  become  nn  axiom  in 
history  that  whenever  there  is  trouble  in 
any  part  of  tlie  world  we  must  be  the 
ultimate  sufferers.  It  seems  that  this 
time,  too,  "our  friends"  felt  like  repeat- 
ing the  same  story ;  but  now  we  are  not 
to  be  caught  napping,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, having  in  time  mobilized  the  army, 
l8  ready   for  e^'ery  emergency. 

On  Sept.  27  a  Turkish  destroyer  hav- 
ing been  stopped  by  a  Br^itish  destroyer 


outside  the  Dardanelles,  the  Turkish 
Government  ordered  the  straits  closed 
to  all  shipping. 

The  Turkish  Government  tried  to  jus- 
tify  in  the  official  press  of  Constanti- 
nople the  measure  of  closing  the  straits 
by  declaring  that  this  important  step 
was  undertaken  only  after  a  Franco- 
British  fleet  had  established  an  actual 
blockade  of  the  straits  to  the  detriment 
of  Turkish  commerce  and  neutral  navi- 
gation. The  Government  organ.  The 
Ta  sfiri-Efkia  r,  sa  id  : 

The  powers  are  trying  to  justify  the 
mobilization  of  Switzerland,  and  are 
making  a  .great  case  of  Belgian  neutral- 
ity, but  meantime  they  consider  our 
mobilization  as  having  no  other  purpose 
than  an  aggression  against  .our  neigh- 
bors. 

Now,  if  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
which  is  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers, 
is  likely  to  be  endang:€red,  how  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  remain  calm  and  un- 
disturbed in  this  universal  upheaval,  so 
long  as  we  know  that  to  annoy  and 
continually  harass  Turkey  according  to 
the  fancies  of  Europe  has  well-nigh 
become  a  sort  of  fashion? 

Those  powers  that  are  dissatisfied  at 
our  mobilization  are  eager  to  find  our 
anxiety  as  without  foundation  for  the 
mere  reason  that  our  territorial  integ- 
rity remains  under  the  guarantee  of  all 
the  powers.  But  where  was  that  guar- 
antee when  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  were 
attacked  in  a  way  little  differing  from 
open  brigandage?  And  was  it  not  the 
same  powers  who  forgot  their  guaran- 
ties in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  when  they 
abolished  the  famous  status  quo?  "With 
such  facts  before  us  is  it  not  ridiculous 
to  speak  of  European  guaranties? 
While  we  have  now  before  us  what  hap- 
pened to  Belgium,  why  should  our  mobil- 
ization excite  such  widespread  indigna- 
tion? All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
safeguard  and  protect  our  interests  and 
protect  ourselves  from  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Balkan  States. 
WAR    DECLARED. 

On  Oct.  29,  1914,  the  attack  of  the 
Turkish  forces  upon  Russia  and  Eng- 
land   was    deliverd.      Following    ia    the 
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official  Turkish  version  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  Turkey  and  the  Triple 
Entente,  contained  in  the  first  Turkish 
communique  of  the  war,  appearing  in 
the  Turkish  press  on  Oct.  31,  191U: 

While  on  the  27th  of  October  a  small 
part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  manoeu- 
vring in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russian 
fleet,  which  at  first  confined  its  activi- 
ties to  following  and  hindering  every 
one  of  our  movements,  finally,  on  the 
29th,  unexpectedly  began  hostilities  by 
attacking  the  Ottoman  fleet. 

During  the  naval  battle  Which  ensued 
the  Turkish  fleet,  with  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  sank  the  mine-layer  Pruth, 
displacing  5,000  tons  and  having  a  cargo 
of  700  mines;  inflicted  severe  damage  on 
one  of  the  Russian  torpedo  boats,  and 
captured  a  collier. 

A  torpedo  from  the  Turkish  torpedo 
boat  Gairet-i-Millet  sank  the  Russian 
destroyer  Koubanietz,  and  another  from 
the  Turkish  torpedo  boat  Mouavenet-i- 
Millet  inflicted  serious  damage  on  a 
Russian  coastguard  ship. 

Three  officers  and  seventy-two  sailors, 
rescued  by  our  men  and  belonging  to 
the  crews  of  the  damaged  and  sunken 
vessels  of  the  Russian  fleet,  have  been 
made  prisoners.  The  Ottoman  imperial 
fleet,  glory  be  given  to  the  Almighty, 
escaped  injury,  and  the  battle  is  pro- 
gressing favorably  for  us. 

The  Imperial  Government  will  no 
doubt  protest  most  energetically  against 
this  hostile  action  of  the  Russian  fleet 
against  a  small  part  of  our  fleet. 

Information  received  from  our  fleet 
now  in  the  Black  Sea  is  as  follows: 
From  accounts  of  Russian  sailors  taken 
prisoners  and  from  the  presence  of  a 
mine-layer  among  the  Russian  fleet,  ev- 
idence is  gathered  that  the  Russian  fleet 
intended  closing  the  entrance  to  the 
Bosphorus  with  mines  and  destroying 
entirely  the  imperial  Ottoman  fleet  after 
having  split  it  in  two.  Our  fleet,  believ- 
ing that  it  had  to  face  an  unexpected 
attack,  and  supposing  that  the  Russians 
had  begun  hostilities  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  pursued  the  scat- 
tered Russian  fleet,  bombarded  the  port 
of  Sebastopol,  destroyed  in  the  city  of 


Novorosiysk  fifty  petroleum  depots, 
fourteen  military  transports,  some  gran- 
aries, and  the  wireless  telegraph  station. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  our  fleet  has 
sunk  in  Odessa  a  Russian  cruiser  and 
damaged  severely  another.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  second  boat  was  likewise 
sunk.  Five  other  steamers  full  of  car- 
goes lying  in  the  same  port  were  seri- 
ously damaged.  A  steamship  belonging 
to  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  was  also 
sunk,  and  five  petroleum  depots  were 
destroyed. 

In  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  shore  opened  fire  against 
our  fleet. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  mine- 
layer Pruth  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
examination. 

Eight  or  ten  days  ago  the  Pruth,  lying 
in  the  roadstead  of  Sebastopol,  received 
a  cargo  of  mines  and  was  put  under 
the  command  of  officers  who  for  a 
number  of  years  past  had  been  training 
on  board  the  Russian  depot  ship  in  Con- 
stantinople and  therefore  had  become 
familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a 
small  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  went 
out  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russian  fleet 
sailed  from  Sebastopol,  leaving  only  an 
adequate  squadron  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  on  Oct.  27  put  to  sea,  taking 
a  southerly  direction  with  the  rest  of 
its  forces.  On  the  next  day  the  mine- 
layer Pruth  left  Sebastopol  and  steamed 
southward. 

The  Russian  fleet,  acting  in  different 
ways,  intended  to  fill  with  mines  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  attack  the 
weak  squadron  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  at 
that  time  on  the  high  seas,  and  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  which,  being  left  in  the  Bos- 
phorus, would  rush  to  the  assistance  of 
the  light  flotilla,  and,  encountering  the 
mines,  would  be  destroyed. 

Our  warships  manoeuvring  on  the  ' 
high  seas  met  the  mine-layer  Pruth  aa 
well  as  the  torpedo  boats  accompanying 
her,  and  thus  took  place  the  ^events  al- 
ready known  from  previous  communi- 
cations. 

The  rescued  Russian  officers  are  five 
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in  number,  one  of  them  a  Lieutenant 
Commander.  The  prisoners  have  been 
sent  to  Ismid. 

This  successful  action  on  the  part  of 
our  squadron,  which  only  by  chance 
came  to  be  on  the  high  seas  at  the  time 
of  the  naval  battle,  is  itself  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  us,  as  it  assures 
the  future  of  our  fleet. 

THE    SULTAN'S    PROCLAMATION. 

As  soon  aa  war  was  declared  against 
Riissia,  England,  and  consequently 
France,  the  Sultan  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  his  troops: 

To  my  army!    To  my  navy! 

Immediately  after  the  war  between  the 
Great  powers  began,  I  called  you  to 
arms  in  order  to  be  able  in  case  of 
trouble  to  protect  the  existence  of  em- 
pire and  country  from  any  assault  on  the 
part  of  our  enemies,  who  are  only  await- 
ing the  chance  to  attack  us  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  as  they  have  always 
done. 

While  we  were  thus  in  a  state  of 
armed  neutrality,  a  part  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  which  was  going  to  lay  mines  at 
the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  the 
Black  Sea,  suddenly  opened  fire  against 
a  squadron  of  our  own  fleet  at  the  time 
engaged  in  manoeuvres. 

While  we  were  expecting  reparation 
from  Russia  for  this  unjustified  attack, 
contrary  to  international  law,  the  em- 
pire just  named,  as  well  as  its  allies, 
recalled  their  Ambassadors  and  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  our  country. 

The  fleets  of  England  and  France  have 
bombarded  the  straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  British  fleet  has  shalled 
the  harbor  of  Akbah  on  the  Red  Sea. 
In  the  face  of  such  successive  proofs 
of  wanton  hostility  we  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  peaceful  attitude  for 
which  we  always  strove,  and  now  in  com- 
mon with  our  allies,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, we  turn  to  arms  in  order  to  safe- 
gfuard  our  lawful  interests. 

The  Russian  Empire  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  has  caused  our  coun- 
try to  suffer  many  losses  in  territory, 
and  when  we  finally  arose  to  that  senti- 
ment of  awakening  and  regeneration 
which  would  increase  our  national  wel- 


fare and  our  power,  the  Russian  Empire 
made  every  effort  to  destroy  our  at- 
tempts, either  with  war  or  with  nu- 
merous machinations  and  intrigues. 
Russia,  England,  and  France  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  harboring  ill-will 
against  our  Caliphate,  to  which  millions 
of  Mussulmans,  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  foreign  domination,  are  re- 
ligiously and  whole-heartedly  devoted, 
and  it  was  always  these  powers  that 
started  every  misfortune  that  came  upon 
us. 

Therefore,  in  this  mighty  struggle 
which  now  we  are  undertaking,  we  once 
for  all  will  put  an  end  to  the  attacks 
made  from  one  side  against  the  Cali- 
phate, and  from  the  other  against  the 
existence  of  our  country. 

The  wounds  inflicted,  with  the  help  of 
the  Almighty,  by  my  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  by  my  army  in  the  Dardanelles, 
in  Akbah,  and  on  the  Caucasian  frontiers 
against  our  enemies,  have  strengthened 
in  us  the  conviction  that  our  sacred 
struggle  for  a  right  cause  will  triumph. 
The  fact,  moreover,  that  today  the  coun- 
tries and  armies  of  our  enemies  are  be- 
ing crushed  under  the  heels  of  our  allies 
is  a  good  sign,  making  our  conviction 
as  regards  final  success  still  stronger. 

My  heroes!  My  soldiers!  In  this 
sacred  war  and  struggle,  which  we  be- 
gan against  the  enemies  who  have  un- 
dermined our  religion  and  our  holy 
fatherland,  never  for  a  single  moment 
cease  from  strenuous  effort  and  from 
self-abnegation. 

Throw  yourselves  against  the  enemy 
as  lions,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  very 
existence  of  our  empire,  and  of  300,- 
000,000  Moslems  whom  I  have  summoned 
by  sacred  Fetwa  to  a  supreme  struggle, 
depend  on  your  victory. 

The  hearty  wishes  and  prayer.'  of 
300,000,000  innocent  and  tortured  faith- 
ful, whose  faces  are  turned  in  ecstasy 
and  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
in  the  mosques  and  the  shrine  of  the 
Kaabah,  are  with  you. 

My  children!  My  soldiers!  No  army 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  ever 
honored  with  a  duty  as  sacred  and  as 
great  as  is  yours.    By  fulfilling  it,  show 
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that  you  are  the  worthy  descendants  of 
the  Ottoman  Armies  that  in  the  past 
made  the  world  tremble,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  any  foe  of  our  faith  and 
country  to  tread  on  our  ground,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  sacred  soil  of 
Yemen,  where  the  inspiring  tomb  of  our 
prophet  lies.  Prove  beyond  doubt  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country  that  there  exist 
an  Ottoman  Army  and  Navy  which  know 
how  to  defend  their  faith,  their  country 
and  their  military  honor,  and  how  to 
defy  death  for  their  sovereign! 

Right  and  loyalty  are  on  our  side,  and 
hatred  and  tyranny  on  the  side  of  our 
enemies,  and  therefore  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Divine  help  and  assistance  of 
the  just  God  and  the  moral  support  of 
our  glorious  Prophet  will  be  on  our  side 
to  encourage  us.  I  feel  convinced  that 
from  this  struggle  we  shall  emerge  as 
an  empire  that  has  made  good  the  losses 
of  the  past  and  is  once  more  glorious 
and  powerful. 

Do  not  forget  that  you  are  brothers 
in  arms  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
armies  of  the  world,  with  whom  we  now 
are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Let 
those  of  you  who  are  to  die  a  martyr's 
death  be  messengers  of  victory  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  let  the 
victory  be  sacred  and  the  sword  be 
sharp  of  those  of  you  who  are  to  remain 
in  life. 

MEHMED-RESHAD. 

On  the  22  Djilhidje,  1332. 

Or  October  29,  1914. 

VERBATIM  TERMS  OF  THE  FETWA 
(Sultan's  Proclamation  of  a  Holy  War.) 
The  issuance  by  the  Sultan  of  the 
Fetwa,  or  proclamation,  announcing  a 
holy  ivar,  called  upon  all  Mussulmans 
capable  of  carrying  arms — and  even 
upon  Mussulman  women  —  to  fight 
against  the  powers  with  tchom  the  Sul- 
tan tvas  at  war.  In  this  manner,  ac- 
cording to  Constantinople  newspapers, 
the  holy  ivar  became  a  duty  not  only  for 
all  Ottoman  subjects,  but  for  the  300,- 
000,000  Moslems  of  the  earth.  The 
Turkish  neivspaper  Ikdam  called  upon 
the  people  as  follows: 

Mussulmans,  open  your  eyes!     Grasp 


your  weapons;  trust  to  God.  Hurl  your- 
selves with  full  might  against  the  foe! 
As  the  Caliph  has  said,  the  Divine  help 
will  be  with  us.  Forward!  Sons  of 
Islam!  There  is  no  longer  a  difference 
of  nationality;  there  is  no  longer  a  dif- 
ference of  culture.  All  Mussulmans  are 
united  and  have  but  a  single  wish — to 
destroy   our  foes! 

The  ivording  of  the  Fetwa  itself, 
hoivever,  is  less  fiery  in  tone  than  the 
impassioned  neivspaper  appeal.  The 
Fetwa  reads  as  follows: 

First  Question — If  lands  of  Islam  are 
subjected  to  attack  by  enemies,  if  danger 
threatens  Islam,  must  in  that  case  young 
and  old,  infantry  and  mounted  men,  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  Moham- 
medans, take  part  in  the  holy  war,  with 
their  fortune  and  their  blood,  in  case  the 
Padisha  declares  the  war  to  all  Moham- 
medans ?     Answer — Yes. 

Second  Question — Since  Russia,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  other  States  supporting 
these  three  powers  against  the  Islamitic 
Caliphate  have  opened  hostilities  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire  by  means  of  their 
warships  and  their  land  troops,  is  it 
necessary  that  all  Mohammedans  also 
who  live  in  the  countries  named  shall 
rise  against  their  Government  and  take 
part  in  the  holy  war?    Answer — Yes. 

Third  Question — Under  all  circum- 
stances, since  the  attainment  of  the  goal 
depends  upon  the  participation  of  all 
Mohammedans  in  the  holy  war,  vdll  those 
who  refuse  to  join  in  the  general  up- 
rising be  punished  for  conduct  so  ab- 
horrent?    Answer — Yes. 

Fourth  Question — Mohammedans  who 
live  in  lands  of  the  enemy  may,  under 
threats  against  their  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  families,  be  forced  to  fight 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  States  of 
Islam.  Can  such  conduct  be  punished  as 
forbidden  under  the  Sheriat,  and  those 
guilty  thereof  be  regarded  as  murderers 
and  punished  with  the  fires  of  hell  ?  An- 
swer— Yes. 

Fifth  Question — Inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  Mohammedan  Cali- 
phate of  the  Mohammedans  who  live  in 
Russia,  France,  England,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  fight  against  Germany  and 
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Austria-Hungary,  which  are  the  saviors 
of  the  great  Mohammedan  Empire,  will 
therefore  those  who  do  so  be  punished 
with  heavy  penalties?    Answer — Yes. 

BRITAIN'S    ANSWER. 
[From  The  London  Times,   Nov.  0,   1914.] 
A  avpplement  to  The  London  Oazette  pv6- 
liahed    yeaterdav    morning    contains    the    fol- 
lowing: 

NOTICE. 
Owing    to     hostile    acts    committed    by 
Turkish  forces  under  German  officers,   a 
state  of  war  exists  between  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey   as   from   today. 
Foreign  Office.  Nov.  5,  1914. 

Following  this  notice  is  a  proclamation 
extending  to  the  war  with  Turkey  the 
Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  now 
in  force  relating  to  the  war,  other  than 
the  Order  in  Council  of  Aug.  4,  1914, 
with  reference  to  the  departure  from 
British  ports  of  enemy  vessels  which,  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  were  in  such 
ports  or  subsequently  entered  the  same. 

The  Gazette  also  contains  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  Nov.  5,  annexing  the  Island 
of  Cyprus. 

The  order,  after  reciting  the  Conven- 
tion of  June  4,  1878,  the  Annex  thereto, 
and  the  Agreement  of  Aug.  14,  1878,  by 
which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  assigned  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  ad- 
ministered by  England,  and  affirming 
that  by  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities with  Turkey  the  Convention,  An- 
nex, and  Agreement  have  become  an- 
nulled, asserts  that  it  has  seemed  expe- 
dient to  annex  the  island.  His  Majesty, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  has 
therefore  ordered: 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  the  said 
island  shall  be  annexed  to  and  form  part 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  the  said 
island  is  annexed  accordingly. 

EGYPT'S  NEW  SULTAN. 
The  New  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Huaaein  I.,  made 
hia    State    entry    on    Dec.    20,    1914.    into    the 


A  bdin  Palace,  in  Cairo.  The  atreeta  were 
lined  with  troopa  and  (he  progress  of  their 
new  ruler  waa  watched  by  thouaanda  of  en- 
Ihuaiaatic  apectatora.  The  King  of  England 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Sultan,  to  tvhich  hia 
Hiffhneaa  replied  thanking  hia  Majeaty  for 
the  promiaed  Britiah  aupport.  A  neto  Cabinet 
h»d  already  been  formed.  Ruahdi  Paaha 
irtnined  the  poaition  of  Prime  Miniater  and 
the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  Following  ia 
King    Oeorge'a    telegram    to    the    Sultan: 

On  the  occasion  when  your  Highness 
enters  upon  your  high  office  I  desire  to 
convey  to  your  Highness  the  expression 
of  my  most  sincere  friendship  and  the 
assurance  of  my  unfailing  support  in 
safeguarding  the  integrity  of  Egypt  and 
in  securing  her  future  well-being  and 
prosperity. 

Your  Highness  has  been  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  your 
high  office  at  a  grave  crisis  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  Egypt,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  you  will  be  able,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  your  Ministers  and  the  Protecto- 
rate of  Great  Britain,  successfully  to 
overcome  all  the  influences  which  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
Egypt  and  the  wealth,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness of  its  people. 

GEORGE  R.  AND  I. 

The  Sultan  telegraphed  the  following  reply: 

To  his  Majesty  the  King,  London. 

I  present  to  your  Majesty  the  expres- 
sion of  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the 
feelings  of  friendship  with  which  you  see 
fit  to  honor  me  and  for  the  assurance  of 
your  valuable  support  in  safeguarding 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Egypt. 

Conscious  of  the  responsibilities  I  have 
just  assumed,  and  resolved  to  devote  my- 
self, in  entire  co-operation  with  the  Pro- 
tectorate, to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
my  people,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  count 
in  this  task  on  your  Majesty's  protection 
and  on  the  assistance  of  your  Govern- 
ment HUSSEIN  KAMEL. 


Servia  and  Her  Neighbors 

Tbe  utterances  of  Servia's  statesmen  and  people  since  the  war  began 
have  not  appeared  In  English.  Only  accounts  of  fighting  by  the  nation  from 
which  the  great  conflagration  started  have  been  printed.  How  Servia  has 
judged  the  issues  while  conducting  her  struggle  against  annihilation,  and 
how  the  neighboring  Balkan  States  regard  her,  are  authoritatively  presented 
below. 


Y^J^EMIER    PASHITCH    spoke    in 

JL^  the  Skuptschina,  or  Servian 
M  Parliament,  on  Axig.  U,  191U,  and 

made  the  following  declaration 
given  to  the  press  by  the  Official  Ser- 
vian Bureau: 

Mr.  Pashitch  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  Serajevo  affair  was  used  as 
pretext  for  the  war,  desired  long  ago  by 
the  Austrian  Monarchy,  which  did  not 
look  on  Pan-Serbism  with  a  favorable 
eye,  while  the  aspirations  of  other  coun- 
tries of  Rumania,  Germany,  and  Italy 
were  tolerated.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  wished  to  crush  Servian  as- 
pirations by  curbing  the  Servian  prestige. 

In  answering  the  Austrian  note,  Mr. 
Pashitch  said,  we  reached  the  extreme 
limits  of  submission  to  her  demands.  We 
did  everything  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
flict and  prove  that  we  were  peaceful. 
Now,  all  united,  we  will  defend  our  rights. 

We  rely  on  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  great  and  sisterly  Russia,  who  knows 
that  our  foes  have  been  conspiring 
against  our  independence  and  our  prog- 
ress, and  who  will  not  permit  our  prestige 
to  be  crushed.  At  the  side  of  Russia  we 
have  other  friends. 

(Long  live  Russia!  Long  live  England! 
Long  live  France!  Long  live  the  Triple 
Entente!) 

I  thank  the  Opposition — continued  Mr. 
Pashitch — because  she  has  united  with 
us  in  these  critical  moments,  forgetting 
in  the  face  of  danger  party  lines  and  the 
dissension   of   opinions. 

From  Nish  the  following  official  com- 
munication ivas  telegraphed  to  the  for- 
eign press  by  the  Government  Bureau 
on  Aug.  9,  1914: 


The  Servian  mobilization  was  effected 
with  marvelous  order,  and  once  more  it 
proved  the  good  military  organization 
of  Servia,  and  how  much  the  country  can 
rely  on  the  patriotic  devotion  of  her  sol- 
diers. 

Notwithstanding  the  erroneous  state- 
ments of  a  part  of  the  foreign  press,  not- 
withstanding the  speedy  development  of 
events,  notwithstanding  the  season  of 
work  in  the  fields,  fully  80  per  cent,  of 
the  reserves  presented  themselves  on  the 
first  day  of  mobilization,  which  was  com- 
pleted amid  general  enthusiasm. 

For  a  long  time  the  Servians  knew 
that  the  main  struggle  would  be  turned 
against  Austria.  The  Montenegrin  and 
Servian  peoples  enter  the  war  against  the 
common  foe  with  an  equal  confidence  in 
their  armies.  The  enthusiasm  of  these 
two  countries  is  all  the  stronger  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  fighting  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  French, 
and  English.  Numerous  manifestations 
have  taken  place  in  Servian  and  Monte- 
negrin cities  in  favor  of  Russia,  France, 
and  England. 

THE   BULGARIAN  MENACE. 

Following  is  the  account  bf  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Servian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Paul  Maringovich,  published 
in  the  Bulgarian  neivspaper  Mir  of 
Sofia  in  November,  1914: 

Mr.  Maringovich's  declarations  are 
characteristic  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  re- 
lations. This  Servian  statesman  at  first 
spoke  of  the  trials  of  the  Servjan  Nation 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  then  expressed 
the  belief  that  these  trials  will  pass  and 
Servia    will    see    better   days    with    the 
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realization  of  her  ideals.  Mr.  Maringo- 
vich  predicts  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Servia  and  Bulgaria  will  be  settled 
in  the  future  and  that  the  two  peoples 
will  live  in  perfect  harnaony. 

Regarding  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  rela- 
tions Mr.  Maringovich  said  in  the  Mir: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Bulgaria  de- 
mands concessions  from  us.  In  exchange 
for  her  friendship  she  demands  conces- 
sions in  Macedonia.  But  in  this  case 
that  cannot  be  called  friendship. 

"  Bulgaria  demands  this  today  because 
we  are  at  war  with  Austria,  and  we  can- 
not accordingly  oppose  her.  But  in  doing 
this  she  simply  betrays  her  weakness  be- 
cause it  is  a  certain  proof  of  weakness  to 
strike  one  from  behind  while  he  is  strug- 
gling with  another.  If  Bulgaria  is  proud 
and  strong  she  can  measure  herself  with 
us  as  soon  as  the  war  with  Austria  is 
over.  A  strong  Bulgaria  must  measure 
herself  with  the  strong  and  not  with  the 
weak. 

Why  do  people  in  Bulgaria  today  insist 
on  concessions  ?  Do  you  know  how  many 
difficulties  there  are  today  in  the  grant- 
ing of  such  territorial  concessions?  You 
felt  the  pain  of  similar  action.  Silistria 
was  taken  from  you  while  your  army  was 
victoriously  marching  on  Constantinople. 
Do  not  insist  on  implanting  deep  in  the 
Servian  heart  a  mortal  hatred  against 
yourselves. 

"  Do  not  ask  the  reason  of  our  dissen- 
sions of  today,  in  a  difference  of  inter- 
ests, because  such  difference  does  not 
exist,  but  try  to  find  it  in  the  arrogance 
and  the  conceit  of  the  two  nations.  We 
do  not  recognize  you  as  a  nation.  But 
this  recognition  must  be  made  with  the 
understanding  that  you  drop  your  con- 
ceit. 

"  In  Bulgaria  people  think  that  at  this 
moment  we  have  the  support  of  Russia. 
But  there  is  a  mistake  even  in  this,  as  we 
are  further  than  you  from  Russia.  If  to- 
day Russia  offers  to  us  her  support  she 
is  doing  that  because  we  are  struggling 
against  Austria  and  preventing  her  from 
invading  the  Balkans. 

"  To  this  argument  you  oppose  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest.  But  that  treaty  is 
not  our  work.  By  not  accepting  the 
Czar's  wish  in  his  telegram  of  May  5, 


(18,)  1913,  you  lost  his  support.  This  ex- 
ample from  the  past  can  show  you  how 
far  you  can  go  when  you  oppose  Russia. 
But  in  no  case  are  you  entitled  to  blame 
those  who  are  not  guilty  of  your  mis- 
fortune. 

"  When  Russia  undertakes  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Slavs,  she  always  does  it  in 
a  way  beneficial  to  the  party  to  which 
she  promised  her  support. 

"  When  this  war  is  over,  when  the 
whole  of  Slavdom  shall  be  freed,  when  in 
a  special  congress  all  the  interests  of 
the  Slavs  shall  be  discussed  and  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  each  and  every  one  of 
them  shall  be  weighed,  Bulgaria  must 
fear  that  decisions  will  be  taken  which 
will  be  contrary  to  her  and  that  her  in- 
terests will  be  sacrificed. 

"  A  country  must  not  act  "always  ac- 
cording to  her  interests.  Does  not  the 
Bulgarian  people  have  any  obligations 
toward  Russia?  Duty  always  stands 
above  mere  interest. 

"  When  the  war  is  over  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  will  rule  in  the 
souls  of  the  peoples,  and  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  weigh  the  actual  interests 
with  more  equanimity  and  more  calm. 
At  least  we  Servians  have  this  opin- 
ion." 

The  following  statement  was  made  by 
the  Servian  Minister  at  Petrograd,  Mr. 
Spalaikowich,  tn   the  Russkoye  Slovo: 

What  is  Bulgaria  going  to  do  in  the 
present  circumstances?  To  which  side 
will  she  cling?  Is  not  her  people  going 
to  take  the  arms  against  their  secular 
enemy,  the  Turks? 

This  solution  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory for  Bulgaria.  Now  a  chance  is 
given  her  to  fulfill  her  obligations  to 
Russia,  who  made  her  free.  Let  the  Bul- 
garian sword  be  thrust  against  the  sec- 
ular enemy  of  Slavdom  and  the  petty 
differences  be  forgotten. 

Bulgaria,  under  the  Russian  wing,  will 
enter  the  Slav  family  united,  strong,  and 
beloved.  If  she  remains  inactive  she  will 
drag  herself  poor  and  forgotten  by  all 
and  full  of  regrets. 

A   PEASANT'S   ANSWER. 

As  illustrating  the  popular  feeling  in 
Bulgaria    the    following    letter    from    a 
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peasant  to  Mr.  Maringovich  appeared  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment, Echo  de  Bulgarie,  published  in 
French : 

Your  Excellency:  I  am  a  plain  peasant 
from  the  Danube  country.  While  born  on 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  blue  Lake  of 
Ochrida,  and  really,  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  the  meaning  of  your  factum, 
(sic.)  What  have  you  come  to  do  among 
us?  Nobody  knows  you  any  more  in 
Sofia.  You  are  Servian  and  consequently 
a  foreigner  to  us  Bulgarians.  There  are 
certain  pains  that  nothing  can  alleviate, 
nor  heal,  and  there  are  wounds  that 
nothing  can  cicatrize. 

Since  your  entry  in  Ochrida,  in  my 
father's  house,  you,  the  Servian  Army, 
behaved  like  enemies.  You  profaned  the 
church,  that  Bulgarian  church  where  I 
took  my  first  communion.  You  have 
despoiled  the  archives  and  burned  our 
libraries;  you  ordered  closed  our  national 
school  where  I  learned  to  mumble  the 
alphabet  of  my  mother  tongue. 

I  have  seen  the  epic  struggle  of  my 
compatriots  against  Greeks  and  Turks, 
and  I  took  part  with  them  in  order  to  ob- 
tain these  national  institutions.  And 
did  you  come  there  in  Ochrida,  and  every- 
where in  Macedonia  protected  by  our 
valiant  army  of  Lule  Bourgas  and  Cha- 
taldja,  to  perform  the  duty  of  allies — 
of  Slav  brethren? 

You  established  yourselves  as  conquer- 
ors of  the  country,  as  vandals,  with  the 
manifest  purpose  of  extinguishing  every 
vestige  of  our  national  culture.  You  as- 
sociated yourselves  with  the  non-Slavs 
(Rumanians  and  Greeks)  against  us, 
your  allies,  in  order  to  reach  your  end. 
Why,  then,  do  you  call  us  Slavs?  We 
were  called  Tartars  until  just  before  you 
arrived  in  Sofia. 

You  treated  as  villains  our  Bishops, 
whom  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  were 
forced  to  restore  us  after  a  struggle  of 
seventy-five  years.  You  burned  our  Bul- 
garian books,  and  you  forbade,  under 
penalty  of  death,  our  people  from  calling 
themselves  Bulgars.  You  tortured  my 
parents  with  all  the  refinements  of  tor- 
ture that  you  have  invented. 

Why,  I  beg  of  you  ?    Because  you  were 


Servians?  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
injure  you  with  the  belief  that  the 
Servians  are  capable  of  crimes  against 
nature.  Then,  because  we  were  Bulga- 
rians; because  those  poor  people,  taking 
you  for  their  brethren,  for  Christians,  for 
Slavs,  at  least  had  the  courage  to  say 
they  were  Bulgarians  and  to  think  them- 
selves such. 

And  this  continues  today  with  increas- 
ed intensity.  Ah,  Mr.  Maringovich!  You 
have  committed  there  and  you  persist  in 
committing  a  crime  again,  t  humanity 
that  nothing  will  ever  efface.  You  stabbed 
us  to  the  heart,  with  premeditation,  and 
the  wound  is  still  bleeding;  you  killed 
our  faith  in  the  Slav  brotherhood.  You 
morally  assassinated  us. 

In  the  face  of  these  crimes,  Bregainitza 
and  Slivnitza  are  pale  figures.  These 
odious  crimes  will  not  be  left  unpunished. 
The  day  of  chastisement  will  come  wheth- 
er you  look  for  it  or  not. 

Your  Excellency,  I  permit  myself  to  re- 
peat the  question:  What  have  you  come 
to  do  among  us? 

Really  you  must  have  a  good  cheek — 
permit  me  this  undiplomatic  expression 
— and  a  Servian  cheek,  in  order  to  have 
the  audacity  to  come  here  and  tell  us 
tales.  It  is  not  only  this;  but  you  make 
sport  of  our  sacredest  and  deepest  senti- 
ments, you  reopen  our  wounds,  and  you 
purely  and  simply  abuse  us.  You  ought 
to  have  thought  of  all  this  before  you 
set  out  for  Sofia.  Today  there  is  an 
abyss  dividing  Serbs  and  Bulgars.  It  is 
an  open  precipice  which  will  serve  for 
you  as  a  grave.  You  wish  to  fill  it? 
To  succeed  you  must  employ  other  means 
than  words. 

Sir:  You  are  a  foreigner  to  us;  there 
is  not  an  honest  man  in  all  Bulgaria  who 
can  consider  you  a  welcome  guest.  No- 
body knows  you.  For  every  Bulgar  there 
is  only  one  word  and  one  gesture  for  you. 
We  stake  our  liberty  in  giving  you  the 
answer  and  in  making  the  gesture. 

Sir:  You  may  take  the  train  which 
brought  you  here  from  Nish.  There  is 
the  depot.  Farewell!  Kindly  ^ccept  the 
assurance  of  my  consideration  for  your 
person,  whom  I  had  not  the  advantage 
to  know. 
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THE     MINISTRY'S     POSITION. 

The  statement  by  the  new  Servian  Cab- 
inet in  the  Skuptschina  on  Dee.  8,  19H, 
follows : 

The  new  Ministry  has  made  in  the 
Skuptschina  the  following  declarations: 
The  Government  that  has  the  honor  to 
appear  before  you  has  been  constituted 
with  the  purpose  of  manifesting  to  the 
end  of  this  great  crisis  the  union  of  the 
wills,  the  forces,  and  the  intentions  of 
all  political  parties  of  our  country. 
'  This  Government  is  convinced  of  the 
confidence  of  the  Skuptschina,  as  it  puts 
all  of  its  forces  to  the  service  of  the 
great  cause  of  the  Servian  Nation,  and 
of  the  Serbo-Croatian-Slovenian  family. 

The  Government  considers  its  first 
duty  to  bow  low  before  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices voluntarily  made  on  the  altar  of 
the  fatherland. 

The  Government  sends  to  the  entire 
army  and  to  all  the  military,  from  com- 
manders down  to  simple  privates,  the  ex- 
pression of  its  confidence,  its  admiration, 
and  its  gratitude  for  their  efforts  and 
their  sacrifices  to  the  common  father- 
land. 

Our  little  and  young  army,  conserving 
the  good  reputation  it  had  acquired  in 
the  past  years,  has  put  itself  worthily 
on  the  side  of  the  glorious  and  veteran 
armies  of  our  great  allies,  who  are  strug- 
gling together  with  us  for  the  cause  of 
justice  and  liberty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  end  of 
these  painful  days  of  war  our  historic 
nation  will  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 

The  Government  is  convinced  that  all 
the  Servian  people  are  united  until  the 
end  of  this  hallowed  war,  to  defend  their 
hearths  and  their  liberty;  that  their  sole 
duty  is  to  assure  an  army  proportionate 
,  to  this  great  war,  which  from  the  very 
beginning  has  been  a  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  and  the  union  of  all  our 
brother  Serbo-Croato-SIovaks,  who  now 
suffer  under  foreign  rule. 

The  brilliant  success  which  will  crown 
this  war  will  compensate  largely  the 
great  sacrifices  of  the  present  Servian 
generation.  In  this  struggle  the  Servian 
people  have  not  to  choose,  because  in  a 


question  of  life  and  death  there  is  no 
choice. 

This  people  is  forced  to  struggle  and 
will  do  its  duty  with  the  same  unflinching 
energy  of  a  century  ago  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Kossovo. 

The  Government  will  try  faithfully  to 
represent  this  national  decision;  and, 
faithful  to  its  powerful  and  heroic  allies, 
it  will  with  confidence  await  the  hour  of 
victory. 

The  Government,  conscious  of  the  pains 
and  hardships  suffered  by  the  army  and 
in  large  part  by  the  nation,  will  do  all 
that  human  strength  can  do  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  situation  and 
will  energetically  try  all  measures  for 
refitting  the  army  and  bettering  the  sani- 
tary service,  as  in  this  cause  no  sacrifices 
shall  be  spared. 

In  concert  with  you,  gentlemen,  the 
Government  will  take  all  the  necessary 
measures  for  helping  the  population  to 
recuperate  after  the  war. 

Now,  while  the  enemy  is  yet  at  the 
gates  of  our  country,  the  Government 
cries:  Forward,  with  God's  help,  against 
the  enemy!  Forward  in  the  struggle 
against  the  enemy! 

[All  the  Deputies,  without  party  dis- 
tinction, repeated  the  last  words  of 
Premier  Nicola  Pashitch,  and  immense 
applause  greeted  the  manifesto.] 

STATEMENT  TO  GREECE. 

The  Servian  Minister  at  Athens,  Mr. 
Baluhtchich,  caused  this  announcement 
to  be  made  on  Nov.  29,  19H: 

On  Nov.  29  the  Servian  Minister  at 
Athens  declared  that  all  talk  of  Servian 
concessions  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  Bul- 
garia  was   premature. 

The  Servian  Government,  the  Minister 
said,  finds  it  impossible  to  proceed  to  any 
concession  territorial  or  moral,  so  long 
as  Servia  is  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  has  not 
made,  and  it  is  impossible  to  formulate, 
her  demands  directly  to  Servia,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  outcome  of 
a  struggle  so  violent  and  apparently  des- 
tined to  be  long.  For  Servia  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  negotiations  of  indemnity 
or  concessions  for  the  neutrality  of  Bul- 
garia before  an  end  is  put  to  the  present 
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situation.  The  only  certain  thing  is  that 
the  Governments  of  the  Triple  Entente 
are  endeavoring  to  reconstitute  the  Bal- 
kan League,  which  is  to  be  made  of  three 
Balkan  States,  namely,  Servia,  Greece, 
and  Bulgaria. 

But,  as  I  had  the  occasion  of  stating 
some  time  ago,  the  Bulgarian  territorial 
demands,  with  regard  to  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  league,  have  been  so  prepos- 
terous that  neither  Greece  nor  Servia 
could  begin  discussions  on  such  a  basis, 

I  deny,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
Mr.  Baluhtchich  said,  the  news  that 
Servia  was  to  cede,  or  that  Bulgaria  di- 
rectly and  formally  demanded  from  my 
Government,  any  strip  whatever  of  Mace- 
donian territory,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

. — .Likewise  it  is  untrue  that  the  Bulgarian 
l*rime  Minister,  Mr.  Radoslavoff,  de- 
manded from  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Triple  Entente  that  the  compensation  for 
her  neutrality  be  guaranteed  to  her  from 
now  for  the  future.  It  is  true  that  a 
disturbing  political  ferment  is  going  on 
now  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Ser- 
vian Minister  said  in  conclusion,  but  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  express  opinions 
at  this  time. 

However,  before  the  war  is  over, 
neither  concessions  nor  discussion  can  be 
made,  at  least  as  far  as  Servia  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  seems  that  the  Triple  En- 
tente concurs  in  this  veiw. 

BULGARIA  AND  KULTUR. 

In  the  semi-official  Servian  daily, 
Samouprava,  published  in  Belgrade  and 
noiv  at  Nish,  the  following  editorial  arti- 
cle appeared  early  in  the  first  week  of 
October,  191U: 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  queer  people. 
Those  of  the  foreigners  who  sympathize 
with  them  are  apt  to  call  them  realists, 
positivists,  and  calculants,  but  we  Ser- 
vians, knowing  them,  understand  that 
such  definitions  applied  to  them  are  flat- 
tering euphemisms  and  nothing  more. 
The  Bulgarian  people  are  really  laborious 
and  thrifty.  Unfortunately  the  cultured 
members  of  Bulgarian  society,  who 
studied  abroad,  bear  in  their  social  and 
political  life  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  the  German  intellect. 


The  cultured  Bulgarians  have  absorbed 
the  German  Kultur,  although  they  do  not 
owe  Germany  even  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  they  owe  to  Russia. 

All  these  are  facts  that  need  not  proofs. 
Bulgaria,  therefore,  could  not  more  wan- 
tonly accuse  Servia  than  by  saying  that 
we  allied  ourselves  with  the  enemies  of 
Slavdom.  The  cynicism  of  these  accusa- 
tions is  proved  by  the  following  official- 
ly registered  Bulgarian  actions: 

The  Stoilof  Ministry  has  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Servia  and  also  an  under- 
standing which  the  Bulgarians  sold  to 
Turkey  for  eight  Bishoprics  in  Macedonia. 

During  the  crisis  which  followed  the 
annexation  of  Servian  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  Austria,  and  when  Russia  was 
mortally  insulted,  Bulgaria,  in  common 
understanding  with  Austria,  proclaimed 
her  independence  and  definitely  annexed 
Oriental  Rumelia.  These  profits  Bulgaria 
secured  to  the  detriment  of  Servian  inter- 
ests. 

During  the  Balkan  war,  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  Servia  had  done  for  Bul- 
garia, the  Bulgarian  attitude  was  once 
more  treacherous,  culminating  in  the 
v/anton  attack  upon  her  allies  at  the 
instigation  of  Austria. 

Today,  when  Russia  fights  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  Bulgaria  is  keeping  neu- 
tral, and  every  one  knows  what  kind  of 
neutrality  is  this  when  such  a  multitude 
of  Germans  is  passing  through  Bulgari- 
an territory  in  order  to  arm  and  lead  the 
Turks  against  Russia.  And,  last  but  not 
least,  immediately  after  the  present  war 
between  Austria  and  Servia,  the  Bul- 
garians proposed  an  alliance  to  Rumania. 

After  all  this  it  is  a  wonder  how  the 
Bulgarians  dare  to  invoke  Slav  sympa- 
thies, which  they  always  sold  to  Austria, 
and  which  the  Bulgarian  press  is  now  try- 
ing to  sell  at  auction.  Lucky  he  who 
buys  them. 
AFTER    FIVE    MONTHS'   FIGHTING. 

On  Dec.  17,  (30,  New  Style,)  19U, 
Croivn  Prince  Alexander  of  Servia,  in  his 
quality  of  Cotnmander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army,  issued  the  following  order  of  the 
day  to  his  troops: 

Soldiers!  It  is  now  five  months  since 
the  day  when  the  enemy  attacked  our  be- 
loved country.    Notwithstanding  the  fact 
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(Photo  from  Underwood  d  Underwood.) 
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that  we  had  suffered  the  trials  of  two 
heroic  but  hard  wars,  nevertheless  firm 
and  undaunted  we  have  stood  the  attack. 
Having  routed  the  enemy  in  Tchar  and 
Zadar  we  gave  him,  after  heroic  and 
sanguinary  battles,  the  biggest  blow  of 
alL 

Thousands  of  prisoners,  hundreds  of 
guns,  a  quantity  of  war  booty,  which 
came  to  our  hands,  are  witnesses  of  his 
defeat  and  our  glory. 

Soldiers!  I  feel  proud  in  announcing 
to'  you  that  not  a  single  enemy  remains 
on  the  soil  of  the  Servian  Kingdom.  We 
cast  him  out  with  great  losses. 

At  this  sacred  moment,  when  on  the 
heroic  City  of  Belgrade  anew  waves  the 
victorious  Servian  flag,  I  desire  to  fulfill 
a  great  duty  of  gratitude.  In  our  ranks, 
in  this  third  war,  are  fighting  our  broth- 
ers which  we  have  liberated  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  soldiers  of  Kossovo, 
of  Vardar,  of  Hekligovatz,  of  Bregalnitsa, 
of  Bitolie,  and  of  Porets,  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  their  brothers  of 
Shumadia  and  the  Danube,  of  Poutrin  and 
Morava,  of  Timok  and  Usjitsa. 

They  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
the  heroes  Milaten  and  Dughan,  who  for 
long  have  carried  the  glory  and  the  good 
name  of  the  Servian  arms. 

I  want  to  give  to  these  new  soldiers  of 
ours  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  fatherland.  In  the  face  of  the  un- 
deniable proof  of  their  fulfillment  of 
their  duty,  in  the  face  of  their  enthusiasm 
I  declare  that  these  soldiers  shall  have  the 
political  and  constitutional  rights  of 
Servia,  their  liberatrix!  The  Skuptschina, 
in  its  first  sitting  after  peace  is  signed, 
will  take  all  the  necessary  measures  in 
order  that  full  liberties  be  given  to  our 
brethren. 

Soldiers!  The  iron  ring  of  our  power- 
ful allies  is  fastening  tighter  every  day 
around  our  common  enemy.  And  he, 
(the  enemy,)  feeling  that  his  defeat  is 
well  nigh  at  hand  and  dreading  its  dire 
consequences,  fights  desperately  and 
strenuously.  But  in  vain.  The  number 
of  their  soldiers  is  diminishing  daily,  and 
our  allies  are  strengthened  with  new 
troops  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

The  end  of  this  gigantic  struggle  is 
from  now  known,  although  not  yet  ac- 


complished. We  must,  therefore,  for 
some  time  to  come,  fulfill  our  difficult 
duty  and  stay  by  the  side  of  our  big  and 
powerful  allies,  who  are  fighting  for  us, 
till  our  enemy  is  annihilated  on  the 
battlefield. 

And  then  peace  will  come  to  crown 
worthily  those  who  have  been  sacrificed 
for  our  great  fatherland,  and  then  our 
country  will  be  much  enlarged,  much 
stronger,  and  much  happier  than  she  ever 
has  been.  And  for  this,  oh,  my  heroic 
Servia  will  be  grateful  to  you. 

RUSSIAN  CONGRATULATIONS. 

On  Dec.  18,  1914,  the  new  Russian 
Minister  to  Servia,  Prince  Troubetzkoi, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  Servian 
Crown  Prince  Alexander,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  follows: 

Illustrious  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to 
hand  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  letter  by 
which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia has  deigned  to  accredit  me  by  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Servia. 

My  august  master  has  charged  me  to 
express  to  you  the  vivid  sympathy  and 
the  sincere  admiration  which  his  Majesty 
feels  for  the  valiant  people  of  Servia,  her 
heroic  army,  and  her  venerable  chief. 

Allow  me  to  express  to  your  Highness 
the  joy  that  I  feel  in  fulfilling  the  im- 
perial commission  today  when  your  army 
has  covered  itself  with  immortal  glory 
'  and  has  written  in  Servian  history  the 
most  beautiful  page  that  a  people  may 
desire. 

Separated  by  a  long  distance,  but,  at- 
tracted by  the  heart  of  her  elder  sister, 
Sei^ia  may  say  that  in  this  terrible 
struggle  against  an  enemy,  numerically 
stronger  but  morally  weaker,  she  is  not 
alone  and  will  not  be  forsaken. 

I  pray  that  this  conviction  may  double 
the  unflinching  courage  of  the  Servians 
and  lead  them  always  to  new  victories. 

In  assuming  today  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  me  after  the  death  of  my  la- 
mented predecessor,  Hartwig,  I  take  the 
courage,  illustrious  Sir,  to  express  the 
hope  that  your  Highness  will  not  deprive 
me  of  his  assistance,  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  work  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  for 
the  common  good  of  the  two  countries, 
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and  also  for  the  consummation  of  peace 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  this  peace  that 
Russia  considers  as  the  essential  aim  of 
her  efforts  and  her  sacrifices. 

Crown  Prince  Alexander  answered  as 
follows : 

The  expression  of  the  vivid  sympathy 
and  admiration  which  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  has  addressed  through  you  to 
the  people  and  army  of  Servia  are  so 
much  the  more  welcome  as  I  personally 
witnessed  the  hard  conditions  under 
which  my  valiant  army  is  struggling  and 
the  heavy  burdens  oppressing  my  brave 
people. 

The  fact  that,  although  separated  by  a 
long  distance  from  Russia,  her  elder 
sister,  Servia  can  find  in  her  bosom  a 
heart  having  the  same  sentiments  as 
hers,  has  encouraged  our  army  and  our 
people  to  persist  in  the  heroic  struggle 
that  they  are  waging  against  a  more 
numerous  enemy.  This  certainty  will 
give  us  new  strength  to  carry  the  strug- 
gle to  the  end. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  your  mission,  after 
the  death  of  your  predecessor,  a  mission 
which  the  late  Hartwig  performed  with 
such  love  and  such  devotion  to  the  true 
Slav  interests,  you  can  rest  on  my  ab- 
solute confidence  and  the  continued  sup- 
port of  my  Government,  being  sure  that 
the  greatness  and  the  power  of  Servia  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  greatness  and  the 
power  of  holy  Russia. 

The  lamented  Hartwig  made  many 
trips  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries, Russia  and  Servia,  and  his  efforts 
had  resulted  in  creating  stable  conditions 
and  securing  the  peace  of  the  Balkans. 

In  acepting  the  letters,  by  which  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  accredited  you 
by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Servia,  my  be- 
loved father,  I  bid  you,  Mr.  Minister,  wel- 
come, and  I  wish  you  success  in  your 
mission. 

BULGARIA'S    SENTIMENT. 

The  following  Bulgarian  view  of  the 
Servian  victory  that  resulted  in  the  re- 
capture of  Belgrade  is  presented  from 
an  editorial  article  of  the  Dnevnik  of 
Sofia: 

The  Austro-Hungarian  action  against 
Servia   seems   to  have   failed.     It   goes 


without  saying  that  the  return  of  the 
Servians  to  Belgrade  does  not  mean  yet 
that  the  handful  of  the  starving  and 
half-naked  Servian  Army  has  been  vic- 
torious against  its  strong  opponent. 

The  Servian  success,  according  to  lat- 
est information,  is  due  to  means  that  are 
very  little  laudable  in  themselves. 

The  commander  of  the  advance  posts 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  being  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  became  intimate  with 
the  Servians  and  committed  an  odious 
treason.  He  disclosed  to  them  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces, 
and  he  himself,  with  the  sections  form- 
ing the  guard,  surrendered  to  the  Ser- 
vians. 

From  the  Austrian  rearguard  one  part 
scattered  to  various  villages,  another 
was  sleeping.  They  were  not  ready  and, 
caught  unexpectedly,  were  dispersed, 

Austro-Hungarian  prestige  is  severely 
wounded.  The  shameful  treason  shows 
how  dangerous  is  the  Pan-Servian  propa- 
ganda to  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  when  corruption  has  reached 
even  the  officers  standing  in  high  com- 
mand. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff, 
as  we  are  informed,  has  already  taken 
those  measures  imposed  by  the  situation. 
The  Generals,  Frank  and  Potiorek,  have 
been  recalled  and  will  be  probably  court- 
martialed.  And  it  seems  that  the  "  bril- 
liant "  Servian  victories  are  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  "  Slav  Belgium." 

GREECE    ACCLAIMS. 

The  following  editorial  article,  headed 
"  A  New  Marathon,"  on  the  Servian  vic- 
tory, appeared  in  the  Greek  newspaper 
Patris  of  Athens  on  Dec.  S,  (16,  New 
Style,)  19 H,  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Hellenic  Government: 

The  reoccupation  of  Belgrade  by  the 
Servians  is  one  of  those  military  feats 
which  amount  to  historical  phenomena. 
The  Servians  not  only  contributed  the 
greatest  feat  of  the  European  war,  as  far 
as  results  are  concerned,  but  won  for 
themselves  an  immortal  page  in  the 
world's  history.  , 

Greece  alone  has  to  show  an  analogous 
achievement,  although  greater,  when  she 
expelled  the  Persian  invasion. 
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Only  the  achievements  of  Arhangelo- 
vatz,  Ouzhitse,  and  Lazarevats  can  com- 
pare in  a  certain  degree  to  the  brilliancy 
of  Marathon  and  Plateae.  And  the 
Servian  achievement  appears  all  the  more 
Hellenic  if  analogies  are  to  be  considered. 

The  Servians,  until  yesterday  a  little 
people,  with  an  army  almost  insignificant 
in  face  of  the  masses  of  the  Austrian 
columns,  submissive  in  times  of  peace,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  oppressive  demands 
of  Austrian  diplomacy — considered  like 
all  the  small  peoples  to  be  living  at  the 
mercy  of  the  great — when  the  hour  of 
supreme  defense  for  altars  and  hearths 
struck,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
threatening  to  swallow  their  country, 
they  arose,  terrible  in  their  vengeance, 
and  repeated  the  feat  of  the  routing  of 
Goliath  by  their  small  but  invincible 
power. 


This  was  possible  because  their  regi- 
ments were  not  moved  by  the  hope  of 
effectively  beating  the  enemy,  which 
hope  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
numerical  superiority,  but  they  were  en- 
livened and  strengthened  before  death 
by  the  undying  fire  of  freedom,  national 
pride,  and  the  conviction  that  they  were 
thrust  into  the  most  honored  struggle, 
after  which  there  would  not  be  left  for 
them  anything  but  to  live  or  die. 

And  the  Austrians,  who  considered 
their  campaig^i  against  Servia  as  mere 
child's  play;  the  Austrians  with  their 
German  military  organization;  the  Aus- 
trians, who  constitute  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  European  military  power,  started  • 
against  Servia  with  the  same  logic,  the 
same  haughtiness,  the  same  bombastic 
prediction  of  the  result  of  the  unequal 
war  with  which  the  Persian  masses 
moved  against  Greece.     •     *     * 


Little  Montenegro  Speaks 


The  follotcing  Montenegrin  message  to 
Italy  appeared  in  La  Gazetta  del  Popolo 
of  July  21,   {Aug.  3,)   1914: 

THIS  terrible  European  war,  if  one 
takes  away  from  it  the  diplomatic 
ornaments  with  which  the  Chan- 
ceHeries  are  wont  to  decorate  it, 
dates  from  a  century  back.  It  is,  let  us 
hope,  the  final  revolt  of  the  nations  op- 
pressed by  the  unjust  work  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

The  nationalities  of  which  the  powers 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  especially 
Russia,  have  made  themselves  the  cham- 
pions have  not  provoked  this  bloody 
struggle.  It  was  imposed  on  them  by  the 
reactionary  spirit  of  the  Germanic  world, 
which  desired  to  consolidate  its  hege- 
mony, based  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
weak,  impossible  to  describe,  and  on  the 
contempt  of  right,  which  was  proclaimed 
as  a  system  of  government. 

The  neutrality  observed  up  to  now  by 
your  august  Italian  country  has  been  a 


powerful  assistance  to  the  cause  of  right 
against  the  cause  of  oppression. 

We  Serbs  of  Montenegro  and  Servia 
are  now  on  the  point  of  conquering  that 
national  unity,  which  our  poets,  our 
thinkers,  and  our  sovereigns  have  sung, 
implored,  and  prepared,  and,  following 
the  trail  opened  by  Mazzini,  Cavour,  and 
Garibaldi,  we  put  our  confidence  in  Italy, 
this  mother  of  civilization,  who  by  her 
smile  embellishes  the  sun-kissed  Slav 
shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Help  us  in  conquering  the  place  which 
is  awaiting  us  at  the  altar  of  justice! 
We  firmly  believe  that  Italy,  when  at  the 
price  of  new  sacrifices  she  shall  have  all 
of  her  exiled  sons  united  under  her  glo- 
rious standard,  will  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  friendly  and  intimate  connections 
with  the  young  Slav  world,  who  from  her 
hands  received  so  many  benefits  and  who 
in  exchange  offers  her  the  collaboration 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  people  in  the 
great  task  undertaken  by  our  protectors 
in  the  name  of  civilization  and  liberty. 


Bulgaria's  Attitude 

Speech  From  the  Throne 

By  Tsar  Ferdinand  I. 


The  following  speech  by  Tsar  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  Bulgaria  was  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament, 
«  called  the  Sobranje,  on  Oct.  15,  (28,) 
19H,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rado- 
slavoff. 

WITH  the  ending  last  year  of  a 
long  and  exhausting  struggle 
"which  we  conducted  with  in- 
•  comparable  self-denial,  the 
Bulgarian  people  and  my  Government 
directed  again  their  efforts  toward  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  recent  past 
and  the  remodeling  of  the  national 
forces,  and  likewise  toward  creating  new 
resources  and  prosperity  for  the  country. 

Our  common  peaceful  activity  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
greatest  and  most  terrible  of  all  wars 
that  history  has  up  to  this  day  recorded. 
In  face  of  this  mighty  struggle  of  the 
European  nations  my  Government  has 
deemed  it  its  duty  before  the  nation, 
and  the  course  imposed  on  it,  to  declare 
the  neutrality  of  Bulgaria  and  to  main- 
tain this  attitude  sternly  and  honestly 
according  to  international  obligations 
and  the  interests  of  the  fatherland. 

Thanks  to  this  process,  my  Govern- 
ment maintains  good  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  the  great  powers;  has 
succeeded  in  giving  to  our  relations  with 
our  neighbors  a  color  of  greater  confi- 
dence, so  necessary  after  the  crisis  of 
the  last  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
events  that  lie  heavy  today  on  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

A  supplemental  statement  of  the  royal 
position  was  made  by  the  Bulgarian 
Premier,  Mr.  Radoslavoff,  in  the  So- 
branje at  the  sitting  of  Nov.  12,  {25,) 
19H,  which  follows: 


With  the  proclamation  of  the  state 
of  siege,  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  Parliament,  as  a  measure  of 
further  security,  everything  is  moving 
along  according  to  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  And  the 
Government  is  endeavoring  that  the  in- 
ternal administration  may  proceed  in  as 
orderly  a  way  as  possible. 

You  remember  very  well  that  on  the 
16th  (29th)  of  July,  when  war  was  de- 
clared by  Austria-Hungary,  I  came  here 
and  told  you  that  the  decision  of  the 
Government  was  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality. 

One  day  before  the  closing  of  the 
extra  session  of  Parliament  I  repeated 
the  declarations  of  the  Government,  that 
no  matter  what  kind  of  political  com- 
binations were  formed  around  us  the 
Government  is  resolved  to  maintain  ab- 
solute neutrality  to  the  end. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  heard  at 
that  time  the  assurances  of  all  the  party 
leaders  that  if  I  were  to  keep  this  atti- 
tude they  would  help  me  maintain  the 
absolute  neutrality  of  Bulgaria. 

I  do  not  know  why  after  a  few  days 
there  have  been  published  various  state- 
ments signed  by  the  different  party 
leaders. 

Nothing  in  particular  had  been  done  on 
our  side  up  to  that  time.  There  was 
nothing  irregular,  but,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  the  Bulgarian  Government  that 
its  neutrality  was  one-sided,  that  the 
Government  was  favoring  one^  group  of 
the  powers  while  hostile  to  the  other, 
that  through  Bulgaria  arms  and  ammu- 
nition   were    sent    from    a    belligerent 
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country  [Germany]  to  a  non-belli^rent, 
[Turkey,]  and  this  moved  the  leaders  of 
the  parties  to  turn  to  the  nation  and 
denounce  the  sincerity  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

The  silence  of  the  nation  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  powers  gave  us  full  justifi- 
cation for  the  fairness  and  loyalty  with 
which  we  keep  our  neutrality. 

Two  months  ago  the  nation  had  wit- 
nessed a  manifesto,  signed  by  all  the 
party  leaders  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  Socialists,  which  means  that  the 
opposition  has  not  been  united  on  this 
question,  as  it  is  said  in  the  manifesto 
that  all  the  opposition  was  united  in  a 
fear  lest  the  Government  abandon  its 
neutrality.  In  the  manifesto  addressed 
to  the  Bulgarian  nation  the  desire  was 
expressed  for  the  formation  of  a  Min- 
istry in  which  all  the  political  parties 
were  to  be  represented. 

But  the  silence  of  the  nation  has  given 
ample  proof  of  its  confidence  in  the 
present  Ministry.  The  declaration  of  the 
Government  on  July  13  (26)  holds  today, 
as  it  held  then.  We  are  keeping  the 
strict  neutrality  of  Bulgaria. '  Those 
that  were  supposed  to  have  g^rievances 
against  us  have  no  proofs  to  show  our 
breach  of  neutrality.  Every  side  was 
satisfied  with  our  assurances. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  path  of  the  Government  is 
strewn  today,  I,  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Parliament,  will  follow  the 
same  policy.  Bulgaria  has  remained 
neutral,  and  up  to  now  she  is  in  excellent 
relations  with  all  neighboring  countries. 

Bulgaria  is  in  most  friendly  relations 
with  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Servia,  which 
is  at  war.  Bulgaria  keeps  the  most  sin- 
cere relations  with  Turkey.  Bulgaria 
remains  neutral  and  loyal  in  her  posi- 
tion. I  make  the  declaration  so  that 
the  entire  nation  may  be  informed  that 
the  present  Government  has  assured  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Bulgaria. 

Our  policy  meets  with  the  approval  of 
all  the  great  powers  without  exception. 
If  we  ever  are  led  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  enter  some  arrangement 
whereby  Bulgaria  will  obtain  something 
more  in  the  way  of  territory,  this  will 


come  from  the  will  of  the  entire  Bulga- 
rian concert,  with  which  we  desire  to 
remain  up  to  the  end  in  good  relations. 

This  is  what  I  can  and  what  I  must 
say  today  in  the  National  Parliament. 
[Cheers  and  applause.] 

BULGARIAN   PARLIAMENT 
REPLIES. 

[As  voted  on   Nov.   12,    (25.)   1914.] 

Your  Majesty:  The  national  represent- 
ation considers  it  an  agreeable  duty  to 
express  its  satisfaction  for  the  statements 
addressed  to  it  and  to  offer  its  collabo- 
ration to  the  Tsar  and  the  Government 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  dear  interests 
of  the  fatherland. 

Your  Majesty! 

The  breaking  out  of  the  terrible  war 
which  today  oppresses  and  exhausts  the 
nations  has  stopped  the  peaceful  activity 
in  which  the  Bulgarian  Nation  and  your 
Government  were  engaged  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  national  forces  and  the 
creation  of  new  resources  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  healing 
of  the  wounds  of  the  long  and  heroic  war 
which  the  nation,  with  unflinching  self- 
sacrifice,  has  waged  in  the  past  year. 

Your  Majesty! 

In  the  face  of  the  momentous  and 
far-reaching  events  now  taking  place 
in  Europe  and  around  Bulgaria,  the  na- 
tional representation  has  noted  with 
delight  that  the  Government,  having  at 
heart  the  future  of  the  country  when  it 
declared  the  neutrality  of  Bulgaria, 
is  maintaining  this  attitude  strictly  and 
loyally,  as  the  international  necessities 
and  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand. 

Your  Majesty! 

The  national  representation  has 
learned  with  joy  that,  thanks  to  this  atti- 
tude, the  Government  of  your  Majesty 
has  preserved  good  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  the  great  powers  and  has 
improved  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors, which  good  relations  are  so  neces- 
sary for  Bulgaria  after  the  crisis  of  the 
last  year,  and  during  the  events  of 
which  we  are  the  witnesses. 

Your  Majesty! 
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The  great  events  that  are  shaking 
Europe  are  apt  to  call  for  our  attention, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  they  will  not  stop 
us  in  the  way  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  our  culture,  to  which  Bulgaria 
after  the  war  devoted  her  energies. 

We  will  carefully  examine  and  heartily 
approve  of  all  the  measures  which  the 
Government  may  take  for  the  progress 
of  the  country  and  will  give  them  our 
support. 

Long  live  his  Majesty  the  Tsar! 

Long  live  her  Majesty  the  Tsarina! 

Long  live  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Crown  Prince! 

Following  is  the  allocution  of  Tsar 
Ferdinand  I.,  on  Dec.  2,  (15,)  1914,  to  the 
Delegation  of  the  Sobranje,  which 
brought  to  him  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 
ment's answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  always  been  agree- 
able to  me  to  meet  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Parliament  and  exchange 
with  them  ideas  on  the  situation  and  the 
administration  of  the  country.  In  the 
present  year,  however,  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  events  around  us  this 
contact  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  is  not  without  some  importance 
for  the  Chief  of  the  State. 

I  desire  to  hear  from  you,  gentlemen, 
what  are  the  concerns  of  the  nation  and 
to  partake  of  them  with  you.  The 
thought  that  I  am  nourishing,  and  my 
hope  is,  that,  thanks  to  the  stability  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  coun- 
try will  emerge  from  the  new  trials  un- 
touched and  without  being  threatened 
in  the  future. 

I  am  really  proud  in  duly  acknowledg- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 
When,  in  1912,  this  people,  moved  by  a 
single  impulse,  arose  and  crushed  a 
strong  opponent  by  a  force  and  ardor 
unsurpassed  till  now,  the  whole  world 
recognized  its  military  virtues.  But  the 
Bulgarian  Nation  has  also  displayed 
unique  virtues  in  its  reverses  by  valiant- 
ly enduring  the  blows  of  misfortune. 

This  nation  will  warmly  undertake  its 
mission  in  order  to  achieve  its  destiny, 
when  it  will  win  more  respect  on  the 
part  of  foreigners   than   it   won   by   its 


victory;  and  the  hearts  of  its  sons,  so 
devoted  to  the  fatherland,  will  be  warmed 
anew. 

Today,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  is 
burning  and  the  conflagration  is  ap- 
proaching us,  when  all  the  nations 
around  us  are  moving  and  making  ready 
for  action,  the  Bulgarian  Nation,  duly 
appreciating  the  situation,  has  estab- 
lished its  attitude  with  an  equanimity 
and  a  reserve  which  constitute  the  un- 
deniable proofs  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
political  maturity. 

The  eyes  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  peo- 
ple are  turned  toward  you.  In  the  advices 
that  you  are  giving,  in  the  opinions  that 
you  express,  I  observe  your  care  for 
the  national  prosperity  and  your  resolu- 
tion to  sacrifice  everything  on  the  altar 
of  the  fatherland  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  This  sets  me  at  rest  and 
inspires  me  w^ith  the  hope  that  in  the 
future  also  complete  harmony  will  pre- 
vail between  the  nation  and  the  Crown, 
and  that  from  this  harmony  we  shall 
draw  the  necessary  strength  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  future  of  Bulgaria. 

May  God  watch  over  the  fortunes  of 
our  fatherland  and  may  He  crown  with 
success  our  common  efforts. 

BULGARIA'S    NEUTRALITY. 

In  the  last  sitting  of  the  Bulgarian 
Sobranje,  just  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, the  Premier,  Mr.  Radoslavoff, 
made  the  following  statements  as  they 
appear  in  the  semi-official  organ, 
Narodni  Prava,  of  Sofia: 

Since  last  July  Bulgaria  has  maintain- 
ed strict  neutrality.  Whatever  accusa- 
tions have  been  addressed  to  her  from 
abroad  as  to  her  alleged  breaches  of 
neutrality,  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of 
the  belligerent  groups,  are  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  It  is  recognized 
that  such  insinuations  come  from  our 
enemies,  who  have  every  interest  in  our 
breaking  neutrality. 

The  Government  maintains  and  will 
maintain  its  neutral  policy  to  the  end, 
and  in  this  case  we  declare  that  we 
will  adhere  to  it,  and,  supportefl  by  the 
country,  we  will  try  to  take  as  much 
advantage  of  it  as  is  possible. 
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Whether  we  are  (?oing  to  have  or  not 
to  have  a  Ministry  in  which  all  the  po- 
litical parties  will  be  represented,  this 
does  not  at  all  interest  those  from 
abroad,  where  the  dignified  attitude  of 
our  Government  is  recognized.  Do  not 
ask  us  to  negotiate  what  the  Triple  En- 
tente is  willing  to  give  us,  or  to  say  to 
the  central  powers — Austria  and  Ger- 
many— "  You,  what  are  you  going  to 
give  us?  " 

Because  in  that  case  they  would  an- 
swer: "  Why  should  we  give  you  any- 
thing? For  your  inactivity?  Because 
you  keep  tranquil,  watching  us  shedding 
our  blood?  Is  it  for  this  that  we  must 
give  you  something?  " 

I,  for  myself,  have  repeated  on  another 
occasion  that  during  these  critical  mo- 
ments, when  new  States  are  being 
founded  while  others  are  falling  to  the 
ground,  to  safeguard  and  preserve  the 
present  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  is  the 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  her. 
We  know  what  we  have  asked  and  what 
was  offered  to  us.  But  who  guarantees 
that  we  shall  have  what  was  orally  prom- 
ised to  us?  We  ourselves  cannot  guar- 
antee it.  I  declare  that  we  are  on  good 
terms  with  our  neighbors  so  long  as  they 
respect  the  interests  of  Bulgaria.  If  I 
knew  that  we  would  receive  Macedonia 
and  Cavalla  and  Dobrudja,  be  sure  that 
I,  first  among  all,  would  advise  the 
formation  of  a  coalition   Ministry. 

Representative  Tchandref  (interrupt- 
ing)— Go  ahead  and  take  them  alone. 

Radoslavoff — But  now  we  may  not, 
neither  in  Chataldja  nor  in  Cavalla  nor  in 
Dobrudja.  The  Bulgarian  Government  is 
pursuing  the  absolute  preservation  of 
peace  and  is  watching  developments. 
The  friends  that  we  have,  notwithstand- 
ing all  evil  machinations,  have  not  de- 
serted us.  Bulgaria  still  has  friends, 
but  friends  and  enemies  tell  us,  Keep 
quiet,  Bulgarians!  In  this  lies  your 
safety! 

A   MILITARY  ESTIMATE. 

The  subjoined  statement  by  the  Bul- 
garian General,  Savoff,  appeared  in  the 
Vienna  Reichspost  of  Dec.  20, 1914: 


Taking  into  account  the  military 
operations  up  to  this  date,  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  that  the  two  central  monarchies 
are  holding  the  advantage  of  the  Allies. 
Germany  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
her  enormous  strength,  while  Austria- 
Hungary  has  shown  herself  to  be  really  a 
great  power.  Austria-Hungary  must  be 
proud  of  her  army  and  of  the  brilliant 
successes  it  has  won  against  the  colossal 
Russian    military    organization. 

So  far  as  the  neutral  States  are  con- 
cerned, Gen.  Savoff  said: 

Bulgaria  will  keep  neutral  as  long  as 
she  can.  The  responsible  factors  of  the 
country  will  face  every  influence,  and 
will  act  according  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  fatherland.  We  must  insist  on 
the  correction  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  We  are  resolved, 
in  case  this  should  prove  necessary,  to 
take  back  by  force  of  arms  the  terri- 
tories that  belong  to  us  and  that  have 
been  snatched  from  us.  The  Bulgarian 
Army  is  ready  and  will  do  its  duty 
up  to  the  end  when  the  interests  of  the 
country  demand  it. 

OPPOSITION  PARTY'S  STATEMENT. 

FoUoiving  is  an  editorial  article  pub- 
lished Oct.  15,  (28,)  1914,  in  the  Mir,  the 
organ  of  the  Natioiialists,  and  signed  by 
A.  Bouroff,  ex-Minister  and  ex-Vice 
President  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament, 
or  Sobranje. 

The  Government  knows  that  the  Bul- 
garian people  will  never  forgive  it,  should 
the  Ministry  let  pass  the  present  histori- 
cal opportunity  without  securing  import- 
ant advantages  for  Bulgaria. 

These  advantages  the  Government  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain  by  keeping  a  pro- 
Austro-German  neutrality.  In  order  not 
to  disclose  this  policy,  the  Government 
avoids  a  discussion  with  Austria  and 
Germany.  In  order  to  render  service  to 
Austria  the  Government  is  courting  Tur- 
key, provoking  Russia  through  its  action 
and  its  press,  avoids  the  constitution 
of  a  council  of  State  demanded  by  the 
opposition,  and  objects  to  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry  in  which  all  the  political 
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parties  were  to  be  represented.  Perhaps 
the  Government  would  go  even  further, 
but  it  is  prevented  from  doing  so,  on 
one  hand  by  Rumania,  who  maintained 
a  puzzling  position,  and  the  probable  sur- 
prises that  her  "friendly"  Turkey  has 
in  store,  and  on  the  other  by  the  explicit 
and  general  unwillingness  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  to  jeopardize  its  existence 
through  adventurous  actions  that  are  so 
contrary  to  its  national  character  and 
sentiments.  The  result  of  these  contra- 
dictory inclinations  and  influences  is 
shown  in  our  present  political  weakness, 
which  I  am  afraid  will  be  fruitless  in  the 
end. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
policy?  In  case  of  victory  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  Bulgaria  can  hope  for  nothing 
good.  If  the  Dual  Alliance  is  victorious 
we  shall  have  certain  compensations  that 
to  my  deep  conviction  will  be  far  from 
satisfying  our  national  aspirations.  The 
Austro-German  alliance,  first  of  all,  will 
think  of  itself;  that  is  to  say,  to  realize 
the  greatest  ideals  of  pan-Germanism, 
the  debouching  of  Austria  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  through  Saloniki,  which  necessarily 
comprises  the  occupation  by  Austria  of 
all  Macedonia  west  of  the  Vardar.  In 
the  second  place,  Turkey  will  have  to  be 
compensated  and  strengthened,  as  in  the 
future  her  army  will  be  a  more  obedient 
organ  in  the  hands  of  German  diplo- 
macy and  more  amenable  than  Slav 
Bulgaria,  whose  troops,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  prominent  German  papers, 
cannot  fight  the  Russians,  while  Turkey 
at  any  time  is  ready  to  serve  Germany. 
But  Turkey  can  be  compensated  in 
Europe  only  at  the  expense  of  Bulgarian 
Thrace.  To  Bulgaria  will  be  given,  at 
most,  Istip,  Kotchana,  Radovich,  Serres 
Drama,  and  Cavalla  to  make  good  the 
losses  in  Thrace. 

To  obtain  such  a  meagre  result,  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria  maintains  a 
policy  contrary  to  popular  sentiment  and 
to  the  racial  bonds  of  the  people,  and  a 
policy  contrary  to  the  further  interests 
of  Bulgaria,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  building  up  of  a  strong  Turkey  in 
the  Balkans,  a  Turkey  that  would  be  the 
bulwark  of  Germany.    The  most  essential 


part  of  it  is  that  this  policy  is  based  on 
a  most  improbable  hypothesis,  that  is  to 
say,  the  final  triumph  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
man arms.  If  the  Bulgarian  Government 
had  left  prejudices  to  one  side  and  looked 
clearly  at  the  events,  they  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  understand  that  from  the 
moment  England  stepped  into  the  war  and 
Italy  abandoned  her  allies,  the  Austro- 
German  alliance  politically  lost  the 
game.  Each  passing  day  diminishes 
more  and  more  the  hopes  of  success  of 
the  Dual  Alliance,  and  permits  England 
and  Russia  to  expand  their  inexhaustible 
forces.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  from 
now  the  terms  of  peace  that  England 
and  Russia  will  impose.  Any  policy 
which  expects  to  profit  from  the  defeat 
of  these  two  powers  is  doomed  to  failure, 
and  because  such  is  the  policy  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government,  we  think  that  it  is 
against  the  interests  of  the  country. 

This  policy,  among  its  other  disadvan- 
tages, opens  forever  a  gap  between  little 
Bulgaria  and  great  Russia,  which  power, 
even  if  defeated,  will  never  cease  to 
play  an  active  part  in  the  Balkans. 
Against  this  policy,  which  is  risking 
much  to  obtain  little,  we  propose  the 
policy  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Triple  Entente,  on  the  basis  of  a 
Bulgarian  neutrality  favorable  to  it, 
which  surely  and  without  sacrifices  is 
expected  to  bring  to  us  greatest  results. 
The  only  thing  that  the  powers  of  the 
Triple  Entente  are  demanding  from  us 
is  to  open  negotiations  with  them.  This 
does  not  abolish  our  neutrality,  because 
other  States,  too,  such  as  Italy,  Rumania, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  are  negotiating  at 
the  present  time. 

BALKAN   ALLIANCE   OPPOSED. 

An  editorial  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Bulgarian  paper  Volja  of  the 
Stamboulovist  Party,  on  Dec.  20,  19H, 
appears  below. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
in  reality  negotiations  are  being  con- 
ducted between  the  Balkan  States,  that  is 
to  say,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  Bulgaria  and  Rumaitia.  How 
much  of  this  is  true? 

Such  negotiations  are  not  being  con- 
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ducted,  neither  do  we  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  exist,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  our  neighbors  demand 
from  us.  The  only  true  part  of  this  story 
is  that  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Entente 
are  endeavoring  to  drag  into  the  war 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  a  thing 
that  would  be  not  only  profitable  to  them, 
but  even  necessary  for  these  same  powers 
of  the  Triple  Entente. 

And  as  long  as  Bulgaria  is  not  any 
longer  inhabited  by  imbeciles,  who  will 
undertake  once  more  a  war  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  glory  and  the  interests  of 
those  who  by  every  means  endeavored 
to  ruin  us,  these  powers  are  thinking  to- 
day, being  moved  by  some  sentiment  of 
humanity,  that  certain  concessions  must 
be  made  to  Bulgaria,  but  on  condition 
of  military  support. 

And  so  far  as  concerns  Servia,  who 
only  a  few  days  ag^  was  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  and  who,  in  a  little  while 
from  now,  will  find  herself  in  a  worse 
position,  it  is  apparent  that,  without  the 
assistance  of  Bulgaria,  her  ruin  will  be 
certain.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
Servia  as  well  as  the  Triple  Entente  from 
insisting  on  giving  us  as  little  as  possible. 


and  then  only  after  the  Serbs  have  taken 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Rumania  and  Greece  desire  an  under- 
standing for  the  sake  of  their  tran- 
quillity. And  it  was  said  that  Rumania  is 
giving  Dobrudja,  but  Greece  idoes  not 
want  even  to  hear  of  the  cession  of  Cavalla 
Drama  and  Serres,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, demands,  in  case  Bulgaria  gets 
Servian  Macedonia,  to  obtain  for  her 
(Greece's)  account  Doirani,  Ghevgeli,  and 
Monastir.  Greece  and  Rumania  agree  on 
one  point — themselves  to  stay  out  of  the 
war,   while   inducing  Bulgaria   to   fight. 

But  Bulgaria  insists  on  getting  com- 
pensation, not  by  war  but  by  her  neutral- 
ity. The  aspirations  therefore  of  the  in- 
terested States  are  totally  different,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  no  understand- 
ing is  possible.  The  object  of  the  Triple 
Entente  is  clear.  But  this  is  no  concern 
of  ours,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  Balkan 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Servia. 

Therefore,  to  speak  plainly,  the  under- 
standing will  be  possible  only  when  in- 
terests are  taken  into  account.  And  on 
this  basis  some  means  to  an  understand- 
ing with  our  neighbors  will  be  found, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not. 


THE    TURK    IN    EGYPT'S    EYES. 
[Special  Cable  to  The  Nbw  Tobk  Times.] 


CAIRO.  Jan.  31.  (Dispatch  to  The  London  Daily  News.)— In  order  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  the  latest  news  upon  Moslem  opinion, 
particularly  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
Turkey  still  enjoys  considerable  military  prestige  here.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Egyptians  continue  to  regard  her  one  of  the  great  powers.  They  never 
believed  the  news  of  her  defeat  In  the  Balkans  and  the  reoccupatlon  of 
Adrianople  confirmed  them  in  their  skepticism.  At  the  same  time,  a  secret 
German  propaganda  for  some  years  before  the  war  did  much  to  spread  abroad 
the  doctrine  of  German  invincibility.  It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  a  section  of  the  population  holds  entirely  erroneous  views  as  to  the 
present  balance  of  power  and  requires  unmistakable  evidence  of  Turkish 
defeat  to  open  their  eyes. 


Greece's  Watchful  Waiting 

Grecian   Neutrality   Defined 

[From  the  Athenae,   Athens,   July  23,    (Aug.   3.)    1914.] 


YESTERDAY  at  10  A.  M.  the 
Council  of  Ministers  met  at  the 
Premier's  house  and  took  cogniz- 
ance of  a  number  of  dispatches 
from  the  Hellenic  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  great  powers  re- 
lating to  the  European  war  which  has 
just  begun.  At  11  A.  M.  the  Ministers 
went  in  a  body  to  the  palace,  where, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  King,  a 
council  was  held  which  discussed  the 
position  of  Greece  in  the  European  con- 
flict. His  Majesty,  having  listened  to 
the  Premier,  who  communicated  all  the 
latest  news  regarding  the  situation, 
'  agreed  on  all  points  as  to  the  attitude 
of  Greece  in  the  Austro-Servian  con- 
flict, which  attitude  would  be  one  of 
absolute  neutrality  as  long  as  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  remained  neutral. 

During  this  council  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  army.  Gen.  v.  Doirsmanis,  was  sent 
for,  and  he  gave  the  Ministers  some 
information  of  a  military  character  re- 
garding the  position  of  Greece.  Gen. 
Dousmanis  assured  them  that  the  army 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  that  all 
preliminary  preparations  for  a  mobiliza- 
tion were  already  taken. 

FRENCH,  GREEKS,  AND  GERMANS. 

[Editorial  comment  of  the  Athenae  of 
Aug.  9  {Sept.  21)]: 

*  *  *  In  Greece  there  does  not 
exist  a  discrimination  between  those 
who  love  France  and  those  who  do  not, 
because  as  a  rule  the  entire  nation 
worships  France.  The  Hellenic  world, 
from    the    most    uneducated    citizen    to 


the  one  who  represents  all  the  devel- 
opment of  Intellect,  worships  France. 

It  was  always  with  admiration  that 
the  discerning  Hellenic  intellect  looked 
upon  the  French  Nation,  which  is  the 
leader  in  every  progress.  French  letters, 
French  art,  and  French  industry  have 
found  in  Greece  sincere  admirers  and 
enthusiastic  heralds.  The  French  hero- 
ism, the  devotion  that  every  French- 
man feels  for  the  ideals  of  the  father- 
land, the  superiority  of  the  French  wo- 
man, whom  certain  malevolent  writers 
have  so  misrepresented  to  the  world; 
the  virtue  of  the  French  housewife,  the 
French  mother,  and  the  French  pa- 
triot, have  always  been  splendid  exam- 
ples to  those  who  are  apt  to  think  on 
the  world's  progress.  The  birthplace  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  modern  social 
and  civic  spirit  and  the  mother  of  the 
most  genuine  philhellenism,  the  France 
of  Rabelais,  Moliere  and  Voltaire  and 
Beranger  and  Hugo  has  always  been 
an  object  of  respectful  sympathy  for 
those  in  Greece  who  are  admirers  of 
the  beautiful,  the  liberal,  and  the  ideal. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that,  if  France 
has  not  been  able  to  help  materialize  the 
Greek's  rightful  aspirations,  this  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  good  intentions  on  her 
part,  but  rather  to  the  French  compli- 
ance with  the  interests  of  the  Slav;  and 
we  know  that  France  had  to  cultivate 
those  interests  by  her  own  wealth,  and 
contrary  to  her  democratic  principles, 
only  in  order  to  have  an  alliance  against 
her  neighboring  enemy,  against  whom 
she  meditated  revenge  for  a  defeat  and 
the  vindication  of  her  subjugated  chil- 
dren. 
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For  the  German  people,  this  people  of 
progress  and  civilization,  which  has  never 
aspired  to  a  world  hegemony  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  other  peoples,  outside  of  the 
needs  of  their  frontiers,  Greece  feels  the 
same  admiration  and  sympathy.  And 
when  such  French  patriots  as  Jules 
Huret  and  Georges  Bourdon,  in  volumi- 
nous works,  have  cited  the  German 
progress  and  German  social  civilization 
as  an  example  to  their  own  country,  it 
would  be  almost  a  reversal  of  logic  if 
we  outsiders  were  to  deny  these  things, 
at  the  sight  of  two  friends  who  have 
come  to  blows. 

If  there  is  anything  that  grieves  the 
Greek  soul,  which  has  always  been  used 
to  appreciate  virtue  disinterestedly,  it 
is  the  fratricidal  woe  of  two  nations  who 
ought  to  be,  hand  in  hand,  forerunners 
and  co-workers  in  the  great  enterprises 
of  science  and  civilization! 

PRIME  MINISTRY'S  ATTITUDE. 

Premier  Venizelos  set  forth  the  Gov- 
ernment's neutral  policy  in  his  speech  to 
Parliament  on  Sept.  15,  {28,)  19H.  A 
trdnslation  appears  below. 

After  speaking  of  the  Greco-Turkish 
relations  and  the  efforts  being  made  at 
the  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  out- 
standing questions  of  the  refugees  and 
the  Aegean  Islands,  Mr.  Venizelos  said: 

Unfortunately  the  labors  of  the  new 
session  are  beginning  amid  the  clangor  of 
the  great  European  war.  The  Govern- 
ment has  declared  that  during  this  war- 
Greece  is  to  remain  neutral,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  did  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  it  has  obligations  toward  one  of 
the  belligerents,  Servia,  and  that  said 
obligation  it  was  resolved  to  fulfill  faith- 
fully should  the  casus  foederis  arise. 

Greece,  however,  wishes  nothing  more 
than  that  such  an  occasion  should  not 
arise,  as  it  desires  that  the  conflagration 
which  is  gradually  enveloping  Europe 
should  not  spread  over  the  Balkans, 
whose  peoples,  after  two  wars,  so  much 
need  rest. 

So  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  Greece,  every  one  may  be  assured 
that  the  European  conflagration  will  not 


spread  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  And  if 
its  other  peoples  are  inspired  by  the 
same  thoughts,  then  we  can  feel  sure  that 
peace  will  be  preserved  in  the  Levant 
up  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  even  for  the  neutrals  there  are 
obligations.  The  position  of  the  neutrals 
is  not  so  easy  as  one  might  think,  and 
the  Government  has  endeavored  and  is 
still  endeavoring  to  fulfill  as  perfectly  as 
possible  the  various  obligations  imposed 
by  neutrality.  I  must  acknowledge  at 
this  time  that  my  task  has  been  ren- 
dered easier  by  public  opinion,  which 
notwithstanding  its  sympathies,  has  done 
nothing  to  hurt  any  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents. I  regT-et  that  I  cannot  say  the  same 
as  regards  the  press,  because  the  press, 
not  confining  itself  to  the  expression  of 
so  many  natural  sentiments,  has  often 
indulged  in  violent  attacks  against  the 
belligerents,  and  especially  at  the  time 
when,  owing  to  the  peculiar  psychologi- 
cal condition  in  which  the  latter  find 
themselves,  every  such  attack  touches 
them  most  deeply.  And  I  again  entreat 
you,  from  this  official  tribune,  to  avoid 
any  such  attack.  I  hope  my  advice  will 
be  more  willingly  complied  with  at  this 
time. 

WHERE  GREECE  STANDS. 

The  following  statement  by  Premier 
Venizelos  was  published  in  the  Corriere 
della  Sera  of  Milan  on  Oct.  29,  1914. 

The  Greek  Government  has  declared  its 
neutrality  and  will  abide  by  this  policy. 
Notwithstanding  this,  she  did  not  deny 
her  treaty  obligations  to  Servia,  and  is 
resolved  to  fulfill  all  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  should  the  casus  foederis  arise. 

It  is  understood  that  Greece  does  not 
desire  this  casus  foederis  to  arise. 

Our  relations  with  Turkey  have  been 
strained  for  some  months.  But  after  the 
negotiations  of  Bucharest  some  agree- 
ment was  reached  regarding  the  refugees. 
Those  in  Europe  will  learn  that  the 
Greeks  expelled  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  from  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 
One  portion  of  them  we  have  settled  in 
the  islands.  Besides  those  there  are 
about  fifty  thousand  Turkish  refugees — • 
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though  not  persecuted — in  Macedonia. 
A  mixed  committee  was  to  arrange  the 
exchange  of  these  refugees  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  ownership  of  the  Aegean  islands, 
the  Hellenic  Government  considers  the 
question  settled  from  an  international 
standpoint,  not  only  by  the  treaties  of 
London  and  Athens,  but  also  by  the  unan- 
imous decision  of  all  the  European 
powers. 

The  Government  declared  that  it 
was  ready  to  satisfy  Turkey  regarding 
this  question,  under  the  sine  qua  con- 
dition that  the  islands  would  continue  to 
be  occupied  and  administered  by  Greece 
in  the  same  way  as  all  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  After  an 
exchange  of  views  on  the  subject,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  meet  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  Brussels,  but  the  war  prevented 
this. 

Afterward,  this  desire  was  again 
expressed,  that  the  negotiations  which 
originally  were  to  take  place  in  Brussels 
should  open  elsewhere.  To  this  end  both 
parties  sent  delegates  to  Bucharest  in  or- 
der to  find  some  solution  of  the  island 
question,  but  again  this  meeting  failed  to 
accomplish  anything. 

Turkey  proposed  an  adjournment  of  the 
negotiations  to  a  more  propitious  time, 
alleging  that  the  general  conditions  in 
Europe,  and  her  internal  troubles,  made 
it  impossible  for  her  delegates  to  con- 
tinue the  discussions  on  the  island  ques- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  plight  of  the 
Greek  populations  in  Turkey  is  becom- 
ing worse  every  day,  and  large  numbers 
of  refugees  are  coming  daily  to  Greece. 

Regarding  Bulgaria,  I  can  say  nothing, 
except  that  she  keeps  repeating  her  in- 
tention of  remaining  neutral.  At  the 
same  time  Bulgaria  did  not  mobilize, 
therefore  we  have  not  taken  this  meas- 
ure ourselves. 

But  naturally — and  this  must  be  taken 
in  its  widest  meaning — when  the  flames 
of  a  conflagration  are  licking  one's  door 
one  must  take  all  the  precautionary  meas- 
ures.   Is  it  not  right? 

Regarding  Epirus,  we  declared  clearly 
that  we  have  no  designs  upon  Avlona. 


OCCUPATION  OF  EPIRUS. 

The  subjoined  statement  by  Premier 
Venizelos  appeared  in  The  London  Morn- 
ing Post. 

ATHENS,  Oct.  27. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  this 
evening,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation, 
M.  Venizelos,  the  Premier,  stated 
that  Greece  had  reoccupied  North- 
ern Epirus  solely  to  restore  order  and 
security  to  those  districts  already  cruelly 
tried  by  prolonged  bloodshed  and  an- 
archy. The  Premier  emphasized  the  pro- 
visional character  of  this  reoccupation, 
inasmuch  as  Greece  continued  to  respect 
the  international  agreements  regarding 
Albania. 

M.  Venizelos  was  followed  by  M.  Zo- 
graphos,  the  late  President  of  the  Epirote 
Provisional  Government,  and  now  Dep- 
uty for  Attica,  who,  amid  profound  atten- 
tion and  great  enthusiasm,  recounted  the 
enormous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure by  the  Epirotes  for  their  freedom, 
and  declared  that  the  liberation  of  Epirus 
must  this  time  be  final.  M.  Rallis,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  declared 
that  Epirus  was  resolved  to  remain 
united  with  Greece. 

I  am  informed  from  a  diplomatic  source 
that  the  great  powers  have  received  the 
announcement  of  the  reoccupation  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  no  protests  have  thus 
far  been  received  from  quarters  whence 
they  might  have  been  expected. 

RELATIONS   WITH    BULGARIA. 
Following  is  an  editorial  article  from 
the    semi-official    newspaper    Patris    of 
Athens  of  Dec.  12,  (25,)   1914. 

With  Bulgaria  not  one  of  the  Balkan 
States  can  come  to  any  understanding. 
The  neighboring  Balkan  peoples,  at  least 
the  Christians,  cannot  agree  with  them — 
not  because  they  are  lacking  good  inten- 
tions, but  because  the  Bulgarians  in  their 
demands  are  unreasonable,  unjust,  insati- 
able, monstrous,  and  treacherous;  because 
the  Bulgarians  always  demand  the  im- 
possible; because  they  are  pursuing  prof- 
its at  the  expense  of  third  parties,  whom 
they  invite  to  cede  rights  obtain'ed  by  sac- 
rifices and  based  on  the  right  of  war; 
because,  while  they  can  demand  compen- 
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sations  at  the  expense  of  a  non-Chris- 
tian neighbor — to  which  no  one  would 
object— they  turn  on  their  co-religionists, 
struggling  to  take  away  from  them  what 
they  lawfully  and  with  sacrifices  have 
acquired. 

On  account  of  this  policy  of  the  Bul- 
garians, not  one  of  the  Christian  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding 
with  them.  That,  also,  is  Rumania's  posi- 
position.  Accordingly  it  should  be  unnec- 
essary to  deny  the  news  from  Sofia  an- 
nouncing the  attainment  of  an  alleged 
Rumano-Bulgarian  rapprochement.  In 
order  to  reach  this  understanding,  the 
Bulgarians  would  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  rules  of  present  Rumano-Bul- 
garian practice,  which  in  itself  is  a 
question  of  secondary  importance. 

The  Bulgarians  turn  eager  eyes  to 
the  whole  of  Dobrondja,  which  might 
perhaps  be  the  dowry  of  the  royal 
Rumano-Bulgarian  match  so  impudently 
heralded  in  Sofia,  although  the  whole 
thing  was  a  monstrous  lie,  without  any 
appearance  of  respect  for  the  family 
affairs  of  the  royal  throne  of  Rumania. 
But,  as  in  our  own  case,  neither  the 
Servians  can  cede  even  an  acre  of 
land  to  Bulgaria  nor  Rumania  give  back 
Dobrudja,  because  all  of  these  territories 
belong  to  their  present  owners  by  right 
of  war.  For  the  same  reason  the  Serbo- 
Bulgarian  relations  failed  a  month  ago; 
likewise  no  ground  was  found  for  an 
understanding  between  Bulgaria  and 
Greece;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
negotiations  between  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia are  failing  today. 

The  Bulgarians  have  turned  from  one 
to  another  of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans 
in  order  to  cheat  them.  But  this  at- 
tempt, made  once  too  often,  at  length 
has  failed.  But  will  this  final  failure 
bring  to  reason  the  hotheads  of  Sofia? 
After  the  cruel  disappointment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Rumania,  the 
Bulgarian    politicians    must    understand 


that  whatever  is  won  by  war  by  war 
only  is  given  back.  No  one  is  so  stupid 
as  to  give  them  willingly  his  dominions. 

Do  they  wish  to  take  them  ?  Let  them 
come.  Let  them  declare  war.  Because 
so  long  as  they  are  not  doing  this,  and 
so  long  as  they  persist  in  their  present 
methods,  they  are  offering  the  spectacle 
of  a  childish  if  not  a  demented  people. 

GRECO-RUMANIAN  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  Rumanian  Minister,  Mr.  Filidor, 
presented  his  new  credentials  to  King 
Constantine  on  Dec.  14.  His  speech 
appears  below. 

Your  Majesty!  I  have  the  honor  to 
deliver  to  your  Majesty  the  letters  with 
which  his  Majesty,  my  august  sovereign, 
has  deigned  to  confirm  my  quality  as  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  your  Majesty,  a  mission  which 
I  had  already  the  honor  of  filling  under 
the  glorious  reign  of  the  great  King  Carol 
I.,  the  founder  of  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 

I  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of 
new  Greece,  during  which  your  Majesty 
at  the  head  of  his  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  military  talents,  in  bring- 
ing into  realization  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  Greece,  whose  majestic 
relics  are  serving  still  as  an  inimitable 
example  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

The  military  effort  of  your  Majesty 
has  been  crowned  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  which  was  a  common  pacify- 
ing work  of  Greece  and  Rumania,  and 
which  was  so  instrumental  in  strengfthen- 
ing  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  interests 
which  so  happily  unite  the  two  peoples. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  conviction  that 
my  mission  consists  in  working  for  this 
latter  end,  I  dare  pray  your  Majesty  to 
grant  me  his  august  favor,  as  in  the  past, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  employ  all 
my  energy  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
effort,  so  necessary  for  the  future 
fortunes  of  both  countries. 


Where  Rumania  Stands  in  the  Crisis 
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BUCHAREST,  Aug.  5,  1914. 
HE  Council  of  the  Crown  has  de- 
cided  on   the   neutrality   of   Ru- 
mania— Agence  Roumaine. 

THE   SITUATION  IN   RUMANIA. 

[From  the  Paris  Temps  of  Aug.  23,  1914.] 

From  an  occasional  correspondent  we 
receive  the  following  letter: 

The  departure  of  the  mobilized  French 
soldiers  who  were  in  Bucharest  has  been 
the  occasion  for  sympathetic  manifesta- 
tions toward  France. 

Among  the  population  and  in  the 
streets  there  was  not  a  single  voice  which 
was  not  heartily  and  enthusiastically  for 
the  Triple  Entente  in  general  and  France 
in  particular. 

Certain  personages,  such  as  the 
General  Pilot  who  in  1870  fought  on 
the  side  of  France,  and  certain  news- 
paper editors  who,  yielding  to  nation- 
al aspirations,  have  carried  on  since  the 
first  day  of  the  war  a  violent  campaign 
against  Austria,  are  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  the  public  in  the  cafes  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  army  officers  who 
assisted  in  uniform  at  these  scenes. 

More  than  that,  there  were  imposing 
manifestations  in  the  streets;  other 
meetings,  still  more  effective,  were  held 
in  secret,  at  which  Generals  and  superior 
officers  assisted.  But  notwithstanding 
this  public  sentiment  the  police  are  on 
the  lookout;  the  orders  they  have  re- 
ceived are  particularly  severe,  as  entire 
regiments  are  kept  in  readiness  in  the 
public  parks  and  Government  buildings. 
All  those  functionaries  who  are  suspect- 
ed of  being  openly  hostile  to  Austria 
are  closely  followed  and  watched. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this?  One  may 
put  the  question  to  himself,  as  really 
this  sentiment  of  the  nations  corresponds 
too  well  with  a  secular  and  inevitable 
policy.      Despite  all   contrary  reasoning. 


one  fact  remains,  and  this  is  summed 
up  in  Transylvania  and  Bukowina  and 
the  five  million  Rumanians  who  are 
under  Austro-Hungarian  rule.  There 
is  for  the  Rumanians  of  the  kingdom  the 
unforgettable  series  of  persecutions  of 
every  kind  to  which  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  are 
subjected — persecutions  dating  from  yes- 
terday and  which  are  continued  todaj^. 
Only  the  day  before  the  Austrian 
mobilization  fifty  students  from  the  Ru- 
manian Kingdom  who  happened  to  be 
in  Brassow  (Hungary)  on  an  excursion 
were  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
police  authorities,  and  actually  thrown 
into  prison,  because  they  dared  display 
badges  with  Rumanian  colors  in  their 
buttonholes. 

"  If  I  were  to  march  into  Moldavia,"  a 
Rumanian  was  telling  me,  "  against  the 
enemies  of  Austria,  I  would  have  to 
begin  by  sabring  all  the  Moldavian 
peasants,  who  are  crying,  *  Down  with 
Austria! '  Of  course,  I  never  could  do 
this!  " 

Under  such  conditions,  if  the  waver- 
ings of  the  Government  were  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  task  would  be  a  hard  one. 
In  our  opinion,  they  may  be  ascribed  to 
different  causes,  the  more  important 
factor  being  the  opinion  of  the  King 
himself;  but  this  alone  would  not  suffice. 

The  King  (Carol)  is  first  of  all  bound 
to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  by  an  old 
friendship.  King  Carol  has  never  admitted 
that  the  diminution  of  his  kingdom  after 
Plevna  was  a  right  thing,  and  the  toasts 
in  Constanza  (during  the  Czar's  visit  to 
Rumania  early  in  the  Summer  of  1914) 
have  demonstrated,  for  those  who  could 
read  between  the  lines,  in  t)oth  the 
politeness  of  the  Czar  and  the  reserved 
tone  of  King  Carol,  that  this  sentiment 
had  not  yet  disappeared. 
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In  the  face  of  this  disposition,  so  firmly 
expressed,  the  Ministers  and  the  party 
leaders  of  Rumania  felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable. It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  parlia^ientary  regime,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  exist;  the  Ministries 
do  not  fall  by  vote  of  the  chambers  of 
Parliament.  When  the  King  estimates 
that  a  Ministry  has  been  too  long  in 
power,  when  he  hears  distinctly  the 
murmur  of  the  Opposition,  then  he  calls 
a  new  President  of  the  Council,  who  has 
Parliament  prorogued  and  a  new  one 
formed — this  is  the  exact  procedure — ac- 
cording to  his  liking.  By  reason  of  this 
process,  and  also  by  reason  of  a  special 
attraction  which  the  Court  exercises  over 
a  small,  refined,  and  elegant  society,  the 
counsels  of  the  King  are  inspired  by  the 
advices  of  his  counselors. 

But  there  are  also  other  reasons  that 
plead  for  this  uncertain  attitude,  and 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  a 
policy  of  indifference. 

The  successes  of  last  year — of  which 
the  Rumanians  have  not  understood  the 
causes,  because  they  never  tried  to  un- 
derstand them — have  troubled  them  in  a 
certain  way. 

Their  statesmen  persist  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  in  playing  Machiavelli,  and  in 
exalting  abstention  to  a  system.  Their 
fondest  desire  at  the  present  moment  is 
not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  march  on  Aus^- 
tria,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  march 
at  all,  and  not  to  intervene  in  the  war  up 
to  the  day  of  the  final  liquidation. 

What  is  this  policy  worth  ?  The  chances 
are  that  it  may  not  always  be  good, 
particularly  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  Rumania  is  still  a  small  country 
by  reason  of  its  area.  In  addition  to  this, 
her  neighbors,  on  which  she  was  wont  to 
exercise  a  moderating  influence,  are 
bound  to  change  in  density  of  population. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  Rumania,  on 
the  next  day  after  the  war,  might  find 
herself  suddenly  surrounded  by  homo- 
geneous peoples,  who  in  the  meantime 
would  become  distinctly  more  important 
than  she  is,  and  that  these  people  might 
have  against  her  certain  slight  grievances 
which  they  would  make  her  feel.  More- 
over, even  if  Austria  by  chance  is  victo- 


rious, and  even  if  the  Government  at 
Bucharest  helped  her,  is  it  not  clear 
that  her  (Rumania's)  Hungarian  neigh- 
bor, becoming  stronger,  would  make  her 
(Rumania)  suffer  the  same  as  she  made 
the  Servians  suffer  when  they  were 
feeble  ? 

Rumania  may  well  protest  her  friend- 
ship, but  this  will  not  prevent  her,  if  only 
by  her  presence,  from  being  a  danger  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Hungarian  sub- 
jects in  Transylvania.  And  then  who  is 
going  to  defend  her? 

Here  is  what  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  says,  and  it  is  this  common  sense 
which  will  triumph  in  the  end  over  all 
vacillation,  and  will,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, assert  its  way  of  seeing  things. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  RUMANIA. 
[From  the  Paris  Temps  of  Sept.  25,  1914. J 

Mr.  Diamandy,  Rumanian  Minister  at 
Petrograd  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Rumanian  intervention,  has  returned  to 
the  Russian  capital  after  a  voyage  to 
Bucharest,  where  he  went  in  order  to  ex- 
plain his  views  to  his  Government. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Diamandy  to  Petro- 
grad is  regarded  as  a  favorable  omen, 
as  this  diplomat  had  expressed  previous 
to  his  departure  that  he  would  not  come 
back  to  his  post  if  he  were  not  successful 
in  placing  Rumania  on  the  side  of  the 
Triple   Entente. 

On  the  other  hand,  I'Agence  de  Bal- 
kans is  in  receipt  of  the  following  dis- 
patch from  Bucharest,  Sept.  19,  1914: 

"  The  semi-official  papers  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  have  published 
the  following  statement  with  regard 
to  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest:  The  view- 
point of  Rumania  on  the  subject  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  European  war,  has  been 
discussed  and  established  in  a  council  of 
the  Crown,  held  on  the  21st  of  July, 
(Aug.  3,  N.  S.)  In  the  Treaty  of  Bu- 
charest the  Rumanian  interest  was  not 
bound  to  fixed  frontier  lines,  except  so 
long  as  these  assured  an  equilibrium 
necessary  to  Rumania.  Rumania  was  not 
obliged  to  protect  this  equilibrium  in  its 
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actual  form  any  longer  than  in  her  mind 
this  could  be  possibly  maintained. 

"  If  the  European  war,  in  its  future  con- 
sequences, should  bring  about  certain 
modifications  in  the  actual  frontiers  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Balkan  States, 
the  interest  of  Rumania  requires  that  the 
Balkan  equilibrium  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  changes  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
real  equilibrium  in  its  new  form,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  frontier  lines  will  be  in  their 
final  reastablishment.  In  connection  with 
the  attitude  of  Rumania  in  the  presence 
of  the  European  war  no  new  decision 
has  been  taken.  All  the  political  par- 
ties are  subjecting  their  attitude  to  the 
action  of  the  Government.  Mr.  von 
Busch,  the  new  Minister  of  Germany,  has 
arrived  and  was  received  yesterday  in 
confidence  by  King  Charles." 

DEATH    OF    KING    CHARLES. 

[From  The  London  Times,  Oct.   12,   1914.] 

King  Charles  of  Rumania  died  of  heart 
failure  early  on  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Castle  of  Pelesh,  Sinaia. 

Yesterday  Parliament  was  convoked, 
and  the  new  King  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. Subsequently  the  Government 
issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  the 
new  King  would  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessor  and  realize  the  ideals 
of  the  Rumanian  race. 

Both  in  itself  and  as  an  episode  of  the 
present  European  conflagration,  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Rumania  is  an  event 
of  singular  importance.  The  late  King 
was  in  many  respects  the  maker,  of  his 
adopted  country.  When,  in  March,  1866, 
he  accepted  the  crown  the  condition  of 
the  Danubian  principalities,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  was  little  better  than  that 
of  a  misgoverned  Turkish  province.  They 
still  owned  Ottoman  suzerainty,  their 
army  was  non-existent,  their  financial 
resources  were  precarious,  the  condition 
of  their  people  was  wretched,  their  means 
of  communication  were  primitive,  and 
their  public  affairs  were  in  a  condition 
bordering  on  anarchy.  With  the  support 
of  the  French  Emperor,  to  whom  he  was 
distantly  related.  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  faced   one   of 


the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  allotted  to 
an  inexperienced  ruler,  and  carried  it  to 
triumphal  completion. 

He  created  an  army,  introduced  rail- 
ways, won  independence  for  his  realm 
and  for  himself.  He  evolved  order  out  of 
chaos,  secured  military  renown  at  Plevna 
as  commander  of  the  joint  Russo- 
Rumanian  forces  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  established  national  finance  on  a 
sound  basis,  built  up  a  considerable  ex- 
port trade,  extended  the  frontiers  of  the 
principality  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  kingdom,  and  watched  with  untiring 
vigilance  over  every  aspect  of  national 
development.  Not  only  as  the  first  recog- 
nized and  independent  sovereign  of  mod- 
ern Rumania,  but  as  her  creator,  King 
Charles  will  ever  hold  a  foremost  place 
in  Rumanian  history. 

In  this  great  work  the  late  ruler  de- 
rived advantage,  not  only  from  his  emi- 
nent personal  qualities,  but  from  his  for- 
eign origin.  As  a  German  Prince,  pow- 
erfully connected,  he  stood  outside  and 
above  Rumanian  party  factions,  and 
succeeded  gradually  in  imposing  his  will 
on  them  all.  Born  on  April  20,  1839,  at 
Sigmaringen,  near  the  source  of  the  Dan- 
ube, he  was  barely  27  when  he  accepted 
the  call  to  rule  an  unknown  counti*y  with 
which  his  only  connection  was  that,  like 
the  estates  of  his  family,  it,  too,  was 
■^atered  by  the  Danube.  Of  middle  height, 
well  built,  pronounced  features,  and  clear, 
gray  eyes,  his  personality  expressed  quiet 
energy.  His  statecraft  he  learned  by  ex- 
perience and  from  the  excellent  counsel 
of  his  father.  Prince  Charles  Anthony 
of  Hohenzollern,  head  of  the  senior  and 
Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  Only  once  did  he  falter.  In 
March,  1871,  when  the  French  sympa- 
thizers of  his  subjects  exposed  him  as  a 
German  Prince  and  a  Hohenzollern  to 
great  unpopularity,  while  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Jewish  speculator  to  whom  his 
railway  schemes  had  been  intrusted 
threw  discredit  upon  his  ideas  of  eco- 
nomic development,  he  summoned  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government 
from  whom  he  had  accepted  (he  crown 
and  announced  to  them  his  decision  to  ab- 
dicate.    Fortunately  for  Rumania,  they 
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succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  his 
purpose.  The  famous  Conservative 
statesman,  Lascar  Catargi,  formed  a 
Ministry  which  held  office  for  five  years 
and  enabled  the  ruler  to  turn  the  most 
dangerous  corner  of  his  reign.  Thence- 
forward the  path  was  comparatively 
clear,  though  by  no  means  easy.  It  led 
to  Rumanian  participation  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  to  the  conquest  of  national 
independence,  and  eventually,  on  May 
22,  1881,  to  his  coronation  as  King  of  Ru- 
mania, with  a  crown  made  of  steel  from 
a  Turkish  gun  captured  by  Rumanian 
troops  at  Plevna. 

Yet  the  Rumanian  triumph  was  not  un- 
alloyed. Russia  injudiciously  and  un- 
gratefully insisted  on  depriving  Rumania 
of  the  portion  of  Rumanian  Bessarabia 
of  which  Russsia  had  been  deprived  after 
the  Crimean  war,  and  allotted  the  Dob- 
rudja,  a  swampy  region  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube, to  the  principality  as  compensation. 
The  indignation  in  Rumania  was  inde- 
scribable and  has  never  entirely  sub- 
sided. The  Senate  in  the  Chamber  de- 
clared the  resolve  of  the  country  to  de- 
fend its  integrity  by  force.  The  Czar 
threatened  to  disarm  the  Rumanian 
Army — a  threat  which  drew  from  Prince 
Charles  the  proud  reply:  "  The  Ru- 
manian Army,  which  fought  so  gallantly 
before  Plevna  under  the  eyes  of  the  Czar, 
may  be  annihilated,  but  will  never  be  dis- 
armed." But  he  nevertheless  recognized 
the  futility  of  resistance  to  the  Russian 
demand,  and  exerted  himself  to  calm  the 
national  excitement.  In  later  years  the 
breach  was  partially  if  not  wholly  healed. 

Of  the  more  material  achievements  of 
his  reign  there  is  little  space  to  speak. 
The  best  record  of  his  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country — 
si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice.  His 
furtherance  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
of  the  export  of  grain,  timber  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  the  building  of  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Tcher- 
navoda,  and  the  extensive  harbor  at  Con- 
stanza,  the  network  of  railways,  the  im- 
mense system  of  fortifications  defending 
the  capital,  and  the  line  Fokshani-Galatz 
— all  these  and  much  more  are  mainly 
his  work. 


Little  is  yet  known  of  the  action  of 
King  Charles  in  the  last  crisis  of  his 
life.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  just 
as  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Fran- 
cophil tendencies  of  his  subjects  and  led 
to  his  offer  of  abdication,  so  the  present 
war  should  again  have  engendered  ru- 
mors of  his  abdication  on  account  of 
his  alleged  antagonism  to  the  national 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Southern  Bukovina,  which 
are  peopled  by  more  than  3,000,000  Hun- 
garian and  Austrian  Rumanes.  The  Ru- 
manian people  felt  that  the  hour  for 
the  liberation  of  their  kindred  had 
struck.  Russia  is  understood  to  have 
invited  Rumania  to  occupy  the  desired 
territory.  But  King  Charles,  who 
brought  and  kept  Rumania  within  the 
orbit  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was,  as  a 
Hohen/.ollern  and  a  German  Prince, 
averse  to  hostile  action  against  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  It  is,  moreover,  stated 
that  he  was  bound  by  his  word  of  honor 
never  to  take  the  field  against  a  Hohen- 
zoUern  cause. 

The  late  King  Charles  married,  in  No- 
vember, 1869,  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Wied,  the  gifted  "  Carmen  Sylva,"  whose 
brilliant  literary  and  artistic  talents 
have  gained  her  a  worldwide  reputation. 
The  only  child  of  the  marriage,  the 
infant  Princess  Marie,  died  in  1874 — a 
bereavement  that  ever  left  a  note  of 
sadness  in  the  lives  of  her  parents. 

THE   NEW   KING. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  now  succeeds 
his  uncle  on  the  throne  of  Rumania,  was 
born  in  August,  1865,  and,  like  his  pred- 
ecessor, is  a  HohenzoUern  and  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Among  his  near  relatives  are  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  and  his  namesake,  Tsar 
Ferdinand  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  are 
both  first  cousins,  and  his  niece.  Queen 
Augustina  Victoria,  the  consort  of  Dom 
Manoel.  Through  his  mother,  the  Prin- 
cess Antonia,  who  was  born  an  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  King  Ferdinand  is  kin  with 
all  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Go- 
tha,  to  which  his  consort,  the  new  Queen 
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Mary,  belongs  as  daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Her  Majesty  is  thus  first  cousin  to 
King  George  and  to  the  Czar,  as  also  to 
Princess  Nicholas  of  Greece.  Her  three 
sisters  are  married  respectively  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia,  Prince  Er- 
nest, the  eldest  son  of  the  mediatized 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  and  to 
the  Infante  Alfonso  d'Orleans  of  Spain. 

Their  Majesties  have  six  children,  of 
whom  the  Crown  Prince  Carol,  who  cele- 
brates his  21st  birthday  this  week,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  born  in  1894,  are 
of  marriageable  age.  The  youngest, 
Prince  Mircea,  who  bears  a  historic  Ru- 
manian name  closely  connected  with  Si- 
listria,  was  born  during  the  Balkan  war 
at  the  beginning  of  1913.  King  Ferdi- 
nand's family  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  religious  differences — his  Majesty  is 
a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Queen  is  a  Lu- 
theran, and  their  children  are  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania. 

The  Rumanian  Minister  has  received 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation  published  in 
The  Official  Gazette  stating  that  the 
new  King  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  late  monarch  and  will  accomplish 
the  ideals  of  the  Rumanian  race. 

IN   RUMANIA'S    PARLIAMENT. 

[Prom  The  Messaggrero  of  Rome.] 

BUCHAREST,  Dec.  17. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  to 
avoid  in  Parliament  any  discussion 
of  the  political  action  of  the  Minis- 
try was  reaffirmed  yesterday  by 
Premier  Braliano,  who,  in  a  brief 
declaration  in  the  Chamber,  prayed  the 
parties  to  waive  any  discussion  what- 
ever upon  the  answer  of  Parliament  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  to  have 
confidence  in  those  governing  the 
country. 

The  independent  Deputies,  however, 
have  shown  themselves  determined  -  to 
provoke  a  discussion.  Among  the  others, 
Mr.  Couza,  a  Nationalist,  demanded  per- 
mission to  express  his  personal  admira- 
tion for  the  Talor  of  the  Servians,  and 
insisted  on  ample  measures  being  taken 


for  preventing  the  exportation  of  articles 
of  which  in  due  time  there  will  be  an 
absolute  deficiency  in  the  country. 

Constantin  Mille,  an  independent,  and 
proprietor  of  the  newspaper  Adeverul, 
delivered  a  long  speech  in  which  he  de- 
clared himself  dissatisfied  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  which  ought  to  have 
taken  a  decisive  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  the  Government  has  put  us  in  the 
position  of  not  knowing  to  which  side  we 
must  turn,  as  long  as  our  only  intention 
is  to  turn  first  to  this  side  and  then  to 
that,  without  having  the  necessary  g^uar- 
antees. 

After  paying  high  tribute  to  the  valor 
of  the  Servian  Army  and  the  heroism  of 
Belgium,  the  speaker  demonstrated  that 
Rumania,  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, ought  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Triple  Entente. 

He  afterward  protested  against  cer- 
tain facts  that  the  expressed  neutrality 
of  the  country  cannot  tolerate;  such  as 
the  passage  through  Rumanian  territory 
of  guns  and  ammunition  from  Germany 
for  Turkey;  the  taking  over  by  Germany 
of  certain  medical  supplies  originally  in- 
tended for  the  Rumanian  Army,  and  ex- 
changing the  same  for  grain. 

He  then  assailed  the  propaganda  car- 
ried out  by  German  emissaries  through 
certain  news  agencies,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  certain  papers  of  the  Rumanian 
press. 

And  during  all  this  time,  concluded  Mr. 
Mille,  our  brethren  in  Transylvania  are 
being  exterminated  by  war  while  expect- 
ing our  intervention.  The  Government 
must  break  its  silence,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  suspicious,  and  frankly 
affirm  its  intention. 

RUMANIA'S  POLICY. 

[From  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec. 
29,    1D14.] 

BUCHAREST,  Dec.  28. 
Today,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in 
reply  to  the  message  from  the  throne,  the 
Prime  Minister  repeated  the  declaration 
made  in  the  Chamber  asking  the  major- 
ity to  waive  discussion  and  the  Opposi- 
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tion  to  leave  the  Government  full  liberty 
of  action  to  fulfill  its  great  duty. 

The  Conservative  Party,  by  the  mouth 
of  its  chief,  expressed  its  willingness 
to  do  this.  M.  Disesco,  on  behalf  of  the 
Conservative  Democrats,  repeated  the 
declaration  made  by  M.  Take  Jonesco, 
in  the  Chamber,  according  to  which  Ru- 
mania ought  to  abandon  her  neutral 
position  and  make  an  immediate  alli- 
ance with  the  Triple  Entente. 

M.  Disesco  added  that  the  Rumano- 
Austro-German  alliance  ceased  to  exist 
from  the  day  when  the  Crown  Council 
was  held  at  Sinaia;  that  council  settled 
the  matter  of  Rumania's  neutrality.  The 
speaker  laid  stress  on  the  ingratitude  of 
Austria  toward  Rumania  in  1913,  and 
alluded  to  the  statements  made  recently 
by  M.  Take  Jonesco  concerning  the 
threat  of  Austria  against  Rumania  in 
1913  should  that  country  attack  Bul- 
garia. 

He  concluded  by  observing  that  the 
two  sections  of  the  Opposition,  Conser- 
vative and  Conservative-Democrat,  had 
declared  for  abandonment  of  neutrality 
and  an  alliance  with  the  Triple  Entente, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  presently 
this  policy  will  be  adopted  officially. 
The  address  was  afterward  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

A  large  number  of  Senators  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  of  the  Italo- 
Rumanian  League  at  Rome  expressing 
their  happiness  at  witnessing  the  reali- 
zation of  the  league's  initiative,  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  consider  them 
members  of  the  Rumanian  section  of  the 
league,  which,  being  convinced  of  the 
profound  significance  and  great  useful- 
ness of  closer  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  they  joined  with  enthusiasm. 

"LEAGUE    OF    UNITY." 

BUCHAREST,  Dec.  27. 
At  a  special  session  today  the  League 
for  the  National  Unity  of  All  Rumanians 
acclaimed  with  grand  enthusiasm  the  new 
committee,  which  has  as  President  the 
Rev.  Father  Lucaci,  the  great  propa- 
gandist of  and  martyr  for  the  Rumanian 
cause    in    Transylvania    and   a    member 


of  the  Rumanian  National  Committee  of 
Hungary.  There  were  also  elected  MM. 
Take  Jonesco,  Nicolas  Filipescu,  and 
Delavrance  Gradischteano,  all  former 
Ministers.  The  committee  is  charged 
with  the  hastening  of  action  by  Rumania 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Rumanian  prov- 
inces of  Austria-Hungary. 

RUMANIAN    STATISTICS. 

[From     Le    Messagpr    d'Athenes,     Nov.     2S, 
1U14.] 

According  to  statistics  published  in  a 
Rumanian  paper,  when  the  foreign  press 
speaks  of  Rumanian  aspirations  it  sums 
up  the  whole  question  in  the  word  Tran- 
sylvania. 

It  is  not  unnecessary  perhaps  to  re- 
mark that  this  word  has  in  this  case  a 
significance  rather  political  and  eth- 
nological than  purely  geographical.  This 
word  comprises  all  the  Austro-Hungarian 
territories  occupied  by  Rumanians,  with 
the  understanding  that  Transylvania  is 
the  most  important  as  regards  area  and 
Rumanian  popularity. 

Actually  the  Rumanian  claims  on  the 
Austro-Hungarian  territories  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Transylvania — 57,250  square  kilome- 
ters, 2,850,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,- 
750,000  are  Rumanians. 

Banat — 28,510  square  kilometers  area, 
and  1,730,000  inhabitants,  pf  whom  700,- 
000  are  Rumanians. 

Chrishana — Area,  41,338  square  kilo- 
meters, and  2,920,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1,100,000  are  Rumanians. 

Mamoaresh — Area,  9,720  square  kilo- 
meters, and  360,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
120,000  are  Rumanians. 

Bukowina — Area,  10,471  square  kilo- 
meters, and  900,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
300,000  are  Rumanians. 

Total  area,  147,280  square  kilometers, 
and  8,760,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,- 
970,000  are  Rumanians. 

In  consequence,  of  8,760,000  inhabitants 
of  trans-Carpathian  Rumania,  nearly 
4,000,000  are  Rumanians,  2,200,000  Hun- 
garians, 1,000,000  Serbo-Croatians,  730,- 
000  Germans,  and  so  on. 
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RUMANIA'S  CLAIMS. 
[From    The   London    Times,    Nov.    25.    1914.] 

SOFIA,  Nov.  23. 
.  ,The  efforts  made  by  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  to  win  over  Ru- 
mania, or  at  least  to  induce  her 
to  refrain  from  prosecuting  her 
claims  to  Transylvania,  are  being 
pursued  with  indefatigable  energy  and 
perseverance.  The  same  methods  are 
being  employed  in  Bucharest  as  here,  but 
on  an  even  larger  scale.  The  issues  in- 
volved seem  to  be  more  fully  realized  by 
the  Central  European  powers  than  by 
their  opponents,  and  no  pains  are  (being 
spared  to  draw  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
within  the  orbit  of  their  influence. 

The  campaign  in  Bucharest  was  at  first 
attended  by  a  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess, owing  to  the  attitude  of  M.  Bratia- 
no,  the  Premier ;  of  M.  Carp,  a  former 
Prime  Minister,  and  of  M.  Marghiloman, 
the  present  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Opposition.  But  many  influential  Lib- 
erals have  already  associated  themselves 
with  the  programme  of  the  action  advo- 
cated by  M.  Take  Jonesco,  the  chief  of 
the  Conservative-Democratic  Party,  and 
of  M.  Filipescu,  a  former  Conservative 
Minister,  whose  advocacy  of  a  forward 
policy  threatens  to  cause  a  split  in  tho 
Conservative  camp.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  political  world  desires  to  profit  by 
the  European  crisis  to  secure  Transylva- 
nia, the  only  difference  of  opinion  being 
with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  imme- 
diate action.  The  consultative  committee 
of  the  Conservative  Party  has  passed  a 
resolution  demanding  the  abandonment 
of  neutrality. 

The  concessions  offered  by  Count  Tis- 
za,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  in  the  hope 
of  averting  the  coming  storm,  make  no 
impression  on  the  Rumanians  either 
within  or  without  the  monarchy.  He 
promises  to  allow  the  teaching  of  Ruma- 
nian in  the  schools,  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  public  services,  and  in- 
creased Rumanian  representation  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  But  the  time  for 
concessions  has  gone  by.  The  Austrian 
advance  into  Servia  threatens  to  cut  off 
Rumania  from  Southern  and  Western 
Europe  and  to  prevent  the  arrival  from 


the  United  States  of  the  large  supplies 
of  stores  and  medicaments  ordered  there. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  Rumania  nor 
Bulgaria  can  long  maintain  their  present 
attitudes.  It  remains  for  the  powers  of 
the  Entente  to  devise  a  means  for  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  both  States. 

Servia  recently  inquired  in  Bucharest 
whether  Rumania  would  oppose  territo- 
rial concessions  to  a  neighboring  State, 
evidently  indicating  Bulgaria.  Rumania 
replied  that  she  would  be  happy  to  see 
all  the  quarrels  of  her  neighbors  ar- 
ranged. The  Government  at  Nish,  ap- 
preciating the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
is  now  disposed  toward  a  policy  of  con- 
cession. Servia's  only  hope  of  maintain- 
ing an  independent  existence  lies  in  the 
success  of  the  Entente  powers.  She  is, 
therefore,  bound  to  consent  to  any  course 
they  may  deem  necessary  at  the  present 
juncture. 

UTTERANCES  OF  STATESMEN. 

The  Neiv  York  Daily  Greek  Atlantis, 
in  its  issue  of  Nov.  21,  1914,  reports  as 
follows  the  statement  of  three  Rumanian 
leaders  to  a  Greek  paper  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  Rumanian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Purumbaru,  said : 

Rumania  is  inspired  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire not  to  displease  either  of  the  two 
European  Georges.  Having  adopted  a 
policy  of  neutrality,  she  will  maintain 
it  to  the  end.  Russia  has  expressed  her 
satisfaction  with  the  present  attitude 
of  Rumania,  while  Austria,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  has  avoided  taking 
any  oppressive  measures  against  the  Ru- 
manians of  Transylvania.  As  regards 
Italy,  the  Rumanian  people  harbor  the 
friendliest  intentions  toward  her.  The 
Italo-Rumanian  relations  are  most  cor- 
dial. In  Rumania  the  policy  of  Italy  is 
followed  with  much  attention.  The  rela- 
tions of  Rumania  toward  the  other  Balkan 
States,  and  especially  toward  Servia  and 
Greece,  are  good.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bulgarian  intentions  are  not  very  clear. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  desire  for 
peace  is  strong  in  Sofia,  where  it  is  felt 
that  the  interest  of  Bulgaria  lies  in 
adapting  rather  the  country  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  than  in  throwing  it  into  a 
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struggle  whose  results  would  be  unknown 
beforehand. 

As  for  Servia,  Rumania  has  not  inter- 
vened on  her  behalf  in  this  war,  as  it 
had  not  its  origin  in  the  Treaty  of  Bu- 
charest. 

In  accordance  with  the  common  under- 
standing of  all  the  Balkan  States,  Ru- 
mania is  always  in  favor  of  a  union  of 
them  all,  but  opposes  any  combination 
between  two  or  more  Balkan  States  to 
the  detriment  of  another. 

3/.  Jonesco,  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
spoke  on  the  Balkan  situation  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  always  believed  and  still  believe  that 
the  Balkan  States  cannot  secure  their 
future  otherwise  than  by  a  close  under- 
standing among  themselves,  whether  this 
understanding  shall  or  shall  not  take 
the  form  of  a  federation.  No  one  of 
the  Balkan  States  is  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  pressure  from  one  or  another 
of  the  European  powers. 

For  this  reason  I  am  deeply  grieved  to 
see  in  the  Balkan  coalition  of  1912  Ru- 
mania not  invited.  If  Rumania  had 
taken  part  in  the  first  one,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  second.  I  did  all  that  was  in 
my  power  and  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  war  between  Rumania  and  the  Balkan 
League  in  the  Winter  of  1912-1913. 

I  risked  my  popularity,  and  I  do  not 
feel  sorry  for  it.  I  employed  all  my  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  second  Balkan  war, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  profitable 
to  us.  I  repeatedly  told  the  Bulgarians 
jthat  they  ought  not  to  enter  it  because 
in  that  case  we  would  enter  it  too.  But 
I  was  not  successful  in  my  efforts. 

During  the  second  Balkan  war  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  end  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  At  the  conference  of  Bucharest 
I  made  efforts,  as  Mr.  Pashich  and  Mr. 
Venizelos  know  very  well,  to  secure 
for  beaten  Bulgaria  the  best  terms. 
My  object  was  to  obtain  a  new  coalition 
of  all  the  Balkan  States,  including  Ru- 
mania. Had  I  succeeded  in  this  the  sit- 
uation would  be  much  better.  No  rea- 
sonable man  will  deny  that  the  Balkan 
States  are  neutralizing  each  other  at  the 
present  time,  which  in  itself  makes  the 
whole  situation  all  the  more  miserable. 


In  October,  1913,  when  I  succeeded  in 
facilitating  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  I  was  pursuing 
the  same  object  of  the  Balkan  coalition. 
On  my  return  from  Athens  I  endeavored, 
though  without  success,  to  put  the  Greco- 
Turkish  relations  on  a  basis  of  friend- 
ship, being  convinced  that  the  well  un- 
derstood interest  of  both  countries  lies 
not  only  in  friendly  relations,  but  even 
in  an  alliance  between  them. 

The  dissensions  that  exist  between  the 
Balkan  States  can  be  settled  in  a  friendly 
way  without  war.  The  best  moment  for 
this  would  be  after  the  general  war, 
when  the  map  of  Europe  will  be  remade. 
The  Balkan  country  which  would  start 
war  against  another  Balkan  country 
would  commit,  not  only  a  crime  again.-t 
her  own  future,  but  an  act.  of  folly  as 
well. 

The  destiny  and  the  future  of  the 
Balkan  States,  and  of  all  the  small  Euro- 
pean peoples  as  well,  will  not  be  regu- 
lated by  fratricidal  wars,  but,  with  this 
great  European  struggle,  the  real  object 
of  which  is  to  settle  the  question  whether 
Europe  shall  enter  an  era  of  justice,  and 
therefore  happiness  for  the  small  peoples, 
or  whether  we  will  face  a  period  of  op- 
pression more  or  less  gilt  edged.  And  as 
I  always  believed  that  wisdom  and  truth 
will  triumph  in  the  end,  I  want  to  believe, 
too,  that,  in  spite  of  the  pessimistic  news 
reaching  me  from  the  different  sides  of 
the  Balkan  countries,  there  will  be  no  war 
among  them  in  order  to  justify  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  vitality  of  the  small 
peoples. 

RUMANIANS   IN   HUNGARY. 

N.  Filipescu,  ex-Minister  of  War,  said: 

The  position  of  the  Rumanians  in 
Hungary  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  Since 
the  l^eginning  of  the  general  war  the  Ru- 
manians of  Hungary  gave  proofs  of  their 
faith  and  devotion  to  Hungary. 

We  hoped  to  see  this  country  appreci- 
ating the  fact.  Our  belief  is  strength- 
ened every  day.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
from  this  war  Hungary  should  emerge 
victorious  she  would  show  less  good-will 
toward  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania. 
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It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  expressed 
in  this  way  my  opinion  as  a  seeming 
threat.  I  hoped  that  the  Hungarians 
would  in  the  end  take  to  the  right  path. 
But  I  see  that  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
from  that  side,  and  I  only  regret  our 
former  amicable  relations  with  Germany. 
Two  Balkan  States — Servia  and  Greece 
— are   nearer   to  us   on   account   of  the 


recent  past.  But  in  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  our  relations  in  the  future  will 
be  less  friendly.  With  the  other  States, 
and  especially  Bulgaria,  our  relations 
might  become  better.  This  is  our  sin- 
cerest  desire.  As  for  Turkey,  we  never 
ceased  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her,  and 
I  hope  the  same  will  hold  good  in  the 
future. 


Exit  Albania? 

Departure  of  Prince  William  of  Wied — After  the 
Revolution  of  July,  1914. 

[From  II  Corriere  della  Sera  of  Milan,  Italy,  of  Sept.  3,  1914.] 


DURAZZO,  Sept.   3. 

AN  hour  ago  the  Italian  yacht  Mi- 
surata,  flying  the  Albanian  en- 
sign on  the  foremast  and  the 
Italian  colors  aft,  weighed  an- 
chor and  proceeded  to  Venice.  Aboard 
the  Misurata  were  Prince  William  of 
Wied,  Princess  Sophie,  Tourkhan  Pa- 
sha, (the  Albanian  Premier,)  Akis  Pa- 
sha, and  other  members  of  the  Court. 

Princess  Sophie,  coming  aboard  the 
launch  which  took  them  to  the  Misurata, 
was  weeping.  Prince  William  looked 
calm.  The  Italian  marines  and  the  Ru- 
manian volunteers  cheered,  and  the  cruis- 
er Libia  saluted  the  Prince  with  the 
regular  number  of  salvos.  The  square 
near  the  seashore  was  by  that  time  full 
of  refugees. 

Prince  William  bade  Durazzo  good- 
bye, but  every  one  is  convinced  that  he 
will  never  come  back. 

Last  Monday  (Aug.  31)  the  Ministers 
of  the  powers  met  in  the  Italian  Legation 
to  consider  the  taking  of  certain  meas- 
ures, in  case  of  trouble,  which  was  al- 
ready brewing  on  account  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  apportionments  to  the 
men  of  the  garrison. 


On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the 
Minister  of  Rumania  brought  to  the 
palace  a  letter  from  the  insurgents  ad- 
dressed to  the  representatatives  of  the 
powers  and  announcing  that  the  patience 
of  the  insurgents  was  exhausted,  and 
that  they  were  resolved  to  enter  Durazzo 
by  any  means.  An  identical  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

It  was  then  that  the  Prince  decided 
to  abandon  Durazzo. 

The  Ministers,  having  received  the  mes- 
sage of  the  insurgents  and  having  been 
notified  of  the  intention  of  the  Prince  tb 
leave  the  place,  met  again  in  the  palace  in 
order  to  find  a  way  of  settlement  of  the 
vexing  financial  problem.  At  the  same 
time  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  decided  to  call  on  the  insurgent 
camp  at  Shiak,  (outside  of  Durazzo,) 
give  them  the  news  of  the  imminent 
departure  of  the  Prince,  and  invite  them 
to  the  city. 

The  insurgents  replied  assuring  the 
commission  of  their  good  intentions  to- 
ward the  city  and  the  foreigners.  They 
added  that  they  had  not  taked  any  de- 
cision regarding  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment,  because   some   of  their  chiefs 
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were  at  that  time  in  Avlona,  and  they 
promised  to  make  their  decision  known 
after  the  departure  of  the  Prince  from 
Durazzo.  On  the  other  hand,  they  left 
it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  al- 
ready established  in  Albania  a  mutual 
national  confidence  between  all  the 
Musselman  Albanians. 

On  its  return  to  Durazzo  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  found  it- 
self face  to  face  with  another  surprise. 
The  gendarmerie  had  mutirried.  The  men 
belonging  to  this  corps  were  opposing  the 
departure  of  the  Prince  before  he  had 
paid  their  wages,  and  threatened  to  make 
use  of  their  weapons. 

The  commission  sent  the  French  dele- 
gate to  the  gendarmerie  barracks,  and 
it  was  with  g:reat  trouble  that  the  men 
were  dissuaded  from  their  original  de- 
signs. Yesterday  the  Prince  distributed 
decorations  freely.  Today  at  7  A.  M. 
he  left  the  palace,  and,  saluted  by  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  he  repaired  to  the 
waterfront. 

After  the  Prince  and  Princess  em- 
barked, the  adjoining  square  was  filled 
with  great  crowds  of  people.  Malissor 
and  Kotsovessi  tribesmen  and  all  those 
who  were  yet  in  Durazzo  as  protectors 
of  the  Prince  went  to  the  waterfront  in 
order  to  embark  on  an  Italian  mail 
steamer  bound  for  San  Giovanni  di  Me- 
dua. 

These  people  looked  desperate  and 
gave  the  impression  of  being  in  the 
last  degree  of  poverty.  Each  one  had 
from  two  to  three  pistols,  and  no  one 
was  unarmed.  There  might  have  been 
nearly  2,000  men  there,  all  eager  to  leave, 
but  this  proved  impossible,  as  their 
chiefs,  Issa  Boletinotz  and  Bairam  Zouri, 
had  not  provided  them  with  the  necessary 
tickets. 

At  last,  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty, 
order  was  re-established,  and,  after  two 
hours  of  trouble  impossible  to  describe, 
these  2,000  refugees  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Citta  di  Bori. 

The  Italian  marines  re-embarked  on 
the  cruiser  Libia,  and  the  International 
Commission  took  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


LAST    PROCLAMATION   OF    PRINCE 
OF  WIED. 

Before  leaving  Durazzo,  the  Prince  of 
Wied  addressed  the  following  proclamar 
tion  to  the  Albanian  people: 

Albanians,  when  your  delegates  came 
to  offer  me  the  crown  of  Albania,  I 
answered  with  confidence  to  the  ap- 
peal of  this  noble  and  chivalrous  people 
who  were  asking  me  to  aid  them  in  the 
work  of  their  national  regeneration.  I 
came  to  you  animated  by  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  to  help  you  in  this  patriotic 
task. 

You  have  seen  me,  from  the  beginning, 
devoting  all  my  efforts  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  country,  and  desirous  of 
giving  you  a  good  administration  and 
justice  for  all.  But  ill-omened  events 
occurred  to  destroy  our  common  labors. 
In  fact,  certain  souls,  blinded  by  pas- 
sion, have  misunderstood  the  scope 
of  our  reforms  and  have  not  given  credit 
to  a  Government  just  born.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe 
has  all  the  more  complicated  our  posi- 
tion. 

I  therefore  thought  that,  in  order  not  to 
leave  unfinished  the  work  to  which  I 
wish  to  consecrate  my  forces  and  my 
life,  I  must  just  for  a  little  while  go  to 
the  Occident. 

But  know  that,  from  afar  as  from 
near,  I  will  have  but  one  thought — to 
work  for  the  prosperity  of  our  noble 
and  chivalrous  Albanian  fatherland. 
During  my  absence  the  International 
Commission  of  Control,  deriving  its  pow- 
ers from  Europe,  which  cheated  our 
country,  will  assume  the  Government. 

ESSAD   PASHA   PRESIDENT. 
[From  I^e  Temps,   Paris.] 

DURAZZO,  Oct.  4. 

Essad  Pasha  was  today  named  Presi- 
dent of  the  temporary  Government.  The 
time  limit  for  taking  possession  of  the 
Government  expired  at  2  P.  M.  A  short 
time  before  this  hour  Essad  Pasha  occu- 
pied the  strategic  points  of  the  city  with 
his  forces  of  10,000  Ottomans. 

The  members  of  the  Albanian  Senate 
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elected  him  President,  and  expressed  to 
him  their  congratulations  for  the  con- 
fidence the  nation  has  in  him. 

ALBANIA  UNDER  MANY  RULERS. 
[From   The   Times    of   London,    Oct.    30.] 

BUCHAREST,  Oct.  27. 

There  are  now  six  Italian  warships  at 
Avlona,  where  a  sanitary  station  will  be 
established  for  the  relief  of  Albanian 
refugees  driven  from  Epirus  by  the  Greek 
"  sacred  bands."  The  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  conference  in 
London  will  apparently  be  intrusted  to 
Italy  as  the  only  neutral  power  among 
the  signatories  to  the  Albanian  settle- 
ment. The  consent  of  Austria  to  this  ar- 
rangement would  seem  to  have  been  se- 
cured. 

At  present  Albania  is  under  six  dif- 
forent  regimes.  Scutari  and  its  neigh- 
borhood is  governed  by  a  local  commis- 
sion composed  of  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians. Avlona  is  also  administered  by  a 
commission.  The  Mirdites  form  a  sepa- 
rate State  under  Prenk  Bib  Doda.  The 
Malissors  remain  isolated  under  their 
patriarchal  institutions.  The  southern 
districts  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Greek  invaders.  Durazzo  and  the  cen- 
tral regions  obey  Essad  Pasha,  who  en- 
joys the  title  of  Prime  Minister  and  is 
recognized  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion. That  shadowy  body,  now  reduced 
to  four  members,  personates  the  ghost  of 
the  European  concert.  Except  in  the 
south  the  country  is  remarkably  tran- 
quil under  its  indigenous  institutions. 

After  he  had  left  Albania  Prince  Will- 
iam of  Wied  received  a  telegram  from 
the  King  of  Italy  assuring  him  of  sup- 
port in  the  future.  His  subsequent  in- 
clusion, however,  in  the  Germs».:i  General 
Staff  is  regarded  as  seriously  compromis- 
ing to  his  prospects  as  sovereign  of  Al- 
bania. 

ITALY'S  SANITARY  MISSION. 

[Prom   The  London   Morning   Post.   Oct.   28, 
1914.] 

ROME,  Oct.  27. 
The   dispatch   of  the   battleship   Dan- 
dolo,  the  Climene  and  other  Italian  war- 


ships to  Valona  is  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment's knowledge  of  a  scheme  for  start- 
ing an  agitation  tending  to  infringe  the 
decision  of  the  London  Conference,  which 
declared  Albania  neutral.  Ismail  Kemal 
Bey,  whom  I  have  just  seen,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  Italy's  action  at  Va- 
lona on  both  political  and  humanitarian 
grounds.  He  did  not  think  that  the  step 
would  lead  to  complications,  and  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  the  people  at 
Valona  as  very  miserable. 

The  Tribuna,  commenting  on  the  Gov- 
ernment announcement,  declares  that 
Italy's  aim  is  for  the  present  solely  hu- 
manitarian, since  the  miserable  condi- 
tions of  Valona  necessitate  sanitary  aid. 
A  few  companies  of  marines  will  land 
from  the  Dandolo  to  protect  the  Sanitary 
Mission.  With  regard  to  coast  surveil- 
lance, the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  warned  Italy  of  a  suspicious 
Moslem  movement  in  the  harbor  of 
Smyrna,  whence  a  thousand  rabid  youn^ 
Turks  have  started  or  are  starting  on 
two  steamers  hired  by  the  committee  for 
Albania,  with  the  intention  of  hoisting 
the  Turkish  flag  and  reannexing  Albania 
to  Turkey.  Italy,  in  perfect  accord  with 
all  the  signatories  of  the  London  Con- 
ference, proposes  to  thwart  the  attempt. 

The  Giomale  d'ltalia  considers  that 
what  has  been  done  at  Valona  is  suf- 
ficient affirmation  of  Italian  interests. 
Italy  never  meditated  expeditions  into 
the  interior  or  a  protectorate  over  Al- 
bania. The  Government's  intention  is  to 
show  that  whoever  touches  Valona 
touches  Italian  interests,  which  are  that 
no  power  shall  establish  a  naval  base 
there. 

SASENO  OCCUPIED. 
[From   The   London   Times,    Oct.    30,    1914.] 

ROME,  Oct.  30. 
The  Italian  occupation  of  the  rocky 
and  desolate  islet  of  Saseno  which,  from 
a  strategic  point  of  view,  completely 
dominates  the  sea  approaches  to  Avlona, 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  that  town  for  the  purpose  of"  establish- 
ing a  hospital  and  maintaining  order. 
The   islet   itself  was   for   some   months 
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in  1913  and  1914  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Italians,  who  insisted  on 
obtaining  it  for  the  Principality  of  Al- 
bania, and  the  Greeks,  who  were  equally 
anxious  to  retain  it  in  their  own  pos- 
session. With  Saseno  under  the  control 
of  a  foreign  power,  the  possessor  of 
Avlona  could  never  make  the  town  into 
a  place  of  arms. 

Saseno,  as  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
became  a  British  protectorate  in  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  Nov.  5,  1815, 
but  was  given  to  Greece  by  the  Treaty 
of  London  of  March  29,  1864.  The  Am- 
bassadors' Conference  decided  in  the 
Autumn  of  last  year  that  it  was  illog- 
ical to  allow  the  chief  harbor  of  Albania 
to  be  dominated  by  the  territory  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  by  the  Protocol  of 
Florence,  Dec.  19,  1913,  it  was  definitely 
included  in  Albania.  This  decision  was 
ratified  by  legislative  enactment  in 
Greece,  to  which  effect  was  given  by 
King  Constantine's  proclamation  of  June 
13,  1914,  shortly  after  which  the  Hellenic 
garrison  was  withdrawn.  During  the 
Greek  regime,  the  island,  being  neutral- 
ized by  the  Treaty  of  1864,  was  quite 
unimportant,  and  at  one  time  the  Turks 
by  arrangement  with  the  Hellenic  Gov- 
ernment, maintained  a  lighthouse  there. 

GREEK  TROOPS  IN  EPIRUS. 

I  From  The   Morning   Post,    Ix>ndon.    Oct.   *JS, 
1914.] 

ATHENS,  Oct.  26. 
In  view  of  the  continuous  Albanian 
attacks  and  the  growing-  insecurity  in 
Northern  Epirus  the  Greek  Government 
today  ordered  Greek  troops  to  occupy 
the  districts  of  Argyrocastro  and  Pre- 
meti.  The  official  communique  just  is- 
sued declares  this  to  be  an  entirely  pro- 
visional measure  to  restore  order  and  se- 
curity in  a  country  already  exhausted  by 
prolonged  sanguinary  conflicts,  and 
Greece  proposes  to  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  international  arrangements  re- 
garding Epirus.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  reoccupation  coincides  entirely 
with  public  opinion,  which  has  long  been 
exercised  over  the  sufferings  of  the 
Epirotes. 


ASSENT  OF  THE  POWERS. 

[From  The  London   Morningr   Post,   Oct.   :u». 
1014.] 

Following  are  the  replies  of  the  great 
powers  (states  Reuter's  Agency)  to  the 
Greek  note  announcing  the  intention  of 
Greece  to  reoccupy  Epirus: 

France  declared  that  she  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  course  proposed  by  M. 
Benizelos's  note. 

Russia  intimated  that  she  would  gladly 
accept  whatever  decision  in  the  matter 
was  reached  by  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

The  British  Government  accepted  M. 
Venizelos's  note. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  re- 
plied that  they  accepted  the  declaration 
of  the  Greek  Government  that  the  oc- 
cupation would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  London  Conference. 

Italy  declared  that  she,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  set  forth  in  the  Greek  note, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
security,  was  taking  similar  steps  at  Va- 
lona,  and  that  she  had  adopted  thii 
course  while  fully  respecting  the  de- 
cisions of  the  powers.  She  raised  no  ob- 
jection to  M.  Venizelos's  proposal. 

ITALIAN  OCCUPATION  OF 

AVLONA. 

[From    the    Messaggero    of    Rome.    Dec.    2<. 
11)14.] 

AVLONA,   Dec.  26. 

The  following  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  population  was  posted  here: 

The  grave  disorders  that  become  ap- 
parent from  time  to  time  in  this  country 
have  paralyzed  commerce,  work,  and 
initiative,  and  are  endangering  the  life 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Italian  Government,  a  watchful 
g^uardian  of  Albanian  fortunes,  desires 
that  your  tranquillity,  so  cruelly  tried, 
shall  be  assured.  Invoked  by  your  wishes 
the  marines  of  Italy  are  disembarking 
from  the  ships  to  establish  order  and  de- 
fend you. 

(Signed)  ADMIRAL  PATRIS. 
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THE  LAST  WORD. 

[Prom    the    Messaggero    of    Rome,    Jan.    6, 

1915.] 

DURAZZO,   Jan.   4. 

Yesterday  the  rebels  by  a  letter 
signed  "  The  Mussulman  Committee  " 
demanded  that  the  Ministers  of  Servia 
and  France  be  consigned  to  them. 

At  6:30  o'clock  the  attack  against 
the  city  began. 

Essad  Pasha  visited  the  trenches,  no- 


tified the  Italian  Legation  that  there 
was  great  danger,  and  demanded  all  pos- 
sible  assistance. 

At  2:30  a  few  cannon  shots  from  the 
Misurata  and  the  Sardegna  made  them- 
selves heard,  defending  the  city,  silenc- 
ing in  this  way  the  rebel  musket  fire. 

The  Italian  colony  and  the  legations 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Servia  are  em- 
barked on  the  ships  Sardegna  and  Mi- 
surata. 


TO  BELGIUM 

By    EDEN    PHILLPOTTS. 
[From  King  Albert's  Book.] 


CHAMPION  of  human  honor,  let  us  lave 
Your    feet    and    bind    your    wounds    on 
bended    knee. 
Though   coward  hands   have   nailed   you   to 
the  tree 
And  shed  your  innocent  blood  and  dug  your 

grave. 
Rejoice  and  live !    Your  oriflamme  shall  wave 
While    man    has    power    to    perish    and    be 

free — 
A  golden  flame  of  holiest  liberty. 
Proud  as  the  dawn  and  as  the  sunset  brave. 

Belgium,  where  dwelleth  reverence  for  right 
Enthroned    above    all    ideals;    where    your 
fate 

And  your  supernal  patience  and  your  might 
Most  sacred  grow  in  human  estimate, 

You  shine  a  star  above  this  stormy  night. 
Little  no  moie,  but  infinitely  great. 


The  War  in  the  Balkans 

General  Aspect  of  the  Near  East  on  Aug.  1, 1914. 
By  Adamantios  Th.  Polyzoides,  Editor  The  Atlantis. 


THE  opening  of  the  great  European 
war  found  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
in  the  political  shape  given  to  it 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  Aug. 
10,  (old  style,  July  28,)  1913. 

This  treaty  was  signed  in  the  Ru- 
manian capital  immediately  after  the 
second  Balkan  war  by  Greece,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia.  and  Montenegro,  and, 
considered  in  its  essential  points,  was 
the  handiwork  of  European  diplomacy, 
at  whose  instance  Rumania  had  entered 
the  war,  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  re- 
establish the  destroyed  Balkan  equilib- 
rium. Europe  had  two  reasons  for  inter- 
fering in  what  was  then  considered  as 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Balkan  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  she  wanted  to 
reaffirm  her  authority  and  predominance 
over  the  Balkan  States,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond, she  considered  it  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  her  Near  Eastern  policy  never 
to  allow  much  freedom  of  movement  on 
the  part  of  these  same  States,  which  in 
two  successive  wars  had  proved  their 
ability  to  safeguard  and  promote  their 
vital  interests  in  spite  of  all  European 
opposition.  To  explain  this  course  of 
European  diplomacy  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Balkan  States,  since  their 
constitution  as  such,  have  always  been 
considered  as  proteges  of  Europe,  or,  to 
put  it  more  plainly,  as  not  being  of  age, 
and  therefore  deprived  of  the  right  and 
privilege  to  deal  directly  with  their 
ancient  master,  Turkey,  in  all  serious 
matters  in  which  their  most  vital  in- 
terests were  involved. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877  a  congress,  in  which 
of  all  the  Great  European  powers  partic- 
ipated, most  emphatically  affirmed  that 


Turkey  was  responsible  to  Europe  for 
any  complaints  that  the  Balkan  States 
might  have  against  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  treatment  of  their 
connationals,  still  left  under  the  Sultan. 
At  the  same  time  the  Balkan  States  re- 
ceived due  warning  regarding  their  deal- 
ings with  Turkey,  and  were  made  to  take 
a  pledge  that  whenever  they  had  troubles 
with  the  Porte  the  powers  and  not  them- 
selves were  to  be  the  arbiters.  All  the 
world  knows  how  Turkey,  by  constant 
wire-pulling,  secured  immunity  from 
Europe  for  not  fulfilling  the  obligations 
incumbent  on  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, and  how  one  of  the  Balkan  States, 
namely,  Greece,  was  left  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, to  be  chastised  by  Turkey  in 
1897  for  not  leaving  to  the  powers  the 
settlement  of  the  Cretan  question  which 
had  brought  about  the  war. 

The  European  powers,  having  done 
practically  nothing  during  thirty-five 
years  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  non-Moslem  popu- 
lations had  to  live  in  Turkey,  were  over- 
whelmed to  hear  in  the  Autumn  of  1912 
the  news  of  a  series  of  alliances  con- 
cluded at  Sofia  on  June  12  between  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  and  between  Bulgaria 
and  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
once  for  all  the  perennial  Balkan  ques- 
tion. European  diplomacy  was  slow,  as 
usual,  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
new  alliance,  and  when„on  Oct.  5,  1912, 
Montenegro  suddenly  declared  war  on 
Turkey,  with  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
following  suit  on  the  18th,  there  was  con- 
sternation in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Rome,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  Petrograd. 

An  idea  of  the  unpreparedness  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  in  the  face  of  the  sudden 
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Balkan  war  can  he  had  by  simply  glanc- 
injr  at  the  records  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  of  the  first  weeks  after  the 
war  was  declared. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  then  and  now  For- 
eign Secretary  of  State  for  Great  Britain, 
making  the  first  announcement  of  the 
rupture  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States,  said — exposing  the  views  not  only 
of  his  Government  but  of  the  European 
concert  as  well — that  Europe,  being  taken 
unawares,  would  not  permit  any  altera- 
tion of  the  Balkan  frontiers  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  After  the  first  victories  of 
the  Balkan  allies  we  see  GreatT  Britain 
changing  her  policy.  "  The  Balkan  victors 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victories,"  Premier  Asquith  was  declar- 
ing in  Parliament  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  Sir  Edward  spoke.  In  both  these 
instances  the  British  statesmen  were 
voicing  the  policy  of  the  European  con- 
cert taken  as  a  whole.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  led  into  be- 
lieving that  Turkey  might  prove  victo- 
rious against  the  Balkan  coalition,  and 
the  warning  about  the  immutability  of 
the  Balkan  frontiers  was  only  for  Turkey, 
in  case  her  victorious  armies  were  to 
cross  the  boundaries  into  Bulgaria,  Ser- 
via,  Montenegro,  and  Greece. 

When  events  marked  the  utter  col- 
lapse of  the  Turkish  campaign.  Premier 
Asquith  came  out  with  the  declaration 
that  Europe  had  agreed  on  a  policy  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  victorious 
Balkan  allies.  This  policy  was  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  Balkan  victories 
were  confined  in  their  first  progress  to- 
ward Ottoman  territory,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  great  European  interests  un- 
harmed. But  when  Servian  troops  ar- 
rived at  Durazzo,  and  Montenegro  en- 
tered Scutari  while  Greece  kept  pushing 
on  to  Avlona  and  Bulgaria  stood  before 
Tchataldja,  the  European  concert  was 
no  longer  unanimous  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  victors. 

Austria,  seeing  her  secular  dream  of  a 
descent  on  Saloniki  definitely  destroyed, 
and  feeling  at  the  same  time  the  impera- 
tive need  of  making  impossible  a  Ser- 
vian occupation  of  the  Adriatic  littoral. 


raised  her  voice  in  favor  of  the  creation 

of  an  autonomous  Albania  at  the  expense 
of  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece. 

Italy,  and  then  Germany,  joined  their 
ally  in  support  of  Albania.  Russia,  at 
the  same  time  not  wishing  to  give  any 
greater  impetus  to  the  Bulgarian  cam- 
paign, dexterously  manipulated  Rumania, 
which  raised  at  that  time  her  first  claims 
on  Dobrudja.  France,  who  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  subjected  her  Near 
Eastern  policy  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Petrograd  statesmen,  agreed  to  the  Al- 
banian proposals  of  the  four  powers,  and 
finally  Great  Britain,  fearing  complica- 
tions, declared  abruptly  through  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  that  the  Balkan  war  was 
one  of  conquest,  and  for  that  .reason  sub- 
ject to  European  intervention.  In  this 
way  European  diplomacy  stepped  into 
the  Balkan  conflict  and  took  charge  of 
the  final  settlement  of  the  first  war. 

The  resolution  to  interfere  in  the  war 
once  taken,  the  European  powers  lost 
no  time  in  finding  a  way  to  end  the  con- 
flict, and  with  this  object  in  mind  they 
forced  on  the  belligerents  two  successive 
armistices,  culminating  in  the  two  peace 
conferences  of  London.  These  armistices 
served  two  purposes  from  the  diplomatic 
point  of  view;  first,  they  exhausted  fi- 
nancially the  little  Balkan  countries; 
and,  secondly,  they  prepared  public  opin- 
ion for  the  acceptance  of  any  peace 
terms.  The  second  conference  in  London 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  pe^ce  treaty  on  the 
Balkan  States.  With  the  excetion  of  Bul- 
garia, who  hoped  to  retain  most  of  the 
Turkish  territory  won  by  the  Balkan  co- 
alition, every  one  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  the  London  conference  ended. 

Turkey,  on  one  hand,  was  losing  more 
territory  that  at  first  imagined,  as  the 
result  of  her  defeat,  and  the  loss  of 
Adrianople  was  especially  hard  for  every 
Turk. 

Greece  was  obliged  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  giving  her  vague  and  indefinite 
boundaries  and  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Aegean  Islands  and  Epirus, 
to  be  settled  at  a  later  date  by  another 
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conference   of  the   Ambassadors   of  the 
six  great  powers  in  London. 

Servia  also  had  to  wait  for  the  reali- 
zation of  her  fondest  hope,  which  was 
to  obtain  a  free  commercial  access  to 
the  Adriatic  by  way  of  Durazzo  or  San 
Giovanni  di  Medua.  That  question  also 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  Ambassadorial 
conference.  Montenegro  was  to  lose 
Scutari,  for  which  she  had  shed  her 
heart's  blood,  without  getting  at  the 
same  time  any  adequate  compensation. 
Such  was  the  Peace  of  London,  from 
the  strictly  Balkan  point  of  view,  and 
its  conclusion  in  May,  1913,  was  the 
signal  for  the  disruption  of  the  Balkan 
League  and  the  forerunner  of  the  sec- 
ond war.  One  month  later  Bulgaria,  hav- 
ing fallen  under  Austrian  influences, 
quarreled  with  Servia  and  Greece  over 
the  division  of  certain  Macedonian  terri- 
tories, and  on  June  16  (29,  new  style) 
all  of  a  sudden  attacked  her  erstwhile 
allies,  thereby  bringing  about  the  second 
Balkan  conflict,  with  Greece,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  united  against  her.  The  out- 
come of  this  war,  the  entry  of  Rumania 
and  Turkey  into  the  field  against  Bul- 
garia, the  tearing  up  of  the  London 
Treaty,  and  the  settlement  of  Bucharest 
are  too  well  knovsm  to  need  an  extensive 
mention  here. 

The  Treaty  of  London  once  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  second  Balkan  war,  it  re- 
mained for  the  great  powers  to  find  a 
new  way  of  forcing  their  terms  on  the 
recalcitrant  Balkan  States,  and  this  they 
succeeded  in  doipg  by  adroitly  using  Ru- 
mania as  the  representative  of  European 
diplomacy.  Thus  the  Rumanian  Army, 
without  any  provocation  from  Bulgaria, 
took  the  field  against  her  neighbor,  and 
acted  as  a  mediator  and  arbiter  of  the 
second  Balkan  conflict. 

The  Greek,  Servian,  Montenegrin,  and 
Bulgarian  delegates  who  went  to  Bucha- 
rest at  the  close  of  the  war  knew  before- 
hand that  behind  the  actions  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government  stood  united  the 
whole  of  European  diplomacy,  again 
striving  to  put  down  once  for  all  these 
insolent  little  States  who  thought  them- 
selves emancipated  from  European  guard- 
ianship.   These  delegates  knew  quite  well 


that  there  was  no  escape,  but  they  went, 
trying  and  hoping  for  the  best.  The  Ru- 
manian "Green  Papers,"  published  a  short 
time  after  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  and 
covering  a  period  between  Sept.  20, 1912, 
and  Aug.  1,  1913,  give  a  vivid  and  true 
story  of  the  whole  proceedings,  showing 
once  more  what  a  powerful  instrument 
diplomacy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  strong 
for  cheating  the  weak. 

On  Aug.  1,  1914,  we  see  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  presenting  the  following 
aspect: 

From  the  erstwhile  European  Turkey, 
of  six  vilayets,  or  departments,  namely, 
those  of  Adrianople,  Saloniki,  Monastir, 
Uskub,  Jannina,  and  Scutari,  only  one, 
and  that  mutilated,  remains,  the  Vilayet 
of  Adrianople.  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Albania  appropriated 
the  rest.  Gone  is  Crete,  and  gone  are  the 
twenty-six  Aegean  Islands,  twelve  of 
them  permanently  united  to  their  Hellenic 
motherland,  while  Italy  temporarily  occu- 
pies fourteen  as  a  result  of  the  Tripolitan 
war  of  1911.  Thus  Turkey,  from  an  area 
of  168,500  square  kilometers,  and  5,000,- 
000  to  6,000,000  inhabitants,  forming  her 
European  dominions,  was  reduced  to 
about  30,000  square  kilometers  and  nearly 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  including  the  popu- 
lation of  Constantinople,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  only  available  foreign  sta- 
tistics, to  1,203,000  inhabitants.  Of  course 
Turkey  has  in  Asia  an  area  of  more  than 
2,000,000  square  kilometers,  with  a  popu- 
lation approximating  20,000,000,  but  that, 
properly  speaking,  does  not  enter  into 
Balkan  considerations. 

Greece,  after  her  two  victorious  wars, 
approximates  120,000  square  kilometers 
in  territory,  with  more  than  5,000,000 
population. 

Rumania  has  139,690  square  kilo- 
meters of  area  and  7,601,660  of  popula- 
tion. 

Servia  has  an  area  of  87,300  square 
kilometers  and  a  population  of  4,256,- 
000.      . 

Bulgaria's  area  is  114,000  square  kilo- 
meters, with  4,766,900  of  population. 

Montenegro  has  an  area  t)f  14,180 
square  kilometers  and  half  a  million  in 
population,  and,  lastly,  Albania,  the  new- 
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born  State,  with  its  scant  hope  of  future 
political  life,  has  an  area  of  about  17,600 
square  kilometers,  with  an  approximate 
population  of  800,000  inhabitants. 

Were  the  Balkan  States  satisfied  with 
the  above  arrangement  when  the  great 
European  war  broke?  To  this  question 
we  have  the  following  answer  from  those 
concerned: 

Turkey  never  forgave  the  European 
powers  the  treatment  accorded  to  her  in 
the  London  peace  conference,  and  proved 
her  dissatisfaction  by  entering  Thrace 
and  occupying  Adrianople  immediately 
she  saw  Bulgaria  engaged  in  the  sec- 
ond war.  But  Turkey  desired  also  the 
Aegean  islands  occupied  by  Greece,  and 
these,  all  but  two  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles,  the  powers  allotted  to 
Greece,  not  securing  thereby  an  increase 
of  Turkish  sympathies. 

Greece  was  disappointed  in  two 
instances  by  the  European  powers;  first, 
because  they  did  not  make  their  decision 
regarding  the  islands  binding  upon  Tur- 
key, thus  creating  a  series  of  unending 
controversies  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Government  of  Athens,  one  result  of 
which  was  the  wholesale  expulsions  and 
persecutions  of  the  Greek  element  in 
Turkey,  and  especially  in  the  Vilayets 
of  Adrianople  and  Smyrna.  The  ques- 
tion of  settling  in  a  friendly  way  the 
Greco-Turkish  differences  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  the  Grand  Vizier,  Prince 
Said  Halim,  and  the  Premier  of  Greece, 
E.  K.  Venizelos,  in  a  meeting  of  the  two 
statesmen  in  Brussels,  when  the  grreat 
European  war  broke. 

Bulgaria,  who  for  a  moment  saw  her 
most  cherished  dream  of  Balkan  hege- 
mony realized  and  had  all  her  fondest 
hopes  shattered  by  the  second  war  and 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  cannot  help  re- 
garding her  neighbors  as  the  robbers  of 
what  she  considers  her  national  patri- 
mony, and  at  the  same  time  she  does  not 
forget  that  in  all  their  proceedings 
against  her,  Greek,  Servian,  Rumanian, 
and  Montenegrin  acted  with  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  gjeat  powers. 

Servia  for  years  had  struggled  to  get 
an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic,  and  when,  after 
a   glorious  war,  she  attained   her  goal, 


she  found  Austria  opposing  her,  and  be- 
hind Austria  the  whole  of  the  European 
concert. 

Montenegro  in  the  same  way  cannot 
forget  the  disappointment  of  being  cast 
out  of  Scutari  after  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  glorious  campaigns  of  her 
history,  and  lastly  Albania,  poor  and 
helpless,  without  any  support  from  her 
creators,  feels  all  that  a  weak  and 
wretched  foundling  has  to  feel  toward 
those  responsible  for  its  misfortunes  and 
miseries.  In  contrast  with  these  feel- 
ings, Rumania  was  the  only  Balkan  State 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment. In  fact,  Rumania,  having  played 
in  the  war  the  part  of  a  great  power, 
came  out  of  it  not  only  with  increased 
prestige  but  also  with  the  richest  of  all 
the  Bulgarian  provinces,  Dobrudja,  as  a 
sort  of  deserved  payment  for  serving  the 
ends  of  European  diplomacy. 

From  this  general  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Balkan  States  with  European  diplo- 
macy and  European  intrigue  sprang 
Gavrilo  Prinzip  and  the  murder  at  Sera- 
jevo  that  plunged  Europe  and  the  world 
into  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous 
war  of  all  time. 

In  fairness,  however,  to  the  Balkan 
States  it  must  be  said  at  this  juncture 
that  war,  in  whatever  form  and  char- 
acter, was  far  from  the  Balkan  mind  on 
June  28,  1914,  when  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke and  heir  to  the  throne,  Franz  Fer- 
dinand, and  his  consort  were  assassinated 
by  the  Servian  youth  Prinzip  in  the 
capital  of  Bosnia. 

The  years  1912  and  1913  had  been  too 
costly  for  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  the  necessity  of  a  continued 
peace  for  a  good  number  of  years  was 
universally  recognized,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Constantinople,  in  Athens,  Bu- 
charest, Sofia,  Belgrade,  Cettinge,  and 
even  Durazzo.  To  prove  this  we  have 
the  opinions  of  all  the  Balkan  leaders  and 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Balkan  press 
up  to  Aug.  1,  1914. 

A  single  point  yet  calls  for  a  few  re- 
marks, and  this  covers  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Balkan  States  just  before 
the  European  war. 

We  have  seen  in  what  a  degree  the 
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question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Aegean 
Islands  had  divided  the  Governments  of 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  In  fact,  if 
any  war  in  the  Near  East  were  to  be 
feared,  this  was  one  between  the  two 
secular  enemies,  Greek  and  Turk,  and 
when  in  May,  1913,  the  anti-Greek  agita- 
tion in  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  its 
climax  it  was  only  through  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  Greek  Premier  on 
Hellenic  public  opinion  and  his  extreme 
moderation  that  a  new  diplomatic  rup- 
ture between  the  two  countries  was 
averted. 

In  anticipation  of  this  eventuality 
Turkey  secured  two  battleships  of  the 
dreadnought  type,  the  Brazilian  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (then  Sultan  Osman  I.  and 
afterward  H,  M.  S.  Erin,  England  having 
taken  over  the  ship  on  Aug.  5,  1914) 
and  the  Reshadieh,  (likewise  taken  over 
by  England  and  renamed  H.  M.  S.  Agin- 
court,)  and  was  preparing  for  war  in 
such  haste  that  Greece  did  not  hesitate 
to  buy  at  the  original  cost  price  the  two 
old  American  battleships  Idaho  and  Mis- 
sissippi, (now  Limnos  and  Kilkis.) 

This  was  in  July,  1914,  just  a  few 
weeks  before  the  European  war.  Since 
that  time  Greco-Turkish  relations  have 
been  neither  better  nor  worse.  It  must 
be  said  her?  that  these  relations  had 
their  origin,  not  in  the  obsolete  London 
Treaty  of  May,  1913,  but  in  the  Treaty 
of  Athens,  signed  in  December,  1913, 
between  the  two  countries,  and  cover- 
ing in  a  general  way  the  more  essential 
points  of  the  outstanding  questions  be- 
tween tlje  two  parties,  excluding,  how- 
ever, the  Aegean  Islands  controversy. 

After  signing  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
Bulgaria  turned  her  attention  exclusively 
to  Turkey,  and,  letting  bygones  be  by- 
gones, concluded  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Constantinople  in  October,  1913,  and  in- 
augurated the  most  friendly  relations 
with  her  erstwhile  opponent.  Since  that 
time  the  report  has  spread  that  an  alli- 
ance, both  offensive  and  defensive,  had 
been  signed  by  the  two  countries,  but 
this  has  been  repeatedly  denied  both 
from  Constantinople  and  Sofia. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Ser- 
via  and  Turkey  and  Montenegro  and 
Turkey  were  re-established  a  short  time 


before  the  European  war,  but  these  coun- 
tries, being  now  in  no  direct  contact  with 
Turkish  territory,  their  relations  with  the 
Porte  are  of  little  importance. 

Between  Bulgaria  on  one  hand  and 
Rumania,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Montene- 
gro on  the  other,  the  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  re-established,  but  gone  is  the 
old  friendship,  for  reasons  already  ex- 
plained. Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and,  according  to 
unofficial  and  confidential  reports,  a  de- 
fensive and  offensive  alliance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Balkan  status  quo, 
exists  between  the  three  countries.  Be- 
tween Rumania  and  Greece  friendly  re- 
lations exist,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
said  that  a  marriage  was  to  be  arranged 
between  the  Greek  Crown  Prince,  George, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Rumanian  King,  Ferdinand  I.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  King  Charles.  This  match, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned, 
perhaps  for  political  reasons,  and  more 
so  because  Greco-Rumanian  relations 
have  not  as  yet  reached  that  firmness 
which  only  might  justify  such  a  rap- 
prochement of  the  two  royal  families. 

Between  Servia  and  Rumania  there 
is  some  courtesy  but  scarcely  any  friend- 
ship, and  this  is  not  surprising,  espe- 
cially now,  when  each  side  is  aiming  to 
an  aggrandizement  (at  the  expense  of 
Austria)  in  a  way  injurious  to  the  other. 
Montenegro  naturally  follows  Servia's 
course,  and  as  for  Albania,  what  we  said 
previously  of  her  applies  now,  with  this 
particular  observation,  that  the  only 
neighborly  interest  shown  her  is  from 
Italy,  trying  to  play  the  game  of  Tripoli 
at  the  expense  of  the  Skipetars,  while 
all  the  other  European  powers  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  great  war. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  of  all 
the  Balkan  States  only  Rumania  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  Greece  have  any  money 
to  run  their  affairs.  This,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  their 
entrance  in  the  war,  as  in  that  case  there 
will  be  one  or  the  other  European  com- 
bination to  pay  the  freight. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  ihe  Balkan 
Peninsula  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
European  war. 


(From  The  Bystander,  London.) 

How  the  Famous  Bernhardi  Wrote  the  Eulogy  of  Germany's  Culture. 


THE    EUROPEAN    WAR    AS 
SEEN    BY    CARTOONISTS 


A  SELECTION  OF  NOTABLE  CARTOONS  FROM 
LEADING  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND 
GERMAN  PUBLICATIONS,  SHOWING  HOW  THE 
KNIGHTS  OF  THE  PEN  AND  BRUSH  ARE 
WAGING  THE  WAR  OF  CARICATURE  AGAINST 
THE  FOES   OF   THEIR   RESPECTIVE   ALLIANCES 


ENGLISH    CARTOONS,    PAGE'    1073         ITALIAN     CARTOONS,     PAGE     1088 
FRENCH     CARTOONS,     PAGE     1084         GERMAN     CARTOONS,    PAGE     1091 
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still  Not  Letting  Go— and  Still 
Breathing ! 


(From   The   Sketch,  London.) 

The  Prussian  Eagle  :  "  This  is  no  good  to  me.  That  pup's  ^rowin^ 
even^  minute.    I've  half  a  mind  to  fly  away." 
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Going!  Going! 


__  ? 


(Fro}>i    The   Tatler,   London.) 


ifh^r       mi 


The  Barbarian  Finds  His  "  Place  in  the  Sun  "  Too  Hot  for  Him. 
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The  God  in  the  Cart 


(AN    UNREHEARSED    EFFECT.) 


{From  Pxinch,  London.) 


Turkey  :  "  I'm  getting  a  bit  fed  up  with  this.    I  shall  kick  soon." 
Austria  :  "  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  lying  down." 
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The  Great  Illusion 


(From  Punch,  London.) 

Kaiser:  "  My  poor  bird,  what  has  happened  to  your  tail  feathers?  " 
German  Eagle:  "Can  you  bear  the  truth,  Sire?" 
Kaiser:  "  If  it's  not  for  publication." 

German  Eagle:  "It's  like  this,  then.     You  told  me  the  British  Hon  was 
contemptible.     Well — he  wasn't!  " 
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(From    Punch,    London.) 


What  Punch  Thinks  Is  Awaiting 
the  Kaiser 
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{From    the    Bystamler,   London.) 


The  Man  Behind  the  Kaiser 
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Nothing  Doing 


(Fro)n  Punch,  London.) 

Imperial  Dachshund:  "  Here  I've  been  sitting  up  and  doing  tricks  fSr  the  best 
part  of  seven  weeks,  and  you  take  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if — 
Uncle  Sam:  "Cut  it  out!  " 
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As  Between  Friends 


'.•Vr, 


(.From   Punch,   London.) 


British  Lion  :  "  Please  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Sam.    You're  not 
the  eagle  I'm  up  against." 


lOBl 


Kultur 


A    CAVALRY       (  /( 

OFFICER  »«VIN6>'  y 

A  WARM   BATKi  i> 


UHLANS  PREPARING    TOAST  FOR  TEA  DURING  AN  ADVANCE 


BROTHER  GENERALS   HAVING    A  puiET  COP  OF 
TEA  AT  THE.  FRONT 


A   NEW    MORTAR   FOR  SENDING 
LUNCHEON  BASKETS  UP  TO  AEROPLANES 


AN  ORDINARY 
PRIVATE  SECUR- 
-INO  A  PHEA- 
SANT. 


CRACKING     NUTS    FOR    THE    OFFICER'S     MESS 


(From    The   Sketch,  London.) 

Making  the  German  Officers'  Mess  a  Success. 

lOS* 


Homers 


(From   The  Sketch,  London.) 

The   Policeman:  "What   have   you   got  there?     Pigeons?" 
The   Englishman    (naturalized):    "  No;  they  vos  singing-birds." 
The  Policeman:  "What  song  do  they  sing?" 
The  Engushman    (naturalized) :   "  Home,  sveet  home." 
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The  New  Year's  Present  That  We 
Are  Wishing  For 


//'•• 


\^'-^^-:\     y 


'"■'.\       \ 

■':;:■••^^  \ 


J  J  :  ;  5     .•    J  /   •         ..^ 
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(From    La    Vie   Partsienne,    Paris.) 


A  Million  English  Soldiers  to  Help  Us  Drive  the  Germans  from 
France  and  Belgium. 
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"His''  Christmas  Sabots 


(Fnim    La    Vie   Pariaienne,    Paris.) 


(The  conspicuous  place  taken  by  children's  stockings  at 
Christmas  time  in  English-speaking  countries  is  usurped  by 
the  youngsters*  shoes  in  France.) 


KWa 


ii 


Sire,  Your  Soup's  Getting  Cold 


99 


(From    La    Vie   Parisienne,   Paris.) 

How  about  that  famous  dinner  that  the  Kaiser  ordered  in  one  of  the  J)ig  Paris 
hotels!     Isn't  the  bill  of  fare  a  trifle  out  of  season  by  this  time? 
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Chaffing  the  French  Censor 

(From    La    Vie    Pariaienne,    Paris.) 


"  At  the  same  instant,  happily,  a  furious  R^llop  resounded  along  the   road  from 
,  and,  full  of  joy,  our  Colonel  cried:    'They  are  the  .'     They  were,  as  a 


matter  of  fact,  the 


"  Despite  this  reinforcement,  it  was  hot  work.     Capt. of  the  Company 

of   the   Regiment   especially   distinguished   himself,    leading   his    men    in    an 

irresistible  charge.     We  lost  men,  but  the  enemy  left  dead  in  the  ruins 

of  the  village  of  ." 


"At  the  end  of  the 


victory 


important  strategic  point 


-.    '  I  am  very  pleased  with  you,'  said  our  General  to  us. 
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The  Under-Study 


(From  Xumcro,  Turin.} 

The  Triple  Alliance  Revised  and  Corrected. 
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A  Substitute  for  Belgian  Blocks 


(From  Suinero,  Turin.) 

A  New  Form  of  Paving  for  French  and  Belgian  Cities. 
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What  Italy  Thinks  of  "Guglielmo" 

(A     SERIES    OF    ITALIAN    POSTCARDS.) 


Himself  to  God  :  "  If  I  were  not 
afraid  of  Thee  I  would  declare 
war  upon  Thee  also!  " 


"  Isn't  there  somebody  else  to 
declare  war  upon?  " 

"There's  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino,  your  Majesty." 


CiUGLiELiVio's  Dream.  The  map 
bears  the  inscription,  "  The  Great 
German  Empire." 


GuGLiELMO  (bearing  the  'Euro- 
pean war):  "Heavens!  It's  be- 
ginning to  get  heavy." 


i 
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You  Can't  Bluff  the  Turk 


tFfom    fiimpUciaaimua,  Munich.) 


"  Will    you    restore    the    capitulations 
immediately?  " 


1 

/^^w^1^>\ 

"  f^       /      '"   £^ 

^ 

Mec^ 

^fc^/l  ^^ 

/"^ 

"  No." 

tS\ 

m- 

f\  m^ 

^^^/ 

%\^^/r  :■ 

i///j. 

/YT^^~^ 

^W/ 

■  \Y^C 

"  Will  you  give  up  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau  immediately?  " 


M      ..  ^ 

/'.O 

|^^>^\ 

vS^ 

^ 

Iplsy 

^=====-==m  i-s^' 

No." 


^ 

/; 

J'^V^ 

x-y^ 

1 

//  t      t^\ 

^ 

"  In   respect   to  the   Dardanelles,   will 
you  immediately  ?"  "With    pleasure!      The    thing    wasn't 

"  No.     And  now  suppose  you  just  put      loaded  at  all!  " 
up  that  revolver." 


The  Mistress  of  the  Sea 


(F'rom   Lustige   Blaetter,  Berlin.) 


{ 


Behold,  O  World,  How  I  Stand  Here!  Look  Out,  Britannia! 
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The  "Prize-Taker" 


{From   Lustioe  Blaettcr,  Berlin.) 


"  How  long  will  you  allow  this  brute  to  tread  on  your  corns?  " 
[The  allusion  is  to  England's  attitude  toward  neutral  shipping.] 
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(From  Lustige  Blaetter,  Berlin.) 


The  Face  at  the  Window 
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Novel  Coastwise  Scenery 


(From  Jugend,  Munich.) 

Since  it  was  given  out  that  the  German  barbarians  were  refusing 
to  fire  on  cathedrals,  England  has  worked  out  a  jolly  little  plan  for 
coast  defense. 
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The  Dancers 


(.From  Luatiffe  Blaetter,  Berlin.) 

How  the  Germans  Conduct  the  English  Ballet. 
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(From  Jugend,  Munich.} 


The  English  Spider 
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The  Jap-Infested  British  Lion 


{From  StmpUcissinivs,  Munich.) 

Goddam !    What  kind  of  fleas  have  I  got  in  my  mane  anyway !  " 
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The  Englishman  and  His  Globe 


(From  SitnpHciaaimus,  Munich.) 

"  Curses !    Blood  is  more  slippery  than  water !  " 
[The  original  was  in  black  and  red  and  vividly  represented  a  dripping  globe.] 
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The  German  Watch  in  Kiao-Chau 


(From  Simplicissimua,  Munich.) 

[A  superb  cartoon  published  before  the  fall  of  the  Gerftian 
stronghold  in  China.] 
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GERMANY  vs.  BELGIUM 

Ca9e  of  the  Secret  Military  Documents  Presented  by  Both  Sides 

[Th«  Belffo-British  plot  alleged  by  Germany  is  thoroughly  aired  in  the 
following  communications.  The  text  of  the  secret  documents,  which,  accord- 
to  the  German  contention,  prove  that  the  Allies  did  not  intend  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality — that  Belgium  herself  conspired  with  England  to  break  It — 
was  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  Government  after  the  German 
occupation  of  Brussels,  and  is  embodied  on  Pages  1105  to  1109  in  the  sub- 
Joined  article,  published  in  behalf  of  Germany  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg. 

The  article,  called  by  Dr.  Dernburg  "  The  Case  of  Belgium."  as  repro- 
duced t>elow,  and  published  between  gray  covers  like  the  Belgian  "  Gray 
Book,"  prompted  publications  in  rejoinder  by  the  Belgian  Legation  at  Wash- 
Ingon.  The  first  of  these,  entitled  "  The  Innocence  of  Belgium."  appears 
on  Page  1110:  it  states  that  the  secret  documents  show  in  their  own  statements 
the  "  clearest  proof  of  the  innocence  of  Belgium."  The  second  Belgian  article, 
headed  "  Why  Belgium  Was  Devastated."  and  appearing  on  Page  1115,  em- 
bodies the  German  proclamations  establishing  military  rule  in  the  violated 
territory. — Rbitok.  J 

"THE    CASE   OF    BELGIUM" 

"In  the  Light  of  Official  Reports  Found  in  the  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Belgian  Government  after  the  Occupation  of  Brussels" 


Remarks    Introductory    to    the    Secret    Documents 

By  Dr.   Bernhard  Dernburg 


HEREWITH  are  published  fac-  ests  there,  whereas  the  British  fleet 
similes  of  papers  found  among  would  safegfuard  their  interests  in  the 
the  documents  of  the  Belgian  north.  Of  this  correspondence  the  mem- 
General  staff  at  Brussels,  re-  bers  of  the  British  Cabinet  remained 
ferring  to  arrangements  between  the  ignorant  until  the  Cabinet  meeting  im- 
English  Military  Attache  and  the  Bel-  mediately  preceding  the  written  state- 
gian  Minister  of  War  regarding  British  ment  by  Great  Britain  on  Aug.  2  that 
intervention  in  Belgium.  in  case  a  German  fleet  attacked  the 
It  will  be  remembered  from  the  French  coast  or  passed  into  the  Channel, 
British  "White  Book"  that  in  November,  England  would  give  all  the  assistance  in 
1912,  a  correspondence  passed  between  her  power,  (British  "White  Papers,"  No. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  French  Min-  148,)  and  it  was  also,  of  course,  con- 
ister  in  London,  in  which  it  was  stated  cealed  from  the  British  public  until  the 
that  British  and  French  military  and  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Aug.  3. 
naval  experts  had  consulted  together  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  conse- 
from  time  to  time  as  to  plans  to  be  fol-  quence  of  this  revelation  the  British 
lowed  in  case  of  war,  and  it  was  stated  Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  John  Bums, 
in  this  correspondence  that  in  accord-  and  two  other  members,  Lord  Morley 
ance  with  such  prearranged  plans  the  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  left  the  British 
French  fleet  would  stay  in  the  Medi-  Cabinet  under  protest;  that  the  leader 
terranean  to  safeguard  the  joint  inter-  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  Mr.  Ramsej 
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Macdonald,  resigned  from  the  leadership 
and  that  Mr,  Arthur  Ponsonby  in  his 
famous  letter  denounced  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  practices. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said  that  time  and  again 
they  had  be6n  assured  that  there  were 
no  obligations  whatsoever  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  come  to  France's  as- 
sistance and  yet  they  found  themselves 
now  so  hopelessly  entangled  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  British  Government 
could  not  back  out. 

The  fact  of  these  consultations,  by 
which,  of  course,  all  the  plans  of  mobil- 
ization of  both  the  British  and  French 
armies  were  disclosed  to  the  two  allies 
and  which  include  the  landing  of  Eng- 
lish troops  in  France,  is  now  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  annexed  documents. 
They  show  that  these  conversations 
were  also  held  with  Belgium,  that  plans 
liad  been  concerted  to  invade  Belgium 
with  an  army  of  100,000  men  by  way  of 
three  French  ports — viz.,  Dunkirk, 
Calais,  and  Boulogne — and  that  the 
British  plans  even  considered  a  landing 
by  way  of  the  Scheldt,  thus  violating 
also  Dutch  neutrality. 

The  documents,  giving  all  the  details 
as  translated  and  showing  that  Bel- 
gian railway  cars  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
named  French  ports  in  order  to  trans- 
port the  British  troops  into  Belgium,  are 
dated  from  1906. 

The  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin,  Baron 
Greindl,  a  well-known  Belgian  patriot, 
protested  to  his  Government.  The  head- 
ing of  his  protest  is  also  given  in  fac- 
simile. In  it  he  said  that  it  was  not 
quite  safe  to  trust  to  the  British  and 
French  to  keep  the  Belgian  neutrality, 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  take  all  measures 
only  against  a  German  infraction  of 
Belgian  neutrality  and  that  the  British 
spirit  was  clearly  shown  by  the  words 
of  Col.  Barnardiston  that  the  Scheldt 
might  be  used  for  transporting  troops 
into  Belgium. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments violently  protested  when  the  plans 
were  made  public  that  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  fortify  the  mouth 
of  the   Scheldt  in    1906.     But   in   1912, 


when  the  Balkan  crisis  became  acute, 
the  British  went  one  step  further.  When 
Col.  Bridges,  in  a  conversation  with  Gen. 
Jungbluth,  the  Chief  of  the  Belgian  Gen- 
eral Staff,  said  that  England  was  ready 
to  strike,  that  160,000  men  were  ready 
to  be  landed  and  that  they  would  land 
them  as  soon  as  any  European  conflict 
should  break  out,  Gen.  Jungbluth  pro- 
tested that  for  such  a  step  the  permis- 
sion of  Belgium  was  necessary.  The 
cool  reply  was  that  the  English  knew 
it,  but  thought  that,  as  Belgium  was  not 
strong  enough  alone  to  protect  herself, 
England  would  land  troops  anyway. 
Gen.  Jungbluth  answered  that  Belgium 
felt  strong  enough  to  protect  herself, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  her  declaration 
to  France,  when  she  offered  to  protect 
Belgium  by  five  army  corps,  as  reported 
in  the  British  "  White  Book."  The  posi- 
tion of  England  was  therefore  that, 
while  in  1906  they  had  already  concerted 
plans  for  a  joint  action,  in  1912  Eng- 
land intended  action  in  any  case,  should 
a  European  conflagration  break  out. 

Now,  it  must  be  recollected  that  as 
early  as  July  28,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
said  to  Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  men- 
tioned in  his  communication  to  Sir  E. 
Goschen :  "  The  situation  was  very 
grave.  While  it  was  restricted  to  the 
issues  at  present  actually  involved,  we 
had  not  thought  of  interfering  in  it.  But 
if  Germany  became  involved  in  it  and 
then  France,  the  issue  might  be  so  great 
that  it  would  involve  all  European  in- 
terests, and  I  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
misled  by  the  friendly  tone  of  our  con- 
versation— which  I  hoped  would  con- 
tinue— into  thinking  that  we  should 
stand  aside."  (British  "  White  Papers," 
No.  89.) 

This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Belgian 
issue  had  not  been  raised  at  all.  It  only 
cam.e  about  by  Sir  Edward  Grey's  notes 
writ+en  on  July  31.  Thus  the  British 
entanglement  with  France,  as  evidenced 
by  the  British  "  White  Book,"  prevented 
England  taking  the  same  attitude  in 
1914  which  she  had  taken  in  1870,  when 
she  made  a  treaty  with  France  as 
against  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  with  Germany  as  against  the  French 
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invasion  of  Belgium.  A  similar  agree- 
ment was  suggested  by  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Aug.  1,  1914, 
as  reported  in  the  English  "  White  Book," 
No.  123,  when  the  former  asked  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  whether  if  Germany  gave  a 
promise  not*  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality 
England  would  engage  to  remain  neutral, 
upon  which  Grey  replied  that  he  could 
/     not  say  that. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  evident,  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  case  of  a  Ger- 
man war,  that  was  sure  to  be  brought 
about  by  Russia's  mobilization  against 
Germany,  England  would  go  to  war 
against  Germany,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  English  assurance  to  that  ef- 
fect has  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  war  party,  which  thereupon  got 
the  upper  hand  and  forced  the  Russian 
Czar  into  the  war,  (see  report  of  Bel- 
gian Charge  d'Affairs  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Brussels,  July  30.) 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  shown  that 
England  meant,  with  or  without  Bel- 
gium's will,  to  land  her  troops,  in  vio- 
lation of  Belgium's  neutrality,  in  Bel- 
gium, irrespective  of  whether  German 
troops  were  marching  through  Belgium 
or  not,  because  no  such  declaration  had 
been  made  in  1912  or  any  time  there- 
after until  Aug.  4  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag. It  is  further  evident  that  as  soon 
as  Russia  mobilized,  Germany  would 
have  to  fight  Russia  as  well  as  France 
and  England,  and  that  in  such  a  fight 
she  was  forced  to  draw  quickly  when 
she  saw  her  enemies  reaching  for  their 
hip  pockets.  And  only  the  prompt  action 
at  Liege  that  put  this  important  rail- 
way centre  commanding  the  railway  con- 
nections to  France  and  Germany  into 
German  hands  prevented  the  English 
landing  and  invading  Belgium. 

The  guilt  of  the  Belgian  Government 
in  this  matter  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
in  making  and  concerting  plans  with  the 
English  and  French  Governments  as  to 
what  steps  to  take  in  case  of  war.  A 
plan  of  the  French  mobilization  was 
found  in  the  same  docket,  and  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  the  conference  be- 
tween  British   and   French   experts   was 


unknown  to  the  British  Military  At- 
tache in  Brussels.  It  is  furthermore  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  French  rail- 
way for  the  shipping  of  British  troops 
from  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne  in- 
to Belgium  in  Belgian  cars  could  have 
been  used  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  authorities.  Secondly,  that  Bel- 
gium did  not  heed  the  advice  of  Baron 
Greindl  and  did  not  try  to  insure  her  in- 
dependence in  the  same  way  by  ap- 
proaching Germany  and  making  a 
similar  contract  with  her.  This  dis- 
poses of  the  contention  that  the  Belgian 
conversation  had  a  purely  defensive 
character  as  against  all  comers.  It  shows 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  inclination, 
which  is  evidenced  also  by  the  placing 
of  all  Belgium's  fortresses  on  the  east- 
ern frontier. 

The  Belgian  people  had  been  told  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  Germany 
demanded  that  the  Belgian  forces  should 
fight  with  the  Germans  against  the 
French  and  the  English,  and  the  truth 
had  become  known  only  three  full 
months  later,  when  the  Belgian  "  Gray 
Book "  was  published.  Then  Belgium 
was  practically  occupied  territory.  While 
Belgium  pretended  neutrality  and 
friendship  toward  Germany,  it  was 
secretly  planning  for  her  defeat  in  a 
war  which  was  considered  unavoidable. 
The  poor  Belgian  people,  however,  must 
suffer  because  of  the  large  ambitions  of 
King  Leopold  of  Congo  fame  and  of  a 
broken-down  diplomacy. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  has  declared 
that  there  was  irrefutable  proof  that  if 
Germany  did  not  march  through  Bel- 
gium, her  enemies  would.  This  proof, 
as  now  being  produced,  is  of  the  strong- 
est character.  So  the  Chancellor  was 
right  in  appealing  to  the  law  of  neces- 
sity, although  he  had  no  regret  that  it 
violated  international  law.  This  law  of 
necessity  has  been  recognized  as  para- 
mount by  nearly  every  prominent  states- 
man, including  Gladstone,  and  by  all 
teachers  of  international  law,  even  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision. Vol.  130,  Page  601,  stating  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  with  China  concern- 
ing Chinese  immigration  into  the  United 
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States:  "It  will  not  be  presumed  that 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lightly  pass  laws  which  are 
in  conflict  with  the  treaties  of  the  coun- 
try, but  that  circumstances  may  arise 
which  would  not  only  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  disregarding  their  stipulations, 
but  demand  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
tiy  that  it  should  do  so,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Unexpected  events  may  call 
for  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  coun- 


try." And  to  strengthen  this  opinion 
another  decision  by  Justice  Curtis,  ren- 
dered in  1908,  may  be  cited,  stating  that, 
'*  while  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most gravity  and  delicacy  to  refuse  to 
execute  a  treaty,  the  power  to  do  so  was 
a  prerogative  of  which  no  country  could 
be  deprived  without  deeply  affecting  its 
independence." 

We  now  let  these  Belgian  documents 
speak  for  themselves. 


Summary  of  the  Secret  Documents 


I.  The  first  document  is  a  report  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Belgian  General  Staff, 
Major  Gen.  Ducarme,  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  reporting  a  series  of  conversations 
which  he  had  had  with  the  Military  At- 
tache of  the  British  Legation,  Lieut.  Col. 
Barnardiston,  in  Brussels.  It  discloses 
that,  as  eai-ly  as  January,  1906,  the  Bel- 
gian Government  was  in  consultation 
with  the  British  Government  over  steps 
to  be  taken  by  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  against  Germany.  A  plan 
had  been  fully  elaborated  for  the  land- 
ing of  two  British  army  corps  in  French 
ports  to  be  transferred  to  the  point  in 
Belgium  necessary  for  operations 
against  the  Germans.  Throughout  the 
conversation  the  British  and  Belgian 
forces  were  spoken  of  as  "  allied 
armies ";  the  British  Military  Attache 
insisted  on  discussing  the  question  of  the 
chief  command;  and  he  urged  the  es- 
tablishment, in  the  meantime,  of  a  Bel- 
gian spy  system  in  Germany. 

II.  When  in  the  year  1912  Lieut.  Col. 
Barnardiston  had  been  succeeded  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Bridges  as  British  Military 
Attache  in  Brussels,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Belgian  General  Staff,  Major  Gen. 
Ducarme,  had  been  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Jungbluth  as  Chief  of  the  Belgian  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  conversations  proceeded 
between  the  two  latter  officials.  That  is 
to  say,  these  were  not  casual  conver- 
sations between  individuals,  but  a  series 
of  official  conversations  between  repre- 
.«entatives  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, in  pursuance  of  a  well-considered 
policy  on  the  part  of  both  Governments. 


III.  The  above  documents  are  given 
additional  significance  by  a  report  made 
in  1911  by  Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Min- 
ister in  Berlin,  to  the  Belgian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  this  representative  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government  in  Berlin  was  familiar 
with  the  plans  above  set  forth  and  pro- 
tested against  them,  asking  why  like 
preparations  had  not  been  made  with 
Germany  to  repel  invasion  by  the  French 
and  English. 

Taken  together,  these  documents  show 
that  the  British  Government  had  the  in- 
tention, in  case  of  a  Franco-German 
war,  of  sending  troops  into  Belgium  im- 
mediately— that  is,  of  doing  the  very 
thing  tvhich,  done  by  Germany,  was  used 
by  England  as  a  pretext  for  declaring 
war  on  Germany. 

They  show  also  that  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment took,  in  agreement  with  the 
English  General  Staff,  military  pre- 
cautions against  a  hypothetical  German 
invasion  of  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Belgian  Government  never  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  take,  in  agreement 
with  the  German  Government,  military 
precautions  against  an  Anglo-French 
invasion  of  Belgium,  though  fully  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
British  Government  to  land  and  dispatch, 
across  French  territory  into  Belgium, 
160,000  troops,  without  asking  Belgium's 
permission,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
European  war.  This  clearjy  demon- 
strates that  the  Belgian  Government  was 
determined  from  the  outset  to  join  Ger- 
many's enemies. 
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DOCUMENT    NO.    1 

Report  of  Gen.  Ducarme,  Chief  of  the  Belgian  General  Staff,  to  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  War 


"  Confidential 
"  Letter  to  the   Minister 
•*  Concerning    the    Confidential    Conver- 
sations. 
"  BRUSSELS,  April  10,  1906. 
"  Mr.  Minister: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you 
briefly  about  the  conversations  which  I 
had  with  Lieut.  Col.  Barnardiston  and 
which  have  already  been  the  subject  of 
my  oral   communications. 

"  The  first  visit  took*  place  in  the 
middle  of  January.  Mr.  Barnardiston 
referred  to  the  anxieties  of  the  General 
Staff  of  his  country  with  regard  to  the 
general  political  situation,  and  because 
of  the  possibility  that  war  may  soon 
break  out.  In  case  Belgium  should  be 
attacked,  the  sending  of  about  100,000 
troops  was  provided  for. 

"  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  asked  me 
how  such  a  measure  would  be  regarded 
by  us.  I  answered  him,  that  from  a 
military  point  of  view  it  could  not  be 
but  favorable,  but  that  this  question  of 
intervention  was  just  as  much  a  matter 
for  the  political  authorities,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  my  duty  to  inform  the 
Minister  of  War  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Barnardiston  answered  that 
his  Minister  in  Brussels  would  speak 
about  it  with  our  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

"  He  proceeded  in  the  following  sense: 
The  landing  of  the  English  troops  would 
take  place  at  the  French  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  so  as  to 
hasten  their  movements  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  entry  of  the  English  into 
Belgium  would  take  place  only  after  the 
violation  of  our  neutrality  by  Germany. 
A  landing  in  Antwerp  would  take  much 
more  time,  because  larger  transports 
would  be  needed,  and  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  safety  would  be  less 
complete. 

"  This  admitted,  there  would  be  sev- 
eral   other  points   to  consider,   such   as 


railway  transportation,  the  question  of 
requisitions  which  the  English  army 
could  make,  the  question  concerning  the 
chief  command  of  the  allied  forces. 

"  He  inquired  whether  our  preparations 
were  sufficient  to  secure  the  defense  of 
the  country  during  the  crossing  and  the 
transportation  of  the  English  troops — 
which  he  estimated  to  last  about  ten 
days. 

"  I  answered  him  that  the  places 
Namur  and  Liege  were  protected  from 
a  coup  de  main  and  that  our  field 
army  of  100,000  men  would  be  capable 
of  intervention  within  four  days. 

"  After  having  expressed  his  full  satis- 
faction with  my  explanations,  my  visitor 
laid  emphasis  on  the  following  facts: 
(1)  That  our  conversation  was  entire- 
ly confidential;  (2)  that  it  was  not  bind- 
on  his  Government;  (3)  that  his  Min- 
ister, the  English  General  Staff,  he  and 
I  were,  up  to  the  present,  the  only  ones* 
informed  about  the  matter;  (4)  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  opinion  of  his 
sovereign  had  been  consulted. 
♦     *     * 

"  In  a  following  discussion  Lieut. ^ Col. 
Barnardiston  assured  me  that  he  had 
never  received  confidential  reports  of 
the  other  Military  Attaches  about  our 
army.  He  then  gave  the  exact  nu- 
merical data  of  the  English  forces;  we 
could   depend   on   it,   that   in   twelve   or 

•This  is  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  entente  with  France  was  arranged. 
The  British  Parliament  and  the  British 
Cabinet  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  English  and  French  naval  experts  were 
consulting  together.  The  British  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  repeate<I- 
ly  assured  the  country  that  Great  Britain's 
hands  were  free.  Yet,  when  the  crisis  came, 
this  quite  unofficial  exchange  of  military 
views  and  plans,  this  mere  gentleman's 
agreement,  revealed  itself,  of  course,  as  a 
binding  obligation.  Nations  do  not  reveal 
their  military  .secrets  to  each  other  except 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  an  alianc« 
is  in  force. 
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thirteen  days  two  army  corps,  four 
cavalry  brigades,  and  two  brigades  of 
horse  infantry  would  be  landed. 

"  He  asked  me  to  study  the  question  of 
the  transport  of  these  forces  to  that  part 
of  the  country  where  they  would  be  use- 
ful, and  he  promised  to  give  me  for  this 
purpose  details  about  the  composition  of 
the  landing  army. 

"  He  reverted  to  the  question  concern- 
ing the  effective  strength  of  our  field 
army,  and  he  emphasized  that  no  detach- 
ments should  be  sent  from  this  army  to 
Namur  and  Liege,  because  these  places 
were  provided  with  garrisons  of  suf- 
ficient strength. 

"  He  asked  me  to  direct  my  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  granting  the  English 
Army  the  advantages  which  the  regu- 
lations concerning  the  military  requi- 
sitions provided  for.  Finally  he  insisted 
upon  the  question  of  the  chief  command. 

"  I  answered  him  that  I  could  say 
nothing  with  reference  to  this  last  point 
and  promised  him  that  I  would  study  the 
other  questions  carefully. 

*  *     * 

"  Later  on  the  English  Military  At- 
tache confirmed  his  former  calculations: 
twelve  days  would  at  least  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  landing  at  the  French 
coast.  It  would  take  a  considerably 
longer  time  (1  to  2^  months)  to  land 
100,000  men  in  Antwerp. 

"  Upon  my  objection  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  await  the  end  of  the  land- 
ing in  order  to  begin  with  the  railway 
transportations,  and  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  proceed  with  these  when  the 
troops  arrived  at  the  coast,  Lieut.  Col. 
Barnardiston  promised  to  give  me  exact 
data  as  to  the  number  of  troops  that 
could  be  landed  daily. 

"  As  regards  the  military  requisitions, 
I  told  my  visitor  that  this  question  could 
be  easily  regulated. 

*  *     * 

"  The  further  the  plans  of  the  English 
General  Staff  progressed,  the  clearer  be- 
came the  details  of  the  problem.  The 
Colonel  assured  me  that  one-half  of  the 
English  Army  could  be  landed  within 
eight  days;  the  rest  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day,  with  the 


exception  of  the  horse  infantry,  which 
could  not  be  counted  upon  until  later. 

"  In  spite  of  this  I  thought  I  had  to 
insist  again  upon  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing the  exact  number  of  the  daily  ship- 
ments, in  order  to  regulate  the  railway 
transportation  for  every  day. 

"  The  English  Military  Attache  con- 
versed with  me  about  several  other 
questions,   namely : 

"  (1)  The  necessity  of  keeping  the 
operations  secret  and  of  demanding 
strict  secrecy  from  the  press; 

"(2)  The  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  giving  one  Belgian  officer 
to  each  English  General  Staff,  one  in- 
terpreter to  each  commanding  officer, 
and  gendarmes  to  each  unit  of  troops, 
in  order  to  assist  the  British  police 
troops. 

*  *     * 

"  In  the  course  of  another  interview 
Lieut.  Col.  Barnardiston  and  I  studied 
the  combined  operations  to  take  place 
in  the  event  of  a  German  offensive  with 
Antwerp  as  its  object  and  under  the 
hypothesis  of  the  German  troops  march- 
ing through  our  country  in  order  to 
reach  the  French  Ardennes. 

"  In  this  question,  the  Colonel  said  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  plan  which  I  had 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  assured  me  also 
of  the  approval  of  Gen.  Grierson,  Chief 
of  the  English  General  Staff. 

"  Other  secondary  questions  which 
were  likewise  settled  had  particular  ref- 
erence to  intermediary  officers,  in- 
terpreters, gendarmes,  maps,  photo- 
graphs of  the  uniforms,  special  copies, 
translated  into  English,  of  some  Belgian 
regulations,  the  regulations  concerning 
the  import  duties  on  English  provisions, 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  of 
the  allied  armies,  &c.  Nothing  was  re- 
solved on  as  regards  the  activity  which 
the  Government  or  the  military  author- 
ities might  exert  on  the  press. 

*  *     * 

"  During  the  final  meetings  which  I 
had  with  the  British  Attache,  he  in- 
formed me  about  the  numbers  'of  troops 
which  would  be  daily  disembarked  at 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Cherbourg.  The 
distance  of  the  last  place,  which  is  neces- 
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sary  for  technical  considerations,  will  in- 
volve a  certain  delay.  The  first  corps 
would  be  disembarked  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  the  second  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Our 
railways  would  carry  out  the  transpor- 
tation so  that  the  arrival  of  the  first 
corps,  either  in  the  direction  of  Brussels- 
Louvain  or  of  Namur-Dinant,  would  be 
assured  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  that  of 
the  second  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

"  I  again,  for  a  last  time,  and  as  em- 
phatically as  I  could,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  hastening  the  sea  transports 
so  that  the  English  troops  could  be  with 
us  between  the  eleventh  ^nd  twelfth  day. 
The  happiest  and  most  favorable  results 
can  be  reached  by  a  convergent  and 
simultaneous  action  of  the  allied  forces. 
But  if  that  co-operation  should  not  take 
place,  the  failure  would  be  most  serious. 
Col.  Barnardiston  assured  me  that  every- 
thing serving  to  this  end  would  be  done. 
*     *     * 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  I 
had  occasion  to  convince  the  British  Mili- 
tary Attache  that  we  were  willing,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  thwart  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  and  not  to  take  refuge  in 
Antwerp  from  the  beginning. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  Barnardiston  on  his  part 
told  me  that,  at  the  time,  he  had  little 
hope  for  any  support  or  intervention  on 
the  part  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time 
he  informed  me  that  his  Government  in- 
tended to  transfer  the  basis  of  the 
British   co^nmissariat  from  the    French 


coast  to  Antwerp  as  soon  as  all  German 
ships  were  swept  off  the  North  Sea. 

*     *     • 

"  In  all  our  conversations  the  Colonel 
regularly  informed  me  about  the  secret 
news  which  he  had  concerning  the  mili- 
tary circumstances  and  the  situation  of 
our  eastern  neighbors,  &c.  At  the 
same  time  he  emphasized  that  Belgium 
was  under  the  imperative  necessity  to 
keep  herself  constantly  informed  of  the 
happenings  in  the  adjoining  Rhinelands. 
I  had  to  admit  that  with  us  the  surveil- 
lance service  abroad  was,  in  times  of 
peace,  not  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Staff,  as  our  legations  had  no 
Military  Attaches.  But  I  was  careful 
not  to  admit  that  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  espionage  service  which  is  prescribed 
in  our  regulations  was  in  working  order 
or  not.  But  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
point  out  this  position  which  places  us 
in  a  state  of  evident  inferiority  to  our 
neighbors,  our  presumable  enemies. 
"  Major  General,  Chief  of  the  General 
,Staff.     (Initials  of  Gen,  Ducarme.) 

"  Note. — When  I  met  Gen.  Grierson  at 
Compiegne,  during  the  manoeuvres  of 
3906,  he  assured  me  the  result  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  English  Army  woulJ 
be  that  the  landing  of  150,000  would  be 
assured  and,  that,  moreover,  they  would 
stand  ready  for  action  in  a  shorter  time 
than  has  been  assumed  above. 

"  Concluded  September,  1906." 
(Initials  of  Gen.  Ducarme.) 


DOCUMENT    NO.    2 

Minutes  of  a  Conference  Between  the  Belgian  Chief  of  the  General 

Staff,  Gen.  Jungbluth,  and  the  British  Military 

Attache,  Lieut.  Col.  Bridges 


(Lieut.  Col.  Barnardiston,  British 
Military  Attache  in  Brussels,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Bridges.  Likewise,  Gen.  Ducarme  was 
succeeded,  as  Chief  of  the  Belgian  Staff, 
by  Gen.  Jungbluth.  A  conversation  be- 
tween Col.  Bridges  and  Gen.  Jungblqth 
was  committed  to  writing,  and  that  writ- 
ing was  also  found  at  the  Belgian  For- 


eign Office.  The  document,  which  is 
dated  April  23  and  is  presumed  to  be- 
long to  the  year  1912,  is  marked  "confi- 
dentielle "  in  the  handwriting  of  Graf 
v.d.  Straaten,  the  Belgian  Foreign  Sec- 
retary.   This  is  the  translation:) 

"  Confidential. 

"The  British  Military  Attache  asked 
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to  see  Gen,  Jungbluth.  The  two  gentle- 
men met  on  April  23. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  Bridges  told  the  General 
that  England  had  at  her  disposal  an 
army  which  could  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent, composed  of  six  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  eight  brigades  of  cavalry — 
together  160,000  troops.  She  has  also 
everything  which  is  necessary  for  her  to 
defend  her  insular  territory.  Everything 
is  ready. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  recent  events  the 
British  Government  would  have  im- 
mediately effected  a  disembarkment  in 
Belgium  (chez  nous)  even  if  we  had  not 
asked  for  assistance. 

"  The  General  objected  that  for  that 
our  consent  was  necessary. 


"  The  Military  Attache  answered  that 
he  knew  this,  but  that — since  we  were 
not  able  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
passing  through  our  country — England 
would  have  landed  her  troops  in  Belgium 
under  all  circumstances  (en  tout  etat  de 
cause). 

"  As  for  the  place  of  landing,  the  Mili- 
tary Attache  did  not  make  a  precise 
statement;  he  said  that  the  coast  was 
rather  long,  but  the  General  knows  that 
Mr.  Bridges,  during  Easter,  has  paid 
daily  visits  to  Zeebrugge  from  Ostend. 

"  The  General  added  that  we  were,  be- 
sides, perfectly  able  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  passing  through." 


DOCUMENT    NO.  3 

Report  of  Baron  Greindl,  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin,  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 


[On  the  23d  of  December,  1911,  Baron 
Greindl,  then  and  for  many  years  Bel- 
gian Minister  in  Berlin,  made  a  report 
to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. There  was  found  in  Brussels  a 
copy  of  this  report.  Although  a  copy,  the 
official  character  of  this  third  document 
found  in  Brussels  is  evident  from  the  of- 
ficial imprint  on  the  paper  on  which  the 
copy  stands.    The  first  page  reads:] 

SECTION 

No 

ENCLOSURE  COPY 

Reply  to  No. 
General  department 

Office    of 

BERLIN,  Dec.  23, 1911. 
Belgian  Legation, 
No.  3,022—1,626. 

Strictly  Confidential. 

What  is  Belgium  to  do  in  case  of  war? 
Mr.  Minister: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
dispatch  of  the  27th  November  last,  P 
without  docket  number,  registration 
number  1,108,     *     *     * 


[Baron  Greindl's  report  is  an  extreme- 
ly long  one.  Extracts  from  it  were  pub- 
lished in  The  North  German  Gazette  of 
Oct.  13.  A  facsimile  has  been  made  of 
the  first  page  only  of  the  document,  be- 
cause of  its  great  length. 

The  writer  reveals  with  great  astute- 
ness the  ulterior  motives  underlying  the 
English  proposal  and  draws  attention  to 
the  danger  of  the  situation  in  which  Bel- 
gium had  become  involved  by  a  one-sided 
partisanship  in  favor  of  the  powers  of 
the  Entente.  In  this  very  detailed  re- 
port, dated  Dec.  23,  1911,  Baron  Greindl 
explains  that  the  plan  of  the  General 
Army  Staff  for  the  defense  of  Belgian 
neutrality  in  a  Franco-German  war  as 
communicated  to  him  only  concerned  the 
question  as  to  what  military  measures 
should  be  adopted  in  case  Germany  vio- 
lated Belgian  neutrality.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  French  attack  on  Germany  through 
Belgium  had,  however,  just  as  much 
probability  in  itself.  The  diplomat  then 
goes  on  in  the  following  mannfir:] 

"  From  the  French  side  danger  threat- 
ens not  only  in  the  south  of  Luxemburg, 
it  threatens  us  on  our  entire  joint  fron- 
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tier.  We  are  not  reduced  to  conjectures 
for  this  assertion.  We  have  positive 
evidence  of  it. 

"  Evidently  the  project  of  an  out- 
flanking movement  from  the  north  forms 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  entente 
cordiale.  If  that  were  not  the  case, 
then  the  plan  of  fortifying  Flushing 
would  not  have  called  forth  such  an  out- 
burst in  Paris  and  London.  The  reason 
why  they  wished  that  the  Scheldt  should 
remain  unfortified  was  hardly  concealed 
by  them.  Their  aim  was  to  be  able  to 
transport  an  English  garrison,  unhind- 
ered, to  Antwerp,  which  means  to  es- 
tablish in  our  country  a  basis  of  oper- 
ation for  an  offensive  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  and 
then  to  make  us  throw  our  lot  in  with 
them,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  for, 
after  the  surrender  of  our  national 
centre  of  refuge,  we  would,  through  our 
own  fault,  renounce  every  possibility  of 
opposing  the  demands  of  our  doubtful 
protectors  after  having  been  so  unwise  as 
to  permit  their  entrance  into  our  coun- 
try. Col.  Barnardiston's  announcements 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
tente cordiale,  which  were  just  as  per- 
fidious as  they  were  naive,  have  shown 
us  plainly  the  true  meaning  of  things. 
When  it  became  evident  that  we  would 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened  by 
the  pretended  danger  of  the  closing  of 


the  Scheldt,  the  plan  was  not  entirely 
abandoned,  but  modified  ip  so  far  as  the 
British  Army  was  not  to  land  on  the  Bel- 
gian coast,  but  at  the  nearest  French 
harbors. 

"  The  revelations  of  Capt.  Faber, 
which  were  denied  as  little  as  the  news- 
paper reports  by  which  they  were  con- 
firmed or  completed  in  several  respects, 
also  testify  to  this.  This  British  Army, 
at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  would  by  no 
means  march  along  our  frontier  to  Long- 
wy  in  order  to  reach  Germany.  It 
would  directly  invade  Belgium  from  the 
northwest.  That  would  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  begin  operations 
immediately,  to  encounter  the  Belgian 
Army  in  a  region  where  we  could  not  de- 
pend on  any  fortress,  in  case  we  wanted 
to  risk  a  battle.  Moreover,  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  occupy  prov- 
inces rich  in  all  kinds  of  resources  and, 
at  any  rate,  to  prevent  our  mobilization 
or  only  to  permit  it  after  we  had  form- 
ally pledged  ourselves  to  carry  on  our 
mobilization  to  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  England  and  her  allies. 

"  It  is  therefore  of  necessity  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  battle  for  the  Belgian 
Army  also  for  that  possibility.  This  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  our  military 
defense  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  case 
of  war  between  Germany  and  France." 


[The  text  of  the  documents  presented  above  is  not  ilisputod  by  the 
Belgian  Government.  Instead  it  is  made  tl.e  basis  of  the  Belgian  reply, 
beginning  on  the  next  page.] 


THE   BELGIAN   BATTLEGROUND 

By  the  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT. 
[From  King  Albert's  Book.] 


THE  heart  of  the  world  should  go  out  to 
the  |>oor  people  of  Belgium.  Without 
being  in  any  respect  a  party  to  the 
controversies  of  the  war,  their  country  has 
been  made  the  battleground  of  the  greatest 
and  in  .<«ome  respects  the  most  destructive 
war  in  history.  Any  movement  to  relieve 
their  distress  has  my  profound  sympathy. 
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[Tlje  following  letter  from  the  Belgian  Legation  at  Washington  certifies 
the  official  character  of  the  documents  presented  below. — Bditoe.] 

LEGATION  DE  BELGIQUE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Jan.  25.  1915. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New   York   Times  Current  History: 

In  accordance  with  the  request,  in  your  letter  of  December  10th 
addressed  to  the  Belgian  Minister,  for  official  documents  published  by  the 
Legation,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  herewith,  by  the  Minister's 
instructions,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Innocence  of  Belgium," 
dealing  with  the  Military  Documents  published  recently  in  The  Nkw  York 
Times. 

I   also   take   this   opportunity   to   transmit   you   a   copy  of  a   pamphlet 
entitled    "  Why    Belgium    Was     Devastated,"    containing   translations   of   the 
German  Proclamations  issued  in  Belgium. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.   Sir, 

Your   obedient   servant, 

JAMES  GUSTAVUS  WHITELBY. 


[BELGIAN   LEGATION   ARTICLE   NO.    1.] 

'INNOCENCE  OF  BELGIUM" 

"  Reply  to  Publication  of  Military  Documents  by  Germany  " 

THE  German  Government  has  at  last  Belgium  would  take  place  only  after  the 

decided  to  publish  the  documents  violation  of  our  (Belgian)  neutrality  by 

which  it  says  were  found  in  Brus-  Germany." 

sels,  and  which  it  claims   prove  It  almost  seems  as  if  Col.  Bamardiston 

that  Belgium  violated  her  neutrality.  had  foreseen  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  documents  The   document   continues    as   follows: 

are  the  clearest  proof  of  the  innocence  "  My  visitor  laid   emphasis  on  the  fol- 

of  Belgium.  lowing  fact:    that  it  (the  conversation) 

Document  No.  1   refers  to  a  conver-  was  not  binding  on  his  Government  *  *  * 

sation  between  Major  Gen.  Ducarme  and  and  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 

the  English  Military  Attache,  Lieut.  Col.  opinion  of  his  Sovereign  had  been  con- 

Barnardiston.  suited."     It  was  thus  clearly  shown  by 

The  English  Military  Attache  went  to  the    British    Military   Attache   that   his 

call  on  the  Belgian  General  and  told  him  communication    was    simply    a    conver- 

of  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Eng-  sation;    it   is,   moreover,   perfectly   well 

lish  General  Staff  in  regard  to  the  gen-  known  that   Military  Attaches  have  no 

eral  political  situation  and  the  possibil-  power  to  make  conventional  agreements. 

ity  of  war.    "  In  case  Belgium  should  be  The  document  further  continues :  "  In 

attacked,  the  sending  of  about  100,000  the  course  of  another  interview,  Lieut, 

troops  was  provided  for."  Col.  Barnardiston  and  I  studied  the  com- 

He     (the    British    Military    Attache)  bined   operations    to   take   place   in   the 

proceeded  in  the  following  terms:  event  of  a  German  offensive,  v^ith  Ant- 

"  The   landing   of   the    British   troops  werp  as   its  object,  and  under   the  hy 

would  take  place  on  the  French  coast,  pothesis  of  the  German  troops  marching 

*     *     *     The  entry  of  the  English  into  through  our  (Belgian)  country,  in  order 
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to  reach  the  French  Ardennes" — an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
versation was  solely  to  prevent  a  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality. 

Document  No.  2  refers  to  a  conver- 
sation between  the  British  Military  At- 
tache and  Gen.  Jungbluth,  in  which  the 
former  said  that  the  British  troops 
would  effect  a  landing  "  even  if  we  (the 
Belgians)  did  not  ask  for  assistance." 
This  is  an  additional  proof  that  no 
agreement  or  convention  had  been  made. 

To  this  the  Belgian  General  replied 
that  "our  (Belgium's)  consent  was 
necessary,"  and  he  added  that  "  we  (the 
Belgians)  were,  moreover,  perfectly  able 
to  prevent  the  Germans  from  passing 
through  Belgium,"  thus  showing  his 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. 

Dr.  6.  Dernburg  claims  that  England 
would  have  sent  troops  into  Belgium  in 
any  event,  even  if  Germany  had  not  in- 
vaded Belgium.  Affirmations  which 
are  not  based  upon  any  evidence  cannot 
destroy  the  text  itself  of  the  documents. 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs  of  England, 
addressed  to  the  British  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium, on  the  7th  of  April,  1913,  the 
British  statesman  declares  in  the  most 
formal  way,  that:  "As  long  as  Bel- 
gium's neutrality  was  not  violated  by 
any  other  power,  we  (the  British)  should 
certainly  not  send  troops  ourselves  into 
their  territory." 

The  full  text  of  this  important  letter 
is  as  follows: 

In  speaking  to  the  Belgian  Minister 
today  I  8ai<l,  speaking  unoffirially,  that  it 
had  boon  brought  to  my  knowledge  that 
there  was  apprehension  In  Belgium  lest 
tve  should  be  the  first  to  violate  Belgian 
neutrality.  I  did  not  think  that  appre- 
hension could  have  come  from  a  British 
source. 

Tl.e  Belgian  Minister  informed  me  that 
there  had  been  talk,  from  a  British  source 
which  he  could  not  name,  of  the  landing 
of  troops  In  Belgium  by  Great  Britain, 
In  order  to  anticipate  a  pos.sible  dispatch 
of  German  troops  through  Belgium  to 
France. 

I  said  that  I  was  sure  that  this  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  the  first  to  vio- 
late the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  I  did 
not  believe  that  any  British  Government 
would   be   the   first   to  do  so,    nor  would 


public  opinion  here  ever  approve  of  It. 
What  we  had  to  consider,  and  it  was  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  question,  was 
what  it  would  be  desirable  and  necessary 
for  us,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  to  do  if  Belgian  neutral- 
ity was  violated  by  any  power.  For  us 
to  be  the  first  to  violate  it  and  to  send 
troops  into  Belgium  would  be  to  give 
Germany,  for  instance.  Justification  for 
sending  troops  into  Belgium  also.  What 
we  desired  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  as  in 
that  of  other  neutral  countries,  was  that 
their  neutrality  should  be  respected,  and, 
as  long  as  It  was  not  violated  by  any 
other  power,  we  would  certainly  not  send 
troops  ourselves  into  their  territory.  I 
am,  &c.,  (Signed)    E.  GREY. 

Document  No.  3  contains,  according 
to  Dr.  B.  Dernburg,  the  personal  views 
of  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin,  but 
it  does  not,  in  any  way,  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  agreement  between  Bel- 
gium and  England  against  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  docu- 
ments constitute  a  proof  of  an  agreement 
between  England  and  Belgium  against 
Germany,  unless  one  accepts  the  idea 
that  Germany  had  a  right  to  violate  Bel- 
gium's neutrality  and  that  all  measures 
taken  as  a  precaution  against  violation 
of  neutrality  must  therefore  have  been 
taken  against  Germany. 

The  documents  contain  merely  con- 
versations between  military  officers  in 
regard  to  a  possible  future  co-operation 
of  their  armies  in  the  event  of  violation 
of  Belgian  territory  by  Germany.  They 
never  even  resulted  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween those  Governments;  Military  At- 
taches have  no  authority  to  make  such 
agreements. 

The  events  that  happened  last  August 
and  the  sudden  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
Germany  show  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  fully  justified  in  fearing  the 
violation  of  Belgian  territory  by  Ger- 
many. It  seems  incredible,  after  what 
has  passed,  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment should  denounce  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  approaching  Belgian  mili- 
tary officers  and  taking  precautions 
against  the  very  thing  which  eventually 
happened. 

If  further  proof  should  be  necessary, 
the  documents  published  in  the  "  Gray 
Book  "  show  as  clearly  as  possible  that, 
when  the  war  broke  out,   Belgium  had 
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no    such    agrreement    with    any    of    the 
powers. 

On  July  24  the  following  letter  was 
sent  by  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  various  Belgian  Legations 
concerned,  with  instructions  to  communi- 
cate the  same  to  the  powers  as  soon  as 
said  Legations  should  have  received  tele- 
graphic orders  to  do  so: 
Mr.  Minister : 

The  international  situation  is  serious ; 
the  eventuality  of  a  conflict  between  sev- 
eral powers  cannot  be  set  aside  from  the 
anxieties  of  the  Government  of  the  King. 
Belgium  has  observed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  the  duties  of  a  neu- 
tral State  which  are  imposed  on  her  by 
the  Treaties  of  April  19,  1839.  These 
duties,  whatever  the  circumstances  may 
be,  will  be  resolutely  fulfilled  by  her. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  powers 
toward  her  has  been  so  often  affirmed 
that  Belgium  has  the  confidence  that  her 
territory  will  be  untouched  by  any  at- 
tack if  hostilities  should  break  out  on  her 
frontiers. 

All  the  necessary  measures  have  never- 
theless been  taken,  in  order  to  assure  the 
observance  of  her  neutrality  •  •  •  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  insist  upon  their 
character  •  •  •  These  measures  are  not 
and  can  not  have  been  inspired  by  a  de- 
sign to  participate  in  an  armed  struggle 
of  the  powersj  nor  by  any  sentiment  of 
defiance  toward  any  one  of  them. 

Belgium  declared  that  she  would  not 
fail  to  fulfill  all  of  her  duties,  that  she 
had  not  a  single  agreement  of  alliance 
with  any  one,  and  that  she  wanted  to 
remain  absolutely  neutral. 

Seven  days  later  the  Belgian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  communicated  to 
the  Belgian  Legations  his  answer  to  the 
question  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
asked  Belgium  in  the  name  of  England: 

"  Mr.  Minister: 

"  The  British  Minister  requested  to 
see  me  very  urgently  and  communicated 
to  me  the  following: 

" '  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  asked  the 
French  and  German  Governments, 
separately,  whether  each  of  them  was 
prepared  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium. 

" '  In  view  of  the  existing  treaties,  I 
am  also  instructed  to  inform  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  presumes  that  Belgium  will 


do  her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neutral' 
ity.' 

"  I  immediately  thanked  Sir  Francis 
Villiers  for  this  communication,  which 
the  Belgian  Government  appreciates  very 
highly,  and  I  added  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  nations,  guarantors  of  our 
independence,  might  be  sure  that  we 
would  neglect  no  effort  to  maintain  our 
neutrality,  and  that  we  were  convinced 
that  the  other  powers,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
cellent relations  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence which  we  have  always  enjoyed 
with  them,  would  observe  and  maintain 
this  neutrality." 

At  the  decisive  moment,  the  attitude 
of  Belgium  was  thus  irreproachable.  She 
was  not  bound  to  any  other  nation;  she 
had  her  hands  free.  She  declared  that 
she  was  ready  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  to  defend  her  neutrality  and 
to  resist  any  aggression  from  whatever 
source,  and  she  added  that,  trusting  in 
her  friendly  relations  with  the  powers, 
she  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  violate  her  neutrality. 

On  Aug.  3,  at  7  A.  M.,  after  having 
received  the  ultimatum  from  Germany, 
Belgium  declared  that  she  refused  to 
repudiate  her  engagements. 

The  next  day,  the  4th  of  August,  at  3 
P.  M.,  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  received  from  Sir  F.  Villiers, 
Minister  of  England  in  Brussels,  the 
following  note : 

BRUSSELS,  Aug.  4,  1914. 
I  am  instructed  to  inform  the  Belgian 
Government  that  if  Germany  exercises 
pressure  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Belgium  to  abandon  her  position  of  a 
neutral  country,  the  Government  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  expects  Belgium  to  re- 
sist by  every  possible  means.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  his  Britannic  Majesty  is  ready, 
in  that  event,  to  join  with  Russia  and 
France,  if  desired  by  Belgium,  to  offer  to 
the  Belgian  Government,  at  once,  com- 
mon action  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  use  of  force  by  Germany  against  Bel- 
gium, and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a 
guarantee  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  the  integrity  of  Belgium  in  the  future. 

England  offered  her  help  but  did  not 
impose  it.  She  did  not  intend  to  send 
troops  into  Belgian  territory  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  She  expressly  sub- 
ordinated her  assistance  to  the  desire  of 
Belgium. 


GERMANY    VS.    BELGIUM 


IMS 


It  was  only  on  the  4th  of  Augrust,  dur- 
ing* the  evening,  after  having  vainly 
hoped  and  waited  for  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Germany,  that  Belgium  called 
England,  France,  and  Russia  to  co- 
operate, as  guarantor  powers,  in  the  de- 
fense of  her  territory. 

In  the  preface  published  by  Dr.  B. 
Dernburg,  with  the  documents,  it  is  said 
that  "  only  the  prompt  action  at  Liege 
that  put  this  important  railway  centre, 
commanding  the  railway  connections  to 
France  and  Germany,  into  German 
hands,  prevented  the  English  landing  and 
invading  Belgium." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 
taking  of  Liege  prevented  the  English 
from  landing  and  invading  Belgium. 
That  statement  is  hardly  a  compliment 
to  the  intelligence  or  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  American  people.  The 
fact  is  that  Liege  was  taken  a  long  time 
before  the  British  troops  landed  at 
Calais,  and  it  is  still  today  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  without  in  the  least  in- 
terfering with  the  arrival  of  British  re- 
inforcements in  France  and  in  the  terri- 
tory still  left  in  the  possession  of  Bel- 
gium. The  fact  is  that  Liege  was  not 
taken  to  prevent  the  British  from  enter- 
ing Belgium,  but  because  it  was  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  German  General  Staff  to 
invade  Belgium  at  once,  to  march  across 
her  territory,  to  crush  the  army  of 
France  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to 
turn  and  attack  the  Russians  on  the 
east. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  here  the  fa- 
mous conversation  held  between  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Mr.  Bethmann-HoUweg,  and  the  German 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  von 
Jagow,  on  the  other  side,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  German 
troops.  These  conversations  prove,  in- 
disputably, the  premeditated  intention  of 
Germany  to  violate  Belgium's  neutrality: 

To  the  request  of  S!r  Edward  Goschen. 
the  English  Ambassador  In  Berlin,  to  be 
allowed  to  know  if  Germany  would  pledge 
herself  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
grium,  the  German  Secretary  of  State  re- 
plied that  "  this  neutrality  had  already 
heon    violated   by   Germany.  "■       Herr    von 


Jagow  went  again  into  the  "  reason*  why 
the  Imperial  Government  had  been  obliged 
to  take  this  step,  namely,  that  they  had 
to  advance  Into  France  by  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
well  ahead  with  their  operations  and  en- 
deavor to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as 
early  as  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  them,  for.  If  they  had  gone 
by  the  more  southern  route,  they  could 
not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of 
the  roads  and  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tresses, to  have  got  through  without 
formidable  opposition  entailing  great  loss 
of  time.  This  loss  of  time  would  mean 
time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  the  bring- 
ing up  of  their  troops  to  the  German  fron- 
tier. Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great 
German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops."  (Of- 
ficial report  of  the  British  Ambassador  In 
Berlin  to  the  British  Government.) 

This  conversation  preceded  by  a  few 
minutes  that  in  which  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, giddy  at  the  sight  of  the  abyss 
into  which  Germany  was  falling,  uttered 
these  celebrated  words :  "Just  for  a  word, 
NEUTRALITY,  a  word  which  in  war 
times  has  been  so  often  disregarded ;  just 
for  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER,  Great  Britain 
is  going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred  nation. 
At  what  price  would  that  compact 
(neutrality)  have  been  kept?  Has  the 
British  Government  thought  of  that?" 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  replied  that  fear  of 
consequences  would  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  excuse  for  breaking  a  solemn  en- 
gagement. (Official  report  of  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  his  Govern- 
ment.) 

Finally,  the  solemn  avowal  of  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Reichstag  on  Aug.  4,  1914,  settles 
this  question  definitely:  "We  are  in  a 
state  of  legitimate  defense.  NECES- 
SITY KNOWS  NO  LAW.  Our  troops 
have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  have 
perhaps  already  penetrated  into  Belgium. 
This  is  against  the  law  of  nations." 

The  truth  is  that  every  step  taken  by 
Germany  was  a  clear  indication  of  her 
intentions  against  Belg^ium.  Her  strategic 
railroads  are  concentrated  on  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  and  her  military  writers, 
von  Bernhardi,  von  Schliefenbach,  and 
von  der  Goltz,  made  no  secret  of  her  plan 
to  carry  on  her  war  by  means  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Belgium's  neutral  country. 
Events  have  shown  how,  long  before  the 
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war,    preparations    had    been    made    to 
carry  this  plan  into  effect. 

Dr.  B.  Dernburg  says  that  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  Belgian  inclination  is 
indicated  by  the  placing  of  all  Belgian 
fortresses  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The 
distinguished  statesman  (apparently 
confused  by  the  ardor  of  discussion)  has 
already  in  another  article,  published  in 
The  Independent  of  Dec.  7,  1914,  placed 
Antwerp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine;  to- 
day he  places  Namur  on  the  German 
frontier,  whereas  that  fortress  is  situ- 
ated near  the  frontier  of  France. 
There  are  three  fortresses  in  Belgium — 
Antwerp,  Liege,  and  Namur.  Antwerp 
is  in  the  north,  Liege  in  the  east,  and 
Namur  in  the  south.  Namur,  being  near 
the  French  frontier,  could  menace  Ger- 
many only  in  case  the  Germans  should 
have  penetrated  about  one-third  of  Bel- 
gium. It  is,  in  fact,  a  fortress  against 
France. 

Nothing  has  been  brought  forward  to 
show  that,  if  Germany  had  not  invaded 
Belgium,  France  or  England  would  have 
done  so.  The  exact  contrary  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  documents. 

Dr.  B.  Dernburg  cites  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
attempts  to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  Ger- 
many's violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
and  to  justify  Germany  by  the  law  of 
necessity.  The  example  chosen  (the 
Chinese  question)  does  not  involve  mas- 
sacres, bombardments,  nor  the  burning  of 


towns.  It  is  not  an  analogous  case.  The 
following  would  be  a  closer  analogy  to 
Germany's  action  in  regard  to  Belgium: 
A  man  pretending  that  he  has  been  at- 
tacked in  the  street  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
claims  that  he  is  justified  in  killing  an 
innocent  person,  if  by  doing  so  he  can 
gain  an  advantage  over  his  adversary. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to 
produce  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
justifying  a  crime  on  the  plea  that  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  culprit  who  committed  it. 

When  a  nation  has  to  resort  to  such 
arguments  to  defend  its  actions  it  must 
realize  that  its  case  is  desperate. 

Germany  has  converted  smiling  and 
peaceful  Belgium  into  a  land  of  sorrow, 
of  mourning,  and  of  ruins.  There  is 
not  a  family  that  does  not  mourn  one  of 
its  dear  ones.  In  the  face  of  the  indig- 
nation which  has  aroused  the  world, 
Germany,  today,  endeavors  to  refute  the 
accusation  which  rises  against  her  from 
so  many  tombs,  and  she  endeavors  to 
throw  upon  the  innocent  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  her  own  crimes. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  course  of 
action  will  win  back  to  Germany  the 
sympathy  which  she  has  lost  throughout 
the  world. 

The  foregoing  documents  show  clearly 
that  Belgium  had  made  no  agreement 
with  England  for  attacking  Germany, 
nor  even  an  agreement  for  British  mili- 
tary defense  of  Belgian  neutrality. 


[Having  replied  to  the  representations  made  in  the  German  indictment 
drawn  hy  Dr.  Dernburg,  the  Belgian  authorities  proceeded  to  compile  a 
pamphlet,  the  contents  of  which  are  reproduced  on  the  following  pages, 
purporting  to  show  from  original  documents  the  manner  of  the  German 
violation  of  Belgium's  neutralized  territory.] 


THE  BIG  AND  THE  GREAT 

By  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 
[From  King  Albert's  Book.] 

THE  Big  and  the  Great 
When  they  to  History's  Judgment  seat 
shall  come, 
Which   will   shine    glorious    in    the    eyes   of 
men, 
Huge  Germany  or  heroic  BELGIUM? 
Which    will    be    hailed    Great,    Wilhelm    or 
ALBERT,   then? 


[The  following  title  and  article  are  reproduced  from  the  second  pamphlet 
referred  to  In  the  letter  from  the  Belgian  Legation  at  Waahlngton  to  Thb 
Nkw  Yobk  Times  Cukrent  Histokt.  appearing  on  Page  1110.— EJditor.I 


[BELGIAN   LEGATION   ARTICLE   NO.    2.] 

"Why  Belgium  Was  Devastated" 

"As  Recorded  in  Proclamations  of  the  German  Commanders  in  Belgium" 


"  Necessity  knows  no  law." 

— BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 
"  The  wrong   that  we  are  committing 
we  will  endeavor  to  repair  as  soon  as  our 
military  goal  has  been  reached." 

—BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  PROCLAMATION 
TO  THE   MUNICIPAL  AUTHOR- 
ITIES OF  THE  CITY  OF  LIEGE. 
Aug.  22,  1914. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town   of   An- 
denne,  after  having  declared  their  peace- 
ful intentions,  have  made  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  our  troops. 

It  is  with  my  consent  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  ordered  the  whole 
town  to  be  burned  and  that  about  one 
hundred  people  have  been  shot. 

I  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  City  of  Liege,  so  that  citizens  of 
Liege  may  realize  the  fate  with  which 
they  are  menaced  if  they  adopt  a  similar 
attitude. 
The  General  Commanding  in  Chief. 

(Signed)     VON  BUELOW. 
NOTICE   POSTED   AT   NAMUR,  AU- 
GUST THE  25TH,  1914. 

(1)  French  and  Belgian  soldiers 
must  be  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war 
at  the  prison  before  4  o'clock.  Citizens 
who  do  not  obey  will  be  condemned  to 
enforced  labor  for  life  in  Germany. 

A  rigorous  inspection  of  houses  will 
begin  at  U  o'clock.  Every  soldier  found 
will  be  immediately  shot. 

(2)  Arms,  powder,  dynamite,  must 
be  surrendered  at  4  o'clock.  Penalty: 
death  by  shooting. 

The     citizens     who     know     where     a 


store  of  arms  is  located  must  inform  the 
Burgomaster,  under  penalty  of  enforced 
labor  for  life. 

(3)  Each  street  will  be  occupied  by 
a  German  guard  who  will  take  ten  hos- 
tages in  each  street,  whom  they  will 
keep  in  custody. 

If  any  outrage  is  committted  in  the 
street,  the  ten  hostages  will  be  shot. 

(4)  Doors  must  not  be  locked,  and  at 
night  after  8  o'clock  three  windows 
must  be  lighted  in  each  house. 

(5)  It  is  forbidden  to  remain  in  the 
street  after  8  o'clock.  The  people  of 
Namur  must  understand  that  there  is 
no  greater  nor  more  horrible  crime  than 
to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  city 
and  the  life  of  its  inhabitants  by  attacks 
upon  the  German  Army. 

The  Commandant  of  the  City. 
(Signed)      VON    BUELOW. 
Namur,  25th  of   August,   1914.     (Im- 
primerie  Chantraine.) 

LETTER  ADDRESSED   ON  AUG.  27, 
1914,  BY  LIEUT.  GEN.  VON  NIE- 
BER    TO    THE    BURGOMASTER 
OF  WAVRE. 
On   Aug.   22,   1914,  the  General  com- 
manding  the    Second    Army,    Herr    von 
Billow,     imposed     upon     the     City     of 
Wavre    a    war    levy    of    three    million 
francs,  to  be  paid  before  Sept.  1,  as  ex- 
piation   for    its    unqualifiable    behavior 
(contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
usages    of   war)    in    making   a   surprise 
attack  on  the  German  troops. 

The  General  in  command  of  the  Sec- 
ond Army  has  just  given  to  the  General 
commanding  this  station  of  the  Second 
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Army  the  order  to  send  in  without  de- 
lay, this  contribution  which  it  should  pay 
on  account  of  its  conduct. 

I  order  and  command  you  to  give  to 
the  bearer  of  the  present  letter  the  two 
first  installments,  that  is  to  say,  two 
million  francs  in  gold. 

Furthermore,  I  require  that  you  give 
the  bearer  a  letter,  duly  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  city,  stating  that  the  bal- 
ance, that  is  to  say,  one  million  francs, 
will  be  paid,  without  fail,  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  city  to  the 
fact  that  in  no  case  can  it  count  on  fur- 
ther delay,  as  the  civil  population  of 
the  city  has  put  itself  outside  the  law  of 
nations  by  firing  on  the  German  sol- 
diers. 

The  City  of  Wavre  will  be  burned  and 
destroyed  if  the  levy  is  not  paid  in  due 
time,  without  regard  for  any  one;  the 
innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

PROCLAMATION   POSTED   AT   GRI- 

VEGNEE,  Sept.  8,  1914. 
Commune  of  Grivegnee. 
Very  Important  Notice. 

The  Major  Commandant  Dieckmann, 
at  the  Chateau  des  Bruyeres,  requests 
me  to  bring  the  following  statement  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants: 

Dieckmann  Battalion, 
Chateau  des  Bruyeres,  Sept.  6,  1914. 
Present   at   the   discussion: 

(1)  The  Cure  Fryns  of  Bois  de  Breux. 

(2)  The  Cure  Franssen  of  Beyne. 

(3)  The  Cure  Lepropres  of  Heusay. 

(4)  The  Cure  Paquay  of  Grivegnee. 

(5)  The     Burgomaster     Dejardin     of 

Beyne. 

(6)  The     Burgomaster     Hodeige     of 

Grivegnee. 

(7)  Major   Dieckmann. 

(8)  Lieut.   R.   Reil. 

Major  Dieckmann  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  present  the  fol- 
lowing orders: 
"(1)   Before    the    6th    of    September, 
1914,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all 
arms,   munitions,    explosives,    and    fire- 
works which   are   still   in   the   hands  of 
the  citizens  must  be  surrendered  at  the 
Chateau  des  Bruyeres.     Those    who    do 
not   obey   will  render   themselves   liable 


to  the  death  penalty.  They  will  be  shot 
on  the  spot,  or  given  military  execution, 
unless  they  can  prove  their  innocence. 

"(2)  All  inhabitants  of  houses  in 
Beyne-Heusay,  Grivegnee,  Bois  de  Greux, 
and  Fleron  must  remain  at  home  after 
sunset,  (at  present  7  o'clock  P.  M., 
German  time.)  The  aforesaid  houses 
must  be  lighted  as  long  as  any  one  re- 
mains up.  The  entrance  door  must  be 
shut.  Those  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  expose  themselves  to  severe 
penalties.  Any  resistance  to  these  orders 
will  be  followed  by  sentence  of  death. 

"(3)  The  Commandant  should  meet 
no  opposition  whatever  in  these  domi- 
ciliary visits.  Each  inhabitant  must 
open  all  the  rooms  of  his  house  without 
even  a  summons.  Whoever  makes  any 
opposition  will  be  severely  punished. 

"(4)  Beginning  Sept.  7,  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  will  permit  the  houses 
of  Beyne-Heusay,  Grivegnee,  Bois  de 
Breux,  to  be  occupied  by  persons  for- 
merly dwelling  in  them  as  long  as  no 
formal  prohibition  to  frequent  these 
places  shall  have  been  issued  against  the 
inhabitants  above  referred  to. 

"(5)  In  order  to  be  sure  that  this 
permission  is  not  abused,  the  Burgomas- 
ters of  Beyne-Heusay  and  of  Grivegnee 
shall  immediately  draw  up  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  shall  be  held  as  hostages,  at 
the  fort  of  Fleron,  in  twenty-four-hour 
shifts ;  on  Sept.  6,  for  the  first  time,  from 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  midday, 
Sept.  7. 

"  The  life  of  these  hostages  will  depend 
upon  the  population  of  the  aforesaid 
communes  remaining  pacific  under  all 
circumstances. 

"  During  the  night  it  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  make  any  luminous  signal 
whatever.  The  circulation  of  bicycles 
is  only  allowed  from  7  A.  M.  until  5 
P.   M.,  German  time. 

"(6)  I  will  designate  from  the  lists 
submitted  to  me  the  persons  who  will  be 
detained  as  hostages  from  noon  of  one 
day  to  noon  of  the  next  day.  If  the  sub- 
stitute does  not  arrive  in  time,  the  host- 
age will  remain  another  twenty-four 
hours.  After  this  second  period  of 
twenty-four   hours,    the    hostage   incurs 
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the  penalty  of  death  if  the  substitution 
ia  not  made. 

"(7)  Hostages  will  be  chosen,  pri- 
marily, from  among  priests,  Burgomas- 
ters, and  other  members  of  the  civic 
administration. 

"(8)  I  demand  that  all  civilians  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  especially  in  Beyne- 
Heusay,  Fleron,  Bois  de  Breux,  and 
Grivegnee,  shall  show  deference  toward 
the  German  officers  by  taking  off  their 
hats  and  by  carrying  the  hand  to  the 
head  in  military  salute.  In  case  of 
doubt,  every  German  soldier  must  be 
saluted.  If  any  one  refuses  to  do  so,  he 
must  expect  the  German  soldiers  to  make 
themselves  respected  by  any  means  they 
may  select. 

"(9)  The  German  soldiers  have  the 
right  to  visit  any  wagon  or  package 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Any  opposition  will 
be  severely  punished. 

"(10)  Any  one  knowing  of  the  loca- 
tion of  a  store  of  more  than  one  hundred 
litres  of  petroleum,  benzine,  benzol,  or 
other  similar  liquids  in  the  aforesaid 
communes,  and  who  does  not  report  same 
to  the  m,ilitary  comm,ander  on  the  spot, 
incurs  the  penalty  of  death,  provided 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  quantity  and 
the  location  of  the  store.  Quantities  of 
100   litres  are  alone  referred   to. 

"  (11)  Any  one  who  does  not  instantly 
obey  the  command  of  '  hands  up '  be- 
comes guilty  (sic)   of  the  death  penalty. 

"  (12)  The  entrance  to  the  Chateau 
des  Bruyeres  and  to  the  park  is  prohib- 
ited under  the  penalty  of  death  from 
dark  till  dawn,  (6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M., 
German  time,)  to  all  who  are  not  sol- 
diers of  the  CJerman  Army. 

"(13)  During  daytime  entrance  to 
the  Chateau  des  Bruyeres  is  allowed 
only  by  the  northeast  entrance,  where 
there  is  a  guard,  and  only  to  the  people 
to  whom  cards  of  admission  have  been 
given.  Any  gathering  near  the  guard  is 
prohibited  in  the  interest  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"(14)  Any  one  who  by  spreading  false 
news  prejudicial  to  the  morale  of  the 
German  troops  or  who  by  any  means 
tries  to  take  measures  against  the  Ger- 


man Army  renders  himself  a  suspect 
and  incurs  the  risk  of  being  shot  im- 
mediately. 

"(15)  Whereas  by  the  above  regula- 
tions the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fortress  are  threatened  with  severe 
penalties  if  they  violate  these  regulations 
in  any  way,  on  the  other  hand  these 
same  inhabitants,  if  they  remain  peace- 
ful, may  rely  upon  the  most  benevolent 
protection  and  help  on  all  occasions  when 
wrong  is  done  them. 

"(16)  The  requisition  of  cattle  in 
specified  quantities  will  take  place  daily 
from  10  A.  M.  until  noon  and  from  2  P. 
M.  to  3  P.  M.  at  the  Chateau  des  Bruy- 
eres before  the  Cattle  Commission. 

"(17)  Any  one  who  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  insignia  of  the  Swiss  (Red 
Cross)  Convention  harms,  or  even  tries 
to  harm,  the  German  Army  and  is  dis- 
covered shall  be  hung." 

(Signed)     DIECKMANN, 

Major  in  Command. 
Grivegnee,  Sept.  8,  1914. 
For  certified  copy:  The  Burgomaster, 
(Signed)     VICTOR   HODEIGE. 

SUMMONS  TO  CAPITULATE. 
Sept.  4,  1914. 
To  the  Commander  of  Termonde  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  Burgo- 
master of  Termonde: 
The  Germans  have  taken  Termonde. 
We  have  placed  the  heaviest  siege  ar- 
tillery all  around  the  town.  Still,  at 
the  present  time,  one  dares  shoot  from 
houses  upon  German  soldiers.  The 
town  and  the  fortress  are  summoned 
to  hoist  immediately  the  white  flag  and 
to  stop  fighting.  If  you  do  not  yield 
to  this  summons  immediately  the  town 
will  be  razed  to  the  ground  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment. All  the  armed  forces  of 
Termonde  will  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms  at  the  Porte  de  Bruxelles 
(Brussels  Gate)  at  the  south  exit  from 
Termonde.  Arms  held  by  the  inhab- 
itants will  be  deposited  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  place. 

The    General    Commanding    the    Ger- 
man Forces  Before  Termonde, 

(Signed)    VON   BOEHN. 
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PROCLAMATION  POSTED  IN  BRUS- 
SELS   SEPT.   25,   1914. 

General    Government    in    Belgium. 

It  has  happened  recently  in  some 
places  which  are  not  at  the  present 
time  occupied  by  strong  forces  of  Ger- 
man troops,  military  convoys  or  patrol- 
ling parties  have  been  attacked  by  sur- 
prise by  the  inhabitants. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  fact  that  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  in 
which  such  attacks  have  taken  place 
and  that  they  must  expect  their  pun- 
ishment as  soon  as  German  troops  pass 
near  by. 

The  Governor  General  of  Belgium, 
(Signed)  BARON  VON  DER  GOLTZ, 
Field   Marshal. 

Brussels,  25th  September, 

NOTICE     POSTED     AT     BRUSSELS 

OCT.  5,  1914,  AND  PRESUMABLY 

Pkv/vM    MOST    OF    THE    COMMUNES 

Yt.^  COUNTRY. 
Commune  of  Griv.^f  gept.  25  the  rail- 
Very  Important  Notice,     ^ere  destroyed 
The   Major   Comman^^^.j^   jj^g 

at  the   Chateau  j^-  .  ,  '    ,.■       j 

,    .        .,   Che  two  above-mentioned 

fh    kj^^'  morning  of  Sept.  30  had 

^,.^-give  an  account  and  to  furnish  hos- 
tages. 

In  the  future  the  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  place  where  such  things 
happen  (no  matter  whether  or  not  they 
are  accomplices)  will  be  punished  with- 
out mercy. 

To  this  end  hostages  have  been  taken 
from  all  places  in  the  vicinity  of  rail- 
road lines  menaced  by  such  attacks,  and 
at  the  first  attempt  to  destroy  the  rail- 
road tracks  or  the  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone wires  they  will  be  immediately 
shot. 

Furthermore,  all  troops  in  charge  of 
the  protection  of  the  railroad  lines  have 
received  orders  to  shoot  any  person  ap- 
proaching in  a  suspicious  manner  the 
railroad  tracks  or  the  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone  lines. 

The  Governor  General  of  Belgium, 
(Signed)  BARON  VON  DER  GOLTZ, 
Field  Marshal. 


NOTICE     POSTED     AT     BRUSSELS, 
NOV.  1,  1914. 

A  legally  constituted  court-martial 
has  pronounced,  the  28th  of  October, 
1914,  the  following  condemnations: 

"  (1)  Upon  Policeman  de  Ryckere  for 
attacking,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal 
functions,  an  agent  vested  with  German 
authority,  for  willfully  inflicting  bodily 
injury  on  two  occasions  in  concert  with 
other  persons,  for  facilitating  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner  on  one  occasion,  and  for 
attacking  a  German  soldier — Five  years' 
imprisonment. 

"  (2)  Upon  Policeman  Seghers  for  at- 
tacking, in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  func- 
tions, an  agent  vested  with  German  au- 
thority, for  willfully  inflicting  bodily  in- 
jury upon  said  German  agent,  and  for 
facilitating  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
(all  these  offenses  constituting  a  single 
act) — Three  years'  imprisonment." 

These  sentences  have  been  confirmed 
by  Gov.  Gen.  Baron  vo^  der  Goltz  on 
Oct.  31,  1914. 

The  City  of  Brussels,  excluding  sub- 
urbs, has  been  punished  for  the  crime 
committed  by  its  policeman  de  Ryckere 
against  a  German  soldier  by  an  addi- 
tional fine  of  5,000,000  francs. 

The    Governor    of    Brussels, 

(Signed)    VARON   VON   LUETWITZ, 

Brussels,  Nov.  1,   1914.         General. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SIXTH  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  BELGIUM  COM- 
MISSION OF  INQUIRY. 

After  such  proclamations,  who  will 
be  surprised  at  the  murders,  burnings, 
pillage,  and  destruction  committed  by  the 
German  Army  wherever  they  have  met 
with  resistance? 

If  a  German  corps  or  patrolling  party 
is  received  at  the  entrance  to  a  village 
by  a  volley  from  soldiers  of  the  regular 
troops  who  are  afterward  forced  to  re- 
tire the  whole  population  is  held  re- 
sponsible. The  civilians  are  accused  of 
having  fired  or  having  co-operated  in 
the  defense  and,  without  inquiry,  the  place 
is  given  over  to  pillage  and  flames,  and 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  massacred. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  al- 
ready mentioned  these  facts  in  its  re- 
port of  Sept.  10,  (third  report.) 
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The  facts  which  have  been  gathered 
since  then  have  confirmed  its  conclu- 
sions. 

The  odious  acts  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
a  general  character,  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  whole  German 
Army.  It  is  simply  the  application  of 
a  preconceived  system — the  carrying 
out  of  instructions — which  has  made  of 
the  enemy's  troops  in  Belgium  "  a 
horde  of  barbarians  and  a  band  of  in- 
cendiaries." 

The  reports  which  the  commission  has 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  up 
to  the  present,  Mr.  Minister,  concern 
especially  events  of  which  the  towns  of 
Aerschot    and    Louvain    and    the    com- 


munes in  the  Provinces  of  Antwerp  and 
Brabant  have  been  the  theatre.  New 
reports  will  be  sent  you  shortly  which 
will  permit  you  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  gravity  of  acts  committed  by  the  in- 
vaders in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  the  Provinces  of  Liege,  Na- 
mur,  Hainault,  and   Flanders. 

The  President, 
(Signed)   COOREMAN. 

The  Vice  President, 
(Signed)   COUNT    GOBLET    D'AL- 
VIELLA. 

The   Secretaries, 
(Signed)     CHEVALIER    ERNEST    D^ 

BUNSWYCK, 
(Signed)   ORTS. 


"FROM    THE    BODY    OF    THIS 
DEATH " 

By   SIDNEY   LOW. 
[Prom   King   Albert's   Book.] 

SHE  Is  not  dead  !     Although  the  spoiler's 
hand 
Lies   heavy   as   deatli    upon    her;    though 
the  smart 
Of  his  accursed  steel  is  at  her  heart. 
And    scarred    upon    her    breast    his   shameful 

brand : 
Though   yet   the  torches  of  the  vandal  band 
Smoke  on   her   ruined    fields,    her   trampled 

bones. 
Her  ravaged   homes  and  desolated   fanes. 
She  is  not  dead   but  sleeping,   that  wronged 
land. 

O  little  nation,  valorous  and  free. 

Thou  Shalt  o"erlive  the  terror  and  the  pain: 
Call  back  thy  scattered  children  unto  thee. 

Strong  with  the   memory  of  their   brothers 
slain. 
And  rise  from  out  thy  charnel-house,  to  be 

Thine  own  Immortal,  radiant  self  again. 


"A  Scrap  of  Paper" 

Recent  Versions  of  the  German  Chancellor's  Reference  to  the  Belgian 
Treaty  of  Neutrality* 

By  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


I. 


GENERAL  FIELD  HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF  THE  GERMAN 
ARMIES  IN  FRANCE,  via  Ber- 
lin and  London,  Jan.  24. — "  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  my  phrase,  *  a 
scrap  of  paper,'  which  I  used  in  my  last 
conversation  with  the  British  Ambassador 
in  reference  to  the  Belgian  neutrality 
treaty,  should  have  caused  such  an  un- 
favorable impression  in  the  United 
States.  The  expression  was  used  in  quite 
another  connection  and  the  meaning  im- 
plied in  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  report  and 


•The  report  of  Sir  Eward  Goschen,  British 
Ambassador  to  Berlin,  on  tlie  severance  of 
diplomatic  connections  between  England  and 
Germany,  was  published  by  the  British  For- 
eign Office  as  a  "  White  Paper  "  on  Aug.  27, 
1914.  Sir  Edward  said  that  in  pursuance  of 
Instructions  from  Downing  Street,  he  went 
on  Aug.  3  to  see  Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Minister,  and  asl<ed  if  Germany 
would  pi'omise  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality. 
Herr  von  Jagow  replied  that  it  was  too  late, 
as  German  troops  had  already  crossed  the 
Belgian  border,  and  explained  the  military 
necessity  of  this  step. 

After  remonstrance.  Sir  Edward  withdrew, 
but  made  another  visit  the  same  afternoon 
and  warned  von  Jagow  that  unless  the  Ger- 
man Government  at  once  withdrew  its  troops 
from  Belgian  soil  he  must  demand  his  pass- 
ports. Herr  von  Jagow  repeated  that  with- 
drawal was  impossible ;  and,  seeing  that  war 
was  now  certain,  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  the  failure  of  the  policy  by  which  he  and 
the  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
had  been  trying  to  get  into  more  friendly 
relations  with  England  and  through  her  with 
France. 

The  Ambassador,  after  mutual  expressions 
of  personal  regard,  withdrew  and  visited  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who,  according  to  Sir 
Edward's  story,    "  began  a  harangue,   which 


the  turn  given  to  it  in  the  biased  com- 
ment of  our  enemies  are  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  this  impression." 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Theobald  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor,  and  the  conversation  with  a 
representative  of  The  Associated  Press 
occurred  at  the  German  Army  Field 
Headquarters,  in  a  town  of  Northern 
France,  and  in  a  villa  serving  as  the 
office  and  dwelling  for  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  for  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  and  for  the  members 


lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  Just  for  a 
w  ord,  '  neutrality  '—a  word  which  in  war  was 
so  often  disregarded— just  for  a  scrap  of 
paper.  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make  war 
on  a  kindred  nation.  The  policy  to  which  he 
had-  devoted  himself  had  tumbled  like  a 
house  of  cards.  What  Great  Britain  had 
done  was  unthinkable— it  was  like  striking  a 
man  in  the  back  when  he  was  fighting  for 
his   life  against   two   assailants." 

Sir  Edward  said  that  he  protested  strongly 
against  this  and  told  the  Chancellor  that, 
while  an  advance  through  Belgium  might  be 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  Germany,  the 
defense  of  Belgian  neutrality,  in  compliance 
with  her  solemn  engagement,  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  the  honor  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  Chancellor  said,"  Sir  Edward  con- 
tinued :  "  '  But  at  what  a  price  will  that 
compact  have  been  kept !  Has  the  British 
Government  thought  of  that?  '  I  hinted  to 
his  Excellency  as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear 
of  consequences  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  excuse  for  breaking  a  solemn  engagement. 
But  his  Excellency  was  so  excited,  so  little 
disposed  to  hear  reason,  so  evidently  over- 
come by  the  news  of  our  action,  that  I  re- 
frained from  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
further   argument." 
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H.    I.    M.    AUGUSTA    VICTORIA 

The    Most    Recent    Photograph    of  the   German  Empreti. 

(Pkoto   from   Amtrican   Pr*»»   Aaaoeiation.} 


A     WAR-TIME    PICTURE    OF    THE    KAISER 

The  Effects  of  the  Stress  of  War  Are  Noticeab4e  in  This  Photograph  of 

the    War   Lord,   Taken  in   His   Winter  Campaign   Uniform. 

(Photo  from   Underwood  d   Underwood.) 
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of    the    diplomatic    suite    accompanying 
Emperor  William  afield. 

The  Chancellor  apparently  had  not  rel- 
ished the  subject  until  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  extent  to  which  the  phrase 
had  been  used  in  discussion  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war.  He  then  volun- 
teered to  give  an  explanation  of  his 
meaning,  which  in  substance  was  that 
he  had  spoken  of  the  treaty  not  as  "  a 
scrap  of  paper "  for  Germany,  but  as 
an  instrument  which  had  become  obso- 
lete through  Belgium's  forfeiture  of  its 
neutrality,  and  that  Great  Britain  had 
quite  other  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
war,  compared  with  which  the  neutral- 
ity treaty  appeared  to  have  only  the 
value  of  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  My  conversation  with  Sir  Edward 
Goschen,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  oc- 
curred Aug.  4.  I  had  just  declared  in 
the  Reichstag  that  only  dire  necessity 
and  only  the  struggle  for  existence  com- 
pelled Germany  to  march  through  Bel- 
gium, but  that  Germany  was  ready  to 
make  compensation  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted. 

"When  I  spoke  I  already  had  certain 
indications,  but  no  absolute  proof  upon 
which  to  base  a  public  accusation,  that 
Belgium  long  before  had  abandoned  its 
neutrality  in  its  relations  with  England. 
Nevertheless,  I  took  Germany's  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  neutral  State  so 
seriously  that  I  spoke  frankly  of  the 
wrong  committed  by  Germany. 

"  What  was  the  British  attitude  on 
the  same  question?"  continued  the 
Chancellor.  "  The  day  before  my  con- 
versation with  Ambassador  Goschen,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  delivered  his  well- 
known  speech  in  Parliament,  in  which, 
while  he  had  not  stated  expressly  that 
England  would  take  part  in  the  war, 
he  had  left  the  matter  in  little  doubt. 

"  One  needs  only  to  read  this  speech 
through  carefully  to  learn  the  reason  for 
England's  intervention  in  the  war.  Amid 
all  his  beautiful  phrases  about  England's 
honor  and  England's  obligations  we  find 
it  over  and  over  again  expressed  that 
England's  interests — its  own  interests — 
call  for  participation  in  the  war,  for  it 


is  not  in  England's  interests  that  a  vic- 
torious and  therefore  stronger  Ger- 
many should  emerge  from  the  war. 

"  This  old  principle  of  England  policy 
— to  take  as  the  sole  criterion  of  its 
actions  its  private  interests  regardless 
of  right,  reason,  or  considerations  of 
humanity — is  expressed  in  that  speech 
of  Gladstone's  in  1870  on  Belgian  neu- 
trality, from  which  Sir  Edward  quoted. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  then  declared  that  he 
was  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  guarantee  is  binding  on  every  party 
thereto,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
particular  position  in  which  it  may  find 
itself  at  a  time  when  the  occasion  for 
action  on  the  guarantee  arrives;  and  he 
referred  to  such  English  statesmen  as 
Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  as  supporters 
of  his  views. 

"  England  drew  the  sword,"  continued 
the  Chancellor,  "  only  because  it  be- 
lieved its  own  interests  demanded  it. 
Just  for  Belgian  neutrality  it  would 
never  have  entered  the  war. 

"  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  told 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  in  that  last  inter- 
view, when  we  sat  down  to  talk  the 
matter  over  privately  as  man  to  man, 
that  among  the  reasons  which  had  im- 
pelled England  to  go  into  the  war  the 
Belgian  neutrality  treaty  had  for  her 
only  the  value  of  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  I  may  have  been  a  bit  excited  and 
aroused,"  said  the  Chancellor.  "  Who 
would  not  have  been  at  seeing  the  hopes 
and  the  work  of  the  whole  period  of 
my  Chancellorship  going  for  nought?  I 
recalled  to  the  Ambassador  my  efforts 
for  years  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing between  England  and  Germany;  an 
understanding  which,  I  reminded  him, 
would  have  made  a  general  European 
war  impossible,  and  which  absolutely 
would  have  guaranteed  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

"  Such  an  understanding,"  the  Chan- 
cellor interjected  parenthetically,  "would 
have  formed  the  basis  on  which  we  could 
have  approached  the  United  States  as  a 
third    partner;    but    England    had    not 
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taken  up  this  plan,  and  through  its  entry 
into  the  war  had  destroyed  forever  the 
hope  of  its  fulfillment. 

"  In  comparison  with  such  momentous 
consequences  was  the  treaty  not  a  scrap 
of  paper  ?  England  ought  really  to  cease 
harping  on  this  theme  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality," said  the  Chancellor.  "  Docu- 
ments on  the  Anglo-Belgian  military 
agreement  which  we  have  found  in  the 
meantime  show  plainly  enough  how  Eng- 
land regarded  this  neutrality.  As  you 
know,  we  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Office  documents  which 
showed  that  England  in  1911  was  deter- 
mined to  throw  troops  into  Belgium 
without  the  assent  of  the  Belgian-  Gov- 
ernment if  war  had  then  broken  out — in 
ether  words,  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
for  which,  with  all  the  pathos  of  vir- 
tuous indignation,  it  now  reproaches 
Germany. 

"  In  some  later  dispatch  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  I  believe,  informed  Belgium  that 
he  did  not  believe  England  would  take 
such  a  step  because  he  did  not  think 
English  public  opinion  would  justify  that 
action.  And  still  people  in  the  United 
States  wonder  that  I  characterized  as  a 
scrap  of  paper  the  treaty  whose  observ- 
ance, according  to  responsible  British 
statesmen,  should  be  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  British  public  opinion — a 
treaty  which  England  itself  had  long 
since  undermined  with  its  military 
agreements  with  Belgium! 

"  Remember,  too,  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  expressly  refused  to  assure  us  of 
England's  neutrality  even  in  the  event 
that  Germany  respected  Belgian  neu- 
trality. 

"  I  can  understand,  therefore,  the  Eng- 
lish displeasure  at  my  characterization 
of  the  Treaty  of  1839  as  a  scrap  of  paper, 
for  this  scrap  of  paper  was  for  England 
extremely  valuable,  furnishing  an  ex- 
cuse before  the  world  for  embarking  in 
the  war. 

"  I  hope,  however,  that  in  the  United 
States  you  will  see  clearly  enough  that 
England  in  this  matter,  too,  acted  solely 
on  the  principle  of  *  right  or  wrong,  my 
interest.' " 

The .  Chancellor  during  the  conversa- 
tion had  twice  risen  to  take  a  few  im- 


patient steps  about  the  room.  He  spoke 
calmly  enough,  but  with  an  undercurrent 
of  deep  feeling,  particularly  when  he 
mentioned  his  efforts  for  an  understand- 
ing with  England  and  the  world  peace 
which  he  had  hoped  would  come  from 
them  based  on  an  agreement  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  and  with  a  note  of  thorough  con- 
viction as  to  the  justice  of  the  German 
position  toward  Belgium. 

II. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  REPLY. 

LONDON,  Jan.  26.— Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  today 
authorized  the  following  state- 
ment in  reply  to  an  interview  obtained 
with  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor,  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  The  Associated  Press  and 
published  in  London  on  Jan.  26  and  in 
the  United  States  on  Jan.  25: 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  authorizes  the  publication  of  the 
following  observations  upon  the  report 
of  an  interview  recently  granted  by  the 
German  Chancellor  to  an  American  cor- 
respondent. It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
German  Chancellor  should  show  anxiety 
to  explain  away  his  now  historic  phrase 
about  a  treaty  being  a  mere  '  scrap  of 
paper.' 

"  The  phrase  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion because  the  progress  of  the  world 
largely  depends  upon  the  sanctity  of 
agreements  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween nations,  and  the  policy  disclosed 
in  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  phrase 
tends  to  debase  the  legal  and  moral 
currency  of  civilization. 

"  What  the  German  Chancellor  said 
was  that  Great  Britain  in  requiring  Ger- 
many to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium *  was  going  to  make  war  just  for 
a  word,  just  for  a  scrap  of  paper ' — 
that  is,  that  Great  Britain  was  making 
a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  He  now 
asks  the  American  public  to  believe  that 
he  meant  the  exact  opposite  o^  what  he 
said;  that  it  was  Great  Britain  who 
really  regarded  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  mere  trifle,  and  that  it  was 
Germany  who  '  took  her  respdhsibilities 
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toward  the  neutral  States  so  seriously/ 

"  The  arguments  by  which  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  seeks  to  establish 
the  two  sides  of  this  case  are  in  flat 
contradiction  of  the  plain  facts. 

"  First,  the  German  Chancellor  alleges 
that  '  England  in  1911  was  determined  to 
throw  troops  into  Belgium  without  the 
assent  of  the  Belgian  Government.'  This 
allegation  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  based 
upon  certain  documents  found  in  Brus- 
sels which  record  conversations  between 
British  and  Belgian  officers  in  1906,  and 
again  in  1911. 

"  The  fact  that  there  is  no  note  of 
these  conversations  at  the  British  War 
Office  or  the  Foreign  Office  shows  that 
they  were  of  a  purely  informal  char- 
acter and  that  no  military  agreement  of 
any  sort  was  at  either  time  made  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  Before 
any  conversations  took  place  between  the 
British  and  the  Belgian  officers  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  on  the  British  side 
that  discussion  of  the  military  possibil- 
ities was  to  be  addressed  to  the  manner 
in  which,  in  case  of  need,  British  assist- 
ance could  be  most  effectually  afforded 
to  Belgium  for  the  defense  of  her  neu- 
trality, and  on  the  Belgian  side  a  mar- 
ginal note  upon  the  record  explains  that 
'  the  entry  of  the  English  into  Belgium 
would  only  take  place  after  the  viola- 
tion of  our  (Belgium's)  neutrality  by 
Germany.' 

"  As  regards  the  conversation  of  1911, 
the  Belgian  officer  said  to  the  British 
officer:  '  You  could  only  land  in  our 
country  with  our  consent '; .  and  in  1913 
Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment a  categorical  assurance  that  no 
British  Government  would  violate  th? 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  that  '  so  long 
as  it  was  not  violated  by  any  other  power 
we  should  certainly  not  send  troops  our- 
selves into  their  territory.' 

"  The  Chancellor's  method  of  misus- 
ing documents  may  be  illustrated  in 
this  connection.  He  represents  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  as  saying,  *  he  did  not  be- 
lieve England  would  take  such  a  step 
because  he  did  not  think  English  public 
opinion  would  justify  such  action.' 

"  What     Sir     Edward     Grey     actually 


wrote  was:  '  I  said  that  I  wa^  surr 
that  this  Government  would  not  be  thn 
first  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, and  I  did  not  believe  that  any 
British  Government  would  be  the  first 
to  do  so,  nor  would  public  opinion  here 
ever  approve  of  it.' 

"  If  the  German  Chancellor  wishes  to 
know  why  there  were  conversations  on 
military  subjects  between  Briti.sli  ajid 
Belgian  officers  he  may  find  one  reast)n 
in  a  fact  well  known  to  him — namely, 
that  Germany  was  establishing  an  elab- 
orate network  of  strategical  railways 
leading  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Belgian 
frontier  through  a  barren,  thinly  popu- 
lated tract.  The  railways  were  deliber- 
ately constructed  to  permit  of  a  sudden 
attack  upon  Belgium,  such  as  was  car- 
cied  out  in  August  last. 

"  This  fact  alone  was  enough  to  justi- 
fy any  communications  between  Bel- 
gium and  the  other  powers  on  the  foot- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  unless  it  was  previ- 
ously violated  by  another  power.  On 
no  other  footing  did  Belgium  ever  have 
any  such  communications. 

"  In  spite  of  these  facts  the  Gern.'an 
Chancellor  speaks  of  Belgium  as  hav- 
ing thereby  *  abandoned  and  forfeited  ' 
her  neutrality,  and  he  implies  that  he 
would  not  have  spoken  of  the  German 
invasion  as  a  'wrong'  had  he  then  known 
of  the  conversations  of  1906  and  1911. 

"  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  accord- 
ing to  Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg's 
code  wrong  becomes  right  if  the  party 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  wrong 
foresees  the  possibility  and  makes  prep- 
aiations  to  resist  it. 

"  Those  who  are  content  with  older 
and  more  generally  accepted  standards 
are  likely  to  agree  rather  with  what 
Cardinal  Mercier  said  in  his  pastoral 
letter:  *  Belgium  was  bound  in  honor  to 
defend  her  own  independence.  She  kept 
her  oath.  The  other  powers  were  bound 
to  respect  and  to  protect  her  neutrality. 
Germany  violated  her  oath.  England 
kept  hers.    These  are  the  facts.' 

"  In  the  second  part  of  the  German 
Chancellor's  thesis,  namely,  that  Ger- 
many '  took  her  responsibilities  toward 
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the  neutral  States  seriously,'  he  alleges 
nothing  except  that  *he  spoke  frankly 
of  the  wrong  committed  by  Germany ' 
in  invading  Belgium. 

"  That  a  man  knows  the  right  while 
doing  the  wrong  is  not  usually  accepted 
as  proof  of  his  serious  conscientiousness. 
The  real  nature  of  Germany's  view  of 
her  '  responsibilities  toward  the  neutral 
States '  may,  however,  be  learned  on 
authority  which  cannot  be  disputed  by 
reference  to  the  English  'White  Paper.' 

"  If  those  responsibilities  were  in  truth 
taken  seriously  why,  when  Germany  was 
asked  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium if  it  were  respected  by  France,  did 
Germany  refuse?  France,  when  asked 
the  corresponding  question  at  the  same 
time,  agreed.  This  would  have  guaran- 
teed Germany  from  all  danger  of  attack 
through  Belgium. 

"  The  reason  of  Germany's  refusal  was 
given  by  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
colleague,  (the  German  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Herr  von  Jagow.)  It  may  be  para- 
phrased in  the  well-known  gloss  upon 
Shakespeare:  'Thrice  is  he  armed  that 
hath  his  quarrel  just,  but  four  times  he 
that  gets  his  blow  in  fust.' 

" '  They  had  to  advance  into  France,' 
said  Herr  von  Jagow,  *  by  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
well  ahead  with  their  operations  and 
endeavor  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as 
early  as  possible.' 

"  Germany's  real  attitude  toward  Bel- 
gium was  thus  frankly  given  by  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  the  German  Chancel- 
lor in  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  claimed 
the  right  to  commit  a  wrong  in  virtue 
of  the  military  necessity  of  hacking  his 
way  through.  The  treaty  which  forbade 
the  wrong  was  by  comparison  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper. 

"  The  truth  was  spoken  in  these  first 
statements  by  the  two  German  Ministers. 
All  the  apologies  and  arguments  which 
have  since  been  forthcoming  are  after- 
thoughts to  excuse  and  explain  away  a 
flagfrant  wrong.  Moreover,  all  the  at- 
tacks upon  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
this  matter  and  all  talk  about  *  respon- 
sibilities toward  neutral  States '  come 
badly  from  the  man  who,  on  July  29, 


asked  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  a  bar- 
gain to  condone  the  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium. 

"  The  German  Chancellor  spoke  to  the 
American  correspondent  of  his  *  efforts 
for  years  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing between  England  and  Germany.'  An 
understanding,  he  added,  which  would 
have  *  absolutely  guaranteed  the  peace 
of  Europe.' 

"  He  omitted  to  mention  what  Mr. 
Asquith  made  public  in  his  speech  at 
Cardiff,*  that  Germany  requited  as  the 
price  of  an  understanding  an  uncondi- 
tional pledge  of  England's  neutrality. 
The  British  Government  were  ready  to 
bind  themselves  not  to  be  parties  to  any 
aggression  against  Germany.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  pledge  their  neu- 
trality in  case  of  aggression  by  Ger- 
many. 

"An  Anglo-German  understanding  on 
the  latter  terms  would  not  have  meant 
an  absolute  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  but  it  would  have  meant  an  ab- 
solutely free  hand  for  Germany,  so  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  for  Germany 
to  break  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"  The  Chancellor  says  that  in  his  con- 
versation with  the  British  Ambassador 
in  August  last  he  *  may  have  been  a  bit 
excited  at  seeing  the  hopes  and  work  of 
the  whole  period  of  his  Chancellorship 
going  for  nought.' 

"Considering  that  at  the  date  of  the  con- 
versation, Aug.  4,  Germany  had  already 
made  war  on  France,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  shipwreck  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's hopes  consisted  not  in  a  Euro- 
pean war,  iTut  in  the  fact  that  England 
had  not  agreed  to  stand  out  of  it. 

♦In  his  address  at  Cardiff,  appearing  in  Vol. 

1,  No.  2,  of  The  New  York  Times  Current 

HiSTORT,    Premier  Asquith  said : 

In  a  communication  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  1912  regarding  her  future 
policy  Great  Britain  declared  that  she 
would  neither  make  nor  Join  in  any  un- 
provoked attack  upon  Germany.  But  that 
was  not  enough  for  German  statesman- 
ship. 

Germany  wanted  us  to  go  further  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  absolute  neutrality  in 
the  event  of  Germany  being  engaged  in 
war.  To  that  demand  there  was  but  one 
answer,  and  that  was  the  answer  which 
the  Government   gave. 
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"  The  sincerity  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor's professions  to  the  American  cor- 
respondent may  be  brought  to  a  very 
simple  test,  the  application  of  which  is 
more  apposite  because  it  serves  to  recall 
one  of  the  leading  facts  which  produced 
the  present  war. 

"  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  refused 
the  proposal  which  England  put  forward 
and  in  which  France,  Italy,  and  Russia 
concurred,  for  a  conference  at  which  the 
dispute  would  have  been  settled  on  fair 
and  honorable  terms  without  war.  If 
he  really  wished  to  work  with  England 
for  peace  why  did  he  not  accept  that 
proposal?  He  must  have  known  after 
the  Balkan  conference  in  London  that 
England  could  be  trusted  to  play  fair. 
Herr  von  Jagow  had  given  testimony  in 
the  Reichstag  to  England's  good  faith  in 
those  negotiations. 


"  The  proposal  for  the  second  con- 
ference between  the  powers  was  made  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  with  the  same  straight- 
forward desire  for  peace  as  in  1912  and 
1913.  The  German  Chancellor  rejected 
this  means  of  averting  the  war.  He  who 
does  not  will  the  means  must  not  com- 
plain if  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  he 
did  not  will  the  end. 

"  The  second  part  of  the  interview 
with  an  American  newspaper  correspond- 
ent consists  of  a  discourse  upon  the 
ethics  of  the  war.  The  things  which 
Germany  has  done  in  Belgium  and 
France  have  been  placed  on  record  by 
those  who  have  suffered  from  them  and 
who  know  them  at  first  hand.  After 
this  it  does  not  lie  with  the  German 
Chancellor  to  read  to  the  other  belliger- 
ents a  lecture  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
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BERLIN,  Jan.  20,  (via  London.)— The  Lokalanzelper  has  published  some 
further  accounts  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Ganghofer,  the.  author,  to 
Emperor  William  at  the  German  Field  Headquarters.  It  tells  of  a  trip 
made  by  the  Emperor  and  Dr.  Ganghofer  to  Donch^ry,  in  the  region  of  the 
Sedan  battlefield.  Here  the  Emperor,  in  .speakinj?  of  the  unity  of  the  German 
people,  is  quoted  as  saying  to  Dr.  Ganghofer :  *'  It  is  my  greatest  pleasure 
that  I  could  live  to  see  It." 

The  Emperor  pointed  out  to  the  author  where  his  father  had  stood  at 
Sedan,  where  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  met,  and  other  historic  spots. 

The  trip  by  automobile  finally  brought  the  party  to  the  headquarters  of 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  where,  after  luncheon  had  been  eaten,  the 
Emperor  turned  smiling  to  his  son  and  said  : 

"  One  gets  better  things  to  eat  at  your  headquarters  than  at  mine..  I 
shall  consider  whether  I  shall  not  requisition  your  cook." 

The  Emperor  here  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  thousand  French  prisoners 
march  by.  He  was  greatly  pleased  when  some  of  them  doffed  their  caps  to 
him  and  he  returned  their  salute.  During  this  review  he  turned  to  a  photog- 
rapher who  was  taking  pictures,  and  said : 

"  Photograph  the  prisoners  and  not  always  me." 

The  party  later  climbed  a  steep  ascent  to  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
region.  When  descending.  Dr.  Ganghofer  slipped,  but  the  Emperor  quickly 
Srrasped  him  by  the  arm  and  saved  him  from  a  fall,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

"  Soldiers  and  citizens  must  help  each  other  all  they  can." 


HAIL! 

A   HYMN   TO    BELGIUM 

POEM  BY 

JOHN   GALSWORTHY 

MUSIC  BY 

FREDERIC  H.  COWEN. 


Toioi. 


Piano 


Omik. 


Moderato  toitenvto. 


tfrofli    King   Albert't  Book.> 


1.  Men       of  Bel-giuDil  Hon-our's  own'       Ye      who  saved  the.    JIo     ly     Grail,       Ye      who  died   for 
Mcderato  totUnuto.  J =62. 


Free- dom's  Crown,,         Hail,     ye     brave,    for        ev   •    er.     hail'    2.  Wives      of    Bel-gium'  who     to    Death 


Paid      the  toll     of        Mo-tber's  wail,     Bound    with  wid   owed     sor    row's  wreath  The  browB  -  of    Death,    ye 


dear  nmts :  hail )  3.  Maida      ofBel-giomt  ye         who  gazed      At  worse  than   sul      len  Death,  and  pale  In 


N.B.— Ifit  )■  desiTed  to  siBg  this  as  a  Btmple  Hymo.  the  Melody  of  the  3rd  nrse  should  be  omitted  and  the  words  sang  to  the  opening  eight 

bars,  as  in  the  lat  and  2nd  verses 
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Holland's  Future 


By  H.  G.  WeUs. 


{Copyright   by   The  New   York   Times  Company.) 


The  article  which  follows  was  written  by  H.  G.  Wells  for  publication  in 
England.  The  British  censor,  however,  refused  to  permit  its  appearance 
there,  and  thus  it  was  printed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by 
■  Thk  Nkw  York  Times  on  Feb.  7,  1915.  In  the  development  of  his  argument 
Mr.  Wells  points  out  that  "  the  Dutch  hold  a  sword  at  the  back  of  Germany." 
That  Holland  has  no  intention  of  sheathing  this  sword,  so  removing  a  menace 
from  Germany,  is  indicated  by  the  recent  cable  from  The  Hague  telling  of  the 
message  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Legislature 
dealing  with  pending  legislation  to  prolong  the  term  of  enlistment  in  the 
regular  army,  in  which  this  language  is  used :  "  The  position  of  our  country 
demands  today,  as  it  did  in  August,  that  our  entire  military  force  should  be 
at  all  times  available." 


WHAT  changes  for  Holland  are 
likely  to  result  from  the 
present  war? 

Let  me,  as  an  irresponsible 
journalist,  try  to  estimate  them,  and  try 
to  forecast  what  Holland  is  likely  to  do 
in  the  next  few  months.  I  do  not  want 
for  a  moment  to  suggest  what  Dutchmen 
ought  to  do;  this  preaching  to  highly  in- 
telligent neutrals  is  not  a  writer's  busi- 
ness, but  I  want  to  imagine  how  things 
must  look  in  the  private  mind  of  a  wary 
patriotic  Hollander,  and  to  guess  what 
may  be  the  outcome.  Because  in  many 
ways  Holland  does  seem  to  hold  the  key 
to  the  present  situation. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  fears  may 
have  been  felt  for  the  integrity  of  Hol- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  war  must 
now  be  very  much  abated.  The  risk  of 
Germany  attacking  Holland  diminishes 
with  each  day  of  German  failure,  and 
the  whole  case  and  righteousness  of  the 
Allies  rests  upon  their  respect  for  Hol- 
land. Holland's  position  as  regards  Ger- 
many now  is  extraordinarily  strong 
materially,  and  as  regards  the  Allies  it 
is  overwhelmingly  strong  morally.  She 
has  behaved  patiently  and  sanely  through 
a  trying  crisis.  She  has  endured  much 
almost  inevitable  provocation  and  tempta- 


tion with  dignity  and  honesty.  Were  she 
now  subjected  to  any  German  outrage 
she  could  strike  with  her  excellent  army 
of  400,000  men  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
turn  repulse  into  rapid  disaster. 

That  is  the  interesting  thing  about  the 
Dutch  position  now.  The  Dutch  hold 
a  sword  at  the  back  of  Germany.  Were 
they  to  come  into  the  war  on  the  Ger- 
man side,  they  would,  no  doubt,  provide 
a  most  effective  but  certainly  not  a  de- 
cisive reinforcement  to  the  German  west- 
ern front,  but  they  would  also  lay  open 
a  convenient  way  for  the  Allies  to  the 
vital  part  of  Germany,  Westphalia.  But 
were  they  to  come  in  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  they  would  at  once  deliver  a  con- 
clusive blow.  They  could  cut  the  main 
communications  of  the  German  army  in 
Flanders,  they  could  round  up  and  as- 
sist to  capture  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  German  western  forces,  and  they 
could  open  the  road  not  only  to  attack 
but  to  turn  the  Rhine  defenses.  In  fact, 
they  could  finish  Germany. 

This  situation  is  already  fairly  obvious ; 
I  betray  no  strategic  secret;  it  must  be- 
come manifest  to  every  Dutchman  be- 
fore many  more  weeks.  One  has  but  to 
look  at  the  map.  Every  day  now  dimin- 
ishes the  possibility  of  Germany  being 
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able  to  make  any  effective  counter- 
attack, any  Belg^ian  destruction,  in  Hol- 
land, and  every  day  increases  the  weight 
of  the  blow  that  Holland  may  deliver. 
What  are  the  chances  that  Holland  may 
not  ultimately  realize  to  the  full  the 
possibilities  of  that  blow  and  join  the 
Allies? 

Against  her  doing  so  is  the  consider- 
ation that  she  is  doing  very  well  as  she 
is.  She  keeps  her  freedom.  Practically 
the  Allies  fight  to  secure  it  for  her.  The 
dread  of  Germanization  which  has  hung 
over  Holland  for  forty  years  seems  to 
recede. 

And,  of  course,  as  a  secondary  re- 
straining force  there  is  the  reasonable 
fear  of  devastation.  The  "  good  Ger- 
man "  vindictiveness  might  make  one 
last  supreme  effort. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  she  really 
doing  as  well  as  it  seems?  Unless  she 
intervenes  this  war  will  probably  last 
for  another  full  year.  She  wants  it  to 
end.  It  is  a  terrible  oppression.  Her 
army  must  remain  mobilized,  even  if  it 
does  not  fight.  Her  trade  stagnates.  She 
is  incumbered  by  refugees.  What  if  she 
struck  to  end  the  war  and  get  the  tension 
over?  Not  now,  perhaps,  but  presently. 
Simultaneously  with  the  Franco-British 
counter-stroke  that  now  draws  near. 

And  what  if  she  struck  also  for  a 
hatred  of  what  has  happened  to  Bel- 
gium? Suppose  the  Dutch  are  not  so 
much  frightened  by  the  horrible  example 
of  Belgium  as  indignant.  My  impression 
of  the  Dutch — and  we  English  know 
something  of  the  Dutch  spirit — is  that 
they  are  a  people  not  easily  cowed.  Sup- 
pose that  they  have  not  only  a  reason- 
able fear  but  a  reasonable  hatred  of 
"  f rightfulness."  Suppose  that  an  intelli- 
gent fellow-feeling  for  a  small  nation 
has  filled  them  with  a  desire  to  'give  Ger- 
many a  lesson.  There,  it  may  be,  is  a 
second  reason  why  Holland  should  come 
in. 

And  by  coming  in,  there  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  termination  of  a 
strain  and  tlie  vindication  of  international 
righteousness  to  consider.  There  is  the 
possibility,  and  not  only  the  possibility 
but  the  possible  need,  that  Holland  should 


come  out  of  this  world  war  aggrandized. 
I  want  to  lay  stress  upon  that,  because  it 
may  prove  a  decisive  factor  in  this 
matter. 

The  Dutch  desire  aggrandizement  for 
the  sake  of  aggrandizement  as  little  as 
any  nation  in  Europe.  But  what  if  the 
path  of  aggrandizement  be  also  the  path 
of  safety? 

It  is  clear  that  both  France  and  Bel- 
gium will  demand  and  receive  territorial 
compensation  for  these  last  months  of 
horror.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
the  Germans  may  fling  war  in  its  most 
atrocious  and  filthy  form  over  Belgium 
and  some  of  the  sweetest  parts  of  France 
without  paying  bitterly  and  abundantly 
for  the  freak. 

Quite  apart  from  indemnities,  France 
and  Belgium  must  push  forward  their 
boundaries  so  far  that  if  ever  Germany 
tries  another  rush  she  will  have  to  rush 
for  some  days  through  her  own  lost 
lands.  The  only  tolerable  frontier 
against  Germans  is  a  day's  march  deep 
in  Germany.  Of  course,  Liege  will  have 
to  be  covered  in  the  future  by  Belgian 
annexations  in  the  Aix  region  and 
stretching  toward  Cologne,  and  France 
will  go  to  the  Rhine.  I  think  Belgium 
as  well  as  France  will  be  forced  to  go 
to  the  Rhine. 

It  is  no  good  talking  now  of  buffer 
States,  because  the  German  conscience 
cannot  respect  them.  Buffer  States  are 
just  anvil  States.  At  any  rate,  very 
considerable  annexations  of  German  ter- 
ritory by  Belgium  and  France  are  now 
inevitable,  and  Holland  must  expect  a 
much  larger  and  stronger  Belgium  to 
the  south  of  her,  allied  firmly  to  France 
and  England. 

And  to  the  north  is  it  very  likely  that 
the  British  will  be  able  to  tolerate  the 
continued  German  possession  of  the  Fri- 
sian Islands?  These  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  East  Friesland,  have  had  but 
one  use  in  German  hands,  and  that  use 
has  been  the  preparation  of  attacks  on 
England.  Clearly  the  British  may  decide 
to  have  no  more  of  such  attacks.  Every 
advance  in  scientific  warfare  may  make 
them  more  dangerous  and  exasperating. 
The    British   intend  soberly   and   sanely 
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to  do  their  utmost  to  make  a  repetition 
of  the  present  war  impossible.  To  se- 
cure this  they  may  find  it  necessary  to 
have  Germany  out  of  the  North  Sea.  But 
they  have  no  desire  whatever  to  take 
either  the  Frisian  Islands  or  East  Fries- 
land,  if  Holland  will  save  them  that 
trouble. 

Now,  suppose  the  Dutch  will  not  think 
of  this  now.  Suppose,  for  the  want  of 
their  aid,  the  Allies  are  unable  to  press 
the  war  to  the  complete  regimentation 
of  Germany,  what  will  be  the  position 
of  Holland  in  twenty  years'  time? 

She  will  stand  between  England  and 
Germany.      A      Germany      incompletely* 


beaten  means  an  Anglophobe  Germany. 
Belgium  and  France  expanded,  recupe- 
rated, allied,  linked  by  a  common  litera- 
ture and  language,  may  be  too  formid- 
able for  another  German  attack.  So  that 
there  is  the  possibility  that  in  twenty 
years'  time  or  so  Germany,  recovering 
and  vindictive,  may  in  some  way  contrive 
to  hold  off  France  and  Belgium,  and  try 
her  luck  against  England  alone.  By  that 
time  submarine  and  aeroplane  may  be  so 
developed  as  to  render  a  German  attack 
on  England  much  more  hopeful  than  it 
is  at  present,  especially  by  way  of  the 
Rhine  mouth.  What,  in  the  light  of  the 
Belgian  experience  and  the  new  doctrine 
of  a  "  right  of  way,"  will  be  the  outlook 
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for  a  little  isolated  Holland,  as  small 
as  she  is  now,  as  a  buffer  State  in  such 
a  case. 

She  has  always  been  claimed  as  a  part 
of  the  great  Pan-German  scheme,  and 
at  any  time  she  may  find  the  German 
heel  upon  her  face,  vindictively  punish- 
ing her  for  her  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
Teutonic  brotherhood.  Hadn't  she  better 
get  herself  a  little  larger  and  stronger 
now;  hadn't  she  better  help  to  make  the 
ending  of  the  German  threat  more  con- 
clusive, and  link  herself  definitely  with 
the  grand  alliance  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers? Now  she  could  make  a  very  good 
bargain  indeed.  If  she  inquired  she 
would  find  Britain  ready  enough  to  guar- 
antee the  integrity  and  protection  of  Hol- 
land's colonial  empire  forever  by  the 
British  fleet.  All  the  four  Western 
Powers,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Brit- 
ain, would  be  willing  to  make  the  most 
binding  pledges  for  such  mutual  protec- 
tion. It  is  the  manifest  common-sense 
of  the  settlement  that  they  should  set 
up  such  a  collective  guarantee.  And,  in 
addition,  there  are  those  Frisian  Islands, 
and  East  Friesland,  and  that  dangerous 
wedge  that  Germany  drives  into  Holland 
along  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
map  a  very  much  improved  Dutch  fron- 
tier along  the  Ems,  and  thence  striking 
down  to  the  Rhine  and  meeting  the  iron 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
whose  annexation  and  exploitation  is 
Belgium's  legitimate  compensation  for 
her  devastation  and  sufferings.  Here  are 
the  makings  of  a  safer  Greater  Holland! 
Thousands  of  Dutchmen  must  be  looking 
on  the  map  at  the  present  time  and 
thinking  such  things  as  this.  There, 
clearly  and  attractively,  is  the  price  of 
alliance. 

The  price  of  neutrality  is  an  intact 
Holland — and  a  certain  isolation  in  the 
years  ahead.  But  still,  I  admit,  a  not 
unhappy  Holland,  Dutch  and  free.  Until 
a  fresh  Anglo-German  struggle  begins. 
Yet,  be  it  noted,  a  Holland  a  little  help- 


less and  friendless  if  some  renascent 
Asiatic  Power  should  presently  covet  her 
Eastern  possessions. 

The  price  of  participation  with  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  is  complete 
envelopment  in  the  warm  embrace  of  the 
"  good  German  brotherhood  " — the  grad- 
ual substitution  of  the  German  language 
for  the  Dutch,  and  a  Germanization  of 
such  colonies  as  the  Allies  may  still  leave 
for  Holland,  frequent  State  visits  from 
Kaisers,  and  the  subordination  of  Dutch 
mercantile  interests  to  those  of  Hamburg 
and  Altona  and  (Germanized)  Antwerp. 
And — the  everlasting  howling  every- 
where of  "  Deutschland,  Deutschland 
iiber  Alles." 

(No!  No!  They  will  nevfer  fight  for 
the  Germans.  No  sane  people  will  ever 
fight  for  the  Germans  if  they  can  pos- 
sibly- avoid  it.  Not  even  our  press  cen- 
sorship, not  even  the  Maximilian  Krafts 
in  our  silliest  weekly  papers  will  provoke 
Holland  to  that.) 

But  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  that  even  without 
any  serious  breach  of  Dutch  neutrality 
by  the  Germans,  Holland  may  decide 
presently  to  put  her  troops  beside  the 
Belgians.  And  if,  as  is  always  possible, 
the  Germans  do  make  some  lumpish  on- 
slaught upon  Dutch  neutrality,  then  I 
am  convinced  that  at  once  that  sturdy 
little  country  will  up  and  fight  like  the 
very  devil.  And  do  remarkably  well 
by  it. 

And  I  have  a  much  stronger  feeling 
that  presently  the  Dutch  Government 
will  ask  the  Germans  to  reconsider  their 
proposed  annexation  of  Belgium.  Upon 
that  point  Holland  has  absolutely  dicta- 
torial power  at  the  present  moment.  She 
could  secure  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium at  the  cost  of  a  little  paper  and 
ink,  she  could  force  Germany  to  evac- 
uate her  sister  country  by  the  mer« 
movement  of  her  army. 

Copyrii/ht  in  U.  8.  A. 


French  Official  Report 
on  German  Atrocities 

Having  been  instructed  to  investigate  atrocities  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Germans  in  portions  of  French  territory  which  had  been 
occupied  by  them,  a  commission  composed  of  four  representatives  of  the 
French  Government  repaired  to  these  districts  in  order  to  mal<e  a  thorough 
investigation.  The  commission  was  composed  of  M.  Georges  Payelle,  First 
President  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes ;  Armand  Mollard,  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary ;  Georges  Maringer,  Counselor  of  State,  and  Edniond  Paillot,  Coun- 
selor of  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

They  started  on  their  mission  late  in  September  last  and  visited  the  De- 
partments of  Seine-et-Marne,  Marne,  Meuse,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Oise,  and 
Aisne.  According  to  the  report,  they  made  note  only  of  those  accusations 
against  the  invaders  which  were  backed  up  by  reliable  testimwiy  and  dis- 
carded everything  that  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 


Prcscnfcd  to  ilie  President  of  the  CoimcU 
by  the  commission  institiited  icith  a  view  to 
investigating  acts  committed  hy  the  enemy  in 
violation  of  inter natiojial  laic.  Decree  of 
Sept.  2.3,  1914.  MM.  Georges  Payelle,  First 
President  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes;  Armand 
Mollard,  3Iinister  Plenipotentiary;  Georges 
Maringer,  Counselor  of  State,  and  Edmond 
Paillot,  Counselor  at  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

To  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters: 

SIR:  Having  been  appointed  by  vir- 
tue of  a  decree  of  the  23d  of  last 
September  to  carry  out  on  the  spot 
an  inquiry  in  relation  to  acts  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  international  law  in 
the  portions  of  French  territory  occupied 
by  the  enemy  which  have  been  recon- 
quered by  the  armies  of  the  republic,  we 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  first 
results  of  our  mission. 

We  have  already  a  full  harvest  of  in- 
formation to  submit.  It  includes,  how- 
ever, a  very  limited  part  of  the  findings 
at  which  we  should  have  been  able  to  ar- 
rive if  we  had  not  submitted  all  the  evi- 
dence which  was  laid  before  us  to  severe 
criticism  and  rigorous  examination.  We 
have  indeed  believed  it  to  be  our  duty 
only  to  place  on  record  those  facts  which, 
being  established  beyond  dispute,  consti- 


tute with  absolute  certainty  what  may  be 
clearly  termed  crimes,  omitting  those  the 
proofs  of  which  were,  in  our  view,  insuf- 
ficient, or  which,  however  destructive 
or  cruel  they  were,  might  have  been  the 
result  of  acts  of  war  properly  so-called, 
rather  than  of  willful  excesses,  attributa- 
ble to  the  enemy. 

Thus  we  are  convinced  that  none  of  the 
incidents  which  we  have  investigated 
could  be  disputed  in  good  faith.  In  addi- 
tion the  proof  of  each  of  them  does  not 
depend  only  on  our  personal  observations; 
it  is  founded  chiefly  on  photographs  and 
on  a  mass  of  evidence  received  in  judicial 
form,  with  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

The  lamentable  sights  which  we  have 
had  before  our  eyes  have  made  the  task 
to  which  we  all  four  addressed  ourselves, 
with  a  close  association  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, a  very  grievous  one.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  too  painful,  if  we  had  not 
found  a  powerful  support  in  the  sight  of 
the  wonderful  troops  whom  we  met  at 
the  front,  in  the  welcome  of  the  military 
leaders  whose  kind  assistance  lias  never 
failed  us,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  popula- 
tion who  bear  unprecedented  calamities 
with  the  most  dignified  resignation.  In 
the  districts  which  we  crossed,  and  par- 
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ticularly  in  that  country  of  Lorraine 
which  was  so  frequently  the  victim  of 
the  scourge  of  war,  not  one  entreaty  for 
help,  not  one  moan,  reached  our  ears; 
and  yet  the  terrible  misery  of  which  we 
have  been  witness  surpasses  in  extent  and 
horror  anything  which  the  imagination 
can  conceive.  On  every  side  our  eyes 
rested  on  ruin.  Whole  villages  have  been 
destroyed  by  bombardment  or  fire;  towns 
formerly  full  of  life  are  now  nothing  but 
deserts  full  of  ruins;  and,  in  visiting  the 
scenes  of  desolation  where  the  invader's 
torch  has  done  its  work,  one  feels  con- 
tinually as  though  one  were  walking 
among  the  remains  of  one  of  those  cities 
of  antiquity  which  have  been  annihilated 
by  the  great  cataclysms  of  nature. 

In  truth  it  can  be  stated  that  never 
has  a  war  carried  on  between  civilized 
nations  assumed  the  savage  and  fero- 
cious character  of  the  one  which  at  this 
moment  is  being  waged  on  our  soil  by 
an  implacable  adversary.  Pillage,  rape, 
arson,  and  murder  are  the  common 
practice  of  our  enemies;  and  the  facts 
which  have  been  revealed  to  us  day  by 
day  at  once  constitute  definite  crimes 
against  common  rights,  punished  by  the 
codes  of  every  country  with  the  most  se- 
vere and  the  most  dishonoring  penalties, 
and  which  prove  an  astonishing  degen- 
eration in  German  habits  of  thought 
since  1870. 

Crimes  against  women  and  young 
girls  have  been  of  appalling  frequency. 
We  have  proved  a  great  number  of  them, 
but  they  only  represent  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  those  which  we  could  have 
taken  up.  Owing  to  a  sense  of  decency, 
which  is  deserving  of  every  respect,  the 
victims  of  these  hateful  acts  usually  re- 
fuse to  disclose  them.  Doubtless  fewer 
would  have  been  committed  if  the  lead- 
ers of  an  army  whose  discipline  is  most 
rigorous  had  taken  any  trouble  to  pre- 
vent them;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  they 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  individual 
and  spontaneous  acts  of  uncaged  beasts. 
But  with  regard  to  arson,  theft,  and 
murder  the  case  is  very  different;  the 
officers,  even  those  of  the  highest  sta- 
tion, will  bear  before  humanity  the  over- 
whelming responsibility  for  these  crimes. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  places  where 


we  carried  on  our  inquiry  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  Army  con- 
stantly professes  the  most  complete  con- 
tempt for  human  life,  that  its  soldiers, 
and  even  its  officers,  do  not  hesitate  to 
finish  off  the  wounded,  that  they  kill 
without  pity  the  inoffensive  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  which  they  have  in- 
vaded, and  they  do  not  spare  in  their 
murderous  rage  women,  old  men,  or  chil- 
dren. The  wholtsale  shootings  at  Lune- 
ville,  Gerbeviller,  Nomeny,  and  Senlis 
are  terrible  examples  of  this;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  report  you  will  read  the 
story  of  scenes  of  carnage  in  which  offi- 
cers themselves  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  take  part. 

The  mind  refuses  to  believe  that  all 
these  butcheries  should  have  taken  place 
without  justification.  Still,  it  is  so!  It 
is  true  that  the  Germans  have  always 
advanced  the  same  pretext  for  them,  al- 
leging that  civilians  had  begun  by  firing 
upon  them.  This  allegation  is  a  lie,  and 
those  who  advance  it  have  been  unable  to 
give  it  any  probability,  even  by  firing 
rifle  shots  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  order  to 
be  able  to  state  that  they  have  been  at- 
tacked by  an  innocent  population  on 
whose  ruin  or  massacre  they  have  re- 
solved. We  have  many  times  ascertained 
the  truth  of  this;  here  is  one  among 
others : 

One  evening  the  Abbe  Colin,  Cure  of 
Croismare,  was  standing  near  an  officer 
when  the  report  of  a  gun  rang  out.  The 
latter  cried,  "  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  is 
enough  to  cause  you  to  be  shot  as  well 
as  the  Burgomaster,  and  for  a  farm  to 
be  burned;  look,  there  is  one  on  fire." 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  priest,  "  you  are  too 
intelligent  not  to  recognize  the  sharp 
sound  of  your  German  rifle.  For  my  part, 
I  recognize  it."  The  German  did  not 
press  the  point. 

Personal  liberty,  like  human  life,  is 
the  object  of  complete  scorn  on  the  part 
of  the  German  military  authorities.  Al- 
most everywhere  citizens  of  every  age 
have  been  dragged  from  their  homes 
and  led  into  captivity,  many  have  died 
or  been  killed  on  the  way. 

Arson,  still  more  than  murder,  forma 
the  usual  procedure  of  our  adversaries. 
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It  is  employed  by  them  either  as  a  means 
of  systematic  devastation  or  as  a  means 
of  terrorism.  The  German  Army,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  it,  possesses  a  com- 
plete outfit,  which  comprises  torches, 
grenades,  rockets,  petrol  pumps,  fuse- 
sticks,  and  little  bags  of  pastilles  made 
of  compressed  powder  which  are  very  in- 
flammable. The  lust  for  arson  is  mani- 
fested chiefly  against  churches  and 
against  monuments  which  have  some 
special  interest,  either  artistic  or  his- 
torical. 

In  the  departments  through  which  we 
have  gone  thousands  of  houses  have  been 
burned,  but  we  have  only  investigated  in 
our  inquiry  fires  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  exclusively  criminal  intention, 
and  we  have  not  believed  it  our  duty  to 
deal  with  those  that  have  been  caused  by 
shells  in  the  course  of  violent  fighting, 
or  due  to  circumstances  which  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  determine  with  absolute 
certainty,  such  as  those  at  Villotte- 
devant-Louppy,  Rembercourt,  Mogneville, 
Amblaincourt,  Pretz,  Louppy-le-Chateau, 
and  other  places.  The  few  inhabitants 
who  remained  among  the  ruins  furnished 
us  with  information  in  absolute  good 
faith  on  this  subject. 

We  have  constantly  found  definite 
evidence  of  theft,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  that  where  a  body  of  the 
enemy  has  passed  it  has  given  itself 
up  to  a  systematically  organized  pil- 
lage, in  the  presence  of  its  leaders,  who 
have  even  themselves  often  taken  part 
in  it.  Cellars  have  been  emptied  to  the 
last  bottle,  safes  have  been  gutted,  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  have  been 
stolen  or  extorted ;  a  great  quantity  of 
plate  and  jewelry,  as  well  as  pictures, 
furniture,  objets  d'art,  linen,  bicycles, 
women's  dresses,  sewing  machines,  even 
down  to  children's  toys,  after  having 
been  taken  away,  have  been  loaded  on 
vehicles  to  be  taken  toward  the  frontier. 

The  inhabitants  have  had  no  redress 
against  all  these  exactions,  any  more 
than  they  have  for  the  crimes  already 
described;  and  if  some  wretched  inhab- 
itant dared  to  beg  an  officer  to  be  good 
enough  to  intervene  to  spare  a  life  or 
to    protect    his    goods    he    received    no 


other  reply  (when  he  was  not  greeted 
by  threats)  than  the  one  invariable  for- 
mula, accompanied  by  a  smile,  describ- 
ing these  most  abominable  cruelties  as 
the  inevitable  results  of  war. 

As  you  have  already  learned  from 
reading  the  documents  of  which  we 
have  sent  you  copies,  we  proceeded  first 
to  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Marne. 
We  therf;  collected  proofs  of  numerous 
abuses  of  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
of  crimes  committed  against  common 
rights  by  the  enemy,  some  of  which  ex- 
hibited features  of  special  gravity. 

At  Chauconin  the  Germans  set  fire 
to  five  dwelling  houses  and  to  six  build- 
ings used  for  agricultural  purposes  with 
the  assistance  of  grenades,  which  they 
threw  on  to  the  roofs,  and  with  sticks 
of  resin  which  they  placed  under  the 
doors.  M.  Lagrange  asked  an  officer 
the  reason  of  such  acts  and  the  latter 
merely  replied :  "  It  is  war."  Then  he 
ordered  M.  Lagrange  to  point  out  to 
him  the  situation  of  the  property  known 
as  the  Farm  Proffit,  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  buildings  of  this  farm  were  in 
flames. 

At  Congis  a  body  of  the  enemy  were 
engaged  in  burning  a  score  of  houses, 
into  which  they  had  thrown  straw  and 
poured  petrol,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
French  detachment  prevented  them  from 
carrying  out  their  design. 

At  Penchard,  where  three  houses  had 
been  burned,  Mme.  Marius  Rene  saw 
a  soldier  carrying  a  torch  which,  stuck 
in  his  belt,  appeared  to  form  part  of 
his  equipment. 

At  Barcy  an  officer  and  soldier  made 
their  way  to  the  Mairie,  and,  after  hav- 
ing taken  all  the  blankets  belonging  to 
the  schoolmaster,  set  fire  to  the  muni- 
ment room. 

At  Douy-la-Rame  the  Germans  set 
fire  to  a  mill,  whose  situation  they  had 
ascertained  by  inquiry  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  workman  66  years  old  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  thrown  into 
the  flames.  By  struggling  violently  and 
clutching  on  to  a  wall  he  wfts  able  to 
avoid  the  fate  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened. Finally,  at  Courta?on,  after  hav- 
ing compelled  the  inhabitants  to  furnish 
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them  with  matches  and  fagr^ots,  they 
sprinkled  a  threat  number  of  houses  with 
petrol  and  set  them  ablaze.  The  vil- 
\&ge,  a  great  part  of  which  is  in  ruins, 
presents  a  lamentable  appearance. 

Together  with  these  crimes  against 
property,  we  have  been  able  to  place  on 
record  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne  many  grave  offenses  against  the 
person. 

Early  in  September  a  German  cav- 
alryman arrived  one  day  at  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  house  of 
M.  Laforest,  at  May-en-Multien,  and 
asked  for  a  drink.  M.  Laforest  hurried 
off  to  draw  some  wine  from  the  cask, 
but  the  German,  no  doubt  annoyed  at 
not  being  served  quickly  enough, 
fired  his  rifle  at  the  wife  of  his  host, 
who  was  seriously  wounded.  Taken  to 
Livry-sur-Ourcq,  Mme.  Laforest  was 
there  cared  for  by  a  German  doctor  and 
had  her  left  arm  amputated.  She  died 
recently  in  the  hospital  at  Meaux. 

On  Sept.  8  eighteen  inhabitants  of 
Vareddes,  among  whom  was  the  priest, 
were  arrested  without  cause  and  led  away 
by  the  enemy.  Three  of  them  escaped. 
None  of  the  others  had  returned  up  to 
Sept.  30,  the  day  we  were  there.  From 
information  collected,  three  of  these  men 
were  murdered.  Anyhow,  the  death  of 
one  of  the  oldest  among  them,  M.  Jour- 
dain,  aged  73,  is  certain. 

Dragged  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Coulombs  and  being  unable  to  walk  fur- 
ther, the  unfortunate  man  received  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  forehead  and  a 
revolver  bullet  through  the  heart. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  man  of  66, 
named  Dalissier,  living  at  Congis,  was 
ordered  by  the  Germans  to  give  up  his 
purse  to  them.  When  he  proved  unable 
to  give  them  any  money,  he  was  tied  up 
with  a  halter  and  ruthlessly  shot.  The 
marks  of  about  fifteen  bullets  were  found 
on  his  dead  body. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  at  Mary-sur- 
Mame,  M.  Mathe,  terrified  at  the  arrival 
of  the  German  troops,  attempted  to  hide 
himself  under  the  counter  of  a  wine  shop. 
He  was  found  in  his  hiding  place  and 
killed  by  a  thrust  of  a  knife  or  bayonet 
in  the  chest. 


At  Sancy-Ies-Provins,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  about  9  o'clock  at  night, 
about  eighty  people  were  summarily  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  a  sheep  pen. 
On  the  next  day  thirty  of  them  were 
taken  by  an  officer's  order  some  five 
kilometers  from  the  village  to  the  bam 
called  "  Pierrelez,"  where  a  German  Red 
Cross  ambulance  was  established.  There 
an  army  doctor  (medecin-major)  ad- 
dressed some  words  to  the  wounded  un- 
der his  charge,  who  at  once  proceeded 
to  load  four  rifles  and  two  revolvers, 
their  intention  being  obvious.  Moreover, 
a  French  hussar,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  arm  and  taken  prisoner,  said  to 
the  priest,  while  asking  him  for  absolu- 
tion: "I  am  going  to  be  shot,  and  it 
will  be  your  turn  next."  After  having 
done  as  the  soldier  asked  him,  the  priest, 
unbuttoning  his  cassock,  went  and  took 
his  place  between  the  Mayor  and  another 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  against  a  wall 
along  which  the  hostages  were  lined  up; 
but  at  this  moment  two  French  chasseurs 
a  cheval  suddenly  arrived,  and  the  doc- 
tors, with  their  ambulance  staff,  sur- 
rendered to  these  soldiers,  near  whom  the 
hussar  had  hastened  to  place  himself. 

As  showing  the  responsibility  of  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  for  these  proceeding's, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  school- 
master at  Sancy,  when  he  was  about  to 
be  taken  off  with  the  others,  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  freedom  as  a  favor  by  Gen- 
eral von  Dutag,  who  was  quartered  on 
him. 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  after 
having  set  on  fire  some  of  the  houses  in 
Courta^on,  a  body  of  soldiers,  believed 
to  belong  to  the  Imperial  Guard,  took 
five  men  and  a  child  of  thirteen  out  into 
the  fields,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
French  fire  so  long  as  th6  engragement 
lasted.  In  the  confines  of  the  same  com- 
mune, Edmond  Rousseau,  liable  to  serve 
in  the  1914  class,  was  arrested  for  the 
sole  reason  that  his  age  marked  him  out 
as  being  on  the  eve  of  being  called  up 
to  the  colors,  and  was  murdered  under 
tragic  circumstances. 

The  Mayor,  who  was  one  of  the  hos- 
tages, when  questioned  as  to  the  position 
of  this  youth  from  the  military  point  of 
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view,  replied  that  Rousseau  had  passed 
the  medical  examination,  that  he  had 
been  declared  fit  for  service,  but  that 
his  class  had  not  yet  been  called  up.  The 
Germans  thereupon  made  the  prisoner 
strip,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
his  physical  condition,  then  put  his  trou- 
sers on  again,  and  shot  him  within  fifty 
meters  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  town  of  Coulommiers  has  suffered 
considerable  pillage.  Plate,  linen,  and 
boots  were  taken  away,  principally  from 
empty  houses,  and  a  large  number  of 
bicycles  were  loaded  on  motor  wagons. 
The  Germans  occupied  this  place  from 
the  5th  to  the  7th  of  September.  On 
this  day  before  they  left  they  arrested, 
without  any  pretext,  the  Mayor  and  the 
Procureur  de  la  Republique,  and  an  offi- 
cer grossly  insulted  them.  These  two 
officials  were  kept  in  custody  until  the 
next  morning,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mairie.  Guards  were  set 
over  the  Procureur  during  the  night,  and 
did  their  best  to  persuade  him  by  re- 
marks exchanged  between  them  that  his 
execution  was  imminent. 

It  is  generally  believed  at  Coulom- 
miers that  criminal  attempts  have  been 
made  on  many  women  of  that  town,  but 
only  one  crime  of  this  nature  has  been 
proved  for  certain.  A  charwoman,  Mme. 
X.,  was  the  victim.  A  soldier  came 
to  her  house  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, toward  9:30  in  the  evening,  and 
sent  away  her  husband  to  go  and  search 
for  one  of  his  comrades  in  the  street. 
Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  small 
children  were  present,  he  tried  to  rape 
the  young^woman.  X.,  when  he  heard  his 
wife's  cries,  rushed  back,  but  was  driven 
off  with  blows  of  the  butt  of  the  man's 
rifle  into  a  neighboring  room,  of  which 
the  door  was  left  open,  and  his  wife  was 
forced  to  suffer  the  consummation  of  the 
outrage.  The  rape  took  place  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  husband,  who,  be- 
ing terrorized,  did  not  dare  to  intervene, 
and  used  his  efforts  only  to  calm  the  ter- 
ror of  his  children. 

In  the  same  way,  Mme.  X.,  at  Sancy- 
les-Provins,  and  Mme.  Z.,  at  Beton-Ba- 
zoches,  were  the  victims  of  similar  out- 
rages.   The  former  was  forced  to  submit 


to  the  will  of  a  soldier  with  a  revolver  at 
her  throat;  the  second,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
sistance, was  thrown  upon  a  bed  and  out- 
raged in  the  presence  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter, aged  3.  The  husbands  of  these  two 
women  have  been  with  the  army  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  at  Guerard, 
where  two  workmen,  Maitrier  and  Didelot, 
had  been  killed  at  the  outposts,  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  six  hostages.  One 
only  was  able  to  escape  and  return  to  his 
village. 

At  Mauperthuis,  on  the  same  day, 
four  Germans  who  had  already  gone  in 
the  morning  to  the  house  of  M. 
Roger,  presented  themselves  there  again 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  "  There 
were  three  of  you  here  this  morning, 
and  now  you  are  only  two.  Come  out," 
said  one  of  them.  Immediately  Roger 
and  a  refugee  named  M.  Denet,  who  was 
a  guest  in  the  house,  were  seized  and 
led  away.  The  next  day,  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  Mme.  Roger  found  the 
body  of  her  husband,  pierced  by  two  bul- 
lets. Denet  had  also  been  shot,  and  his 
body  was  discovered  some  little  time  aft- 
erward in  such  a  state  of  decomposition 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  wounds  which  the  unfor- 
tunate man  had  received. 

In  a  hamlet  in  the  same  commune,  M. 
Fournier,  caretaker  of  a  farm  at  Champ- 
brisset,  resided  with  a  Swiss  named 
Knell.  The  Germans  took  them  on  a  cart 
as  far  as  Vaudoy  and  murdered  them. 
An  inhabitant  of  Voinsles,  named  Car- 
tier,  suffered  the  same  fate.  As  he 
passed  on  his  bicycle  along  a  road  a  little 
way  from  Vaudoy,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
Germans,  who  searched  his  bag,  in  which 
was  a  revolver.  Cartier,  without  any  re- 
sistance, gave  up  his  weapon  of  his  own 
accord.  His  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  he 
was  shot  then  and  there. 

On  the  8th  of  September  at  Sablon- 
nieres,  where  there  were  scenes  of  gen- 
eral pillage,  M.  Delaitre,  who  had  left  his 
house  during  the  battle  to  take  refuge 
under  a  culvert,  was  discovered  in  his 
hiding  place  by  a  German  soldier,  who 
fired  at  him  five  times;  he  died  the  same 
day. 


GENERAL    CASTELNAU 
One  of  the  Most  Conspicuous  of  the  French  Commanders. 


GENERAL      DUBAIL 
Commanding  the  French  Forces    Operating  Around  Verdun. 
{Photo    ®    International   Nexoa    Service.) 
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At  the  same  place,  M.  Jules  Griffaut, 
66  years  of  age,  was  herding  his  cows 
peacefully  in  a  field,  when  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy  passed  150  meters  from 
him.  A  soldier  who  was  alone  in  the 
rear  of  the  column  took  aim  at  him,  and 
shot  him  in  the  face.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  a  German  officer  took  the 
trouble  to  have  the  wounded  man  attend- 
ed to  by  a  German  army  doctor,  and 
that  Griffaut  recovered  fairly  soon. 

At  Rebais,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
at  11  in  the  evening,  the  Germans,  after 
pillaging  the  jeweler's  shop  of  M.  Pan- 
tereau  and  loading  the  goods  which  they 
had  taken  on  to  a  cart,  set  fire  to  the 
house.  They  also  burned  three  private 
houses  in  the  Rue  de  I'Etang  by  throw- 
ing lighted  straw  into  them. 

In  this  little  town  serious  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  committed.  M.  Auguste  Grif- 
faut, 79  years  of  age,  was  treated  with 
horrible  brutality.  They  repeatedly  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  their  fists.  A  re- 
volver shot  grazed  his  head.  His  watch 
and  his  purse,  containing  800  francs,  were 
stolen  from  his  person. 

On  the  same  day,  some  German  sol- 
diers grossly  ill-treated  Mme.  X.,  a 
wine-shop  keeper,  aged  29,  on  the  pre- 
tense that  she  was  hiding  English  sol- 
diers. They  undressed  her  and  kept  her 
in  the  middle  of  them  completely  naked 
for  one  and  a  half  hours;  then  they  tied 
her  to  her  counter,  giving  her  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  going  to  shoot  her. 
They  were,  however,  called  out  just  then, 
and  went  away,  leaving  their  victim  in 
charge  of  an  Alsatian  soldier,  who  untied 
her  and  restored  her  to  liberty. 

Again,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
other  soldiers  attempted  to  rape  Mme. 
Z.,  34  years  of  age,  after  having  sacked 
her  grocery  shop.  Angered  by  her 
resistance,  they  tried  to  hang  her, 
but  she  cut  the  rope  with  a  knife  which 
was  open  in  her  pocket.  She  was  then 
beaten  mercilessly  until  the  arrival  of 
an  officer,  who  was  fetched  by  a  wit- 
ness of  the  scene. 

At  St.  Denis-les-Rebais,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  a  Uhlan  obliged  Mme. 
X.  to  undress,  threatening  her  with  his 


rifle;  then  he  threw  her  on  a  mattress 
and  raped  her  while  her  mother-in-law, 
powerless  to  intervene,  endeavored  to 
keep  her  grandson,  8  years  old,  from 
this  revolting  sight. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  hamlet  of 
Marais,  in  the  Commune  of  Jouv-sur- 
Morin,  the  three  daughters  of  Mme. 
X.,  aged  respectively  18,  15,  and  13, 
were  with  their  sick  mother  when  two 
German  soldiers  entered,  seized  the  eld- 
est, dragged  her  into  the  next  room  and 
raped  her  in  succession;  while  one  com- 
mitted his  crime,  the  other  watched  the 
door  and  with  his  weapons  kept  back  the 
half-maddened  mother. 

Frightful  scenes  occurred  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  in  the  neighborhood  of  La 

Ferte-Gaucher.  There  lived  there  an  old 
gentlemdn,  M.  X.,  with  his  servant. 
Mile.  Y.,  54  years  old.  On  Sept.  5 
several  Germans,  among  whom  was  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  were  in  occu- 
pation of  this  property.  After  they  had 
been  supplied  with  food,  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  proposed  to  a  refu- 
gee, a  Mme.  Z.,  that  she  should  sleep 
with  him;  she  refused.  M.  X.,  to  save 
her  from  the  designs  of  which  she  was 
the  object,  sent  her  to  his  farm,  which 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  The  German 
ran  there  to  fetch  her,  dragged  her  back 
to  the  chateau  and  led  her  to  the  attic; 
then,  having  completely  undressed  her, 
he  tried  to  violate  her.  At  this  moment 
M.  X.,  wishing  to  protect  her,  fired  re- 
volver shots  on  the  staircase  and  was 
immediately  shot. 

The  non-commissioned  officer  then 
made  Mme.  X.  come  out  of  the  attic, 
obliged  her  to  step  over  the  corpse  of 
the  old  man,  and  led  her  to  a  closet, 
where  he  again  made  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  upon  her.  Leaving  her  at  last, 
he  threw  himself  upon  Mile.  Y.,  having 
first  handed  Mme.  Z.  over  to  two  soldiers, 
who,  after  having  violated  her,  one  once 
and  the  other  twice,  in  the  dead  man's 
room,  made  her  pass  the  night  in  a  barn 
near  them,  where  one  of  them  twice  more 
had  sexual  connection  with  her. 

As  for  Mile.  Y.,  she  was  obliged,  by 
threats  of  being  shot,  to  strip  herself 
completely  naked  and  lie  on  a  mattress 
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with  the  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
kept  her  there  until  morning. 

We  have  also  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that,  as  appears  from  declarations  made 
by  a  municipal  councilor  of  Rebais,  two 
English  cavalrymen  who  were  surprised 
and  wounded  in  this  commune  were 
finished  off  with  gunshots  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  were  dismounted  and 
when  one  of  them  had  thrown  up  his 
hands,  showing  thus  that  he  was  un- 
armed. 

MARNE. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Marne,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  German  troops  gave 
themselves  up  to  general  pillage,  which 
was  carried  out  always  under  similar 
conditions  and  with  the  complicity  of 
their  leaders.  The  Communes  of  Heiltz- 
le-Maurupt;  Suippes,  Marfaux,  Fromen- 
tieres,  and  Esternay  suffered  especially 
in  this  way.  Everything  which  the  in- 
vader could  carry  off  from  the  houses 
was  placed  on  motor  lorries  and  vehicles. 
At  Suippes,  in  particular,  they  carried  off 
in  this  way  a  quantity  of  different  ob- 
jects, among  these  sewing  machines  and 
toys. 

A  great  many  villages,  as  well  as  im- 
portant country  towns,  were  burned  with- 
out any  reason  whatever.  Without  doubt 
these  crimes  were  committed  by  order,  as 
German  detachments  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  with  their  torches,  their 
grenades,  and  their  usual  outfit  for  arson. 

At  Lepine,  a  laborer  named  Caque,  in 
whose  house  two  German  cyclists  were 
billeted,  asked  the  latter  if  the  grenades 
which  he  saw  in  their  possession  were 
destined  for  his  house.  They  answered: 
"  No,  Lepine  is  finished  with."  At  that 
moment  nine  houses  in  the  village  were 
burned  out. 

At  Marfaux  nineteen  private  houses 
were  burned. 

At  le  Gault-le-Foret  seven  or  eight 
houses  were  burned.  Of  the  Commune 
of  Glannes  practically  nothing  remains. 
At  Somme-Tourbe  the  entire  village  has 
been  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mairie,  the  church,  and  two  private  build- 
ings. 

At  Auve  nearly  the  whole  town  has 
been  destroyed.     At  Etrepy  sixty-three 


families  out  of  seventy  are  homeless.  At 
Huiron  all  the  houses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five,  have  been  burned.  At  Ser- 
maize-les-Bains  only  about  forty  houses 
out  of  900  remain.  At  Bignicourt-sur- 
Saultz  thirty  houses  out  of  thirty-three 
are  in  ruins. 

At  Suippes,  the  big  market  town  which 
has  been  practically  burned  out,  German 
soldiers  carrying  straw  and  cans  of  petrol 
have  been  seen  in  the  streets.  While  the 
Mayor's  house  was  burning,  six  sentinels 
with  fixed  bayonets  were  under  orders 
to  forbid  any  one  to  approach  and  to 
prevent  any  help  being  given. 

All  this  destruction  by  arson,  which 
only  represents  a  small  proportion  of  the 
acts  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  was  accomplished 
,  without  the  least  tendency  to  rebellion  or 
the  smallest  act  of  resistance  being  re- 
corded against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
localities  which  are  today  more  or  less 
completely  destroyed.  In  some  villages 
the  Germans,  before  setting  fire  to  them, 
made  one  of  their  soldiers  fire  a  shot 
from  his  rifle  so  as  to  be  able  to  pretend 
afterward  that  the  civilian  population  had 
attacked  them,  an  allegation  which  is  all 
the  more  absurd  since  at  the  time  when 
the  enemy  arrived  the  only  inhabitants' 
left  were  old  men,  sick  persons,  or  people 
absolutely  without  any  means  of  aggn*es- 
sion. 

Numerous  crimes  against  the  person 
have  also  been  committed.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  communes  hostages  have 
been  taken  away;  many  of  them  have  not 
returned.  At  Sermaize-les-Bains,  the 
Germans  carried  off  about  150  people, 
some  of  whom  were  decked  out  with  hel- 
mets and  coats  and  compelled,  thus 
equipped,  to  mount  guard  over  the 
bridges. 

At  Bignicourt-sur-Saulx  thirty  men 
and  forty-five  women  and  children  were 
obliged  to  leave  with  a  detachment.  One 
of  the  men — a  certain  Emile  Pierre — has 
not  returned  nor  sent  any  news  of  him- 
self. At  Corfelix,  M.  Jacquet,  who  was 
carried  off  on  the  7th  of  September 
with  eleven  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was 
found  five  hundred  meters  from  the  vil- 
lage with  a  bullet  in  his  head. 
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At  Champuis  the  cur^,  his  maid-serv- 
ant, and  four  other  inhabitants,  who 
were  taken  away  the  same  day  as  the 
hostapres  of  Corfelix,  had  not  returned 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  place. 

At  the  same  place  an  old  man  of 
70,  named  Jacquemin,  was  tied  down 
in  his  bed  by  an  officer  and  left  in  this 
state  without  food  for  three  days.  He 
died  a  little  time  after. 

At  Vert-la-Gravelle  a  farm-hand  was 
killed.  He  was  struck  on  the  head  with 
a  bottle  and  his  chest  was  run  through 
with  a  lance. 

The  garde  champetre  Brulefer  of  le 
Gault-la-Foret  was  murdered  at  Mac- 
launay,  where  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
Germans.  His  body  was  found  with  his 
head  shattered  and  a  wound  on  his  chest. 

At  Champguyon,  a  commune  which 
has  been  fired,  a  certain  Verdier  was 
killed  in  his  father-in-law's  house.  The 
latter  was  not  present  at  the  execution, 
but  he  heard  a  shot  and  next  day  an  of- 
ficer said  to  him,  "  Son  shot.  He  is 
under  the  ruins."  In  spite  of  the  search 
made  the  body  has  not  been  found  among 
them.  It  must  have  been  consumed  in  the 
fire. 

At  Sermaize,  the  roadmaker  Brocard 
was  placed  among  a  number  of  hostages. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  being 
arrested  with  his  son,  his  wife  and  his 
daughter-in-law  in  a  state  of  panic 
rushed  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
Saulx.  The  old  man  was  able  to  free 
himself  for  a  moment  and  ran  in  all 
haste  after  them  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  save  them,  but  the  Germans 
dragged  him  away  pitilessly,  leaving  the 
two  wretched  women  struggling  in  the 
river.  When  Brocard  and  his  son  were 
restored  to  liberty,  four  days  afterward, 
and  found  the  bodies,  they  discovered 
that  their  wives  had  both  received  bullet 
wounds  in  the  head. 

At  Montmirail  a  scene  of  real  sav- 
agery was  enacted.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember a  non-commissioned  officer  flung 
himself  almost  naked  on  the  widow 
Naude,  on  whom  he  was  billeted,  and  car- 
ried her  into  his  room.  This  woman's 
father,  Francois  Fontaine,  rushed  up  on 
hearing  his  daughter's  cry.    At  once  fif- 


teen or  twenty  Germans  broke  through 
the  door  of  the  house,  pushed  the  old 
man  into  the  street,  and  shot  him  with- 
out mercy.  Little  Juliette  Naude  opened 
the  window  at  this  moment  and  was 
struck  in  the  stomach  by  a  bullet,  which 
went  through  her  body.  The  poor  child 
died  after  twenty-four  hours  of  most 
dreadful  suffering. 

On  the  6th  of  September  at  Champ- 
guyon, Mme.  Louvet  was  present  at 
the  martyrdom  of  her  husband.  She  saw 
him  in  the  hands  of  ten  or  fifteen  sol- 
diers, who  were  beating  him  to  death 
before  his  own  house,  and  ran  up  and 
kissed  him  through  the  bars  of  the  gate. 
She  was  brutally  pushed  back  and  fell, 
while  the  murderers  dragged  along  the 
unhappy  man  covered  with  blood,  beg- 
ging them  to  spare  his  life  and  protest- 
ing that  he  had  done  nothing  to  be  treat- 
ed thus.  He  was  finished  off  at  the  end 
of  the  village.  When  his  wife  found  his 
body  it  was  horribly  disfigured.  His 
head  was  beaten  in,  one  of  his  eyes  hung 
from  the  socket,  and  one  of  his  wrists 
was  broken. 

At  Esternay,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
toward  3  in  the  afternoon,  thirty-five  or 
forty  Germans  were  leading  away  M. 
Lauranceau,  when  he  made  a  sharp  move- 
ment as  if  to  free  himself.  He  was  im- 
mediately shot  down. 

In  the  same  town  the  following  facts 
have  been  laid  before  us: 

During  the  night,  between  Sunday,  the 
nth  of  September,  and  Monday,  the  7th, 
the  soldiers  who  were  scattered  among 
the  houses  pillagring,  discovered  the 
widow  Bouche,  her  two  daughters,  and 
Mmes.  Lhomme  and  Mace,  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  cellar  staircase.  They 
ordered  the  two  young  girls  to  undress, 
then,  as  their  mother  tried  to  intervene, 
one  of  the  soldiers,  bringing  his  rifle  to 
his  shoulder,  fired  in  the  direction  of  the 
group  of  women.  The  bullet,  after  hav- 
ing struck  Mme.  Lhomme  near  the  left 
elbow,  broke  the  right  arm  of  Mile.  Mar- 
celle  Bouche  at  the  armpit.  During  the 
following  day  the  young  girl  died  as  a 
result  of  her  wound.  According  to  the 
declarations  made  by  witnesses,  the 
wound  was  horrible  to  behold. 
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Further,  our  inquiry  in  the  Department 
of  the  Marne  established  other  crimes  of 
which  women  were  the  victims. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  at  Suippes, 
Mme.  X.,  72  years  of  age,  was  seized 
by  a  German  soldier,  who  pushed  the 
barrel  of  hiy  revolver  under  her  chin  and 
brutally  flung  her  on  her  bed.  Her  son- 
in-law  rushed  up  at  the  noise,  fortunate- 
ly for  her,  at  the  moment  when  the  rape 
was  about  to  be  consummated. 

At  the  same  place  and  time  little , 

11  years  old,  was  for  three  hours  the 
prey  of  a  licentious  soldier,  who,  having 
found  her  with  her  sick  grandmother, 
dragged  her  to  a  deserted  house  and 
stopped  her  mouth  with  a  handkerchief 
to  prevent  her  crying  out. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  at  Vitry-en- 
Perthois,  Mme.  X.,  aged  45,  and  Mme. 
Z.,  aged  89,  were  both  raped;  the  latter 
died  a  fortnight  later. 

At  Jussecourt-Minecourt,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  toward  9  in  the  evening. 
Mile.  X.  was  violated  by  four  soldiers, 
who  broke  in  the  door  of  her  room  with 
the  help  of  a  billhook.  All  four  flung 
themselves  on  this  young  girl,  who  was 
21  years  old,  and  ravished  her  in  succes- 
sion. 

As  the  bombardment  of  open  towns 
constitutes  without  doubt  a  violation  of 
international  law,  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Rheims,  which  was  for 
eighty  days  bombarded  by  the  Germans. 
We  received  a  sworn  statement  from  the 
Mayor,  from  which  we  learned  that  about 
300  of  the  civilian  population  had  already 
been  killed;  we  saw  that  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  numerous  buildings 
had  been  destroyed,  and  we  took  note  of 
the  enormous  and  irreparable  damage 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  cathe- 
dral. The  bombardment  has  continued 
since  the  7th  of  October,  the  day  of  our 
visit;  the  number  of  the  victims,  there- 
fore, must  now  be  very  considerable. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  unhappy  town 
has  suffered,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the 
municipality  has  been  above  all  praise. 

While  we  were  working  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  six  shells  were  fired  in  the 
direction  of  this  building.     The  fifth  fell 


only  a  short  distance  from  the  principal 
front,  and  the  sixth  burst  fifteen  or 
twenty  meters  from  the  bureau. 

Next  day  we  went  to  the  Chateau  of 
Baye  and  witnessed  the  traces  of  the 
sack  which  this  building  has  suffered. 
On  the  first  floor  a  door  which  leads 
into  a  room  next  to  a  gallery,  where  the 
owner  had  collected  valuable  works  of 
art,  has  been  broken  in;  four  glass  cabi- 
nets have  been  broken  and  another  has 
been  opened.  According  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  caretaker  who,  in  the  absence 
of  her  masters,  was  unable  to  acquaint 
us  of  the  full  extent  of  the  damage,  the 
principal  objects  stolen  were  jewels  of 
Russian  origin  and  gold  medals.  We 
noticed  that  the  mounts  covered  with 
black  velvet,  which  must  have  been  tak- 
en out  of  the  cases,  were  stripped  of  a 
part  of  the  jewels  which  had  previously 
been  affixed  to  them. 

Baron  de  Baye's  room  was  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Numerous  objects  were 
strewn  on  the  floor  from  the  drawers 
which  remained  open.  A  writing  table 
had  been  broken  open.  A  Louis  XVI. 
commode  and  a  bureau  a  cylindre  of  the 
same  period  had  been  ransacked. 

This  room  must  have  been  occupied 
by  a  person  of  very  high  rank,  for  on 
the  door  there  still  remains  a  chalk  in- 
scription, "  J.  K.  Hoheit."  No  one  could 
give  us  exact  information  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  this  "  Highness ";  however,  a 
General  who  lodged  in  the  house  of  M. 
Houllier,  Town  Councilor,  told  his  host 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  staff 
of  the  Tenth  Corps  had  occupied  the 
chateau. 

The  same  day  we  visited  the  Chateau 
of  Beaumont,  which  is  near  Montmirail, 
and  belongs  to  the  Comte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld-Doudeauville.  The  wife  of  the 
caretaker  declared  that  this  house  had 
been  sacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  owners  during  an  occupation 
which  lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  of 
September.  The  invaders  left  it  in  an 
indescribable  state,  of  disorder  and  filth. 
The  writing  tables,  bureaus^  and  safes 
had  been  broken  open.  The  jewel  boxes 
had  been  taken  from  the  drawers  and 
emptied. 
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On  the  doors  of  the  rooms  we  could 
read  inscriptions  in  chalk,  among  which 
we  took  note  of  the  following:  "  Excel- 
lenz,"  "  Major  von  Ledebur,"  "  Graf  Wal- 
dersee." 

MEUSE 

The  Department  of  the  Meuse,  a  great 
part  of  which  the  German  armies  still 
occupy,  has  suffered  cruelly.  Important 
communes  there  have  been  destroyed  by 
fires  lighted  willfully  by  the  Germans  in 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  military  ne- 
cessity, and  without  the  population's  hav- 
ing given  any  provocation  for  such  atro- 
cities by  their  attitude.  This  is  the  case 
particularly  at  Revigny,  Sommeilles,  Tri- 
aucourt,  Bulainville,  Clermont-en-Ar- 
gonne,  and  Villers-aux-Vents. 

The  Germans  having  completely  sacked 
the  houses  of  Revigny  and  carried  off 
their  booty  on  vehicles,  burned  two-thirds 
of  the  town  during  three  consecutive  days 
from  the  6th  to  the  9th  of  September, 
sprinkling  the  walls  with  petrol  by  means 
of  hand  pumps,  and  throwing  into  the 
houses  little  bags  full  of  compressed 
powder  in  tablets.  We  have  been  fur- 
nished with  specimens  of  these  little 
bags  and  these  tablets,  as  well  as  with 
fuse  sticks  of  inflammable  matter  which 
had  been  left  by  the  incendiaries. 

The  church,  which  was  classed  as  a 
historical  monument,  and  the  Mairie  with 
all  its  archives,  have  been  destroyed. 

Many  inhabitants,  among  whom  were 
children,  have  been  taken  away  as  hos- 
tages. They  were,  however,  set  at  liberty 
next  day,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Wlad- 
imir  Thomas. 

Few  localities  in  the  Department  of  the 
Meuse  have  suffered  as  much  as  the  Com- 
mune of  Sommeilles.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  ruins,  having  been  completely 
burnei  on  the  6th  of  September  by  a 
regiment  of  German  infantry  bearing 
the  number  fifty-one.  The  place  was 
set  on  fire  with  help  of  machinelike 
bicycle  pumps  with  which  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  furnished. 

This  unhappy  village  was  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  drama.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  fire  Mme.  X.,  whose  husband  is 
with  the  colors,  took  refuge  in  the  cellar 
of  M.  et  Mme.  Adnot,  together  with  these 


latter  and  their  four  children,  aged  re- 
spectively 11,  5,  4,  and  1V4  years.  A  few 
days  afterward  the  bodies  of  all  these 
unfortunate  people  were  discovered  in 
the  middle  of  a  pool  of  blood.  Adnot  had 
been  shot,  Mme.  X.  had  her  breast  and 
right  arm  cut  off;  the  little  girl  of  11 
had  a  foot  severed,  the  little  boy  of  5 
had  his  throat  cut.  The  woman  X.  and 
the  little  girl  appeared  to  have  been 
raped. 

At  Villers-aux-Vents,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  German  officers  invited  the 
inhabitants  who  had  not  yet  fled  to  leave 
their  dwellings,  warning  them  that  the 
village  was  about  to  be  burned,  because, 
they  alleged,  three  French  soldiers  had 
dressed  themselves  in  civilian  clothes; 
others  gave  the  pretext  that  an  installa- 
tion of  wireless  telegraphy  had  been 
found  in  a  house.  The  threat  was  carried 
out  so  rigorously  that  one  house  alone 
remains  standing. 

At  Vaubecourt,  where  six  dwelling 
houses  were  burned  by  the  Wiirttem- 
burgers,  fire  was  set  to  a  barn  with 
straw  piled  up  by  the  soldiers. 

At  Triaucourt  the  Germans  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  worst  excesses.  Angered 
doubtless  by  the  remark  which  an  officer 
had  addressed  to  a  soldier,  against 
whom  a  young  girl  of  19,  Mile. 
Helene  Proces,  had  made  complaint  on 
account  of  the  indecent  treatment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  they 
burned  the  village  and  made  a  syste- 
matic massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
began  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  an 
inoffensive  householder,  M.  Jules  Gand, 
and  by  shooting  this  unfortunate  man 
just  as  he  was  leaving  his  house  to  es- 
cape the  flames;  then  they  dispersed 
among  the  houses  in  the  streets,  firing 
their  rifles  on  every  side.  A  young  man 
of  17,  Georges  Lecourtier,  who  tried  to 
escape,  was  shot.  M.  Alfred  Lallemand 
suffered  the  same  fate;  he  was  pursued 
into  the  kitchen  of  his  fellow-citizen, 
Tautelier,  and  murdered  there,  while 
Tautelier  received  three  bullets  in  his 
hand. 

Fearing,  not  without  reason,  for  their 
lives.  Mile.  Proces,  her  mother,  her  grand- 
mother of  71,  and  her  old  aunt  of  81, 
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Mile.  Laure  Mennehand,  tried  with  the 
help  of  a  ladder  to  cross  the  trellis  which 
separates  their  garden  from  a  neighbor- 
ing property.  The  young  girl  alone  was 
able  to  reach  the  other  side  and  to  avoid 
death  by  hiding  in  the  cabbages.  As  for 
the  other  women,  they  were  struck  down 
by  rifle  shots.  The  village  cure  collected 
the  brains  of  Mile.  Mennehand  on  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  strewn,  and 
had  the  bodies  carried  into  Proces's  house. 
During  the  following  night  the  Germans 
played  the  piano  near  the  bodies. 

While  the  carnage  raged,  the  fire  rap- 
idly spread  and  devoured  thirty-five 
houses.  An  old  man  of  70,  Jean  Lecour- 
tier,  and  a  child  of  two  months  perished 
in  the  flames.  M.  Igier,  who  was  trying 
to  save  his  cattle,  was  pursued  for  300 
meters  by  soldiers,  who  fired  at  him 
ceaselessly.  By  a  miracle  this  man  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  wounded,  but 
five  bullets  went  through  his  trousers. 
When  the  cure,  Viller,  expressed  his  in- 
dignation at  the  treatment  inflicted  upon 
his  parish  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemburg, 
who  was  lodged  in  the  village,  the  latter 
replied:  "What  would  you  have?  We 
have  bad  soldiers  just  as  you  have." 

In  the  same  commune  an  attempt  at 
rape  was  made  which  was  unsuccessful 
by  reason  of  the  obstinate  and  courageous 
resistance  of  the  victim.  Three  Germans 
made  the  attempt  on  Mme.  D.,  47  years 
old.  Further,  an  old  woman  of  75, 
Mme.  Maupoix,  was  kicked  so  violent- 
ly that  she  died  a  few  days  afterward. 
While  some  of  the  soldiers  were  ill-treat- 
ing her  others  were  ransacking  her  ward- 
robes. 

The  little  town  of  Clermont-en-Ar- 
gonne,  on  the  slope  of  a  picturesque  hill 
in  the  middle  of  a  pleasant  landscape, 
used  to  be  visited  every  year  by  numer- 
ous tourists.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
at  night,  the  121st  and  122d  Wiirttemburg 
Regiments  entered  the  place,  breaking 
down  the  doors  of  the  houses  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  unrestrained  pillage, 
which  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  Toward  midday  a  soldier  set 
fire  to  the  dwelling  of  a  clockmaker  by 
deliberately  upsetting  the  contents  of  an 


oil  lamp  which  he  used  for  making  coffee. 
An  inhabitant,  M.  Monternach,  at  once 
ran  to  fetch  the  town  fire  engine,  and 
asked  an  officer  to  lend  him  men  to  work 
it.  Brutally  refused  and  threatened  with 
a  revolver,  he  renewed  his  request  to  sev- 
eral other  officers,  with  no  greater  suc- 
cess. Meanwhile  the  Germans  continued 
to  burn  the  town,  making  use  of  sticks  • 
on  the  top  of  which  torches  were  fas- 
tened. While  the  houses  blazed  the  sol- 
diers poured  into  the  church,  which  stood 
by  itself  on  the  height,  and  danced  there 
to  the  sound  of  the  organ.  Then,  before 
leaving,  they  set  fire  to  it  with  grenades 
as  well  as  with  vessels  full  of  inflam- 
mable liquid,  containing  wicks. 

After  the  burning  of  Clermont,  bodies 
of  the  Mayor  of  Vauquois,  M.  Poinsignon, 
(which  was  completely  carbonized,)  and 
that  of  a  young  boy  of  11,  who  had  been 
shot  at  point-blank  range,  were  found. 

When  the  fire  was  out  pillage  recom- 
menced in  the  houses  which  the  flames 
had  spared.  Furniture  carried  off  from 
the  house  of  M.  Desforges  and  stuffs 
stolen  from  the  shop  of  M.  Nordmann, 
a  draper,  were  heaped  together  in  motor 
cars.  An  army  doctor  (medicine-major) 
took  possesison  of  all  the  medical  appli- 
ances in  the  hospital,  and  an  officer  of 
superior  rank,  after  having  put  up  a 
notice  forbidding  pillage  on  the  entrance 
door  of  the  house  of  M.  Lebondidier, 
had  a  great  part  of  the  furniture  of  this 
house  carried  away  on  a  carriage,  intend- 
ing it,  as  he  boasted  without  any  shame, 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  villa. 

At  the  time  when  this  hapepned  the 
town  of  Clermont-en-Argonne  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Thirteenth  Wurttemburg 
Corps,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  von 
Durach,  and  by  a  troop  of  Uhlans,  com- 
manded by  Prince  von  Wittenstein. 

On  the  7th  of  September  half  a  score 
of  German  cavalrymen  entered  the  farm 
of  Lamermont  in  the  Commune  of  Lisle- 
en-Barrois,  and,  after  having  milk  given 
to  them,  went  away  apparently  satisfied. 
After  their  departure  rifle  ^ots  were 
heard  in  the  distance.  A  little  later  a 
second  troop,  composd  of  about  thirty 
men,  presented  themselves  in  their  turn, 
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and  accused  the  farm  people  of  having 
killed  a  German  soldier.  Immediately  the 
farmer,  Elly,  and  one  of  his  guests,  M. 
Javelot,  were  seized  and  taken  to  a  place 
near,  where,  in  spite  of  their  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  they  were  mercilessly 
shot. 

At  Louppy-le-Chateau  the  Germans 
gave  themselves  over  to  immorality  and 
disgusting  brutality  during  the  night  of 
the  8th  and  9th  in  a  cellar  where  several 
women  had  taken  refuge  from  the  bom- 
bardment. All  these  unhappy  women 
were  vilely  ill-treated.  Mile.  X.,  aged  71; 
Mme.  Y.,  aged  44,  and  her  two  daughters, 
one  aged  13  and  the  other  8,  and  Mme.  Z. 
were  violated. 

Hostages  have  been  taken  away  from 
many  communes.  At  the  begininng  of 
September,  at  Laimont,  eight  persons 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  German  troops, 
and  on  the  27th  of  October  none  of  them 
had  returned.  The  cure  of  Nubecourt, 
who  was  carired  off  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, has  not  yet  reappeared  in  his 
parish. 

At  Saint-Andre,  M.  Havette,  who  was 
among  the  number  of  persons  arrested, 
obtained  from  an  officer  permisison  to 
watch  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  who 
had  been  killed  on  the  previous  day  by 
a  fragment  of  a  shell.  In  the  evening 
the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  collect 
together  in  a  barn.  Havette  believed  that 
he  was  exempt  from  this  order  by  rea- 
son of  the  authority  he  had  received, 
and  remained  at  his  house  until  11  in  the 
evening.  When  he  left  his  house  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  rifle  bullet. 

Of  the  other  villages  besides  those 
whose  burning  we  have  related,  Vassin- 
court  and  Brabant-le-Roi  were  more  or 
less  completely  burned.  Up  to  now  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  com- 
pletely the  circumstances  of  their  de- 
struction. Our  inquiry  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns them  will  be  further  pursued. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  knowledge 
that  in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse  the 
enemy  has  committed  acts  of  cruelty  to- 
ward the  French  soldiers  who  were 
wounded  and  prisoners.    We  will  set  out 


the  facts  of  this  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent report. 

MEURTHE-ET-MOSELLE. 
We  arrived  in  the  Department  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  visited  a  great  number  of 
communes  in  the  arrondissements  of 
Nancy  and  Luneville. 

Nancy,  an  open  town  into  which  the 
German  Army  has  not  been  able  to  enter, 
was  bombarded  without  formal  warning 
during  the  night  of  the  9th  and  10th  of 
September.  About  sixty  shells  fell  into 
the  middle  of  the  town  and  in  the  south- 
ern cemetery — that  is,  in  places  where 
there  is  lio  military  establishment.  Three 
women,  a  young  girl,  and  a  little  girl 
were  killed;  thirteen  people  were  wound- 
ed; the  material  damage  done  was  con- 
siderable. 

The  enemy's  aviators  have  flown  over 
the  town  twice.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber one  of  them  dropped  two  bombs,  by 
one  of  which  a  man  and  a  little  girl  were 
killed  and  six  people  wounded,  in  the 
Place  de  la  Cathedrale.  On  the  13th  of 
October  three  bombs  were  thrown  on  the 
goods  station.  Four  persons  employed 
by  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  were 
wounded. 

When  we  reached  Pont-a-Mousson,  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  November, 
seven  shells  had  just  been  fired  by  the 
German  batteries  a  few  hours  before.  It 
was  the  24th  day  of  the  bombardment, 
which  began  on  the  11th  of  August.  The 
evening  before  a  young  girl  of  19  and  a 
child  of  4  had  been  killed  in  their  beds 
by  fragments  of  shells.  On  the  14th  of 
August  the  Germans  took  as  their  spe- 
cial objective  the  hospital,  from  whose 
towers  floated  Red  Cross  flags,  visible 
from  a  great  distance.  No  less  than 
seventy  shells  fell  on  to  this  building,  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  damage  they  have 
caused. 

About  eighty  houses  were  damaged  by 
the  different  bombardments,  all  of  which 
took  place  without  any  warning.  Four- 
teen civilians,  mainly  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  killed.  There  were  about  the 
same  number  of  wounded.    Pont-a-Mous- 
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son  is  not  fortified.  Only  the  bridge  over 
the  Moselle  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense, on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  by 
the  Twenty-sixth  Battalion  of  Chasseurs, 
who  were  then  quartered  in  the  town. 

We  experienced  real  horror  when  we 
found  ourselves  before  the  lamentable 
ruins  of  Nomeny.  With  the  exception  of 
some  few  houses  which  still  stood  near 
the  railway  station  in  a  spot  separated  by 
the  Seille  from  the  principal  group  of 
buildings,  there  remains  of  this  little 
town  only  a  succession  of  broken  and 
blackened  walls  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  in 
which  may  be  seen  here  and  there  the 
bones  of  a  few  animals  partially  charred 
and  the  carbonized  remains  of  human 
bodies.  The  rage  of  a  maddened  soldiery 
has  been  unloosed  there  without  pity. 

Nomeny,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  frontier,  received  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  visits  of  German 
troopers  from  time  to  time.  Skirmishes 
took  place  in  its  neighborhood,  and  on 
Aug.  14,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  farm  de 
la  Borde,  which  is  a  little  distance  off,  a 
German  soldier,  without  any  motive, 
killed  by  a  rifle  shot  the  young  farm 
servant,  Nicholas  Michel,  aged  17. 

On  Aug.  20,  when  the  inhabitants 
sought  refuge  in  the  cellars  from  the 
bombardment,  the  Germans  came  up 
after  having  fired  upon  each  other  by 
mistake  and  entered  the  town  toward 
midday. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  one 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  German  officers 
asserted  that  the  French  were  torturing 
the  wounded  by  cutting  off  their  limbs 
and  plucking  out  their  eyes.  They  were 
then  in  a  state  of  terrible  excitement. 
That  day  and  part  of  the  next  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  gave  themselves  over  to  the 
most  abominable  excesses,  sacking  burn- 
ing and  massacring  as  they  went.  After 
they  had  carried  off  from  the  houses 
everything  which  seemed  worth  taking 
away,  and  after  they  had  dispatched  to 
Metz  the  product  of  their  rifling,  they 
set  fire  to  the  houses  with  torches,  pas- 
tilles of  compressed  powder  and  petrol 
which  they  carried  in  receptacles  placed 
on  little  carts.  Rifle  shots  were  fired  on 
every  side;  the  unhappy  inhabitants,  who 


had  been  driven  from  the  cellars  before 
the  firing,  were  shot  down  like  game — 
some  in  their  dwellings  and  others  in  the 
public  streets. 

MM.  Sanson,  Pierson,  Lallemand,  Adam 
Jeanpierre,  Meunier,  Schneider,  Raymond, 
Duponcel,  and  Hazotte,  father  and  son, 
were  killed  by  rifle  shots  in  the  streets. 
M.  Killian,  seeing  himself  threatened  by 
a  sabre  stroke,  protected  his  neck  with 
his  hand.  He  had  three  fingers  cut  off 
and  his  throat  gashed.  An  old  man  aged 
86,  M.  Petitjean,  who  was  seated  in  his 
armchair,  had  his  skull  smashed  by  a 
German  shot.  A  soldier  showed  the 
corpse  to  Mme.  Bertrand,  saying:  "  Do 
you  see  that  pig  there  ?"  M.  Chardin, 
Town  Councilor,  who  was  Acting  Mayor, 
was  required  to  furnish  a  horse  and  car- 
riage. He  had  promised  to  do  all  he 
could  to  obey,  when  he  was  killed  by  a 
rifle  shot.  M.  Prevot,  seeing  the  Bava- 
rians breaking  into  a  chemist's  shop  of 
which  he  was  caretaker,  told  them  that 
he  was  the  chemist,  and  that  he  would 
give  them  anything  they  wanted,  but 
three  rifle  shots  rang  out  and  he  fell, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh.  Two  women  who 
were  with  him  ran  away  and  were  pur- 
sued to  the  neighborhood  of  the  railway 
station,  beaten  all  the  way  with  the  butts 
of  rifles,  and  they  saw  many  bodies 
heaped  together  in  the  station  garden  and 
on  the  road. 

Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  Germans  entered  the  butcher 
shop  of  Mme.  Francois.  She  was  then 
coming  out  of  her  cellar  with  her  boy 
Stub,  and  an  employe  named  Contal.  As 
soon  as  Stub  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
entrance  to  the  door  he  fell  severely 
wounded  by  a  rifle  shot.  Then  Contal, 
who  rushed  into  the  street,  was  imme- 
diately murdered.  Five  minutes  after- 
ward, as  Stub  was  still  groaning,  a  sol- 
dier leaned  over  him  and  finished  him  off 
with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet  on  the  back. 

The  most  tragic  incident  in  this  horri- 
ble scene  occurred  in  the  house  of  M. 
Vasse,  who  had  collected  a  number  of 
people  in  his  cellar  in  the  Faubourg  de 
Nancy.  Toward  4  o'clock  about  fifty  sol- 
diers rushed  into  the  house,  beat  in  the 
door  and  windows,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
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refugees  then  made  an  effort  to  flee,  but 
they  were  struck  down  one  after  the  other 
as  they  came  out.  M.  Mentre  was  mur- 
dered first;  then  his  son  I-^on  fell  with 
his  little  sister,  a^ed  8,  in  his  arms. 
As  he  was  not  killed  outright,  the  end  of 
a  rifle  barrel  was  placed  on  his  head  and 
his  brains  blown  out.  Then  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Kieffer  family.  The  mother 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  shoulder. 
The  father  and  little  boy  aged  10  and 
little  girl  aged  3  were  shot.  The 
murderers  went  on  firing  on  them  after 
they  had  fallen.  Kieffer,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  received  another  bullet  in  the 
forehead,  and  his  son  had  the  top  of  his 
head  blown  off  by  a  shot.  Last  of  all  M. 
Strieffert  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Vasse 
were  murdered,  while  Mme.  Mentre  re- 
ceived three  bullets,  one  in  the  left  leg, 
another  in  the  arm  on  the  same  side,  and 
one  on  her  forehead,  which  was  only 
grazed.  M.  Guillaume  was  dragged  into 
the  street  and  there  found  dead.  Simonin, 
a  young  girl  of  17,  came  out  last 
from  the  cellar,  with  her  sister  Jeanne, 
aged  3.  The  latter  had  her  elbow  almost 
carried  away  by  a  bullet.  The  elder 
girl  flung  herself  on  the  ground  and  pre- 
tended to  be  dead,  remaining  for  five 
minutes  in  terrible  anguish.  A  soldier 
gave  her  a  kick,  crying  "Capout." 

An  officer  arrived  at  the  end  of  this 
butchery,  and  ordered  the  women  who 
were  still  alive  to  get  up,  and  shouted  to 
them:  "Go  to  France!  " 

While  all  these  people  were  being  mas- 
sacred, others,  according  to  an  expression 
used  by  an  eyewitness,  were  driven  like 
sheep  into  the  fields  under  the  threat  of 
immediate  execution.  The  cure,  in  par- 
ticular, owed  his  escape  from  being  shot 
to  extraordinary  circumstances. 

According  to  the  depositions  which  we 
have  received,  all  these  abominations 
were  committed  chiefly  by  the  Second 
and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Bavarian  infan- 
try. To  explain  them,  the  officers  have 
alleged  that  civilians  had  fired  on  their 
troops.  As  our  inquiry  has  established 
formally,  this  allegation  is  a  lie,  for  at 
the  moment  when  the  enemy  arrived  all 
arms  had  been  deposited  at  the  Mairie, 
and  the  part  of  the  population  which  had 


not  quitted  the  country  had  hidden  itself 
in  the  cellars,  a  prey  to  the  greatest 
terror.  Besides,  the  reason  alleged,  even 
were  it  true,  would  assuredly  be  insuffi- 
cient to  excuse  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
city,  the  murder  of  women,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  children. 

A  list  of  persons  who  were  killed  in 
the  course  of  the  burning  and  the  shoot- 
ings has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Bievelot, 
Conseiller  d'Arrondissement.  The  list  in- 
cludes no  less  than  .50  names.  We  have 
not  quoted  all  of  them.  For  one  thing, 
among  the  people  whose  death  has  been 
proved,  some  died  under  conditions  which 
are  not  stated  with  sufficient  precision; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dispersal  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  which  has  now 
been  destroyed  made  our  inquiry  very 
difficult.  Our  efforts  will  be  continued. 
In  any  case,  what  we  have  already  been 
able  to  establish  beyond  dispute  is  enough 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  was,  on  the  day 
of  Aug.  20,  the  martyrdom  of  Nomeny. 

Luneville  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
from  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  11.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  they  were  content 
to  rob  the  inhabitants  without  molesting 
them  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  in  partic- 
ular on  Aug.  24,  the  house  of  Mme. 
Jeaumont  was  plundered.  The  objects 
stolen  were  loaded  on  to  a  large  vehicle 
in  which  were  three  women,  one  of  them 
dressed  in  black  and  the  two  others  wear- 
ing military  costumes  and  appearing,  as 
we  were  told,  to  be  canteen  women. 

On  Aug.  25  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
vaders suddenly  changed.  M.  Keller,  the 
Mayor,  went  to  the  hospital  about 
3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
saw  soldiers  firing  in  the  direction  of  the 
attic  of  a  neighboring  house,  and  heard 
the  whistling  of  the  bullets,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  come  from  behind.  The 
Germans  declared  to  him  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  fired  on  them.  He  protested, 
and  offered  to  go  around  the  town  with 
them  in  order  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
this  allegation.  His  proposal  was  accept- 
ed, and  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  circuit 
they  came  across  in  the  street  the  body 
of  M.  Crombez,  the  officer  commanding 
the  escort  said  to  M.  Keller,  "  You  see 
this  body.  It  is  that  of  a  civilian  who  has 
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been  killed  by  another  civilian  who  was 
firing  on  us  from  a  house  near  the  syna- 
gogue. Thus,  in  accordance  with  our  law, 
we  have  burned  the  house  and  executed 
the  inhabitants."  He  was  speaking  of 
the  murder  of  a  man  whose  timid  charac- 
ter was  known  to  all,  the  Jewish  offici- 
ating minister,  Weill,  who  had  just  been 
killed  in  his  house,  together  with  his 
16-year-old  daughter.  The  same  offi- 
cer added,  "  In  the  same  way  we  have 
burned  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Castara  and  the  Rue  Girardet,  because 
civilians  fired  shots  from  there."  It  is 
from  this  dwelling  that  the  Germans  al- 
leged shots  had  been  fired  on  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  hospital,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  building  makes  it  impossible 
for  such  a  statement  to  be  true. 

While  the  Mayor  and  the  soldiers  who 
accompanied  him  were  pursuing  their  in- 
vestigation the  fire  broke  out  on  differ- 
ent sides;  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  burned 
as  well  as  the  synagogue,  and  a  number 
of  houses  in  the  Rue  Castara,  and  the 
Faubourg  d'Einville  was  in  flames.  The 
massacres,  which  were  continued  until 
the  next  day,  began  at  the  same  time- 
Without  counting  M.  Crombez,  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  Weill,  and  his  daughter, 
whose  deaths  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  victims  were  MM.  Hamman,  Binder, 
Balastre,  (father  and  son,)  Vernier, 
Dujon,  M.  Kahn  and  his  mother,  M. 
Steiner  and  his  wife,  M.  Wingerstmann 
and  his  grandson,  and,  finally,  MM.  Sibille, 
Monteils,  and  Colin. 

The  murders  were  committed  in  the 
following  circumstances: — 

On  Aug.  25,  after  having  fired  two 
shots  into  the  Worms  Tannery  to  create 
the  belief  that  they  were  being  attacked 
from  there,  the  Germans  entered  a  work- 
shop in  this  factory,  in  which  the  work- 
man, Goeury,  was  working,  in  company 
•with  M.  Balastre,  father  and  son.  Goeury 
was  dragged  into  the  street,  robbed  there 
and  brutally  ill-treated,  while  his  two 
companions,  who  were  found  trying  to 
hide  themselves  in  a  lavatory,  were  killed 
by  rifle  shots. 

On  the  same  day  soldiers  came  to  sum- 


mon M.  Steiner,  who  had  hidden  in  his 
cellar.  His  wife,  fearing  some  misfortune, 
tried  to  keep  him  back.  As  she  held  him 
in  her  arms  she  received  a  bullet  in  the 
neck.  A  few  moments  after,  Steiner,  hav- 
ing obeyed  the  order  which  had  been 
given  to  him,  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
his  garden.  M.  Kahn  was  also  murdered 
in  his  garden.  His  mother,  aged  98, 
whose  body  was  burned  in  the  fire,  had 
first  been  killed  in  her  bed  by  a  bayonet 
thrust,  according  to  the  account  of  an 
individual  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  the 
enemy.  M.  Binder,  who  was  coming  out 
to  escape  the  flames,  was  also  struck 
down.  The  German  by  whom  he  was 
killed  realized  that  he  had  shot  him  \\^th- 
out  any  motive,  at  the  moment  when  the 
unfortunate  man  was  standing  quietly 
before  a  door.  M.  Vernier  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  Binder. 

Toward  3  o'clock  the  Germans  broke 
into  a  house  in  which  were  Mme. 
Dujon,  her  daughter  aged  3,  her  two  sons, 
and  M.  Gaumier,  by  breaking  the  win- 
dows and  firing  shots.  The  little  girl  was 
nearly  killed;  her  face  was  burned  by  a 
shot.  At  this  moment,  Mme.  Dujon,  see- 
ing her  youngest  son,  Lucien,  14  years 
old,  stretched  on  the  ground,  askd  him  to 
get  up  and  escape  with  her.  She  then  saw 
that  his  intestines  were  protruding  from 
a  wound,  and  that  he  was  holding  them 
in.  The  house  was  on  fire;  the  poor  boy 
was  burned,  as  well  as  M.  Gaumier,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  escape. 

M.  Wingerstmann  and  his  grandson, 
aged  12,  who  had  gone  to  pull  potatoes 
a  little  way  from  Luneville,  at  the  place 
called  Les  Mossus,  in  the  District  of 
Chanteheux,  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
meet  Germans.  The  latter  placed  them 
both  against  a  wall  and  shot  them. 

Finally,  toward  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  soldiers  entered  the  house  of  the 
woman  Sibille,  in  the  same  place,  and 
without  any  reason  took  possession  of 
her  son,  led  him  200  meters  from  the 
house  and  niurdered  him  there,  together 
with  M.  Vallon,  to  whose  body  th^y  had 
fastened  him.  A  witness,  who  had  seen 
the  murderers  at  the  moment  when  they  . 
were  dragging  their  victim  along,  saw 
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them  return  without  him  and  noticed  that 
their  saw  bayonets  were  covered  with 
blood  and  bits  of  flesh. 

On  the  same  day  a  hospital  attendant 
named  Monteils,  who  was  looking  after 
a  wounded  enemy  officer  at  the  hospital 
of  Lun6ville,  was  struck  down  by  a  bul- 
let in  the  forehead  while  he  was  looking 
through  a  window*  at  a  German  soldier 
who  was  firing. 

The  next  day,  the  26th,  M.  Hamman 
and  his  son,  aged  21,  were  arrested  in 
their  own  house  and  dragged  out  by  a 
band  of  soldiers  who  had  entered  by 
breaking  down  the  door.  The  father  was 
beaten  unmercifully;  as  for  the  young 
man,  as  he  tried  to  struggle,  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  blew  out  his  brains  with 
a  revolver  shot. 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  M.  Riklin, 
a  chemist,  having  been  informed  that  a 
man  had  fallen  about  thirty  meters  from 
his  shop,  went  to  the  spot  indicated  and 
recognized  in  the  victim  his  brother-in- 
law,  M.  Colin,  aged  68,  who  had  been  struck 
in  the  stomach  by  a  bullet.  The  Germans 
alleged  that  this  old  man  fired  upon 
them.  M.  Riklin  denied  this  statement. 
Colin,  we  are  told,  was  a  harmless  per- 
son, absolutely  incapable  of  an  aggres- 
sive act,  and  completely  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  using  a  firearm. 

It  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  deal  also 
at  Luneville  with  acts  which  are  less 
grave,  but  which  throw  a  peculiar  light 
on  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  invader. 
On  Aug.  25  M.  Lenoir,  67  years  of  age, 
together  with  his  wife,  were  led  into  the 
fields  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs.  After  both  had  been  cruelly  ill- 
treated,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
took  possession  of  1,800  francs  in 
gold  which  M.  Lenoir  carried  on  hira.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  the  most  impu- 
dent theft  seems  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  customs  of  the  German  Army,  who 
practiced  it  publicly.  The  following  is  an 
interesting  example: 

During  the  burning  of  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Mme.  Leclerc,  the  safes  of  two 
inhabitants  resisted  the  flames.  One,  be- 
longing to  M.  George,  Sub-Inspector  of 
Waters  and  Forests,  had  fallen  into  the 


ruins;  the  other  safe,  belonging  to  M. 
Goudchau,  general  dealer,  remained  fixed 
to  a  wall  at  the  height  of  the  second 
story.  The  non-commissioned  officer, 
Weiss,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
town,  where  he  had  often  been  welcomed 
when  he  used  to  come  before  the  war  to 
carry  on  his  business  of  hop  merchant, 
went  with  the  soldiers  to  the  place  and 
ordered  that  the  piece  of  wall  which  re- 
mained standing  should  be  blown  up  with 
dynamite,  and  saw  that  the  two  safes 
were  taken  to  the  station,  where  they 
were  placed  on  a  truck  destined  for  Ger- 
many. This  Weiss  was  particularly 
trusted  and  esteemed  by  the  persons  in 
command.  It  was  he  who,  installed  at 
Headquarters,  was  given  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  commune  in  some  sense, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  requisitioning. 

After  having  committed  numerous  acts 
of  pillage  at  Luneville,  after  having 
burned  about  seventy  houses  with 
torches,  petrol,  and  various  incendiary 
machines,  and  after  having  massacred 
peaceful  inhabitants,  the  German  mili- 
tary authorities  thought  it  well  to  put  up 
the  following  proclamation,  in  which  they 
formulated  ridiculous  accusations  to  jus- 
tify the  extortion  of  enormous  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  an  indemnity: 

NOTICE  TO  THE  POPULATION. 

On  Aug.  25,  1914,  the  inhabitants  of 
Luneville  made  an  attack  by  ambus- 
cade against  the  German  columns 
and  transports.  On  the  same  day  the 
inhabitants  fired  on  hospital  build- 
ings marked  with  the  Red  Cross. 
Further,  shots  were  fired  on  the  Ger- 
man wounded  and  the  military  hos- 
pital containing  a  German  ambu- 
lance. On  account  of  these  acts  of 
hostility  a  contribution  of  650,000 
francs  is  imposed  on  the  commune  of 
Luneville.  The  Mayor  is  ordered  to 
pay  this  sum — 50,000  francs  in  silver 
and  the  remainder  in  gold — on  Sept. 
6,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
the  representative  of  the  German 
military  authority.  No  protest  will 
be  considered.  No  extension  of  time 
will  be  granted.  If  the  commune 
does  not  punctually  obey  the  order 
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to  pay  650,000  francs  all  the  goods 
-which  are  available  will  be  seized. 
In  case  payment  is  not  made  domi- 
ciliary searches  will  take  place,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  will  be  searched. 
Any  one  who  shall  have  deliberately 
hidden  money  or  shall  have  at- 
tempted to  hide  his  goods  from  the 
seizure  of  the  military  authorities,  or 
who  seeks  to  leave  the  town,  will  be 
shot.  The  Mayor  and  hostages  taken 
by  the  military  authorities  will  be 
made  responsible  for  the  exact  exe- 
cution of  the  above  order.  The  Mayor 
is  ordered  to  publish  these  directions 
to  the  commune  at  once. 

Henamenil,  Sept.  3,  1914. 

Commander  in  Chief, 
Von  FOSBENDER. 

On  reading  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment one  is  justified  in  asking  whether 
the  arson  and  murders  committed  at 
Luneville  on  Aug.  25  and  26  by  an  army 
which  was  not  acting  under  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  and  which  during  its  pre- 
ceding days  had  abstained  from  killing, 
were  not  ordered  on  purpose  to  make 
more  plausible  the  allegation  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  exaction  of 
an  indemnity. 

The  village  of  Chanteheux,  situated 
quite  close  to  Luneville,  was  not  spared 
either.  The  Bavarians,  who  occupied  it 
from  the  22d  of  August  to  the  12th  of 
September,  burned  there  20  houses  in  the 
customary  manner  and  massacred  8  per- 
sons on  the  25th  of  August,  MM.  La- 
venne,  Toussaint,  Parmentier,  and  Bach- 
eler,  who  were  killed,  the  first  three  by 
rifle  shots,  the  fourth  by  two  shots  and 
a  blow  with  a  bayonet;  young  Schneider, 
aged  23,  who  was  murdered  in  a  hamlet 
of  the  commune;  M.  Wingerstmann  and 
his  grandson,  whose  death  we  have  re- 
corded above  in  setting  out  the  crimes 
committed  at  Luneville;  lastly,  M.  Reeb, 
aged  62,  who  certainly  died  as  the  result 
of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  suffered. 
This  man  had  been  taken  as  hostage  with 
some  42  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  were 
kept  for  13  days.  After  having  received 
terrible  blows  from  the  butt  of  a  rifle 


in  his  face  and  a  bayonet  wound  in  his 
side,  he  continued  to  follow  the  column, 
although  he  lost  much  blood  and  his  face 
was  so  bruised  that  he  was  almost  un- 
recognizable, when  a  Bavarian,  without 
any  reason,  gave  him  a  great  wound  by 
throwing  a  wooden  pail  at  his  forehead. 
Between  Henamenil  and  Bures  his  com- 
panions saw  that  he  was  no  longer  with 
them;  no  doubt  he  fell  by  the  way. 

If  this  unhappy  man  was  to  suffer  the 
most  cruel  martyrdom  of  all,  the  hos- 
tages taken  with  him  in  the  commune  had 
also  to  suffer  violence  and  insult.  Before 
setting  fire  to  the  village,  the  hostages 
were  set  with  their  backs  to  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge  while  the  troops  passed  by 
ill-treating  them.  As  an  officer  accused 
them  of  firing  on  the  Germans,  the 
schoolmaster  gave  him  his  word  of  honor 
that  it  was  not  so.  "  Pig  of  a  French- 
man," replied  the  officer,  "  do  not  speak 
of  honor;  you  have  none." 

At  the  moment  when  her  house  was 
burning  Mme.  Cherrier,  who  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  cellar  to  escape  suffoca- 
tion, was  drenched  with  an  inflammable 
liquid  by  some  soldiers  who  were  sprink- 
ling the  walls.  One  of  them  told  her  that 
it  was  benzine.  She  then  ran  behind  a 
dunghill  to  hide  herself  with  her  parents, 
but  the  fire  raisers  dragged  her  by  force 
in  front  of  the  blaze  and  she  was  obliged 
to  witness  the  destruction  of  her  dwell- 
ing. 

Like  Nomeny,  the  pretty  town  of  Ger- 
beviller,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mortagne, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Germans 
urder  terrible  circumstances.  On  the 
24th  August  the  enemy's  troops  hurled 
themselves  against  some  sixty  chasseurs 
a  pied,  who  offered  heroic  resistance, 
and  who  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  them. 
They  took  a  drastic  vengeance  upon  the 
civilian  population.  Indeed,  from  the 
moment  of  their  entrance  into  the  town, 
the  Germans  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
worst  excesses,  entering  the  houses,  with 
savage  yells,  burning  the  buildings,  kill- 
ing or  arresting  the  inhabitarfts,  and 
sparing  neither  women  nor  old  men.  Out 
of  475  houses,  20  at  most  are  still  habit- 
able.    More  than  100  persons  have  disap- 
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peared,  50  at  least  have  been  massacred. 
Some  were  led  into  the  fields  to  be  shot, 
others  were  murdered  in  their  houses  or 
struck  down  in  passing  through  the 
streets  as  they  were  trying  to  escape  from 
the  conflagration.  Up  to  now  36  bodies 
have  been  identified.  They  are  those  of 
MM.  Barthelemy,  Blosse  (Senior),  Rob- 
inet,  Chretien,  Remy,  Bourguignon,  Per- 
rin,  Guillaume,  Bernasconi,  Gauthier, 
Menu,  Simon,  Lingenheld  (father  and 
son),  Benoit,  Calais,  Adam,  Caille,  Lhuil- 
lier,  Regret,  Plaid  (aged  14),  Leroi,  Bas- 
zolo,  Gentil,  Victor  Dehan,  Charles  De- 
han,  Dehan  the  Younger,  Brennevald, 
Parisse,  Yong,  Francois,  Secretary  of  the 
Mairie;  Mmes.  Perrot,  Courtois,  Gauthier, 
and  Guillaume,  and  Miles.  Perrin  and 
Miquel. 

Fifteen  of  these  poor  people  were  exe- 
cuted at  a  place  called  "  La  Prdle."  They 
were  buried  by  their  fellow-citizens  on 
Sept.  12  or  15.  Almost  all  had  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs;  some  were 
blindfolded;  the  trousers  of  the  majority 
were  unbuttoned  and  pushed  down  to 
their  feet.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bodies,  made  the  wit- 
nesses think  that  the  victims  had  been 
mutilated.  We  did  not  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  this  view,  the  bodies  bemg  in  such 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  that 
a  mistake  on  the  subject  might  be  made. 
Besides,  it  is  possible  that  the  murderers 
unbuttoned  the  trousers  of  the  prisoners 
so  as  to  incumber  their  legs,  and  thus 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape. 

On  Oct^  16,  at  a  place  called  Le  Haut- 
de-Vormont,  buried  under  fifteen,  to 
twenty  centimeters  of  earth,  we  found  the 
bodies  of  ten  civilians  with  the  marks 
of  bullets  upon  them.  On  one  of  them 
was  found  a  laissez  passer  in  the  name  of 
Edward  Seyer,  of  Badonviller.  The  other 
nine  victims  are  unknown.  It  is  believed 
that  they  were  inhabitants  of  Badonviller, 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Germans  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Gerbeviller  to  be 
shot  there. 

In  the  streets  and  houses,  during  the 
day  of  the  sacking,  the  most  tragic  scenes 
took  place. 

In  the  morning  the  enemy  entered  the 


house  of  M.  and  Mme.  Lingenheld,  seized 
the  son,  36  years  of  age,  who  wore 
the  brassard  of  the  Red  Cross,  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  dragged  him  into 
the  street,  and  shot  him.  They  then  re- 
turned to  look  for  the  father,  an  old  man 
of  70.  Mme.  Lingenheld  then  took  to 
flight.  On  her  way  she  saw  her  son 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  un- 
happy man  was  still  moving  some  Ger- 
mans drenched  him  with  petrol,  to  which 
they  set  fire  in  the  presence  of  the  ter- 
rified mother.  In  the  meantime  M.  Lin- 
genheld was  led  to  La  Prele,  where  he 
was   executed. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  house  occupied  by  M. 
Dehan,  his  wife,  and  his  mother-in-law, 
the  widow  Guillaume,  aged'  78.  The  lat- 
ter, who  opened  the  door,  was  shot  point- 
blank,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  son- 
in-law,  who  ran  up  behind  her.  "  They 
have  killed  me!"  she  cried.  "  Carry  me 
into  the  garden."  Her  children  obeyed 
and  laid  her  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
with  a  pillow  under  her  head  and  a 
blanket  over  her  legs,  and  then  stretched 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  to 
avoid  shells.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
widow  Guillaume  was  dead.  Her  daugh- 
ter wrapped  her  in  a  blanket  and  placed 
a  handkerchief  over  her  face.  Almost 
immediately  the  Germans  broke  into  the 
garden.  They  carried  off  Dehan  and  shot 
him  at  La  Prele,  and  led  his  wife  away 
on  to  the  Fraimbois  road,  where  she 
found  about  forty  people,  principally 
women  and  children,  in  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  heard  an  officer  of  high  rank  say: 
"  We  must  shoot  these  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  must  make  an  end  of  them." 
However,  the  threat  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  Mme.  Dehan  was  set  at  liberty 
next  day,  and  was  able  to  return  twenty- 
one  days  later  to  Gerbeviller.  She  is  con- 
vinced, and  all  those  who  saw  the  body 
share  her  opinion,  that  her  mother's  body 
had  been  violated.  In  fact,  the  body  was 
found  stretched  on  its  back  with  the  pet- 
ticoats pushed  up,  the  legs  separated, 
and  the  stomach  ripped  open. 

When  the  Germans  arrived  M.  Perrin 
and     his     two    daughters,     Louise    and 
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Eugenie,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  stable. 
The  soldiers  entered,  and  one  of  them, 
seeing  young  Louise,  fired  a  shot  point- 
blank  at  her  head.  Eugenie  succeeded  in 
escaping,  but  her  father  was  arrested  as 
he  fled,  placed  among  the  victims  who 
were  being  taken  to  La  Prele  and  shot 
with  them. 

M.  Yong,  who  was  going  out  to  exer- 
cise his  horse,  was  struck  down  before 
his  own  house.  The  Germans  in  their 
fury  killed  the  horse  after  the  master, 
and  set  fire  to  the  house.  Some  others 
raised  the  trap-door  of  a  celler  in  which 
several  people  were  hidden  and  fired  sev- 
eral shots  at  them.  Mme.  Denis  Bernard 
and  the  boy,  Parmentier,  7  years  of  age, 
were  wounded. 

At  5  in  the  evening  Mme.  Rozier  heard 
an  imploring  voice  crying,  "Mercy! 
Mercy!  "  These  cries  came  from  one  of 
two  neighboring  barns  belonging  to  MM. 
Poinsard  and  Barbier.  A  man  who  was 
acting  as  interpreter  to  the  Germans  de- 
clared to  a  certain  Mme.  Thiebaut  that 
the  Germans  boasted  that  they  had 
burned  alive  in  one  of  these  barns,  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties  and  appeals  to  their 
pity,  a  man  who  was  the  father  of  five 
children.  This  declaration  carries  all  the 
more  conviction,  since  the  remains  of  a 
burned  human  body  have  been  found  in 
the  barn  belonging  to  Poinsard. 

Side  by  side  with  this  carnage,  in- 
numerable acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted. The  wife  of  a  soldier,  Mme. 
X.,  was  raped  by  a  German  soldier  in 
the  passage  of  the  house  of  her  parents, 
while  her  mother  was  obliged  to  flee  at 
the  bayonet's  point. 

On  Aug.  29  Sister  Julie,  Mother  Su- 
perior of  the  hospital,  whose  devotion 
has  been  admirable,  went  to  the  parish 
church  with  a  mobilized  priest  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  break  through  the  steel  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  Germans  had  fired  shots 
around  the  lock  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  the  ciborium.  The  door  was  broken 
through  in  several  places,  and  the  bullets 
had  caused  almost  symmetrical  holes, 
which   proved   that  the   shots  had   been 


fired  point  blank.  When  Sister  Julie 
opened  the  tabernacle  she  found  the  cibo- 
rium pierced  with  bullet  holes. 

The  excesses  and  crimes  which  were 
committed  at  Gerbeviller  were  princi- 
pally the  work  of  the  Bavarians.  The 
troops  which  committed  them  were  under 
the  command  of  the  German  General, 
Clauss,  whose  brutality  has  been  brought 
to  our  notice  in  other  places. 

On  the  22d  of  August  the  Germans 
burned  part  of  the  village  of  Crevic,  using 
torches  and  rockets.  Seventy-six.  houses 
were  burned,  including  in  particular  that 
of  Gen.  Lyautey,  which  the  fire-raisers 
had  entered,  led  by  an  officer,  crying 
aloud:  "  We  want  Mme.  and  Mile.  Lyautey 
in  order  to  cut  their  throats."  A  Cap- 
tain, leveling  his  revolver  at  M.  Voigin's 
throat,  threatened  to  shoot  him  and  throw 
him  into  the  flames,  together  with  one  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  "  whose  brains,"  he 
said,  "  we  have  already  blown  out."  He 
was  alluding  to  the  death  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, M.  Liegey,  78  years  of  age, 
whose  body  was  found  in  the  ruins  with 
a  bullet  wound  under  his  chin.  The  offi- 
cer added,  "  Come  and  see  the  property 
of  Gen.  Lyautey,  who  is  in  Morocco — it  is 
burning."  Meanwhile  a  workman  name<t 
Gerard  was  forced  at  the  bayonet's  point 
to  go  up  to  his  garret.  The  Germans 
set  fire  to  a  heap  of  forage  and  obliged 
Gerard  to  remain  near  the  blaze.  When 
the  soldiers  were  driven  out  by  the  in- 
tolerable heat,  Gerard  was  able  to  es- 
cape through  a  little  opening,  but  he  had 
had  one  cheek  already  badly  burned. 

At  Deuxville,  where  the  enemy  willfully 
set  fire  to  fifteen  houses,  the  Mayor, 
Bajole,  and  the  cure,  Thiriet,  were  ar- 
rested. L'Abbe  Marchal,  cure  of  Crion, 
saw  them  both  in  his  parish  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans;  he  approached  his  col- 
league and  asked  the  reason  of  his  arrest. 
The  latter  replied, "  I  made  signs."  L'Abbe 
Marchal  gave  him  a  little  bread  and  went 
away;  but  he  had  scarcely  gone  thirty 
paces  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  vol- 
ley. The  two  prisoners  had  just  been 
executed.  The  next  day  an  officer  who 
spoke  our  language  perfectly,  and  said 
that  for  eight  years  he  had  been  attached 
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to  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris,  told 
L'Abbe  Marchal  that  the  cure  of  Deux- 
ville  had  made  sigrns  and  had  admitted  it. 
"  As  for  the  Mayor,"  he  added,  "  I  do  not 
believe  the  poor  devil  had  done  any- 
thing." 

At  Maixe  the  Germans  burned  thirty- 
six  houses  and  murdered  MM.  Gaugon, 
Demange,  Jacques,  Thomas,  Marchal, 
Chaudre,  Grand,  Simonin,  Vaconet,  and 
Mme.  Beurton  on  the  pretext  that  they 
had  been  firing  at  them.  Gau^on  was 
dragged  from  his  own  house  and  thrown 
on  a  dunghill  where  a  soldier  killed  him 
with  a  rifle  shot  in  the  stomach. 
Demange,  who  was  wounded  in  both 
knees  while  in  his  cellar,  succeeded  in 
dragging  himself  as  far  as  the  kitchen. 
The  Germans  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
prevented  Mme.  Demange  from  rescuing 
her  husband,  and  left  their  victims  to  be 
burned  in  the  blazing  house. 

Mme.  Beurton  was  also  in  her  cellar 
with  her  family  when  two  soldiers  came 
down  into  it;  one  of  them  carried  a  lan- 
tern and  the  other  a  rifle.  The  latter 
fired  haphazard  on  to  the  group  and 
hit  the  unhappy  woman.  Vaconet  was 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  side  at  the  foot 
of  M.  Rediger's  staircase;  as  for 
Simonin,  he  was  taken  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Drouville.  A  few  days  after- 
ward a  German  officer  handed  to  M. 
Thouvenin,  Municipal  Councilor  of  the 
commune,  a  note  stating  that  Simonin 
had  been  shot  and  that  his  last  wishes 
were  expressed  in  a  document  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  General  commanding 
the  Third  Bavarian  Division.  On  this 
document,  of  which  a  copy  has  been  sent 
to  us,  appears  the  signature  of  an  officer 
of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Chevaux- 
legers.  The  other  victims  at  Maixe  met 
their  deaths  under  conditions  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

In  the  same  village,  Mile.  X.,  aged  23 
years,  was  raped  by  nine  Germans  dur- 
ing the  night  of  Aug.  23-24.  An  officer 
was  sleeping  in  the  room  above  that  in 
which  this  revolting  scene  was  being 
enacted,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  intervene,  though  he  must  cer- 


tainly have  heard  the  cries  of  the  young 
girl  and  the  noise  made  by  the  German 
soldiers. 

The  Chateau  of  Beauzemont  was 
broken  into  on  the  22d  of  August.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  its  occupation,  the  wives 
of  several  German  staff  officers  arrived 
in  motor  cars.  Everything  that  had  been 
stolen  from  the  Chateau,  especially  plate, 
hats,  and  silk  dresses,  was  loaded  on  the 
motor  cars.    On  the  21st  of  October  the 

Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding  the 

French  Infantry  Regiment  took  pos- 
session of  this  chateau.  He  found  it  in  a 
state  of  disorder  and  revolting  filth.  The 
drawers  of  most  of  the  furniture  had 
been  broken  into  and  left  open,  and  the 
floor  of  the  billiard  room  was  in  a  filthy 
condition.  There  was  a  disgusting  smell 
in  the  bedroom  occupied  by  the  German 
General  commanding  the  Seventh  Re- 
serve Division.  The  cupboard  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  contained  body  linen  and 
muslin  curtains  full  of  excrements. 

At  Baccarat  the  enemy  did  not  mas- 
sacre anybody,  but  on  the  25th  of  August 
they  carried  out  a  systematic  pillage,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  undisturbed 
they  had  ordered  the  population  to  as- 
semble at  the  railway  station.  The  pil- 
lage was  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officers.  Clocks  and  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  objets  d'art 
were  carried  off.  When  the  inhabitants 
returned  home  they  were  ordered  out 
again  an  hour  later  and  informed  that 
the  town  was  to  be  burned.  Indeed,  the 
centre  of  the  town  was  ablaze.  The  con- 
flagration, which  was  started  by  torches 
and  pastilles,  destroyed  112  houses;  only 
four  or  five  were  burned  by  shells.  After 
the  fire  sentinels  were  placed,  who  pre- 
vented the  owners  from  approaching  the 
ruins  of  their  houses,  and  when  the  blaze 
had  abated  the  Germans  ransacked  the 
ruins  themselves  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  the  cellars.  After  this  operation  Gen. 
Fabricius,  commanding  the  artillery  of 
the  Fourteenth  Baden  Corps,  said  to  M. 
Renaud,  the  Acting  Mayor:  "I  did  not 
think  that  Baccaret  contained  such  a 
quantity  of  fine  wine.  .  We  found  more 
than  100,000  bottles."     One  must,  how- 
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ever,  add  that  at  the  glass  works  the 
enemy  really  displayed  comparative  hon- 
esty, inasmuch  as  they  only  exacted,  at 
the  revolver's  point,  a  reduction  of  60  to 
75  per  cent,  on  the  goods  which  they 
bought. 

At  Jolivet,  on  the  22d  of  August,  M.  Vil- 
lemin  was  leaving  M.  Cohan's  house  with 
the  latter  and  a  M.  Richard  when  Ger- 
man soldiers  fell  upon  M.  Richard.  Struck 
on  the  head  by  the  butt  of  a  rifle,  Rich- 
ard fell.  Cohan  rushed  back  to  his 
house.  Villemin  went  to  look  after  his 
cattle,  after  having  followed  Richard  for 
a  short  distance  as  the  latter  was  being 
led  away  by  his  aggressors.  At  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  went  out  to 
see  a  neighbor,  but  was  immediately  ar- 
rested and  shot.  His  assassins  threw 
his  body  over  a  fence  into  a  garden. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  in  the  same 
commune,  Mme.  Morin's  house  was  pil- 
laged. The  Germans  took  linen,  plate, 
furs  and  hats.  The  next  day  the  house 
was  set  on  fire  by  lighting  bits  of  wood 
found  in  packing  cases. 

At  Bonvillers,  on  the  21st,  23d,  and 
25th  of  August,  twenty-six  houses  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  Germans,  who  made 
use  of  squibs  and  candles. 

At  Einville,  on  the  22d  of  August,  the 
day  the  Germans  arrived,  they  shot  a 
Town  Councilor,  M.  Pierson,  whom  they 
wrongfully  accused  of  having  fired  on 
them.  They  also  executed,  without  rea- 
son, MM.  Bouvier  and  Barbelin,  whom 
they  had  taken  away  a  short  distance 
from  the  village.  They  also  massacred 
a  poacher  called  Pierrat,  whom  they  had 
found  carrying  a  sack  containing  a  small 
net  and  a  g^un  in  pieces.  The  wretched 
man  was  terribly  tortured  by  them.  Hav- 
ing dragged  him  beyond  the  village,  they 
brought  him  back  in  front  of  Mme.  Fa- 
mose's  house.  This  lady  saw  him  pass 
by  in  the  midst  of  the  Germans.  His 
nose  was  nearly  cut  off.  His  eyes  were 
haggard  and,  to  quote  the  witness's  re- 
mark, he  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  this  moment 
an  officer  gave  an  order  and  eight  sol- 
diers went  off  with  the  prisoner.  When 
they  returned  ten  minutes  later  without 


him  one  of  them  said  in  French,  "  He  was 
already  dead." 

On  the  12th  of  September  M.  Dieu- 
donne.  Mayor  of  Einville,  was  taken  off 
as  a  hostage  with  his  assistant  and  an- 
other of  his  townsmen  by  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  their  retreat.  He  and  his 
companions  were  taken  to  Alsace,  then 
into  Germany,  where  they  were  kept  un- 
til the  24th  of  October.  Before  his  ar- 
rest, and  during  a  fight  which  took  place 
around  his  commune,  M.  Dieudonne  had 
been  forced,  notwithstanding  his  protests, 
to  commandeer  several  of  his  townsmen 
in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  Three  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Einville  thus  forcible  em- 
ployed on  this  duty  were  wounded  by 
bullets;  another,  M.  Noel,  was  killed  by 
a  fragment  of  a  shell. 

The  farm  of  Remonville,  situated  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  same  village, 
was  burned  down.  The  women  were 
able  to  escape.  Four  men  who  were 
working  on  this  estate  must  have  been 
all  killed.  The  bodies  of  two  of  them, 
Victor  Chaudre  and  Thomas  Prosper, 
were  discovered  two  months  later  buried 
together  near  the  buildings  which  had 
been  burned.  Both  had  been  decapi- 
tated, and  Thomas's  head  was  smashed 
to  pieces. 

At  Sommerviller  the  enemy's  course 
on  the  23d  of  August  was  marked  by 
the  sack  of  the  cafes  and  grocers'  shops 
and  of  several  private  houses,  and  by 
the  murder  of  M.  Robert,  aged  70,  and 
M.  Harau,  aged  65,  who  were  killed  by 
rifle  shots.  The  latter  at  the  moment 
when  he  received  his  death  wound  was 
quietly  eating  a  piece  of  bread. 

At  Rehainviller,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
the  Germans  seized  the  cure,  Barbot,  and 
M.  Noircler  in  the  street.  The  bodies  of 
these  two  men  were  found  a  long  time 
afterward  buried  in  the  fields  a  few 
hundred  meters  from  the  village.  Their 
bodies  were  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition,  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  wounds  which 
the  cure  had  received;  as  for  Noircler, 
his  head  was  found  in  the  grave  by  the 
side  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  in  a  line 
with  his  hip. 

In  this  commune  twenty-seven  houses 
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have  been  burned.  No  one  saw  the  fire 
lighted,  but  after  the  disaster  a  certain 
number  of  little  fuse-sticks  which  the 
Germans  frequently  use  for  the  purpose 
of  fire-raising,  and  which  the  peasants 
call  "  macaronis,"  were  collected. 

At  Lamath,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the 
Bavarians  shot  an  old  man  of  70,  M. 
Louis,  who  had  come  out  of  his  house  to 
relieve  the  needs  of  nature.  The  un- 
happy man  received  at  least  ten  bullets 
in  the  chest.  His  son-in-law,  who  was 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis, 
was  taken  and  led  away.  No  news  has 
been  received  of  him.  Two  other  in- 
habitants of  the  commune  who  were 
made  prisoners  at  the  same  time  as  this 
man  are  still  in  captivity  in  Bavaria. 

The  Abbe  Malhieu,  cure  of  Fraimbois, 
was  arrested  on  the  29th  of  August  on 
the  false  allegation  that  shots  had  been 
fired  at  the  Germans  in  his  parish.  In 
the  course  of  his  captivity,  which  lasted 
sixteen  days,  he  was  present  at  the  mur- 
der of  two  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
M.  Poissonnier  of  Gerbeviller  and  M. 
Victor-Meyer  of  Fraimbois;  the  former, 
an  invalid  who  could  scarcely  stand,  was 
accused  of  having  followed  the  armies 
as  a  spy.  The  latter  had  been  arrested 
because  his  little  girl  had  picked  up  a 
bit  of  telephone  wire  broken  by  shrapnel. 
One  morning  toward  6  o'clock  the  Ba- 
varian officers  went  through  a  travesty 
of  justice,  reading  documents  drawn  up 
in  German,  collecting  the  votes  of  eight 
or  nine  young  Lieutenants  to  whom 
voting  papers  had  been  given.  The  two 
men  were  condemned  unanimously  and 
warned  that  they  were  about  to  die,  and 
the  priest  was  requested  to  give  them 
the  consolations  of  religion.  They  pro- 
tested their  innocence  with  prayers  and 
tears,  but  they  were  compelled  to  kneel 
down  against  the  embankment  of  the 
road,  and  a  platoon  of  twenty-four  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  double  file  fired  twice 
at  them. 

The  village  of  Fraimbois  was  pillaged, 
and  the  objects  stolen  were  loaded  on  to 
vehicles.  The  Abbe  Mathieu  complained 
to  Gens.  Taimer  and  Clauss  of  the  burn- 
ing of  his  bee-house,  and  received  from 
the  former  the  simple  reply,  "  What  do 


you  expect?    It  is  war!  "    The  latter  did 
not  even  reply. 

At  Mont  three  houses  were  burned 
with  petrol.  At  Herimenil,  on  the  29th 
of  Augrust,  the  enemy,  who  had  arrived 
on  the  24th,  were  guilty  of  monstrous 
acts.  The  inhabitants  were  asked  to 
come  to  church  and  were  kept  there  for 
four  days,  while  their  houses  were  sacked 
and  the  French  bombarded  the  village. 
Twenty-four  people  were  killed  insiJs 
the  church  by  a  shell.  As  a  woman,  who 
had  succeeded  with  great  trouble  in  leav- 
ing the  church  for  a  moment,  was  re- 
turning with  a  little  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren, a  Captain,  furious  at  seeing  that 
this  prisoner  had  been  allowed  to  pass, 
cried  out,  "  I  meant  that  the  door  should 
not  be  opened!  I  meant  the  French  to 
fire  on  their  own  people."  This  same 
Captain,  a  short  time  before,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  revolting  cruelty.  He  was 
present,  eyeglass  in  eye,  when  Mme. 
Winger,  a  young  woman  of  23,  was  going 
to  church  in  obedience  to  the  general 
order,  together  with  her  servants,  a  girl 
and  two  young  men,  each  of  them  18 
years  old,  and,  considering  their  progress 
too  slow,  with  a  word  he  directed  the  sol- 
diers to  fire,  and  the  four  victims  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  Germans  left  the 
corpses  in  the  street  for  two  days. 

Next  day  they  shot  M.  Bocquel,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  orders  which  had 
been  given  and  had  remained  in  his  house. 
They  also  killed  in  his  own  house  M. 
Florentin,  aged  77.  This  old  man,  who 
received  several  bullets  in  the  chest,  was 
probably  killed  in  consequence  of  his 
deafness,  which  prevented  him  from  un- 
derstanding what  the  enemy  had  or- 
dered. 

In  this  commune  twenty-two  houses 
were  burned  with  petrol.  Before*  setting 
fire  to  Mme.  Combeau's  house  the  soldiers 
dug  up  the  floor  of  a  cellar  and  distin- 
terred  the  sum  of  600  francs,  which  they 
appropriated. 

On  the  23d  of  August  young  Simonin, 
aged  1514,  living  at  Hadiviller,  was 
going  back  from  Dombasle  when  the  Ger- 
mans threatened  him  with  their  rifles 
and  took  him  prisoner.     They  began  by 
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beating  him  unmercifully.  Then  on  the 
orders  of  an  officer,  he  was  led  away  by 
a  soldier.  As  he  went  along  he  saw  his 
father  about  50  meters  off  calling  to  him. 
The  soldier  then  tied  him  to  a  telegraph 
pole,  and  fired  on  Simonin's  father,  who 
fell  vomiting  blood,  and  soon  after  died 
as  he  lay.  Meanwhile,  the  young  man 
was  able  to  free  himself  from  his  bonds, 
and  succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  of 
several  shots,  one  of  which  tore  his  coat. 

At  Magnieres,  where  one  house  only 
was  burned,  a  German  armed  with  a  rifle 
entered,  toward  the  end  of  August,  the 
house   of   M.    Laurent   and   compelled   a 

girl  of  12,  young  ,  who  had  taken 

refuge  there,  to  accompany  him  into  a 
room,  where  he  raped  her  twice,  in  spite 
of  her  ceaseless  cries  and  groans.  The 
poor  girl  was  absolutely  terrorized.  In 
addition,  the  soldier  was  so  threatening 
that  M.  Laurent  did  not  dare  to  interfere. 

At  Croismare  on  the  25th  of  August, 
when  the  Germans  were  forced  to  beat 
a  retreat,  maddened  by  their  check,  they 
began  to  fire  on  everybody  they  met. 
A  Uhlan  officer  killed  with  a  rifle  shot 
M.  Kriegel,  who  had  gone  into  the  field 
to  pull  potatoes.  He  then  saw  MM, 
Matton  and  Bar  bier  returning  from  their 
work.  ?Ie  rode  up  to  them  and  ordered 
them  to  .stop  and  stand  up  against  an 
embankment.  The  two  peasants  thought 
at  first  that  he  was  anxious  to  see  them 
sheltered  from  the  rifle  shots  that  were 
being  fired  all  round.  But  their  de- 
lusion was  soon  dispelled  when  they  saw 
him  load  his  revolver.  In  the  course  of 
this  operation  three  cartridges  were 
dropped,  and  the  officer  ordered  Matton 
and  Barbier  to  pick  them  up.  Barbier 
handed  him  one  of  the  cartridges  back 
with  the  words,  "  Do  not  do  us  any 
harm;  we  have  just  been  working  in  the 
fields."'  "  Nicht  pardon,  cochon  de  fran- 
zose,  capout,"  replied  the  officer,  and 
fired  twice.  Matton  ducked  quickly,  and 
thanks  to  this  movement  was  only  hit 
in  the  right  shoulder  instead  of  full  in 
the  chest.  As  for  Barbier,  a  bullet  went 
through  both  his  thumbs  and  ripped  open 
his  left  forefinger. 

At  Remereville  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber the  enemy,  alleging  falsely  that  the 


inhabitants  had  fired  on  them  from  the 
steeple,  set  fire  to  the  houses  with  the 
assistance  of  rockets.  A  few  houses  only 
escaped  the  flames.  Before  being  burned 
the  village  had  been  bombarded  by  the 
Germans,  who  had  taken  as  their  ob- 
jective an  ambulance,  whose  flag  they 
saw  perfectly. 

The  commune  of  Drouville,  which  was 
twice  occupied,  was  absolutely  sacked  on 
the  5th  of  September.  The  invaders 
burned  thirty-five  houses,  using  torches 
and  doubtless  petrol  also,  for  they  left 
on  the  spot  a  can  which  contained 
twenty-five  to  thirty  liters. 

At  Courbesseaux  arson  and  pillage 
were  also  committed  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember. Nineteen  houses  were  burned, 
and  M.  Alix,  who  was  trying  to  put  out 
a  fire  in  a  stack  of  luzerne  on  his  prop- 
erty, was  shot  at  several  times  and 
obliged  to  flee. 

Finally,  on  the  23d  of  August,  at 
Erbeviller,  a  Saxon  Captain  found  a  very 
practical  means  of  getting  money  for 
himself.  He  collected  the  men  in  the 
village  and  tried  vainly,  by  threatening 
to  shoot  them,  to  obtain  a  declaration 
from  them  that  the  sentries  had  been 
shot  at,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  untrue.  Then  lie  shut  them 
up  in  a  barn.  In  the  evening  he  had 
brought  before  him  the  wife  of  M. 
Jacques,  a  retired  schoolmaster,  who  was 
one  of  the  prisoners,  and  said  to  her, 
"  1  am  not  certain  that  these  are  the 
men  who  fired.  They  will  be  set  at 
liberty  tomorrow  morning  if  you  can 
give  me  a  thousand  francs  in  the  next 
few  minutes."  Mme.  Jacques  gave  him 
the  amount,  and  in  reply  to  her  request 
he  gave  her  a  receipt  for  it,  and  the 
hostages  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  receipt  drawn  up  by  the  officer 
reads  as  follows: 

Erbeviller,  23d  August,  1914. 
RECEIPT. 

As  a  punishment  for  being  suspected 
of  having  fired  on  German  sentries  dur- 
ing the  night  of  August  22d  and  23d 
I  have  received  from  the  Conynune  of 
Erbeviller    one   thousand   francs,    (1,000 

fr.)  BARON (illegible). 

haupt.  reit.  regim. 
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In  a  commune  of  the  Department  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselletwo  nuns  were  for  sev- 
eral hours  exposed  without  defense  to  the 
lust  of  a  soldier.  By  terrorizing  them  he 
obliged  them  to  undress,  and  after  having 
compelled  the  elder  to  pull  off  his  boots, 
he  committed  obscenities  on  the  younger. 
We  undertook  not  to  publish  the  names 
of  the  victims  of  this  abominable  scene, 
or  of  that  of  the  village  in  which  it  took 
place,  but  the  facts  wero  laid  before  ua 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  by  wit- 
nesses who  deserve  the  fullest  confidence, 
and  we  take  the  responsibility  of  pledging 
ourselves  as  to  their  accuracy. 

During  our  stay  at  Nancy  and  Lune- 
ville,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  with  reference  to 
crimes  committed  by  the  Germans  in  dis- 
tricts which  were  still  occupied  by  their 
troops,  and  which  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  forced  to  evacuate. 
The  most  cruel  of  these  acts  took  place 
at  the  village  of  Embermenil.  At  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, an  enemy  patrol  met  near  this 
commune  a  young  woman,  Mme.  Masson, 
who  was  obviously  pregnant,  and  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  whether  there  were 
French  soldiers  at  Embermenil.  She  re- 
plied that  she  did  not  know,  which  was 
true.  The  Germans  then  entered  the  vil- 
lage and  were  received  by  our  soldiers 
with  rifle  fire.  On  the  5th  of  November 
a  detachment  of  the  Fourth  Bavarian 
Regiment  arrived  and  collected  all  the 
inhabitants  in  front  of  the  church.  An 
officer  then  asked  which  person  it  was 
who  had  betrayed  them.  Suspecting  that 
he  referred  to  her  meeting  with  the  Ger- 
mans some  days  before,  and  realizing 
the  danger  that  all  her  fellow-citizens 
ran,  Mme.  Masson  with  great  courage 
stepped  forward  and  repeated  what  she 
had  said,  and  declared  that  in  saying  it 
she  hadactedin  goodfaith.  She  was  imme- 
diately seized  and  forced  to  sit  down  on 
a  bench  beside  young  Dime,  agfed  24,  who 
had  been  taken  haphazard  as  a  second 
victim.  The  whole  population  begged 
for  mercy  for  the  unhappy  woman,  but 
the  Germans  wero  inflexible.  "  One  wo- 
man and  one  man,"  they  said,  "  must  be 
shot.     Those    are    the    Colonel's    orders. 


What  will  you?  It  is  war."  Eight  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  two  ranks  fired  three 
times  at  the  two  martyrs  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  village.  The  house  of  Mme. 
Masson's  father-in-law  was  then  set  on 
fire.  That  of  M.  Blanchin  had  been 
burned  a  few  moments  before. 

Mme.  Millot  of  Dcmevre-sur-Vezouze 
has  described  to  us  the  murder  of  her 
nephew,  Maurice  Claude,  aged  17,  of 
which  she  was  an  eyewitness.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Germans  arrived  at  Dom^vre,  this  young 
lad  was  with  his  family  in  his  father's 
house,  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  when 
he  saw  that  soldiers  were  aiming  at  him 
from  the  street.  He  stepped  aside  to 
shield  himself,  but  was  not  able  to  find 
shelter,  and  was  struck  by  three  bullets. 
Wounded  in  the  stomach,  in  the  buttock, 
and  in  the  thigh,  he  died  three  days 
later,  after  having  displayed  admirable 
resignation.  When  he  knew  that  he  was 
dying  he  said  to  his  disconsolate  mother, 
"  I  can  well  die  for  my  country." 

The  same  day  MM.  Auguste  Claude 
and  Adolphe  Claude,  the  latter  aged  75, 
were  also  killed,  and  136  houses  in  the 
village  were  burned  by  means  of  incen- 
diary cartridges.  Further,  two  inhabi- 
tants, MM.  Bretton  and  Labart,  were 
taken  as  hostages.  It  is  not  known 
what  has  become  of  them  since. 

M.  Veron,  retired  schoolmaster,  at 
Audun-le-Roman,  in  the  arondissement 
of  Briey,  made  a  deposition  before  us 
which  runs  as  follows: 

"  On  the  2l8t  of  August,  toward  5  in 
the  evening,  the  Germans  who  had  occu- 
pied for  seventen  days  the  village  of 
Audun-le-Roman,  began  without  any  rea- 
son to  fire  upon  the  houses  with  rifles 
and  marline  guns.  Four  women.  Mile. 
Roux,  Mile.  Trefel,  Mme.  ZapoUi,  and 
Mme.  Giglio,  were  wounded.  Mile.  Tre- 
fel was  struck  while  she  was  giving  a 
drink  to  a  German  soldier.  Three  men 
were  killed:  M.  Martin,  an  agriculturist, 
aged  68,  whose  house  was  burned,  was 
led  out  and  shot  in  the  street  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children.  M. 
Chary,  aged  55,  foreman  roadmaker,  was 
escaping   from   the   conflagration,   hold- 
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ing  his  wife  by  the  hand,  when  he  was 
killed  by  rifle  shots.  I  have  seen  his 
body,  which  was  riddled  with  wounds. 
M.  Ernest  Samen  was  struck  by  five 
revolver  bullets  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  shutting  the  door  of  his  coach 
house. 

"  I  saw  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  Cafe 
Matte  with  petrol.  Mme.  Matte  went 
out  with  a  little  bag  in  her  hand  con- 
taining her  savings,  about  two  thousand 
francs.  She  was  robbed  by  a  German 
officer,  who  snatched  the  bag  away." 

The  witness  added  that  the  Mayor 
must  have  been  carried  off  by  a  patrol, 
tut  in  any  case  he  had  disappeared. 

At  Arracourt,  M.  Maillard  was  killed 
in  the  fields  by  a  bullet  which  went  right 
through  him;  five  houses  were  burned. 

The  village  of  Brin-sur-Seille  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  fire  lighted 
by  cartridges  and  round  fuses.  Further, 
the  wife  of  a  man  at  Raucourt  who  is 
with  the  colors,  Mme.  X.,  declared  to  us 
that  she  had  been  raped  in  her  own 
house  in  the  presence  of  her  little  boy, 
aged  314,  by  a  soldier  who  had  placed 
the  point  of  his  bayonet  on  her  breast 
to  overcome  the  resistance  which  she 
opposed  to  him. 

OISE. 

In  the  Department  of  Oise  we  have 
ascertained  the  following  facts: 

When  on  the  31st  of  August  the  Ger- 
mans entered  the  village  of  Monchy- 
Humieres  a  group  of  about  fifteen 
people  were  in  the  street  looking  at  them 
as  they  entered.  No  act  of  provocation 
was  committed,  but  an  officer  believed 
that  he  heard  some  one  say  the  word 
"  Prussian."  At  once  he  directed  three 
dragoons  to  fall  out  and  ordered  them 
to  fire.  Young  Gaston  Dupuis  was 
killed,  M.  Grandvalet  was  wovmded  in 
the  right  shoulder  by  a  bullet,  and  a 
little  girl  of  4  who  belonged  to  a  family 
of  refugees  from  Verdun  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  neck. 

Next  day  the  commune  of  Ravenel 
was  sacked,  and  the  stolen  objects  were 
taken  away  in  a  carriage.  A  man  named 
Vilette,  while  bicycling  on  the  road  near 
the  village,  met  a  motor  car  in  which 
were  several  Germans.     They  began  to 


fire  at  him  without  any  reason.  He 
jumped  down  from  his  machine  and  took 
to  flight  across  country,  but  a  bullet 
stopped  him  on  his  way.  He  died  a  few 
hours  afterward,  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  children. 

On  the  same  day,  near  Mery,  the 
enemy  opened  fire  on  some  English  guns 
which  were  drawn  up  at  the  place  called 
Le  Bout  de  la  Ville,  and  an  engage- 
ment began  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
two  armies.  At  this  moment  the  Ger- 
mans entered  the  sugar  factory,  which 
is  situated  in  a  hamlet  of  the  commune. 
They  seized  the  manager,  his  family,  and 
all  the  staff  of  the  factory,  and,  during 
the  three  hours  which  the  engagement 
lasted,  made  them  walk  in  a  parallel 
line  to  themselves  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  fusillade  which 
was  catching  them  on  the  flank.  Among 
the  twenty-five  people  who  were  thus 
exposed  to  grave  danger  were  women 
and  children.  A  work  girl,  Mme. 
Jeansenne,  was  killed,  and  a  foreman, 
Courtois,  had  a  bullet  through  his  left 
arm.  At  10  in  the  evening,  the  enemy 
returned  in  force  to  the  village.  They 
left  the  next  day  after  having  burned 
the  houses  and  carried  out  a  general 
sack. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  Germans 
entered  Senlis,  where  they  were  greeted 
by  rifle  fire  from  African  troops.  Alleg- 
ing that  they  had  been  fired  on  by 
civilians,  they  set  fire  to  two  quarters 
of  the  town.  One  hundred  and  five 
houses  were  burned  in  the  following 
manner:  The  Germans  marched  along 
the  streets  in  a  column;  at  a  whistle 
from  an  officer,  some  of  them  fell  out, 
and  proceeded  to  break  in  the  doors  of 
the  houses  and  the  shop  fronts;  then 
others  came  along  and  lit  the  fire  with 
grenades  and  rockets;  patrols  who  fol- 
lowed them  fired  incendiary  bullets  with 
their  rifles  into  those  houses  in  which 
the  fire  was  not  taking  hold  fast  enough. 

While  our  soldiers  were  firing  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  the  hostages  who 
had  been  taken  into  the  stree^  by  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  while  the  Germans 
prudently    kept    to    the    footpaths.      M. 
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Levasseur,  Mme.  Dauchy  and  her  little 
girl  aged  5,  MM.  Pinchaux,  Minouflet, 
and  Leymarie  were  among  the  number 
of  the  hostages  who  were  thus  exposed 
to  death.  Near  the  hospital  Levasseur 
was  killed.  Soon  Leymarie  in  his  turn 
fell  mortally  wounded.  As  he  was  car- 
rying him  to  lay  him  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  Minouflet  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
on  the  knee.  An  officer  approached  him, 
and  told  him  to  show  his  wound,  and 
then  suddenly  fired  with  his  revolver  into 
his  shoulder.  At  the  same  spot  a  wit- 
ness saw  another  officer  in  the  act  of 
torturing  a  French  wounded  soldier  by 
beating  him  in  the  face  with  a  stick. 

Meanwhile  several  murders  were  com- 
mitted. M.  Simon  was  dragged  out  of 
his  house  and  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  in  the 
side.  At  2  o'clock  the  Germans  broke 
in  the  door  of  M.  Megret's  house.  The 
latter  came  forward,  promised  to  give 
them  everything  they  asked  for,  and 
brought  them  ten  bottles  of  wine.  He 
was  murdered  by  a  shot  full  in  the  chest. 
MM.  Ramu,  Vilcoq,  Chambellant  and 
Gaudet,  drawn  by  curiosity,  went  to  look 
at  the  burning  forage  store  to  which  the 
French  troops  had  set  fire  as  they  re- 
tired. Enemy  soldiers  fired  on  them 
several  times.  Ramu  was  wounded, 
Gaudet  was  killed  on  the  spot,  Chambel- 
lant received  two  bullets,  one  in  his  right 
hand  and  the  other  below  the  groin,  and 
died  a  week  later.  MM.  Simon,  Ecker, 
Chery,  Leblond,  Rigauld,  Louis,  and 
Momus  were  also  killed  in  Senlis. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Mayor,  M.  Odent,  was 
arrested  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  alle- 
gation, against  which  he  protested,  that 
civilians  had  fired  on  the  German  troops. 
While  he  was  being  led  away  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mairie  joined  him  near  the 
Hotel  du  Grand  Cerf,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  go  and  fetch  his  Deputies.  "  It 
is  useless,"  he  replied,  "  one  victim  is 
enough."  The  Magistrate  was  taken  to 
Chamant,  and  during  the  journey  was 
the  butt  of  hateful  brutality.  His  gloves 
were  torn  from  him  and  thrown  in  his 
face;  his  stick  was  taken  from  him  and 
he  was  violently  beaten  with  it  on  the 
head.  Finally,  toward  11  o'clock,  he  was 
made   to   appear  before   three   officers. 


One  of  them  questioned  him,  persisting 
in  accusing  him  of  having  fired  or  caused 
others  to  fire  on  the  Germans,  and 
warned  him  that  he  was  about  to  die. 
M.  Odent  then  went  to  his  fellow-cap- 
tives, handed  them  his  papers  and  money, 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  with  great 
dignity  made  his  last  adieu.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  officers.  On  their  order, 
two  soldiers  dragged  him  ten  meters 
away  and  sent  two  bullets  through  his 
head.  The  murderers  made  a  little  hol- 
low in  the  ground,  and  flung  over  the 
corpse  a  layer  of  earth  so  thin  that  it  did 
not  cover  the  victim's  feet.  A  few  hours 
before,  200  meters  off,  six  other  inhab- 
itants of  Senlis,  MM.  Pommier,  Barbier, 
Aubert,  Cottereau,  Arthur  Rigault,  and 
Dewert,  had  already  been  shot  and 
buried. 

The  same  evening  M.  Jeandin,  a  baker, 
who  had  been  arrested  at  3  or  4  in  the 
afternoon  without  any  reason,  and  then 
taken  by  the  Forty-ninth  Pomeranian 
Regiment  of  Infantry  to  Villers-Saint- 
Frambourg,  was  fastened  to  a  stake  in  a 
field  and  pierced  repeatedly  with  the 
point  of  a  bayonet. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  town 
of  Senlis  was  pillaged.  While  the  enemy 
sacked  the  houses  they  took  pleasure  in 
exciting  the  worst  instincts  of  the  popu- 
lace by  offering  part  of  the  booty  to 
women  in  wretched  circumstances. 

At  Villers-Saint-Frambourg  the  woman 
X.  was  raped  by  a  soldier  who  got  into 
her  house.  After  the  crime  she  took 
refuge  in  a  neighboring  house.  The  pre- 
caution was  a  wise  one,  for  numerous 
comrades  of  the  aggressor  broke  into  her 
house  and,  furious  at  not  finding  the  vic- 
tim they  sought,  smashed  the  windows 
and  seized  the  chickens,  rabbits,  and  pig 
which  they  found  in  an  outhouse. 

On  Sept.  3  at  Creil,  under  the  orders 
of  a  Captain  who  tried  to  force  MM. 
Guillot  and  Demonts  to  show  him  the 
houses  of  the  richest  inhabitants,  the 
Germans  scattered  among  the  houses, 
breaking  in  doors  and  windows,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  pillage  with  the  com- 
plicity of  their  leaders,  to  whom  they 
came  constantly   to  show    the    jewelry 
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which  they  had  stolen.  Demonts  and 
Guillot  were  then  led  into  the  country, 
where  they  found  about  100  inhabitants 
of  Creil  and  Nogent-sur-Oise  and  the 
neighborhood.  All  these  persons  were 
forced  to  suffer  the  shame  and  grief  of 
working  against  the  defense  of  their 
country  by  cutting  down  a  field  of  maize 
which  hindered  the  firing  of  the  enemy 
and  by  digging  trenches  intended  to  shel- 
ter the  Germans.  For  seven  days  the 
enemy  kept  them  there  without  giving 
them  food.  Some  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were,  fortunately,  able  to  give 
them  a  little. 

Meanwhile  in  the  town  several  people 
were  put  to  death.  M.  Parent,  who  was 
escaping,  was  killed  in  the  Rue  Victor 
Hugo  by  a  shot  by  a  Uhlan.  As  soon 
as  he  fell,  troopers  hurled  themselves 
upon  him  to  search  his  clothes.  M.  Alex- 
andre had  his  head  shattered,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Rue  Gambetta  and  the 
Rue  Carnot.  Germans  entered  the  shop 
of  M.  Breche,  wine  seller.  Thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  not  serving  them 
quickly  enough,  they  dragged  him  into  the 
courtyard  of  Mme.  Egasse,  his  neighbor, 
where  an  officer  accused  him  of  having 
fired  on  the  soldiers,  and  ordered,  in 
spite  of  his  denial,  that  he  should  be  shot 
at  once.  Mme.  Egasse  tried  to  soften 
the  murderers,  but  she  was  brutally  or- 
dered off.  From  the  room  to  which  she 
went  she  heard  the  reports,  and  through 
the  window  she  saw  Breche's  body 
stretched  on  the  ground.  When  she 
came  down  she  could  not  prevent  herself 
from  expressing  her  grief.  The  officer 
then  said  to  her:  "  A  dead  man!  We  see 
too  many  to  take  any  notice.  Besides, 
wherever  we  are  fired  upon,  we  kill  and 
burn." 

A  young  man  named  Odener,  carrying 
a  bag  of  rice,  had  been  taken  from  Lian- 
court  of  Creil.  When  he  reached  the 
Place  de  I'Eglise,  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  put  down  his  load  and  tried  to 
escape.  Two  soldiers  took  aim  at  him, 
fired,  and  struck  him  down.  A  certain 
Leboeuf,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  died  at  Creil  a  few  days  after- 


ward in  consequence  of  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  on  the  way. 

Gen.  von  Kluck's  army  arrived  at 
Crepy-en-Valois  on  the  2d  of  September, 
and  took  four  days  to  march  through. 
The  town  was  completely  sacked  under 
the  eyes  of  the  officers.  In  particular 
the  jewelers'  shops  were  ransacked. 

Thefts  of  jewelry  and  body  linen  were 
committed  in  a  house  in  which  lodged  a 
General  commanding  with  some  twelve 
officers  of  the  General  Staff.  Almost 
all  the  safes  in  Crepy  were  gutted. 

On  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  at  Baron, 
an  artist  of  great  talent,  Prof.  Alberic 
Magnard,  fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver 
on  a  troop  which  was  entering  his  prop- 
erty. One  soldier  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  The  Germans,  who  in  so  many 
places  have  committed  the  worst  cruelties 
without  any  motive,  here  contented  them- 
selves with  burning  the  property  of  their 
aggressor.  The  latter  committed  suicide 
to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands.  None 
the  less  the  commune  was  sacked.  M. 
Robert,  notary,  was  robbed  of  his  jewelry, 
his  linen,  and  of  1,471  bottles  of  wine, 
and  forced  to  open  his  safe  and  allow  an 
officer  to  take  8,300  francs  which  wore 
locked  up  there.  In  the  evening  he  saw 
another  officer  who  wore  on  his  finger 
nine  women's  rings,  and  whose  arms  were 
adorned  with  six  bracelets.  Two  sol- 
diers told  him,  besides,  that  they  re- 
ceived a  premium  of  four  marks  when- 
ever they  brought  their  commanding  of- 
ficers a  piece  of  jewelry. 

In  this  commune,  Mme.  X.,  a  most  re- 
spectable young  woman,  was  violated  by 
two  soldiers  in  succession  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  who  is  with  the  colors. 
One  of  these  two  men  ransacked  a  chest 
of  drawers  while  his  comrade  was  com- 
mitting his  crime. 

At  Mesnil-sur-Bulles  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  September  two  Germans  ar- 
rived in  a  carriage  and  one  on  a  bicycle 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  M.  Gustave  Queste.  As  the  lat- 
ter did  not  understand  them,  he  asked 
his  cousin,  M.  Queste,  Pi-ofessor  at  the 
Lycee  of  Amiens,  to  act  as  interpreter 
for  him.  After  having  fulfilled  this 
office  the  professor  returned  home.     A 
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few  minutes  afterward,  hearing  a  shot, 
he  went  out  to  ascertain  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  found  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  three  soldiers  to  whom 
he  had  just  spoken  in  his  cousin's  house. 
This  man.  who  was  drunk,  fired  at  him 
and  killed  him. 

The  same  three  soldiers,  passing 
through  Nourard-le-Franc,  set  fire  to 
seven  houses  with  torches  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  in  their  carriage. 
A  few  hours  before  their  arrival  at 
Mesnil-sur-BulIes  a  Uhlan  patrol  had 
already  made  a  reconnoissance  in  this 
commune.  Troopers  entered  the  house 
of  M.  Amedee  Queste,  burst  open  a  door, 
broke  the  furniture,  and  stole  a  quan- 
tity of  jewelry  as  well  as  a  sum  of  60 
francs. 

At  Choisy-au-Bac  the  Germans,  who 
had  been  in  the  village  since  the  31st  of 
August,  willfully  set  fire  on  the  1st  and 
2d  of  September  to  forty-five  houses 
under  the  grossly  false  allegation  that 
they  had  been  fired  upon,  and  previously, 
in  the  presence  of  their  officers,  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  general  pillage,  the 
product  of  which  was  carried  away  in 
vehicles  stolen  from  the  inhabitants. 
Two  army  doctors,  wearing  the  bras- 
sards of  the  Red  Cross,  themselves  pil- 
laged the  house  of  Mme.  Binder. 

M.  Morel,  working  carpenter,  who  was 
in  his  garden,  was  shot  in  the  groin  by 
a  soldier  who  was  passing  on  the  road. 
He  died  next  day.  Four  young  men 
were  taken  as  hostages  and  led  away  on 
the  8th  of  September.  One  of  them 
was  able  to  escape.  His  comrade,  Rene 
Leclere,  is  said  to  have  been  shot  at 
Besme,  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne; 
as  for  the  other  two,  no  one  knows  what 
has  become  of  them. 

At  Compiegne,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy  from  the  31st  of  August  to 
the  12th  of  September,  the  chateau  suf- 
fered comparatively  little;  the  thefts 
there  were  not  very  important.  But  a 
great  number  of  houses  were  pillaged. 
The  house  of  Comte  d'Orsetti,  which  is 
situated  opposite  to  the  palace,  was  lit- 
erally sacked,  principally  by  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Plate,  jewelry,  and 
valuables   were   collected   in    the    court- 


yard of  the  chfiteau,  examined,  inven- 
toried, and  packed  up,  and  were  then 
loaded  in  two  removal  vans  on  which 
had  been  placed  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

Application  was  made  to  Capt. 
Schroeder  to  put  an  end  to  the  burglary 
and  the  scandalous  orgy  which  was  going 
on  in  the  villa,  and  at  last  he  went  to 
the  place;  but  after  having  glanced  at 
the  interior  of  the  pillaged  houses  he 
went  off  again,  saying,  "  It  is  war,  and 
besides  I  have  no  time." 

On  Sept.  4  a  soldier,  who  had  gone 
to  pass  the  night  at  the  house  where 
Mme.  X.  was  concierge,  drove  the  hus- 
band with  several  of  the  former's  rela- 
tions out  of  the  house,  threatening  them 
with  his  rifle,  and  then  obliged  Mme.  X. 
to  pass  the  night  with  him. 

At  Trumilly,  where  they  remained* 
from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  September, 
the  Germans  pillaged  the  commune  and 
carried  off  the  product  of  their  theft  in 
artillery  wagons  as  well  as  in  carriages. 
The  first  day,  Mme.  Huet,  on  whom  were 
billeted  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Regiment  of  Hanover  Dragoons 
and  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  saw  a 
non-commissioned  officer  take  posses- 
sion of  a  box  containing  her  jewels  to 
the  value  of  about  19,000  francs.  She 
went  to  complain  to  the  Colonel,  who 
contented  himself  with  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  am  sorry,  Madame,  it  is  war." 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  advance 
troops  had  left,  but  stragglers  remained 
in  the  country.  One  of  them,  a  soldier 
of  the  Ninety-first  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
on  whose  medal  was  engraved  the  name 
of  "  Ahne,"  stole  in  Mme.  Huet's  house 
115  francs  from  the  servants,  300  francs 
from  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  400 
francs  from  M.  Cornillet.  This  man  then 
went  to  the  house  of  Mme.  X.,  whose 
husband  was  with  the  colors,  and  forced 
this  woman  to  submit  to  him  by  threaten- 
ing her  with  his  revolver. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  commune 
by  the  Germans  M.  Cornillet,  the  victim 
of  one  of  the  thefts  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  had  an  officer  billeted  upon 
him.  After  the  departure  of  this  guest 
he  discovered  that  the  sum  of  150  francs. 
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■which  had  been  placed  in  the  wardrobe 
of  the  room  in  which  the  German  had 
slept,  had  disappeared.  Finally  M.  Colas, 
an  old  man  of  70,  was  searched  in  the 
street  by  a  soldier,  and  robbed  of  about 
30  francs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  acts  of  which 
we  have  been  informed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Oise  was  committed  near 
Marqueglise,  by  an  officer  of  high  rank. 
Two  young  men  of  Saint  Quentin,  named 
Charlet  and  Gabet,  who  had  left  Paris 
to  return  to  their  native  place  with  the 
object  of  obeying  the  summons  to  be 
enrolled  for  military  service,  met  on  the 
road  two  Belgian  subjects  making  their 
way  to  Jemmapes,  where  they  lived.  The 
latter  offered  them  a  lift  in  their  car- 
riage, and  the  four  men  journeyed  to- 
gether as  far  as  the  village  of  Ressons, 
where  they  were  arrested  by  a  German 
detachment.  They  were  bound,  and  then 
taken  to  the  District  of  Marqueglise,  and 
brought  before  a  superior  officer,  who 
questioned  them.  When  he  learned  that 
two  of  them  were  natives  of  Belgium 
this  officer  declared  that  the  Belgians 
were  "  sales  gens ";  then  without  any 
explanation  he  took  his  revolver  and 
fired  on  each  of  the  prisoners  in  turn. 
The  two  Belgians  and  young  Gabet  fell 
dead,  struck  in  the  head.  As  for  Charlet, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  right 
shoulder,  he  pretended  to  be  killed,  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  murderer,  was 
able  to  drag  himself  a  certain  distance. 
Before  being  taken  to  Compiegne,  where 
he  died  next  day,  the  unfortunate  man 
was  able  to  describe  to  the  Abbe  Boulet, 
cure  of  Marqueglise,  the  cowardly  deed 
of  which  his  companions  and  himself  had 
been  the  victims. 

AISNE. 

In  the  communes  of  the  Department 
of  the  Aisne  which  we  have  been  able 
to  visit  we  have  everywhere  found  evi- 
dences of  acts  of  pillage  and  numerous 
crimes  against  women. 

At  Connigis  on  the  8th  of  September 
at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mme. 
X.  was  the  victim  of  grievous  violence 
at  the  hands  of  two  Germans,  who  had 
gone  to  her  parents-in-law's  house,  where 


she  was  living  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  mobilized.  One  of 
the  Germans  held  M.  X.,  the  father,  in 
front  of  the  door  while  the  other,  threat- 
ening the  young  woman  with  his  rifle, 
committed  acts  of  revolting  obscenity 
upon  her  in  the  presence  of  the  mother- 
in-law.  When  he  had  accomplished  his 
crime  he  took  the  place  of  his  comrade, 
mounting  guard  over  M.  X.,  while  the 
former  in  his  turn  outraged  the  young 
woman. 

At  Brumetz,  where  the  occupation  by 
the  enemy  lasted  from  the  3d  to  the  10th, 
the  village  was  pillaged.  One  house,  as 
well  as  the  chateau  of  M.  de  Maleyssie, 
a  Captain  on  the  staff  of  the  Sixth 
French  Army  Corps,  were  burned. 

At  Chierry,  the  Chateau  of  Varolles 
was  burned  with  torches  with  petrol.  The 
Chateau  of  Sparre  was  also  set  on  fire 
after  it  had  been  completely  pillaged, 
pictures  taken  from  their  frames,  and 
the  tapestries  cut  up  with  blows  of  the 
sword. 

At  Jaulgonne,  between  the  3d  and  10th 
of  September,  the  Prussian  Guard  emp- 
tied the  cellars,  stole  the  linen,  and  did 
250,000  francs'  worth  of  damage.  In  ad- 
dition, they  burned  a  house  on  the  alle- 
gation that  the  owner  had  fired  on  them 
when  in  reality  he  was  hiding  in  terror 
in  his  cellar. 

Two  inhabitants  of  this  commune  were 
killed.  One,  M.  Rempenault,  aged  87, 
was  found  in  the  fields  killed  by  a  bullet; 
the  other,  named  Blanchard,  aged  61,  had 
been  arrested  because  the  Prussians  had 
seen  him  talking  in  a  street  with  a 
French  chasseur-a-pied,  who,  after  hav- 
ing delayed  in  the  village,  had  succeeded 
in  taking  to  flight  on  a  bicycle  and  es- 
caped a  rifle  fusillade  which  was  aimed 
at  him.  Blanchard  was  led  into  an  out- 
lying part  of  Jaulgonne  and  wounded 
with  a  bayonet  by  a  soldier  and  then  fin- 
ished off  by  an  officer,  who  shattered 
his  head  with  a  revolver  shot. 

At--^^Jarmel  the  Germans,  from  the 
mome.it  of  their  arrival,  entered  the 
houses  by  breaking  in  the  doors.  They 
did  not  leave  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  eel- 
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lars  and  they  pillaged  chiefly  the  empty 
houses,  carrying  away  linen,  money, 
jewelry,  and  other  articles.  At  the  house 
of  the  schoolmaster  they  took  the  funds 
of  the  School  Savings  Bank,  which 
amounted  to  240  francs.  On  the  3d  of 
September,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  they 
set  fire  to  the  chateau  of  Mme.  de 
Rouge,  and  the  same  day  one  of  them 
entered  the  house  of  Mme.  X.,  seized  her 
by  the  throat  and  violated  her. 

At  Coincy,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  emptied  the  cellars  and 
sacked  the  empty  houses  and  committed 
outrages  on  several  women  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

At  Bezu-St.-Germain,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  two  soldier  cyclists  came  to 

the  farm  of and  passed  part  of  the 

night  there.  Having  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  go  to  bed,  and  having  for- 
bidden them  on  pain  of  death  to  move, 
whatever  sounds  they  might  hear,  one 
of  them  went  into  the  room  of  the  little 
servant  girl,  aged  13,  and,  putting  his 
hand  on  her  mouth,  committed  a  complete 
rape  upon  her.  Hearing  a  loud  cry,  the 
farmer's  daughter  escaped  through  her 
window  and  called  some  officers  who 
were  lodging  with  a  neighbor.  One  of 
them  came  down,  had  the  two  cyclists, 
who  at  that  moment  were  coming  from 
the  farm,  arrested,  and  marched  to  head- 
quarters. The  next  day,  when  the  vic- 
tim was  asked  to  recognize  the  culprit 
and  point  him  out,  he  had  disappeared. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  at  Crezancy, 
the  soldiers  made  young  Lesaint,  aged  18, 
come  out  of  his  house,  and  an  officer 
killed  him  with  a  revolver  shot.  One  of 
the  murderer's  comrades  declared  later 
that  this  murder  had  been  committed  be- 
cause Lesaint  was  a  soldier,  and  when  a 
man  to  whom  he  was  speaking  denied 
this,  he  added,  "  He  was  on  the  way  to  be 
one."  He  said  also  that  the  young  man 
had  stupidly  caused  his  own  death,  be- 
cause, with  the  intention  of  escaping,  he 
had  put  out  the  candle  which  was  lighted 
in  his  room.  Now  this  candle  had  not 
been  put  out  by  the  unfortunate  Lesaint, 
but  had  been  removed  by  a  soldier  who 
wished  to  visit  the  house.     In  any  case, 


the  officer  reluctantly  admitted  that  his 
comrade  had  fired  too  soon. 

In  the  same  locality  M.  Dupont, 
"  gerant  du  familistere,"  was  arrested  on 
the  4th  of  September  because  he  had 
tried  to  protect  his  till  against  a  soldier 
who  was  in  the  act  of  ransacking  it. 
With  a  trooper's  cap  on  his  head,  which 
they  had  drawn  down  to  his  chin,  and 
both  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  he 
was  made  the  butt  of  the  Germans,  who 
amused  themselves  by  forcing  him  to 
go  on  to  a  very  high  slope,  raining 
blows  upon  him  and  pricking  him  with 
bayonets  every  time  he  fell  down.  He 
was  taken  on  the  6th  to  Charly-sur- 
Marne  with  a  convoy  of  military  pris- 
oners, and  on  the  8th  of  September,  in 
the  morning,  his  murderers  in  their  re- 
treat forced  him  to  follow  the  column. 
As  he  could  not  drag  himself  along  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  which  he 
had  suffered,  the  Germans  struck  him 
with  redoubled  vigor  and  pushed  him 
along,  holding  him  under  the  arms.  A 
kilometer  further  on  they  killed  him 
with  a  blow  from  a  lance  or  bayonet 
through  the  heart. 

At  Chateau-Thierry,  where  the  Ger- 
man troops  remained  from  the  2d  to  the 
9th  of  September,  the  pillage  was  car- 
ried out  under  the  eyes  of  the  officers. 
Later  on  army  doctors  who  remained 
in  the  town  after  the  departure  of  the 
army  were  included  in  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  their  canteens  were 
opened.  They  contained  articles  of 
clothing  which  were  the  product  of  the 
sack  of  the  shops. 

On    the    5th    of    September    the    girl 

,    aged    14,    met    a    soldier   as    she 

was  coming  back  from  fetching  some 
bread  for  her  parents.  She  was  dragged 
into  the  shop  of  a  shoemaker,  and  from 
there  into  a  room  where  two  other  Ger- 
mans joined  the  first.  She  was  threat- 
ened with  a  bayonet,  thrown  on  to  a 
bed,  and  violated  by  two  of  these  men. 
The  third  was  prepared  to  follow  his 
comrades'  example,  but  allowed  himself 
to  be  moved  by  the  child's  entreaties. 

The  aunt  of  this  young  girl  was  also 
the  victim  of  serious  crimes  at  Verdilly, 
where  her  family  have  the  farm  . 
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After  having  bound  her  husband  four 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  heavy  artillery 
chased  her  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor, 
whom  they  terrorized  with  threats,  and 
while  one  of  them  held  her  the  others 
violated  her  in  succession. 

At  Hartennes-et-Taux,  in  the  Arron- 
dissement  of  Soissons,  the  Germans,  as 
everywhere  else,  pillaged  the  houses.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Taux  they  set  fire  to  the 
straw  with  which  they  had  stopped  up 
the  openipgs  of  an  isolated  cellar  in 
which  were  three  of  the  inhabitants 
whom  they  had  taken  for  soldiers.  The 
three  men  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

ACTS   OF   A   MILITARY   NATURE. 

Acts  committed  in  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war  and  affecting  combatants, 
murder  of  wounded  or  prisoners,  strat- 
agems forbidden  by  international  con- 
ventions, attacks  on  doctors  and  stretcher 
bearers,  have  been  innumerable  in  all 
the  places  in  which  there  has  been 
fighting.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ver- 
ify the  majority  of  them  because  the 
witnesses  are  for  the  most  part  soldiers, 
who  are  obliged  to  move  from  place  to 
place  continually.  Besides,  these  acts 
have  been  set  forth  in  reports  addressed 
by  corps  leaders  to  the  military  author- 
ities, who  may  add  them  to  the  docu- 
ments of  our  inquiry  if  they  think  fit  to 
do  so.  Many  are  also  attested  by  evi- 
dence collected  by  magistrates  in  hos- 
pitals, and  we  are  engaged  at  this  mo- 
ment in  analyzing  them  with  a  view  to 
drawing  up  a  supplementary  report.  A 
certain  number,  however,  have  been  laid 
before  us  in  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gation. 

At  Bar-le-Duc  M.  Ferry,  the  head  sur- 
geon, gave  us  a  report  of  depositions 
made  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  duties. 
Sergt.  Lemerre  of  the  — th  Infantry  Reg- 
iment told  him  that  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at 
Rembercourt  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
he  had  been  left  on  the  battlefield  eight 
days  by  the  German  Red  Cross  people 
although  they  knew  quite  well  that  he 
was  there.  On  the  fourth  day  this  non- 
commissioned officer  received  a  further 
wound  by  a  soldier,  who  fired  at  him  on 


the  order  of  an  officer  who  was  going 
over  the  scene  of  action  with  his  revolver 
in  his  hand.  Moreover,  he  repeatedly 
saw  near  him  German  stretcher  bearers 
firing  on  our  wounded. 

The  soldier  Drejrfus  of  the  — th  In- 
fantry Regiment  related  the  following 
story  to  Dr.  Ferry: 

"On  the  10th  of  September  at  Somaine, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  battlefield, 
wounded,  he  met  three  Germans.  He  told 
them  in  German  that  he  had  just  been 
wounded,  but  these  men  answered  that 
this  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
receive  another  bullet,  and  they  there- 
upon shot  him  point  blank  in  the  eye." 

At  Vaubecourt  an  infantry  sergeant 
and  two  soldiers  were  shot  by  the  enemy. 
They  alleged  that  one  of  the  latter  was 
found  on  the  church  tower  in  the  village, 
from  which  he  would  have  been  able  to 
exchange  signals  with  our  troops. 

On  the  22d  of  August  a  detachment  of 
Germans  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bou- 
villers  in  the  Department  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle  at  the  farm  of  La  Petite 
Rochelle,  where  the  owner,  M.  Houillon, 
had  lodged  some  French  wounded  sol- 
diers. The  officer  in  command  ordered 
four  of  his  men  to  go  and  finish  off  nine 
wounded  who  were  lying  in  the  barn. 
Each  one  was  shot  in  the  ear.  Mme. 
Houillon  begged  mercy  for  them,  and  the 
officer,  placing  the  barrel  of  his  revolver 
to  her  breast,  told  her  to  be  silent. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  Abbe  Denis, 
cure  of  Remereville,  tended  in  the 
evening  Lieut.  Toussaint,  who  last  July 
headed  the  list  of  candidates  who  left 
the  School  of  Forestry.  As  he  fell 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  this  young 
officer  was  struck  with  bayonets  by  all 
the  Germans  who  passed  near  him.  His 
body  was  covered  with  wounds  from 
head  to  foot. 

At  the  hospital  at  Nancy  we  saw  the 
soldier  Voyer  of  the  — th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, who  still  bore  traces  of  Ger- 
man barbarity,  having  been  badly 
wounded  in  the  backbone  outside  the 
Forest  of  Champenoux  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  paralyzed  in  both  legs  as 
the  result  of  his  wound.  He  was  lying 
on    his    face    when    a    German    soldier 
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turned  him  over  brutally  with  his  gun 
and  hit  him  three  times  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  Other  soldiers 
passing  by  kicked  him  and  hit  him  also 
with  the  butts  of  their  guns.  Finally 
one  of  them  with  a  single  blow  caused 
a  wound  of  about  three  or  four  centi- 
meters under  each  eye  with  what  Dr. 
Weiss,  head  doctor  and  Professor  of 
Faculty  at  Nancy,  thinks  must  have  been 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

A  hussar  who  was  treated  by  the 
same  doctor  relates  that,  having  frac- 
tured his  leg  falling  off  his  horse,  and 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  he 
was  assaulted  by  Uhlans,  who  stole  his 
watch  and  chain  after  having  taken  his 
carbine  and  shot  him  in  the  eye  with  it. 

Seven  French  soldiers,  also  treated  by 
Dr.  Weiss,  told  him  that  they  had  seen 
the  enemy  finish  off  the  wounded  on 
the  battlefield.  As  they  had  feigned 
death  to  escape  massacre,  the  Germans 
belabored  them  with  the  butts  of  their 
guns  to  see  if  they  were  still  alive. 

In  the  same  hospital  a  German  soldier 
wounded  in  the  stomach  told  Dr.  Rohmer 
that  his  wound  had  been  caused  by  a 
revolver  shot  fired  by  his  own  officer 
because  he  had  refused  to  finish  off  a 
French  wounded  soldier.  Again,  another 
German,  wounded  in  the  back,  the  result 


of  a  f>hot  fired  point-blank,  told  Dr. 
Weiss  that  a  soldier  had  fired  at  him 
by  order  of  an  officer  to  punish  him 
for  having  carried  into  a  village  near 
the  battlefield  several  French  wounded 
soldiers. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  at  Einvaux, 
the  Germans  fired  at  a  distance  of  300 
yards  at  Dr.  Millet,  army  doctor,  be- 
longing to  the  — th  Colonial  Regiment, 
just  as,  together  with  two  stretcher 
bearers,  he  was  attending  to  a  man 
lying  on  a  stretcher.  As  his  left  side 
was  turned  toward  them,  the  enemy 
could  perfectly  see  his  brassard.  And, 
furthermore,  they  could  not  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  work  upon  which  these 
three  men  were  engaged. 

On  the  same  day  Capt.  Perraud  of  the 
same  regiment,  having  noticed  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  section  of  men  upon  whom 
his  mitrailleuses  were  firing  were  wear- 
ing red  trousers,  ordei*ed  the  firing  to 
cease.  Immediately  this  section  fired  on 
him  and  on  his  men.  They  were  Germans 
in  disguise. 

Believe  us,  &c., 

G.  PAYELLE,  President 

ARMAND   MOLLARD. 

G.  MARINGER. 

PAILLOT,   Rapporteur. 
Paris,  Dec.  17,  1914. 


A    FRENCH    MAYOR'S    PUNISHMENT. 
[By  The  Associated  Press.] 


NANCY,   (via   Paris,)   Jan.  .TO.— The   Mayor  of  a   large   township  in   the 
vicinity  of  Nancy  has  been  suspended  Irom  office  for  a  fortnight  for 
shooting  at  a  German  aeroplane  as  it  was  flying  over  his  town. 
In  taking  this  measure  the  authorities  of  Nancy  held  that  a  civilian  had 
no  right  to  act  as  a  combatant,  as  by  so  doing  he  only  brought  upon  the  heads 
of  the  civilian  population  severe  reprisals. 


We  Will  Fight  to  the  End 

By  Premier  Viviani  of  France. 


Preynier  Viviani  recently  delivered  to  Par- 
liament an  address  upon  the  war  which  at- 
tracted tvorldwide  attention.  Viviani  served 
notice  on  Germany  and  Austria  that  France 
tvill  not  lay  down  her  arms  until  she  and 
her  allies  have  won  surh  <i  victory  that  they 
can  dictate  terms.  Premier  Viviani's  speech 
was  delivered  by  himself  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  Dec.  22,  while  on  the  same  day 
Hie  speech  was  read  in  the  Senate  by  M. 
Briand,  Minister  of  Justice.    It  is  as  follows: 

GE5TTLEMEN:  This  is  not  the 
usual  communication  in  which 
a  Government  presenting  itself 
for  the  first  time  before  Par- 
liament sets  forth  its  policy.  Just  now 
there  is  only  one  policy — a  relentless 
fight  until  we  attain  definite  freedom  for 
Europe  by  gaining  a  victory  which  shall 
guarantee  peace. 

Gentlemen,  that  was  the  cry  uttered 
by  all  when,  in  the  sitting  of  Aug.  4,  a 
sacred  union  arose,  as  the  President  of 
the  Republic  has  so  well  said,  which 
will  throughout  history  remain  an  honor 
to  the  country.  It  is  the  cry  which  all 
Frenchmen  will  repeat  after  having  put 
an  end  to  the  disagreements  that  have 
so  often  embittered  our  hearts  and 
which  a  blind  enemy  took  for  irreme- 
diable division.  It  is  the  cry  that  rises 
from  the  glorious  trenches  into  which 
France  has  thrown  all  her  youth,  all  her 
manhood. 

Before  this  unexpected  uprising  of  na- 
tional feeling,  Germany  has  been  troubled 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  dream  of  vic- 
tory. On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict 
she  denied  right,  appealed  to  force,  flout- 
ed history,  and,  in  order  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  to  invade 
France,  invoked  the  law  of  self-interest 
alone. 

Since  then  her  Government,  learning 
that  it  had  to  reckon  with  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  has  recently  attempted  to 
put  her  conduct  in  a  better  light  by  try- 


ing to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the 
war  upon  the  Allies.  But  through  all 
the  gross  falsehoods,  which  fail  to  de- 
ceive even  the  most  credulous,  the  truth 
has  become  apparent. 

All  the  documents  published  by  the  na- 
tions interested,  and  the  remarkable 
speech  made  the  other  day  at  Rome  by 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  representa- 
tives of  the  noble  Italian  Nation,  demon- 
strate that  for  a  long  time  our  enemy 
has  intended  a  coup  de  force.  If  it  were 
necessary,  a  single  one  of  these  docu- 
ments would  suffice  to  enlighten  the 
world. 

When,  on  July  31,  1914,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  English  Government  all  the 
nations  concerned  were  asked  to  suspend 
their  military  preparations  and  enter  into 
negotiations  in  London,  France  and  Rus- 
sia adhered  to  this  proposal.  But  Ger- 
many precipitated  matters.  She  declared 
war  on  Russia  on  Aug.  1,  and  made  an 
appeal  to  arms  inevitable.  And  if  Ger- 
many by  her  diplomacy  killed  the  germ 
of  peace  it  is  because  for  more  than  forty 
years  she  had  untiringly  pursued  her 
aim,  which  was  to  crush  France  in  order 
to  achieve  the  enslavement  of  the  world. 

All  the  revelations  are  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  history,  where  corruption 
has  no  place,  and  as  France  and  her 
allies,  despite  their  attachment  to  peace, 
have  been  obliged  to  endure  war  they 
will  pursue  it  to  the  uttermost. 

Faithful  to  the  signature  which  she  at- 
tached to  the  treaty  of  Sept.  4,  1914, 
and  by  which  she  engaged  her  honor, 
that  is  to  say,  her  life,  France,  in  ac- 
cord with  her  allies,  will  not  lay  down 
her  arms  until  she  has  avenged  outraged 
right  and  regained  forever  the  provinces 
which  were  torn  from  her  by  force,  re- 
stored heroic  Belgium  to  the  fullness  of 
her  material  prosperity  and  political  in- 
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dependence,  and  broken  Prussian  militar- 
ism so  that  the  Allies  may  eventually 
reconstruct  a  regenerated  Europe  found- 
ed upon  justice  and  right. 

We  are  not  inspired,  gentlemen,  in 
this  plan  of  war  and  of  peace  by  any 
presumptuous  hope,  for  we  have  the 
certainty  of  success.  We  owe  this 
certitude  to  our  army  of  all  ranks  and 
to  our  sailors,  who,  joined  to  the  British 
Navy,  secure  for  us  the  control  of  the 
seas,  and  to  the  troops  who  have  re- 
pulsed in  Morocco  incessant  aggressions. 

We  owe  it  also  to  the  soldiers  who  de- 
fend our  flag  in  those  far-off  French 
colonies,  who  from  the  very  first  out- 
break of  the  war  hastened  back  with 
their  tender  solicitude  for  the  mother 
country. 

We  owe  it  to  our  army,  whose  heroism 
has  been  guided  by  incomparable  lead- 
ers throughout  the  victory  of  the  Marne, 
the  victory  of  Flanders,  and  in  many 
fights,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  nation, 
which  has  equaled  this  heroism  by  a  cor- 
responding demonstration  of  silence  and 
serenity  during  the  critical  hours 
through  which  the  country  has  passed. 

•  Thus  we  have  shown  to  the  world 
that  an  organized  democracy  can  serve 
by  its  vigorous  action  the  ideal  of  liberty 
and  equality  which  constitute  its  great- 
ness. Thus  we  have  shown  to  the  world, 
to  use  the  words  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  is  both  a  great  soldier  and 
a  noble  citizen,  that  "  the«  republic  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  army  that  she  has 
prepared."  And  thus  this  impious  war 
has  brought  out  all  the  virtues  of  our 
race,  both  those  with  which  we  were 
credited — of  initiative,  elan,  bravery,  and 
fearlessness — and  those  which  we  were 
not  supposed  to  possess — endurance, 
patience,  and  stoicism. 

Let  us  do  honor  to  all  these  heroes. 
Glory  to  those  who  have  fallen  before 
the  victory,  and  to  those  also  who 
through  it  will  avenge  them  tomorrow! 
A  nation  which  can  arouse  such  enthusi- 
asm can  never  perish. 

Sheltered  by  this  heroism  the  nation 
has  lived  and  labored,  accepting  all  the 
consequences  of  the  war,  and  domestic 
tranquillity  has  never  been  troubled. 


The  Minister  of  Finance  has  laid  be- 
fore you  in  a  masterly  statement  the 
financial  situation  and  has  explained 
the  resources  that  we  have  obtained 
from  the  issue  of  Treasury  bonds  and 
advances  from  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  have  enabled  us  to  bear  the  ex- 
penditure imposed  by  the  war,  so  that 
we  have  not  had  any  need  to  resort  to 
a  loan.  The  Bank  of  France  is  in  a 
position,  thanks  to  its  excellent  condi- 
tion, to  furnish  resources  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  to  aid  in  the  resumption  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  country. 

Everything  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
vitality  of  France,  the  security  of  her 
credit,  the  confidence  which  she  inspires 
in  all,  despite  the  war  which  is  shak- 
ing and  impoverishing  the  world.  The 
state  of  her  finances  is  such  that  she 
can  continue  the  war  until  the  day  when 
the  necessary  reparation  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us 
to  salute  the  victims  who  have  fallen 
on  the  field  of  battle.  We  must  un- 
cover also  before  the  civil  non-combat- 
ants and  innocent  victims  who  up  to 
now  have  been  protected  by  the  laws 
of  war,  but  whom,  in  order  to  terrify 
a  nation  which  is  and  will  ever  remain 
unshaken,  the  enemy  either  captured  or 
massacred.  The  Government  has  done 
its  duty  toward  their  families,  but  the 
debt  of  the  country  is  not  yet  discharged. 

Under  the  force  of  invasion,  depart- 
ments have  been  occupied  and  the  ruins 
in  them  have  accumulated.  The  Gov- 
ernment solemnly  undertakes  before  you 
— it  has  already  partly  carried  it  out, 
and  has  asked  for  a  first  credit  of  $70,- 
000,000 — that  France  will  rebuild  again 
those  ruins,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
this  work  will  certainly  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  indemnities  which  we  shall  exact. 

The  day  of  a  definite  victory  has  not 
yet  come.  Our  task  until  then  will  be 
heavy,  and  it  may  be  long.  Let  us  bring 
all  our  strength  to  bear  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  task.  Our  allies  know 
that  we  will  do  so,  as  well  as  the  neutral 
nations,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  a  wild 
campaign  of  false  news  has  been  set  on 
foot.      If   Germany   at   the   outset   pre- 
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tended  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  France,  she  no  longer  doubts. 

Let  Germany  bear  witness  now  that 
when  the  French  Parliament  reopened 
after  over  four  months  of  war,  it  has 
renewed  before  the  world  the  spectacle 
it  offered  on  the  day  when,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  it  took  up  the  challenge. 

To  conquer,  heroism  at  the  frontier 
will  not  suffice.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
have  internal  union.  Let  us  continue 
to  preserve  this  sacred  union  from  any 
blemish  today,  as  in  the  past,  and  in  the 
future.  Let  us  keep  before  our  minds 
the  one  cry  of  victory,  the  vision  of  our 
motherland,  and  the  ideal  of  right. 

That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for  and 
what  Belgium  is  still  fighting  for,  Bel- 
gium, who  is  giving  to  this  ideal  all  the 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  what  also  un- 
shakable England  is  fighting  for,  as 
also  faithful  Russia,  intrepid  Servia,  and 
the  audacious  Japanese  Navy. 


Nothing  more  sublime  has  ever  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  eyes  of  men 
than  this  struggle  against  barbarism 
and  despotism,  against  a  system  of 
provocation  and  continual  threats,  which 
Germany  called  peace,  against  a  system 
of  murders  and  collective  pillage,  which 
Germany  called  war,  against  the  inso- 
lent hegemony  of  a  military  caste. 
Fi-ance  with  her  allies  has  let  loose  the 
scourge  of  war  against  all  these. 
France  the  emancipator  and  avenger 
has  sprung  up  at  one  bound. 

That  is  the  issue  at  stake.  It  goes 
beyond  the  life  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Let  us  continue  to  have  but  one 
soul  and  one  mind,  and  tomorrow,  when 
peace  is  restored  and  when  our  opin- 
ions, now  voluntarily  enthralled,  are 
again  given  their  liberty,  we  will  recall 
with  pride  these  tragic  days,  for  they 
have  tended  to  make  us  more  valiant 
and  better  men. 


NUITS   BLANCHES 

By  H.   S.   HASKINS. 

The  diminishing  of  lights  in  Paris  houses 
as  a  precatition  against  a  raid  by  the  enemy's 
aeroplanes  is  the  new  rule. — Cable  Dispatch. 

The  gaslights  cast  a  saffron  glow, 
The  ghostly  tapers  sputter  low, 
The  lampwicks  smolder,  dimly  red. 
(Beware  the  gray  shapes  overhead !) 
Lock  tight  the  windows,  bar  the  door! 
Have  done  with  laughter,  sing  no  more, 
For  fear  lays  hand  upon  the  throat. 
(Beneath  the  stars  the  airmen  float.) 
Hush,  hush,  my  babe,  lest  fiends  that  fly 
Shall  come  to  still  your  hunger  cry. 
Let  grief  not  speak  its  tale  aloud ! 
(Black  death  is  racing  with  a  cloud.) 
Through   heav'n's   eternal   window   panes. 
Par,  far  above  the  swift  air  lanes, 
God's  starlight  shines  forever  more. 
(How  restless  glide  the  ships  of  war!) 


Unconquered  France 

Story  of  Two  Months'  Combat  with  2,000,000  Invaders. 


[From   the   Bulletin   Francais.] 


Two  millton  men  were  engaged  on  the  German  side  In  October  and 
November  when  the  Kaiser's  forces  hammered  at  the  Allies'  lines  in  an 
attempt  to  break  through  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  Around  Ypres  alone  the 
Invaders'  losses  were  more  than  120,000  men.  These  statements  are  made 
In  a  semi-official  account  of  the  fighting  in  Flanders,  which  takes  up  three 
pages  of  the  Bulletin  Francais,  copies  of  which  reached  The  New  York 
Times  on  Jan.  11,  191C.  As  translated,  the  article  in  the  December  Bulletin 
appears  below. 


THE  hour  has  arrived  when  the  bal- 
ance of  these  last  weeks  can  be 
established  and  the  results  clear- 
ly seen.  The  formidable  attempt 
by  the  Germans,  first  to  turn  the  left  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  and  then,  that 
having  been  prevented,  to  break  through, 
has  entirely  failed.  By  the  effort  the 
enemy  tried  to  repair  the  defeats  of  the 
Marne,  and  they  have  only  added  another 
check  to  the  failure  of  September. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  invade  our  ter- 
ritory, according  to  their  old  plans  the 
Germans  have  neglected  nothing.  On  the 
front  that  extends  from  Lys  to  the  rea 
they  massed,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
fifteen  army  corps,  including  four  divis- 
ions of  cavalry.  Their  army  heads,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  Gen.  Deemling, 
the  Duke  of  Wiirttemburg,  have  multi- 
plied their  exhortations  and  appeals  to 
the  troops  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
morale  of  their  men. 

We  have  found  their  orders  on  dead 
officers  and  prisoners,  and  always  they 
are  the  same.  It  is  a  question  of  '*  a 
decisive  action  against  the  French  left" 
or  a  question  of  "  piercing  the  line  at 
Dupres  or  Ypres,"  for,  as  one  of  these 
orders  stated,  "  the  decisive  coup  remains 
to  be  struck,  and  to  accomplish  this  the 
allied  line  must  be  pierced."  This,  the 
orders  stated,  had  to  be  accomplished  at 
any  price  and  in  all  haste.    They  wanted 


a  decision  in  the  western  theatre  of  war 
before  turning  to  the  east. 

Then  the  Emperor  himself  was  with 
his  troops,  hoping  to  animate  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  with  his  presence.  He  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  be  at 
Ypres  on  Nov.  1,  and  that  was  the  date 
fixed  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium. 
In  fact,  everything  had  been  taken  into 
account,  except,  of  course,  the  victorious 
resistance  of  the  allied  armies. 

To  make  possible  this  effective  resist- 
ance it  was  necessary  for  the  Allies  to 
oppose  the  enemy  with  a  force  which  if 
not  equal  to  theirs  was  nevertheless  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  in  view. 

What  was  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Oct.  1  ?  The  Belgian  Army  came 
out  of  Antwerp  intact,  but  too  exhausted 
to  participate  in  the  actions  then  pend- 
ing. The  English  Army  had  left  the 
Aisne  to  operate  in  the  north.  The  army 
of  Gen.  de  Castlenau  did  not  extend  on 
its  left  south  of  Arras.  The  army  of 
Gen.  Maudhuy  stretched  out  from  that 
point  to  the  south  of  Lille.  Further  on 
were  the  territorial  cavalry  and  the  ma- 
rines. This  was  not  a  sufficient  force  to 
meet  the  German  advance. 

Gen.  Joffre,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
ordered  Gen.  Foch  to  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  north.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  him  in  the  ensuing  three  weeks, 
and  during  that  period  the  rail  and  auto- 
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mobile  services  operated  day  and  night, 
hurrying  up  reinforcements.  They  ar- 
rived on  time  by  divisions  and  by  corps, 
every  man  being  animated  by  an  admir- 
able spirit. 

About  Oct.  20  our  battle  line  was  from 
Nieuport  to  Dixmude,  between  which 
places  one  of  our  divisions  and  the  ma- 
rines held  the  railroad.  Meanwhile,  just 
back  of  them,  the  Belgian  Army  was  be- 
ing reorganized.  South  of  Dixmude,  and 
along  the  canal,  our  line  stretched  to  the 
east,  forming  before  Ypres  a  vast  half 
circle  occupied  by  four  French  and  one 
British  army  corps.  The  line  then  de- 
scended toward  the  south  of  Messines  to 
Armientieres,  forming  two  sections,  the 
first  held  by  the  English  and  the  second 
by  the  French. 

The  German  attack  had  as  its  object 
the  seizure  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  neces- 
sary if  Calais  and  Boulogne  were  to  be 
reached.  The  purpose  was  to  envelop 
us  and  cut  the  British  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  the  sea.  All  the  heavy  artil- 
lery was  brought  up  from  Antwerp  and 
made  ready  for  use  against  the  Allies. 
What  happened? 

On  Nov.  3  the  attack  was  made  and  re- 
pulsed, crushing  the  enemy,  who  had 
managed  to  gain  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  We  then  pushed  the  German  rear 
guard  into  the  water,  and  to  this  day 
German  cannon  and  the  carcasses  of  their 
animals  can  be  seen  half  buried  in  the 
water  and  mud. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  turn  our  left, 
the  enemy  tried  to  break  through  our 
lines.  This  was  the  battle  of  Ypres, 
a  furious  and  savage  struggle,  with  the 
German  commanders  hurling  their  or- 
ganizations in  enormous  masses,  regard- 
less of  the  life  of  their  men,  sacrificing 
all  for  the  end  they  hoped  to  attain. 

This  end  was  not  attained.  During 
the  following  three  weeks  we  suffered 
and  withstood  their  repeated  and  fran- 
tic attacks.  All  these  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed, and  this  despite  the  fact  that  our 
front,  with  its  circular  form,  was  not 
easy  to  maintain. 

In  these  actions  about  Ypres  the  ar- 
mies   of    France    and    England    worked 


in  the  closest  union,  and  this  union,  in 
which  co-operation  was  so  splendidly 
maintained,  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  on 
the  brightest  pages  of  military  history. 

On  Nov.  12  the  Germans  were  success- 
ful to  the  north  of  Ypres  and  crossed 
the  canal  in  two  places.  A  day  passed 
and  they  were  thrown  back  to  the  other 
side.  On  the  12th  also  they  gained  a 
little  ground  south  of  Ypres,  but  this 
loss  was  quickly  regained,  and  by  the 
15th  their  attacks  had  become  fewer 
and  our  position  by  then  was  practically 
impregnable. 

Subsequent  actions  by  the  Germans 
were  likewise  repulsed,  and  in  these  en- 
counters we  were  brilliantly  supported 
by  our  Allies.  These  actions  have  sealed 
the  fraternity  of  the  allied  troops,  and 
the  energy  of  our  resistance  has  likewise 
encouraged  and  strengthened  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Belgians. 

The  losses  of  the  Germans  certainly 
exceed  120,000  men.  In  certain  trenches 
of  1,200  meters  length  as  many  as  2,000 
bodies  have  been  found,  and  this  is  im- 
pressive when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  the  Germans  take  advantage  of  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  remove  their  dead 
from  the  fields  of  battle.  These  great 
losses  explain  the  recent  formation  of 
new  army  corps  in  Germany. 

The  numerous  artillery  commands  that 
we  have  put  in  action  south  of  Ypres  have 
opened  great  chasms  in  the  German 
masses.  All  this  marks  the  importance  of 
our  successes,  and  significance  is  added 
by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  always 
regarded  the  taking  of  Ypres  as  one  of 
the  decisive  features  of  the  campaign. 

If  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne  had 
been  taken,  England  would  have  found 
her  lines  of  communication  with  her 
armies  in  France  gravely  endangered.  In 
maintaining  her  lines  from  the  sea  to 
Arras  we  have  obtained  at  the  same  time 
the  best  guarantee  against  the  return 
of  the  enemy  to  Paris.  ■ 

To  measure  the  extent  of  the  allied  suc- 
cesses we  must  compare  the  line  occu- 
pied by  our  left  and  the  Gernvan  right  at 
the  beginning  of  September  and  since 
the  middle  of  November.  When  we  con- 
sider this,  it  is  plain  that  our  successes 
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were  not  temporary,  but  have  been  a  con- 
stant progress,  rendering  vain  the  attacks 
of  the  Germans. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  facts  that 
Gen.  Joffre  has  read  the  plans  of  the  Ger- 
man commanders  and  is  ready  for  them 
everywhere  and  always.  As  for  the  allied 
troops,  they  have  gained  the  qualities 
they  perhaps  lacked  most  in  the  begin- 
ning, particularly  as  regards  rapid  or- 
ganization for  the  defensive  and  the  dig- 
ging of  trenches.  Today  our  troops  are 
as  expert  in  trench  work  as  are  the  sol- 
diers of  the  enemy. 


France  remains  unconquered.  Since 
Sept.  6  she  has  registered  only  successes, 
in  spite  of  the  massing  against  her  of 
fifty  German  army  corps.  These  fifty 
German  corps,  it  must  be  said,  and  said 
again,  for  such  is  the  truth,  are  still  fac- 
ing us.  Fifteen  German  army  corps  and 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  force  are  fac- 
ing Russia.  Yet  the  formidable  mass 
which  assails  us  has  not  made  us  flinch 
in  any  part  of  our  line,  and  in  many  cases 
our  enemy  has  drawn  back  under  the 
weight  of  the  Allies'  efforts. 


Four  Months  of  War 


[From  the  Official  Bulletin  des  Armies.  Dec.  0,  1014.1 

The  Bulletin  des  Armffs,  the  new.spaper  published  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  <>,  1014.  contains 
an  article  bearing  the  title,  "  Four  Months  of  War,"  which  is  a  summary 
account  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
This  document  estimates  as  fifty-two  army  corps  and  ten  cavalry  divisions 
the  military  forces  which  Germany  hurled  against  France.  In  a  chapter 
entitled  "  Our  Reverses  In  August,"  It  sums  up  the  events  that  preceded  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  as  presented  below. 


OUR  concentration  had  to  be  flex- 
ible enough  to  enable  us  to  bring 
our  chief  effort  to  bear  upon 
the  spot  where  the  enemy  would 
prove  most  active.  The  violation  of  Bel- 
gium made  us  acquainted  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  German  staff — the  great  con- 
flict would  take  place  in  the  north. 

As  we  were  obliged,  before  engaging 
in  it,  to  wait  for  the  coming  into  line 
of  the  English  army,  which  was  to  take 
place  only  on  Aug.  20,  we  at  once  took 
measures  to  retain  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  German  troops  in  Alsace  and 
in  Lorraine. 

In  Alsace,  our  first  attack,  which  was 
badly  conducted,  took  us  to  Miilhausen, 
but  we  could  not  hold  the  city  (Aug.  7.) 

A  second  attack,  led  by  General  Pau, 
brought  us  back  there.     On  Aug.  20  we 


held  the  road  to  Colmar  through  the 
Vosges  and  the  plain.  The  enemy  had 
sustained  great  losses. 

But  from  that  time  the  unfortunate 
events  in  Lorraine  and  Belgium  forced 
us  to  limit  the  field  of  operations  in 
Alsace  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  our 
efforts  (Aug.  20.) 

In  Lorraine  our  offensive  had  first 
been  brilliantly  successful.  On  Aug.  19 
we  had  reached  Sarrebourg,  Les  Etangs, 
Dieuze,  Morhange,  Delme,  and  Chateau- 
Salins. 

But  on  the  2Cth  the  enemy,  strongly 
intrenched  on  thoroughly  fortified  ter- 
ritory, resumed  the  offensive. 

On  the  22d,  2ad,  and  24th  we  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Grand-Cou- 
renne  de  Nancy  and  south  of  Luneville. 

On  the  25th  simultaneous  counter- 
attacks from  the  armies  of  Gens.  Dubail 
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and  Castelnau  greatly  strengthened  our 
positions. 

But  seven  or  eight  German  army  corps 
and  four  divisions  of  cavalry  had  over- 
come the  mag^iificent  resistance  of  Liege. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  French  took  the  offensive  in 
Belgium  with  the  armies  of  Gens.  Ruffey 
and  Langle  de  Gary. 

As  soon  as  the  English  Army  was 
ready  in  the  region  of  Mons  we  took  the 
offensive  in  Belgian  Luxemburg  with  the 
armies  of  Gens.  Ruffey  and  Langle  de 
Gary.  This  offensive  was  at  once 
checked,  with  great  losses  on  our  side. 

Here  again  the  ground  had  been 
strongly  fortified  by  the  enemy.  There 
was  also,  in  some  of  our  army  corps,  a 
failure  to  transmit  and  carry  out  orders 
(Aug.  21-23.) 

On  the  left  of  these  two  armies  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  army  Gen. 
Lanrezac's  army,  anxious  for  its  right 
wing,  then  fell  back  (Aug.  24)  on  the 
line  that  stretches  between  Beaumont 
and  Givet. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  the  English 
army,  kept  in  check  at  Landrecies  and 
Le  Gateau,  withdrew  toward  the  Marne. 

These  days  were  marked  by  bloody 
contests.  The  enemy  lost  heavily,  but 
constantly  gained  ground. 

At  that  time  we  either  had  to  hold  the 
ground  under  the  perilous  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  retreat  of  our  left 
wing  or  else  retreat  along  the  whole 
front  until  it  were  possible  to  resume  the 
offensive   under   favorable   conditions. 

The  Gommander  in  Ghief  decided  upon 
the  latter  alternative. 

The  first  object  to  attain  was  with- 
drawing in  good  order  while  weakening 
and  delaying  the  enemy  by  constant  at- 
tacks. Several  of  these  attacks  were 
brilliantly  conducted,  especially  those  of 
Lanrezac's  army  at  Saint-Quentin  and 
Guise,  of  Langle's  army  on  the  Meuse, 
and  of  Ruffey's  army  further  east.  They 
were  supported  from  Nancy  to  the  Vos- 
gee  by  Castelnau's  and  DubaiVs  armies. 
In  order  to  prepare  for  the  offensive  a 
new  army  had  been  formed,  that  of  Gen. 


Maunoury.  It  was  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  last  days  of  August  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amiens. 

But  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  by 
stages  of  forty-five  kilometers  a  day, 
was  so  swift  that  Gen.  Joffre,  in  order 
to  realize  his  plan  for  the  offensive,  had 
to  order  the  retreat  to  be  continued. 

The  army  should  withdraw  to  the 
Aube,  and  as  far  as  the  Seine  if  neces- 
sary; everything  should  be  subordinated 
to  preparing  a  successful  offensive. 

On  Sept.  5  the  conditions  which  the 
General  in  Chief  sought  to  realize  were 
fulfilled — our  left  wing  (Maunoury's 
army,  the  English  Army,  the  army  of 
Lanrezac  which  was  now  d'Esperey's 
army)  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off. 

On  the  contrary,  the  German  right, 
(Gen.  von  Kluck,)  marching  to  the  south 
toward  Meaux  and  Coulommiers,  was  ex- 
posing its  right  wing  to  Maunoury's 
army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  Gen- 
eral in  Chief  ordered  a  general  advance, 
adding:  "  The  hour  has  come  to  advance 
at  any  cost  and  to  die  rather  than  fall 
back." 

VICTORY  OF  THE  MARNE. 

As  early  as  Sept.  8  the  menace  direct- 
ed by  Gen.  Maunoury  against  the  Ger- 
man right  was  beginning  to  tell. 

The  enemy  brought  back  from  the 
south  to  the  north  two  army  corps  and 
wheeled  about  facing  west. 

Thus  it  presented  a  weak  point  to  the 
English  Army,  which,  having  advanced 
from  the  line  stretching  from  Rozoy  to 
Lagny,  (on  the  6th,)  straightened  its 
line  toward  the  north,  crossed  the  Marne 
on  the  9th,  thus  flanking  the  German 
Army  already  battling  with  Gen.  Mau- 
noury. 

On  the  right  of  the  British  d'Esperay's 
army  also  crossed  the  Marne,  forcing  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  and  at  the  same  time 
supporting  the  action  of  its  neighbors, 
that  is  to  say,  the  English  Army  on  the 
left  and  Foch's  army  on  the  right. 

For  it  was  on  our  centre,  made  up  of 
Foch's  army,  which  had  been  (instituted 
on  Aug.  20,  that  the  Germans  were  going 


Map  of  Operations  in  France  Durinsr  First   Four  Months 

of  tiie  War 


(1)  Point  where  Germans  failed  to  hold  Nancy,  Sept.  12,  1914. 

(2)  Extreme  limits  of  the  dash  to  Paris,  terminating  Sept.  8,  1914. 

(3)  Point  to  which   the  first  unsuccessful   flanking  movement  against   the 

French  left  wing  extended,  Aug.  30,  1914. 

(4)  Point  of  extension  of  similar  flanking  operations,  balked  Nov.   12,  1914. 

(5)  Scene  of  frustrated  efforts  to  break  through  French  centre,  Sept.  26,  1914. 

(6)  Line  of  attacks  upon  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  defeated  Oct.  18,  1914. 

(7)  Ypres,  where  desperate  and  fruitless   assaults,   ending   Nov.    15,    1914, 

were  made  by  the  Germans. 

(8)  Intrenched  line  of  battle,  Feb.   1,  1915. 
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to  seek  revenge  for  the  check  of  their 
right  wing;  if  they  had  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting us  off  between  Sezanne  and  Mailly, 
the  situation  would  have  been  reversed 
with  the  advantage  on  their  side. 

From  Sept.  6  to  Sept.  9  Foch's  army 
met  with  repeated  assaults,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  the  left  of  his  army, 
shifting  from  west  to  east  toward  Fere- 
Champenoise,  flanked  the  Prussian  Guard 
and  the  Saxons  who  were  advancing 
southeast  of  this  town. 

This  bold  manoeuvre  insured  success. 
The  Germans  withdrew  in  great  haste, 
and  on  the  11th  in  the  morning  Gen. 
Foch  entered  Chalons-sur-Marne. 

On  his  right  Langle  de  Gary's  army 
had  also  moved  forward,  and  on  the  12th, 
after  spirited  encounters,  it  joined,  and 
added  to,  the  line  of  Gen.  Foch's  army. 

Meanwhile  Ruffey's  army  (now  Dar- 
rail's)  had  succeeded  in  stretching  its 
lines  north,  and,  although  meeting  with 
a  stubborn  resistance,  hastened  the  Ger- 
man retreat,  which  was  accelerated  by 
the  offensive  taken  by  Castelnau's  and 
Dubail's  armieg  from  Nancy  to  the 
Vosges. 

Thanks  to  this  strategic  offensive,  the 
campaign  turned  in  our  favor.  We  have 
maintained  this  advantage  over  the  ene- 
my ever  since. 

THE   RACE  FOR  THE  COAST. 

After  Sept.  13  the  German  resistance, 
strengthened  by  strong  defensive  works 
prepared  in  advance,  checked  the  French 
and  English  pursuit;  then  began  the 
"  race  for  the  sea."  During  this  long 
battle  the  German  staff  never  lost  the 
hope  of  turning  the  allied  left  wing, 
while  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  outflank 
their  right  wing.  The  result  was  a  race 
which  at  the  end  of  October  extended 
the  fronts  of  the  opposing  armies  as  far 
as  the  North  Sea. 

In  this  race  the  Germans  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  us,  namely,  the  concentric 
shape  of  their  front  which  simplified  the 
problem  of  carrying  troops  and  supplies. 

In  spite  of  this  advantage,  the  turning 
movement  attempted  by  their  right  with 


twelve  army  corps,  six  reserve  corps,  and 
four  corps  of  cavalry,  utterly  failed. 

This  failure  confirmed  the  victory  of 
the  Marne. 

As  early  as  Sept.  11  Gen.  Joffre  had 
directed  the  effort  of  Maunoury's  army 
against  the  German  right  wing.  But  this 
army  was  not  large  enough  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

So  about  Sept.  20  a  new  army  was 
formed  on  the  left  of  Maunoury's  army 
and  intrusted  to  Gen.  de  Castelnau. 

This  army  strongly  intrenched  itself  in 
the  district  which  stretches  over  Las- 
signy,  Roye,  and  Peronne.  It  was  sup- 
ported on  its  left  by  the  territorial  divi- 
sions of  Gen.  Brugere.     (Sept.  21-26.) 

But  still  it  was  inadequate  to  achieve 
our  end,  and  on  Sept.  30  further  north 
than  the  army  of  Castelnau,  Maud'huy's 
army  came  to  the  front,  and  occupied  the 
region  of  Arras  and  Lens,  extending  to- 
ward the  north  to  co-operate  with  the 
divisions  coming  from  Dunkirk. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  troops,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
enemy,  formed  too  thin  a  line,  a  line  too 
extended  to  allow  any  breaking. 

At  that  time  and  at  the  request  of 
Field  Marshal  French  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  English  Army  from  the  Aisne 
to  the  Lys  region  was  decided  upon. 

The  valiant  Belgian  Army  which  had 
left  Antwerp  on  Oct.  9  thanks  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  and  French 
marines  was  also  on  its  way  to  the  Yser 
region  to  reinforce  the  barrier  which 
had  to  be  created  and  maintained. 

These  moves  took  time.  The  English 
Army  was  only  to  come  into  action  by 
Oct.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bel- 
gian Army,  which  had  been  fighting  for 
three  months,  was  momentarily  lacking 
ammunition.  Gen.  Joffre  ordered  a  new 
effort. 

On  Oct.  4  he  had  intrusted  to  Gen. 
Foch  the  mission  of  co-ordinating  the 
operations  of  the  armies  in  the  north. 

On  the  18th  he  placed  at  his  disposal 
reinforcements  which,  continually  in- 
creasing until  Nov.  12,  were  to  form  the 
French  army  of  Belgium  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  d'Urbal.        ^ 

This   army,   in    conjunction   with   the 
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Belfnans  and  an  Enerlish  corps,  was 
henceforth  to  fight  between  the  sea  and 
the  Lys  River. 

The  Journal  de  Genfeve,  judging  this 
phase  of  the  war,  has  written  that  the 
French  General  Staff,  by  shifting  so 
swiftly  such  huge  bodies  of  troops,  gave 
evidence  that  it  had  the  situation  splen- 
didly in  hand. 

The  result  of  this  effort  was  a  total 
failure  of  the  German  attack  in  Flan- 
ders. 

GERMAN  OFFENSIVE  CHECKED. 

This  attack  was  especially  violent; 
twelve  army  corps  and  four  cavalry 
corps  were  massed  between  the  Lys  and 
the  sea. 

The  Emperor  was  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  He  addressed  his  men,  stating 
that  a  "  decisive  blow "  was  to  be  de- 
livered. For  three  weeks  the  German 
staff  hiirled  furious  assaults  in  m,a8S 
formation.  But  as  early  as  Nov.  12  we 
were  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  o?<f- 
come  of  these  assaults  had  been  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies. 

From  the  sea  to  Dixmude  the  Belgian 
Army,  Gen.  Grossetti  and  Admiral  Ro- 
narc'h  held  first  the  railroad  from  Nieu- 
port  to  Dixmude,  then  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yser. 

A  hostile  army  corps,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  left  bank,  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  It  has  never  been 
able  to  go  further  than  Dixmude. 

More  to  the  south,  from  Dixmude  to 
the  north  of  Ypres,  a  like  situation. 

The  Germans,  on  Nov.  12,  had  crossed 
the  river  at  two  points,  were  pushed  back 
to  the  other  bank,  thus  giving  Gen.  Hum- 
bert the  command  of  the  bridges. 

East  of  Ypres,  Gens.  Dubois,  Balfour- 
rier,  and  Douglas  Haig  had  not  yielded 
an  inch  of  ground. 

Further  south  the  German  attack,  aim- 
ing at  our  lines  of  communication,  had 
been  particularly  violent,  but  the  English 
and  the  French  regained  all  the  ground 
that  had  been  momentarily  lost  and 
made  it  impregnable. 

During  the  second  half  of  November 
the  shattered  German  attacks  weakened. 


The  infantry  engaged  us  less  frequently 
and  the  artillery  showed  less  activity. 

The  enemy,  in  the  battle  of  Ypres 
alone,  had  lost  at  least  120,000  men. 

Never  had  such  a  thoroughly  prepared 
and  spirited  offensive  undergone  such  a 
complete  failure. 

A  WAR  OF   SIEGE. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lys 
to  the  ridges  of  the  Vosges  a  war  of 
siege  was  ceaselessly  raging.  The 
Bulletin  des  Armies  says:    ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
meritorious  behavior  of  our  troops  in 
waging  this  war  inch  by  inch,  never  yield- 
ing, progressing  often  in  spite  of  the 
added  difficulty  of  transporting  import- 
ant French  and  English  contingents  to 
the  north. 

In  close  conjunction  with,  the  armies 
of  the  north  the  armies  of  Gen.  Maudhuy 
and  Gen.  de  Castelnau  held  without 
flinching  in  the  slightest  the  line  be- 
tween the  Lys  and  Noyon,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  till  the  end  of  November. 

Their  progress  has  been  continuous 
since  the  end  of  October;  our  positions 
in  Arras  and  La  Bassee  have  been 
strengthened,  Quesnoy-en-Santerre  has 
been  captured,  and  in  all  the  encounters 
with  the  enemy  our  artillery  and  infantry 
have  constantly  made  gains. 

Between  the  Oise  and  the  Argonne 
the  armies  of  Maunoury,  d'Esperey,  and 
Langle  de  Gary  were  confronted  with 
very  strong  positions,  viz.,  the  heights 
of  the  Aisne,  of  Berru,  Nogent-l'Abbesse, 
Moronvilliers,  and  the  wooded  hills  of 
Western  Argonne. 

In  September  they  had  to  resist  a  very 
violent  general  attack.  This  attack  was 
a  failure,  especially  east  of  Rheims, 
(Sept.  26.) 

The  Emperor  had  witnessed  this  check 
of  his  troops  just  as  a  week  later  he  was 
to  witness  the  failure  at  Ypres. 

Our  armies,  that  is  to  say,  Sarrail's 
and  Dubail's,  fulfilled  with  method  and 
success  the  task  intrusted  to  them,  viz., 
to  protect  our  right  flank  against  at- 
tacks on  the  line  from  Metz  to  Thionville; 
to  retain  in  front  of  them  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  German  army  corps; 
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to  free  as  far  as  practicable,  the  national 
territory  that  had  been  invaded,  especially 
in  the  Woevre  region  and  around  Verdun. 

In  a  first  period  (Sept.  13-29)  the 
enemy  had  the  upper  hand,  fortified 
themselves  in  St.  Mihiel,  reached  the 
Hauts-de-Meuse,  and  threatened  Verdun. 

In  the  second  period  (Oct.  1  to  Nov. 
30)  we  regained  the  advantage. 

We  cleared  the  vicinity  of  Verdun. 
We  advanced  east  of  Nancy,  which  is 
now  quite  safe  from  German  shells,  to 
the  north  of  Luneville,  and  to  the  north- 
east and  east  of  Saint-Die. 

In  November  we  had  recovered  almost 
in  its  integrity  the  invaded  territory  be- 
tween Belfort  and  the  Moselle. 

In  brief,  the  situation  on  Dec.  1  was 
as  follows : 

In  number  of  men,  the  French  Army 
is  equal  to  what  it  was  on  Aug.  2,  as  all 
the  gaps  have  been  filled  up. 

The  quality  of  the  troops  is  infinitely 
better.  Our  men  now  fight  like  veterans. 
All  are  deeply  convinced  of  their  su- 
periority and  have  absolute  faith  in  the 
final  victory. 

Several  necessary  changes  were  made 
among  the  commanding  officers,  and  in 
the  last  three  months  none  of  those  mis- 
takes was  committed  that  had  been  ob- 
served and  punished  in  August. 

Our  supply  in  artillery  ammunition  has 
been  largely  increased.  The  heavy  artil- 
lery which  we  lacked  has  been  provided 
for  and  seen  at  work  on  the  battlefield. 

The  English  Army  has  been  very  heav- 


ily reinforced  in  November.  It  is  numeri- 
cally stronger  than  at  the  outset  of  the 
campaign.  The  Indian  troops  have  com- 
pleted their  apprenticeship  in  European 
warfare. 

The  Belgian  Army  has  been  reor- 
ganized into  six  divisions.  It  is  ready 
and  eager  to  reconquer  the  national  ter- 
ritory. 

A  SERIES  OF  GERMAN  REVERSES. 

The  enemy  have  failed  in  their  abrupt 
attack  upon  Nancy. 

They  failed  in  their  swift  march  on 
Paris. 

They  failed  to  envelop  our  left  wing 
in  August. 

They  failed  in  the  same  attempt  in 
November. 

They  failed  to  pierce  through  our  cen- 
tre in  September. 

They  failed  in  their  attack  by  way  of 
the  coast  on  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 

They  failed  in  their  attack  on  Ypres. 

The  Bulletin  des  Armees  concludes  its 
account  in  these  words: 

Germany  has  exhausted  its  reserves 
in  this  fruitless  effort.  Her  newly 
formed  troops  are  raw. 

Russia  more  and  more  asserts  her 
superiority  against  Germany,  as  well  as 
against  Austria. 

The  German  armies  after  this  check 
are  fatally  doomed  to  retreat. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  four  months.  The  moment  had 
come  to  sum  up  these  operations;  the 
I  ress  is  now  free  to  comment  upon  them. 


LONG  LIVE  THE  ALLIES! 

By   CLAUDE  MONET. 
[From   King   Albert's   Book.] 

I  FEEL,  myself  greatly  honored  by  the  op- 
portunity given  me  to  express  all  my 
admiration  of  heroic  Belgium,  and  to 
offer  a  like  admiration  to  the  noble  and 
valiant  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Long  live  Belgium !     Long  live  the  Allies ! 
Long  live  France ! 


United  States  Fair  to  All 

Disclaimer  of  Bias  Against  Germany  and  Austria 

By  William  J.  Bryan,  American  Secretary  of  State 


The  following  letter  is  the  most  exhaustive  document  that  has  come 
from  the  Administration  at  Washington  since  the  outbrea){  of  the  war  dealing 
with  any  aspect  of  the  relations  of  this  country  toward  that  conflict.  Its 
length  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  as  a  categorical  denial  of  the 
different  charges  that  have  been  made  and  of  the  arguments  current  In 
German  circles  accusing  the  Administration  of  unfriendliness  to  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  Senator  Stone  was  interested  in  having  these  charges 
answered  for  two  reasons :  F'irst,  there  is  a  large  German  population  in  St. 
LauIs.  the  chief  city  of  his  State,  and,  second,  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator  Stone  wrote  his  letter  of  Inquiry  on 
Jan.  8,  saying  that  he  had  received  many  letters  from  sympathizers  with 
Germany  and  Austria  who  believed  the  United  States  Government  had 
showing  partiality  to  England,  France,  and  Russia. 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  20,  1915. 

Hon.  William  J.  Stone,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Stone:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  re- 
ferring to  frequent  complaints 
or  charges  made  in  ojje  form 
or  another  through  the  press  that  this 
Government  has  shown  partiality  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
against  Germany  and  Austria  during  the 
present  war  and  stating  that  you  have 
received  numerous  letters  to  the  same  ef- 
fect from  sympathizers  with  the  latter 
powers.  You  summarize  the  various 
grounds  of  these  complaints  and  ask  that 
you  be  furnished  with  whatever  informa- 
tion the  department  may  have  touching 
these  points  of  complaint  in  order  that 
you  may  be  informed  as  to  what  the  true 
situation  is  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  such  in- 
formation as  the  department  has  on  the 
subjects  referred  to  in  your  letter,  I  will 
take  them  up  seriatim. 

(1)  Freedom  of  communication  by 
submarine  cables  versus  censored  com- 
munication by  wireless. 


The  reason  that  wireless  messages  and 
cable  messages  require  different  treat- 
ment by  a  neutral  Government  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Communication  by  wireless  cannot  be 
interrupted  by  a  belligerent.  With  a 
submarine  cable  it  is  otherwise.  The 
possibility  of  cutting  the  cable  exists, 
and  if  a  belligerent  possesses  naval  su- 
periority the  cable  is  cut,  as  was  the 
German  cable  near  the  Azores  by  one 
of  Germany's  enemies,  and  as  was  the 
British  cable  near  Fanning  Island  by  a 
German  naval  force.  Since  a  cable  is 
subject  to  hostile  attack,  the  responsi- 
bility falls  upon  the  belligerent,  and 
not  upon  the  neutral,  to  prevent  cable 
communication. 

A  more  important  reason,  however,  at 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  neu- 
tral Government,  is  that  messages  sent 
out  from  a  wireless  station  in  neutral 
territory  may  be  received  by  belligerent 
warships  on  the  high  seas.  If  these 
messages,  whether  plain  or  in  cipher, 
direct  the  movements  of  warships  or  con- 
vey to  them  information  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  an  enemy's  public  or  private  ves- 
sels, the  neutral  territory  becomes  a  base 
of  naval  operations,  to  permit  which 
would  be  essentially  unneutral. 
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As  a  wireless  message  can  be  received 
by  all  stations  and  vessels  within  a  given 
radius,  every  message  in  cipher,  what- 
ever its  intended  destination,  must  be 
censored,  otherwise  military  information 
may  be  sent  to  warships  off  the  coast  of 
a  neutral.  It  is  manifest  that  a  sub- 
marine cable  is  incapable  of  becoming  a 
means  of  direct  communication  with  a 
warship  on  the  high  seas;  hence  its  use 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  make  neutral  territory 
a  base  for  the  direction  of  naval  oper- 
ations. 

(2)  Censorship  of  mails  and  in  some 
cases  repeated  destruction  of  American 
letters  on  neutral  vessels. 

As  to  the  censorship  of  mails,  Germany, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  has  pursued 
this  course  in  regard  to  private  letters 
falling  into  their  hands.  The  unques- 
tioned right  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this 
sort  makes  objection  to  it  inadvisable. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  American 
mail  on  board  of  Dutch  steamers  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed.  No  evidence 
to  this  effect  has  been  filed  with  the 
Government,  and  therefore  no  representa- 
tions have  been  made.  Until  such  a  case 
is  presented  in  concrete  form  this  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  justified  in  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  offending 
belligerent.  Complaints  have  come  to  the 
department  that  mail  on  board  neutral 
steamers  has  been  opened  and  detained, 
but  there  seem  to  be  but  few  cases  where 
the  mail  from  neutral  countries  has  not 
been  finally  delivered.  When  mail  is  sent 
to  belligerent  countries  open  and  is  of  a 
neutral  and  private  character  it  has  not 
been  molested  so  far  as  the  department 
is  advised. 

(3)  Searching  of  American  vessels  for 
German  and  Austrian  subjects  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  territorial  waters  of  a 
belligerent. 

So  far  as  this  Government  has  been 
informed,  no  American  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  with  two  exceptions,  have 
been  detained  or  searched  by  belligerent 
warships  for  German  and  Austrian  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  exceptions  to  which 
reference  is  made  is  now  the  subject  of 
a  rigid  investigation,  and  vigorous  rep- 


resentations have  been  made  to  the 
offending  Government.  The  other  ex- 
ception, where  certain  German  passen- 
gers were  made  to  sign  a  promise  not 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  offending  Govern- 
ment with  a  declaration  that  such  pro- 
cedure, if  true,  is  an  unwarranted  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  over  American  ves- 
sels in  which  this  Government  will  not 
acquiesce. 

An  American  private  vessel  entering 
voluntarily  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
belligerent  becomes  subject  to  its  mu- 
nicipal laws,  as  do  the  persons  on  board 
the  vessel. 

There  have  appeared  in  certain  publi- 
cations the  assertion  that  failure  to  pro- 
test in  these  cases  is  an  abandonment  of 
the  principle  for  which  the  United  States 
went  to  war  in  1812.  If  the  failure  to 
protest  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  the 
principle  involved  is  entirely  different 
from  the  one  appealed  to  against  un- 
justifiable impressment  of  Americans  in 
the  British  Navy  in  time  of  peace. 

(4)  Submission  without  protest  to 
British  violations  of  the  rules  regarding 
absolute  and  conditional  contraband  as 
laid  down  in  The  Hague  Conventions,  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  international 
law. 

There '  is  no  Hague  Convention  which 
deals  with  absolute  or  conditional  con- 
traband and,  as  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don is  not  in  force,  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  only  apply.  As  to  the  articles 
to  be  regarded  as  contraband,  there  is  no 
general  agreement  between  nations.  It 
is  the  practice  of  a  century,  either  in 
time  of  peace  or  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  to  declare  the  articles  which  it  will 
consider  as  absolute  or  conditional  con- 
traband. It  is  true  that  a  neutral  Gov- 
ernment is  seriously  affected  by  this 
declaration,  as  the  rights  of  its  subjects 
or  citizens  may  be  impaired.  But  the 
rights  and  interests  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals  are  opposed  in  respect  to  con- 
traband articles  and  trade  and  there  is 
no  tribunal  to  which  questions  of  differ- 
ence may  be  readily  submitted. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  is  not  free  from  criticism.     When 
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neutral  this  Government  has  stood  for  a 
restricted  list  of  absolute  and  condi- 
tional contraband.  As  a  belligerent,  we 
have  contended  for  a  liberal  list,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

The  United  States  has  made  earnest 
representations  to  Great  Britain  in  re- 
gard to  the  seizure  and  detention  by  the 
British  authorities  of  all  American  ships 
or  cargoes  bona  fide  destined  to  neutral 
ports,  on  the  ground  that  such  seizures 
and  detentions  were  contrary  to  the 
existing  rules  of  international  law.  It 
will  be  recalled,  however,  that  American 
courts  have  established  various  rules 
bearing  on  these  matters.  The  rule  of 
"  continuous  voyage  "  has  been  not  only 
asserted  by  American  tribunals,  but  ex- 
tended by  them. 

They  have  exercised  the  right  to  de- 
termine from  the  circumstances  whether 
the  ostensible  was  the  real  destination. 
They  have  held  that  the  shipment  of 
articles  of  contraband  to  a  neutral  port 
"  to  order,"  from  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  cargoes  had  been  transshipped  to 
the  enemy,  is  corroborative  evidence  that 
the  cargo  is  really  destined  to  the  ene- 
my, instead  of  to  the  neutral  port  of  de- 
livery. It  is  thus  seen  that  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  appear  to  bear  harshly 
upon  neutrals  at  the  present  time  are 
analogous  to  or  outgrowths  from  policies 
adopted  by  the  United  States  when  it 
was  a  belligerent.  The  Government, 
therefore,  cannot  consistently  protest 
against  the  application  of  rules  which  it 
has  followed  in  the  past,  unless  they  have 
not  been  practiced  as  heretofore. 

(5)  Acquiescence  tvithout  protest  to 
the  inclusion  of  copper  and  other  articles 
in  the  British  lists  of  absolute  contra- 
band. 

The  United  States  has  now  under 
consideration  the  question  of  the  right 
of  a  belligerent  to  include  "  copper  un- 
wrought  "  in  its  list  of  absolute  contra- 
band instead  of  in  its  list  of  conditional 
contraband.  As  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  in  the  past  placed 
"  all  articles  from  which  ammunition  is 
manufactured"    in    its    contraband    list, 


and  has  declared  copper  to  be  among 
such  materials,  it  necessarily  finds  some 
embarrassment  in  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
United  States  acquiescing  in  Great  Brit- 
ain's seizure  of  copper  shipments.  In 
every  case  in  which  it  has  been  done 
vigorous  representations  have  been  made 
to  the  British  Government,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  have 
pressed  for  the  release  of  the  shipments. 

(6)  Submission  without  protest  to  in- 
terference with  American  trade  to  neu- 
tral countries  in  conditional  and  absolute 
contraband. 

The  fact  that  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  interrupted  by  Great 
Britain  is  consequent  upon  the  superi- 
ority of  her  navy  on  the.  high  seas. 
History  shows  that  whenever  a  country 
has  possessed  that  superiority  our  trade 
has  been  interrupted  and  that  few 
articles  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  have  been  allowed  to  reach  its 
enemy  from  this  country.  The  depart- 
ment's recent  note  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  been  made  public, 
in  regard  to  detentions  and  seizures  of 
American  vessels  and  cargoes,  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  this  complaint. 

Certain  other  complaints  appear  aimed 
at  the  loss  of  profit  in  trade,  which  must 
include  at  least  in  part  trade  in  contra- 
band with  Germany,  while  other  com- 
plaints demand  the  prohibition  of  trade 
in  contraband,  which  appears  to  refer  to 
trade  with  the  Allies. 

(7)  Stibihission  without  protest  to  in- 
terruption of  trade  in  conditional  con- 
trabayid  consigned  to  private  persons  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  thereby  support- 
ing the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

As  no  American  vessel,  so  far  as 
known,  has  attempted  to  carry  condi- 
tional contraband  to  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, no  ground  of  complaint 
has  arisen  out  of  the  seizure  or  con- 
demnation by  Great  Britain  of  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  with  a  belligerent  destination. 
Until  a  case  arises  and  the  Government 
has   taken   action   upon    it,   criticism   is 
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premature  and  unwarranted.  The  United 
States  in  its  note  of  Dec.  28  to  the 
British  Government  strongly  contended 
for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade  in 
articles  of  conditional  contraband  not 
destined  to  the  belligerent's  forces. 

(8)  Submission  to  British  interference 
with  trade  in  petroleum,  rubber,  leather, 
tvool,  &c. 

Petrol  and  other  petroleum  products 
have  been  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain 
as  contraband  of  war.  In  view  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  products  to 
the  use  of  submarines,  aeroplanes,  and 
motors,  the  United  States  Government 
has  not  yet  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  improperly  included  in  a  list  of 
contraband.  Military  operations  today 
are  largely  a  question  of  motive  power 
through  mechanical  devices.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  argue  successfully 
against  the  inclusion  of  petroleum 
among  the  articles  of  contraband.  As  to 
the  detention  of  cargoes  of  petroleum 
going  to  neutral  countries,  this  Govern- 
ment has,  thus  far,  successfully  obtained 
the  release  in  every  case  of  detention  or 
seizure  which  has  been  brought  to  its 
attention. 

Great  Britain  and  France  have  placed 
rubber  on  the  absolute  contraband  list, 
and  leather  on  the  conditional  contra- 
band list.  Rubber  is  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  and  operation  of  mo- 
tors, and,  like  petrol,  is  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  essential  to  motive 
power  today.  Leather  is  even  more 
widely  used  in  cavalry  and  infantry 
equipment.  It  is  understood  that  both 
rubber  and  leather,  together  with  wool, 
have  been  embargoed  by  most  of  the 
belligerent  countries.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  United  States  has  in  the  past 
exercised  the  right  of  embargo  upon  ex- 
ports of  any  commodity  which  might  aid 
the  enemy's  cause. 

(9)  The  United  States  has  not  inter- 
fered with  the  sale  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies  of  arms,  ammunition,  horses, 
uniforms,  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
although  such  sales  prolong  the  conflict. 

There  is   no  power   in  the   Executive 


to  prevent  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  the 
belligerents.  The  duty  of  a  neutral  to 
restrict  trade  in  munitions  of  war  has 
never  been  imposed  by  international  law 
or  by  municipal  statute.  It  has  never 
been  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  or  ammu- 
nition into  belligerent  territory,  except 
in  the  case  of  neighboring  American  re- 
publics, and  then  only  when  civil  strife 
prevailed.  Even  to  this  extent  the  bel- 
ligerents in  the  present  conflict,  when 
they  were  neutrals,  have  never,  so  far  as 
the  records  disclose,  limited  the  sale  of 
munitions  of  war.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  the  enormous  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition  furnished  by 
manufacturers  in  Germany  to  the  bel- 
ligerents in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and 
in  the  recent  Balkan  wars,  to  establish 
the  general  recognition  of  the  propriety 
of  the  trade  by  a  neutral  nation. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  the  15th  of 
December  last,  the  German  Ambassador, 
by  direction  of  his  Government,  present- 
ed a  copy  of  a  memorandum  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  which,  among 
other  things,  set  forth  the  attitude  of 
that  Government  toward  traffic  in  con- 
traband of  war  by  citizens  of  neutral 
countries.  The  Imperial  Government 
stated  that  "  under  the  general  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  neutral  States,  letting 
war  material  go  to  Germany's  enemies 
from  or  through  neutral  territory,"  and 
that  the  adversaries  of  Germany  in  the 
present  war  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  authorized  to 
"  draw  on  the  United  States  contraband 
of  war,  and  especially  arms  worth  bil- 
lions of  marks." 

These  principles,  as  the  Ambassador 
stated,  have  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  State  on  Oct. 
15  last,  entitled  "  Neutrality  and  Trade 
in  Contraband."  Acting  in  conformity 
with  the  propositions  there  set  forth, 
the  United  States  has  itself  taken  no 
part  in  contraband  traffic,  and  has,  so 
far  as  possible,  lent  its  influence  toward 
equal  treatment  for  all  belligerents  in 
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the  matter  of  purchasing^  arms  and  am- 
munition of  private  persons  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(10)  The  United  States  has  not  sup- 
pressed the  sale  of  dumdtim  bullets  to 
Great  Britain. 

On  Dec.  5  last  the  German  Ambassador 
addressed  a  note  to  the  department  stat- 
ing that  the  British  Government  had  or- 
dered from  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  20,000  "riot  guns," 
Model  1897,  and  50,000,000  "buckshot 
cartridges  "  for  use  in  such  guns.  The 
department  replied  that  it  saw  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  the  Winchester  Com- 
pany, the  correctness  of  which  the  com- 
pany has  confirmed  to  the  department 
by  telegraph.  In  this  statement  the 
company  categorically  denies  that  it  has 
received  an  order  for  such  guns  and  cart- 
ridges from  or  made  any  sales  of  such 
material  to  the  British  Government,  or 
to  any  other  Government  engaged  in  the 
present  war.  The  Ambassador  further 
called  attention  to  "  information,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  not  to  be  doubted," 
that  8,000,000  cartridges  fitted  with 
"  mushroom  bullets  "  had  been  delivered 
since  October  of  this  year  by  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company  for  the  arm- 
ament of  the  English  Army. 

In  reply  the  department  referred  to 
the  letter  of  Dec.  10,  1914,  of  the  Rem- 
ington Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company  of  New  York  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor, called  forth  by  certain  newspaper 
reports  of  statements  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Ambassador  in  regard 
to  the  sales  by  that  company  of  soft- 
nosed  bullets.  From  this  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  was  sent  to  the  department  by 
the  company,  it  appears  that  instead  of 
8,000,000  cartridges  having  been  sold 
only  a  little  over  117,000  were  manufac- 
tured and  109,000  were  sold. 

The  letter  further  asserts  that  these 
cartridges  were  made  to  supply  a  de- 
mand for  a  better  sporting  cartridge 
with  a  soft-nosed  bullet  than  had  been 
manufactured  theretofore,  and  that  such 
cartridges  cannot  be  used  in  the  mili- 
tary rifles  of  any  foreign  powers.  The 
company  adds  that  its  statements  can 
be  substantiated  and  that  it  is  ready  to 


give  the  Ambassador  any  evidence  that 
he  may  require  on  these  points.  The 
department  further  stated  that  it  was 
also  in  receipt  from  the  company  of  a 
complete  detailed  list  of  the  persons  to 
whom  these  cartridges  were  sold,  and 
that  from  this  list  it  appeared  that  the 
cartridges  were  sold  to  firms  in  lots  of 
20  to  2,000  and  one  lot  each  of  3,000, 
4,000,  and  5,000.  Of  these  only  960 
cartridges  went  to  British  North  Amer- 
ica and  100  to  British  East  Africa. 

The  department  added  that  if  the  Am- 
bassador could  furnish  evidence  that  this 
or  any  other  company  is  manufacturing 
and  selling  for  the  use  of  the  contending 
armies  in  Europe  cartridges  whose  use 
would  contravene  The  Hague  Conven- 
tions, the  department  would  be  glad  to  be 
furnished  with  this  evidence,  and  that 
the  President  would,  in  case  any  Ameri- 
can company  is  shown  to  be  engaged  in 
this  traffic,  use  his  influence  to  prevent 
so  far  as  possible  sales  of  such  ammu- 
nition to  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
European  war,  without  regard  to  whether 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  upon 
legal  or  conventional  grounds  to  take 
such  action. 

The  substance  of  both  the  Ambassa- 
dor's note  and  the  department's  reply 
have  appeared  in  the  press. 

The  department  has  received  no  other 
complaints  of  alleged  sales  of  dumdum 
bullets  by  American  citizens  to  bellig- 
erent Governments. 

(11)  British  warships  are  permitted  to 
lie  off  American  ports  and  intercept  neu- 
tral vessels. 

The  complaint  is  unjustified  from  the 
fact  that  representations  were  made  to 
the  British  Government  that  the  pres- 
ence of  war  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  Harbor  was  offensive  to  this 
Government,  and  a  similar  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Japanese  Government  as  to 
one  of  its  cruisers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Port  of  Honolulu.  In  both  cases  the 
warships  were  withdrawn. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1863  the  de- 
partment took  the  position  that  captures 
made  by  its  vessels  after  hovering  about 
neutral  ports  would  not  be  regarded  as 
valid.     In  the  Franco-Prusian  war  Pres- 
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ident  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing belligerent  warships  against  hover- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  American  ports 
for  purposes  of  observation  or  hostile 
acts.  The  same  policy  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  present  war,  and  in  all 
of  the  recent  proclamations  of  neutral- 
ity the  President  states  that  such  prac- 
tice by  belligerent  warships  is  "  un- 
friendly and  offensive." 

(12)  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are 
allowed  without  protest  to  disregard 
American  citizenship  papers  and  pass- 
ports. 

American  citizenship  papers  have  been 
disrgarded  in  a  comparatively  few  in- 
stances by  Great  Britain,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  all  the  belligerents.  Bearers 
of  American  passports  have  been  arrest- 
ed in  all  the  countries  at  war.  In  every 
case  of  apparent  illegal  arrest  the  United 
States  Government  has  entered  vigor- 
ous protests .  with  request  of  release. 
The  department  does  not  know  of  any 
cases  except  one  or  two,  which  are  still 
under  investigation,  in  which  naturalized 
Germans  have  not  been  released  upon 
representations  by  this  Government. 
There  have,  however,  come  to  the  de- 
partment's notice  authentic  cases  in 
which  American  passports  have  been 
fraudulently  obtained  and  used  by  cer- 
tain German  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  recent- 
ly apprehended  at  least  four  persons  of 
German  nationality  who,  it  is  alleged, 
obtained  American  passports  under  pre- 
tense of  being  American  citizens,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Ger- 
many without  molestation  by  her  ene- 
mies during  the  voyage.  There  are  in- 
dications that  a  systematic  plan  had 
been  devised  to  obtain  American  pass- 
ports through  fraud  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  safe  passage  for  German  offi- 
cers and  reservists  desiring  to  return  to 
Germany. 

Such  fraudulent  use  of  passports  by 
Germans  themselves  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
American  passports  in  general.  New 
regulations,  however,  requiring  among 
other  things  the  attaching  of  a  photo- 
graph   of   the   bearer   to    his    passport, 


under  the  seal  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  will  doubtless  prevent 
further   misuse   of  American  passports. 

(13)  Change  of  policy  in  regard  to 
loans  to  belligerents. 

War  loans  in  this  country  were  dis- 
approved because  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  neutrality.  There  is  a  clearly 
defined  difference  between  a  war  loan 
and  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  policy  of  disapproving  of  war 
loans  affects  all  Governments  alike,  so 
that  the  disapproval  is  not  an  unneutral 
act.  The  case  is  entirely  different  in  the 
matter  of  arms  and  ammunition  because 
prohibition  of  export  not  only  might  not, 
but,  in  this  case,  would  not,  operate 
equally  upon  the  nations  at  war.  Then, 
too,  the  reason  given  for  the  disapproval 
of  war  loans  is  supported  by  other  con- 
siderations which  are  absent  in  the  case 
presented  by  the  sale  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. The  taking  of  money  out  of 
the  United  States  during  such  a  war  as 
this  might  seriously  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  it  needed  to  borrow 
money,  and  it  might  also  seriously  im- 
pair this  nation's  ability  to  assist  the 
neutral  nations  which,  though  not  par- 
ticipants in  the  war,  are  compelled  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden  on  account  of  the 
war,  and,  again,  a  war  loan,  if  offered 
for  popular  subscription  in  the  United 
States,  would  be  taken  up  chiefly  by 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  bel- 
ligerents seeking  the  loan. 

The  result  would  be  that  great  num- 
bers of  the  American  people  might  be- 
come more  earnest  partisans,  having 
material  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
belligerent  whose  bonds  they  hold.  These 
purchasers  would  not  be  confined  to  a 
few,  but  would  spread  generally  through- 
cut  the  country,  so  that  the  people  would 
be  divided  into  groups  of  partisans, 
which  would  result  in  intense  bitterness 
and  might  cause  an  undesirable  if  not  a 
serious  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
contracts  for  and  sales  of  contraband 
are  mere  matters  of  trade.  The  manu- 
facturer, unless  peculiarly  sentimental, 
would  sell  to  one  belligerent  as  readily 
as   he    would   to    another.     No    general 
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spirit  of  partisanship  is  aroused — no 
sympathies  excited.  The  whole  transac- 
tion is  merely  a  matter  of  business. 

This  Government  has  not  been  advised 
that  any  general  loans  have  been  made 
by  foreign  Governments  in  this  country 
since  the  President  expressed  his  wish 
that  loans  of  this  character  should  not 
be  made. 

(U)  Siibmission  to  arrest  of  native- 
bom  Americans  on  neutral  vessels  and 
in  British  ports  and  their  imprisonment. 

The  general  charge  as  to  the  arrest  of 
American-born  citizens  on  board  neutral 
vessels  and  in  British  ports,  the  ignoring 
of  their  passports,  and  their  confinement 
in  jails,  requires  evidence  to  support  it. 
That  there  have  been  cases  of  injustice 
of  this  sort  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
Americans  in  Germany  have  suffered  in 
this  way,  as  Americans  have  in  Great 
Britain.  This  Government  has  consid- 
ered that  the  majority  of  these  cases  re- 
sulted from  overzealousness  on  the  part 
of  subordinate  officials  in  both  countries. 
Every  case  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  properly  investigated, 
and  if  the  facts  warranted  a  demand  for 
release  has  been  made. 

(15)  Indifference  to  confinement  of 
non-combatants  in  detention  camps  in 
England  and  France. 

As  to  the  detention  of  non-combatants 
confined  in  concentration  camps,  all  the 
belligerents,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Servia  and  Russia,  have  made  similar 
complaints,  and  those  for  whom  this 
Government  is  acting  have  asked  inves- 
tigations, which  representatives  of  this 
Government  have  made  impartially. 
Their  reports  have  shown  that  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  is  generally  as  good 
as  possible  under  the  conditions  in  all 
countries,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  say  that  they  are  mistreated 
in  one  country  than  in  another  country, 
or  that  this  Government  has  manifested 
an  indifference  in  the  matter.  As  this 
department's  efforts  at  investigations 
seemed  to  develop  bitterness  between  the 
countries,  the  department  on  Nov.  20 
sent  a  circular  instruction  to  its  repre- 


sentatives not  to  undertake  further  in- 
vestigation of  concentration  camps. 

But  at  the  special  request  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  that  Mr.  Jackson,  for- 
mer American  Minister  at  Bucharest, 
now  attached  to  the  American  Embassy 
at  Berlin,  make  an  investigation  of  the 
prison  camps  in  England,  in  addition  to 
the  investigations  already  made,  the  de- 
partment has  consented  to  dispatch  Mr. 
Jackson  on  this  special  mission. 

(16)  Failure  to  prevent  transship- 
meyit  or  British  troops  and  war  mate- 
rials across  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  department  has  had  no  specific 
case  of  the  passage  of  convoys  or  troops 
across  American  territory  brought  to  its 
notice.  There  have  been  rumors  to  this 
effect,  but  no  actual  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented. The  transshipment  of  reservists 
of  all  belligerents  who  have  requested 
the  privilege  has  been  permitted  on  con- 
dition that  they  travel  as  individuals  and 
not  as  an  organized,  uniformed,  or  armed 
bodies.  The  German  Embassy  has  ad- 
vised the  department  that  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege, 
but  Germany's  ally,  Austria-Hungary, 
did  so. 

Only  one  case  raising  the  question  of 
the  transit  of  war  material  owned  by  a 
belligerent  across  United  States  terri- 
tory has  come  to  the  department's  no- 
tice. This  was  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  Government  for  permis- 
sion to  ship  equipment  across  Alaska  to 
the  sea.    The  request  was  refused. 

(17)  Treatment  and  final  internment 
of  German  S.  S.  Geier  and  the  collier 
Locksun  at  Honolulu. 

The  Geier  entered  Honolulu  on  Oct.  15 
in  an  unseaworthy  condition.  The  com- 
manding officer  reported  fhe  necessity 
of  extensive  repairs  which  would  re- 
quire an  indefinite  period  for  comple- 
pletion.  The  vessel  was  allowed  the  gen- 
erous period  of  three  weeks,  to  Nov.  7, 
to  make  repairs  and  leave  the  port,  or, 
failing  to  do  so,  to  be  interned.  A  longer 
period  would  have  been  contrary  to  in- 
ternational practice,  which  does  not  per- 
mit a  vessel  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
in  a  neutral  port  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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pairing  a  generally  run-down  condition 
due  to  long  sea  service.  Soon  after  the 
German  cruiser  arrived  at  Honolulu  a 
Japanese  cruiser  appeared  off  the  port, 
and  the  commander  of  the  Geier  chose 
to  intern  the  vessel  rather  than  to  de- 
part from  the  harbor. 

Shortly  after  the  Geier  entered  the 
Port  of  Honolulu  the  steamer  Locksun 
arrived.  It  was  found  that  this  vessel 
had  delivered  coal  to  the  Geier  en  route 
and  had  accompanied  her  toward  Ha- 
waii. As  she  had  thus  constituted  her- 
self a  tender  or  collier  to  the  Geier,  she 
was  accorded  the  same  treatment  and 
interned  on  Nov.  7. 

(18)  Unfairness  to  Germany  in  rules 
relative  to  coaling  of  warships  in  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

By  proclamation  of  Nov.  13,  1914,  cer- 
tain special  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  coaling  of  warships  or  their  tenders 
or  colliers  in  the  Canal  Zone.  These 
regulations  were  framed  through  the 
collaboration  of  the  State,  Navy,  and 
War  Departments  and  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  favoritism  to  the 
belligerents.  Before  these  regulations 
were  proclaimed  war  vessels  could  pro- 
cure coal  of  the  Panama  Railway  in  the 
Zone  ports,  but  no  belligerent  vessels  are 
known  to  have  done  so. 

Under  the  proclamation  fuel  may  be 
taken  on  by  belligerent  warships  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  canal  authorities 
and  in  such  amounts  as  will  enable  them 
to  reach  the  nearest  accessible  neutral 
port;  and  the  amount  so  taken  on  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  procurable 
in  United  States  ports  within  three 
months  thereafter.  Now  it  is  charged 
that  the  United  States  has  shown  par- 
tiality, because  Great  Britain  and  not 
Germany  happens  to  have  colonies  in  the 
near  vicinity  where  British  ships  may 
coal,  while  Germany  has  no  such  coaling 
facilities.  Thus  it  is  intimated  the 
United  States  sHould  balance  the  in- 
equalities of  geographical  position  by  re- 
fusal to  allow  any  warships  of  belliger- 
ents to  coal  in  the  Canal  Zone  until  the 
war  is  over.  As  no  German  warship  has 
sought  to  obtain  coal  in  the  Canal  Zone 
the  charge  of  discrimination  rests  upon  a 


possibility  which  during  several  months 
of  warfare  has  failed  to  materialize.    . 

{19)  Failure  to  protest  against  the 
modifications  of  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don by  the  British  Government. 

The  German  Foreign  Office  presented 
to  the  diplomats  in  Berlin  a  memoran- 
dum dated  Oct.  10  calling  attention  to 
violations  of  and  changes  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  by  the  British  Govern- 
m.ent,  and  inquiring  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies.  The  substance  of 
the  memorandum  was  forthwith  tele- 
graphed to  the  department  on  Oct.  22, 
and  was  replied  to  shortly  thereafter  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  had 
withdrawn  its  suggestion,  made  early  in 
the  war,  that  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
the  Declaration  of  London  should  be 
adopted  as  a  temporary  code  of  naval 
warfare  during  the  present  war,  owing 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  belligerents 
to  accept  the  declaration  without 
changes  and  modifications,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  United  States  would  in- 
sist that  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  in  the  war  should  be 
governed  by  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law. 

As  this  Government  is  not  now  inter- 
ested in  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  London  by  the  belligerents,  the  modi- 
fications by  the  belligerents  in  that  code 
of  naval  warfare  are  of  no  concern  to 
it,  except  as  they  adversely  affect  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
its  citizens  as  defined  by  international 
law.  In  so  far  as  those  rights  have  been 
infringed  the  department  has  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
losses  sustained. 

(20)  Generally  unfriendly  attitude  of 
Government  toward  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

If  any  American  citizens,  partisans  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  feel  that 
this  Administration  is  acting  in  a  way 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  those  countries, 
this  feeling  results  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  high  seas  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  naval  power  is  thus  far  in- 
ferior to  the  British.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  belligerent  operating  on  the  high 
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seas,  not  the  duty  of  a  neutral,  to  pre- 
vent contraband  from  reaching^  an 
enemy. 

Those  in  this  country  who  sympathize 
with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  ap- 
pear to  assume  that  some  obligation 
rests  upon  this  Government,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  neutral  duty,  to  prevent 
all  trade  in  contraband,  and  thus  to 
equalize  the  difference  due  to  the  rela- 
tive naval  strength  of  the  belligerents. 
No  such  obligation  exists;  it  would  be 
an  unneutral  act,  an  act  of  partiality  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  to  adopt 
such  a  policy  if  the  Executive  had  the 


power  to  do  so.  If  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary cannot  import  contraband 
from  this  country  it  is  not,  because  of 
that  fact,  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  close  its  markets  to  the  Allies.  The 
markets  of  this  country  are  open  upon 
equal  terms  to  all  the  world,  to  every 
nation,  belligerent  or  neutral. 

The  foregoing  categorical  replies  to 
specific  complaints  is  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge  of  unfriendliness  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  I  am,  my 
dear  Senator,  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  BRYAN. 


THE  HOUSE  WITH  SEALED  DOORS 


By  EDITH    M.  THOMAS. 


•  *  *  ''A  house' tcith  sealed  doors,  where 
a  family  of  7,000,000  sits  in  silence  around  a 
cheerless  hearth.  •  •  •  America  opened  the 
window  •  •  •  and  slipped  a  loaf  of  bread 
into  the  larder."— Frederick  Palmer,  in  The 
New  York  Times. 

MERCHANT    ships    many    are    on    the 
main. 
This  that  we  send  plies  not  for  gain- 
Ship    of    the    loaves !      May    her    course    be 

straight, 
When  the  starving  millions  her  coming  wait ! 

In  a  "  Happy  Province  "  beyond  the  sea 
("Happy"  by  fiat— a  monarch's  decree  I) 
They  have  seized  their  lands,  they  have  taken 

their  stores. 
They   have  shut  them  up,   they  have  sealed 

the  doors ! 

The  folk  within— their  table  is  bare. 

But  why  should  the  lords  of  the  "  Province  " 

care?— 
Myunidons,   myrmidons,   first  to  feed : 
Afterwards  think  of  the  people's  need. 


Let  the  arm'd  men  eat,  let  the  people  wait, 
(Say  the  lords  of  the  "Province  "  who  parcel 

out  fate,) 
Let  the  arm'd  men  feed— that  their  strength 

endure, 
That   their   hearts   be  lusty,    their   grasp   be 

sure ! 

In  that  "  Happy  Province  "  beyond  the  sea 
They  are  not  bond  and  they  are  not  free: 
In  silence  they  sit  by  tlieir  smoldered  hearth : 
But  the  winds  bear  their  burden  around  the 
earth ! 

The  winds  and  the  waters  are  rolling  along 
The    rune    of    their    sorrow     (too    cruel    for 

song!)    •   •   • 
Bring    food    for    the    family    robbed    of    its 

stores ; 
Open  a  window  where  sealed  are  the  doors '. 

Merchant  ships  many  are  on  the  main. 
This  that  we  send  plies  not  for  gain- 
Ship  of  the  loaves !    •    •    •     Ye   have  given 

them  lead. 
Ye    lords   of   the    "  Province,"    but    we    give 

bread '. 


Seizures  of  American  Cargoes 


By  William  J.  Bryan,  American  Secretary  of  State 


By  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  the  text  of  the  American  note,  printed  below,  setting  forth  the  views 
of  this  Government  in  oppoaition  to  British  interference  with  American  trade, 
was  made  public  in  Washington  on  Dec.  31,  1"J14,  and  simultaneously  in 
London.  At  the  same  time  copies  of  the  American  communication  were  for 
the  first  time  delivered  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  all  the  powers 
at  Washington,  and  the  note  was  cabled  by  them  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. The  American  communication— it  is  not  a  note,  strictly  speaking, 
because  all  notes  are  sent  by  mail  in  diplomacy  and  never  by  telegraph- 
sets  forth  clearly  the  conditions  of  which  the  American  Government  and 
people  complain  resulting  from  the  frequent  seizures  and  detentions  by  the 
British  of  American  cargoes  destined  to  neutral  European  ports. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  at  London. 

Department   of    State, 
WASHINGTON,  Dec.  26,  1914. 

The  present  condition  of  American 
foreign  trade  resulting  from  the  fre- 
quent seizures  and  detentions  of  Amer- 
ican cargoes  destined  to  neutral  Euro- 
pean ports  has  become  so  serious  as  to 
require  a  candid  statement  of  the  views 
of  this  Government  in  order  that  the 
British  Government  may  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  British  authorities  dur- 
ing the  present  war. 

You  will  therefore  communicate  the 
following  to  his  Majesty's  principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
in  doing  so  you  will  assure  him  that  it 
is  done  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  and  in 
the  belief  that  frankness  will  better  serve 
the  continuance  of  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  than  silence, 
which  may  be  misconstrued  into  ac- 
quiescence in  a  course  of  conduct  which 
this  Government  cannot  but  consider  to 
be  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has   viewed   with    growing   concern   the 


large  number  of  vessels  laden  with 
American  goods  destined  to  neutral  ports 
in  Europe  which  have  been  seized  on  the 
high  seas,  taken  into  British  ports,  and 
detained  sometimes  for  weeks  by  the 
British  authorities.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  war  this  Government  as- 
sumed that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
British  Government  was  due  to  the  un- 
expected outbreak  of  hostilities  and  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action  to  prevent 
contraband  from  reaching  the  enemy. 

For  this  reason  it  was  not  disposed  to 
judge  this  policy  harshly,  or  protest  it 
vigorously,  although  it  was  manifestly 
very  injurious  to  American  trade  with 
the  neutral  countries  of  Europe.  This 
Government,  relying  confidently  upon 
the  high  regard  which  Great  Britain  has 
so  often  exhibited  in  the  past  for  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  confidently 
awaited  amendment  of  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  denied  to  neutral  commerce 
the  freedom  to  which  it  was  entitled  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

This  expectation  seemed  to  be  ren- 
dered the  more  assured  by  the  statement 
of  the  Foreign  Office  early  in  November 
that  the  British  Government  was  satis- 
fied with  guarantees  offered  by  the  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  Danish  'Govern- 
ments as  to  non-exportation  of  contra- 
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band  groods  when  consigrned  to  named 
persons  in  the  territories  of  those  Gov* 
emments,  and  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  British  fleet  and  customs 
authorities  to  restrict  interference  with 
neutral  vessels  carrying  such  cargoes  so 
consigned  to  verification  of  ship's  papers 
and  cargoes. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that,  though  nearly  five  months  have 
passed  since  the  war  began,  the  British 
Government  has  not  materially  changed 
its  policy  and  do  not  treat  less  rigorous- 
ly ships  and  cargoes  passing  between 
neutral  ports  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
lawful  commerce,  which  belligerents 
should  protect  rather  than  interrupt. 
The  greater  freedom  from  detention  and 
seizure  which  was  confidently  expected 
to  result  from  consigning  shipments  to 
definite  consignees  rather  than  "  to 
order  "  is  still  awaited. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  his  Maj- 
esty's Government,  usually  the  champion 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  rights 
of  trade,  that  peace,  not  war,  is  the  nor- 
mal relation  between  nations  and  that 
the  commerce  between  countries  which 
are  not  belligerents  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  those  at  war  unless  such 
interference  is  manifestly  an  imperative 
necessity  to  protect  their  national  safety, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a 
necessity. 

It  is  with  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  momentous  nature  of  the  present 
struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  is  en- 
gaged and  with  no  selfish  desire  to  gain 
undue  commercial  advantage  that  this 
Government  is  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  policy  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  toward  neutral 
ships  and  cargoes  exceeds  the  manifest 
necessity  of  a  belligerent  and  constitutes 
restrictions  upon  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  which  are  not 
justified  by  the  rules  of  international 
law  or  required  under  the  principle  of 
self-preservation. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  including  certain  articles 
in  the  lists  of  absolute  and  conditional 
contraband  which  have  been  proclaimed 


by  his  Majesty.  Open  to  objection  as 
some  of  these  seem  to  this  Government, 
the  chief  ground  of  present  complaint  is 
the  treatment  t)f  cargoes  of  both  classes 
of  articles  when  bound  to  neutral  ports. 

Articles  listed  as  absolute  contraband, 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  con- 
signed to  neutral  countries,  have  been 
seized  and  detained  on  the  ground  that 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  destined 
have  not  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
such  articles.  Unwarranted  as  such  de- 
tentions are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, American  exporters  are  further 
perplexed  by  the  apparent  indecision  of 
the  British  authorities  in  applying  their 
own  rules  to  neutral  cargoes. 

For  example,  a  shipment  of  copper 
from  this  country  to  a  specified  con- 
signee in  Sweden  was  detained  because, 
as  was  stated  by  Great  Britain,  Sweden 
had  placed  no  embargo  on  copper.  On  the 
other  hand,  Italy  not  only  prohibited  the 
export  of  copper,  but,  as  this  Government 
is  informed,  put  in  force  a  decree  that 
shipments  to  Italian  consignees  or  "  to 
order "  which  arrive  in  ports  of  Italy 
cannot  be  exported  or  transshipped.  The 
only  exception  Italy  makes  is  of  copper 
which  passes  through  that  country  in 
transit  to  another  country.  In  spite  of 
these  decrees,  however,  the  British  For- 
eign Office  has  thus  far  declined  to  af- 
firm that  cop|>er  shipments  consigned  to 
Italy  will  not  be  molested  on  the  high 
seas.  Seizures  are  so  numerous  and  de- 
lays so  prolonged  that  exporters  are 
afraid  to  send  their  copper  to  Italy, 
steamship  lines  decline  to  accept  it,  and 
insurers  refuse  to  issue  policies  upon  it. 
In  a  word,  a  legitimate  trade  is  being 
greatly  impaired  through  uncertainty  as 
to  the  treatment  which  we  may  expect 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities. 

We  feel  that  we  are  abundantly  jus- 
tified in  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment propose  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  they  have  adopted  in  order  that  we 
may  determine  the  steps  necessary  to 
protect  our  citizens  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  in  their  rights  and  from  the  serious 
losses  to  which  they  are  liable  through 
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ignorance  of  the  hazards  to  which  their 
cargoes  are  exposed. 

In  the  case  of  conditional  contraband, 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  appears  to 
this  Government  to  be  equally  unjusti- 
fied by  the  established  rules  of  interna- 
tional conduct.  As  evidence  of  this,  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  American  cargoes  which 
have  been  seized  consist  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  articles  of  common  use  in  all 
countries  which  are  admittedly  relative 
contraband.  In  spite  of  the  presumption 
of  innocent  use  because  destined  to  neu- 
tral territory,  the  British  authorities 
made  these  seizures  and  detentions  with- 
out, so  far  as  we  are  informed,  being  in 
possession  of  facts  which  warranted  a 
reasonable  belief  that  the  shipments  had 
in  realty  a  belligerent  destination,  as  that 
term  is  used  in  international  law. 

Mere  suspicion  is  not  evidence,  and 
doubts  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
neutral  commerce,  not  against  it.  The 
effect  upon  trade  in  these  articles  be- 
tween neutral  nations  resulting  from  in- 
terrupted voyages  and  detained  cargoes 
is  not  entirely  cured  by  reimbursement 
of  the  owners  for  the  damages  which  they 
have  suffered,  after  investigation  has 
failed  to  establish  an  enemy  destination. 
The  injury  is  to  American  commerce 
with  neutral  countries  as  a  whole  through 
the  hazard  of  the  enterprise  and  the  re- 
peated diversion  of  goods  from  estab- 
lishing markets. 

It  also  appears  that  cargoes  of  this 
character  have  been  seized  by  the  British 
authorities  because  of  a  belief  that, 
though  not  originally  so  intended  by  the 
shippers,  they  will  ultimately  reach  the 
territory  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  this  belief  is  frequently  reduced  to  a 
mere  fear  in  view  of  the  embargoes  which 
have  been  decreed  by  the  neutral  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  destined  on  the 
articles  composing  the  cargoes. 

That  a  consignment  "  to  order "  of 
articles  listed  as  conditional  contraband 
and  shipped  to  a  neutral  port  raises  a 
legal  presumption  of  enemy  destination 
appears  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  previously  held  by  Great  Bri- 


tain and  thus  stated  by  Lord  Salisbury 
during  the  South  African  war : 

"  Foodstuffs,  though  having  a  hostile 
destination,  can  be  considered  as  contra- 
band of  war  only  if  they  are  for  the 
enemy  forces;  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  so  used,  it 
must  be  shown  that  this  was  in  fact 
their  destination  at  the  time  of  their  seiz- 
ure." 

With  this  statement  as  to  conditional 
contraband  the  views  of  this  Government 
are  in  entire  accord,  and  upon  this  his- 
toric doctrine,  consistently  maintained  by 
Great  Britain  when  a  belligerent  as  well 
as  a  neutral,  American  shippers  were  en- 
titled to  rely. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
readily  admits  the  full  right  of  a  bel- 
ligerent to  visit  and  search  on  the  high 
seas  the  vessels  of  American  citizens  or 
other  neutral  vessels  carrying  American 
goods  and  to  detain  them  WHEN 
THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE 
TO  JUSTIFY  A  BELIEF  THAT  CON- 
TRABAND ARTICLES  ARE  IN 
THEIR  CARGOES;  but  his  Majesty's 
Government,  judging  by  their  own  ex- 
perience in  the  past,  must  realize  that 
this  Government  cannot  without  protest 
permit  American  ships  or  American 
cargoes  to  be  taken  into  British  ports 
and  there  detained  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  generally  for  evidence  of  con- 
traband or  upon  presumptions  created 
by  special  municipal  enactments  which 
are  clearly  at  variance  with  international 
law  and  practice. 

This  Government  believes  and  earnest- 
ly hopes  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
come  to  the  same  belief,  that  a  course  of 
conduct  more  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  international  usage,  which  Great 
Britain  has  strongly  sanctioned  for  many 
years,  will  in  the  end  better  serve  the 
interests  of  belligerents  as  well  as  those 
of  neutrals. 

Not  only  is  the  situation  a  critical  one 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  but  many  of  the  great  industries 
of  this  country  are  suffering  because 
their  products  are  denied  long-estftblished 
markets  in  European  countries,  which, 
though    neutral,   are   contiguous   to   the 
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nations  at  war.  Producers  and  exporters, 
steamship  and  insurance  companies,  are 
pressing,  and  not  without  reason,  for  re- 
lief from  the  menace  to  transatlantic 
trade  which  is  gradually  but  surely  de- 
stroying their  business  and  threatening 
them  with  financial  disaster. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
still  relying  upon  the  deep  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  the  British  Nation,  which  has  been 
so  often  manifested  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  so  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  friendship,  ex- 
presses confidently  the  hope  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  realize  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  their 
present  policy  has  placed  in  the  way  of 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  and  will 
instruct  its  officials  to  refrain  from  all 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  trade  between  nations  which  are 
sufferers,  though  not  participants,  in 
the  present  conflict;  and  will  in  their 
treatment  of  neutral  ships  and  cargoes 
conform  more  closely  to  those  rules 
governing  the  maritime  relations  be- 
tween  belligerents    and    neutrals   which 


have  received  the  sanction  of  the  civil- 
ized world  and  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  in  other  wars  so  strongly  and  suc- 
cessfully advocated. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  impressed 
upon  his  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
present  condition  of  American  trade  with 
the  neutral  European  countries  is  such 
that,  if  it  does  not  improve,  it  may  arouse 
a  feeling  contrary  to  that  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  the  American  and 
British  people.  Already  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  subject  of  public 
criticism  and  complaint.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing belief,  doubtless  not  entirely 
unjustified,  that  the  present  British 
policy  toward  American  trade  is  respon- 
sible for  the  depression  in  certain  indus- 
tries which  depend  upon  European  mar- 
kets. The  attention  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  called  to  this  possible  result 
of  their  present  policy,  to  show  how 
widespread  the  effect  is  upon  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  United  States  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  removing 
the  cause  of  complaint. 

WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN, 
Secretary  of  State. 


GERMAN    CROWN    PRINCE    TO    AMERICA 


[By  The  Associated  Press.] 


GENEVA,    (via    Paris.)    Jan.    20.-Crown    Prince    Frederick    William    of 
Germany  has  sent  to  the  local  correspondent  of  The  Associated  l»resa. 
In  response  to  a  request  for  a  statement  on  the  war,  the  following  reply, 
dated  near  Verdun,  Jan.  22 : 

"  You  ask  me  to  send  a  message  to  the  American  people.  Being  an  officer 
and  no  diplomat,  I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  but  if  you  like  I  will  tell  you  three 
things : 

"  First— Every  single  German  and  Austrian  is  quite  certain  that  we  will 
come  out  on  top,  and  will  give  his  last  drop  of  blood  to  this  end. 

"  Second— We  are  convinced  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  people  of 
Russia  and  France  will  find  out  that  they  are  only  doing  the  dirty  work  for 
England. 

"  Third— We  expect    from  America  absolutely   fair  play   in   all  questions. 
"  These  are  my  personal  ideas,  but  a  good  many  of  my  countr>-men  feel 
the  same.     Greetings.  ••  WILHELM.  Kronprlns." 


The  Official  British  Explanation 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 

Great  Britain 

The  State  Department  in  Washington  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  London, 
by  agreement,  made  public  simultaneously  on  Jan.  10,  1915,  the  British  reply 
to  the  American  protest  against  the  undue  detention  of  American  ships  and 
cargoes  seized  for  search  for  contraband.  The  answer,  signed  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  addressed  to 
Walter  Hines  Page,  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  who  cabled  it  to 
Washington  on  Jan.  7.  The  note  is  preliminary,  and  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  more  detailed  reply. 


The  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE,  Jan.  7,  1915. 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
28th  of  December,  It  is  being  carefully 
examined  and  the  points  raised  in  it  are 
receiving  consideration,  as  the  result  of 
which  a  reply  shall  be  addressed  to  your 
Excellency  dealing  in  detail  with  the 
issues  raised  and  the  points  to  which 
the  United  States  Government  have 
drawn  attention.  This  consideration  and 
the  preparation  of  the  reply  will  neces- 
sarily require  some  time,  and  I  there- 
fore desire  to  send  without  further  delay 
some  preliminary  observations  which 
will,  I  trust,  help  to  clear  the  ground 
and  remove  some  misconceptions  that 
seem  to  exist. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  entirely 
recognize  the  most  friendly  spirit  re- 
ferred to  by  your  Excellency  and  that  we 
desire  to  reply  in  the  same  spirit  and 
in  the  belief  that,  as  your  Excellency 
states,  frankness  will  best  serve  the 
continuance  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

His  Majesty's  Government  cordially 
concur  in  the  principle  enunciated  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  a  belligerent,  in  dealing  with  trade 
between  neutrals,  should  not  interfere 
unless  such  interference  is  necessary  to 


protect  the  belligerent's  national  safety, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  necessary.  We  shall  endeavor  to  keep 
our  action  within  the  limits  of  this  prin- 
ciple on  the  understanding  that  it  admits 
our  right  to  interfere  when  such  inter- 
ference is  not  with  "  bona-fide  "  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  another 
neutral  country,  but  with  trade  in  con- 
traband destined  for  the  enemy's  coun- 
try; and  we  are  ready,  whenever  our 
action  may  unintentionally  exceed  this 
principle,  to  make  redress. 

We  think  that  much  misconception 
exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have, 
in  practice,  interfered  with  trade.  Your 
Excellency's  note  seems  to  hold  his  Maj- 
esty's Government  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  trade  with  neutral 
countries,  and  it  is  stated  that,  through 
the  action  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
the  products  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  United  States  have  been  denied  long- 
established  markets  in  European  coun- 
tries which,  though  neutral,  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  seat  of  war.  Such  a  result 
is  far  from  being  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  they  would 
exceedingly  regret  that  it  should  be  due 
to  their  action. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  complete 
or  conclusive  figures  showing  what  the 
state  of  trade  with  these  neutral  coun- 
tries has  been  recently,  and  I  can,»there- 
fore,  only  ask  that  some  further  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
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lion  whether  United  States  trade  with 
these  neutral  countries  has  been  so 
seriously  affected.  The  only  fif^ures  as 
to  the  total  volume  of  trade  that  I  have 
Eeen  are  those  for  the  exports  from  New 
York  for  the  month  of  November,  1914, 
and  they  are  as  follows,  compared  witTi 
the  month  of  November,  1913: 

Exports  from  New  York  for  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  and  November,  1914,  respec- 
tively: Denmark,  $558,000,  $7,101,000; 
Sweden,  $377,000,  $2,858,000;  Norway, 
$477,000,  $2,318,000;  Italy,  $2,971,000, 
$4,781,000;  Holland,  $4,389,000,  $3,- 
960,000. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  have  been  a 
falling  off  in  cotton  exports,  as  to  which 
New  York  figures  would  be  no  guide, 
but  his  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
most  careful  not  to  interfere  with  cot- 
ton, and  its  place  on  the  free  list  has 
been  scrupulously  maintained. 

We  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  incomplete  statistics;  the  figures 
above  are  not  put  forward  as  conclusive, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  examine  any 
further  evidence  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  trade  with  these  neutral  countries, 
which  may  point  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion or  show  that  it  is  the  action  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  particular  and 
not  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  and 
consequent  diminution  of  purchasing 
power  and  shrinkage  of  trade,  which  is 
responsible  for  adverse  effects  upon 
trade  with  the  neutral  countries. 

That  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
on  such  a  scale  has  had  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  certain  great  industries, 
such  as  cotton,  is  obvious,  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  this  is  due  to  the  general 
cause  of  diminished  purchasing  power  of 
such  countries  as  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  rather  than  to  in- 
terference with  trade  with  neutral  coun- 
tries. In  the  matter  of  cotton  it  may 
be  recalled  that  the  British  Government 
gave  special  assistance  through  the  Liv- 
erpool Cotton  Exchange  to  the  renewal 
of  transactions  in  the  cotton  trade  of  not 
only  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  many 
neutral  countries. 

Your  Excellency's  note  refers  in  par- 
ticular to  the  detention  of  copper.  The 
figures  taken  from  official  returns  for 


the  export  of  copper  from  the  United 
States  for  Italy  for  the  months  during 
which  the  war  has  been  in  progress  up 
to  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks  of 
December  are  as  follows: 

1913 — Fifteen  million  two  hundred  and 
two  thousand  pounds. 

1914 — Thirty-six  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Swit- 
zerland are  not  shown  separately  for  the 
whole  period  in  the  United  States  re- 
turns, but  are  included  in  the  heading 
"  Other  Europe  ";  that  is,  Europe  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy.  The  corresponding  fig- 
ures under  this  heading  are  as  follows: 

1913 — Seven  million  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  pounds. 

1914 — Thirty-five  million  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds. 

With  such  figures  the  presumption  is 
very  strong  that  the  bulk  of  copper  con- 
signed to  these  countries  has  recently 
been  intended  not  for  their  own  use,  but 
for  that  of  a  belligerent  who  cannot  im- 
port it  direct.  It  is  therefore  an  impera- 
tive necessity  for  the  safety  of  this  coun- 
try while  it  is  at  war  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  should  do  all  in  its  power 
to  stop  such  part  of  this  import  of  cop- 
per as  is  not  genuinely  destined  for  neu- 
tral countries. 

Your  Excellency  does  not  quote  any 
particular  shipment  of  copper  to  Sweden 
which  has  been  detained.  There  are, 
however,  four  consignments  to  Sweden 
at  the  present  time  of  copper  and 
aluminium  which,  though  definitely  con- 
signed to  Sweden,  are,  according  to  posi- 
tive evidence  in  the  possession  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  definitely  des- 
tined for  Germany. 

I  cannot  believe  that,  with  such  figures 
before  them  and  in  such  cases  as  those 
just  mentioned,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  action  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  taking  suspected  cargoes 
to  a  prize  court,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  it  cannot  be  in  accord  with  the  wish 
either  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  strain  the 
international     code     in     favor    of     pri- 
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vate  interests  so  as  to  prevent  Great 
Britain  from  taking  such  legitimate 
means  for  this  purpose  as  are  in  her 
power. 

With  regard  to  the  seizure  of  food- 
stuffs, tc  which  your  Excellency  refers, 
his  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  foodstuffs  should  not  be 
detained  and  put  into  a  prize  court 
without  the  presumption  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  or  the  enemy  Government.  "We 
believe  that  this  rule  has  been  adhered 
to  in  practice  hitherto,  but  if  the  United 
States  Government  have  instances  to  the 
contrary  we  are  prepared  to  examine 
them,  and  it  is  our  present  intention  to 
adhere  to  the  rule,  though  we  cannot 
give  an  unlimited  and  unconditional  un- 
dertaking, in  view  of  the  departure  by 
those  against  whom  we  are  fighting 
from  hitherto  accepted  rules  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  rules  may 
be  violated  by  them  in  future. 

From  the  4  th  of  August  last  to  the  3d 
of  January  the  number  of  steamships 
proceeding  from  the  United  States  for 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Italy  has  been  773.  Of  these  there  are 
45  which  have  had  consignments  of  car- 
goes placed  in  the  prize  court,  while  of 
the  ships  themselves  only  eight  have 
been  placed  in  the  prize  court,  and  one 
of  these  has  since  been  released. 

It  is,  however,  essential  under  modern 
conditions  that  where  there  is  real 
ground  for  suspecting  the  presence  of 
contraband  the  vessel  should  be  brought 
into  port  for  examination.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  right  of  search  be  exercised, 
and  but  for  this  practice  it  would  have 
to  be  completely  abandoned. 

Information  was  received  by  us  that 
special  instructions  had  been  given  to 
ship  rubber  from  the  United  States  un- 
der another  designation  to  escape  notice, 
and  such  cases  have  occurred  in  several 
instances.  Only  by  search  in  a  port 
can  such  cases,  when  suspected,  be  dis- 
covered and  proved. 

The  necessity  for  examination  in  a 
port  may  also  be  illustrated  by  a  hypo- 
thetical instance  connected  with  cotton, 
which  has  not  yet  occurred.     Cotton  is 


not  specifically  mentioned  in  your  Excel- 
lency's note,  but  I  have  seen  public  state- 
ments made  in  the  United  States  that 
the  attitude  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  cotton  has  been  am- 
biguous and  thereby  responsible  for  de- 
pression in  the  cotton  trade. 

There  has  never  been  any  foundation 
for  this  allegation.  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  never  put  cotton  on  the 
list  of  contraband;  they  have  throughout 
the  war  kept  it  on  the  free  list,  and  on 
every  occasion  when  questioned  on  the 
point  they  have  stated  their  intention  of 
adhering  to  this  practice.  But  informa- 
tion has  reached  us  that,  precisely  be- 
cause we  have  declared  our  intention  of 
not  interfering  with  cotton,  ships  carry- 
ing cotton  will  be  specially  selected  to 
carry  concealed  contraband,  and  we  have 
been  warned  that  copper  will  be  con- 
cealed in  bales  of  cotton. 

Whatever  suspicions  we  have  enter- 
tained we  have  not  so  far  made  these 
a  ground  for  detaining  any  ship  carry- 
ing cotton,  but  should  we  have  informa- 
tion giving  us  real  reason  to  believe  in 
the  case  of  a  particular  ship  that  the 
bales  of  cotton  concealed  copper  or  other 
contraband  the  only  way  to  prove  our 
case  would  be  to  examine  and  weigh  the 
bales,  a  process  that  could  be  carried  out 
only  by  bringing  the  vessel  into  a  port. 
In  such  a  case,  if  examination  justifies 
the  action  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
the  case  shall  be  brought  before  a  prize 
court  and  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

That  the  decisions  of  British  prize 
courts  hitherto  have  not  been  unfavor- 
able to  neutrals  is  evidenced  by  the  de- 
cision in  the  Miramichi  case.  This  case, 
which  was  decided  against  the  Crown, 
laid  down  that  the  American  shipper 
was  to  be  paid  even  when  he  had  sold 
a  cargo,  cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  and 
when  the  risk  of  loss  after  the  cargo 
had  been  shipped  did  not  apply  to  him 
at  all. 

It  has  further  been  represented  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  though  this  sub- 
ject is  not  dealt  with  in  your  Excel- 
lency's note,  that  our  embargoes  "on  the 
export  of  some  articles,  more  especially 
rubber,  have  interfered  with  commercial 
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interests  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  for  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  export  of  rubber 
from  British  dominions  to  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  rubber  is  essential 
to  belligerent  countries  for  carryinj?  on 
the  war,  and  when  a  new  trade  in  ex- 
porting rubber  from  the  United  States 
in  suspiciously  large  quantities  to  neu- 
tral countries  has  actually  sprung  up 
since  the  war. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  permit  the 
export  of  rubber  from  Great  Britain 
unless  the  right  of  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment were  admitted  to  submit  to  a 
prize  court  cargoes  of  rubber  ex|>orted 
from  the  United  States  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  destined  for  an  enemy  coun- 
try and  reasonable  latitude  of  action  for 
this  purpose  were  conceded.  But  his 
Majesty's  Government  have  now  pro- 
visionally come  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  rubber  exporters  in  Great  Britain 
which  will  permit  of  licenses  being  given 
under  proper  guarantees  for  the  export 
of  rubber  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  growing 
danger  that  neutral  countries  contiguous 
to  the  enemy  will  become,  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unprecedented,  a  base  of  sup- 
plies for  the  armed  soldiers  of  our  ene- 
mies and  for  materials  for  manufactur- 
ing armament.  The  trade  figures  of 
imports  show  how  strong  this  tendency 
is,  but  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Governments  of  those 
countries,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
have  not  departed  from  proper  rules  of 
neutrality.  We  endeavor  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  national  safety  to  prevent 
this  danger  by  intercepting  goods  really 
destined  for  the  enemy  without  interfer- 
ing with  those  which  are  "  bona  fide " 
neutral. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  have 
changed  their  previous  practice  and  hav? 
prohibited  the  publication  of  manifests 
till  thirty  days  after  the  departure  of 
vessels  from  the  United  States  ports. 
We  had  no  "  locus  standi  "  for  complain- 
ing of  this'  change  and  did  not  complain. 
But  the  effect  of  it  must  be  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  pres- 
ence of  contraband  and  to  render  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  our  national 
safety  the  examination  and  detention  of 
more  ships  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  former  practice  had  con- 
tinued. 

Pending  a  more  detailed  reply  I  would 
conclude  by  saying  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  desire  to  contest  the 
general  principles  of  law  on  which  they 
understand  the  note  of  the  United  States 
to  be  based,  and  desire  to  restrict  their 
action  solely  to  interferences  with  con- 
traband destined  for  the  enemy. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  pre- 
pared, whenever  a  cargo  coming  from 
the  United  States  is  detained,  to  explain 
the  case  on  which  such  detention  has 
taken  place,  and  would  gladly  enter  into 
any  arrangement  by  which  mistakes  can 
be  avoided  and  reparation  secured 
promptly,  when  any  injury  to  the  neuti-al 
owners  of  a  ship  or  cargo  has  been  im- 
properly caused,  for  they  are  most  de- 
sirous, in  the  interest  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  neutral  countries, 
that  British  action  should  not  interfere 
with  the  normal  importation  and  use  by 
the  neutral  countries  of  goods  from  the 
United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest 
consideration,  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient  humble  servant,        E.  GREY. 


Italy   and   the  War 


By  William  Roscoe  Tkayer 


[From  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,  1915.] 


William  Roscoe  Thayer,  author  of  the  article  printed  below,  is  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  Italy  in  this  country.  His  works  on  Italian  history 
include  "  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,"  "  Italica,"  "  A  Short  History 
of  Venice,"  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour."  The  last  named,  pub- 
lished three  years  ago,  made  a  marked  impression  and  won  for  Its  author  an 
enviable  place  as  a  historian.  Mr.  Thayer  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  has 
edited  the  Hai-vard  Graduates'  Magazine  since  1802.  Since  1913  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 


TOO  little  has  been  said  about  Italy's 
refusal  to  join  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria in  their  war  for  world  power. 
During  the  past  five  months  we 
have  heard  German  apologists  offer  the 
most  contradictory  arguments  to  prove, 
first,  that  Russia,  next,  that  France  and 
Belgium,  and,  finally,  that  England  began 
the  struggle.  The  Kaiser  himself,  with 
that  disdain  of  fact  which  is  the  privilege 
of  autocrats,  declared  that  the  sword  was 
forced  into  his  hands.  And  all  the  while 
the  mere  abstention  of  Italy  from  sup- 
porting Germany  and  Austria  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Germanic  protestations  and 
excuses. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
every  member  of  it  is  bound  to  communi- 
cate at  once  to  the  other  members  all 
international  diplomatic  transactions 
which  concern  the  alliance.  Germany  and 
Austria  failed  to  do  this  during  the 
earlier  stages  in  July,  when  they  were 
preparing  for  the  war.  Only  after  they 
had  laid  their  train  so  surely  that  an  ex- 
plosion was  almost  inevitable  did  they 
communicate  the  documents  to  Italy  and 
call  upon  her  to  take  her  place  in  the 
field  with  them.  But  Italy  refused;  be- 
cause, after  examining  the  evidence,  she 
concluded  that  Germany  and  Austria 
were  the  aggressors.    Now,  the  terms  of 


the  Triple  Alliance  bind  its  members  to 
stand  by  each  other  only  in  case  of 
attack. 

Italy's  verdict,  therefore,  threw  the 
guilt  of  the  war  on  Germany  and  Austria. 
She  had  testimony  before  her  which  does 
not  appear  even  in  the  "  White  Papers  " 
and  other  official  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence; and  all  the  efforts  of  German  zeal- 
ots and  casuists  have  not  subtracted  one 
iota  from  the  meaning  of  her  abstention. 
Germany  and  Austria  were  the  aggres- 
sors— that  is  the  Italian  verdict  which 
history  will  confirm. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the  German 
apologists  made  as  little  as  possible  of 
Italy's  withdrawal — they  were  too  busy 
trying  to  persuade  the  American  public 
that  trivialities  like  the  passage  of  a 
French  aeroplane  or  of  a  French  auto- 
mobile with  two  French  officers  in  it, 
across  a  corner  of  Belgium,  thirty  min- 
utes before  the  German  Army  invaded 
Belgium,  proved  that  the  French  and 
Belgians  began  the  war.  They  sneered 
a  little  at  Italian  honor;  they  implied  that 
scuttling  off  was  all  that  could  be  expect- 
ed of  a  decadent  Latin  people;  and  they 
hinted  that,  after  the  Kaiser  had  disposed 
of  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Russia, 
he  would  punish  Italy  for  her  "  flight." 

At  Berlin,  however,  the  importance — 
military,  political,  and  naval — of  Italy's 
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withdrawal  from  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
appraised  at  its  true  value.  The  German 
Foreign  Office  employed  alternately 
threats  and  blandishments  upon  her. 
They  warned  her  that,  if  she  refused  to 
back  up  her  allies,  she  would  be  treated 
without  mercy  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 
When  the  policy  of  terrorizing  failed, 
seductive  promises  were  held  out — sug- 
gestions of  an  addition  to  Italian  terri- 
tory and  of  a  subsidy  for  military 
expenses.  These  also  failed.  Italy  could 
not  be  induced  to  send  her  million  soldiers 
against  the  Allies.  Then  Germany  labor- 
ed to  prevent  her  from  actively  joining 
the  Allies — and  this  effort  Germany  is 
keeping  up  at  the  present  moment,  under 
the  direction  of  the  sleek  Prince  von 
Billow. 

The  Italians,  who  have  in  large  measure 
a  sense  of  humor,  that  clarifying  qual- 
ity which  Prussianization  has  destroyed 
in  the  Germans,  must  have  smiled  when 
they  heard  the  German  envoys  expatiate 
on  the  beauties  of  neutrality,  and,  al- 
though they  are  a  polite  people,  they  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing when  the  agents  of  Dr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  who  had  just  declared  that  a 
treaty  is  only  a  scrap  of  paper,  to  be  torn 
up  at  pleasure,  tried  to  impress  upon 
Italy  the  sacredness  of  the  treaty  which 
bound  her  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Not  content  with  these  official,  or  offi- 
cious, manoeuvres,  the  German  Govern- 
ment sent  Socialist  leaders  into  Italy  to 
urge  the  Italian  Socialists  not  to  consent 
to  a  war  in  behalf  of  the  Allies;  but 
they,  too,  seem  to  have  met  with  a  chilly 
reception.  The  Italian  Socialists,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  wondered  why  it  was 
that  5,000,000  Socialists  in  Germany 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  comman- 
deered, apparently  without  a  murmur,  to 
uphold  a  war  waged  to  preserve  and 
extend  military  despotism. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  efforts  to 
win  Italy  to  their  side,  or  at  least  to  keep 
her  from  going  over  to  the  enemy,  the 
Germans  have  been  busy  since  early  in 
August  with  their  Press  Bureau,  which 
has  pursuec^  methods  there  similar  to 
those  they  have  made  us  familiar  with 
here.    But  in  Italy  they  have  been  more 


guarded  and  less  truculent,  and  they  have 
not,  like  the  preposterous  Bernstorff  and 
his  associates,  assumed  that  the  public 
they  were  addressing  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  simplest  facts  of  recent  Euro- 
pean history,  but  were  also  morally 
imbecile. 

Although  the  Italians  are  not  less  sus- 
ceptible than  are  other  peoples  to  be 
swayed  by  sudden  political  gusts,  they 
were  net  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  taken 
by  surprise.  For  a  long  time  past  their 
King  and  statesmen  had  deliberated  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  Italy's  course  in  case 
Germany  should  carry  out  her  well-under- 
stood purpose  of  humbling  England.  The 
Italians  were  not  deceived  by  the  increase 
from  year  to  year  of  the  German  Army. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  of  the  Germans  to  create 
a  great  navy  meant.  They  had  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  purpose  of  the  strategic 
railways  to  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the 
west  or  to  the  Russian  border  on  the 
east.  They  knew  how  narrowly  a  Euro- 
pean war  was  averted  during  the  Balkan 
cataclysm  two  years  ago.  They  did  not 
wrong  the  Kaiser  by  supposing  that  the 
immense  fund  which  he  had  recently 
raised  from  "  voluntary "  5  per  cent, 
contributions  on  incomes  was  to  be  given 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal  to  promote  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.  They  logically 
and  honorably  decided  that,  if  Germany 
provoked  war,  Italy  would  not  support 
her.  The  bond  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
called  for  no  other  action  on  her  part. 
Germany  and  Austria  j)rovoked  the  war; 
Italy  stood  by  her  agreement. 

But  a  still  further  consideration  in- 
fluenced her.  It  was  understood  that, 
if  the  war  in  rvhich  Germany  and  Austria 
engaged  should  involve  England  a^  an 
enemy,  Italy's  obligation  to  support  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  cease.  Since  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  Italy  to  accept  the 
liability  of  a  casus  foederis  which  should 
expose  her  to  attack  by  the  English  and 
French  Navies,  her  participation  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  always  carried  the  proviso 
that  it  did  not  bind  her  to  fight  Engl&nd. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  dean  of  Italian  statesmen, 
in   a   letter   I    received   from   him   two 
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months  ago.  No  Italian  could  speak  from 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts 
than  he  posessed,  and  that  it  has  long 
been  surmised  that  the  Triplice  could  not 
drive  Italy  against  England  appears  in 
various  publications.  Gen.  Bernhardi, 
for  instance,  who  knew  so  accurately  the 
intentions  of  the  German  General  Staff 


and  the  secrets  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  intimates  more  than  once  that 
Germany  and  Austria,  in  their  war  for 
world  power,  need  not  hope  for  Italy's 
support.  Referring  to  Col.  Boucher's 
book,  "L'Offensive  contre  TAUemagne," 
he  says :  "  Modern  French  writers  are 
already  reckoning  so  confidently  on  the 
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withdrawal  of  Italy  from  the  Triple  Al- 
liance that  they  no  longer  think  it  nec- 
essary to  put  an  army  in  the  field  asainst 
Italy,  but  consider  that  the  entire  forces 
of  France  are  available  against  Ger- 
many."* 

Why  Italy  made  the  reservation  in  the 
case  of  England  will  appear  when  we 
glance  at  the  origin  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. 

In  1871  Bismarck  thought  that  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  by  the  military 
losses  and  by  the  immense  indemnity 
which  it  inflicted  on  the  French  people, 
had  rendered  France  powerless  for  a 
generation.  But  within  four  years  she 
paid  the  indemnity  and  had  so  far  re- 
covered in  her  armament,  commerce,  and 
prosperity,  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  pre- 
pared to  attack  her  again,  and  this  time, 
to  quote  his  butcher's  phrase,  "  to  bleed 
her  white."  Only  the  certainty  that  the 
other  powers  would  interfere  stayed  his 
hand  then. 

So  he  set  about  circumventing  France 
by  other  means.  A  league  of  the  three 
Emperors  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia was  the  combination  he  preferred; 
but  Russia  proved  an  uncertain  partner, 
as  she  feared  Germanization,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  she  was  the  en- 
courager  of  pro-Slavic  aspirations  which 
ran  counter  to  the  Germans'  ambition. 
Bismarck,  therefore,  looked  about  him  for 
an  alternative  plan. 

He  would  keep  the  friendship  of  Russia 
— even  though  Russia  declined  a  formal 
league — and  he  would  lure  Italy  into  the 
Germanic  alliance.  England,  he  knew, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  Con- 
tinental combination.  Her  commercial 
interests  pointed  elsewhere,  and  she  Still 
clung  to  her  policy  of  splendid  isolation. 
But  Italy  was  unattached;  and  while  she 
was  the  least  formidable  of  the  six  great 
powers,  Bismarck  saw  that  he  could  make 
good  use  of  her  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  adroitness  by  which  he  drew  her 
into  his  net  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
bovine  diplomacy  by  which  Kaiser  Will- 
iam II.  and  his  subservient  Chancellors 

•Bernhardl :  "aermany  and  the  Next  War." 
English  popular  edition.   Page  138. 


have  succeeded,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  in  smashing  all  their  alliances 
and  in  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the 
civilized  world. 

After  the  completion  of  Italian  unity 
in  1870,  the  new  Italian  Kingdom  found 
itself  harassed  not  only  by  the  many  de- 
tails of  solidifying  the  civil  Government, 
but  also  by  the  perplexities  of  inter- 
national relations.  The  abolition  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  made  her,  in 
theory  at  least,  an  object  of  odium  to 
zealous  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the 
world.  Her  nearest  neighbors — France 
and  Austria — having  long  been  the  most 
loyal  supporters  of  the  head  of  the  Ronjan 
Church,  Italy  could  not  be  sure  that  either 
or  both  of  them  might  not  intrigue 
against  her  in  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Papacy.  There  was  also  in  Italy 
a  group  of  patriotic  Jingoes — the  Ir- 
redentists— bent  on  "  redeeming  "  from 
Austria  territory  whose  inhabitants  they 
claimed  were  Italian  in  language,  ideals, 
and  situation.  The  Irredentist  propa- 
ganda naturally  increased  the  rancor 
which  Austria  felt  toward  the  Italians 
over  whom  she  had  recently  despotized. 

When  Crispi,  who  was  passing  from 
his  earlier  character  of  conspirator  and 
Radical  to  that  of  constitutional  states- 
man, made  the  tour  of  the  European 
Chancelleries,  in  1877,  he  found  Bismarck 
profuse  in  his  expression  of  jood-will 
toward  Italy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Crispi, 
the  Chancellor  was  ready  then  to  draw  up 
a  treaty  with  her,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  that  he  approved  of  Italy's  aspira- 
tions. Among  these  were  the  possession 
of  Tunis  and  a  foothold  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  next  year,  at  the 
Berlin  Congress,  however,  Italy's  in- 
terests were  ignored,  and,  instead,  Aus- 
tria was  encouraged  to  extend  her  domin- 
ion south  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  French 
were  at  least  not  discouraged  from  covet- 
ing a  stronger  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Finally,  in  1882,  France  seized  Tunis, 
to  the  immense  indignation  of  the  Ital- 
ians, who  had  come  to  regard  that  as 
their  predestined  province.  For  it  lay 
only  a  few  hours  by  steamer  from  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily;  it  commanded 
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the  passage  between  the  western  and 
eastern  Mediterranean;  and,  above  all, 
it  was  the  symbol  of  Italy's  colonial 
ambition.  To  have  a  colony,  if  not 
several,  was  then  regarded  as  the  sign 
of  being  a  first-class  power;  and  that 
Italy  should  be  tricked  out  of  Tunis 
seemed  to  advertise  to  the  world  that  she 
was  not  a  first-class  power.  For  her 
protests  availed  nothing. 

The  Italians  did  not  know  then,  nor 
for  a  long  time  afterward,  that  the 
French  seizure  of  Tunis  was  directly  due 
to  Bismarck's  instigation. ,  Lord  Salisbury, 
also,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  the  plot, 
approved  it  for  his  own  reasons.  Bis- 
marck's motives  were  plain — he  wished  to 
entangle  France  further  in  African  colo- 
nial ventures.  It  had  taken  forty  years, 
many  thousand  soldiers'  lives,  and  great 
expenditures  for  France  to  make  Algiers 
reasonably  safe.  As  Tunis  would  in- 
crease the  French  burdens,  it  followed 
that  every  regiment  needed  there  would 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  armies  with 
which  France  guarded  herself  from  a 
German  attack  on  her  eastern  frontier. 

Having  roused  the  Italians  to  wrath  by 
this  ruse,  Bismarck  had  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  them  to  join  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. He  hardly  needed  to  suggest 
that,  if  they  had  felt  anxious  at  the 
possibility  of  French  hostile  pressure 
before,  they  had  an  even  greater  reason 
for  such  anxiety  now  that  the  French 
controlled  the  Mediterranean  south  of 
them.  We  may  suspect  also  that  Bis- 
marck pointed  out,  as  a  special  induce- 
ment, that,  if  Italy  joined  the  alliance, 
she  would  be  free  from  the  likelihood  of 
an  attack  by  Austria. 

Accordingly,  in  1882,  Italy  entered  into 
partnership  with  Germany  and  Austria 
for  mutual  defense.  The  only  powers 
likely  to  assail  them  at  that  time  were 
France  and  Russia;  for  England  was  still 
isolated,  and  Bismarck,  although  he  felt 
a  strong  antipathy  toward  the  English, 
was  too  shrewd  a  statesman  either  to 
scorn  or  to  provoke  them.  As  late  as  1889, 
he  approved  of  Italy's  seeking  an  entente 
with    England. 

At  the  time  Italy  joined  the  Triplice 
she  felt,  no  doubt,  an  unwonted  sense  of 


security.  Were  not  two  powerful  empires 
standing  by,  ready  to  defend  her?  Her 
wounded  pride,  also,  was  solaced  by  her 
admission  on  equal  terms  into  such  a 
league.  Neither  France  nor  any  other 
could  henceforth  taunt  her  with  being 
a  second-rate  power. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  alliance 
was  the  spread  of  German  commercial 
and  financial  enterprises  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  the  steady  growth  of  Ital- 
ian bad  feeling  toward  France.  A  large 
group  of  Italians  made  Gallophobia  their 
guiding  principle.  They  remembered  that, 
in  the  sixties.  Napoleon  III.  had  maintain- 
ed at  Rome  that  French  garrison  which 
prevented  them  from  emancipating  the 
States  of  the  Church  from  Papal  control, 
and  from  completing  the  unification  of 
Italy.  They  remembered  that  Napoleon 
annexed  Nice — Garibaldi's  birthplace — to 
France,  and  that  the  French  chassepots 
at  Mentana  dispersed  Garibaldi  and  his 
red  shirts  bent  on  capturing  the  Eternal 
City.  In  the  eighties,  the  Italians  had 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  French 
Clericals  were  busy  devising  some  im- 
broglio through  which  the  Pope  might 
be  restored  to  the  temporal  power. 

A  convinced  Gallophobe  and  crafty  in- 
triguer like  Crispi,  therefore,  easily  in- 
flamed Italian  indignation,  so  recently 
excited  by  the  seizure  of  Tunis  and  by 
Clerical  intrigues,  and  he  counted  it  a 
gay  feather  in  his  cap  when,  in  1889,  he 
declared  a  tariff  war  on  France.  Hard 
times  for  Italy  followed;  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  dislocated,  and  al- 
though Crispi  tried  to  get  compensation 
by  negotiating  special  terms  for  trade 
with  Germany  and  Austria,  the  new  cus- 
tomers did  not  make  up  for  the  old. 
Germany  could  not  furnish  capital  as 
France  had  done.  Paris  was,  and  is,  the 
financial  capital  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent. 

On  this  side  Italy  lost  and  Bismarck 
gained  by  the  Triple  Alliance — ^f  or  he  had 
attained  his  purpose  of  splitting  France 
and  Italy  apart.  What  advantage  did 
the  Italians  derive  from  the  agreement? 
The  reply  commonly  given  is,  protection. 
But,  we  ask,  protection  from  whom  ?  Not 
from  France,  because  it  is  clear  enough 
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that,  whether  the  Triplice  existed  or  not, 
Germany  would  have  attacked  the  French, 
if  they  had  attacked  the  Italians;  so 
that  Italy  had  in  Germany  a  logical  pro- 
tector, to  whom  she  need  not  have  sacri- 
ficed her  initiative. 

Her  only  other  possible  assailant  was 
Austria,  and  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that 
the  alliance  restrained  Austria  from  at- 
tack; but  Austria  permitted  herself  every 
other  unfriendly  act  toward  Italy  except 
open  war;  and  Germany  looked  placidly 
on. 

The  fact  that  Germany,  the  chief 
Protestant  nation  in  Europe,  was  the  ally 
of  Italy,  might  also  be  regarded  as  a 
support  to  the  Italians  in  their  long  con- 
flict with  Papal  pretensions;  but  how 
little  Germany  cared  for  Italy's  welfare 
in  this  struggle  appeared  in  1903,  when 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  prevented  the  election 
of  Cardinal  Rampolla  as  Pope.  Ram- 
poUa,  if  not  a  Liberal,  was  a  devoted 
Italian;  Sarti,  who  defeated  him,  was  a 
Reactionary,  controlled  by  the  Jesuits, 
hostile  to  Italy. 

When  we  look  at  Germany's  action  in 
other  affairs  we  find  pleasant  words  but 
no  tangible  profit.  From  her  geograph- 
ical position  Italy  claimed  an  interest  in 
the  status  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
particularly  in  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  Germany  pretended  to  favor 
her  interests — according  to  Crispi,  Bis- 
marck even  went  so  far  as  to  ask,  "  Why 
don't  you  take  Albania?" — but  it  was 
Austria  that  Germany  steadily  pushed  on 
into  the  Balkans;  and  in  1908,  when  Aus- 
tria, with  Germany's  connivance,  appro- 
priated Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the 
Italians  realized  that  they  had  been 
tricked  again,  as  they  were  in  the  case 
of  Tunis. 

Since  1908  the  Teutonic  partners,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  arrogant,  have  shown 
indifference  to  the  concerns  of  their  Ital- 
ian ally,  who,  seeing  no  future  for  her  in 
Europe,  swooped  down  on  Tripoli,  the 
only  stretch  of  North  African  littoral 
not  already  possessed  by  the  French  and 
by  the  English.  Persons  on  the  inside 
at  Rome  whispered  that,  if  Italy  had  not 
occupied  Tripoli  when  she  did,  Germany 


would  have  forestalled  her;  for  the 
Kaiser,  furious  at  being  thwarted  in 
Morocco  and  at  having  failed  to  bully 
France  into  submission,  as  he  had  done  in 
1905,  had  determined  to  seize  Tripoli, 
come  what  might.  More  than  one  Foreign 
Office  has  ample  proof  to  settle  this 
assertion.  Its  plausibility  is  patent — 
Germany  was  already  in  close  league 
with  Turkey,  and,  looking  forward  to  a 
war  on  England,  she  saw  the  advantage 
of  owning  territory  and  a  naval  base 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Certain  it  is  that  both  Germany  and 
Austria  frowned  on  Italy's  Libyan  enter- 
prise, and  that,  in  their  intrigues  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  in  1912  and  1913,  they 
ignored  their  Italian  partner. 

And  yet  as  long  ago  as  1895  Germany 
admitted  that  Italy  was  hardly  getting 
a  fair  return  from  her  bargain  with  her 
Teutonic  allies.  On  March  5,  1895,  Sen- 
ator Lanza  reported  an  interview  he  had 
just  had  with  Emperor  William,  who  said: 
"  He  had  found  Count  Kalnoky  (the  Aus- 
trian Premier)  *  •  *  still  uneasy 
lest  we  (Italy)  may  come  to  consider  the 
Triple  Alliance  insufficiently  advanta- 
geous, merely  because  it  cannot  supply  us, 
at  once  and  in  times  of  peace,  with  the 
necessary  means  of  satisfying  our  desires 
with  regard  to  the  territories  of  Northern 
Africa  and  others  as  well.  His  Majesty 
*  *  *  added:  'Wait  patiently.  Let 
the  occasion  but  present  itself  and  you 
shall  have  whatever  you  wish.'  "* 

In  spite  of  the  Kaiser's  assurance,  Italy 
has  got  less  and  less  return  from  the 
Triple  Alliance  every  year  since  1895. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Italy  long 
ago  opened  her  eyes  as  to  the  real  profit 
the  alliance  brought  her.  When  England 
loomed  up  as  the  objective  which  Ger- 
many resolved  to  destroy,  Italy  quite 
logically  let  it  be  understood  that  she 
would  not  engage  in  a  fight  against  Eng- 
land. Over  thirty  years  of  political  alli- 
ance had  created  no  sympathy  among  the 
Italians  for  the  Germans.  Like  all  other 
Europeans,  they  resented  the  arrogance 
of  the  Teutons  who  strode  over  their 
country. 

•Crlsprs  ••  Memoirs."  111.,  326-7. 
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But  deeper,  far  deeper  than  personal 
dislike  of  bad  manners  was  the  funda- 
mental antagonism  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Prussian  ideal.  The  Italians 
were  pledged  to  Liberty,  the  Germans  to 
Autocracy,  bulwarked  by  militarism.  In 
their  long  struggle  for  independence  the 
Italians  had  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
best  Englishmen,  and  in  Palmerston,  and 
especially  in  Lord  John  Russell,  they 
found  very  powerful  political  helpers. 
But  never  since  Bismarck  took  the  helm 
of  Prussia  had  one  word  in  behalf  of 
Democracy  and  Freedom  been  lisped  by 
Monarch  or  Minister.  For  Italy  to 
abandon  her  democratic  ideal  and  to  re- 
vert to  the  feudal-despotic  ideal  of  the 
Pan-Germanists  is  unthinkable. 

If  she  goes  into  the  war,  as  now  seems 
probable,  it  will  be  to  uphold  the  Allies, 
who  are  fighting  against  Teutonic  am- 


bition inspired  by  despotic  aims.  Self- 
preservation  demands  that  choice — ^be- 
cause, should  Germany  win,  she  will  not 
spare  Italy.  A  stronger  reason  than  self- 
interest,  or  than  fear,  however,  will  guide 
the  Italians.  In  their  past  civilization  and 
in  their  modern  ideals  they  belong  with 
the  Western  powers.  They  know  the 
origin  of  their  national  independence. 
And  if  any  Ministry  should  attempt  to 
send  them  to  replenish  the  wasting 
armies  of  Germany  and  of  Austria,  they 
would  invoke  the  memory  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  of  Garibaldi,  of  Mazzini  and 
of  Cavour,  and  refuse  to  be  partners  in 
schemes  to  aggrandize  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  HohenzoUerns. 

"I  am  the  son  of  Liberty,"  said  Cavour; 
"  to  her  I  owe  all  that  I  am."  That,  too, 
is  Italy's  motto,  which  she  will  not  deny. 


HE  HEARD  THE  BUGLES  CALLING 

BY     CAREY     C.     D.     BRIGGS 


THERE'S  an   old   red  mill  at   the   foot  of 
the  hill; 
Hear    the    mill-wheel    turning,    turning 
To  the  drip  of  tears  through  the  long,   long 
years 
Of  my  heart's  relentless  yearning — 
Oh,  the  tender  note  of  the  catch  in  his  throat. 
Oh,  the  tear  that  he  dried  with  laughter; 
"  I'll  be  back  some  day — 

Mind   the   mill  while   I'm  away," 
And  he  waved  one  last  kiss  floating  after. 
Gone  is  the  miller  boy, 

Gone  from  the  mill ; 
Gone  up  the  winding  road. 
Gone  o'er  the  hill ; 
Gone  w^ith  the  drum-beat  up  over  the  hill, 
Where  he  heard  the  bugles  calling. 


There's    no    grist   for    the    mill    or    siller   for 
the  till. 
But   I've  kept  the  mill-wheel  turning 
To    the    rumble    and    the    beat    of    a    million 
marching  feet. 
And  my  sad  heart's  muffled  yearning. 
Oh,    the    road    his    brave   feet    trod,    lit   with 
glory  up  to  God, 
Oh,    the    courage    of    his    call    shames    my 
sorrow ; 
"I'll  be  back  some  day — 
Mind   the  mill   while   I'm  away," 
And  I  caught  one  last  kiss  for  tomorrow. 
Gone  is  the  miller  boy, 

Gone  from  the  mill ; 
Gone  up  the  winding  road, 
Gone  o'er  the  hill ; 
Gone  with  the  drum-beat  up  over  the  hill, 
Where  he  heard  the  bugles  calling. 


German  Soldiers  Write  Home 


Letter  of  Prince  Joachim 


The  followlngr  letter  was  written  by  Prince  Joachim  of  Prussia,  son  of  the 
Kaiser,  to  Seryt.  Karl  Kummer  of  a  Prussian  Regiment  of  Guards,  who  had 
been  sent,  badly  wounded,  to  his  sister  at  Tepllti:.  and  whom  the  Prince  had 
known    for  years. 


MY  Dear  Kummer:  How  sincerely 
I  rejoiced  to  receive  your  very 
solicitous  letter.  I  was  sure  of 
Kummer  for  that — that  no  one 
could  hold  him  back  when  the  time  came 
to  do  some  thrashing!  God  grant  that 
you  may  speedily  recover,  so  that  you 
can  enter  Potsdam,  crowned  with  glory, 
admired  and  envied.  Who  is  nursing 
you? 

The  old  proud  First  Guard  Regiment 
has  proved  that  it  was  ready  to  conquer 


and  to  die.  Kummer,  if  I  can  in  any 
way  help  you  I  shall  gladly  do  so  by  pro- 
viding anything  that  will  make  you  com- 
fortable. You  know  how  happy  I  have 
always  been  for  your  devotion  to  the 
service,  and  how  we  two  always  were 
for  action  (Schwung.)  I,  too,  am  proud 
to  have  been  wounded  for  our  beloved 
Fatherland,  and  I  regret  only  that  I  am 
not  permitted  to  be  with  the  regiment. 
Well,  may  God  take  care  of  you.  Your 
devoted,        JOACHIM  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Letter  of  Rudolf  Herzog 

The  following  letter,  written  from  the  field  by  Rudolf  Herzog,  one  of 
the  leading  German  novelists  and  poets,  was  published  In  rhymed  verse  in 
No.  41  of  Die  Woche. 


IT  had  been  a  wild  week.  The  storm 
wind  swept  with  its  broom  of  rain; 
it  lashed  us  and  splashed  us, 
thrashed  noses  and  ears,  whistled 
through  our  clothing,  penetrated  the 
pores  of  our  skin.  And  in  the  deluge — 
sights  that  made  us  shudder — gaunt 
skeleton  churches,  cracked  walls,  smok- 
ing ruins,  piled  hillock  high;  cities  and 
villages — judged,  annihilated. 

Over  there  a  stone  pit;  faces  grown 
like  the  faces  of  beasts,  a  picked-up  rab- 
ble of  assassins.  A  short  command.  A 
howling  of  death.  Squarely  across  the 
road  we  surge.  A  bloody  grappling  coil; 
batteries  broken  and  shattered;  iron  and 
wood  and  bits  of  clothing  and  bones. 


And  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike, 
the  lashing  rain  for  days  and  nights. 

We  rushed  through  the  gray  Ardenne 
woods,  the  Chief  Lieutenant  and  I,  racing 
along  day  after  day,  wrapped  up  tightly, 
our  rifles  ready,  through  wood  and 
marsh.  No  time  to  lose!  No  time  to 
lose!   Down  into  the  valley  of  the  Meuse! 

Of  twenty  bridges,  there  remained  but 
beams  rolled  up  by  the  waters — and 
yawning  gaps. 

Now  comes  the  order:  In  three  days 
new  bridges  must  be  finished! 

Haste,  men!  Haste!  Rain  or  no  rain, 
it  must  be  done! 

Pioneers  and  railway  builders  working 
together,    hunt    up    material,    drag    and 
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hammer  and  ram  it  together;  take  the 
rain  for  the  sweat  of  their  brows;  look 
like  fat  toiling  devils;  hang  along  the 
banks,  lie  in  the  water — after  all,  in  this 
weather,  no  one  can  get  any  wetter!  They 
speak  very  little,  and  never  laugh.  Three 
days  are  short.  Nothing,  nothing  but 
duty! 

Not  a  thought  remained  for  the  dis- 
tant homeland  and  dear  ones  far  away; 
the  only  thought,  by  day  and  by  night — 
on  to  the  enemy,  come  what  may!  No 
mind  intent  on  any  other  goal.  No  time 
to  lose !    No  time  to  lose !    Haste !    Haste ! 

And  forward  and  backward  and  criss- 
cross through  the  gray  Ardennes,  the 
Chief  Lieutenant  and  I,  racing  day  after 
day.  Laughter,  when  we  tried  it,  died 
sickly  on  our  lips.  The  bridges!  the 
bridges!  and  nothing  but  the  bridges! 
Empty  belly,  and  limbs  like  lead.  Once 
more,  now;  all  together  for  a  last  great 
heave ! 

There  lies  Fumay  on  the  smooth-flow- 
ing river;  and  next  to  the  old  bridge, 
a  newly  built  one  stretches  from  shore 
to  shore — a  German  roadway,  a  roadway 
to  good  fortune! 

Captain  of  the  Guard!  You?  From 
the  Staff  Headquarters? 

He  shouts  my  name  as  he  approaches. 

"  Congratulations !     Congratulations ! " 


And  he  waves  a  paper  above  a  hun- 
dred heads. 

"  Telegram  from  home!  Make  way 
there,  you  rascal!  At  the  home  of  our 
poet — I've  just  learned  it — a  little  war 
girl  has  arrived!" 

I  hold  the  paper  in  my  outstretched 
hand.  Has  the  sun  broken  suddenly  into 
the  enemy's  land?  Light  and  life  on  all 
the  ruins?     *     *     * 

I  see  a  new  bridge  reaching  on— 

Springtime  scatters  the  shuddering 
Autumn  dreariness. 

My  little  girl!  I  have  a  little  girl  in 
my  home!     *     *     * 

You  bring  back  my  smile  to  me  in  a 
heavy  time.     *     *     * 

I  gaze  up  at  the  sky  and  am  silent. 
And  far  and  near  the  busy,  noisy  swarm 
of  workers  is  silent.  Every  one  looks  up, 
seeking  some  point  in  the  far  sky.  Of- 
ficers and  men  for  a  single  heart-throb 
listen  as  to  a  distant  song  from  the  lips 
of  children  and  from  a  mother's  mouth 
— stand  there  and  smile  around  me,  in 
blissful  pensiveness,  as  if  there  were  no 
longer  an  enemy.  Every  one  seems  to 
feel  the  sun,  the  sun  of  olden  happiness. 

And  yet,  it  had  merely  chanced  that 
on  the  German  Rhine,  in  an  old  castle 
lost  amid  trees,  a  dear  little  German  girl 
was  born. 
(Written  Sept.  17,  1914,  in  the  field.) 


Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Altenburg 

From    a    letter   written    from    the   front   by   the    Duke   of   Altenburg   on 
Sept  5,  and  published  in  the  Altenburger  Zeitung. 


WE  have  lived  through  a  great 
deal  and  done  a  great  deal, 
marching,  marching  continu- 
ally, without  rest  or  respite. 
On  Aug.  10  we  reached  Willdorf,  near 
Jiilich,  by  train,  and  from  the  12th  of 
August  we  marched  without  a  single  day 
of  rest  except  Aug.  16,  which  we  spent 
in  a   Belgian   village   near   Liege,   until 


today,   when    we    reached 


Those 


have  been  army  marches  such  as  history 
has  never  known. 

The  weather  was  fine,  except  that  a 
broiling  heat  blazed  dovm  upon  us.  The 
regiment    can    point    back    to    several 

days'  marches  of  fifty  kilometers  . 

Everywhere   our   arrival   created    great 
amazement,   in    Louvain   as   well   as    in 


DJEMAL    PASHA 
The   Turkish    Minister  of   Marine,    Who  Shares   with    Enver   Pasha  the 
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Vice  President  of  the  Turkish  Parliament,  Who  Was  Sent  to  Berlin  to  Take 

Back  to  Turkey  Mohammedan  Prisoners  Captured  from  the  Allies. 
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Brussels,    into    which    the    entire    

marched  at  one  time.  At  first  we  were 
taken  for  Englishmen  in  almost  every 
village,  and  we  still  are,  because  the  in- 
habitants cannot  realize  that  we  have 
arrived  so  early.  The  Belgians,  more- 
over, in  the  last  few  days  almost  inva- 
riably set  fire  to  their  own  villages. 

On   Aug.   24   we  first   entered   battle; 
I  led  a  combined  brigade  consisting  of 

»     The   regiment   fought  splendidly, 

and  in  spite  of  the  gigantic  strain  put 
upon  it,  it  is  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
full  of  the  joy  of  battle.  On  that  day 
I  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  sharpest 
rifle  and  artillery  fire.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  almost  daily  skirmishes 
and  continual  long  marches;  the  enemy 
stalks  ahead  of  us  in  seven-league 
boots.     On  Aug.  26  we  put  behind  us  a 


march  of  exactly  twenty-three  hours, 
from  6:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
5:30  the  next  morning.  With  all  that, 
I  was  supposed  to  lead  my  regiment 
across  a  bridge  to  take  a  position  guard- 
ing a  new  bridge  in  course  of  construc- 
tion; but  the  bridge,  as  we  discovered 
in  the  nick  of  time,  was  mined;  twenty 
minutes  later  it  flew  into  the  air. 

After  resting  for  three  hours  in  a  field 
of  stubble,  and  after  we  had  all  eaten 
in  common  with  the  men  in  a  field 
kitchen — as  we  usually  do — we  continued 
marching  till  dark. 

The  spirit  among  our  men  is  excellent. 
Tonight  I  am  to  have  a  real  bed — the 
fourth,  I  believe,  since  the  war  began. 
Today  I  undressed  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  days. 


Letter  of  Paul  Oskar  Hoeeker 


The  German   novelist,    Paul   Oskar  Hiicker  Is  a  Captain  of  the  Landwehr. 


I  WANTED  to  write  to  you  from  the 
village  of  D.,  which  we  captured  by 
storm.  Hundreds  of  Frenchmen, 
upon  the  retreat  of  their  troops, 
preferred  to  flee  to  the  cellars,  where 
they  promptly  transformed  themselves 
into  civilians.  Our  battalion  had  orders 
to  conduct  investigations,  arrest  those 
apparently  liable  to  military  service,  and 
to  take  possession  of  all  arms.  Unex- 
pectedly large  stores  of  ammunition  thus 
fell  into  our  hands.  Among  these  seiz- 
ures were  many  chests  containing  dum- 
dum bullets  and  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  ammunition  factory  where  they  were 
made.  The  cartridges  were  intended 
for  use  in  carabines.  Accordingly,  it 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  question  of 
the  unlawful  use  of  these  missiles,  re- 
pulsive to  the  laws  of  nations,  by  bicycle 
and  scout  corps. 

These    bullets   lay   also   in   a   factory 


package  in  a  writing  desk  next  to  a 
draft  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
which  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  wrote  out  on 
the  first  day  of  mobilization:  He  be- 
queathed his  cash  fortune  of  110,000 
francs,  as  well  as  his  household  furniture 
and  his  two  hunting  dogs,  to  Mme.  Isa- 
belle  H.  The  forsaken  Mme.  Isabelle, 
who  sought  distant  and  clearer  skies 
two  days  before  our  entry  into  the 
village,  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  very  fond  of  animals;  for  out  of  the 
forsaken  house  there  rose  piteously  the 
whimpering  and  whining  of  the  half- 
starved  setters. 

But  what  are  the  thousand  bright 
recollections  of  the  captured  town,  what 
are  all  the  experiences  of  this  campaign, 
compared  to  the  heavy,  heavy  days  of 
fighting  which  our  battalion  had  to  bat- 
tle through  near  L.! 

On    Sunday,    Oct.    4,   the    detachment 
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marched  from  D.  in  the  direction  of  L. 
It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that 
the  enemy  was  attempting  a  movement 
around  our  extreme  right  flank.  Con- 
tinual detrainments  of  French  troops 
were  taking  place  at  L.  A  further  ad- 
vance was  to  be  permitted  to  them  under 
no  conditions.  The  march  toward  L. 
took  place  on  various  roads.  A  cavalry 
division  cleared  the  territory  north  of 
the  city,  and  dispatched,  simultaneously 
with  our  own  advance,  a  company  of 
Jaegers  and  a  company  of  bicycle  men 
against  L. 

At  1  o'clock  we  received  fire.  The 
point  of  our  column  returns  it.  As  ever 
in  small  towns  and  suburbs  the  skill  of 
the  French  is  great  in  street  fighting, 
turning  to  best  advantage  every  pro- 
truding corner  and  extension  of  a  build- 
ing, and  utilizing  every  alley  of  trees  for 
firing  attacks.  Then  the  Frenchman 
clears  these  spaces  quickly  and  hurries 
for  protection  to  the  next  block  of 
houses,  till  he  has  lured  the  foe  far 
enough  forward  to  surprise  him  with  a 
carefully  prepared  fire  from  the  side. 

By  leaps  and  bounds  we  advance  along 
the  broad  road  to  the  heights  of  the  two 
suburbs  F.  and  R.  Here  for  the  first 
time  there  is  a  matching  of  fighting 
forces.  Undoubtedly  the  foe  is  far  su- 
perior to  us  numerically;  and  he  seems 
firmly  determined  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  crowded  out  of  his  excellent  shel- 
tered positions. 

Our  battery  rolls  up,  and  lets  her 
brazen  tongue  speak.  The  infantry 
fight  ceases,  until  the  foremost  build- 
ings are  set  aflame  on  all  three  sides. 
Troop  at  a  time,  the  French  now  take  t'o 
flight,  most  of  them  abandoning  their 
cartridges,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  rattle 
of  exploding  ammunition  on  every  floor 
of  the  buildings. 

But  R.  holds  out,  while  F.,  at  the  right 
of  the  roadway,  and  the  houses  afire  on 
the  road  toward  Lille  itself  are  quickly 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  The  bicycle  patrol, 
which  has  undertaken  a  determined  ad- 
vance to  F.,  meets  no  further  foe. 

But  upon  the  two  companies  engaged 
on  my  right  there  is  poured  a  murderous 
fire    that   presently   exacts   heavy    toll; 


and  in  the  rough  country  hereabout  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  masked  posi- 
tions of  the  sharpshooters  and  machine 
guns.  The  Frenchman  is  an  expert  in 
the  location  of  excellent  hiding  places, 
wire  entanglements,  and  the  like.  He 
even  puts  forth  infinite  efforts  to  make 
his  fortified  positions  extremely  com- 
fortable nests  from  which  he  can  enjoy 
a  view  of  all  the  points  at  which,  in  the 
irregular  lay  of  the  land,  the  enemy  must 
necessarily  halt;  and  thereupon  the 
Frenchman  meets  the  hesitating  column 
of  attack  with  his  concentrated  fire. 

Four  guns  are  nibbling  at  the  edge  of 
the  village  with  their  shells.  Perhaps 
the  machine  guns,  whose  monotonous 
rattle  lashes  our  nerves  to  the  snapping 
point,  may  be  hidden  there  in  the  church 
tower.  But  the  battery  commander  hes- 
itates to  damage  the  house  of  God.  So 
he  leaves  a  gap  there,  and  sweeps  the 
smaller  houses.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
machine  guns  ceases — it  must  have  been 
concealed  in  the  hedge  close  to  the 
church;  the  gun  squad  serving  it  must 
have  been  found  by  the  fire  of  our  gun- 
ners; for  presently  there  is  noticeable  in 
that  quarter  a  foot  race  of  red-trousered 
infantrymen.  In  the  moaning  of  the 
shells  there  mingles  the  rattling  of 
shrapnel.  A  whole  group  tumbles  pell- 
mell;  yonder  one  of  them  dashes  madly 
this  way  and  that,  until  a  new  load 
strikes  him — they  move  like  dolls  in  a 
miniature  theatre;  it  is  hard  to  realize 
at  this  distance  that  human  lives  are  be- 
ing crushed  out  here. 

But  an  hour  later  we  entered  R.  Night 
has  fallen.  Through  the  mighty  gaps  in 
the  gabled  roofs  of  the  houses  of  the 
narrow  street  on  which  we  enter  shines 
the  moon.  Four  men  of  the  bicycle  corps 
stand  silent  at  the  entrance  to  the  vil- 
lage; the  prisoners  in  their  midst,  in- 
fantrymen in  uniform  or  in  rapidly 
donned  civil  garb — the  tell-tale  red  of 
the  trousers  shows  under  the  short  vest 
of  one  of  them.  In  the  streets  lie  curious 
bundles,  the  corpses  of  those  who  have 
fallen  here.  A  wounded  soldier  drags 
wearily  up  to  the  subaltern  office's  post, 
with  hands  raised  above  his  head;  it  is  a 
Frenchman   who   has   thrown   away   his 
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blue  coat,  but  still  wears  his  cap.  The 
steps  of  the  incoming:  battalion  rinf?  out 
on  the  village  pavement.  Otherwise  an 
icy  silence,  night,  and  the  smell  of  blood 
and  burning. 

And  now  horror  creeps  over  us.  We 
greet  Death.    He  greets  us. 

In  R.  scarcely  a  single  house  is  still 
inhabited.  All  have  fled  to  L.  In  the 
street  that  has  been  assigned  to  my  com- 
pany, I  must  have  almost  every  house 
opened  by  force,  in  order  that  the  men, 
worn  out  with  marching  and  fighting, 
may  rest.  Here  and  there,  in  answer  to 
prolonged  knocking,  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants comes  to  the  door.  When  the  shell 
lire  began  they  took  refuge  in  their 
cellars. 

In  the  brightly  tiled  hall  of  a  pretty 
house  that  has  escaped  damage  I  sit 
with  the  gentlemen  for  several  hours 
over  glasses  of  mulled  wine.  We  are 
waiting  for  orders  for  the  next  day. 
The  orders  reach  us  at  1  o'clock  that 
night;  the  detachment  is  to  take  its  stand 
at  7  o'clock  beside  the  church  at  R.,  in 
order  to  continue  the  advance  toward  L. 

But  during  the  hours  of  the  night 
many  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
troops  driven  out  of  R.  have  sent  their 
patrols,  the  black  scouts,  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  suburb  again,  under  cover 
of  darkness;  and  reports  of  our  cavalry 
and  bicycle  men  tell  that  during  the 
night  heavy  detachments  of  troops  sent 
from  the  north  have  reached  L.  They 
talk  of  40,000  to  50,000  men,  chiefly 
newly  enlisted  forces  and  territorials; 
but  Englishmen,  too,  are  said  to  be 
among  them.  Our  assigned  task  does 
not  include  fighting  a  destructive  battle. 
We  are  simply  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
unfold  his  forces,  for  certain  strategic 
reasons  the  nature  of  which,  of  course, 
we  do  not  know.  Accordingly,  our  small 
detachment  must  risk  everything  in  or- 
der to  lure  upon  itself  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  enemy's  troops.  That,  too, 
is  just  what  happened. 

We  take  our  former  positions.  The 
cavalry  division  has  departed,  with  its 
artillery,  its  bicycle  corps,  its  Jaegers, 
and  its  machine  guns.  New  problems  are 
in  store  on  the  right  wing  for  the  brave 


division  which  has  already  distinguished 
itself  throughout  the  entire  campaign. 
We  remain  alone  with  our  battery — the 
third  battalion  of  the  active  regiment 
and  our  provincial  Landwehr  battalion. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  heavy,  heavy,  heavy 
day  of  fighting. 

Patrols  establish  the  fact  that  F.  is 
free  of  the  enemy's  forces.  But  as  we 
enter  the  road  toward  L.  the  French  ma- 
chine guns  at  once  announce  themselves. 
They  sing  and  whistle  and  whirr  above 
our  heads.  After  yesterday's  losses  (half 
a  column  of  the  Fifth  Company  is  still 
busy  burying  our  dead,  laying  our 
wounded  in  automobiles  and  wagons  to 
be  sent  to  the  hospitals)  our  artillery  will 
first  shoot  breaches  in  the  enemy's  lines 
before  we  advance. 

But  at  midday  the  field  artillery  of 
the  Frenchmen  already  replies  to  ours. 
They  must  have  transshipped,  at  night, 
from  their  positions  on  the  canal  to  L., 
in  the  belief  that  mighty  forces  were  be- 
ing assembled  here  for  a  further  tre- 
mendous blow.  The  object  of  our  assign- 
ment would  in  that  case  already  have 
been  for  the  most  part  accomplished. 
But  all  of  us  subordinate  officers — who 
neither  possess  nor  should  possess  an  in- 
sight into  the  strategic  movement — we 
have  but  a  single  desire:  Forward! 

For  a  few  minutes,  after  the  first 
thundering  crash  of  the  French  artillery, 
there  is  deep  silence.  It  seems  as  if 
nature  itself  were  holding  its  breath.  The 
crash  had  fallen  in  the  alley  of  poplars 
along  the  road.  The  roadway  is  strewn 
with  branches  and  twigs.  Just  beside 
the  northern  column  of  our  battery  the 
monstrous  shell  has  buried  itself  in  the 
clay  soil.  A  hail  of  earth-crumbs  has 
rained  upon  us.  We  cannot  note  any  oth- 
er damage.  But  all  the  companies  that 
are  still  in  closed  formation  spread  out 
in  order  to  offer  no  compact  target. 

For  hours,  now,  there  continues  this 
terrible  cannonading  backward  and  for- 
ward, this  dreadful  argument  of  bat- 
teries. Horrible  as  is  the  devastation 
which  such  an  instrument  of  murder  can 
wreak,  you  gradually  grow  accustomed 
to  the  roaring  storm.     And  you  almost 
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smile  because  you  still  lower  your  head 
each  time.  Until  you  remember:  We 
greet  Death,  and  he  greets  us. 

"  Near  the  church  tower  southeast  of 
L.  where  the  railway  bridge  can  be  seen, 
are  hostile  riflemen,  strength  several 
companies." 

Our  cavalry  patrol  disappears  again — 
a  French  machine  gun  fires  at  it  without 
hitting — and  the  battalion  commander 
calls  to  me : 

"  Company  left  across  the  road,  right 
and  left  of  the  farmhouse,  developing  a 
column  on  each  side,  with  wide  intervals 
between!" 

Quickly  the  right  wing  column  darts 
across.  My  Turkish  professor,  the  Chief 
Lieutenant,  manages  it  beautifully.  One 
sharpshooter  always  darts  ahead,  throws 
himself  on  his  belly,  creeps  on;  a  second 
follows.  At  one,  two  kilometers,  scarcely 
a  headpiece  is  visible.  The  left  column 
is  less  successful.  Over  the  heads  of  the 
sharpshooters  there  at  once  whistle 
shells.  They  feel  the  air  pressure;  the 
tremendous  noise  grips  them. 

"  Dodge !  Lie  down !  Forward  only 
one  at  a  time,  with  long  pauses!  You'll 
betray  our  positions,  fellows!" 

And  at  this  moment  there  is  a  clatter- 
ing sound  in  the  air  above.  A  French 
airman ! 

"  An   airman.   Captain.!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  him." 

The  only  thing  that  can  help  us  is  to 
keep  from  looking  up.  Only  the  rows  of 
flesh-colored  oval  faces,  that  immediate- 
ly turn  up  to  greet  each  flight  of  an  air- 
man, permit  the  strength  of  forces  to  be 
estimated  at  such  great  distances. 

Beyond  any  doubt  the  foe  has  over- 
estimated our  strength  tenfold.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  have  put  forth  these 
tremendous  efforts.  His  strength,  in 
such  fortified  positions,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  hold  an  entire  army  corps  in 
check.    And  our  poor  weak  brigade? 

I  lie  on  my  belly,  creeping  forward. 
To  remain  standing  would  be  suicide. 

Sst-sst-teewheet  —  boom-buzz  —  tsha! 
Tacktack-tacktack-tack ! 

It's  a  bad  music.  We  are  being  rained 
upbn  with  iron.  We  hear  it  whistle  past 
our  ears,  we  feel  it  whizz  over  our  hel- 


mets. Our  artillery  covers  us  in  front, 
so  that  we  cannot  fire  at  the  single 
bodies  of  advance  riflemen.  They  are 
drawing  to  the  left  toward  the  entrance 
to  F.  Soon  the  infantry  bullets  are 
striking  close  among  us. 

Nothing  to  be  seen!  Nothing  to  be 
seen! 

"  We  must  advance  further!"  I  shout 
into  the  line  of  sharpshooters.  The  bat- 
talion commander  shouts  it  at  the  same 
time.  He  wouldn't  let  any  one  rob  him 
of  the  honor  of  advancing  in  the  fore- 
most row  of  riflemen.  We  crawl  forward 
on  all  fours.  After  thirty  meters,  halt. 
Still  nothing  to  be  seen.  The  land  rises 
in  front  of  us.  Fifty  meters  further; 
eighty;  a  hundred.  At  last  we  have  a 
clear  view  ahead.     Rifles  are  advanced. 

"  Half  way  to  the  left,  at  the  entrance 
to  F.,   sharpshooters,   stand!" 

A  few  shots  from  our  ranks.  The 
blue  figures  falter,  fall.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  have  betrayed  oux  position. 
And  now  the  hail  begins  anew. 

"  They  all  shoot  too  high !  Aim  well, 
men!    Every  shot  a  bullseye!  " 

My  voice  reaches  only  the  rows  of 
riflemen  nearest  to  me.  The  clatter 
and  crashing  is  tremendous,  but  even 
more  horrible  is  this  singing  and  whiz- 
zing past  of  shells,  especially  when  the 
enemy's  machine  guns  sweep  us. 

"  Are  those  some  of  our  men  ?  "  my 
bugler  beside  me  asks.  "  They're  already 
standing  half  way  down  the  road  back 
of  us!" 

A  shiver  of  horror  creeps  over  us. 
Yes,  they  have  enticed  and  held  us  fast 
in  the  midst  of  their , artillery — and  on 
the  left  their  infantry,  well  protected, 
has  advanced  under  cover  to  our  flank. 
And  now  the  French  machine  gun  pat- 
ters on  our  right,  in  monotonous  rhythm, 
in  this  concert  of  hell. 

Behind  us  there  is  no  longer  a  sign  of 
life.  Our  battery  is  gone;  it  must  have 
shot  away  its  ammunition. 

"  Order  of  the  Brigade  Commander: 
Company  retire  slowly!  "  A  man  at  the 
end  of  our  serried  line  near  the  roadside 
has  called  the  order  to  me.  Tl^e  order 
travels  hy-*word  of  mouth  along  our  line. 
It  is  a  long  time  before  it  reaches  the 
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riflemen  furthest  left.  And  as  soon  as 
the  slightest  movement  is  noticeable  in 
the  beet  fields,  the  deadly  hail  rattles 
down  up3n  us  again. 

My  eyeglass  is  covered  with  sweat 
and  dirt.  I  tear  it  away.  Now,  as  the 
shells  strike,  clouds  of  dirt  fly  into  my 
eyes.  1  close  thtm.  At  my  left,  a  rifle- 
man crawling  along,  nudges  me: 

"The  dogs!"  he  mutters:  "Now 
they've  got  us  in  a  hell  of  a  pinch!  " 

I  can  speak  no  more.  We  go  crawling 
along  another  500  meters.  My  revolver 
bangs  filong  on  the  ground  at  my  left; 
my  fieldglass  at  my  right.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  think  of  the  droll  problem  given 
to  the  officer  at  the  military  examina- 
tion: "  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw 
artillery  unfold  before  you,  infantry  on 
your  left,  and  artillery  against  your 
flank  on  the  right?"  Answer:  "I'd  or- 
der:  Take  off  helmets  and  pray!  " 

Take  off  helmets  and  pray!  Yes, 
there  is  now  no  help  for  it.  Now  it's  a 
case  of  dying  decently  like  gentlemen. 

"  No  running  away,  men!  We're  no 
Frenchmen!  " 

A  minute's  stop  to  take  breath,  at  yon 
hay-rick  on  the  left.  So,  there  they're 
advancing,  in  a  gay  company,  the  blue- 
frocks! 

"  Left,  riflemen,  along  the  church 
yard  wall,  stand!     Rifle  fire!  " 

And  two  groups  are  daring  enough  to 
stand  upright  and  fire,  although  the 
machine  gun  fire  is  sweeping  us  again. 
The  man.  next  to  me  is  loading  his  gun; 
suddenly  he  throws  up  an  arm: 

"  Hell!  That's  pretty  warm!  "  A  bul- 
let has  passed  midway  through  the  cover 
of  his  rifle  barrel. 

"  Go  on!  Slowly!  One  at  a  time!  Don't 
crowd!  " 

On  the  road  we  find  a  man  of  the 
second  column,  pressed  against  a  tree. 

"Where  is  the  battalion?" 

He  points  in  the  direction  of  R. 

"  There  they  are,  still  fighting.  Cap- 
tarn." 

Yes,  there  still  stand  some  riflemen 
in  a  rifle  fight.     An  officer  with  them. 

"  Forward!  "  and  I  point  in  their  di- 
rection. 

But  over  there  the  witches'  caldron  is 


boiling  more  fiercely.  The  machine  guns 
are  nearer  there.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation with  the  leader  of  the  division 
I  order:    "  Retire.    Singly." 

The  narrow  road  through  which  we  re- 
tire is  swept  continually  with  fire.  I 
climb  up  to  the  ridge.  Now  nothing  fur- 
ther matters.  Only  not  to  fall  alive  in 
the  hands  of  those  over  there!  To  die! 
I  stumble  over  a  ridge  in  the  field.  A 
few  moments  of  unconsciousness.  Then 
again  the  tacktack-tacktack  of  the  ma- 
chine guns.  God,  our  Lord,  Thou  art  our 
refuge  forever  and  aye!  I  pray  Thee, 
I  pray  Thee,  let  me  die  an  honest  sol- 
dier's death.  And  not  suffer  long.  Now, 
dear  Lord,  please;  now!  If  only  my  fel- 
lows don't  begin  to  run! 

"  Slowly,  men;  slowly.  Halt  at  the 
brown  stretch  of  field." 

Panting,  we  lie  there.  "  Rifles  in  po- 
sition!   Take  aim!    Fire!  " 

As  soon  as  a  few  shots  have  been  fired, 
there  ensues  a  pause  in  the  firing  over 
there.  We  make  good  use  of  it.  Then, 
"  Down  on  your  bellies  ag^in!  " 

I  cannot  go  further. 

"  Go  ahead  without  me,  boys.  Greet 
my  people  for  me.  God  with  you. 
You've  fought  well.  Damn  you,  fellow, 
run,  I  tell  you!  Down  on  your  faces! 
Take  breath.     Fire!  " 

When,  long  ago,  I  went  to  my  con- 
firmation lesson,  the  Superintendent  once 
said — ah,  what  a  remarkable  man  that 
was ! — "  I  would  like  only  to  take  a  single 
look  at  my  little  garden,  I'm  a  city 
child,  and  have  gro\/n  so  fond  of  the 
flowers,  this  little  bit  of  earth!"— Hui! 
hui!  there  it  whistles  over  our  heads 
again.  I  greet  Death.  And  my  lips 
touch  the  ridge  of  the  field  furrow. 

Of  dust  thou  art;  to  dust  thou  shalt 
return. 

"  Boys,  you're  not  afraid?  Eh?"  And 
I  try  to  laugh. 

"The  apes  over  there!  They  don't 
know  how  to  shoot.  Such  clowns !  They'll 
hit  the   sky!" 

Hui!  hui!  tack-a-tack-tacktack !  Run 
on!  The  patent-leathered  lackeys  can't 
hit  us! 

But  there  lies  one  of  the  other  com- 
pany.   Dead. 
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"Don't  run!    Keep  halting!     Fire!" 

From  the  village  a  hail  of  shapnel. 
From  the  opposite  side,  the  same.  But 
now  nobody  runs  with  lowered  head.  We 
are  now  used  to  the  benediction  of  bul- 
lets.   Further  on,  further  on! 

Of  the  brigade  there's  not  a  trace. 
When  the  artillery  had  shot  away  its  am- 
munition, the  order  was  given :  "  Retire, 
all!"  It  reached  me,  in  front  there  with 
the  rifle  lines,  fully  an  hour  later  than 
the  rest. 

Scattered  stragglers  join  me. 

"  Where  is  our  Chief  Lieutenant?" 

"  Wounded  in  the  neck ;  only  a  glan- 
cing bullet.  Has  returned  slowly  on  an 
artillery  horse.  Midway  among  the 
shrapnels.    Great  fellow." 

Nobody  knows  where  the  point  of  re- 
union is.  I  lead  the  rest  of  the  battalion 
after  the  other  companies.  Night  is  fall- 
ing. Somewhere  a  cavalry  patrol  tells 
us:  They're  to  bivouac  over  there  at  the 
fort. 

We  march  toward  that.  Bicycle  men 
come  to  meet  us.  We  hear  from  them — 
no  one  believed  that  a  single  man  of  us 
could  escape  that  devil's  caldron  alive. 
My  orderly  (Bursche)  comes  riding  to 
meet  me.     His  eyes  are  wet. 

"  My  Captain!    My  Captain!" 

I  must  press  many  hands.  I  warm 
mysislf  at  the  bivouac  fire.  The  Quar- 
termaster has  brought  me  a  half  flask  of 
champagne.      There's  red  wine  for  the 


men  in  the  baggage  division.  It  has 
already  been  mulled.  A  plate  of  rice 
soup.  The  earth-crumb  is  still  sticking  to 
my  lips.  I  swallow  it  down  with  the  first 
draught  of  foaming  wine:  "  I  greet  thee. 
Life!  I  greet  thee,  Earth!"  And  com- 
rades come  up  and  are  glad  to  see  me, 
old  monster,  again. 

Thank  God,  my  company  has  suffered 
only  few  losses!  When  I  order  the 
Sergeant  Major  to  read  the  list,  only  a 
few  are  missing.  But  this  one  or  that 
one  has  been  seen  by  some  one  of  his 
comrades  after  the  fight.  Well,  then 
they  are  only  scattered,  and  will  find 
their  way  back  by  and  by.  The  bat- 
talion in  these  two  days  of  fighting  lost 
thirty-eight  dead  and  sixty-six  wounded. 
That  includes  some  light  wounds  from 
glancing  bullets. 

It  all  lies  behind  me  like  a  confused 
dream.  We  are  bivouacking  in  the  case- 
mates of  the  fort.  I  awake  several 
times  in  terror.  Deep,  deep  silence. 
Only  the  pacing  to  and  fro  of  the  senti- 
nel on  guard.  To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 
He  is  cold. 

I  creep  deeper  into  the  straw.  Poor 
fellow,  the  sentinel.  How  soft  I've  got 
it!  So  warm  here!  I  have  hot  eyes 
and  hot  cheeks,  but  ice-cold  hands. 

I  pity  all  those  who  know  life  and 
death  only  from  books.  War  is  a  great 
teacher.  We  learn  to  love  the  earth. 
And  thus  our  homeland  becomes  so 
sacred  to  us. 


Damp  Humor  of  the  Night  Watch 

« 

From  a  field  postcard  written  by  a  German  soldier  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  and  sent  home  by  one  who  recalled  it  under  similar  circumstances 
in  the  present  one. 


I  guard  this  shed. 

But  who  guards  me? 
Around  my  head 

But  night  I  see. 
This  only  comfort  sweet  is  mine, 

To  soothe  my  graveyard  cough: 
"  This  town  will  pay  a  lovely  fine 

If  some  one  picks  me  off." 


War  Correspondence 


The  Place  of  Tombs 

By  Perceval  Gibbon. 

[Special  Cable  to  The  Nbw  Tobk  Timbb.) 


ZYRDDOW,  Poland,  Received  in  Lon- 
don Jan,  19. — There  is  a  spot 
above  the  river  which  must  not 
be  indicated  too  explicitly,  but 
whose  name  signifies  in  Russian  the  place 
of  tombs.  It  is  thus  christened  by  the 
troops  who  camp  in  a  gre&t  forest  which 
shadows  the  whole  position.  It  is  a  point 
at  which  the  new  German  plan  of  thrust- 
ing toward  the  railway  instead  of  as 
hitherto  toward  the  road  has  produced 
fighting  of  more  than  Homeric  quality. 

The  Russians,  who  never  misjudge  the 
value  of  ground,  were  established  here  in 
well-made  trenches,  with  the  shelter  of 
the  forest  at  their  backs  for  reserves  and 
supports.  Upon  this  iron  front  the  Ger- 
mans spent  themselves  in  fruitless  at- 
tacks, incurring  crippling  losses.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  and  disastrous  fail- 
ure of  these  tactics  that  they  began  a 
different  method  of  approach. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  they  have  a 
large  amount  of  artillery,  and  under  in- 
cessant shell  fire  they  proceeded  to  sap 
their  way  toward  the  Russian  trenches. 
Incidentally  they  expended  shells  enough 
to  last  an  army  through  the  whole  of  a 
small  war,  and  where  formerly  six  acres 
of  trees  projected  from  the  main  forest 
there  are  now  no  trees  at  all. 

The  parapet  of  their  trench  is  only 
thirty-five  paces  from  the  Russian  para- 
pet, and  the  men  crouching  behind  their 
shelter  can  hear  the  voices  of  their  ene- 
mies. None  dare  lift  head  or  hand  to 
even  the  loopholes  on  the  breastworks, 
since  the  worst  shot  in  the  world  can  send 
ballet  after  bullet  through  any  loophole 
at  that  distance.     The  Russians  are  able 


to  throw  hand  grenades,  witk  which  their 
trenches  are  supplied,  clear  into  the  Ger- 
man trenches,  while  the  German  shelling 
has  had  to  cease  since  their  OMm  men  are 
in  equal  danger  from  any  shell  aimed  at 
the  Russian  trenches. 

I  rode  down  through  the  forest  in  an 
effort  to  reach  one  of  the  trenches  two 
nights  ago,  passing  from  the  pale  shine 
of  the  snow  upon  the  bare  fields  to  sheer 
darkness.  I  found  the  staff  established 
in  a  spacious  dugout  some  400  yards  be- 
hind the  actual  first  line.  Here,  as  al- 
ways, was  a  straw-padded,  candle-lit  in- 
terior, with  an  orderly  waiting,  with  tele- 
phone to  ear,  and  all  those  rough-and- 
ready  contrivances  by  which  men  live 
who  have  death  forever  at  their  elbow. 
Here,  too,  their  faces  disguised  by  weeks 
of  beard  and  grimed  with  the  smirch  of 
war,  were  burly  Russian  officers,  those 
adequate  and  quietly  confident  men  who 
are  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  the 
Russian  Army. 

In  all  the  gloom,  where  all  life  was  bal- 
anced on  a  hair,  one  thing  was  steadfast 
and  cordial,  and  that  was  the  unshaken 
assurance  of  these  cheerful,  expert  fight- 
ing men  in  their  power  to  hold  the  Ger- 
mans and  presently  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, to  which  each  one  of  them  looks  for- 
ward, and  advance  at  last  toward  the 
frontier  of  Germany.  None  underesti- 
mates the  enemy.  They  criticise  him  in 
a  spirit  of  absolute  professional  impar- 
tiality, admiring  quite  frankly  the  organ- 
ization and  courage  of  the  German  in- 
fantry, but  condemning  the  artillery  and 
pooh-poohing  the  cavalry. 

Yesterday    morning   the   Germans   re- 
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newed  their  bombardment  of  the  positions 
at  Radziwillow,  where  the  fine  Russian 
trench  is  practically  impregnable,  and 
has  already  cost  them  huge  losses  in  their 
attempts  to  assault  it. 

I  had  an  illustration  of  their  lack  of 
system  in  artillery  fire  while  returning 
along  the  rear  of  this  position.  Their 
shells  sailed  up  across  the  woods  to  the 
south  of  the  railway,  bursting  on  an 
empty  stretch  of  fields  about  a  thousand 
yards  away,  and  turned  seven  or  eight 
hundred  acres  of  virgin  snow  into  an 
inferno  of  smoke  and  torn  earth,  but  no 
single  shell  fell  nearer  than  a  thousand 
yards  to  any  living  soul. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  seen 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fighting  on 
this  front.  The  German  procedure  has 
no  longer  its  old  character  of  desperate 


decision  but  has  become  more  desultory 
and  their  pressure  flickers  up  and  down 
the  line  as  though  in  a  panic  of  effort  to 
find  some  point  at  which  the  defense  is 
weak. 

I  learned  here  from  prisoners  that  the 
Germans  lately  have  been  celebrating 
victories.  Berlin  and  other  cities  are  said 
to  be  gay  with  flags,  and  Gen.  von  Hin- 
denburg  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  national 
hero.  I  can  only  keep  my  eyes  on  the 
small  portion  of  the  long  front  limited  by 
Socahczew  on  the  north  and  Msczonow 
on  the  south,  but  in  regard  to  this  region 
I  can  offer  my  personal  testimony  that 
at  no  point  have  the  Germans  gained  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  success  nor 
made  any  attack  which  has  not  been  im- 
mensely more  costly  in  lives  to  them  than 
to  the  Russians, 


Shelled  Tsing-tao  With  Wireless  Aid 

By    Jefferson    Jones, 

Staff   Correspondent   of   The   Minneapolis   Journal   and   Japan   Advertiser. 
[From  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  24,  1915.] 


TOKIO,  Dec.  15.— Far  out  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  busy  gunners  on  a 
Japanese  battleship  aimed  a  12- 
inch  gun  at  one  of  the  German 
forts  in  Tsing-tao.  Opening  the  breech, 
they  removed  the  smoking  cartridge  case, 
put  in  another  loaded  one,  and  waited  to 
learn  whether  the  projectile  had  scattered 
death  among  the  enemy  or  exploded 
harmlessly  in  soft  earth.  They  were  five 
or  six  miles  from  their  target. 

The  gunners  gazed  toward  the  battle- 
ship's wireless  masts.  Presently  came  a 
sputter  and  crackle  of  electric  sparks. 
An  officer  appeared  in  the  turret  and 
said,  perhaps,  "  Very  good.  Put  some 
more  in  the  same  place,"  or,  "  That  one 
was  fifty  feet  to  the  right  or  sixty  feet 
too  high."  He  had  receives  a  wireless 
message  from  the  shore  telling  exactly 
where  the  shell  had  struck,  probably  for 


the  first  time  since  naval  warfare  began. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Japanese  lines, 
where  a  naval  lookout  had  been  erected, 
I  saw  several  marines  focusing  homed 
telescopes  on  the  besieged  forts.  As  soon 
as  a  shell  landed  one  of  the  men  would 
telephone  the  exact  location  to  the  naval 
wireless  station  at  Sesheco,  which  re- 
layed the  message  to  the  warships. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  siege  was  the 
most  severe  of  the  whole  siege  of  Tsing- 
tao.  Gen.  Johoji  on  the  extreme  left, 
with  Gen.  Barnardiston  of  the  British 
expeditionary  force,  was  pressing  the 
intrenched  Germans  near  Moltke  Fort. 
Early  in  the  morning  Gen.  Johoji  had 
sent  a  detachment  against  the  triangular 
pumping  station  fort,  as  it  was  deemed 
wise  not  to  turn  the  siege  guns*  on  the 
place,  because  the  fort  might  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  supply  of  water  be  cut 
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off  in  the  city  when  the  troops  entered. 
The  detachment  approached  the  fort 
without  any  resistance  from  the  Ger- 
mans, and,  surrounding  it,  discovered 
that  there  was  a  small  garrison,  which 
had  barred  itself  inside.  The  Japanese 
commanded  the  men  to  surrender,  threat- 
ening to  dynamite  the  place.  The  steel 
door  was  opened  and  twenty-three  Ger- 
mans walked  out. 

The  capture  of  this  fort  was  the  key 
for  the  final  attack  of  the  Japanese,  as 
it  left  the  central  fort  and  redoubts  ex- 
posed to  fire. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  fire  became 
extremely  heavy.  The  Germans  seemed 
to  be  making  sharp  resistance  to  the 
Japanese,  lest  they  advance  within  the 
quarter-mile  zone  of  the  redoubt  walls. 
The  Japanese  infantry,  however,  were 
sapping  away,  and  as  dusk  settled  over 
the  field  we  saw  the  bright  flash  of 
bursting  shrapnel  from  the  German  forts. 
It  was  the  first  shrapnel  sent  out  by  the 
Germans  during  the  siege. 

Ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
even  twenty  shrapnel  shells  could  be 
counted  bursting  at  one  time,  all  in  a 
straight  line,  over  the  Japanese  front 
line,  and  then  the  big  German  search- 
lights would  flash  about  the  field.  They 
would  fall  on  fifteen  or  twenty  Japanese 
sappers  on  the  top  of  their  trenches 
placing  sandbags,  and  then  the  flash 
would  disappear. 

Thursday,  Nov.  5,  seemed  only  a  repe- 
tition of  what  we  had  seen  the  day 
before.  All  night  long  the  firing  kept 
up,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  German 
garrison  at  Tsing-tao  was  making  stub- 
born and  gallant  resistance. 

That  night  the  Japanese  forces  ad- 
vanced 200  yards  under  a  heavy  shrapnel 
fire  from  the  Germans.  A  snowstorm, 
followed  by  rain,  had  filled  the  trenches 
with  water  a  foot  deep,  and  it  was  in 
these  that  the  Japanese  and  British 
forces  found  themselves  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  siege. 

Friday,  Nov.  6,  was  a  bitter  morning. 
A  forty-mile  gale  was  blowing  off  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  with  the  thermometer 
at  2  below  zero  it  was  not  any  too  com- 
fortable, even  for  those  of  us  who  were 


fortunate  enough  to  get  near  a  charcoal 
burner. 

Toward  midnight  Gen.  Yamada,  whose 
men  were  intrenched  in  front  of  Forts 
2  and  3,  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
learn  the  condition  of  the  German  gar- 
rison opposing  him.  The  men  approached 
the  redoubt  walls  of  the  forts,  climbed 
ten  feet  to  the  bottom,  and  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  wire  entangle- 
ments twenty  yards  wide  and  running  the 
length  of  the  wall.  No  Germans  were 
seen.  Reinforcements  were  called  for 
while  the  scouts  were  cutting  the  entan- 
glements. At  1  A.  M.,  Nov.  7,  Gen. 
Yamada  with  more  than  300  men  was 
behind  the  redoubt  walls  of  Fort  3. 

In  the  meantime,  heavily  protected  on 
all  sides  by  planks  and  sandbags,  a  de- 
tachment of  200  Germans  with  machine 
guns  was  watching  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Barnardiston's  men,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned to  the  right  of  Gen.  Yamada.  The 
Germans  were  unaware  that  the  Japanese 
had  gained  the  wall,  when  suddenly  a 
sentry  heard  Japanese  voices.  The  sig- 
nal was  given  and  the  Germans  rushed 
from  their  sandbag  houses  into  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  hoping  to  reach  their 
comrades,  stationed  500  yards  back  along 
the  casement  walls.  Some,  perhaps, 
reached  their  destination,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  men  were  shot  down  by  the 
Japanese  infantry. 

The  capture  of  Forts  2  and  3  by  Gen. 
Yamada  was  quickly  reported  to  Gen. 
Horiuchi,  and  within  an  hour  his  men 
had  captured  Forts  4  and  5  with  very  lit- 
tle resistance.  Gen.  Johoji,  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  with  Gen.  Barnardiston  of  the 
British  force,  also  advanced  with  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  positions,  but 
the  Germans  put  up  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance, and  it  was  not  until  6:30  A.  M.  that 
the  attackers  gained  the  coast  fort  and 
Fort  1. 

With  the  capture  of  the  redoubt  fortifi- 
cations there  still  remained  the  moun- 
tainous forts,  litis,  Bismarck,  and  Moltke, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  toward  Tsing- 
tao.  With  detachments  of  engineers  and 
infantrymen,  Gens.  Horiuchi  and  Yamada 
ordered  the  general  attack.  The  men 
rushed  from  their  trenches  for  the  base 
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of  the  forts.     It  was  to  be  a  hand-to-  steep  slopes  leading  to  the  forts.    Rifles 

hand  bayonet  attack.  and  machine  guns  were  resorted  to. 

But  two  guns  on  the  litis  fort  had  al-  The  Japanese,  as  they  charged  up  the 

ready    been   silenced,   the   four   big   28-  slope,  were  mowed  down  by  the  machine 

centimeter  mortars  on  the  same  fort  were  guns,  but  on  they  came  from  all  sides — 

useless  for  use  at  the  base  of  litis,  while  17,000  men  against  3300.     The  German 

the  other  guns  had  been  so  placed  and  garrison  could  not  hold  out,  and  the  white 

sandbagged  at  the  rear  of  the  fort  that  flag  was  hoisted  from  Fort  C,  close  to 

they  could  not  be  quickly  brought  for-  Gov,    Gen.    Meyer    Waldeck's    residence, 

ward  and   utilized  for  work   along  the  The  surrender  came  at  7:05  A.  M. 


THE  BROKEN  ROSE 

(TO  KING  ALBERT) 

By  ANNIE  VIVANTI  CHARTRES. 
[Prom  King  Albert's  Book.] 

SHY,  youthful,  silent — and  misunderstood. 
In    the    white    glare    of    Kinghood    thoa 
didst  stand. 
The  sceptre  in  thy  hand 
Seemed  but  a  flower  the  Fates  had  tossed  to 

thee, 
And  thou  wert  called,  perchance  half  scorn- 
fully, 
Albert  the  Good. 

Today  thou   standest  on  a  blackened   grave. 
Thy  broken  sword  still  lifted  to  the  skies. 
Thy  pure  and  fearless  eyes 
Gaze  into  Death's  grim  visage  unappalled     '^■ 
And    by    the    storm-swept    nations    thou    art 

called 
Albert  the  Brave. 

Tossed  on  a  blood-red  sea  of  rage  and  hate 
The  frenzied  world  rolls  forward  to  its  doom. 
But   high  above  the  gloom 
-Flashes  the  fulgent  beacon  of  thy  fame, 
The  nations  thou  hast  saved  exalt  thy  name — 
Albert  the  Great! 

Albert    the   good,    the  brave,    the   great,    thy 

land 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  a  crushed  and  morient  rose 
Trampled  and  desecrated  by  thy  foes. 
One  day  a  greater  Belgium  will  be  born. 
But    what    of    this    dead    Belgium    wracked 

and   torn? 
What  of  this  rose  flung  out  upon  the  sand? 

Behold !     Afar  where  sky  and  waters  meet 
A  white-robed  Figure  walketh  on  the  sea 
(Peace    goea    before    Him    and    her    face    is 

sweet.) 
As  once  He  trod  the  waves  of  Galilee 
He  comes  again — the  tumult  sinks  to  rest. 
The  stormy  waters  shine  beneath  His  feeL 

He  sees  the  dead  rose  lying  in  the  sand. 
He  lifts  the  dead  rose  in  His  holy  hand 
And  lays  it  at  His  breast. 

O  broken  rose  of  Belgium,  thou  art  blest! 


The  Emden  at   Penang 

Pen  Picture  by  a  Times  Correspondent  of  the  Havoc  She  Wrought 

[From  Ths  New  York  Times  Correspondent  in  Penang. ] 


PENANG,  STRAITS  SETTLE- 
MENTS, Oct.  29.— The  German 
cruiser  Emden  called  here  yes- 
terday and  departed,  leaving 
death  and  destruction  behind  her.  You 
will  doubtless  have  learned  long  before 
this  story  of  her  visit,  carried  by  the 
slow  mails  of  the  Far  East,  is  read  in  the 
United  States  some  account  of  the  Em- 
den's  raid,  but  the  cable  can  hardly  carry 
a  detailed  picture  of  the  destruction 
wrought  in  a  brief  hour  or  so  yesterday 
in  this  busy  harbor,  and  it  seems  worth 
while  to  describe  for  you  how  this  sud- 
den vision  of  war  burst  on  Penang. 

For  those  who  do  not  know,  the  City 
of  Penang  lies  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  just  below  the 
Siamese  border.  It  is  the  shipping  point 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  where  65 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  tin  is  produced, 
as  well  as  a  great  amount  of  rubber  and 
copra.  With  a  population  of  246,000,  it 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  gives 
every  indication  of  soon  becoming  one  of 
the  largest  ports  m  the  Far  East. 

The  thing  that  makes  this  city  a  point 
of  importance  in  the  present  war  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  last  port  of  call  for 
ships  going  from  China  and  Japan  to 
Colombo  and  Europe.  As  a  result,  it  has 
been  made  more  or  less  of  a  naval  base 
by  the  English  Government.  Large 
stores  of  Admiralty  coal  have  been  col- 
lected and  all  vessels  have  been  com- 
manded to  stop  here  for  orders  before 
crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  was  probably  with  the  idea  of  crip- 
pling this  base,  from  which  her  pursuers 
were  radiating,  that  the  Emden  made  her 
raid  here.  Had  she  found  it  temporarily 
undefended  she  could  at  one  blow  seri- 
ously   have    embarrassed    the    EngHsh 


cruisers  patrolling  these  waters  and  at 
the  same  time  cause  a  terrific  loss  to 
English  commerce  by  sinking  the  many 
merchantmen  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

It  was  early  on  Wednesday  morning 
that  the  Emden,  with  a  dummy  fourth 
funnel  and  flying  the  British  ensign,  in 
some  inexplicable  fashion  sneaked  past 
the  French  torpedo  boat  Mosquet,  which 
was  on  patrol  duty  outside,  and  entered 
the  outer  harbor  of  Penang.  Across  the 
channel  leading  to  the  inner  harbor  lay 
the  Russian  cruiser  Jemtchug.  Inside 
were  the  French  torpedo  boats  Fronde 
and  Pistolet  and  the  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer D'Iberville.  The  torpedo  boats 
lay  beside  the  long  Government  wharf, 
while  the  D'Iberville  rode  at  anchor  be- 
tween two  tramp  steamers. 

At  full  speed  the  Emden  steamed 
straight  for  the  Jemtchug  and  the  inner 
harbor.  In  the  semi-darkness  of  the  early 
morning  the  Russian  took  her  for  the 
British  cruiser  Yarmouth,  which  had 
been  in  and  out  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  previous  week  and  did  not  even 
"  query  "  her.  Suddenly,  when  less  than 
400  yards  away,  the  Emden  emptied  her 
bow  guns  into  the  Jemtchug  and  came 
on  at  a  terrific  pace,  with  all  the  guns 
she  could  bring  to  bear  in  action.  When 
she  had  come  within  250  yards  she 
changed  her  course  slightly,  and  as  she 
passed  the  Jemtchug  poured  two  broad- 
sides into  her,  as  well  as  a  torpedo, 
which  entered  the  engine  room  but  did 
comparatively  little  damage. 

The  Russian  cruiser  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  and  was  badly  crip- 
pled before  she  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening. The  fact  that  her  Captain  was 
spending  the  night  ashore  and  that  there 
was  no  one  on  board  who  seemed  capable 
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of  acting  energetically  completed  the  de- 
moralization. She  was  defeated  before 
the  battle  began.  However,  her  men  fi- 
nally manned  the  light  guns  and  brought 
them  into  action. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emden  was  well 
inside  the  inner  harbor  and  among  the 
shipping.  She  saw  the  French  torpedo 
boats  there,  and  apparently  realized  at 
once  that  unless  she  could  get  out  before 
they  joined  in  the  action  her  fate  was 
sealed.  At  such  close  quarters  (the 
range  was  never  more  than  450  yards) 
their  torpedoes  would  have  proved  deadly. 
Accordingly,  she  turned  sharply  and 
made  for  the  Jemtchug  once  more. 

All  the  time  she  had  been  in  the  har- 
bor the  Russian  had  been  bombarding 
her  with  shrapnel,  but,  owing  to  the 
notoriously  bad  marksmanship  pre- 
valent in  the  Czar's  navy,  had  suc- 
ceeded for  the  most  part  only 
in  peppering  every  merchant  ship 
within  range.  As  the  Emden  neared 
the  Jemtchug  again  both  ships  were 
actually  spitting  fire.  The  range  was 
practically  point-blank.  Less  than  150 
yards  away  the  Emden  passed  the  Rus- 
sian, and  as  she  did  so  torpedoed  her 
amidships,  striking  the  magazine.  There 
was  a  tremendous  detonation,  paling  into 
insignificance  by  its  volume  all  the  pre- 
vious din;  a  heavy  black  column  of  smoke 
arose  and  the  Jemtchug  sank  in  less  than 
ten  seconds,  while  the  Emden  steamed 
behind  the  point  to  safety. 

No  sooner  had  she  done  so,  however, 
than  she  sighted  the  torpedo  boat  Mos- 
quet,  which  had  heard  the  firing  and  was 
coming  in  at  top  speed.  The  Emden 
immediately  opened  up  on  her,  thereby 
causing  her  to  turn  around  in  an  en- 
deavor to  escape.  It  was  too  late.  After 
a  running  fight  of  twenty  minutes  the 
Mosquet  seemed  to  be  hit  by  three  shells 
simultaneously  and  sank  very  rapidly. 
The  German  had  got  a  second  victim. 

It  was  here  that  the  chivalrous  brav- 
ery of  the  Emden's  Captain,  which  has 
been  many  times  in  evidence  throughout 
her  meteoric  career,  was  again  shown.  If 
the  French  boats  were  coming  out,  every 
moment  was  of  priceless  value  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  utterly  disregarding  this, 


he  stopped,  lowered  boats,  and  picked  up 
the  survivors  from  the  Mosquet  before 
steaming  on  his  way. 

The  English  here  now  say  of  him,  ad- 
miringly, "  He  played  the  game." 

Meantime,  boats  of  all  descriptions  had 
started  toward  the  place  where  the  Rus- 
sian cruiser  had  last  been  seen.  The  water 
was  covered  with  debris  of  all  sorts,  to 
which  the  survivors  were  clinging.  They 
presented  a  horrible  sight  when  they 
were  landed  on  Victoria  Pier,  which  the 
ambulance  corps  of  the  Sikh  garrison 
turned  into  a  temporary  hospital.  Al- 
most all  of  them  had  wounds  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Many  were  covered  with 
them.  Their  blood-stained  and,  for  the 
most  part,  naked  bodies  were  enough  to 
send  shivers  through  even  the  most  cold- 
blooded person.  It  was  a  sight  I  shall 
not  forget  for  many  a  day.  Out  of  a 
crew  of  334  men  142  were  picked  up 
wounded.  Only  94  were  found  practically 
untouched.  Ninety-eight  were  "  miss- 
ing." It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  of 
the  crew  of  the  78  of  the  Mosquet  were 
rescued  by  the  Emden. 

So  much  of  the  story  I  am  able  to 
write  from  personal  observation  and  in- 
vestigation. Here,  however,  is  an  account 
of  what  occurred  from  an  officer  who 
saw  it  all  from  closer  range  and  more 
intimate  conditions,  for  he  was  on  the 
French  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Pistolet. 
I  tell  his  story  exactly  as  he  told  it  to  me: 

"  The  Captain  of  the  Pistolet  had  in- 
vited Capt.  T.  and  myself  to  have  a 
game  of  bridge  whist  on  board.  His  ship 
was  lying  alongside  the  Government 
wharf,  just  inside  the  inner  harbor.  The 
game  proved  a  most  interesting  one  and 
time  flew  by  unnoticed.  Finally,  just 
before  1  A.  M.,  it  came  to  a  close,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  going  home  at 
that  hour  of  the  morning  would  mean  a 
rikisha  ride  of  over  two  miles,  the  Cap- 
tain stretched  a  point  and  invited  us  to 
remain  on  board,  which  we  did.  Little 
did  we  know  what  our  decision  was  to 
mean  to  us. 

"At  5:25  the  next  morning,  just  as 
day  was  breaking,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
deafening  crash,  followed  by  two  others 
in  rapid  succession.    Without  waiting  for 
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more,  I  pulled  my  ducks  over  my  paja- 
mas and  hurried  on  deck.  Right  before 
us,  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor, 
lay  the  Russian  cruiser  Jemtchug.  Steam- 
ing toward  her  at  full  speed  came  the 
German  cruiser  Emden,  her  bow  guns 
belching  forth  vast  clouds  of  smoke, 
through  which  the  flash  of  the  guns  could 
just  be  distinguished.  She  was  less  than 
half  a  mile  away.  After  what  seemed 
to  me  an  interminable  delay,  the  sur- 
prised Jemtchug  started  to  reply  with  her 
small  guns,  and  the  din  grew  greater  and 
greater. 

"  As  the  Emden  came  on  she  swerved 
slightly  out  of  her  course  and  steamed 
down  the  far  side  of  the  channel,  thus 
bringing  her  broadside  guns  to  bear  on 
the  Jemtchug,  which  by  this  time  was 
literally  spitting  fire.  The  range  now 
was  less  than  300  yards,  and  the  execu- 
tion being  done  must  have  been  terrible. 
We  noticed,  however,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  Russian  shells  were  '  car- 
rying over.' 

"  The  Emden  now  changed  her  course 
again,  to  the  right,  and  disappeared  be- 
hind a  group  of  several  tramp  steamers 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  turn  around  with- 
out unduly  exposing  herself.  While  she 
was  doing  this  the  firing  diminished 
greatly,  owing  to  the  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  either,  I  imagine,  wantonly  to 
damage  harmless  merchant  vessels.  No 
sooner  had  she  started  on  her  way  out 
of  the  harbor,  however,  than  the  din 
arose  once  more. 

"  Just  at  this  time  the  French  torpedo 
boat  Fronde  dropped  back  from  her  po- 
sition alongside  us  and  started  in  to  take 
part  in  the  melee  with  a  machine  gun. 
This  caused  the  Emden  to  devote  part  of 
her  time  to  us,  and  we  were  made  the 
objective  of  a  severe  machine-gun  fire 
which,  owing  to  our  position  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  pier  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
light  was  very  poor,  did  little  or  no 
damage.  Nevertheless,  it  was  rather  dis- 
concerting to  hear  the  rattle  of  lead  on 
the  corrugated  iron  sheds  behind  us. 

"  By  this  time  the  Emden  must  have 
realized  that  at  such  close  quarters  she 
was  subject  to  the  danger  of  a  torpedo 
attack,   (although  as   a  matter  of  fact 


no  effort  seemed  to  have  been  made 
along  these  lines,)  and  she  accordingly 
started  up  the  north  channel  toward  the 
outer  harbor  at  full  speed,  firing  broad- 
side after  broadside  at  the  Jemtchug, 
now  badly  crippled. 

"  Suddenly,  as  the  two  cruisers  were 
abreast  and  no  more  than  150  yards 
from  one  another,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  The  Jemtchug  heaved  up 
amidships,  there  was  another  detona- 
tion even  louder  than  the  first,  and  she 
sank  before  I  could  realize  what  had 
happened.  All  that  remained  was  a 
large  pillar  of  smoke  to  mark  the  spot 
where  she  had  been.  A  German  torpedo 
had  found  its  mark,  and  the  Emden 
sailed  around  the  point  without  firing 
another  shot. 

"  By  this  time — less  than  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  first  shot  had  been  fired 
— the  Pistolet  had  cast  off  and  we  start- 
ed across  the  harbor  toward  the  place 
where  we  had  last  seen  the  Jemtchug, 
with  the  Fronde  close  behind  us.  It  was 
slow  work,  as  we  had  very  little  steam. 

"  As  we  neared  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster I  received  my  first  impression  of 
the  horror  of  modern  naval  warfare. 
The  water  was  strewn  with  wreckage, 
amid  which  heads  were  popping  up  and 
down  like  corks  in  a  lily  pond.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  alive  with  men. 
They  were  everywhere,  hanging  on  to 
pieces  of  wood,  clutching  life  preservers, 
clinging  to  debris  of  all  kinds. 

"  When  we  reached  them  we  immedi- 
ately started  in  getting  them  aboard  by 
means  of  boats,  ropes  looped  at  the  end, 
by  hand,  and  in  any  way  possible.  They 
were  indeed  a  most  terrible  sight. 
Most  of  them  were  wounded,  and  those 
that  were  were  bleeding  profusely. 
Practically  none  were  wearing  more  than 
a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a  considerable 
number  did  not  even  have  that.  A  few 
were  frightfully  lacerated,  and  we  re- 
covered one  man  who  had  had  his  leg 
blown  off  belcw  the  knee — he  died  five 
minutes  after  we  got  him  on  board.  It 
was  like  living  a  frightful  nightmare. 
Everywhere  you  turned  you  met  a 
groaning,  greasy  mass  of  humanity. 

"  Discipline  was  thrown  aside  and 
Captain   and   men  alike   toiled   in   their 
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efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
Jemtchug's  survivors.  My  partner  at 
bridge  the  previous  night,  the  doctor, 
asked  my  assistance,  and  together  we 
went  from  man  to  man  doing  what 
emergency  work  we  could.  My  pajama- 
decked  costume  was  rapidly  covered 
with  blood.  It  was  a  case  of  everybody 
helping  everybody  else. 

"  Finally,  when  numerous  launches  of 
all  sizes  and  makes  had  put  out  to  re- 
lieve us,  we  returned  to  the  Victoria 
jetty,  which  the  ambulance  corps  of  the 
Sikh  garrison,  aided  by  volunteers  and 
local  doctors,  had  turned  into  a  tem- 
porary hospital.  Here  were  removed 
what  remained  of  the  Jemtchug. 

"  While  the  last  few  men  were  taken 
off  the  Pistolet,  another  cannonading 
was  heard.  I  hurried  ashore,  with  no 
feeling  of  regret,  I  might  say,  and  took  a 
rikisha  to  the  outer  sea  wall  to  see  what- 
ever fighting  was  going  on.  The  ships 
were  so  far  away  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  with  the  naked  eye  exactly  what  was 
going  on.  We  could  see  the  little  tor- 
pedo boat  Mosquet  trying  to  get  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Emden's  guns  while 
the  shells  were  throwing  up  water  all 
around  her.  The  chase  had  kept  on  for 
twenty  minutes,  I  should  say,  when  we 
saw  the  little  craft  sink  by  the  bow. 
The  Emden  lowered  boats  to  pick  up  any 
possible  survivors,  but,  from  the  short 
time  they  were  down,  I  imagine  most  of 
the  crew  were  lost. 

"  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  little 
idea  in  the  foregoing  of  the  frightful  en- 
counter I  have  witnessed.  It  seemed 
like  a  nightmare  afterward,  although 
while  it  was  actually  going  on  you  felt 
as  if  you  were  looking  at  a  sham  battle. 
Even  when  the  bullets  started  in  to  rat- 
tle on  the  iron -covered  sheds  above  our 
heads  there  was  nothing  terrifying  about 
it.  After  the  effect  of  the  first  few 
shots  had  worn  off  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
watching  a  play.  That  quiet,  staid  Pe- 
nang  with  her  shaded  streets  and  sam- 
pan covered  harbor  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  naval  engagement  such  as  I  wit- 
nessed today  is  almost  unbelievable.  Yet 
the  sordid  aftereffects  are  before  our 
eyes. 

"  Only   the   masterly   manoeuvring   of 


that  gentleman  of  the  German  fleet — the        _ 
Captain   of   the    Emden — prevented   the       ■ 
city  from  being  the  scene  of  a  terrible         ■ 
carnage.     His   refusal  to   sink   unarmed 
vessels  while  the  crews  were  on  board, 
his     refraining     from     bombarding     the 
town,  his  stopping  to  pick  up  the  crew 
of  the  Mosquet,  although  every  minute 
was  valuable  to  him,  at  once  made  hira 
*  that    gentleman,    the    Captain    of    the 
Emden.'    On  all  sides  you  heard  '  I  hope 
they  sink  the   Emden,  but  it  will  be  a 
shame  if  any  of  her  crew  are  lost.' 

"  While  steaming  away  from  Penang 
he  met  the  tramp  Glen.  Instead  of  cap- 
turing her,  he  sent  her  into  Penang  with 
the  message:  *  I  tried  not  to  hit  the 
town.  If  I  did  so,  I  am  very  sorry,  in- 
deed.' Well,  he  '  played  the  game,'  and 
he  has  made  me,  for  one,  feel  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  much-talked-of 
German  *  atrocities '  are  true,  except 
where  the  exigencies  of  war  have  made 
them  unavoidable." 

Here  you  have  the  story  of  an  engage- 
ment which  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
demonstration  that,  even  under  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  naval  warfare,  it  is 
possible  for  two  ships  of  almost  equal 
armament  to  fight  by  daylight  at  almost 
point-blank  range  without  resulting  in 
the  disabling  of  both.  A  sight  similar 
to  that  witnessed  yesterday  would  be 
considered  by  most  naval  critics  as  im- 
possible, or,  rather,  suicidal. 

The  sad,  or,  rather,  disgraceful,  part 
of  the  story  has  yet  to  be  told.  It  was 
true  that  the  Jemtchug  was  caught  un- 
prepared. Her  Captain  was  spending 
the  night  ashore,  her  decks  were  not 
cleared,  she  was  slow  to  get  into  action, 
and  when  she  did  so  her  marksmanship 
was  poor.  All  this  could  hardly  be  ex- 
cused, but  it  becomes  insignificant  when 
we  consider  the  case  of  the  French  tor- 
pedo boats  and  the  D'Iberville,  whose 
help  the  Jemtchug  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Here  they  lay  in  a  harbor  with  fully  ten 
minutes'  warning  that  a  hostile  ship  was 
approaching,  yet  they  allowed  that  ship 
to  enter  the  harbor,  steam  around  it, 
turn,  and  make  her  escape  without  so 
much  as  firing  a  shot,  when,  if  they  had 
gone  into  acticm,  the  Emden  could  hard- 
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ly  have  escaped.     The  range  was  every- 
thing they  could  have  desired. 

What  was  the  matter?  Why  did  they 
remain  silent?  The  answer  is  this:  Al- 
though it  was  a  time  of  war,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  officers  of  these  ships 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  ashore  over 
night.  Not  one  of  the  ships  had  steam 
up.  Their  decks  were  not  even  cleared 
for  action.  Yet,  even  taking  this  into 
consideration,  it  is  inexplicable  that, 
when  two  or  three  torpedoes  from  any 
one  of  them  would  have  saved  the  day, 
none  was  fired.  The  ships  need  not 
have  moved  an  inch  to  have  done  so.  The 
range  was  ridiculously  short — less  than 
200   yards   at  one  time.     But   surprise, 


lack    of   discipline,   and    general    ineffi- 
ciency seemed  to  hold  them  paralyzed. 

The  prevailing  opinion  here  is  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  draw  the  Emden's 
fire  on  themselves — although  one  did 
use  her  machine  gun  toward  the  end  of 
the  engagement.  Whatever  is  said,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  French  Navy  yesterday 
sustained  a  blow  to  its  efficiency  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  wipe  out.  Theirs 
was  a  "  masterly  inaction "  caused  by 
something  which  they  do  not  attempt 
themselves  to  define.  Both  army  and 
navy  commanders  here  are  one  in  their 
contemptuous  condemnation  of  such  a 
spectacle. 


The   Belgian   Soldier 

[From     The  London  Times,  Oct.  17.  1014.    By  its  Special  Correspondent  lately  in  Antwerp.] 


BEFORE  it  fades  I  would  like  to  re- 
cord my  impression  of  the  Bel- 
gian soldier  as  I  have  seen  him 
day  after  day  through  the  two 
months  ending  with  the  fall  of  Antwerp. 
I  have  seen  him  on  every  kind  of  duty 
and  off,  on  the  roads,  in  cabarets,  in 
camp  and  barrack,  on  the  march,  in 
trenches,  fighting  from  behind  all  sorts 
of  cover  or  from  none,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, on  bicycles,  mounted  proudly  on 
his  auto-mitrailleuse,  or  running  behind 
his  gun-team  of  dogs,  each  dog  pulling 
and  barking  as  if  it  would  tear  the  whole 
German  Army  to  pieces.  I  have  seen  him 
wounded  on  battlefields,  by  the  roadside, 
and  in  hospitals;  I  have  seen  him,  in  the 
later  days  at  Antwerp,  brought  back 
from  the  forts  and  from  those  terrible 
advanced  trenches  unwounded,  but  from 
sheer  exhaustion  in  almost  more  serious 
plight  than  any  of  his  comrades  whom 
the  shells  had  hit.  And  I  have  seen  him 
dead. 

As  a  result  there  has  grown  up  in  me 
an  extraordinary  affection  for  him. 
Greater  even  than  my  admiration  of  his 


careless  courage  is  my  liking  for  the 
man.  For  all  his  manhood  he  has  so 
much  of  the  child  in  him;  he  is  such  a 
chatterbox  and  so  full  of  laughter,  and 
never  are  his  laugh  and  badinage  so 
quick  as  when  he  has  the  sternest  work 
on  hand.  Unshaven,  mud-bespattered, 
hungry,  so  tired  that  he  can  hardly  walk 
or  lift  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  he  will 
bear  himself  with  a  gallant  gayety 
which,  I  think,  is  quite  his  own  and  is  al- 
together fascinating. 

As  time  goes  on  perhaps  it  will  be 
the  faces  of  the  dead  and  wounded  that 
will  live  most  clearly  in  the  memory,  but 
at  present  the  pictures  of  the  Belgian 
soldier  which  stand  out  sharpest  are  less 
lugubrious  and  more  commonplace. 

I  walked  one  day  back  toward  Ant- 
werp, along  that  awful  road  which  ran 
by  Contich  and  Waerloos  to  Waelhem. 
Daily  along  that  road  the  German  shells 
fell  nearer  to  the  city,  so  that  whenever 
one  went  out  to  the  place  that  he  had 
visited  yesterday  he  was  likely  to  find 
himself  disagreeably  surprised.  One  day 
I  found  myself,  (I  would  not  have  been 
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there  hud  I  known  it,)  perhaps  a  mile 
inside  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
A  Red  Cross  car  had  dropped  me  and 
picked  up  wounded  men  instead,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk 
back  along  the  road. 

Along  the  road  from  the  foremost 
trenches  came  a  dozen  Belgian  soldiers, 
just  relieved  after  twenty-four  hours  of 
what  it  is  difficult  to  describe  otherwise 
than  as  hell.  Muddied  from  head  to  heel, 
they  could  hardly  drag  their  feet  along, 
and,  glad  of  any  company,  I  fell  in  and 
walked  with  the  last  straggler  of  the 
little  band,  while  the  sharpnel  with  its 
long-drawn  scream  —  whew-ew-ew-ew- 
bang! — broke  on  either  side  of  us. 

At  every  whew-ew-ew-ew  which  came 
too  near  I  dived  for  cover.  If  there  was 
no  friendly  wall  or  vehicle  or  tree  trunk 
at  hand  the  ditch  beside  the  road  was 
always  there.  And  every  time  I  dived 
my  companion  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  shook  with  laughter — not 
unkindly,  but  in  the  utmost  friendliness 
and  good  humor — waiting  till  I  rejoined 
him  and  we  resumed  our  walk. 

A  little  man,  shockingly  bedraggled, 
worn  out  almost  to  the  point  of  collapse, 
utterly  indifferent  to  his  own  danger, 
and  taking  a  huge,  childlike  delight  in 
my  care  for  my  personal  safety,  the  pic- 
ture of  him  as  he  stood  and  laughed  all 


alone  in  the  bare  road  amid  the  bursting 
shells  seems  to  me  curiously  typical  of 
the  whole  Belgian  Army. 

Another  picture  also — a  composite 
photograph — I  shall  never  forget.  It  is 
the  same  man — sometimes  Talonde,  some- 
times dark,  but  always  the  same  smallish 
man — as,  on  picket  duty,  he  stops  you 
to  examine  your  papers.  He  does  not 
understand  the  papers  in  the  least.  The 
British  passport  begins  with  the  words, 
"  We,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  Baronet  of 
the  United  Kingdom  *  *  *  "  Sternly 
he  wrinkles  his  brow  over  the  formid- 
able document,  earnestly  trying  to  do  his 
duty.  At  last,  "  Votre  nom,  Edouard 
Gra-ee?  "  he  asks.  You  explain  that  you 
wish  that  it  was  and  call  attention  to 
the  place  where  your  own  insignificant 
name  is  mentioned  lower  down.  To  his 
immense  relief  he  has  mastered  the  cen- 
tral fact,  namely,  that  you  are  English. 
And  his  face  lights  up  with  the  smile 
which  one  has  come  to  know  so  well;  a 
smile  of  real  pleasure  and  good-will. 

Sometimes  he  speaks  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  with  what  pride  he  uses  it! 
"All  ri'!  "  "  Good  night!  "  "How  do?  " 
And  you  go  on  into  the  night  feeling 
that  you  are  leaving  a  friend  behind 
whom  you  would  like  to  stop  and  talk  to. 
And  he,  you  know,  has  been  cheered  in 
his  lonely  duty  by  the  mere  contact  with 
an  ally. 


THE  HEROIC  LANGUAGE 

By  ALICE  MEYNELL. 
[From  King  Albert's  Book.] 

WHEN    our    now    living    languages    are 
"  dead," 
Which      in      the     classes      shall     be 
treasured? 
"Which  will  the  masters  teach? 
Kepler's,    and   Shakespeare's,   and   thy  word, 

thy  phrase, 
Thy  grammar,  thou  heroic,  for  all  days, 
O  little  Flemish  speech! 


Cheerful   Spirits   in  Trench   Inferno 

(Special  Cable  to  Thr  Nbw  Yoik  Timm.] 


NORTHERN  FRANCE,  Dec.  20, 
(Dispatch  to  The  London  Daily 
News.) — This  week — a  week  of 
many  significant  things  —  has 
ended  in  the  wildest  whirl  of  weather  im- 
aginable. The  rains  have  been  terrific, 
blinding,  tropical  in  their  almost  cease- 
less roar  and  fury.  Surely  only  madmen 
or  fiends  would  fight  in  such  an  elemen- 
tal maelstrom.  We  may  be  both,  and 
perhaps  we  are,  now  that  the  whole 
world  is  topsy-turvy;  for  we  are  going 
savagely  on  at  this  dread  business,  half 
blind  and  wholly  desperate.  If  the 
furious  .iky  were  to  rain  red-hot  pitch- 
forks the  contending  armies  would  still 
be  undismayed  and  would  crawl,  if  not 
f  Jy,  at  one  another's  throats. 

But  there  is  no  romance  in  trench 
fighting;  it  is  sickening,  demoralizing. 
Ask  any  soldier  who  has  been  at  it  for 
a  time.  He  will  pour  a  few  plain  truths 
into  your  shocked  ear.  Down  at  the 
railroad  terminal  today  I  met  some  of 
them — a  queer  mixture.  There  was  a 
batch  of  German  prisoners;  there  was 
a  squad  of  wounded  Belgians,  and  there 
were  four  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed  Brit- 
ish soldiers  from  the  Seventh  Division — 
a  Sergeant  and  three  men.  They  were 
all  so  plastered  over  with  dirt  that  it 
was  difficult  to  sort  out  their  nationality. 

What  struck  me  most  was  their  abso- 
lute and  undisguised  cheerfulness.  I 
have  lively  recollection  of  the  first  Ger- 
man prisoners  I  saw  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  They  were  in  a  gray  funk, 
which  is  several  degrees  more  sheer  than 
a  blue  funk.  They  absolutely  believed 
that  the  next  moment  or  two  would  be 
their  last  on  this  woeful  earth  and  that 
they  would  be  shot  out  of  hand. 

The  young  Prussians  I  met  today  said 
that  they  had  been  having  a  very  thin 
time  recently;  that  their  food  was  bad, 
and    getting    worse    and    more    scanty 


every  day;  that  pneumonia  and  rheuma- 
tism were  rife  in  their  trenches,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dreaded  typhoid,  and  that 
they  were  tremendously  glad  to  be  out 
of  it  all.  They  understood  that  they 
were  going  to  England.  Anyway,  they 
hoped  so  fervently. 

The  Belgian  soldiers  were  all  slightly 
wounded,  mostly  in  the  legs  and  arms. 
The  mud  and  slime  of  the  trenches  north 
of  Fumes  had  not  yet  dried  upon  their 
sodden  clothes.  They  were  cold  and  be- 
numbed and  desperately  hungary,  for 
their  train  had  been  held  up  for  hours 
while  certain  private  and  confidential 
military  scene  changing  was  going  on. 
In  spite  of  the  pain  their  hurriedly 
dressed  v/ounds  were  giving  them  they, 
too,  were  cherful. 

"We  are  in  great  heart,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  for  we  are  moving  on  surely  and 
certainly.  This  week  something  new  has 
come  to  us.  The  knell  of  retreat  no 
longer  sounds  in  our  hearts;  the  tocsin 
rings  there  instead.  We  are  marching 
on;  we  are  driving  the  barbarians  back. 
Every  inch  of  our  motherland  regained 
is  sweet  and  precious  to  us.  Three  days 
ago  I  saw  our  King.  He  was  as  muddy 
and  stained.  Monsieur,  as  I  am  now.  An 
officer  who  was  with  him  wanted  to  re- 
move the  mud  from  his  clothes.  '  But 
no,'  said  the  King,  'let  it  stay.  If  my 
own  land  clings  thus  to  me,  let  it  stay; 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,'  and  he 
laughed  as  he  passed  on.  We  all  cheered 
him,  and  he  laughed  the  more,  showing 
a  shining  face  and  bidding  us  take  heart, 
as  a  brighter  day  was  dawning. 

"  So  we  went  into  the  fight  that  even- 
ing, afraid  of  nothing.  In  rain  and  mist 
we  charged  a  small  village  with  a  mighty 
shoirt.  Though  our  numbers  were  small 
we  charged.  We  ytcrt  beaten  back,  and 
then    we   charg«c|   again.      My   bayonet 
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broke  off  short  in  the  breast  of  a  huge 
German,  and  then  in  the  dark  and  mist 
a  great  crowd  swept  over  us  as  we  both 
went  down.  I  came  to  in  the  dawn.  Our 
men  were  singing  the  chant  of  victory. 
The  gray  enemy  had  gone.  The  village, 
smoking  and  shattered,  was  ours.  Our 
guns  were  rattling  up  the  street  to  take 
another  and  stronger  position. 

"A  small  victory,  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  sweet  for  that.  Alas!  I  could 
not  follow,  and  they  brought  me  on  here. 
The  fortunes  of  war  were  hard." 


He  raised  himself  painfully.  The  big 
Sergeant  from  the  lost  legion,  coming 
along  at  the  moment,  picked  him  up  like 
a  baby,  hoisted  him  on  his  shoulders,  and 
bore  him  along  through  mud  to  the  clear- 
ing house  beyond  the  station  yard. 

"  Lucky  chap,"  said  the  Sergeant. 
"  He  is  going  to  have  a  warm,  snug 
Christmas  in  a  snug,  warm  hospital;  and 
here's  me  only  lorst  in  this  bloomin' 
swamp,  an'  got  to  report  for  duty  some- 
where in  the  mornin' — Lord  knows 
where!  "  he  grinned  ruefully  at  me. 


King  George's   Visit  to  the  Troops 


[From  The  London  Times,   Dec.  8,   1914.] 


An  officer  in  the  Indian  Expeditionary 
Force  sends  the  following  description  of 
an  episode  in  the  King's  visit  to  the 
front: 

A  RED-LETTER  day  indeed  — for 
the  King  turned  up  here  at 
10:45  this  morning  and  stayed 
quite  a  long  time,  inspecting  de- 
tachments of  the  Indian  Army  Corps. 
He  only  crossed  from  England  last  night 
I  believe,  stayed  with  the  General  for 
breakfast,  and  saw  us  all  before  lunch, 
going  on  to  the  next  army  corps.  It  was 
quite  the  most  informal  show  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  strolled  up  and  down  the 
ranks  chatting  with  all  and  sundry.  He 
asked  two  of  our  native  officers  how 
long  they  had  been  in  the  regiment,  the 
General  interpreting. 

The  secret  of  his  visit  was  well  kept. 
Last  night  after  dinner  the  Adjutant 
hiked  over  from  Headquarters  and  said 

he  and  I  and  had  been  chosen  by 

lot  from  the  officers,  with  thirty-three 
men  from  each  of  the  three  squadrons 
here,  to  represent  the  regiment  at  an 
inspection  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Well,  we  went  off  this  morning,  and 
found  similar  detachments  from  all  the 
corps  not  in  the  trenches.    It  was  a  dull 


morning  and  the  mud  was  avvrf ul,  and 
just  before  his  Majesty  was  due  a  Ger- 
man aeroplane  appeared  heading 
straight  for  us.  Our  guns  opened  fire  on 
it  and  it  made  off  north,  but  it  added 
excitement.  Otherwise  it  was  a  quiet 
morning  and  hardly  any  firing  from  the 
.trenches.  The  King  and  Sir  James  ar- 
rived in  the  first  car,  then  the  Prince 
of  Wales  driving  his  own  car,  and  a 
crowd  of  staff  officers.  The  two  divis- 
ional staffs  were  presented,  and  then 
they  started  walking  down  the  lines. 
My  new  horse  is  a  real  good  'un,  but 
can't  stand  "Present  arms!  "  under  his 
nose,  and  he  nearly  backed  into  his 
Majesty  as  he  came  up  from  behind. 

The  Leicesters  were  in  front  of  us. 
They  had  only  come  up  out  of  the 
trenches  at  midnight  and  were  in  a 
lovely  state  of  mud  and  unshavedness. 
The  King  simply  reveled  in  them.  He 
stopped  and  chatted  to  quite  every  one 
man  in  three;  wanted  to  know  all  about 
trench  fighting,  and  didn't  seem  to  mind 
a  bit  their  being  covered  with  mud  and 
unshaved  for  days.  The  Prince  was  just 
as  interested.  He  wandered  abjout  at 
will,  paying  no  attention  to  his  father, 
and  chatting  with  all  and  sundry.  One 
man  was  wearing  a  pair  of  German  boots 
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which  interested  the  King  very  much. 
He  spent  quite  twenty  minutes  with  the 
Leicesters,  and  they  deserved  it.  They 
have  dont  splendidly  all  through. 

After  that  he  gave  two  V.  C.s  to  gun- 
ners who  had  won  them  very  early  in 
the  war,  and  then  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  moving  on  be  began  strolling  up 
and  down  the  line  again,  asking  all  sorts 
of  questions  and  noticing  everything.  At 
last  they  got  him  into  his  car  to  move 
on  to  the  next  army  corps.  The  General 
came  back  to  give  us  his  message.  It 
was  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  all 
he  had  seen  and  heard;  that  he  wanted 
the  troops  to  know  that  both  he  and  the 
Queen  always  kept  them  in  their 
thoughts,  and  that  he  meant  to  see  all 
of  them  again,  with  his  own  eye,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over.  The  General  gave 
it  out  very  well,  (he  is  fluent  in  Hindu- 
stani,) and  it  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  men. 

It  was  altogether  a  wonderful  visit, 
so  quiet  and  informal  and  businesslike; 
no  apparent  precautions  or  rehearsal; 
the  King  tramping  about  in  the  mud  as 
though  he  were  partridge  shooting,  while 
the  Prince  wandered  about  as  he  listed. 
My  interpreter,  a  French-Canadian,  was 
amazed. 

A  member  of  the  London  Scottish 
lurites : 

IN  THE  TRENCHES,  Nov.  11. 

This  is  our  third  day  in  the  trenches. 
We  have  not  had  an  attack  yet,  though 
there  has  been  hard  fighting  on  our 
immediate  right  and  left.  We  are  fairly 
safe  here  behind  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments, and  this  would  be  an  easy  job 
if  one  could  get  used  to  the  row  and  the 
watching  through  the  night,  which  is 
rather  nerve-racking.  This  trench  is  in 
a  bonnie  fir  wood,  just  like  bonnie  Scot- 
land, but  the  shell  fire  has  damaged 
nearly  all  the  trees.  Today,  being  windy, 
they  are  falling  in  all  directions.  We 
have  not  had  a  hot  meal  since  we  came 
here.  We  are  not  allowed  to  build  fires, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  hot. 
We  have  lost  our  blankets  again  in  the 
meantime.    I  am  just  going  to  have  my 


lunch  of  "  bully "  and  bread  and  plain 
water. 

Nov.  18. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  rough  time 
lately.  Last  night  was  the  first  for  ten 
days  that  I  have  had  a  roof  over  my 
head.  The  weather  has  been  atrocious — 
pouring  rain  and  driving,  cutting  snow — 
but  it  did  not  get  through  my  overcoat, 
which  is  richly  caked  with  mud.  We 
have  had  a  fortnight's  fighting  and  have 
marched  back  now  from  the  firing  line 
for  a  short  rest  to  refit.  It  meant  two 
days'  marching  through  roads  and  fields 
ankle  deep  in  clinging,  porridgy  mud, 
but  we  were  all  glad  enough  to  put  up 
with  any  hardship  so  long  as  we  got 
away  from  the  strain  of  flying  shells  and 
bullets.  In  the  trenches  we  lost  some 
more  of  our  men,  but  not  many.  I  just 
wish  you  could  see  our  battalion  now; 
what  a  change  from  the  crowd  that  used 
to  march  through  London.  Every  man, 
almost,  has  a  beard,  and  you  could  not 
imagine  the  dirty,  bedraggled  crowd  we 
are.  The  strain  of  watching  through 
the  night  in  the  trenches  is  pretty  awful. 
The  nights  were  pitch  black,  and  the 
rain  came  pouring  down,  making  the 
trenches  an  awful  mess.  One  chap  gave 
a  loud  cry  in  his  sleep.  Thinking  it  came 
from  the  wood  in  front,  I  blazed  away. 
We  sent  a  burial  party  out  in  front  of 
us  one  morning.  There  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  Germans  lying  there,  with 
thousands  further  on.  All  we  could  do 
was  just  to  cover  them  with  earth.  It 
was  a  horrible  sight,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  you  folks  at  home  to  realize  any- 
thing of  the  awfulness  of  this  war.  This 
awful  pace  surely  cannot  last  long.  But 
despite  all  the  discomfort,  I  would  not 
have  liked  to  miss  the  chance  of  doing 
my  part  here. 

Nov.  20. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  us  yester- 
day. We  are  billeted  in  a  cafe,  and  he 
came  in  rubbing  his  hands  with  the  cold. 
He  looked  jolly  well,  and  has  a  fine, 
healthy,  clear  complexion.  We  have  been 
living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  lately.  Yes- 
terday was  just  like  Christmas  Day. 
We  were  inundated  with  parcels  from 
home,  and  the  room  is  one  litter  of  all 
sorts  of  comforts,  and  any  amount  of 
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sweets,  shortbread,  cake,  &c.  I  cannot 
recollect  two  such  happy  days  as  these 
have  been.  You  can  have  no  idea  how 
all  these  luxuries  are  appreciated  after 
living  on  "  bully  "  and  biscuits.  We  have 
a  perfect  avalanche  of  cigarettes  and  to- 
bacco. We  had  a  bit  of  a  panic  this 
morning,  as  we  were  under  orders  to 
move  at  any  moment,  but  by  good  luck 
it  did  not  come  off,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  few  more  days'  rest.  Our 
last  week  in  the  trenches  was  a  picnic 
compared  with  our  first  experience.  This 
is  a  grand,  free  life,  a  sight  better  than 
mooching  around  the  city.  I'm  just 
going  to  have  a  tot  of  rum  now  and 
turn  in — it  warms  the  cockles  of  one's 
heart  and  makes  one  sleep  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle. 

Nov.  29. 
I  never  felt  so  fit  in  my  life  and  never 


had  such  a  good  time  before.  This  is 
simply  a  splendid  life,  and  I  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  I  did  not  miss  my  chance 
of  being  here.  We  were  inspected  today 
by  Sir  John  French,  who  is  tremendously 
pleased  with  us.  Rumor  has  it  that  wc 
are  still  to  be  here  a  few  days,  which  is 
giving  us  a  fine  long  rest.  Then  we 
may  be  wanted  again.  One  of  our  fel- 
lows has  just  gone  past  the  window  with 
a  huge  sack  on  his  back.  It  is  most 
laughable  to  see  immaculate  city  chaps 
out  here  doing  all  sorts  of  "  orra  "  jobs. 
We  have  been  served  out  with  fur  coats, 
no  less;  what  on  earth  will  they  give  us 
next,  I  wonder?  We  are  still  living  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  and  are  a  most  happy 
family.  We  have  a  march  every  morn- 
ing, which  in  this  fine  cold  weather  is 
delightful. 


French   Amenities 


[From  The  London  Times,  Dec.   18,  1914.] 


An  officer  in  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  writes: 

FIGURE  to  yourself  (as  Wells  says, 
isn't  it?)  a  country  of  flat 
plowed  field,  pollard  willows 
and  deep  muddy  ditches.  Then 
we  come  along,  and  in  military  parlance 
"dig  ourselves  in."  That  is,  with  the 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  hundreds  of  Tom- 
mies working  by  night  deep  narrow 
trenches  five  feet  deep  and  at  least  with 
the  earth  thrown  up  another  two  and  a 
half  feet  as  a  bank  on  top.  These  trenches 
are  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  and 
curl  and  twist  about  in  a  maddening 
manner  to  make  them  safer  from  shell- 
fire.  Little  caves  are  scooped  in  the  walls 
of  the  trenches,  where  the  men  live  about 
four  to  a  hole,  and  slightly  bigger  dug- 
outs where  two  officers  live.  All  the  soil 
is  clay,  stickier  and  greasier  than  one 
could  believe  possible.  It's  like  almost 
solid  paint,  and  the  least  rain  makes  the 


sides  of  the  trenches  slimy,  and  the  bot- 
tom a  perfect  sea  of  mud — pulls  the 
heels  off  your  boots  almost.  One  feels 
like  Gulliver  walking  along  a  Liliputian 
town  all  the  time.  The  front  line  of 
trenches — the  firing  line — have  scien- 
tific loopholes  and  look-out  places  in 
them  for  seeing  and  firing  from,  and  a 
dropping  fire  goes  on  from  both  sides 
all  day  long,  but  is  very  harmless. 

Dec.  3,  1914. — I  was  just  starting  for 
my  daily  constitutional  "on  top"  when  the 
enemy  began  their  bombarding,  nearly 
one  and  a  half  hours  earlier  than  usual, 
so  I  will  postpone  my  little  walk  and  fin- 
ish this  instead.  Yesterday  we  had  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded,  the  first 
casualties  for  over  a  week.  The  story  of 
one  of  the  wounded  is  worth  telling  to 
show  you  the  ^luck  of  these  mefi.  He 
told  me  he  noticed  some  new  digging 
going  on  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  in 
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front  of  his  firing  post.  One  can  see  the 
spadefuls  of  earth  coming:  up  from  be- 
low the  (ground  level  when  new  trenches 
are  being  dug.  Although  this  was  in 
broad  daylight,  our  man  thought  he 
would  go  and  see  what  the  Germans  were 
up  to,  so  he  hops  over  the  side  of  his 
trench  and  runs  forward  thirty  yards  to 
a  ditch  and  crawls  along  it  some  hundred 
yards  or  so.  He  then  spots  a  large  shell- 
hole  in  the  field  on  one  side  of  the  ditch, 
so  doubles  off  and  gets  into  that  and  has 
a  good  look  around.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  point  of  view,  he  sprints  to  a  line  of 
willows  nearer  still  to  the  enemy — within 
250  yards  of  them  indeed — and  proceeds 
to  climb  up  one  of  them.  While  doing  this 
he  gets  shot  through  the  shoulder.  He 
told  me  he  thought  he  had  ricked  his  arm 
at  first,  as  it  felt  numb  and  useless. 
Meanwhile  a  great  pal  of  his  in  the  regi- 
ment, hearing  that  he  had  gone  out  like 
this,  hops  over  the  parapet  and  sets  off 
to  look  for  him,  and  comes  up  just  as  he 
get^  hit.  The  second  man  upbraids  the 
first  roundly  for  being  a  fool,  carries  his 
rifle  for  him,  and  brings  him  back.  All 
this  is  done  quite  in  the  day's  work  and 
"  sub  rosa,"  as  they  would  get  punished 
for  leaving  the  trench  like  that  in  the 
daytime  if  it  was  spotted.  The  pluck  of 
these  men  is  perfectly  extraordinary,  and 
the  placid  way  life  goes  on  under  the 
risk  of  being  sniped  or  shelled  any  mo- 
ment is,  until  one  gets  used  to  seeing  it, 
quite  past  belief.  I  must  say  the  officers 
set  the  men  a  magnificent  example. 

A  young  officer  attached,  to  the  York- 
shire Light  Infantry  writes  on  Dec.  6: 

One  wonders  when  one  sees  a  German 
face  to  face,  is  this  really  one  of  those 
devils  who  wrought  such  devastation — 
for  devastation  they  have  surely  wrought. 
You  cah  hardly  believe  it,  for  he  seems 
much  the  same  as  other  soldiers.  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  none  of  that  in- 
sensate hatred  that  one  hears  about,  out 
here.  We  are  out  to  kill,  and  kill  we  do, 
at  any  and  every  opportunity.  But, 
when  all  is  done  and  the  battle  is  over, 
the  splendid  universal  "  soldier  spirit " 
comes  over  all  the  men,  and  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  Kipling  must  have 


been  in  the  firing  line  when  he  wrote 
that  "  East  is  East  and  West  is  West " 
thing.  Just  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
I  mean,  the  other  night  four  German 
snipers  were  shot  on  our  wire.  The  next 
night  our  men  went  out  and  brought  one 
in  who  was  near  and  getatable  and  buried 
him.  They  did  it  with  just  the  same 
reverence  and  sadness  as  they  do  to  our 
own  dear  fellows.  I  went  to  look  at  the 
grave  the  next  morning,  and  one  of  the 
most  uncouth-looking  men  in  my  com- 
pany had  placed  a  cross  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  and  had  written  on  it: 

Here  lies  a  German, 
We   don't    know  his   name. 
He  died  bravely  fighting 
For  his  Fatherland. 

And  under  that,  "got  mit  uns,"  (sic,)  that 
being  the  highest  effort  of  all  the  men 
at  German.  Not  bad  for  a  bloodthirsty 
Briton,  eh  ?   Really,  that  shows  the  spirit. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  living 
who,  when  first  interviewing  an  11-inch 
howitzer  shell,  is  not  pink  with  funk. 
After  the  first  ten,  one  gets  quite  used 
to  them,  but  really,  they  are  terrible! 
They  hit  a  house.  You  can  see  the  great 
shell — a  black  streak — just  before  it 
strikes,  then,  before  you  hear  the  ex- 
plosion, the  whole  house  simply  lifts  up 
into  the  air,  apparently  quite  silently; 
then  you  hear  the  roar,  and  the  whole 
earth  shakes.  In  the  place  where  the 
house  was  there  is  a  huge  fountain-spout 
of  what  looks  like  pink  fluff.  It  is  the 
pulverized  bricks.  Then  a  monstrous 
shoot  of  black  smoke  towering  up  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  and,  finally,  there  is 
a  curious  willow-like  formation,  and  then 
— you  duck,  as  huge  pieces  of  shell,  and 
house,  and  earth,  and  haystack  tumble 
over  your  head.  And  yet,  do  you  know, 
it  is  really  remarkable  how  little  damage 
they  do  against  earth  trenches.  With  a 
whole  morning's  shelling,  not  a  single 
man  of  my  company  was  killed,  although 
not  a  single  shell  missed  what  it  had 
aimed  at  by  more  than  fifty  yards.  That 
makes  all  the  difference,  that  fifty  yards. 
If  you  only  keep  your  head  down,  you 
are  as  safe  as  houses;  exactly,  you  will 
remark,  "  as  safe  as  houses." 


The  Things  the  Wounded  Talk  About 

[A  British  Surgeon,  in  The  London  Times,  Dec.  22  1914.] 


IF  you  would  realize  fully  what  the 
war,  as  an  event  in  the  procession 
of  events,  means  you  must  come  to 
France  and  visit  a  military  hos- 
pital. You  must  make  this  visit  not  as 
a  sightseer,  nor  yet  in  the  spirit  of  a 
philanthropist,  but  only  as  a  friend.  You 
must  come  prepared  to  listen  to  stories 
that  have  no  relation  to  war  and  the 
affairs  of  war — most  soldiers,  I  think, 
are  reluctant  to  speak  of  the  things  they 
have  seen — to  stories  that  concern  home 
ties  and  the  doings,  real  and  conjectured, 
of  children — queer,  sentimental  stories 
woven  around  old  ideas  like  the  Christ- 
mas idea  and  the  idea  of  home. 

They  will  fill  you  with  wonder  at  fir.st, 
those  unwarlike  tales,  because  they  be- 
long to  the  truly  unexpected,  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  prepared.  It 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe 
the  first  effect  of  them  as  startling.  They 
kill  so  many  illusions  and  they  discredit 
so  many  beliefs.  War,  rendered  thus 
the  background  of  life,  assumes  a  new 
proportion  and  a  new  meaning.  Or, 
rather,  it  becomes  vague  and  meaning- 
less, like  a  darkness. 

A  few  days  ago  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
a  wounded  sapper — a  reservist — and 
heard  the  story  of  life  in  a  signal-box 
on  a  branch  line  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. The  man  was  dying.  I  think  he 
knew  it.  But  the  zest  of  his  everyday 
life  was  still  strong  in  him.  He  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which,  on  leaving 
the  army  originally,  he  had  obtained  his 
post  on  thjs  railway.  He  told  me  that 
there  wfere  three  trains  each  way  in  the 
day,  and  mentioned  that  on  Winter 
nights  the  last  train  was  frequently  very 
^te.  This  meant  a  late  supper,  but  his 
wife  saw  to  it  that  everything  was  kept 
hot.  Sometimes  his  wife  came  to  the 
box  to  meet  him  if  it  was  a  dry  night. 


In  the  next  bed  there  was  a  young 
Scotsman  from  a  Highland  district  which 
I  know  very  well.  We  were  friends  so 
soon  as  he  learned  that  I  knew  his  home. 
He  was  a  roadman,  and  we  talked  of  his 
roads  and  the  changes  which  had  been 
wrought  in  them  of  late  years  by  motor 
traffic.  He  recalled  a  great  storm,  dur- 
ing which  the  sea  wall  around  a  certain 
harbor  was  washed  away  and  the  high- 
way rendered  impassable.  Then,  rather 
diffidently,  he  confessed  that  he  had  lost 
a  foot  and  would  be  handicapped  in  his 
work — "at  Ypres." 

At  the  far  end  of  the  ward  there  was 
a  German  who  spoke  a  little  En^jlish. 
He  was  a  married  man  and  came  from 
Saxony.  His  wife  and  children,  he  said, 
would  miss  him  at  Christmas.  We  spoke 
a  long  time  on  the  subject  of  Christmas. 
I  suppose  by  all  the  orthodox  canons  that 
this  German  should  have  told  me  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  a  prisoner  or  else 
should  have  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  German  Army  would  speedily  carry 
everything  before  it  to  victory.  But 
somehow  he  forgot  to  say  these  things 
and  I  forgot  to  ask  him  about  them. 
These  things  seemed  far  away  in  the 
quiet  ward,  even — and  for  this  I  beg  for- 
giveness— grotesque    and    uninteresting. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  return  to  the 
young  Scot  and  to  ask  him  if  he  regret- 
ted the  decision  which  had  led  to  his  be- 
ing maimed  for  life.  He  shook  his  head. 
"No,  because  I've  had  a  good  home.  A 
man  with  a  good  home  should  fight  for 
it."  He  added  that  his  father  had  ad- 
vised him  very  strongly  to  enlist. 

By  the  touchstone  of  the  men  it  has 
broken  this  war  is  judged,  and  the  mak- 
ers of  this  war.  And  more  than  ruined 
villages  and  desecrated  churjhes  these 
soldiers  pronounce  condemnation.  They, 
who  have  given  so  much,  are,  in  a  sense, 
without    joy    and    without    enthusiasm; 
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rather  they  shun  recollection.  There  is 
no  zest  in  the  killing  of  men.  Their 
thoughts,  especially  at  this  season,  are 
directed  away  from  the  dull,  mechanic 
force    which    labors    against    its    bonds 


across  Europe,  and  dwell  in  the  homes  it 
has  threatened.  The  war  is  revealed  as 
a  thing  gross  and  dull-witted,  a  crime 
even  against  the  ancient,  chivalrous 
spirit  of  war. 


Three   Dying   Foes   Made   Friends 

[From  The  Hartford  Courant,  Jan.   14,   lOLI.] 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Courant: 

I  have  read  nothing  more  tender  and 
moving  than  the  subjoined  letter  found 
by  a  Red  Cross  agent  at  the  side  of  a 
dead  officer  and  forwarded  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  writer 
was  a  French  cavalry  officer  engaged  to 
a  young  American  girl  in  Paris.  It  was 
written  as  he  lay  dying  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  a  cavalry  charge.  Let  it  speak 
for  itself.  E.  P.  P. 

THERE  are  two  other  men  lying 
near  me,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  hope  for  them  either. 
One  is  an  officer  of  a  Scottish 
regiment  and  the  other  a  private  in  the 
Uhlans.  They  were  struck  down  after 
me,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  found 
them  bending  over  me,  rendering  first 
aid. 

The  Britisher  was  pouring  water  down 
my  throat  from  his  flask,  while  the  Ger- 
man was  endeavoring  to  stanch  my 
wound  with  an  antiseptic  preparation 
served  out  to  them  by  their  medical 
corps.  The  Highlander  had  one  of  his 
legs  .shattered,  and  the  German  had  sev- 
eral pieces  of  shrapnel  buried  in  his 
side. 

In  spite  of  their  own  sufferings  they 
were  trying  to  help  me,  and  when  I  was 
fully  conscious  again  the  German  gave 


us  a  morphia  injection  and  took  one 
himself.  His  medical  corps  had  also 
provided  him  with  the  injection  and  the 
needle,  together  with  printed  instruc- 
tions for  its  use. 

After  the  injection,  feeling  wonder- 
fully at  ease,  we  spoke  of  the  lives  we 
had  lived  before  the  war.  We  all  spoke 
English,  and  we  talked  of  the  women 
we  had  left  at  home.  Both  the  German 
and  the  Britisher  had  only  been  married 
a  year.     *     *     * 

I  wondered,  and  I  supposed  the  others 
did,  why  we  had  fought  each  other  at 
all.  I  looked  at  the  Highlander,  who 
was  falling  to  sleep,  exhausted,  and  in 
spite  of  his  drawn  face  and  mud-stained 
uniform,  he  looked  the  embodiment  of 
freedom.  Then  I  thought  of  the  Tri- 
color of  France  and  all  that  France  had 
done  for  liberty.  Then  I  watched  the 
German,  who  had  ceased  to  speak.  He 
had  taken  a  Prayer  Book  from  his  knap- 
sack and  was  trying  to  read  a  service 
for  soldiers  wounded  in  battle. 

And  *  *  *  while  I  watched  him, 
I  realized  what  we  were  fighting  for. 

*  *  *  He  was  dying  in  vain,  while 
the  Britisher  and  myself,  by  our  deaths, 
would  probably  contribute  something  to- 
ward the  cause  of  civilization  and  peace. 

[The  letter  ends  with  a  reference  to 
the  failing  light  and  the  roar  of  guns.] 


Chronology  of  the  War 

Showing  Progress  of  Campaigns  on  All  Fronts  and  Collateral  Events 
from  Jan.  7  to  and  Including  Jan.  31,  1915 

CAMPAIGN  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

[Continued  from  the  Last  Number.] 


Jan.  8 — Germans  are  trying  to  carry  the 
Russian  lines  near  Bolinow  by  the  use  of 
steel  shields  to  protect  riflemen. 

Jan.  9 — Germans  renew  offensive  from  di- 
rection of  Mlawa;  fighting  on  the  Rawka 
and  in  the  north;  Russians  enter  Tran- 
sylvania ;  Austrians  meet  delays  near  Nlda 
River. 

Jan.  11 — Russians  are  strengthening  their 
lines. 

Jan.  12 — Russians  are  pressing  the  Austrians 
near  the  Nida ;  Austrians  are  fleeing  from 
Bukowina. 

Jan.  13 — Russians  occupy  several  villages  in 
the  Masurian  Lake  region  and  threaten 
Mlawa  ;  Austrians  state  that  Russians  lost 
heavily  in  Przemysl  siege. 

Jan.  14 — Russians  push  north  from  Warsaw ; 
Germans  retake  several  positions  on  Bzura 
River;  it  is  reported  that  Germans  are 
short  of  supplies. 

Jan.  15 — New  Russian  army  marches  north 
in  Poland ;  Germans  near  Mlawa  are  in 
peril ;  von  Hindenburg  declared  in 
danger. 

Jan.  IG — Austrians  bring  up  heavy  artillery 
to  hold  the  Donajec  River ;  Germans  are 
on  way  to  Budapest. 

Jan.  17 — Russians  take  Klrlibaba  Pass  and 
progress  along  right  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula ;  Germans  pushed  back  on  Plock. 

Jan.  IS — Germans  occupy  Kielce ;  Russians 
fall  back  to  Radom ;  Russian  capture  of 
Kirlibaba  Pass  flanks  Austrians ;  Ger- 
mans  out  of  Plock. 

Jan.  20 — Russians  drive  Austrians  back  In 
Hungary   and    march   on   Jacobeni. 

Jan.  21 — Russians  renew  offensive  against 
Mlawa ;  Austrians  rout  Russians  from  in- 
trenchments  on   Donajec  River. 

Jan.  22 — New  Russian  army  nears  Prussia; 
invasion  of  Hungary  halted ;  Russian  ad- 
vance is  causing  alarm  in  Budapest. 

Jan.  23 — Germans  are  massing  In  Hungary ; 
Russians  advance  In  the  north. 

Jan.   24 — Russians  checked   in   Transylvania. 


Jan.  25 — Armies  are  deadlocked  In  Central 
Poland ;  Austrians  declare  that  Transyl- 
vania is  safe ;  fierce  fighting  in  Buko- 
wina; Russians  forced  from  trenches 
south  of  Tarnow. 

Jan.  27 — Austrians  report  the  recapture  of 
Uzsok  Pass ;  Russians  seize  Pilkalen ; 
ten  army  corps  are  gathered  in  Southern 
Hungary,  with  many  Germans  in  them, 

Jan.  28 — Great  struggle  for  the  Carpathians 
is  opening;  Austro-German  forces  advance 
on  eighty-mile  front. 

Jan.  29 — Russian  wings  advance  In  East 
Prussia  and  the  Carpathians ;  Russians 
close  in  on  Insterburg ;  Tilsit  surrounded. 

Jan.  30 — Russians  cut  railway  between  Me- 
mel   and   Tilsit,   and   enter  Hungary. 

Jan.    31 — Russians   gain   in    Carpathians. 

CAMPAIGN   IN  WESTERN   EUROPE. 

Jan.  8 — Allies  gain  north  of  Soissons,  near 
Rheims,  and  in  Alsace ;  French  Alpine 
troops  use  skis  in  gaining  an  advantage 
in   Alsace. 

Jan.  9 — Germans  retake  Steinbach  and  Burn- 
haupt;  French  take  Perthes  and  gain 
near    Soupir. 

Jan.  10 — French  cut  German  railway  lines 
to  prevent  reserves  from  coming  to  the 
relief  of  Altkirch. 

Jan.  11 — Allies,  attacking  from  Perthes,  are 
trying  to  cut  German  rail  communica- 
tions. 

Jan.  12 — French  attempt  offensive  near  Sois- 
sons and  Perthes ;  they  are  checked  in 
Alsace ;  British  forces  at  the  front  are 
steadily  increasing  in   number. 

Jan.  13 — Germans,  reinforced,  win  victory 
at  Soissons,  forcing  French  to  abandon 
five  miles  of  trenches  and  to  cross  the 
Aisne,  leaving  guns  and  wounded ;  heights 
of  Vregny  are  won  in  this  fight  by  the 
Germans  under  the  eyes  of  thj  Kaiser; 
Germans  take  3,150  prisoners  and  four- 
teen guns  in  two  days'   fighting. 

Jan.  15 — French  are  calm  over  the  Soissons 
defeat ;    British   gain  near  La  Bass6e. 
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Jan.  17 — Allies  take  trenches  In  Belgium ; 
deadlock  at  I.A  Baas^e ;  Allies  closing  on 
Ulle. 

Jan.  18 — Pierce  flghtlnr  at  La  Bolsselle: 
both  aides  are  'claiming  success  at  Tracy- 
le-Val. 

Jan.  W — French  advance  in  attempt  to  cut 
off  St.    Mihiel. 

Jan.  20 — French  are  nearer  Mets;  British 
take   Freylinghuysen. 

Jan.  21 — Germans  repulsed  In  Ardennes 
woods  by  French  and  Belgians ;  French 
retake  trenches  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lor- 
ette;  Germans  retake  Le  Pretre  woods; 
It  is  learned  that  the  Soissons  battle  was 
won  by  von  Kluck's  veterans,  and  that 
the  Germans  granted  a  half-hour  truce 
while   French    Red   Cross   aided   wounded. 

Jan.  22 — Fierce  fighting  in  Hartmanns-Wei- 
ler  region. 

Jan.  23 — Germans  renew  activity  near  Ypres 
and  bombard  left  wing  of  Allies ;  fight- 
ing In  Argonne  region. 

Jan.  24 — Germans  are  bombarding  Flanders 
towns :  Allies  leave  St.  Georges. 

Jan.  23 — Kaiser  sends  Prince  Eltel  Frledrich 
to  capture  Thann  and  direct  fighting  in 
Alsace;  French  gain  toward  Altklrch  and 
destroy  bridges  over  the  Meuse  at  St. 
Mihiel ;  Germans  forced  to  abandon  Dix- 
mude   trenches  because   of  floods. 

Jan.  2ti — Another  battle  on  at  La  Bass4e: 
Germans  gain  ground  by  vigorous  offen- 
sive   near    Craonne    and    in    Alsace. 

Jan.  27 — Germans  attack  between  La  Bass^e 
and  Bethune,  this  being  the  Kaiser's 
birthday;  the  French  claim  that  the  Ger- 
man loss  is  20,000;  indecisive  fighting 
near  Ypres. 

Jan.  2H — French  defeated  at  Craonne;  Ger- 
mans make  gains  in  the  Vosges  and  Upper 
Alsace. 

Jan.  2!» — Germans  checked  in  two  attempts 
to  cross  the  Aisne;  they  drain  the  Yser 
flood  area. 

Jan.   .10 — Germans   win  in   the   Argonne. 

Jan.  81 — Kaiser  directs  German  assault  on 
I.A  Bass^e;  zouaves  and  Indians  win  the 
Great    Dune   west    of    Lombaertzyde. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  AFRICA. 
Jan.  9 — French  win   In  Kamerun. 
Jan.    15 — British    take    Swakopmund. 

CAMPAIGN    IN    ASIA    MINOR    AND 
EGYPT. 

Jan.  J) — Turks  hasten  construction  of  railway 
lines  across  Sinai   peninsula. 

Jan.  10 — Turks  are  marching  on  Egypt ;  re- 
serve Turkish  army,  trying  to  save  Er- 
zerum,    repulsed    at    frontier. 

Jan.  12 — Erzerum  road  is  being  fought  for ; 
Noury    Bey   captured    by    Russians. 

Jan.  l.*} — Turks  occupy  Tabriz  and  report 
Arab  victory  over  British  troops  on  the 
lower  Tigris. 


Jan.  14 — Armenian  refugees  cross  Russian 
frontier ;  Turkish  Invasion  of  Persia  con- 
tinues. 

Jan.  15 — Turka  advance  In  Persia. 

Jan.  17 — Turkish  corps  cut  to  pieces  In  the 
Caucasus. 

Jan.  IR — Turkish  soldiers  are  being  frozen 
to  death. 

Jan.  21 — Turks  are  pushing  plans  for  a  stra- 
tegic railway   to   the    Egyptian   frontier. 

Jan.  24 — Russians  check  Turkish  advance 
on    Erzerum. 

Jan.  27 — British  defeat  Turkish  advance 
guard  toward  EI  Kantara  on  the  Suez 
Canal;  three  Turkish  army  corps  now 
marching  on  Egypt ;  British  win  at  Korna. 

Jan.  28 — Turks,  reinforced,  attack  Rubsians 
in    the   Caucasus. 

Jan.  29 — Turks  fortify  Erzerum,  and  order 
civilians  to  depart. 

Jan.    .to — Russians   take   Tabriz. 

Jan.   31 — Turks  defeated   near   Sari-Kamysh. 

NAVAL  RECORD. 

Jan.  11 — Report  from  Vienna  that  French 
dreadnought   Courbet   has   been   sunk. 

Jan.  12 — Japanese  cruisers  are  hunting  the 
German  converted  cruiser  Prince  Eltel 
Frledrich  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Jan.  1.3 — Dover  forts  drive  off  two  German 
submarines;  bombardment  of  the  Dar- 
danelles by  the  allied  fleets  continues. 

Jan.  10 — French  submarine  Saphir  sunk  by 
Turkish  mine  at  the  Dardanelles;  Italian 
gunboat  Coatit  damaged  in   the  Adriatic. 

Jan.  20 — Dutch  naval  patrol  boat  sunk  by  a 
mine,    five    men    being    lost. 

Jan.  21 — German  cruiser  Karlsruhe  reported 
off   Porto   Rico. 

Jan.  22 — German  submarine  U-19  sinks  Brit- 
ish freighter  Durward. 

Jan.  2.3 — German  supply  ship  sunk  by  Aus- 
tralian   cruiser. 

Jan.  24 — British  patrolling  squadron  under 
Vice  Admiral  Btatty  defeats  German 
squadron  attempting  to  reach  English 
coast ;  German  battle  cruiser  BUicher 
sunk  and  two  other  German  battle  cruis- 
ers damaged ;  British  battle  cruisers  Lion 
and  Tiger  damaged ;  Germans  claim  three 
British  ships  were  sunk. 

Jan.  2.S — British  Admiralty  denies  that  any 
British   ship   was   sunk. 

Jan.  30 — German  submarine  sinks  three  Brit- 
ish steamers  in  Irish  Channel  and  chases 
Liverpool    passenger   boat. 

Jan.  .31 — German  submarine  sinks  two  Brit- 
ish steamers  In  English  Channel ;  third 
steamer  escapes. 

AERIAL  RECORD. 
Jan.  10 — German  aeroplanes  threw  thirty 
bombs  on  Dunkirk,  damaging  several 
houses;  Belgian  aviators  give  battle  to 
the  Germans  at  great  altitude  and  finally 
drive  them  off;  German  aviator  shot 
down  by  French  near  Amiens. 
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Jan.  10 — German  hydroaeroplane  lost  In 
North  Sea;  nine  aviators  of  the  Allies 
drop  bombs  on  Ostend. 

Jan.  19 — German  airships  drop  bombs  on 
Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn,  and  other  Eng- 
lish towns ;  four  persons  are  killed,  ten 
wounded,  and  considerable  property  dam- 
age Is  done;  It  is  reported  that  the  Ger- 
man plant  at  Friedrichshafen  produces 
a   super-Zeppelin   every   three   weeks. 

Jan.   21^Allies  drop  bombs  on   Essen. 

Jan.  22 — Holland  is  to  investigate  a  report 
that  a  Zeppelin  violated  her  neutrality 
by  flying  over  her  territory. 

Jan.  2."? — Germans  drop  bombs  on  Dunkirk ; 
it  is  reported  that  the  American  Consulate 
is  damaged. 

Jan.  ?5 — It  is  reported  from  Amsterdam  that 
400  German  war  automobiles  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  raid  on  Essen. 

Jan.  2(5 — Russians  bring  down  German  air- 
ship that  bombarded   Libau. 

Jan.  28 — Crew  of  German  airship  that  bom- 
barded Libau  will  be  tried  by  military 
court  and  will  not  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war ;  bomb  dropped  on  Belgrade. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 
Jan.  24 — Administration  makes  public  in 
Washington  a  letter  written  by  Secretary 
Bryan  to  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri  in 
which  discrimination  against  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  is  denied ;  twenty 
charges  made  by  pro-Germans  are  taken 
up  and  the  Administration's  position  and 
action  on  each  are  stated  in  detail. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Jan.  17 — Anti-war  demonstrations  in  Vienna; 
Czech  editor   executed   for   treason. 

Jan.  20 — Governor  of  Cracow  orders  partial 
evacuation  of  the   city. 

Jan.  21 — Archduke  Charles  Francis,  the  Aus- 
trian Crown  Prince,  is  in  Berlin,  where 
he  will  be  joined  shortly  by  Baron  Burian, 
the  new  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  plans  of  campaign 
against  Russia  are  to  be  discussed  with 
German  officials. 

Jan.  2.'? — Baron  Burian  leaves  Berlin  for 
German  Army  Headquarters  to  confer 
with  the  Kaiser. 

Jan.   25 — Riots   in   many   parts   of   Hungary. 

Jan.  28 — Riot  among  Southern  Slavs  because 
of  mobilization  order. 

Jan.  29 — Prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  farm  work. 

Jan.  .SO — Warning  Is  sent  to  Rumania  against 
agitation  among  Rumanian  population  of 
Transylvania. 

BELGIUM, 

Jan.  8 — Cardinal  Mercier  has  been  placed 
under  restraint  by  the  German  author- 
ities because  of#his  pastoral,  read  in  the 
churches  on  Jan.  3,  in  which  he  told  the 
Belgians  that  they  owe  German  author- 
ity "  neither  respect,  nor  attachment, 
nor  obedience." 


Jan.  9 — It  Is  reported  that  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier was  arrested,  but  the  report  is  de- 
nied by  the  Military  Governor  of  Bel- 
gium ;  circulation  of  the  Mercier  pastoral 
is  not  being  permitted. 

Jan.  10 — The  Mercier  pastoral  is  read  in 
English  churches ;  Belgian  refugees  are 
proving  a  problem  in  England  and  Hol- 
land. 

Jan.  11 — Admiration  for  Cardinal  Mercier 
expressed  by  King  Albert  in  a  letter  to 
the   Pope. 

Jan.  12 — It  Is  reported  from  Rome  that  the 
Vatican  has  asked  Germany  for  an  ex- 
planation regarding  the  acts  with  refer- 
ence  to    Cardinal   Mercier. 

Jan.  22 — Full  text  of  the  Mercier  pastoral 
is  printed  in  The  New  York  Times. 

CANADA. 

Jan.  22— Major  General  Hughes,  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defense,  arrives  in  Vancouver 
to  arrange  for  enlistment  of  third  con- 
tingent. 

Jan.  30— First  detachment  of  Canadian  troops 
is  in  France ;  other  detachments  are  en 
route;  nine  German  prisoners  escape  from 
Halifax  citadel;  war  fund  of  $1,500,000 
raised   in  five   days  in  Montreal. 

Jan.  .31— Six  Canadians,  including  two  offi- 
cers, killed  in  La  Bassfie  fight. 

EGYPT. 

Jan.  10 — Abbas  Hilml,  deposed  Khedive,  calls 
upon  Egyptians  and  Sudanese  to  rise 
against  England. 

ENGLAND. 

Jan.  8— House  of  Lords  adjourns  after  dis- 
cussion of  recruiting  and  other  phases  of 
the  war. 

Jan.  12— Government  appeals  to  women  to 
induce  men  to  enlist. 

Jan.  15— War  Office  issues  statement  that 
letters  destined  for  hostile  countries  will 
be  held  up  unless  they  are  unsealed. 

Jan.  10— Seven  British  naval  officers,  interned 
in  Holland,  escape,  but  five  are  recap- 
tured. 

Jan.  23— Statement  shows  that  total  casualty 
list  of  officers  up  to  Jan.  12  was  4,:i44, 
of  whom  1,206  were  killed,  the  rest  being 
wounded  and  missing;  many  interned  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  released  on  parole. 

Jan.  27— Two  Hindu  soldiers  win  Victoria 
Crosses ;  London  financial  papers  depre- 
cate a  joint  loan  for  the  Allies. 

Jan.  28— Many  Oxford  "  blues  "  are  serving 
in  the  army. 

Jan.  31— There  are  178  peers  serving  in  the 
army. 

FRANCE. 

Jan.  10 — Government  will  surrender  German 
surgeons  and  nurses  held  as  prisoners  of 
war   only   in   equal   exchange. 
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Jan.  14 — Socialist  Senator  demands  post- 
ponement  of  war  discussion  In  Parlia- 
ment and  says  speeches  must  give  way 
to  voice  of  cannon. 

Jan.  18 — Paris  darkened  by  police  order. 

Jan.  22 — Capt.  IJhdc.  stated  to  be  a  relative 
of  the  Kaiser,  Is  sent  to  concentration 
camp  after  being  accused  of  having  spied 
on   the  French   fleet  at  Toulon. 

Jan.  27 — Many  doctors  have  been  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  the  reason 
for  lengthy  casualty  list  being  stated  to 
be  that  the  French  doctors  do  not  desert 
their  wounded  on  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Jan.  29 — Officer  stops  Mrs.  Asqulth  and 
party  on  way  to  the  front  for  a  week- 
end. 

GERMANY. 

Jan.  8 — Government  charges  that  San  Marino 
has  been  encouraging  espionage  by  its 
wireless  station. 

Jan.  9 — Tobacco  sent  to  French  prisoners  to 
be  admitted   free   of  duty. 

Jan.  10 — Retired  Belgian  General  and  Lieu- 
tenant sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for 
aiding  Belgians  to  escape  to  Holland ;  It 
Is  said  that  the  Landsturm  can  still  fur- 
nish 5,000,000  men ;  Socialist  meeting  pro- 
hibited   In    Saxony. 

Jan.  11 — Reports  from  Russia  state  that  Ger- 
man women  in  men's  uniform  have  been 
taken  prisoners  in  bayonet  charges  re- 
cently and  that  some  of  them  are  wounded 
and  in  hospital :  sale  of  blankets  forbid- 
den in  Berlin  and'  Brandenburg;  the 
stocks  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  military  authorities;  French  women 
and  children  taken  from  occupied  terri- 
tory are  being  sent  home. 

Jan.  12 — The  Pope  is  negotiating  for  better 
treatment  of  clerical  prisoners. 

Jan.  17 — Official  reports  state  that  the  pris- 
oners of  WAr  held  by  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria  are   now   800,000. 

Jan.  22 — Esicaped  British  officer  charges 
cruelty  toward   British  prisoners. 

Jan.  2.3 — Money  prizes  are  offered  to  the  first 
Invaders  of  England.  • 

Jan.  25— Secretary  Bryan  makes  public  the 
text  of  German  Government's  notification 
of  cancellation  of  exequaturs  granted  by 
Belgian  Government  to  foreign  Consular 
representatives,  and  the  reply  of  the 
United    States. 

Jan.  27 — Prince  von  BUlow  tells  Italian 
statesmen  that  Italy's  preparations  for  war 
are  resented  and  that  an  ultimatum  may 
be  sent;  French  charge  that  German  sol- 
diers reverse  bullets  for  short-range 
fighting;  wife  of  Greek  Consul  at  L.I4gc 
sentenced  to  prison  for  aiding  Belgians 
to  escape ;  all  neutrals  to  be  expelled  from 
Upper  Alsace;  Gen.  von  Biasing  orders 
all  Englishmen  in  Belgium  sent  to  Ger- 
many. 


Jan.  'M\ — Value  of  French  territory  occupied 
by  the  Germans  is  estimated  at  |1,9(I0- 
000,0(10  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
CrMIt  Fonder,  or  7.2  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  value  of  all  France ;  according  tu 
the  census  of  1!H1  ;i,2.')5,000  persons,  or 
8.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  France, 
live  In  this  territory;  Berlin  night  life  is 
under  the  war  ban,  yet  the  opera  and 
theatres  are  open. 

ITALY. 

Jan.  11 — Troops  sent  to  garrison  the  Italian 
islands  in  the  Aegean. 

Jan.  12 — Demonstration  when  the  body  of 
Constantino  Garibaldi,  killed  while  serv- 
ing with  the  French,  arrives  in  Rome; 
many  applications  for  nationality  by  Ger- 
mans are  being  refused ;  Committee  of 
National    Defense    formed    at    Milan. 

Jan.  1.3 — Italians  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  offering  to  enlist  in  event  of  war; 
a  special  police  census  shows  700,000  Aus- 
trians  and  Germans  in  the  country ;  em- 
bassies advise  them  to  leave. 

Jan.  2.3 — ^Vlce  Consul  at  LI4ge  dismissed  for 
aiding  Belgians;  prominent  Italians  ap- 
peal to  neutral  countries  to  take  steps 
to  preserve  art  treasures  in  belligerent 
countries. 

Jan.  2r — Radicals  want  war. 

Jan.  2!t — Soldiers  of  the  First  and  Third 
Categories  are  called  to  the  colors;  re- 
tired officers  fit  for  service  are  liable 
to    be   recalled. 

Jan.  .'W — Contracts  for  army  and  navy  sup- 
plies  are   placed   in   the   United   States. 

Jan.  .31 — Riots  In   Rome  against  neutralists. 

RUMANIA. 

Jan.  8 — The  nation  is  mobilizing  7.'iO,000  men, 
of  whom  r)<K),(KiO  form  the  field  army. 

Jan.  11 — London  experts  think  that  Ruma- 
nia will  soon  enter  war  on  side  of  Allies, 
her  army  linking  with  the  extreme  Rus- 
sian  left. 

Jan.  in — Students  in  Switzerland  summoned 
home  because  of  mobilization. 

Jan.  22 — Orders  are  placed  with  Swiss  firms 
for   medical   supi>lies. 

Jan.  2<i — Exportation  of  army  supplies  to 
Hungary   recommenced. 

RUSSIA. 

Jan.  9 — Girl  fights  with  Cossacks  and  wins 
Cross  of  St.   George. 

Jan.  10 — Only  half  the  numl)er  of  this  year's 
recruits  liable  for  military  service  are 
called  out. 

Jan.  20 — It  is  reported  that  some  members 
of  the  imperial  family  are  opposed  to  the 
war. 

Jan.  21 — Troops  are  warned  against  bogus 
proclamations,  bearing  Czar's  name,  cir- 
culated   by    Austrlans. 

Jan.  22 — Orders  Issued  for  expulsion  of  Aus- 
trian and   German   subjects. 
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Jan.  2« — Foreign  Minister  Sazonof  says  there 
will  be  no  peace  while  a  single  soldier  of 
the  enemy  remains  on  Russian  soil. 

Jan.  29 — Poles  form  legion  at  Warsaw. 

RELIEF  WORK. 

Jan.  ?! — California's  relief  cargo  is  on  the 
way  to  Rotterdam. 

Jan.  9 — To  date  the  value  of  cargoes  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies  delivered, 
in  transit  on  the  Atlantic,  or  arranged  for 
from  the  United  States  to  Belgium  amount 
to  more  than  $14,000,000;  milk  and  sugar 
are  scarce  in  Belgium,  the  babies  feel- 
ing the  influence  of  the  food  crisis. 

Jan.  10 — Antwerp  Council  passes  resolution 
of  thanks  to  Americans,  whose  help  "  is 
literally   saving  us." 

Jan.  11 — American  party  sent  to  relieve  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prisoners  in  Russia  is 
halted  by  the  Russian  Government  pend- 
ing   negotiations. 

Jan.  15 — Large  consignment  of  supplies  is 
sent  to  Saloniki  by  American  Red  Cross ; 
Virginia  and  Maryland  send  Belgian  re- 
lief ships ;  Georgia  is  raising  funds  for  a 
ship. 

Jan.  21 — American  Red  Cross  issues  report 
of  its  European  activities  from  Aug.  1  to 
Jan.  1);  war  fund  thus  far  amounts  to 
$1,188,000;  forty-five  American  Red  Cross 
surgeons  and  150  nurses  are  on  war  duty 


in  Europe ;  Sing  Sing  prisoners  are  to 
knit  socks  for   Polish  destitute. 

Jan.  23 — Mme.  Grouitch,  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ser- 
via,  arrives  in  New  York  seeking  funds 
for  seeds  for  the  Servian  Spring  planting; 
Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose  and  Ernest  Bicknell, 
who  have  been  in  Russian  Poland  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  report  from  Berlin 
that  conditions  in  Poland  are  worse,  if 
anything,   than  those  in   Belgium. 

Jan.  24 — Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
has  thirty-five  chartered  steamships  run- 
ning between  American  ports  and  Rot- 
terdam  carrying  supplies. 

Jan.  2(5 — American  Red  Cross  ships  large 
consignment  of  supplies  for  Constanti- 
nople and   Servia. 

Jan.  27 — Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
states  that  76,000  tons  of  food,  in  addition 
to  supplies  in  sight,  are  needed  for  next 
three  months ;  there  are  now  1,400,000 
destitute,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
daily. 

Jan.  28 — Committee  of  prominent  American 
educators  plans  to  have  the  20,0(^)0,000 
children  of  the  United  States  help  war 
sufferers  through  a  new  fund,  to  be  called 
the  Children   of  America's   Fund. 

Jan.  31 — Rockefeller  Foundation  denies  that 
it  has  withdrawn  from  Belgium  relief 
work. 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  ALBERT 

By   WILLIAM    WATSON. 
[From  King  Albert's  Book.] 


RECEIVE,   from  one  who  hath  not  lav- 
ished praise 
On  many  Princes,  nor  was  ever  awed 
By    empire    such    as    groveling    slaves    ap- 
plaud. 
Who  cast  their  souls  into  its  ajtar-blaze — 
Receive  the  homage  that  a  freeman  pays 
To    Kinghood    flowering    out    of    Manhood 

broad, 
Kinghood  that  toils  uncovetous  of  laud, 
Loves  whom  it  rules,   and  serves  the  realm 
it  sways. 

For  when  Your  people,  caught  in  agony's  net. 
Rose    as    one    dauntless    heart,    their    King 
was   found 
Worthy  on  such  a  throne  to  have  been  set. 
Worthy    by    such    as    They    to    have    been 
crowned ; 
And  loftier  praise  than  this  did  never  yet 
On  mortal  ears  from  lips  of  mortals  sound. 
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